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A  New  Profession  .  .  . 


<K  Ja**u£t/  Tsi 


By  the  time  a  Household  employe 
is  appointed  to  the  managership 
of  a  local  Household  Finance 
Corporation  office,  he  has  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  in  the 
social  sciences. 

His  text  has  been  a  procession 
of  faces,  a  living  encyclopedia  of 
family  ups  and  downs,  an  ex- 
haustive search  into  the  signifi- 
cances of  the  living  wage.  This 
man  has  learned  a  profession.  He 
is  truly  a  "Doctor  of  Family 
Finances." 

In  its  modern  aspect,  the  pro- 
fession of  Family  Financing  as 
practiced  by  Household  mana- 
gers, is  indeed  new.  To  lend 
money  constructively,  i.e.  to  ad- 
vance funds  where  they  will  do 


good,  requires  skill,  instinct,  ex- 
perience, understanding,  knowl- 
edge. 

One  means  that  Household  has 
adopted  to  further  its  construc- 
tive efforts  in  remedial  financing 
is  the  distribution  of  authorita- 
tive pamphlets  on  "Money  Man- 
agement" and  "Better  Buyman- 
ship."  These  pamphlets  have  been 
received  and  are  being  made  use 
of  in  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand families.  We  should  be  glad 
to  send  samples,  if  you  will  send 
the  coupon. 


BURR  BLACKBURN 

Director  of  Research 
BERNICE  DODGE 

Home  Economist 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION  mj  SubsiJltries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

.  .  .  one   of  the  leading  family  finance 
organizations, with  188  offices  in  131  cities 


The  booklets  thrifty  Americans  are  using 
Check  and  Mail 
This  Coupon 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Research  Department, 

Room  3048-A,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:   Please  send  the  literature  I   have  checked 
on  this  coupon. 

FREE  BULLETINS 

Money    Management    for    i —  i  Marrying  on  a  Small  Income.    Fi- 


Money    Management    for    r  -|  Marrymft  on  a  Small  Income,    tl- 
Households,  the  budget  book.    I — I  nancial  plans  for  the  great  adventure. 


D 


Tips    for     Lazy    Husbands, 

an  amusing  but  convincing  ar- 
gument for  making  the  wife 
business  manager  of  the  home. 


When  Should  a  Family  Borrow — 

a  leaflet  showing  how  to  decide 
whether  a  loan  is  advisable  in  a 
given  case. 

I — I  The  Household  Loan  Plan  — fully 
I — I  explaining  Household's  loan  service. 

BETTER  BUYMANSHIP 

Any  one  BETTER  BUYMANSHIP  bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
wish  to  examine  the  booklets  before  ordering.  Please  check  the  one  you  pre- 
fer. The  titles  of  the  series  to  date  are  listed  below.  The  price  of  these  book- 
lets is  two  for  5c.  (A  special  rate  of  a  penny  a  copy  will  be  made  to  study 
groups  ordering  25  or  more  to  be  sen  tin  one  package,  any  selection  of  subjects.) 
Shoes  and  Stockings  Cosmetics  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Furs  Children's  Playthings  Fresh  and  Canned 

and  Books 

Kitchen  Utensils 

Meat 


Wool  Clothing 

Silk,  Rayon  and  Other 

Synthetic  Fabrics 
Sheets,  Blankets,  Table 

Linen  and  Towels 


Poultry,  Eggs  and  Fish 
Dairy  Products 
Floor  Coverings 
Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners 
Gasoline,  Oil  and  Tires 


There  will  be  interesting  additions  to  this  library  during  1936.  Watch  for  announcements. 
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CITY STATE.. 


IWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  the  wise  car  driver 
carried  a  nail  file  to  clean  the  platinum  points  in  the 

distributor. 

Today,  the  nail  file  is  banished  from  the  automobile 
tool  kit.  Tungsten  points,  developed  in  the  General 
Electric  Research  Laboratory,  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
have  replaced  soft  and  expensive  platinum.  There  is 
little  need  to  file  tungsten  points.  Hidden  away,  requir- 
ing no  attention,  they  break  electric  circuits  half  a 
million  times  an  hour  and  save  car  owners  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

Is  this  all  G-E  research  has  done  for  24  million  car 
owners?  No!  It  has  given  new  welding  methods  —  and 
a  stronger  and  safer  car  at  lower  cost;  Glyptal  finishes — 
and  the  expense  of  repainting  your  car  is  postponed  for 
years;  headlights  and  highway  lighting  —  night  driving 
becomes  safer  for  motorist  and  pedestrian. 

Every  product  that  carries  the  G-E  name  has  built  into 
it  the  results  of  G-E  research.  Other  industries  —  and 
the  public  that  buys  the  goods  of  those  industries — have 
benefited  by  this  research,  that  has  saved  the  American 
people  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar 
it  has  earned  for  General  Electric. 

96-186H 


GENERAL  »  ELECTRIC 


A  Nazi 

Storm  Trooper 

has  written  a  pamphlet  on  anti- 
Semitism  in  Germany.  He  exposes 
the  forgeries  in  fascist  race 
"statistics,"  the  "Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion,"  and  the  charge  of 
"ritual  murder." 

q  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
RELIEF  ASSOCIATION  will 
issue  this  pamphlet  for  distribution 
to  Nazi  Party  members  and  sym- 
pathizers. If  one  Storm  Trooper 
can  so  intelligently  question  false 
race  theories,  his  reactions,  wide- 
spread, will  enlighten  many  others. 
We  can  publish  and  distribute  this 
pamphlet  throughout  Germany  if 
we  can  raise  $5,000  at  once.* 

q  Will  you  help  undermine 
Hitler  in  his  drive  against  Jews, 
Catholics  and  Protestants  by  con- 
tributing to  make  this  pamphlet 
possible? 

INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

FREDA  KIRCHWAY,  Treasurer 

*  All  surplus  above  the  actual  cost  of  issue 
and  distribution  is  added  to  the  relief  fund. 


FREDA  KIRCHWAY,  Treasurer, 
International  Relief  Association, 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  will  be  glad  to  give  $  to  help  spread 

within   Germany   the   pamphlets   exposing   the    false   race 
theories  of  the  Nazis. 


Name 

Address 


Profits  and  False  Money 
Devil's  Device 

(A  25c  pamphlet,  postpaid;  2,000-word  summary,  3o) 


Pr"' 
Yale 


Why  Not  Investigate  the  Press? 

WHAT  MORE  scathing  indictment  could  be  made  «««n"  the 
the  fact  that  the  late  President  Arthur  Twining  .Hadley  of 
versity,  in  a  letter  of  March  4,  1921,  as  recorded  in  Test  Dalton  s  book 
"The  Richest  Man  on  Earth,"  consented  to  the  public  circulation  of  the 
petition  that  follows? 

"For  God's  Bake.  President  Hadley.  please  help  u.  to  get  the 
which  you  suggest,  but  which  the  newspapers  of  *»^J5£ 
ing  because  they  are  controlled,  body  and  soul,  by  the  l 
those  who  prey  on  the  public." 


* 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  ,t  wnUe 

^§r^.d^%»lsr<Ifil5 

' 


. 

he  assisted  Mr.  Hoover's  Presidential 


. 

later  if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies   continue? 

Profit-Taking  Throttles  Trade 


modifies  fluctuated. 
IF  WE  were  all  Crusoes  where  there  was  no  "^J^0™™0^,  '^""1^  gath" 

labor .d°If  he'  (MhHred  100  "  day  'the^OO  would  be  worth  no  more,  but 
would  feed  twice  as  many  people. 

Honest  Money  Wouldn't  Fluctuate 

FLUCTUATIONS   in  value  are  in   commodities  and   not   in   '•|)°''  Jjlth|j| 
elbow  irease  or  grey  matter,  and  labor,   as  Adam  Smith   intimated   1 
vearsVgo    is  the  only  true  measure  of  value  and  the  only  true  bas.s  for 
money  as  il  "nay  be  graded  in  collective  bargaining  with  100  minutes  of 
unskilled  labor  used  as  the  common  denominator. 

MONEY  based  on  the  fluctuating  value  of  silver  or  gold  or  a f  ^inatio-i 
of  commodities  is  no  more  a  measure  of  value  than  •'«»«"»« 
crwintfe  would    wet  or  dry,  be  a  measure  of  length,    bxchange  is  tne  o 
wTy  to  determine  value  and  a  labor  dollar  would  be  based  on  its  value 
a7  determine™  by   exchange   through    collective   bargaining.     It   could  .be 
neither   nflated  nor  deflated  because  it  would  always  be  exactly  co-extens.ve 
with   the   earning    power   of   the   nation   and   the   only   possible   constant 
value  in  existence. 

SINCE  all  kinds  of  labor,  directed  by  an  executive  of  great  skill,  can  pro- 
ducf  more  than  the  same  amount  of  labor  less  expertly  managed  how 
can  th™  products  of  the  less  skillful  management  compete  with  those  o 
?he  more  skillful  management  without  upsetting  labor  as  a  measure  of 
value? 

THE  ANSWER  is  that  the  labor  of  the  more  skillfully  managed  concern 
will  sltThe  price  to  which  *«  '«"  •killlullV  """""!ed  con<:.«n  WI".  h^e 
To  accede  The  purchasing  price  of  labor  of  each  concern  will  , remajn  the 
same  but  at  the  expense  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  less  skillfully 
managed  concern.  This  is  where  private  enterprise  will  •*•>"""">•* 
of  abuses  inherent  in  government-controlled  concerns  that  harbor  merh- 
ciency  for  political  purposes. 

IF   COST   controlled   prices,    as    it   would    if    such    money   were    used,    all 

peVsons  could  buy  with   cash  .11   they  produced  and   never  owe  a  cent 

M  added  incentive  to  private  enterprise  would  keep  people  employee 

to  their  utmost  and  forever  speed  trade,  eliminating  government  paternal- 

ism  with  its  waste  and  high  taxes. 

THE  ONLY  legislation  necessary  to  bring  this  about  will  be  the  honest 
dollar  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  promised,  but  has  never  produced.  A  single 
tax  on  land  values  exclusive  of  buildings  and  improvements  will  make 
other  taxes  unnecessary. 

Democracy  a  Sleeping  Giant 

THIS  THEORY  is  100  per  cent  perfect  and  a  thing  perfect  in  theory  will 
be  perfect  in  practice,  and  now  1  swear  my  country  shall  be  free 
Democracy  i,  .'sleeping  giant.. nd  a  li.tle ,  later  when  it  awaken,  ,t  w,ll 
make  all  past  political  campaigns  look  like  thirty  cents. 

LOWE  SHEARON,   Publicist,  359   Front   Street,  New   York. 
(Adv't) 


r>9i!  t,     QITRVFY  ASSOCIATES    Inc.  Publication  office,  762  E  21  St.,  Brooklyn. 
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IT  IS  easy  to  telephone,  but  there  i§  nothing  easy 
about  giving  you  good  telephone  service.  It 
takes  many  thousands  of  trained  employees  to 
do  that. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  work  is  handled  by 
the  Central  Office  men.  Their  job  is  to  safeguard 
service  —  to  prevent  trouble  from  getting  a  start. 

They  are  constantly  testing  lines,  circuits,  switch- 
boards and  other  equipment  —  working  with  out- 
side repair  men  —  performing  the  thousand  and 
one  tasks  that  keep  things  running  right  and  prevent 


Skilled  maintenance  men  guard  your  telephone  service  day 
and  night.  As  a  result  of  their  vigilance,  both  local  and  long 
distance  calls  go  through  more  quickly  and  accurately. 

their  going  wrong.  This  work  goes  on  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  —  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  "trouble  shooters"  of  the  Bell  System  work 
quickly,  effectively  because  of  careful  training  and 
long  experience.  Their  loyalty,  skill  and  resource- 
fulness are  a  priceless  tradition  of  the  telephone 
business. 

It  is  no  accident  that  your  telephone  goes  along 
for  so  many  months  without  trouble  of  any  kind. 
The  Bell  System  gives  this  country  the  most  efficient, 
reliable  telephone  service  in  the  world. 


8ett  Telephone  St/tf&n 


The  Gist  of  It 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  enters   1936  with  two 
months'    running   start    in    its    new    for- 
mat and  frame  of  reference  singling  out 
certain  trends  that  reach  out  into  the  American 
future.  These  are  claimants  on  our  work  and 
space,  and  the  tensions  that  will  envelop  them 
in  a  campaign  year  will  try  the  soul  of  such 
a   disinterested    scheme   of   inquiry   and    inter- 
pretation as  ours. 

AS  a  newspaper  man  and  Associated  Press 
executive,  John  Palmer  Gavit  long  knew 
men  and  politics  at  state  and  national  capitals, 
before  his  stay  at  Geneva  and  his  editorship 
for  us  of  affairs  commonly  called  foreign.  Here, 
in  liis  portrait  of  New  York's  La  Guardia, 
Mr.  Gavit  lays  aside  his  monthly  department, 
Through  Neighbors'  Doorways,  to  spring  the 
wicket  of  a  City  Hall  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  sparks  and  color,  the  integrity,  grit  and 
beguilingness  of  the  amazing  dynamo  Fusion 
installed  there.  (Page  7) 

TT7HY  are  automobiles  a  good  buy?  To  what 
extent  do  they  compete  with  housing: 
Who  "takes"  ice,  and  for  how  much,  now 
that  mechanical  refrigeration  is  a  factor  in  the 
market?  What  sets  the  price  of  whiskey;  so- 
cial control,  supply  and  demand,  or  the  amount 
the  traffic  will  bear?  The  Consumers'  Division 
of  NRA  is  releasing  its  comprehensive  Price 
Reports  on  commodities.  Mary  Ross,  associate- 
editor,  digests  three  of  them.  (Page  13) 

ASKED  to  give  us  his  observations  on  the 
present  temper  of  the  business  community 
as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  American 
social  history,  William  Hard,  who  has  been 
traveling  round  the  lot,  wrote  Hard  Heads  ami 
Hot  Collars.  (Page  16)  As  a  veteran  reporter 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  Everybody's  in  its  prime. 
He  assays  the  recoil  against  the  New  Deal 
which  came  to  a  head  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Herbert  L.  Herblock,  whose  drawings  em- 
bellish Mr.  Hard's  article,  is  NEA's  editorial 
cartoonist.  Not  yet  thirty,  his  work  appears  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers.  He  likes  to  alternate 
"shrewd  political  sketches  with  human  interest 
stuff." 

ATT  HEN  Lillian  Perrine  Davis,  a  southerner 
born  and  bred,  became  FERA  adminis- 
trator in  Henderson  County,  Tennessee,  she 
met  for  the  first  time  her  humble  neighbors, 
the  sharecroppers.  The  result  (page  21)  was 
an  appreciation  of  their  quality,  which  shows 
through  her  vivid  sketch  of  what  federal  re- 
lief has  meant  in  a  region  where  for  genera- 
tions a  new  bucket  at  the  well  has  been  a 
symbol  of  luxury. 

"TRUSTEE  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  since 
•*•  1925,  Alfred  K.  Stern  has  carried  forward 
special  studies  of  housing  problems  and  work- 
able solutions  for  them  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Illinois  State 
Housing  Board,  and  consultant  on  housing  ad- 
ministration of  the  PWA.  (Page  23) 
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THE  first  journalist  to  make  himself  a 
spokesman  for  consumer  cooperation,  Ber- 
tram B.  Fowler  introduces  us  to  the  extraor- 
dinary recent  spread  of  the  movement  in  the 
United  States.  (Page  27)  He  left  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  to  survey  the  co-ops,  and 
is  now  at  work  on  a  book  about  them  which 
Vanguard  will  publish  in  the  spring. 

^/TEXT  a  physician  looks  at  the  medical  sct- 
^  up  of  his  home  town.  (Page  34)  Dr. 
Kniskern,  who  has  been  an  administrative  head 
in  medical  relief  work,  writes  from  first  hand 
experience  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

T  T  NDER  a  grant  from  the  Council  for  Re- 
search  on  the  Social  Sciences  given  through 
Columbia  University,  Jane  Perry  Clark  has 
carried  on  the  work  she  began  as  a  member 
of  the  technical  staff  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security,  surveying  the 
field  of  federal-state  cooperation.  On  page  36, 
Dr.  Clark  assesses  interstate  compacts,  their 
use  and  misuse. 

pORMER  industrial  editor  for  Survey  Asso- 
ciatcs,  and  now  director  of  industrial  courses 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  John 
Fitch  was  in  Detroit  for  the  automobile  work- 
ers' Labor  Day  meetings,  a  curtain  raiser  to 
the  newest  and  most  significant  post-NRA 
development  in  the  American  labor  movement 
— the  split  between  industrial  and  craft  union- 
ism. (Page  39) 


THE  New  York  stage  success,  Dead  End, 
seems  written  for  social-minded  playgoers. 
So  Florence  Loeb  Kellogg,  associate  editor, 
called  on  Sidney  Kingsley  (page  52)  in  order 
to  find  out  how  it  came  about.  She  found  that 
Mr.  Kingsley  hit  upon  his  theme  through  no 
chance  but  because  he  is  social-minded. 

Among  Ourselves 

The  Year's  Honor  List 

pVERY  month  ten  outstanding  articles  pub- 
•^  lishcd  in  leading  American  magazines  arc 
selected  by  a  council  of  librarians  for  the 
Franklin  Square  Subscription  Agency,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Harpers,  and  recommended  to  schools 
and  libraries  on  a  large  poster  which  the  or- 
ganization distributes.  Each  month  each  edi- 
torial office  selects  its  own  candidates,  usually 
three,  and  submits  advance  proofs.  The  judges 
do  the  rest.  Tallying  up  for  1935,  we  find  thir- 
teen citations  of  articles  carried  by  Survey 
Graphic  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Three  times 
we  made  a  double  score.  Our  honor  list 
follows: 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,  by  Louis  I.  Dublin  and 
Bessie  Bunzel,  March; 

What  Is  Vital  in  Democracy?  by  Harold  J. 
Laski,  April; 

The  Tenant  Farmer  Turns,  by  Cecil  Hol- 
land. The  Price  of  Poor  Teaching,  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Bagley,  May; 

Twenty  Years  of  Grace,  by  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
June; 


NRA— A  Trial  Balance,  by  Merle  D.  Vin- 
cent and  Beulah  Amidon,  July; 

Julia  Lathrop  at  Hull-House,  by  Jane  Ad- 
dams;  Ethiopia,  Still  Proud  and  Free,  by  Em- 
ory Ross,  August; 

A  Unified  Fisc,  by  Simeon  Leland,  Sep- 
tember; 

Revenue  and  Progress,  by  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr., 
October; 

Saving  and  Spending,  by  Stuart  Chase,  No- 
vember; 

The  Strange  Case  of  Tom  Mooney,  by  John 
A.  Fitch;  The  Promised  Land — 1935,  by  Loula 
D.  Lasker,  December. 

In  five  instances,  the  articles  were  written  or 
collaborated  in  by  Survey  editors.  New  pieces 
of  inquiry  will  carry  out  Survey  procedure  in 
early  issues — first  hand  gathering  of  facts,  sub- 
mission of  first  drafts  to  the  parties  at  interest 
for  advance  criticism,  etc.  These  will  have  to 
do  with  a  black  chapter  in  public  health — the 
closing  down  of  clinics  in  a  Middle  Western 
city;  the  issue  of  academic  freedom  on  three 
American  campuses;  and  the  surprising  be- 
havior of  company  unions  in  the  steel  industry. 

Machine  Age 

encountered  last  week  a  footnote  to 
Stuart  Chase,  commentator  on  the  Ma- 
chine Age.  [Survey  Graphic  for  November.] 
Crossing  Union  Square,  the  mechanization  of 
industry  fairly  leaped  out  of  the  December  twi- 
light. For  there  stood  Tony,  smiling  and  bow- 
ing with  outstretched  cap,  and  beside  him,  a 
baby  carriage  chassis  on  which  he  had  mount- 
ed a  small  radio.  A  ground  wire  trailed  to  the 
sidewalk.  An  aerial  was  attached  to  the  pusher. 
Tony,  elevated  from  hand-organ  grinder  to 
entrepreneur,  was  distributing  the  seductive 
jazz  of  a  midtown  hotel  orchestra. 

Medals 

A  MEDAL  for  distinguished  and  courageous 
journalism  is  awarded  annually  by  the 
Evening  Post  Alumni  Association,  made  up  of 
men  and  women  who  were  identified  with 
that  extraordinary  newspaper  before  it  changed 
hands  in  1924.  This  year,  the  award  came 
to  the  editor  of  The  Survey  and  of  Survey 
Graphic.  It  is  pictured  here,  a  charming  nu- 
mismatic trophy,  bearing  the  likeness  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  who  founded  The  Evening 
Post  and  whose  great-grandson  of  the  same 
name  took  part  in  the  event.  So,  too,  did  Rob- 
ert Bridges,  dean  of  the  alumni  and  long  time 
editor  of  Scribners.  Two  years  ago  the  award 
was  made  to  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  himself 
the  publisher  throughout  the  period  when 
most  of  those  present  were  staff  members  and 
when  The  Evening  Post  matched,  in  modern 
terms,  the  great  epochs  in  its  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  of  journalism. 

In  a  sense,  it  was  a  family  party,  for  John 
Palmer  Gavit,  erstwhile  managing  editor  of 
The  Evening  Post,  presided,  but  in  making  the 
presentation,  Charles  McD.  Puckette,  now  an 
executive  of  the  New  York  Times,  stressed  the 
kinship  in  ideas  and  performance  which  made 
it  appropriate  for  the  alumni  to  go  outside 
their  own  coterie.  Survey  Associates,  he  assev- 
erated (nostalgically  using  an  obsolete  verb;  sec 
ancient  Evening  Post  editorials)  represents  one 
of  the  few  disinterested  editorial  set-ups  which 
are  carrying  out  the  sort  of  inquiry  and  inter- 
pretation that  distinguished  The  Evening  Post. 
He  recalled  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  through  which  we  dug  into 
and  dramatized  the  life  and  labor  of  the  steel 


district  as  a  cross  section  of  American  indus- 
trialism; and  from  the  angle  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  he  emphasized  those  qualities  in  our 
going  work  which  have  their  roots  in  the  city 
room  and  cut  through  to  truth. 


There  were  other  expressions  of  a  more 
personal  sort,  which  any  editor  would  take 
home  and  cherish,  but  in  essence  the  recogni- 
tion was  broad  enough  to  accept  in  the  name, 
also,  of  Arthur  Kellogg,  who  for  thirty  years 
put  distinguished  gifts  and  courage  into  the 
upbuilding  of  Survey  Associates  and  of  all 
those,  now  and  in  the  past,  who  as  contribu- 
tors of  time,  writings,  ideas  and  means  have 
made  this  cooperative  publishing  society  of 
ours  a  living  force.  Especially,  there  in  that 
company  of  editors  and  advertising  men,  cor- 
respondents, publishers,  printers  and  foremen, 
it  brought  back  the  days  when  two  young  re- 
porters learned  about  type-lice  and  the  game 
of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

CPEAKING  of  medals,  there  was  a  thrill  of 
*•*  family  pride  around  the  shop  when  the 
Sedgwick  Memorial  Medal  for  distinguished 
service  in  public  health  was  conferred  on  our 
contributing  editor,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  Getting  a  medal  wasn't  a  novelty 
for  Dr.  Emerson  who  already  has,  among 
others,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Medaille  des  Epidemies  and  the  Chevalier 
Legion  d'Honneur  of  France.  Even  a  Dr. 
Emerson,  however,  may  well  be  proud  to  be 
one  of  the  line  of  distinguished  Americans 
who  hold  the  Sedgwick  Medal.  It  was  bestowed 
upon  him  with  a  deservedly  glowing  tribute 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Park,  himself  the  recipient 
in  1932. 

Mooney 

"THE  Strange  Case  of  Tom  Mooney,  rc- 
viewed  by  John  A.  Fitch  in  the  December 
Survey  Graphic,  continued  with  testimony  more 
startling  than  any  that  had  preceded  it  when 
the  hearings  in  San  Francisco  reconvened  after 
a  three  weeks'  recess.  Two  witnesses  testified 
that  throughout  the  Mooney  trial  in  1917 
Cunha,  the  assistant  district  attorney  in  charge 
of  the  case — and  a  name  in  all  the  headlines 
twenty  years  ago — was  in  communication  with 
McNevin,  foreman  of  the  jury.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  an  acquaintance  of  McNevin,  the 
other  a  brother-in-law.  The  latter  testified  that 
McNevin  had  predicted,  before  the  trial,  that 
he  would  be  drawn  on  the  jury  and  that  he 
would  be  rewarded  for  his  services 

Edwin  V.  McKenzie,  a  lawyer  who  was  con- 
nected   with    the    Mooney    defense    in    1917, 


charged  that  "the  answer  of  the  State  to  the 
petition  [of  Mooncy's  lawyers]  is  itself  per- 
jury." McKenzie  testified  that  he  had  several 
conferences  with  Cunha  after  the  publication 
of  the  famous  Oxman  letters  and  that  Cunha 
was  "scared."  The  witness  quoted  Cunha  as 
saying  that  he  had  suspected  that  Oxman  was 
a  perjurer  all  along,  and  that  the  publication 
of  the  letters  would  put  him  [Cunha]  "in  the 
ash  can  for  life."  McKenzie's  testimony  wns 
that  Cunha  promised  to  get  the  district  at- 
torney to  confess  error  and  get  a  new  trial  for 
Mooney,  but  broke  his  promise. 

On  December  4  Mooney's  attorneys  with- 
drew temporarily  in  order  to  give  their  client 
an  opportunity  to  take  charge  of  his  own  case 
and  introduce  testimony  about  which  they  had 
differed.  "Mooney  may  be  right,"  said  Frank 
Walsh,  "I  would  not  want  it  to  happen  that 
he  lost  his  cause  on  account  of  my  opinion 
which  might  be  wrong.  After  all,  he  is  the  one 
who  has  to  stay  in  prison  if  this  effort  fails." 
The  three  attorneys  will  be  back  representing 
Mooney  when  the  State  begins  the  presentation 
of  its  case  on  January  20. 

Correction 

"TURN  to  page  603,  line  35,  second  column, 
of  the  December  Graphic,  and  you  will 
read  that  a  Moshav  is  "a  palatial  cooperative." 
That's  what  thtf  type  tells  you,  but  we  tell  you 
now  it's  a  partial  cooperative — with  apologies 
and  the  facts  on  our  side.  But  maybe  you 
don't  even  know  what  a  Moshav  is.  Anyway 
if  you  want  to  know,  and  haven't  yet  read 
The  Promised  Land — -1935,  we  hope  you  will. 
After  all,  perhaps  the  compositor  was  psychic. 
Palestine's  cooperative  settlements  are  building 
a  better  day  even  if  their  lot  is  still  a  long 
hard  way  from  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 

Sharecroppers 

C  HARECROPPERS  and  tenant  farmers,  kin 
to  those  of  whom  Mrs.  Davis  writes  [page 
21]  step  out  of  the  second  report  on  Cotton- 
Growing  Communities,  just  published  by  the 
Department  of  Race  Relations  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  (105  East  22  Street,  New 
York.  Price,  15  cents).  The  booklet  gives  the 
results  of  a  preliminary  study  of  housing,  and 
working  conditions,  families  and  communities 
made  by  Benson  Y.  Landis  and  George  Ed- 
mund Haynes  with  the  cooperation  of  both 
white  and  Negro  leaders. 

Consumers  Kitchen  Cabinet 

V ITCHEN  cabinets  went  out  with  the  Horse 
•*•  and  Buggy  Age.  It  is  now  a  "Consumers' 
Cabinet"  which  will  help  guide  the  new  fed- 
eral Consumers'  Division  whose  aims  and  plans 
were  described  by  its  director,  Walton  H. 
Hamilton  in  the  November  Survey  Graphic 
and  whose  price  studies  arc  reported  in  this 
issue.  Survey  readers  will  find  old  friends  in 
the  list,  which  includes  as  chairman  Mrs. 
Emily  Newell  Blair,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
old  NRA  Consumers'  Advisory  Board;  Michael 
M.  Davis,  director  for  medical  services  of  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund;  Leon  Henderson,  once 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation's  Division  of 
Remedial  Loans  and  more  recently  director 
of  NRA's  Research  and  Planning  Division; 
Calvin  B.  Hoover  of  Duke  University,  until 
recently  consumers'  counsel  of  AAA;  Robert 
S.  Lynd  of  Columbia  and  "Middletown"; 
Stacey  May,  assistant  director  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  charge  of  educational  work; 
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and  Helen  Wright  of  the  Chicago  University 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration.  The 
problem  of  the  consumer  of  medical  services, 
i.e.,  the  patient  who  feels  a  need  for  less  ex- 
pensive medical  and  hospital  care,  may  be  one 
of  the  first  items  to  be  studied  in  conjunction 
with  the  consumers'  county  councils  organized 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Youth 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  Miss  Amidon's 
article  on  the  Youth  Administration  [Place 
for  Youth;  December  Survey  Graphic]  with 
great  interest. 

My  difficulty,  with  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  is  that  the  whole 
process  seems  one  of  palliatives.  Surely  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  build  up  some  better  kind 
of  civilization  than  one  in  which  government 
largess  is  the  best  that  youth  can  expect.  My 
imagination  utterly  fails  to  conceive  what  kind 
of  dependent  people  we  will  raise  in  this  coun- 
try if  everybody  is  permitted  to  transfer  his 
troubles  to  the  federal  government  and  that 
government  responds  by  taxing  anybody  it 
finds  who  has  any  money  to  take  care  of 
those  who  for  any  reason  at  the  moment  ap- 
pear either  to  be  without  money  or  present  a 
vigorous  enough  case  of  wanting  more.  I  am 
not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  particular 
problem  of  the  present  day  youth  is  not  of 
their  making  and  that  if  youth  is  not  put  in 
a  way  of  being  able  to  vanquish  this  difficulty, 
it  will  be  terribly  bruised,  if  not  crushed,  but 
I  am  troubled  because  most  of  our  efforts 
nowadays  seem  to  be  to  help  youth  rather  than 
to  make  it  possible  for  youth  to  help  itself. 
Dr.  Stearns,  late  headmaster  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover,  has  recently  written  a  book 
entitled,  To  Him  That  Overcometh.  The  ob- 
vious thesis  of  that  book  is  that  the  strong  man 
is  made  out  of  the  boy  who  overcame  rather 
than  the  boy  who  was  lifted  over  his  diffi- 
culties. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  NEWTON  D.  BAKER 

Peace  Army 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mrs. 
Durlach  has  registered  disappointment  with 
my  articfe,  because,  writing  as  I  did  for  the 
readers  of  the  Survey  Graphic,  I  took  for 
granted  that  they  were  well  informed  as  to 
the  basic  elements  of  the  problem  and  I  there- 
fore, dealt  only  and  in  short  and  compressed 
terms  with  two  ideas  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  discussed.  One  was  that  the 
League  of  Nations  could  use  Sir  Samuel  Hoare's 
suggestion  for  freer  access  to  raw  materials  as 
a  leverage  for  making  the  League  more  of  an 
instrument  for  securing  economic  justice  and 
less  an  instrument  for  maintaining  peace  on 
the  basis  of  the  status  quo.  The  other  point 
I  tried  to  make  was  that  a  neutral  outside  the 
League  should  not  regard  the  enforcement  of 
peace  under  the  Covenant  as  the  equivalent  of 
belligerency  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  word. 
This  reaches  to  the  heart  of  the  relationship 
between  League  members  and  non-League 
States.  While  it  apparently  is  applicable  only  in 
time  of  extreme  crisis,  it  affects  normal  peace- 
time relations,  as  was  shown  in  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  It  was  chiefly  because  this 
particular  issue  had  not  been  worked  out  that 
the  Disarmament  Conference  marked  time  for 
over  two  years  while  German  resentment  was 
steadily  mounting  until  Hitlerism  was  able  to 
capitalize  it  in  terms  of  power. 


As  for  Mrs.  Durlach's  suggestion  that  there 
be  regional  agreements,  I  have  so  often  pointed 
out  that  this  has  been  the  trend  of  the  League 
itself  that  I  am  grateful  to  her  for  emphasizing 
the  validity  of  this  development.  It  is  a  trend, 
however,  which  has  certain  dangers  in  it,  for 
it  might  easily  become  a  disguised  Balance  of 
Power  again  unless  carefully  circumscribed. 
The  principle  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
of  the  resolution  of  Senator  Pope  providing  for 
membership  of  the  United  States  in  the  League, 
and  the  resolution  itself  incorporated  the  prin- 
ciple by  reserving  for  the  United  States  those 
conditions  of  membership  which  would  be 
consonant  with  its  own  geographical  situation. 
This  would  mean  a  more  special  interest  in 
neighborhood  problems  than  of  those  more  re- 
mote. But  political  neighborhoods  are  not  de- 
termined solely  by  propinquity.  Our  interest  in 
South  America  is  not  so  great  as  in  some 
European  countries  and  shifts  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  questions  before  us. 

I  am  all  for  a  youth  army  for  peace,  if  the 
program  for  that  army  is  one  consonant  with 
the  fundamental  interests  of  our  nation,  as 
well  as  with  that  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions, and  see  no  better  way  of  ensuring  that 
coordination  of  national  and  international  in- 
terest than  by  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  especially  when  it  will  have 
taken  on  the  task  of  economic  readjustment 
in  a  dynamic  world. 
New  York  JAMES  T.  SHOTWELL. 

Totalitarian  States 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  December  issue  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  John  Palmer  Gavit  asserts  that 
Germany,  Italy  and  Russia  are  "in  the  funda- 
mental things,  the  creation  and  rule  of  the  piti- 
less 'totalitarian  state'  ...  as  like  as  peas  in 
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a  pod."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  in  the  fascist  countries 
the  state  does  everything  in  its  power  to  sup- 
press "individuality"  and  drive  the  "first-raters" 
into  exile  or  hiding. 

It  is  curious  beyond  measure  to  me  that  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Gavit's  experience  should  so 
overlook  the  basic  differences  between  the  com- 
munist and  fascist  regimes.  Does  not  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  bulwark  of  interna- 
tional peace  in  the  world  today  and  fascist 
Italy  a  bulwark  of  war  and  imperialism  make 
any  impression  on  Mr.  Gavit?  Would  he  not 
consider  the  abolition  of  private  property  and 
the  institution  of  public  ownership  in  Soviet 
Russia  rather  fundamental?  Or  the  establish- 
ment of  socialist  planning,  the  collectivization 
of  agriculture,  the  elimination  of  mass  unem- 
ployment, the  emancipation  of  woman,  the 
practical  disappearance  of  race  prejudice,  the 
setting  up  of  anti-religious  dialectical  material- 
ism as  the  official  philosophy,  the  treatment  of 
dictatorship  as  a  temporary  transitional  meas- 
ure, the  constant  evolution  of  democratic  pro- 
cedures, and  the  envisioning  of  a  peaceful  so- 
cialist internationalism  as  the  final  goal? 

When  a  nation  has  to  its  credit  the  admitted 
economic  and  cultural  achievements  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  it  is  hardly  plausible  to  state 
that  this  form  of  government  drives  out  all  the 
"men  and  women  of  initiative  and  quality- — 
the  first-raters."  ...  Is  it  logical  to  talk  about 
the  total  suppression  of  "individuality"  when, 
the  past  considered,  the  general  direction  in 
the  USSR,  as  Mr.  Gavit  has  to  admit,  is  to- 
wards greater  freedom  while  the  direction  in 
the  fascist  lands  is  towards  greater  suppres- 
sion? .  .  . 

There  are  plenty  of  criticisms  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia that  can  be  legitimately  made;  but  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Gavit,  so  indiscriminately  lump 
together  the  USSR  and  the  fascist  dictatorships 
are  doing,  I  believe,  a  great  disservice  to  clear 
thinking  and  to  that  objective  social  analysis 
for  which  the  Survey  Graphic  stands. 

CORLISS  LAMONT 
National  Chairman,  Friends 
of  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  Gavit  Replies  . . . 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Lamont  carefully  elides 
my  specifying  description  of  the  "totalitarian 
state"  as  one  "demanding  of  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  subservience  in  mind,  body  and 
estate,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave";  thus  sub- 
stantially mis-coloring  if  not  seriously  misrep- 
resenting my  intent.  And  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked  my  remark  that  "there  are  other 
differences,  by  no  means  all  of  detail."  Of 
course,  Soviet  Russia  would  not  repudiate 
Einstein  as  a  Jew;  but  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  Russian,  and  that  he  had  publicly 
avowed — even  without  overt  act — disbelief  in 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  a  pref- 
erence for  democracy,  evolutionary  socialism 
or  capitalism  .  .  .  where  would  he  be  now? 
Where  are  in  fact  the  intellectual  and  moral 
first-raters  who  did  dare  to  do  so?  J.P.G. 

Angelo  Herndon 

ANEW  chapter  in  the  story  of  Angelo  Hern- 
don, sentenced  to  18  years  on  the  chain 
gang  [as  told  by  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  last 
month]  has  been  written  by  a  judge  of  the 
Georgia  Superior  Court,  who  held  the  "insur- 
rection" law  unconstitutional.  Herndon  is  free 
on  bail.  The  state  will  carry  the  case  to  the 
US  Supreme  Court. 
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La  Guardia— Portrait  of  a  Mayor 


BY  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


TWO  years  from  now,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
1938,  a  mayor-elect,  chosen  in  November  1937,  will 
take  over,  or  as  the  case  may  be  continue,  posses- 
sion of  the  City  Hall  and  the  great  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities— together  with  their  limitations — embodied  in 
the  titular  command  of  the  government  of  Greater  New 
York.  Vast  floods  of  water,  bedevilled  by  many  tides  and 
cross-currents  and  befouled  with  political  sewage  new 
and  old,  must  go  under  bridges  between  now  and  then. 
At  this  midway  point,  with  the  future  subject  to  unfore- 
seeable, incalculable  vicissitudes  including  death  and 
taxes,  ups-and-downs  of  unemployment  and  prosperity 
if-and-when,  with  at  least  one  election  intervening  this 
year — one  may  glance  at  the  conditions  made  and  mak- 
ing which  that  incoming  or  continuing  administration 

ill  inherit,  or  resume.  Incidentally  at  the  man  "upon 
whose  personality,  ideas  and  behavior  that  succession 
greatly  if  not  chiefly  depends. 

Few  people  know  that  for  forty  years  before  he  took 
office  as  mayor  in  1934,  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  dreamed 
of  doing  something  about  New  York  City;  that  'way  out 
in  Arizona,  back  in  the  '90's  as  a  highschool  boy,  he  was 
reading  with  gusto  week-old  New  York  newspapers 
telling  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst's  battle  with  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  of  its  result  in  1895  in  the  election  of 
William  L.  Strong  and  one  of  the  sporadic  stable-clean- 
ings. To  be  sure,  "little  ol"  New  York"  then  meant  to 
only  Manhattan  Island;  but  that  1895  eruption 
greatly  expedited  the  creation  of  The  Greater  City. 

We  need  to  know  something  about  this  squat,  sturdy, 
sometimes  smiling  but  oftener 
ferociously  scrapping  second- 
generation  Italian.  The  first  of 
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In  this  close-up  of  Fusion's  scrapping  chief 
in  the  country's  second  biggest  job  Mr. 
Gavit  portrays  a  burgomaster  extraordinary 


his  "race"  ever  to  hold  this  office;  hitherto,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury anyway,  New  York  mayors  have  been  preponder- 
antly of  Irish  extraction.  Like  Al  Smith,  La  Guardia 
represents  American  democracy  functioning  appropriate- 
ly in  bringing  to  the  top  on  his  own  a  son  of  the  ordinary 
"common  people"  regardless  of  racial  origin  or  social 
status.  Also  the  famous  "melting  pot";  for  he  is  not  only 
Italian.  His  father,  by  name  Achilles,  was  born  at  Fog- 
gia,  inland  on  the  Adriatic  side  of  Italy  about  east  of 
Naples;  but  his  mother,  Irene  Coen  Luzzatti,  was  a 
Jew,  of  that  finest  "Safardi"  type,  in  the  case  of  her  fore- 
bears fugitive  to  Venice  from  persecution  in  Portugal. 
Of  that  stock  came  the  noted  philosopher  Spinoza,  our 
own  poetess,  Emma  Lazarus,  and  Benjamin  Cardozo, 
now  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  parents  met  and  were  married  at  Trieste  (port-of- 
call  for  Java,  where  La  Guardia  padre  had  been  a  band- 
musician),  coming  thence  to  New  York  and  Varick 
street  where  Fiorello  was  born  just  53  years  ago,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1882.  It  was  a  small  family— a  brother,  Richard, 
died  about  a  year  ago;  a  sister  survives,  at  Budapest.  His 
father  was  a  musician  of  taste  and  skill;  he  became  a 
bandmaster  in  the  United  States  army,  and  when  Fio- 
rello was  a  year  old  was  ordered  out  to  old  Fort  Hua- 
chuca  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Arizona.  So  it  was  after 
all  a  New  York  city  boy  who  got  excited,  out  there  by 
the  Mexican  border,  about  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  Tammany 
Hall.  Always  he  has  regarded  New  York  City  as  "home." 
And  here  he  is  at  last,  mayor  of  the  city,  charged  with 
Augean  stable  cleaning  and  administration;  challenged 

by  profound  desire  and  op- 
portunity to  do  something  in 
fulfilment  of  a  lifelong  ambi- 
tion. Already  two  years  deep 
in  the  job. 


'    AUGEAN"  is  right,  though  in  comparison  the  fabled 

/JL  stables  of  Augeias  of  Elis  were  a  cinch.  At  that,  it 
required  a  fusion  movement  to  cleaq  them.  There  were 
three  thousand  cattle  and  the  place  hadn't  been  cleaned 
for  thirty  years.  Hercules,  already  with  a  record  of  doing 
the  impossible,  undertaking  to  sanitate  the  place  in  one 
day,  broke  through  the  foundations  and  turned  in  a 
fusion  of  two  rivers.  The 
point  here  germane  is  that 
having  cleaned  the  stables 
he  called  it  a  day  and  went 
away.  So  far  as  I  know, 
neither  Hercules  nor  any- 
body else  stayed  on  the  job 
to  keep  the  stables  clean. 

The  things,  cattle  and  so- 
cial habits,  detritus  of  the 
past,  which  obstruct  and  be- 
foul the  City  of  New  York, 
have  been  here  for  much 
more  than  thirty  years. 
Some  of  them  date  back 
three  centuries.  Time  and 
again  there  has  been  a  great 
uproar  of  cleansing,  fusion 
of  streams  none  too  pure  in 
themselves;  but  always  the 
effort  died  out  for  lack  of 
persistence  in  good  motive 
and  works;  often,  perhaps 
usually,  because  the  man 
chosen  as  spearhead  of  re- 
form didn't  know  how  to 
follow  through  with  the 
dull  detail  of  administra- 
tion; or,  even  if  he  did 
know  how  and  tried  to  do 
it,  he  found  himself  blocked 
at  vital  points  by  limita- 
tions upon  his  authority. 
One  of  the  best  informed 
and  most  experienced  men 

in  public  administration  said  to  me  recently  that  no 
mayor  of  New  York  city  could  do  a  good  job — "he  has 
to  share  authority  and  responsibility  with  too  many  peo- 
ple over  whom  he  has  no  control."  And,  almost  invar- 
iably, the  people  who  enthusiastically  elected  him  went 
back  on  him.  For  example,  Seth  Low,  drafted  in  1901 
from  the  presidency  of  Columbia  University  to  become 
mayor  with  great  eclat  because  of  his  previous  efficiency 
as  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  was  a  Fusion  "reform"  mayor. 
After  his  overwhelming  defeat  for  reelection  he  ex- 
plained to  a  condoling,  puzzled  and  disappointed  friend : 

"It  is  very  simple.  Two  years  ago  I  ran  for  election  on 
a  platform  of  anti-vice.  Everyone  is  interested  in  vice. 
This  year  I  ran  on  a  platform  of  pro-virtue.  Nobody  is 
interested  in  virtue." 

Which  expresses  very  well  perhaps  the  greatest  handi- 
cap which  will  operate  against  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia 


The   mayor   is   a   ferocious   scrapper   when   aroused 


if  and  when  he  stands  for  reelection  in  November  1937. 
It  is  in  politics  one  thing  to  overthrow  a  scandalous  re- 
gime; quite  a  different  thing  to  interest  the  people  in 
merely  sustaining  a  clean  one.  In  the  one  there  is  drama 
and  battle  and  the  joy  of  turning  rascals  out;  in  the  other 
a  drab  affair  of  letting  well  enough  alone.  People  get 
more  fun  out  of  a  fight,  out  of  voting  against  somebody. 

The  Athenians  ostracized 
Aristides  because  they  got 
tired  of  hearing  him  called 
"the  Just!"  The  trouble 
with  the  spasms  of  "re- 
form" in  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  that  stable  clean- 
ing is  regarded  as  an  end 
rather  than  a  beginning. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  in 
these  pages  [see  New 
York — The  Second  Biggest 
Job,  by  John  Palmer  Gav- 
it,  Survey  Graphic,  March 
1933]  the  present  writer 
dilated  upon  the  almost  un- 
precedented opportunity 
offered  by  the  political  sit- 
uation then  existing,  for 
the  City  of  New  York  to 
"do  something  for  itself,  to 
find  and  elect  a  mayor  fit 
at  least  to  begin  the  mighty 
job  of  emancipation  and 
reconstruction."  It  was  a 
shot  in  the  air;  evoked 
chiefly  by  the  formidable 
showing  of  Joseph  V.  Mc- 
Kee  (neither  nominated 
nor  an  avowed  candidate) 
in  receiving  nevertheless 
upward  of  250,000  votes 
written  into  ballots — to  say 
nothing  of  thousands  more 
uncounted  or  by  various 

devices  thwarted  altogether.  And  there  seemed  a  paucity 
of  the  right  sort  of  men  available  by  virtue  of  character, 
experience  and  political  status  as  well  as  willing  courage, 
to  capture  the  opportunity.  Ex-Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
who  to  me  seemed  outstandingly  called  for  and  con- 
spicuously fit,  was  self-excluded.  For  one  thing  he  recog- 
nized the  magnitude  of  the  task :  that  it  was  no  one-term 
business.  When  I  reminded  him  of  his  own  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Executive  he  said: 

"Exactly.  It  took  ten  years.  It  is  one  thing  to  begin  a 
ten  years'  job  at  fifty;  something  else  at  sixty." 

SMITH  unavailable,  I  thought  of  others — for  instance 
George  McAneny,  likewise  ideally  equipped  but  at 
the  moment — at  that  moment,  mind  you — a  Tammany 
hostage;  too  much  of  a  gentleman  and  square  shooter  to 
run  against  Mayor  O'Brien  who  had  made  him,  first 
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commissioner  of  sanitation  and  then 
city  comptroller  and  had  played  fair 
with  him  in  both.  I  thought  of  Joe 
McKee,  who  had  done  well  in  his 
brief  succession  automatically  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
the  mayoralty  upon  Walker's  resig- 
nation, but  right  then  McKee  was 
scuttling  from  the  idea  like  a  scared 
rabbit. 

Others  were  thinking  about  all 
this,  too;  of  Judge  Seabury,  who 
lately  had  exposed  anew  the  need  of 
stable-cleaning  but  refused  to  be 
Hercules;  of  General  O'Ryan,  Bob 
Moses,  Langdon  Post  and  others  who 
do  not  matter  now. 


Telling  the  taxi-drivers.  The  late  Bernard  S.  Deutsch  on  the  mayor's  left 


Keystone 


I  CONFESS  that  I  did  not  then 
take  seriously  the  thought  of  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia, 
although  he  makes  few  bones  of  the  fact  that  he  was  do- 
ing so;  he  thought  it  up  himself!  I  should  have;  he  was  a 
logical  candidate.  In  running  unsuccessfully  against  Walk- 
er in  1929  he  polled  a  vote  much  larger  than  that  which 
elected  John  Purroy  Mitchel  in  1913.  Previously,  following 
Al  Smith  himself,  he  had  served  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  a  post  which  not  only  makes  its  incumbent 
ex  officio  acting  mayor  when  the  mayor  is  absent  and 
actual  mayor  in  event  of  his  death,  resignation  or  re- 
moval; but  is  in  itself  a  substantial  education  in  city 
affairs  and  problems.  In  that  job  he  had  fought  Hylan- 
ism  tooth  and  nail,  and  Tammany  at  its  worst.  If  I  had 
thought  of  him  at  all  it  would  have  been  chiefly  as  an 
obstreperous  kind  of  lone  wolf  in  Congress,  nominally 
Republican  but  habitually  insurgent;  fighting  the  Old 
Guard  and  all  that  expression  implies  in  politics  and 
legislation.  I  might  have  thought  of  him  as  an  aviator  on 


No  perfunctory  playground  visitor,  to  his  high  office  he  brought  his  love  of  children 


the  Italian  Front  in  the  World  War,  declining  safe  cleri- 
cal posts,  earning  a  decoration  for  valor  and  coming  out  a 
major.  I  knew  that  years  ago  he  was  in  the  consular  service 
at  Budapest,  Trieste  and  Fiume,  and  that  he  served  as  an 
interpreter  at  Ellis  Island  to  earn  his  living  while  studying 
law;  that  before  going  to  Congress  he  was  a  deputy  state 
attorney  general.  But  nothing  in  his  career  up  to  that  time 
suggested  him  to  me  as  equipped  by  temperament,  capacity 
or  experience  for  this  prodigious  job  of  radical  houseclean- 
ing  and  subsequent  patient,  constructive  administration. 
Offhand  it  might  seem  logical  and  timely  halfway 
through  his  term,  to  summarize  and  appraise  the  accom- 
plishments, the  defects,  the  failures  thus  far  of  the  Fusion 
administration  as  a  whole  and  of  La  Guardia  in  particu- 
lar, thus  far  in  their  lease  of  life.  Not  upon  even  four 
years  of  however  admirable  concrete  performance  alone, 
but  upon  continuing  realization  by  the  proverbially 
fickle  public  that  it  has  been  well  served,  will  depend  the 

renewal  of  that  lease  and 
really  permanent  results 
from  its  tenure.  It  would  be 
easy,  although  a  long  story, 
to  compile  even  a  "high 
spot"  list  of  concrete  things 
already  don  e — s  u  c  h 
for  example  as  the  reorgani- 
zation in  the  hospitals.  About 
the  time  of  this  publication 
the  mayor  himself  no  doubt 
will  be  issuing  just  such  a 
summary,  as  he  did  in  April 
1934,  of  the  "First  Hundred 
Days,"  and  a  year  ago,  of 
the  first  completed  year. 
Along  with  it,  as  chiaroscuro 
(one  doubts  the  mayor's 
feeling  called  upon  to  make 
it  a  true  work  of  art  in  that 
respect)  would  go  in  candor 
the  discount:  of  things  not 
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done.  Of  ante-election  promises,  some  of  them  ignorant, 
reckless  and  even  absurd,  unfilled  or  half -filled;  of  ex- 
pectations and  aspirations  impracticable  in  any  circum- 
stances, under  incorrigible  conditions,  or  requiring  not 
months  but  patient  years;  of  initial  and  continuing  blun- 
ders, obstruction  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  political  sabo- 
tage, limitations  of  authority  by  laws  new  and  old. 

THE  attempt  would  be  both  premature  and  mislead- 
ing. For  some  conspicuous  accomplishments  have 
been  the  completion,  even  if  perhaps  expedited,  of  proj- 
ects instituted — as  the  mayor  himself  acknowledged  for 
instance  just  now  in  opening  the  new  Municipal  Health 
building — by  previous  administrations;  or  as  in  the  case 
of  the  extraordinary  developments  in  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  the  pushing  of  the  Tri-Borough  bridge 
were  made  possible  only  by  abnormal  federal  and  state 
aid. 

Some  very  bad  situations,  financial  and  other,  glaring 
evils  baffling  to  any  administration,  are  inherited  or  in- 
herent. But  the  most  important  alibi,  for  either  the 
would-be  appraiser  or  for  the  administration,  going  to 
the  substance  of  this  whole  intricate  subject,  is  the  fact 
that  as  a  whole,  this  new  planting  has  still  to  mature — 
some  of  it  still  to  sprout — before  any  harvest;  let  be  any 
judgment  upon  it.  Some  of  it  may  have  to  be  plowed 
under  and  re-sown.  By  definition  and  hypothesis  this  is 
a  long-time  enterprise;  La  Guardia  and  his  colleagues 
are  making  a  magnificent  beginning.  Even  now,  one 
feels  as  might  have  felt  a  bright  young  reporter,  drop- 
ping in  at  noon  on  that  Augean  day  upon  Hercules  still 
knee-deep  in  muck,  to  audit  the  business.  There's  a 
weary  afternoon  still  to  come,  with  new  difficulties  from 
which  the  morning  was  relatively  free.  The  prospect  of 
continuance  in  the  long-time  job  has  become  increasingly 


Professor  LaGuardia,  right,  with  his 
orchestra  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona. 
Fiorello  a  the  boy  with  the  horn 


precarious;  the  burden  upon  the  al- 
ready over-burdened  mayor  is  sud- 
denly aggravated;  the  importance  of 
his  personality,  temperament,  ideas 
and  behavior — yes,  and  of  his  per- 
sonal health — becomes  more  than 
ever  critical.  For  a  gallant  colleague, 
Bernard  Deutsch,  as  deeply  devoted 
to  the  task  as  La  Guardia  himself,  has 
dropped  in  his  harness,  worked  out. 
With  the  capture  of  his  three  votes 
therein  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  the  vitally  important 
Board  of  Estimate,  the  city's  board 
of  directors,  including  the  ex-officio 
succession  to  the  mayoralty  itself,  has 
passed  out  of  Fusion  control. 

Perennial  Tammany  is  ever  philo- 
sophical in  defeat — it's  the  fall  of  the 
game;  better  luck  next  time — and  in 
such  case  pulls  in  the  belt  and  waits  for  the  next  throw. 
Readily  would  Tammany  have  forgiven  La  Guardia  had 
he  followed  the  rules  by  clearing  out  every  removable 
Tammany  Democrat  and  substituting  members  or  fol- 
lowers of  the  other  organization.  Four  years  later,  an- 
other overturn  and  the  shoe  back  on  the  old  foot.  Tam- 
many understands  that  technique;  it  is  its  own.  Indeed, 
it  has  certain  advantages:  for  example  in  shaking  out  a 
lot  of  old  barnacles  who  have  outlived  their  political 
usefulness.  They're  out — let  'em  stay  out  and  make  room 
for  new  blood. 

Both  Parties  Outraged 

BY  the  same  token,  the  Republican  organization,  such 
as  it  is  in  New  York  City,  expected,  even  counted 
upon,  just  that,  with  concurrent  hope  that  by  judicious 
use  of  the  patronage  under  his  control  La  Guardia,  as 
after  all  a  Republican,  would  construct  a  machine,  with 
a  core  of  well-tried  loyal  party  Republicans,  and  fill  up 
the  long-empty  party  trough  for  the  starving  faithful 
hitherto  perforce  content  with  crumbs  from  the  Tam- 
many feast;  with  a  view  of  reelection  four  years  thence, 
and — a  wild  but  chronic  dream — maybe  even  begin- 
ning the  permanent  "rescue"  of  the  city  for  beneficent 
Republican  rule.  Why  not?  Philadelphia  is,  barring  tem- 
porary accidents,  as  incurably  Republican  as  New  York 
is  Democratic. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  outfit  has  been  most 
outraged  by  what  La  Guardia  actually  has  done.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  he  has  been  trying  to  build  a 
personal  machine;  those  who  say  that  he  has  unduly 
favored  Italians,  and  so  on;  but  I  do  not  see  appreciable 
signs  of  either.  He  hasn't  seemed  to  know,  or  care, 
whether  any  of  his  appointees,  large  or  small,  or  those  of 
his  cabinet  or  personal  subordinates,  are  Democrat,  Re- 
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Edwin  Goldman,  bandmaster,  steps 
back  as  Mayor  LaGuardia  takes  the 
baton  during  a  Central  Park  concert 


publican  or  Seventh-Day  Adventist; 
Jew  or  Gentile,  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic, "Aryan"  or  what-have-you-else. 
He  hasn't  been  fussy  even  about 
whether  some  of  them  came  from 
New  York  City — or  State,  for  that 
matter.  He  has  seemed  substantially 
unaware  that  there  is  to  be  in  1937 
an  election  imperilling  not  only  his 
own  tenure  but  that  of  the  anti- 
Tammany  Fusion  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  his  administration  will 
have  accomplished  for  the  city.  There 
are  those  within  the  administration 
and  other  sincere  and  unselfish  advo- 
cates of  Fusion  who  believe  the 
mayor  ought  to  have  "played  poli- 
tics"— for  Fusion  in  the  next  cam- 
paign. The  defeat  of  Joseph  D.  Mc- 
Goldrick  for  district  attorney  of 
Kings  County  at  the  last  election  may  well  have  been 
due  to  the  crumbling  away  of  the  Fusion  organization  in 
that  county  for  lack  of  recognition  and  support  by  the 
City  Hall.  Keeping  alive  even  a  Fusion  organization  is 
not  entirely  an  affair  of  disinterested  public  spirit. 

"On  the  first  of  January  1934,"  Mayor  La  Guardia  has 
said  repeatedly,  reiterating  a  pledge  made  after  his  elec- 
tion, "I  left  politics  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  years.  1 
have  taken  politics  out  of  the  City  Hall." 

In  my  judgment  he  has  substantially  lived  up  to  that 
pledge.  He  went  further  than  that.  Last  fall  he  ordered 
city  employes  under  his  authority  to  resign  their  posi- 
tions if  any  in  connection  with  party  political  organiza- 
tions. Whether  or  not  it  was  justifiable  to  forbid  members 
of  the  city  administration  direct  influence  upon  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  public  officers;  whether  that 
played  for  instance  a  part  in  the  recent  machine  victory 
over  the  district-attorneyship  in  Kings  County,  may  be 
debatable;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  intent  to 
carry  out  La  Guardia's  promise  to  "take  the  city  adminis- 
tration out  of  politics,  and  politics  out  of  the  administra- 
tion." 

'  I  \HERE  is  more  to  it  however  than  a  merely  negative 
JL  policy  of  not  favoring  politicians.  Dear  to  the  heart  of 
La  Guardia — not  that  he  invented  it — is  the  ideal  of  "ca- 
reer" incentive  in  the  city's  service  clear  to  the  bottom; 
of  inspiring  the  rank  and  file  to  that  state  of  mind  in 
work  which  marks  the  difference  between  a  "job"  and 
a  "profession";  leading  and  enabling  a  fireman,  a  police- 
man, a  street-sweeper,  a  garbage-gatherer,  to  be  proud 
of  his  work  and  earn  his  way  to  promotion  on  merit 
iown  from  day  to  day,  with  honest  civil  service  exami- 
lations  to  sift  out  the  best.  The  son  of  a  street-cleaning 
foreman  in  an  examination  conducted  on  the  level  won 
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to  a  deputyship — and,  by  the  way,  in  his  first  month 
saved  in  gas  economies  his  salary  for  two  years!  This  has 
been  well  begun,  but  will  take  long  to  flourish  habitual- 
ly, retarded  by  all  traditions  and  machinations.  And 
against  it  sleeplessly  operates  fear  of  the  political  Here- 
after; for  the  more  loyally  a  city  employe  serves  in  this 
spirit,  the  more  certainly  he  is  preparing  destruction  for 
himself  in  the  day  of  reckoning  with  a  restoration  of  the 
old  political  control.  How  often  has  an  abused  wife 
failed  to  cooperate  in  her  own  rescue  from  connubial 
brutality,  realizing  all  too  well  that  after  the  would-be 
rescuers  have  gone  about  other  business,  she  must  go  on 
living  with  him!  Nevertheless,  despite  this  disheartening 
consideration,  a  new  spirit  and  atmosphere  unmistakably 
infuse  the  personnel  of  the  city  civil  service  under  the 
mayor's  jurisdiction.  Apparent  too  is  the  curtailment,  not 
to  say  the  complete  suppression,  of  graft,  petty  and  large, 
and  the  breaking-up  of  many  kinds  of  systematic  extor- 
tion, organized  "rackets."  A  notable  instance  is  in  the 
markets,  where  banded  ladrones  preyed  as  by  ancient 
right  upon  farmers  and  shopkeepers.  Private  cartmen 
used  to  pay  graft  for  dumping;  now  the  lawfully  regu- 
lated fees  go  direct  to  the  city  to  the  tune  of  some 
$200,000  a  year. 

The  above,  of  course,  are  only  samples;  all  along  the 
line  they  extend,  together  with  economies  due  to  both  im- 
proved system  and  cooperation  by  employes  encouraged 
in  a  new  point  of  view.  Honest  folks  increasingly  are 
bidding  for  city  contracts,  and  getting  them.  Mayor  La- 
Guardia has  a  special  "scunner"  against  crooked  con- 
tractors— his  father  died  at  Tampa  in  the  Spanish  war, 
of  the  famous  "embalmed  beef."  At  the  least  of  it,  he  is 
entitled  to  chief  credit  along  these  lines,  for  he  selected 
the  commissioners  who  are  doing  it.  He  could  have 
made  or  permitted,  conditions  quite  otherwise. 
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IT  is,  as  everybody  knows,  chiefly  through  patronage — 
appointments  to  offices  and  jobs  great  and  small,  and 
subsequent  domination  of  the  appointees — that  any  may- 
or, or  any  political  organization  acting  through  him  and 
his  subordinates,  rules  the  city,  for  the  benefit  of  some- 
body, whether  that  be  a  Boss,  a  politico-business  fabric, 
or,  as  happens  upon  rare  occasions  and  is  happening  just 
now,  the  people  of  the  city.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  at 
the  same  time,  that  under  the  present  charter  and  form 
of  organization,  with  the  clumsy,  complicated  system  of 
overlapping,  duplicating,  often  conflicting  county  and 
borough  jurisdictions  and  functions,  the  executive  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  are 
confused     and     circum- 
scribed. Incidentally  ham- 
pering is  the  possession 
by  the  (now  Tammany- 
controlled)  Board  of  Es- 
timate of  important   ad- 
ministrative   as    well    as 
legislative    powers.    This 
fact  alone  handicaps  any 
mayor  and  offers  him  the 
alibi  of  divided  responsi- 
bility.  Significant  is   the 
initial  declaration  of  the 
new    Tammany    control 
that  it  will  not  "play  pol- 
itics" and  so  allow  La- 
Guardia     to     "pass     the 
buck."    Added    to    these 
conditions  is  the  still  fur- 
ther confusing  elaboration 
of  state  and  federal  inter- 
ference   through    unem- 
ployment relief  and  loans 
for  work  projects.  More 
than  sufficiently  augment-  That's  lhe  tin.box 

ing  the  mayor's  burdens 

and  thoroughly  exacerbating  his  native  composure  if  any. 
All  of  which  said,  and  true,  under  the  charter  and 
conditions  "as  is,"  the  opportunities  are  great.  As  de- 
scribed in  the  discussion  of  the  city  by  Norman  Thomas 
and  Paul  Blanshard  (the  latter  then  director  of  the  City 
Affairs  Committee  but  now  by  La  Guardia's  appoint- 
ment, commissioner  of  accounts,  and  as  such  empowered 
to  investigate  for  the  mayor  just  such  conditions  as  he 
and  Thomas  illuminated) : 

The  mayor  who  presides  over  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  a 
person  of  vast  powers.  He  appoints  the  executive  heads  of 
the  city  departments,  the  masters  of  police,  fire,  correction, 
charity,  health,  hospitals,  sanitation,  docks,  tenement  houses, 
parks  and  playgrounds.  He  appoints  also  the  magistrates 
and  judges  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Childen's  Courts,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Standards  and  Appeals — though  he  cannot  remove  magis- 
trates.* 


*  WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  NEW  YORK?  By  Norman  Thomas 
and  Paul  Blanshard.  New  York,  Uacmillan  Co.  364  pp.  Price  12  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 


The  mayor  is  himself  a  magistrate.  He  is  also  chair- 
man ex  officio  of  many  boards  and  committees,  and 
appoints  not  a  few  of  the  members  thereof;  appoints 
also  executive  subordinates  not  named  above,  such  for 
instance  as  the  director  of  the  budget,  whom  he  may 
likewise  remove  at  pleasure.  Obviously,  as  Thomas  and 
Blanshard  went  on  to  say : 

If  he  is  a  Tammany  man  (and  he  usually  is)  then  the 
Tammany  brand  is  on  every  department  and  loyalty  to 
Tammany  is  the  condition  of  appointment. 

This  time  he  is  not  a  Tammany  man.  Another  kind  of 
loyalty  was  required,  and  the  mayor's  biggest  job  would 

seem  to  be  to  maintain 
and  inflame  that  loyalty. 
Almost  anybody  could 
write — it's  no  trick  at  all 
— a  prescription  for  an 
ideal  mayor  of  an  ideal 
city;  of  an  ideal  New 
York,  such  as  never  was 
or  could  be  on  land  or 
sea.  Lots  of  people  first 
and  last  have  done  it,  en- 
visaging a  community 
and  circumstances  largely 
imaginary.  Few  are  those 
who  understand  what 
Greater  New  York  is,  or 
the  tremendous  difficul- 
ties, obstacles,  interfer- 
ences, limitations,  ham- 
pering the  best  equipped 
and  best  intentioned  may- 
or. Incidentally,  whatever 
might  have  been  done  by 
the  best  of  mayors  in  for- 
mer, "normal"  times,  the 
whole  picture  is  compli- 
cated now  by  extraordi- 
nary, unprecedented  conditions  arising  from  world-wide 
economic  depression  and  financial  confusion,  wide- 
spread, terrifying,  demoralizing  unemployment  and  ne- 
cessity of  relief  and  creation  of  work  projects  not  only 
of  emergency  character  but  foreseen  as  likely  to  prove  in 
considerable  degree  a  permanent  disgrace  to  our  so- 
called  civilization.  This  has  occasioned  inextricable  en- 
tanglement, despite  all  "home  rule"  needs  and  desires,  of 
the  city's  affairs  with  state  and  national  administrations, 
making  the  city  actually  more  answerable  to  Washington 
than  to  Albany. 

Anyone  undertaking  to  appraise  the  local,  municipal 
situation  without  reference  to  these  embroiling  things 
must  go  far  astray. 

Nevertheless  certain  local,  immediate  considerations 
abide;  we  can  ask,  conditions  being  what  they  are,  and 
against  the  background  of  the  past,  what  at  this  stage  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  any  mayor  and  especially  of 
this  mayor — he  being  the  kind  of  person  that  he  is.  We 
have  a  right  to  judge  him  by  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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BY  MARY  ROSS 


T 


T  is  obvious — u  n  1  e  s  s 
one  thinks  about  it — 
that  cost  is,  and  should 
be,  the  test  of  price,"  writes 
Walton  H.  Hamilton,  direc- 
tor of  the  federal  Consum- 
ers' Division  and  the  Presi- 
dent's advisor  on  consumer  problems.  When  one  stops  to 
think,  or  still  more  to  investigate,  the  obviousness  be- 
comes about  as  clear  as  mud.  The  price  of  shoes,  for 
example,  hinges  in  part  on  the  price  of  hides;  that,  in 
turn,  is  a  concern  of  the  packers  and  is  related  to  the 
amounts  of  meat  on  family  platters.  What  is  on  the  plat- 
ters may  be  determined  by  desire  or  by  need ;  by  drought 
on  the  ranches;  by  policies — or  their  lack — in  the  use  of 
land,  in  the  living  of  the  farmers  or  the  city  people  whose 
market  lists  may  be  limited  by  the  bounds  of  a  relief 
check;  by  the  dicta  of  scientists,  fashions  in  dietetics  or 
war  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  And  at  the  same 
time,  there  swirl  unseen  about  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  show- 
case a  host  of  forces  arising  from  making  and  selling  as 
well  as  materials;  patent  policies  for  the  machines,  wages 
for  the  workers,  the  living  of  wholesaler,  retailer,  clerk 
and  delivery  boy;  style-consciousness  of  the  wearer,  skill 
or  extravagance  of  the  advertiser.  The  price  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  conceivably  might  have  a  relationship  at  some 
point  to  the  costs  of  relief;  the  status  of  international 
agreement  determined  by  wholly  unrelated  considera- 
tions; to  a  vogue  for  dancing  or  sports  that  stampeded  a 
sufficient  number  of  customers  into  a  new  kind  of  foot- 
gear; to  the  cost  of  change  in  industrial  technology.  How 
untangle  the  "costs"  that  enter  into  price? 

"The  bother,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "is  that  price  and 
cost  belong  in  different  realms.  In  a  business  economy 
costs  are  incurred  in  the  production  of  a  ware  which  is 
to  be  offered  for  sale;  price  is  the  sum  realized  against 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  market."  Price  therefore  be- 
comes "a  shorthand  expression  for  the  aggregation  of 
conditions  and  events  which  constitute  a  going  industry." 

To  study  that  aggregation  of  conditions  and  events 
was  the  aim  of  research  directed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  under 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  With  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  new  Consumers'  Division  [see 
Survey  Graphic,  November  1935,  page  524,  The  Con- 
sumers' Front,  by  Walton  H.  Hamilton]  this  series  of 
studies  moved  over  into  the  field  delimited  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  charge  to  the  new  division  to  review  public 
policy  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  consumer  and  to  sug- 
gest means  of  promoting  larger  and  more  economical 
production  of  desired  goods.  The  quotations  above  and 
the  summaries  which  follow  are  taken  from  a  series  of 
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Back  of  every  price  tag  lies  a  maze  of  cost 
and  complex  circumstance,  now  being  explored 
by  the  federal  Consumers'  Division.  Miss  Ross 
summarizes  the  just  released  analyses  of  three 
diverse  examples:  automobiles;  ice/  whiskey 


reports,  by  the  director  and 
members  of  his  staff  which 
now  are  being  issued  serially 
by  the  division  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  the  past  two 
years.  Their  common  aim  is 
to  show  forces,  wholly  differ- 
ent in  one  commodity  from  another,  which  operate  to  de- 
termine prices  and  hence  the  availability  of  things  Amer- 
icans use.  Summary  must  needs  be  sketchy,  and  the  reports 
cited  are  only  a  few  of  a  larger  number  still  to  be  issued. 

Price  of  Automobiles 

GRANTED  the  economic  framework  in  which  ne- 
cessarily it  operates,  the  automobile  industry  was  a 
robustly  healthy  individual  in  a  population  made  up 
largely  of  invalids,  said  Albert  Abrahamson,  in  Report 
No.  5,  summarizing  his  study  of  automobile  prices  at 
the  end  of  1934.  In  1896  an  automobile  was  exhibited  as 
a  freak  attraction  at  a  circus  side-show;  now  the  industry 
is  the  country's  most  important  consumer  of  steel,  gaso- 
line, lubricating  oil,  rubber,  plate  glass,  nickel,  lead,  mo- 
hair and  upholstery  leather.  Directly  or  indirectly  auto- 
mobile manufacture  and  maintenance  account  for  one  in 
ten  of  the  gainfully  employed.  Its  place  in  the  family  and 
business  budget  was  so  firmly  established  that  after 
1929  the  total  amount  spent  for  automobile  transporta- 
tion declined  considerably  less  than  did  the  national  in- 
come; hence  the  proportion  spent  on  automobiles  actual- 
ly rose  during  hard  times.  That  amount  accounts  for  one 
dollar  in  eight  of  all  consumer  expenditures;  it  is  claimed 
that  in  the  American  family  budget  "auto  transportation 
is  about  as  important  as  food  and  clothing." 

For  thirty  years  or  more  prices  of  automobiles  have 
been  going  down.  At  the  same  time,  quality  for  a  given 
price  has  gone  up.  At  the  start,  the  cost  and  unreliability 
of  automobiles  made  them  accessible  only  to  the  wealthy 
and  even-tempered.  Technical  improvements  and  declin- 
ing prices  brought  them  into  the  realm  of  mass  produc- 
tion. This  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  rise  of  instal- 
ment selling,  which  in  automobiles  has  reached  its  high 
point  in  consumer-products.  Price  of  automobiles  also  is 
influenced  by  sale  of  used  cars.  From  1921  to  1926,  30  to 
40  percent  of  public  expenditure  for  all  motor  car  trans- 
portation went  to  new  cars.  By  1932,  this  figure  had  fall- 
en to  12  percent.  The  new  owner  market  reached  a  peak 
in  1923.  Since  1926  more  used  cars  than  new  have  been 
sold.  In  1933,  178  used  cars  were  sold  for  every  100  new 
and  in  85  percent  of  the  new  car  sales  a  used  car  was 
given  in  part  payment.  (About  half  of  the  used  car  sales 
in  turn  involved  trade-ins  of  still  older  vehicles.)  Because 
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of  the  system  which  requires  the  local  dealer  to  buy  a 
new  car  outright,  not  merely  to  accept  it  on  consign- 
ment, the  dealer  often  has  taken  the  licking  in  the  trade- 
ins  :  in  order  to  sell  new  cars,  he  has  been  obliged  to  give 
a  concealed  price  concession  by  accepting  old  cars  for 
more  than  their  re-sale  value.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
he  can  cut  prices  also  when  he  wishes  to,  by  sacrificing 
part  of  his  commission  of  19-23  percent,  despite  the  fixed 
price  for  the  new  car  set 
and  advertised  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. Mr.  Abrahamson 
finds  that  the  manufactur- 
ers soon  will  be  forced  to 
face  the  implications  of  the 
used  car  market,  which  so 
far  they  have  left  up  to  the 
dealers.  One  of  the  forces 
that  so  far  has  helped  them 
to  overlook  it  has  been  the 
American  habit  of  keeping 
up  with  the  new  models, 
buying  automobiles  for 
style  as  well'  as  transporta- 
tion. One  official  in  the  in- 
dustry insists  it  is  a  "work 
of  art."  New  models  may 
involve  expenditures  of 
many  millions  though  cam- 
ouflage artists  are  skilled  in 
making,  something  that 
looks  different  but  funda- 
mentally is  much  the  same. 
The  price  of  an  automo- 
bile in  the  United  States 
may  be  anything  from  $5 
or  even  less  to  many  thou- 
sands. At  the  levels  at  which  most  cars  are  bought  the 
purchaser  has  a  choice  of  a  bewildering  variety  of  prod- 
ucts. Competition  may  depend  little  on  price.  With  a 
given  amount  of 
dollars,  for  ex- 
ample, one  may 
buy  a  new  Ford, 
middle-aged 


Buick  or  an  eld- 
erly Lincoln,  ac- 
cording to  taste. 
He  who  chooses 
among  new  cars 
in  the  most  bit- 
terly competi- 
tive area  may 
buy  a  Ford, 
Chevrolet  or 
Plymouth  not 
because  of  dif- 
ference in  price 
but  because  of 
w  o  rd-of -mouth 


National   Association   of  Finance   Companies — courtesy   Consumers'    Division 
Since  1926  more  used  than  new  cars  have  been  sold 


LIFE  sf 


A  continuous  inventory  of  automobiles  in  the  US  since  1913,  showins  average  life 


reputation,  his  judgment  of  style  or  serviceability,  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  advertising  or  the  salesman's  personality, 
the  shares  of  stock  he  owns  or  even  a  preference  in  labor 
policies. 

A  violent  struggle  for  survival  has  marked  the  history 
of  automobile  manufacturing.  Out  of  unnumbered  hun- 
dreds of  companies  which  have  embarked  since  1903, 
there  remained  29  companies  in  1934.  Three  of  these 

produced  91  percent  of  the 
new  cars  registered  in  Aug- 
ust 1934.  In  the  beginning, 
Mr.  Abrahamson  declares, 
the    automobile    manufac- 
turer was  "an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  that  noble  savage 
— the    true    entrepreneur." 
Parts  were  made  and  as- 
sembled in  existing  plants. 
The  "manufacturer"  was  a 
coordinator   who   disposed 
of  the  final   product.  He 
needed  little  capital.  Now 
huge  sums  of  fixed  and 
working    capital    are    in- 
volved. General  Motors  is 
the  largest  lumber  owner 
in  the  country.  For  the  past 
ten  years  Ford  has  been  de- 
veloping his  own  resources 
in  coal,  lumber,  iron,  rub- 
ber, upholstery,  cloth,  wire, 
glass,  paper,  machinery  and 
transportation.    In    large 
part  the  public  has  provid- 
ed this  capital  as  a  part  of 
the  price  of  their  automo- 
biles. Even  while  prices  have  been  declining,  they  have 
furnished  the  profits  which  by  the  end  of  1926  accounted 
for  an  average  of  80  percent  of  the  tangible  invested  cap- 
ital of  the  eleven 
major    automo- 
bile companies. 
At  any  given 
moment,   Mr. 
Abrahamson 
finds,  the  price 
of    automobiles 
is     a     product 
made  up  of 
many     factors : 
"past  prices,  the 
judgments      of 
business     men, 
the  very  nature 
of  the  automo- 
bile,   the    de- 
mand for  it,  the 
technique       of 
production,  the 
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methods  of  distribution,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  old  car  problem." 

"Judgments  of  business  men" 
means  an  elaborate  process  of  de- 
ciding each  year  what  will  entice 
purchasers,  rinding  what  that  may 
cost,  re-adjusting  specifications  or 
estimates  of  return  on  capital,  if 
necessary — always  with  a  weather 
eye  on  competitors — and  finally  is- 
suing a  price  f.o.b.,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  "do  the  trick"  of  get- 
ting what  the  concern  estimates 
as  its  place  in  the  consumers'  sun. 
Sales  experience  may  bring  a  sub- 
sequent revision  of  the  price.  A 
financial  history  of  the  industry 
reveals  many  incorrect  guesses. 
Sometimes  the  price  decided  upon 
bears  little  relation  to  cost,  as  in 
recent  years  of  Packard,  which 
frankly  produced  a  car  at  a  loss  to 
hold  a  "proper  share  of  the  mar- 
ket" in  the  hope  of  better  days. 
Within  the  industry  there  exists 
"a  bitter  and  frequently  unscrup- 
ulous struggle"  for  sales  and  prof- 
its, but  alongside  it  also  what  some 
commentators  have  called  co-oper- 
ative competition.  Thus  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Ford,  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  offers  a  united  front  of 
manufacturers  not  only  in  dealing 
with  many  labor  policies  or  inter- 
national marketing  agreements, 
but  also  in  respect  to  certain  pat- 
ents pooled  by  certain  of  its  mem- 
bers to  avoid  litigation  and  speed 
the  development  of  the  product  by  avoiding  competition. 

"Proud  of  its  accomplishments,"  Mr.  Abrahamson  de- 
clares, "content  with  its  record  in  profit-making,  uncon- 
cerned with  problems  of  overcapacity,  and  confident  of 
a  substantial  future  demand,  the  automobile  industry  of- 
fers a  fairly  glowing  picture  of  healthy  'capitalism.' " 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  everyone  has  been  satis- 
fied. "The  consumer,  levies  upon  whom  have  so  largely 
financed  the '  industry,  complains  of  the  emphasis  upon 
style  at  the  expense  of  cheaper  transportation.  The  labor- 
er whose  rewards  have  hardly  been  in  keeping  with  the 
grand  manner  of  American  industry,  complains  of  ex- 
ploitation by  consumer  and  entrepreneur.  The  dealer, 
still  sorely  troubled  by  the  used  car  problem,  complains 
of  the  indifference  of  the  manufacturer.  Some  of  those 
outside  the  industry  point  to  the  overdevelopment  of  the 
industry  in  the  sense  that  there  are  too  many  automobiles 
in  a  country  where  so  many  other  desired  goods  and 
services  are  not  available  to  the  masses.  .  .  .  The  very 
process  of  making  cheap  cars  available  to  the  masses  has 
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prevented  the  proper  development  of  other  industries 
such  as  housing.  ...  In  short,  competition  has  not 
worked  out  satisfactorily  as  between  industries." 

Such  difficulties,  however,  spring  less  from  the  indus- 
try itself,  the  study  finds,  than  the  general  economic  en- 
vironment in  which  it  operates.  In  general  "the  automo- 
bile industry  has  satisfactorily  performed  the  function  of 
supplying  cars  cheaply  to  consumers." 

Price   of   Ice 

IN  the  family  of  prices,  the  price  of  ice  is  an  exceeding- 
ly dignified  member,  remarks  C.  C.  Linnenberg,  Jr., 
in  Reports  No.  15  and  16.  While  other  price  curves  have 
run  uphill  and  down,  that  of  ice  has  followed  in  recent 
years  and  through  the  depression  the  sedate  course  of  a 
Kansas  highway.  "Ice  prices  are  stable  because  real  price 
competition  is  usually  absent  and  because  consumers 
vary  the  amounts  of  their  purchases  only  slightly  when 
relatively  large  price  changes  occur."  During  the  occa- 
sional price  wars  between  com-  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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Hard  Heads  and  Hot  Collars 


BY  WILLIAM  HARD 


NOT  since  Robert  Browning  wrote  Sordello  has 
there  been  anything  so  baffling  to  the  average 
business  intelligence  as  the  New  Deal. 

Of  course,  business  men  may  be  dumb.  From  the 
strictly  political  point  of  view,  they  doubtless  often  are. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
says  that  people  engaged  in 
economic    affairs    are    not 
very  well  fitted  to  be  po- 
litical rulers.  Senator  Pen- 
rose    of    Pennsylvania,    to 
my  knowledge,  enter- 
tained   that    same 
view.  Business  men 
are  so  engrossed  in 
slide  rules  and  bal- 
ance sheets  and  one 
thing  and  another 
of  that  sort  that  so- 
cial, psychological, 
political     develop- 
ments tend  to  get 
ahead  of  their  ob- 
servation and  un- 
derstanding. Even 
so,  however,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that 
never  before  have 
they  been  left  so 
gapingly    far    be- 
hind   as    by    the 
New  Deal. 

The  resultant  sit- 
uation is  much  to 
be  deplored.  In  the 
first  place,  it  leads 
to  positive  fanati- 
cism. A  western 
business  man  re- 
marked to  me  the 
other  day:  "If  I 
find  any  of  my  ex- 
ecutives voting 
again  for  Roose- 
velt, I'm  going  to  fire  them."  I  naturally  remonstrated. 
I  objected  to  political  pressure  by  employers.  My  friend 
stared  at  me  in  surprise  and  in  resentment.  He  said 
emphatically : 

"I'm  not  talking  politics.  I  simply  mean  that  anybody 
who  is  for  Roosevelt  is  just  too  stupid  to  be  of  any  good 
to  me.  I  wouldn't  trust  him  to  keep  the  floors  clean." 

And  another  western  business  man,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  said  to  me: 


I'm  thinking  of  closing  the  business  down.  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  going  to  belong  to  me,  anyway,  or  to  Professor 
Tugwell.  And  let  me  tell  you  something.  I  can't  get  the 
younger  men  in  our  firm  to  want  to  take  it  over.  They're  as 
scared  as  I  am.  They  don't  know  whether  they'd  own  the 
business,  or  the  government  would,  or  the  AF  of  L. 

Now    when    the    Presi- 

Broadcaster  extraordinary  throughout  three   Re-  dent  calls  such  a  man  a 

publican  administrations,  Mr.  Hard  lays  aside  his  Tory,  he's  using  the  wrong 

penchant  for  politics  to  delineate  that  vibrant  word.  The  man  isn't  a  case 

.    A  .     ...        •  of  Toryism.  He  s  a  case  of 

cross-section  of  American  economic  life  where  ^  shdlshock  which  is 

business  men  are  in  recoil  against  Washington       very  bad  for  the  revival  of 

employment  and 
of  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

The  general  wel- 
fare requires  ener- 
gy and  enthusiasm 
and    audacity    by 
private  business 
men    in    general. 
Today  in  general 
they  are  not  mere- 
ly   anti-Roosevelt- 
ian    in    politics — 
which  is  a  second- 
ary    matter  —  but 
irresolute  and  un- 
aggressive  in  eco- 
nomics, which  is  a 
primary       matter. 
For  an  unaggres- 
sive    capitalism    is 
really    no    capital- 
ism at  all.  It  will 
produce    no    eco- 
nomic progress  and 
no  expanding 
range  of  economic 
employment.    We 
are  drifting  toward 
a  state  of  things  in 
which  we   may 
have  neither  capi- 
talism  nor  socialism   in  a  true  form — but  a  deadlock. 
I  calculate,  accordingly,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  study 
should  be  the  present  mentality  and  the  present  morale 
of  his  fellow-citizens  who  are  engaged  in  business.  Imag- 
ine that  the  shades  of  night  are  falling  fast  and  that 
groups  of  ordinary  middlingly  well-to-do  business  execu- 
tives are  drifting  into  the  lounge  of  their  favorite  club. 
The  page  opposite  renders  their  conversation  as  I  have 
heard  it  in  nearly  every  section  of  this  country. 


CARTOONS  IN  THIS  ARTICLE  BY  HERBLOCK  FOR  XEA  SERVICE,  INC. 
'Let'»  sec  what  you've  got  for  me  first' 
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•  AVE  a  drink." 

"Sure.  You  might  as  well  spend 
it  now  while  it  will   buy  some- 
thing." 

"Toss  it  to  the  barkeeps  or  toss  it  to  the 
reliefees.  What's  the  difference?" 

"Don't  be  hard  hearted.  Nobody  ought  to 
starve." 

"And  nobody  will  except  those  perhaps  that 
have  some  money  now," 

"Security  for  those  who  didn't  have  it.  Inse- 
curity for  those  who  did  have  it.  That's  the 
noise-  right  now.  Get  wise." 

"And  if  it  costs  money,  why,  the  President 
can  always  go  to  a  bank  and  have  them  write 
him  out  a  new  bond." 

"What's  the  difference  between  those  book- 
entry  bonds  and  just  so  much  printing-press 
currency?" 

"Ask  the  President  and  the  big  bankers. 
Don't  ask  me  a  tough  one  like  that." 

"And  the  President  said  he  was  going  to  cut 
down  government  expenses  25  percent.  And 
he  said  he  was  going  to  give  us  a  budget  'an- 
nually balanced.'  Did  you  hear  him  when  he 
made  his  acceptance  speech  at  the  Chicago 
convention?" 

"T  ISTEN,  Jimmie,  there's  some  pest  in 
every  town  who  goes  and  memorizes  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1932  and  the  speeches 
Roosevelt  made  about  it.  You're  the  one  in 
this  town.  And  you're  just  about  as  popular  as 
A  Bicycle  Built  For  Two." 

"Yes,  cut  out  those  old  songs.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  Tin  Pan  Alleys,  musical  and 
political.  Neither  of  them  means  a  thing." 

"But  never  forget  that  he  was  going  to  cut 
the  army  and  navy  down  so  that  they  wouldn't 
come  so  close  to  costing  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  That  was  in  the  platform  too.  And  the 
army  and  the  navy  have  been  going  up  ever 
since." 

"And  the  way  to  believe  what  he  says  now 
is  the  way  you  believe  what  he  said  then." 

"Well,  the  farmers  are  doing  better." 

"Why  shouldn't  they?  They've  got  to  be 
helped,  and  are.  Farmers  are  noble.  Labor 
skates  are  noble.  But  what's  a  business  man? 
When  did  he  last  get  a  kind  word?" 

"You're  the  forgotten  class,  old-timer.  The 
President  doesn't  know  any  business  men  ex- 
cept the  big  sharks  in  Wall  Street,  and  they're 
lousy,  and  so  you're  lousy  too.  You're  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heap.  You're  the  opposite  of  the 
top.  First,  there's  the  farmer.  Then  there's 
the  professor.  Then  there's  the  plasterer  and 
the  plumber  if  he  has  a  union.  Then  there's 
the  reliefce.  Then  there's  nothing.  And  then 
there's  nothing.  And  then  there's  the  business 
man." 

'""THE  President  said  in  his  acceptance  speech 
that  his  farm  relief  would  not  cost  the 
government  any  money.  He  also  said  that  he 
was  100  percent  against  the  unsound  policy 
of  restricting  agricultural  products  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  domestic  market." 

"There  you  go  again.  What  a  memory! 
Always  looking  backward!  Tory,  Tory,  Tory!" 

"And  now  he's  telling  every  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory just  how  many  bags  of  sugar  to  grind. 
Where  was  that  in  the  platform?" 

"You  hop  on  a  platform.  Then  you  skip  on 
a  platform.  Then  you  jump  from  it.  That's 
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the  whole  of  politics." 

"Wait  till  he  starts  telling  you,  Jack,  how 
many  of  those  pasted  labels  you  can  make  in 
that  dump  of  yours." 

"And  I  know  who  he'll  send  to  do  it  to  me. 
There  was  a  fellow  in  my  class  at  college  who 
never  learned  anything  because  he  was  always 
reading.  So  he's  a  professor  now.  I'm  just 
waiting  for  him  to  come  to  take  me  over." 

"Trust  to  the  Constitution.  Your  dump  is 
yours." 

"Why  doesn't  he  tell  us  just  what  his  idea 
is  about  improving  the  Constitution?" 

"Why  doesn't  he  tell-  you  anything  before 
he  does  it?" 

'""THIS  morning  he  and  Mr.  Hull  reduced 
the  tariff  duty  on  my  stuff.  First  I  heard 
of  it  was  in  the  papers." 

"So,  Jimmie,  it's  your  turn  again." 
"Thanks.  I  almost  missed  it.  The  Democratic 
platform  of  1932  said  that  we  ought  to  go  at 
tariff  duties  through  'a  fact-finding  commission 
free  from  executive  interference.'  Wake  me  up 
every  now  and  then  I'll  tell  you  some  more. 
It's  in  forty  chapters." 

"And  now  the  only  thing  that  there  is  in 
tariff  making  is  executive  interference." 

'TT  KEEPS  me  jumping.  And  the  anti-trust 
laws,  too.  I've  got  something  to  tell  you. 
I  got  a  summons  today.  From  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  You  know  what  a  swell 
code  authority  we  used  to  have  in  my  business 
under  the  NRA.  We  got  our  prices  all  regu- 
larized. Wasn't  so  bad.  I  hated  it  some  ways, 
but  I  liked  it  other  ways.  Anyhow,  we  got 
those  prices  standardized,  all  through  the  in- 
dustry. And  now  what's  happened?  The  NRA 
is  out.  And  can  you  believe  it?  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  summoned  us  all  down 
to  be  tried  for  standardizing  and  regularizing 
prices  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  Under 
the  NRA  I  was  a  patriot.  Now  I'm  a  criminal. 
Right  in  the  same  administration." 

"That's  the  Roosevelt  revolution,  boy.  It's  a 
revolution,  only  you  don't  know  which  way 
it's  revolving." 

"The  NRA  gave  us  combination.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  gives  us  competition. 
The  NRA  got  us  into  looking  for  higher  prices. 
Now  the  President  says  that  when  we  bid  on 
public  construction  we  must  get  busy  and 
give  him  lower  prices.  That  was  chiseling  two 
years  ago.  Now  if  you  don't  chisel  and  don't 
cut  prices  you're  a  profiteer.  Take  your  choice. 
You're  going  to  be  in  wrong  both  times  and 
all  the  time." 

"Well,  I  satisfied  one  of  them  today.  I  sent 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  a  pile  of 
documents  four  feet  high." 

"Wait  till  you  start  sending  in  your  reports 
under  the  Social  Security  law." 


"TTSTON'T  somebody  speak  to  me  again?" 

"Sure,  Jimmie,  fire  away." 
"The  platform  said  that  we  were  to  have 
unemployment  insurance  and  old-age  insur- 
ance under  state  laws.  That's  what  it  said. 
Under  state  laws.  So  now  he  gives  it  to  us 
under  a  federal  law.  That's  the  way  you  should 


always  interpret  platforms." 

"And  that's  the  way  you  should  interpret 
treaties  too.  The  treaty  says  that  Italy  won't 
go  to  war.  So  Italy  does  go  to  war.  They're 
all  alike.  I  wouldn't  trust  a  politician  with  his 
own  watch.  He'd  rig  the  time  just  to  cheat 
himself  and  make  him  miss  his  own  train." 

"But  I'm  going  to  throw  you  for  a  loss  now, 
Jimmie.  The  Democratic  platform  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  1932  said  that  they  would  give 
us  liquor;  but  they  also  said  that  they  would 
absolutely  prevent  the  return  of  the  saloon. 
How  would  you  like  it  if  they'd  kept  that 
promise?" 

"Well,  who  said  saloon?" 

"Corrected.  Say  tavern.  Say  lounge.  Say  bar. 
Say  bar-B-que.  Say  parlor.  Don't  say  saloon." 

"  A^""1  bring  on  tne  taxes-  I'm  nere  tonight 
to  tell  you  all  I'm  through.  I  talked  to 
ten  fellows  today  without  being  able  to  raise 
one  dollar  on  my  proposition." 

"Your  proposition  is  new." 

"Sure.  And  it's  the  new  stuff  that's  getting 
it  in  the  neck.  I  mean  the  new  stuff  by  new 
outfits.  A  big  established  corporation  can  con- 
duct experiments  and  charge  the  cost  to  oper- 
ating expenses.  They  don't  have  to  raise  new 
money  for  it.  Well  I've  got  to  raise  new  money 
for  my  new  idea  and  my  new  firm.  And  I 
can't  do  it." 

"Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by." 

"They're  not  rolling  by.  All  this  new  financ- 
ing of  bonds  in  Wall  Street,  what  is  it?  More 
than  80  percent  of  it  isn't  new  at  all.  It's  just 
the  refinancing  of  old  bonds  of  big  corpora- 
tions at  lower  rates.  It's  just  easier  and  softer 
times  for  the  big  corporations  that  are  all  set. 
It's  nothing  for  new  outfits  and  the  expansion 
of  business  on  new  lines.  You  fellows  say  that 
Roosevelt  is  working  for  the  down-and-outers. 
I  say  he's  working  for  the  higher-ups." 

"T"\ON'T   cry   about   it.   They're   scared   to 

•^•^  death  themselves.  I  was  down  in  New 
York  last  week.  Inflation's  coming." 

"Did  you  have  to  go  to  New  York  to  learn 
that  stuff  about  New  Yorkers?  They've  been 
saying  inflation  for  three  years." 

"But  now  it's  here.  These  debts,  these 
deficits,  and  these  phony  bonds  for  meeting 
the  deficits,  what  do  you  think  they  mean? 
They  mean  inflation." 

"What's  inflation?" 

"Inflation  is  when  you  take  all  the  money 
you  have  and  trade  it  for  a  sandwich,  because 
then  you've  got  the  sandwich." 

"I  don't  understand  it,  and  nobody  can  ex- 
plain it  to  me." 

"Why  doesn't  somebody  tell  us  where  we 
are?" 

"I  know  just  exactly  what  I'm  going  to  do. 
And  that's  just  exactly  nothing." 

"Right.  Turn  the  papers  on  the  office  desk 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  What's  our  money  to- 
day? Who  understands  it?  Are  we  on  gold  or 
off  gold?  Who's  running  it?" 

"The  President?  Secretary  Morgenthau?  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board?  Who  knows?  What's 
a  dollar?  Who  knows?" 

"Well,  sit  tight  in  the  boat,  boys,  but  don't 
row.  You  might  bump  something." 

"That's  the  answer." 

"Good  night." 

"Good  night." 
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The  Haunted  House 


Another  Question 


GOING  OUT  Of  THC 

REUEF  BUSINESS 


SUCH  a  transcript  of  off.  the  record  club-corner  conversations 
among  business  men  regarding  the  New  Deal  is  necessarily 
disorderly  in  sequence  and  in  argumentation.  I  will  now  therefore 
try  to  put  into  formal  and  categorical  terms  the  views  I  have 
heard  expressed  by  outstanding,  upright,  able,  sincere  business 
leaders  in  their  moments  of  calm  deliberation,  and  analysis. 

Here  is  what  they  think  and  say: 

"The  essence  of  a  progressive  private  property  system  of  eco- 
nomics is  the  taking  of  risk.  Unless  there  is  the  taking  of  risk,  un- 
less there  is  the  adventuring  of  new  money  and  of  new  plant, 
unless  there  is  the  producing  of  new  commodities  and  of  new  ser- 
vices, the  wage-earners  displaced  by  technological  improvements  in 
established  industries  cannot  be  successfully  re-absorbed  into  em- 
ployment. Capitalism  goes  forward  into  novelties,  or  it  crashes.  It 
is  like  a  bicycle.  When  it  stands  still,  it  falls. 

"Most  sincerely  we  charge  the  President  with  adopting  and  pur- 
suing policies  which  tend  to  cause  capitalism  to  stand  still.  Some  of 
us  call  him  a  communist.  He  is  of  course  no  conscious  or  inten- 
tional communist.  Anybody,  however,  who  prevents  capitalism 
from  operating  successfully  is  in  fact  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
introduction  of  some  alternative  system;  and  the  only  alternative 
system  to  a  functioning  capitalism  is  a  functioning  communism. 

"We  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has  advisers 
who  imagine  that  they  can  organize  an  economic  society  which  is 
simultaneously  individualist  and  collectivist  and  who  have  set  out 
to  prove  it  in  one  program  and  another.  To  our  minds  it  is  as  if 
they  should  hope  to  combine  the  principles  of  a  steam  engine  and 
the  principles  of  a  gasoline  engine.  Either  of  those  engines  will 
work.  A  combination  of  them,  as  we  see  it,  is  an  impossibility. 
There  is  no  third  sex  in  economics.  The  propulsive  energy  in  the 
economic  world,  the  energy  making  for  advance,  the  energy  mak- 
ing for  the  continuous  reemployment  of  the  disemployed,  must 
come  either  from  a  comprehensive  and  complete  collectivist  plan- 
ning or  from  an  adventurous  and  hazardous  individual  initiative. 
We  charge  the  President  with  moving  capriciously  and  heedlessly 
toward  the  sterilizing  of  that  initiative. 

"Nor  are  we  unable  to  itemize  our  grievances  and  complaints 
on  this  score. 


Soon  as  somebody  else  will  take  it  ovei 


.  The  President's  'planned  economy'  in  agriculture  tends 
to  seep  back  from  agriculture  into  industry.  The  New 
Deal  law  regulating  sugar,  for  instance,  is  not  merely  a  'regimen- 
tation' of  sugar  farms.  It  is  equally  a  'regimentation'  of  sugar 
factories.  It  confines  each  and  every  sugar  factory  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fixed  allotment  of  sugar  —  an  allotment  based  primarily  on 
past  performance.  Such  fixity  of  outputs  is  totally  destructive  to 
individual  ambition,  to  individual  improvement,  to  individual 
growth  of  achievement  and  spread  of  service.  How  far  does  the 
President  intend  to  go  in  this  direction?  We  cannot  tell.  He  does 
not  say. 

"Two.  His  monetary  policy  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  any- 
body to  know  what  a  dollar  will  mean  a  year  from  now.  It  accord- 
ingly deters  even  the  most  hardened  capitalistic  gambler  from  lay- 
ing his  money  on  the  spinning  table  of  new  products  and  new 
chances  of  gains  —  or  losses.  Arbitrary  monetary  powers  are  vested 
in  the  President.  Other  arbitrary  monetary  powers  are  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Still  other  arbitrary  monetary  powers 
are  vested  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Nobody  can  tell  either 
when  or  how  these  powers  will  be  exercised.  Nobody  therefore  can 
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tell  what  money  will  be  worth  at  any  time  in  the  future.  The  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  risks  of  private  competitive  business  are,  in  the 
best  of  circumstances,  very  great.  They  become  intolerable  and 
impossible  when  they  are  supplemented  by  a  formidable  and  fan- 
tastic monetary  uncertainty.  When  will  the  President  end  that 
uncertainty?  We  do  not  know.  He  does  not  say. 

"Three.  The  President  is  playing  an  almost  incredibly  irrespon- 
sible game  of  cat-and-mouse  with  the  idea  of  altering  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  sees  a  dis- 
tressing resemblance  between  that  document  and  a  horse  and 
buggy.  He  implies  that  he  has  a  motor  car  in  mind.  But  what 
is  it  ?  We  do  not  know.  He  does  not  say.  He  contents  himself  with 
vague  analogies  and  obscure  threats.  Again  he  obliges  us  to  live  in 
a  fog.  We  would  prefer  a  storm.  It  is  possible  to  navigate  a  storm. 
A  fog  tends  to  create  a  dead  stoppage.  The  President's  uncertain 
gestures  regarding  our  basic  law  are  a  heavy  contribution  to  stop- 
page today  in  American  economic  developments. 

Finances,  Taxes  and  Progress 

' '  T"1  OUR.  The  President's  laws  regarding  securities  and  regarding 

_F  security  exchanges  are  lumbered  up  with  a  large  number  of 
quite  unnecessary  dams  to  the  ready  flow  of  new  money  into  new 
channels.  Established  businesses  can  manage  to  float  over  those 
dams — at  large  expense.  It  is  the  new  businesses  that  are  chiefly 
checked  by  them.  Again  a  blow  is  delivered  to  the  economic  pro- 
gressivism  which  alone  can  restore  abundant  employment. 

"Five.  The  President  has  raised  the  taxes  on  the  incomes  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  point  of  disastrously  dampening  and  even  extin- 
guishing their  willingness  to  invest  in  new  concerns.  Gone  is  the 
spirit  which  put  money — and  big  money — into  aluminum  when 
aluminum  had  no  known  uses  and  no  discernible  customers.  At 
least  three  out  of  every  four  new  economic  experiments  are  fail- 
ures. They  bring  only  losses.  In  the  past  those  losses  could  be  en- 
dured because  the  fourth  and  successful  experiment  might  bring 
a  profit  of  substantial  and  compensatory  size.  Now,  under  the 
new  tax  bill,  in  the  case  of  a  really  rich  man,  who  is  financially 
capable  of  backing  new  large  risks,  the  federal  government  takes 
so  much  of  that  profit  that  it  ceases  to  be  compensatory.  Such  men 
accordingly  now  think  more  and  more  of  the  Riviera  and  less  and 
less  of  the  American  business  struggle.  Again  so-called  progressive 
politics  are  in  fact  hamstringing  progressive  economics. 

"Six.  The  President  has  promoted  governmental  incursions  into 
the  field  of  light  and  power  and  into  the  field  of  housing.  How 
far  will  those  incursions  go  ?  What  parts  of  these  fields  will  be  left 
to  private  endeavor?  Again  we  do  not  know.  Again  the  President 
does  not  say.  Again  we  encounter  a  demoralizing  uncertainty. 

"Seven.  The  President  has  seemed  unable  to  realize  that  our 
duty  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  unemployed  has  to  be  balanced 
against  our  duty  to  keep  the  federal  government  reasonably  solvent 
and  to  prevent  excessive  deficits  from  issuing  into  their  historic 
unavoidable  consequence  of  runaway  inflation  of  prices.  He  has 
seemed  unable  to  realize  that  inflation  will  impose  more  misery 
upon  the  unemployed  than  they  could  possibly  suffer  from  rea- 
sonable and  perfectly  possible  retrenchments  in  the  methods  and 
expenses  of  relief  administration.  Once  more  the  President's  poli- 
cies, while  favorable  to  the  poor  from  the  point  of  view  of  politics, 
are  unfavorable  to  them  ultimately,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economics. 

"Eight.  And  in  sum.  The  President,    {Continued  on  page  51) 


Looking  over  the  government  spending  program 


"Huge  buying  wave  predicted" 


Horse  and  Buggy  Days 
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"THEY'S  SLIM  PICKIN'S" 
Good  times  and  bad  times  look  alike  to  this  sharecropper's  family 


Relief  and  the  Sharecropper 


BY  LILLIAN  PERRINE  DAVIS 


I  STOOD  yesterday  morning  and  faced  a  little  group 
of  men  shoveling  dirt  on  a  muddy  road  in  West 
Tennessee — relief  workers  to  whom  I  had  just  de- 
livered grocery  orders  to  carry  them  over  to  the  two 
weeks'  pay  schedule  of  WPA,  the  last  orders  they  are  to 
receive  from  FERA. 

A  stranger  looking  upon  that  company  of  slack-jointed 
men  in  faded  overalls  and  sodden  shoes  would  have 
thought  them  but  a  sorry  lot,  ignorant,  unkempt,  ineffi- 
cient. Leeches  upon  the  American  body  politic.  Grafters. 
Chiselers.  Lazy  louts  scrambling  for  handouts  from  a 
tax-ridden  citizenry.  To  me 
they  were  gentlemen  and 
heroes.  They  were  my 
friends — won  through  two 
years  of  hard  work — and  I 
honored  and  respected  them 
for  the  gallant  fight  they 
make  every  day  merely  to 
keep  their  children  alive.  I 


rejoiced  in  the  changes 
which  federal  relief  has 
brought  to  their  homes. 

And  I  dreaded  to  leave  them,  wondering  what  the  fu- 
ture holds. 

There  were  no  formalities.  No  speechmaking.  They 
would  not  have  expected  it,  and  I  was  far  from  any  need 
for  bombast. 

I  ASKED  Clarence  if  his  brother  had  come  back  from 
Missouri;  if  he  had  found  any  cotton  to  pick;  and  if 
he  thought  he  could  arrange  a  crop  for  next  year.  The 
answer  was  "No"  all  around,  just  as  I  had  expected.  .  .  . 
I  instructed  Jim  to  tell  his  wife  we  received  her  letter, 
but  had  no  money  to  buy  clothing  so  her  children  could 
go  to  school.  They  all  listened  intently  to  this,  for  it  was 
a  common  problem.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  they  accepted  it  patiently,  as  they  had  accepted  the 
same  want  in  their  own  early  lives.  ...  I  said  Holland 
had  grown  so  big  and  stout  I  hardly  knew  him — which 
was  true.  Holland  is  just  sixteen  and  the  proud  support 
of  a  tottering  grandmother — a  different  Holland  since 
he  has  had  two  years  of  good  eating.  .  .  .  Guy  could  not 
wait  till  I  reached  his  corner  to  tell  me  he  had  found  a 
farm  to  rent  and  was  waiting  to  sign  his  contract  for 
rehabilitation — old,  shambling,  go-lucky,  good-for-noth- 
ing Guy,  always  ailing,  always  grumbling,  and  now 
standing  straight,  clear  eyed,  six  feet  one  in  his  socks, 
with  hope  in  his  heart  and  the  strength  of  a  man  cours- 
ing down  his  spine. 
Johnny  told  me  sheepishly  his  wife  wanted  to  see  me, 
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Consider  the  sharecropper,  the  farm  laborer — 
the  dress  of  our  southern  agricultural  system. 
"To  these  people  relief  has  not  meant  a  pittance 
but  a  godsend  of  plenty  such  as  they  or  their 
forefathers  never  knew  before."  And  now,  as 
federal  relief  payments  stop  in  their  poor 
community,  can  cash  incomes  of  about  $35  a 
year  buy  overalls,  beds,  buckets,  quinine,  food? 


and  I  marked  it  down  in  my  mind  to  take  out  another 
layette,  quick,  before  we  had  to  close  the  case.  .  .  .  Eddie 
smiled  at  me,  and  I  smiled  back  at  Eddie,  and  that  was 
that,  but  it  spelled  the  triumphant  outcome  of  a  struggle 
in  which  we  both  had  won.  Eddie  also  had  had  enough 
to  eat  for  two  years.  He  has  learned  to  work  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  has  brought  me  round  from  a  stern  and 
disapproving  dispenser  of  an  undeserved  dole  to  an  ap- 
plauding appraiser  of  the  pig  he  has  acquired  and  the 
six  hundred  cans  of  vegetables  he  has  raised  and  put 
away  for  use  during  the  winter.  .  .  . 

"The  orders  are  all 
small,"  I  said  as  I  turned 
away,  "but  it  was  all  the 
money  we  had."  They  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  $1.50 
each,  for  families  averag- 
ing 5.7,  with  no  commod- 
ities this  month  to  aug- 
ment them.  "That's  all 
right,"  one  of  the  men  said 
cheerfully.  "Every  little 
helps,"  another  added.  And 

then  as  I  started  my  car  a  third  called  out,  "Thank  you 
for  all  you've  done." 

I,  of  course,  had  done  none  of  it.  It  was  really  the 
American  people  they  had  to  thank — even  those  who 
brought  about  the  madness  which  ended  in  the  collapse 
of  1929.  These  men  were  not  depression  victims.  They 
were  rather  the  beneficiaries  of  that  debacle  which  forced 
the  nation  to  examine  into  the  private  affairs  of  its 
citizens.  They  were  sharecroppers  and  farm  laborers — 
the  lowest  dregs  of  our  southern  agricultural  system. 
And  they  have  been  as  they  are  for  generations. 

They  live  in  tumbledown  shanties,  many  of  them 
without  even  windows,  on  erosion-swept  farms,  where 
they  have  been  used  to  receive  for  the  labor  of  the  entire 
family — grandmothers,  fathers,  sons,  five-year-old  chil- 
dren, pregnant  mothers — an  annual  income  which  runs 
from  the  high  peak  of  thirty-five  dollars  down  to  nothing 
at  all.  And  when  I  say  nothing  I  mean  just  that.  Often 
and  often  they  gather  their  two  or  three  skimpy  bales  of 
cotton;  pay  one  half  of  it  for  rent;  pay  their  government 
loans  or  their  store  accounts,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
have  left  not  one  penny  to  carry  them  through  till 
spring  when  they  can  begin  drawing  supplies  against  a 
new  crop — if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  crop,  a 
feat  always  difficult  for  people  of  this  class,  and  now  be- 
come next  to  impossible  in  this  transition  period  between 
the  one-crop  system  and  diversified  farming. 
They  bathe  in  a  little  tin  washpan,  without  privacy, 
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towels  or  soap.  They  eat  with  their  fingers  because  they 
have  no  forks.  They  never  saw  a  mattress  until  the  gov- 
ernment gave  them  one,  sleeping  three  and  four  in  a 
bed  on  straw-filled  ticks,  or  else  rolled  in  a  ragged  quilt 
on  the  floor.  They  wear  dirty  clothes  because  they  have 
none  into  which  they  can  change.  Their  babies  die  of 
"summer  complaint"  because  they  have  no  screens,  no 
knowledge  of  sanitation,  no  heart  to  fend  away  a  fate 
which  from  long  standing  appears  to  them  inevitable. 
They  drink  branch  water  charged  with  typhoid  because 
there  is  none  able,  or  willing,  to  buy  them  a  well  bucket. 
Their  teeth  ache  and  rot  and  fall  away  because  there  are 
no  free  clinics  and  no  way  to  stretch  a  zero  income  to 
include  dental  fees.  They  are  sick  with  despair  and  call 
it  the  ague,  tuberculosis,  or  simply  "weakness"  and 
"spells."  And  never  from  birth  to  death  do  they  ever 
know  what  it  means  to  wear  comfortable  clothing  or 
have  a  sufficiency  of  food. 

Relief  to  these  people  has  meant  not  a  pittance  to  drag 
them  through  till  they  might  be  restored  to  the  normal 
standards  .of  a  few  years  back,  but  a  godsend  of  plenty 
such  as  in  all  their  lives  for  generations  back  they  have 
never  known  before. 

IN  THIS  county,  under  TERA  (April  1934,  to  No- 
vember 1935),  they  have  received  a  maximum  wage 
of  $4.80  a  week,  when  funds  came  through  for  a  full 
program — considerably  less  during  the  last  few  months, 
since  Tennessee  has  been  unable  to  carry  her  share  of 
die  burden.  In  addition  they  have  had  a  supply  of  sur- 
plus commodities — canned  goods,  rice,  beans,  molasses — 
sufficient  to  bring  the  family  income  to  seven  or  eight 
dollars  a  week.  They  have  had  a  limited  amount  of 
medical  and  dental  care.  Overalls  and  some  underwear 
and  print  dresses  have  been  distributed.  Occasionally  we 
had  money  to  buy  a  few  shoes.  Once  we  had  about  a 
hundred  dollars  to  spend  for  washboards,  tubs  and  the 
like  for  six  hundred  families.  (One  old  woman  cried 
over  the  gift  of  a  coffee  pot.)  We  had  a  few  cases  of  cod 
liver  oil,  which  won  them  quite  away  from  patent  nos- 
trums. Each  family  received  several  quilts,  a  mattress 
and  two  sheets. 

If  I  only  had  it,  I  could  give  away  tomorrow  five 
thousand  yards  of  unbleached  muslin  and  know  that 
every  scrap  of  it  went  where  it  was  sorely  needed.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  case  workers  here  in  this  land  that  is 
glutted  with  cotton  could  name  you  off-hand  dozens  of 
women  to  whom  ten  yards  of  cloth  seems  a  fortune.  They 
are  grateful  for  made  garments.  They  need  them.  But 
they  long  in  their  souls  just  for  materials,  for  something 
to  do  with,  where  now  they  have  nothing. 

Yet  their  children  continue  to  be  born.  They  have  a 
right  to  live  and  grow.  They  have  a  right  to  share  in  the 
schools;  but  they  have  no  shoes,  no  wraps,  no  clean 
dresses,  no  proper  lunches,  no  books,  not  even  money  for 
tablets  and  pencils.  No  won/ler  they  give  it  up,  develop 
a  defense  mechanism  of  illness,  and  sink  into  stupidity 
and  inertia. 

I  told  my  men  that  so  far  as  I  can  see  now  there  is  no 
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more  relief  for  them  when  the  WPA  program  comes  to 
a  close. 

Yet  their  needs  are  not  ended.  Far  from  it.  Indeed,  the 
job  is  only  half  begun.  Basically,  they  are  good  people. 
Tractable,  kindly,  scrupulously  honest.  No  more  narrow 
than  the  uninformed  always  are.  No  more  lacking  in 
stamina  than  the  underprivileged  have  a  right  to  be, 
They  do  improve.  They  have  improved  under  the  care 
of  relief  agencies.  But  they  are  not  ready  yet  to  stand 
alone.  They  have  been  dependent  so  long  they  are  ig- 
norant of  what  they  need — utterly  helpless  when  faced 
with  the  necessity  to  go  forth  and  get  it.  They  will  need 
supervision  for  a  long  time  to  come.  They  need  teaching 
even  more  than  they  need  sustenance.  They  need  houses 
fit  to  house  humans.  Encouragement  and  help  in  making 
their  gardens.  Muslin  curtains  to  hang  at  their  windows. 
Little  green  shutters.  A  chance  to  live  and  breathe  and 
feel  themselves  of  some  worth  to  the  world. 

They  are  an  integral  part  of  the  nation — closer  kin 
than  the  children  of  the  Philippines — nearer  by  far  than 
the  Belgian  orphans,  the  Armenian  refugees,  or  any 
needy  foreign  treasury.  Some  of  them  are  even  blacker 
than  the  Ethiopians,  in  case  we  should  be  inclined  just 
now  to  develop  a  color  tinge  to  our  emotions.  Volun- 
tarily, they  have  made  themselves  wards  of  the  state,  and 
the  state  has  done  more  for  them  in  three  years  than 
they  have  been  able  to  do  for  themselves  in  three  hun- 
dred. For  my  part,  I  don't  care  who  pays  the  bills,  nor 
how  bad  it  hurts  him.  Relief  may  have  destroyed  the 
morale  of  people  in  other  sections.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
judge  as  to  that.  But  so  far  as  the  southern  sharecropper 
is  concerned,  I'll  fight  single-handed  any  man,  any  Con- 
gress, any  taxpayer,  any  landlord,  any  lady  reformer  who 
dares  tell  me  that  government  aid  has  brought  him  any 
harm.  The  harm  will  come  later,  if  we  forget  him  again 
and  leave  him  to  sink  helpless  into  the  suffocating  bot- 
tom of  our  economic  life. 


Arthur    Rothstein    for    Resettlement    Administration 
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BY  ALFRED  K.  STERN 


THANKS  to  the  de- 
pression and  a  hu- 
manitarian federal 
administration  housing 
has  become  recognized, 
particularly  in  the  minds 
of  those  actively  concerned  with  it,  as  a  major  social, 
political  and  economic  problem  on  a  national  scale.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  variety  of  public  and 
private  agencies  for  study,  training  and  not  over  subtle 
propaganda,  as  well  as  agencies  which  are  expected  to 
yield  a  significant  return  by  carrying  out  "projects"  of 
great  value  as  "demonstrations." 

There  are  issues  of  basic  and  fundamental  importance 
underlying  the  "housing  problem."  One  of  those  is  the 
opposition  between  governmental  planning  and  control 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  planless  political 
economy  of  free,  private  enterprise.  It  is  ultimately  a 
matter  of  practical  judgment  whether  the  housing  prob- 
lem is  best  dealt  with  through  the  free  enterprise  of  pri- 
vate, individual  initiative  or  through  cooperative  action 
by  governmental  agencies.  This  article  will  accept  as  the 
better  practical  judgment  that  housing  can  more  effec- 
tively be  dealt  with  by  cooperative  social  action  through 
the  agency  of  government  rather  than  by  free,  private 
enterprise;  further,  that  federal  as  well  as  state  and  local 
governmental  agencies  must  participate  in  the  solution 
of  the  "housing  problem." 

What  is  the  "housing  problem"?  The  need  for  human 
shelter  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  agree- 
ment. But  a  step  beyond  this  broad  generalization  takes 
us  into  a  confusion  of  facts,  prejudices,  and  heated  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

Some  contend  that  as  long  as  every  man  has  some  sort 
of  roof  over  his  head  and  few,  if  any,  of  our  citizens 
actually  freeze  to  death  for  want  of  shelter,  there  is  no 
"housing  problem."  The  adequacy  of  the  shelter,  beyond 
protection  against  rain  or  snow,  is  necessarily  a  relative 
matter.  A  standard  might  be  arbitrarily  fixed  in  terms  of 
protection  against  the  elements,  heating  facilities,  plumb- 
ing, ventilation,  lighting,  space,  privacy,  and  similar  char- 
acteristics. There  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  dwellings  should  be  single  or  multi  family 
units,  as  to  location  and  equipment;  but  only  a  person 
lacking  in  humane  impulses  and  common  sense  would 
argue  the  desirability  of  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
toilet  facilities,  light,  ventilation  and  at  least  one  room 
per  family.  There  is  a  small  minority  of  ascetics  who  in- 
sist that  such  "luxuries"  for  the  other  fellow  will  merely 
create  dissatisfactions  and  new  demands.  But  if  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  it  is  assumed  that  the  housing 


What  are  the  essentials  of  a  long  term  program  to 
provide  decent  housing  (or  the  USA?  Can  private 
enterprise  be  entrusted  with  the  vast  task  oF  con- 
structing and  managing  adequate  low  rent  housing? 
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problem  is  to  provide  liv- 
ing quarters  which  ap- 
proximate the  reasonable 
standard  suggested  above, 
the  next  question  to  be 
considered  is  to  what  ex- 
tent does  housing  fall  short  of  even  these  minima  ?  While 
it  may  be  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  present  condi- 
tions of  housing  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  elaborate  research  to  know 
there  is  an  extensive  need  for  more  adequate  housing. 
A  few  well-founded  statistics  will  confirm  what  is  obvious 
to  any  one  who  has  walked  through  an  American  city  or 
passed  American  farms  with  his  eyes  open. 

A  COMBINATION  of  factors  has  created  a  tremen- 
y~jL  dous  cumulative  housing  shortage  and  demand. 
First,  the  rate  of  increase  in  family  units  will  be  much 
higher  as  contrasted  with  that  of  individuals  during  the 
next  fifteen  years  due  to  the  aging  of  the  population  and 
the  larger  proportion  of  people  of  marriageable  age.  Sec- 
ond, the  marriage  rate  has  been  abnormally  low  from 
1929  to  1934  due  to  economic  conditions.  This  rate  is 
now  rapidly  increasing.  Third,  families  which  are  dou- 
bled up  due  to  economic  conditions  are  now  beginning 
to  seek  separate  quarters.  Finally,  private  residential  con- 
struction which  suffered  an  almost  complete  hiatus  for 
six  years  is  now  only  beginning  to  show  a  small  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  need  or  demand.  There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  contracts  for  residential  construction,  as 
compared  with  last  year.  But  the  number  of  new  dwell- 
ings for  which  permits  were  issued  in  October  1935  was 
still  not  much  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  average 
during  that  month  in  the  1920's.  This  new  construction 
is  mostly  of  the  scattered,  small  house  type,  financed 
either  entirely  by  the  owners  or  with  a  reasonable  mort- 
gage. 

Merely  to  meet  the  net  increase  of  families  and  disre- 
garding all  other  criteria  of  adequate  housing,  it  is 
reliably  estimated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
seven  and  one  half  million  dwelling  units  between  1935 
and  1945.  Surveys  indicate  that  over  ten  percent  of  pres- 
ent dwellings  (three  and  one  quarter  million  units)  not 
only  fall  short  of  minimum  standards  of  decency  but 
constitute  a  menace  to  public  health  and  safety.  In  view 
of  the  age  and  condition  of  prevailing  housing  facilities., 
through  further  deterioration  during  the  next  decade, 
there  will  be  an  accumulative  need  for  an  additional 
three  and  one  quarter  million  dwelling  units.  Erring  on 
the  side  of  understatement,  it  is  thus  clear  a  total  of  four- 
teen million  dwelling  units  is  the  minimum  that  will  be 
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required  in  the  next  ten  years.  During  the  boom  building 
years  from  1920  to  1930,  free  private  enterprise  succeeded 
in  providing  a  total  of  less  than  seven  million  new  dwell- 
ing units.  Is  it  likely  that  in  the  next  decade  private  en- 
terprise will  more  than  double  its  productivity? 

It  might  be  agreed  that  the  need  for  housing  exists 
without  agreeing  that  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  the  need 
more  effectively  than  has  been  done  up  to  date.  Have  the 
individuals  who  actually  need  housing  the  capacity  to 
pay  for  it?  Using  conservative  figures  for  monthly  rental 
based  on  the  lowest  new  construction  costs  available 
(whether  for  apartments  or  homes)  more  than  one  half 
of  the  families  in  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  pay 
an  economic  rent  without  some  form  of  subsidy.  Millions 
of  families  cannot  even  afford  the  rent  of  the  less  than 
adequate  dwellings  now  available  to  them. 

IT  is  evident  that  some  form  of  governmental  subsidy 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  housing  need.  Then  the 
question  becomes  not  only  what  is  the  family's  capacity 
to  pay,  but  what  is  the  government's  capacity  to  pay? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  ultimately  on  the 
good  judgment  and  the  honest  facing  of  facts  by  the 
government  itself.  We  must  assume  that  the  government 
will  not  be  guided  by  transient  fluctuations  of  business 
activity  and  matters  of  immediate  political  expediency 
if  we  are  to  consider  a  long  term  housing  program. 

With  this  assumption,  what  are  the  chances  that  gov- 
ernmental agencies  will  continue  to  be  concerned  with 
the  housing  problem?  Three  possibilities  will  be  con- 
sidered here.  First,  local  and  state  governments  will 
undoubtedly  continue  in  such  accepted  activities  as  plan- 
ning and  zoning,  formulating  building  codes,  licensing 
construction,  inspecting  buildings  and  the  like.  Second, 
the  federal  government  will  undoubtedly  find  it  neces- 
sary to  continue  financial  aid  to  housing  if  only  because 
it  already  has  extensive  commitments  in  such  agencies 
as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  (which  finances  the 
home  as  well  as  the  farm),  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  Third,  the  federal  government  could 
continue  to  undertake  the  actual  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  dwellings,  already  begun  by  such  agencies  as  the 
PWA  and  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

Of  these  possibilities,  the  second  seems  to  be  gaining 
the  widest  support  at  present.  This  is  due  to  a  number  of 
factors,  foremost  among  them  the  present  degree  of 
business  recovery  and  the  delays  in  the  achievement  up 
to  date  by  governmental  agencies  which  have  attempted 
actually  to  provide  low  rent  housing.  Another  and  im- 
portant factor  in  encouraging  governmental  financing 
rather  than  direct  construction  and  operation  is  the  artic- 
ulate and  well  organized  pressure  on  the  part  of  those 
financial  and  real  estate  interests  which,  carrying  inflated 
property  values  on  their  books,  naturally  desire  to  main- 
tain a  housing  shortage  except  where  it  is  to  their  finan- 
cial advantage  to  do  otherwise.  These  interests  want  to 
build  only  for  the  income  groups  which  can  afford  them 


a  good  profit.  They  are  using  every  possible  means  to 
secure  government  aid,  in  the  form  most  advantageous 
to  themselves.  They  want  the  government  to  insure  their 
risks,  extend  them  credit  on  favorable  terms  and  use  its 
influence  to  reduce  the  cost  to  them  of  direct  labor  in 
building  construction.  With  this  assistance,  it  is  contend- 
ed they  will  recreate  a  building  boom,  reemploy  millions, 
enhance  general  business  recovery  and,  incidentally,  pro- 
vide much  needed  housing.  In  short,  they  would  have 
the  government  encourage  and  underwrite  an  uncon- 
trolled and  diffused  building  boom  with  no  assurance 
that  those  most  in  need  of  housing  will  obtain  it  and 
with  every  likelihood  that  within  a  short  time  the  boom 
will  precipitate  the  same  kind  of  depression  which  fath- 
ered it. 

There  is  already  every  indication  that  public  aid  to 
private  interests  will  find  the  government  ultimately 
holding  a  bag  full  of  sour,  frozen  and  imprudent  real 
estate  investments.  That  this  is  the  case  does  not  mean 
that  the  government  must  altogether  abandon  housing  to 
free  private  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  need  for 
low  cost  housing  is  to  be  met,  the  government  must  en- 
gage directly  in  the  financing,  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  housing.  There  are  many  who  are  skeptical 
about  the  capacity  of  government  to  carry  out  such  a 
program.  About  one  thing  we  can  not  be  skeptical:  if 
adequate  housing  is  to  be  provided  for  those  who  lack  it, 
the  federal  government  is  the  only  agency  which  can  get 
the  job  done.  Obviously  any  government  housing  pro- 
gram must  avoid  competition  with  decent  tax-paying 
property;  otherwise  it  would  ultimately  defeat  its  own 
purposes. 

Federal  Legislation 

THE  federal  government  is  already  carrying  on  a 
number  of  building  projects,  which  are  incidental  to 
an  emergency  relief  program  and  hence  in  charge  of 
temporary  agencies.  Housing  slipped  in  by  this  back 
door  and  no  one  seems  to  know  its  status.  There  is  at 
present  no  national  housing  policy. 

While  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  anticipate  what  hous- 
ing legislation,  if  any,  the  present  Congress  will  enact, 
several  quite  detailed  programs  are  already  under  dis- 
cussion. The  bill  which  Senator  Wagner  introduced  into 
the  last  session  of  Congress  (S.  2392)  called  for  a  per- 
manent housing  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  favored  federal  aid  for  strictly  public  housing  enter- 
prise, complete  decentralization  of  power  to  local  hous- 
ing authorities,  local  tax  exemption  on  housing  projects, 
and  slum  clearances.  Representative  Ellenbogen  intro- 
duced two  bills  to  set  up  a  corporate  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  the  first  one  (H.R.  7399)  making  it 
independent  of  any  department,  and  the  second  (H.R. 
8666)  putting  it  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Both 
the  Ellenbogen  Bills  are  much  broader  than  the  Wagner 
Bill,  and  provide  for  direct  federal  construction,  manage- 
ment, and  aid  for  approved  limited  dividend,  cooperative 
or  nonprofit  agencies  as  well  as  for  local  housing  authori- 
ties. Housing  on  new  land  rather  than  slum  clearance 
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Ewing  Galloway,  courtesy  Housing  Study  Guild 


A  huddle  of  houses  in  a  spec- 
ulative metropolitan  real  estate 
development  (top).  Municipal, 
housing  in  Nuremberg  of  the 
type  for  which  pre-Nazi  Ger- 
many was  distinguished  (left). 
Hillside  Homes,  New  York, 
(below)  a  private  limited  divi- 
dend project  built  with  the  aid 
of  a  government  loan  under 
state  housing  board  supervision 


Samuel  H.  Gottscho 


is  favored,  and  it  is  specifically  provided  that  local  taxes 
will  be  paid  unless  there  is  local  legislation  providing  for 
exemption. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Senator  Wagner  will  sponsor  a  long  term  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  present  Congress.  The  report  states  that  the 
senator  will  propose  a  separate  federal  agency  backed  by 
a  first  appropriation  of  $800  million,  not  to  take  direct 
title  to  land  or  buildings  but  to  exercise  a  general  control 
over  local  governmental  bodies.  This  is  a  wise  long 
range  policy  but  considering  the  present  underdeveloped 
state  of  most  local  housing  bodies,  it  is  premature  to 
eliminate  direct  federal  participation  where  there  are  no 
local  governmental  agencies  to  carry  on  a  program. 

Under  any  circumstances  a  United  States  Housing 
Authority  even  if  it  has  to  be  nominally  located  in  a 
department,  should  be  as  independent  as  possible.  The 
Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
and  the  Suburban  Resettlement  Division  of  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  should  as  soon  as  possible  be 
brought  together  in  one  permanent  agency. 

Whatever  new  legislation  is  attempted  should,  of 
course,  be  related  to  a  long-term  housing  program.  What 
are  some  of  the  principles  to  be  recommended  in  formu- 
lating such  a  policy  ? 

1.  Congress  must  declare  the  government's  policy  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  public  responsibility  and  the 
extent  of  public  duty  in  housing  matters. 

2.  This  policy  must  with  reasonable  clarity  define  its 
purposes   particularly   with   regard   to   the   income 
group  to  be  aided. 

3.  The  policy  must  make  explicit  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility and  the  character  of  the  cooperation  be- 
tween federal,  state,  local  and  private  agencies. 

4.  There  must  be  permanent  public  agencies,  federal, 
state  and  local,  designated  to  promote  or  carry  out 
a  housing  program. 

5.  These  agencies  should  have  legally  established  pow- 
ers and  permanent  sources  of  funds,  sufficient  to 
carry  through  the  intended  program.  The  type  of 
aid  and  the  amount  of  subsidy  available  should  be 
clearly  specified. 


is  considerable  agreement  among  diverse  fac- 
J.  dons  actively  interested  in  the  housing  problem  on 
these  five  points.  But  in  addition  to  these  basic  principles, 
there  are  some  specific  considerations  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  drawing  a  housing  program:  If  private 
agencies  receiving  public  aid  are  set  up,  careful  provision 


must  be  made  to  prevent  any  one  from  obtaining  through 
them  more  than  a  specifically  limited  profit;  all  public- 
aided  housing  must  come  up  to  definite  standards  of 
planning,  design  and  equipment;  all  subsidized  housing 
must  have  rent  levels  controlled  so  that  they  will  remain 
continuously  within  reach  of  those  for  whom  the  project 
was  intended;  all  public-aided  housing  projects  should 
wherever  possible  pay  full  local  taxes;  federal,  state  and 
local  housing  agencies  should  have  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  for  housing  purposes;  every  project  undertaken 
should  be  large  enough  to  permit  adequate  neighborhood 
planning  and  community  facilities,  and  conform  to  the 
larger  metropolitan  or  regional  plan;  where  state  or 
local  housing  authorities  exist,  as  much  power  and  re- 
sponsibility should  be  delegated  to  them  as  is  feasible. 

The  last  point  perhaps  warrants  some  amplification. 
There  are  at  least  six  fairly  separate  functions  involved 
in  the  housing  process:  Initiation  and  sponsorship;  loca- 
tion and  land  acquisition;  provision  of  funds  (loans,  sub- 
sidy or  both);  design  and  construction;  ownership  and 
financial  responsibility;  management. 

IT  will  be  necessary  at  the  outset  to  permit  the  federal 
housing  agency  to  engage  in  all  six  of  these  activities, 
pending  the  development  of  competent  local  authorities. 
Initiation,  land  acquisition,  design  and  construction, 
ownership  and  management  ultimately  are  most  satis- 
factorily delegated  to  local  agencies.  Sooner  or  later, 
funds  must  be  raised  locally,  particularly  for  investment 
in  self-liquidating  ventures  for  middle-income  families. 
Control  of  limited-dividend  or  cooperative  enterprises 
should  also  be  transferred  to  state  or  local  governmental 
agencies  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  evident  that  the  formulation  of  a  long  term  hous- 
ing program  is  no  simple  matter.  The  discouraging  pros- 
pect is  that  the  formulation  of  such  a  program  will  be 
postponed.  However  a  minority  but  vociferous  group 
has  developed  in  the  last  few  years  which  will  continue 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  federal  government  to  engage 
in  direct  financing,  construction  and  operation  of  hous- 
ing. This  group  has  succeeded  in  rallying  to  its  cause  a 
potentially  powerful  constituency  consisting  of  those  en- 
gaged in  social  work,  the  labor  group,  the  building  ma- 
terials industry,  government  officials,  as  well  as  politi- 
cians. This  group  must  be  reckoned  with  in  determining 
the  future  activities  of  federal  government  in  the  housing 
field.  It  is  therefore  in  a  strategic  position  to  demand  that 
the  government  approach  the  complexities  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  problem  by  formulating  a  long  term  program 


The  growing  demand  for  a  permanent  low  cost  housing 
policy  in  Washington  brings  public  housing  into  the 
headlines.  Next  month  two  articles  will  continue 
the  discussion — one  will  deal  with  long  range  plans 
and  possibilities;  in  the  other  a  manager  will  tell 
how  the  first  tenants  were  chosen  from  the  waiting  list 
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Meet  the  Co-Ops 

BY  BERTRAM  B.  FOWLER 


CLOQUET,  Minn,  is 
just  an  ordinary  town 
as  Minnesota  towns 
go.  It  is  set  down  in  the  des- 
ert of  blackened  stumps  that 
stretches  across  northern 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  stumps  that  symbolize  the  greed  and  care- 
lessness of  the  lumber  companies  which  stripped  away  a 
third  of  the  virgin  forests  and  let  the  other  two  thirds  be 
swallowed  by  forest  fires  that  stalked  after  them  through 
the  slashes.  Out  of  this  desert  of  stumps  the  men  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  hewn  their  farms.  But 
they  have  done  more  than  wrest  a  few  productive  acres 
from  the  heritage  of  desolation.  Cloquet  is  drawing  the 
attention  of  close  to  two  million  followers  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  cooperative  movement.  To  these  people 
Cloquet  is  an  example  of  what  any  town  can  do.  They 
point  with  hopeful  pride  to  its  cooperative,  which  did  a 
$750,000  business  in  1934  and  almost  surely  has  reached 
the  million  mark  in  1935.  A  million  dollar  business 
would  be  no  novelty  in  a  sizable  city.  But  in  a  town  of 
7000  situated  as  Cloquet  is  situated,  it  is  phenomenal. 

Cooperation  came  to  these  northern  states  with  the 
Finnish  immigration  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  decade  of  the  twen- 
tieth. These  Finns  moved  naturally  to  the  northern  for- 
ests. They  were  men  of  the  forests  in  Finland,  men  of 
lake-dotted  lands,  men  who  knew  this  rugged  climate 
as  the  climate  of  home.  They  came  in  as  lumber-jacks 
and  sawmill  hands  with  the  full  tide  of  the  lumber  bus- 
iness. When  that  tide  receded  they  were  left  with  black- 
ened stumps  as  their  share  of  the  profits  of  exploitation. 


Cloquet,  Minnesota,  is  Mr.  Fowler's  start- 
ing place  in  this  story  of  the  rapid  spread 
of  cooperatives  throughout  the  West  during 
the  depression — with  a  300  million  dollar 
business  done  by  more  than  7000  US  co-ops 


In  their  own  country  many 
of  them  had  known  another 
way  of  doing  business,  a 
way  born  out  of  the  misery 
and  hopelessness  of  the  Eng- 
lish weavers  of  Rochdale  in 
the  hungry  forties,  pushed 
forward  by  the  democracies  of  Scandinavia  and  now  tak- 
ing vigorous  root  in  our  own  country.  Under  it  a  group 
of  people  band  together  to  make  or  to  buy  something 
they  need  for  themselves.  Each  puts  in  enough  to  buy  a 
share  or  more  of  capital  stock,  but  each,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  his  investment,  has  only  one  vote  to  de- 
termine the  policies  of  management.  These  owners  have 
every  reason  to  see  that  the  business  is  run  efficiently,  for 
each  has  a  stake  in  it;  they  have  no  reason  to  try  to  bid 
up  prices,  for  they  are  both  buyers  and  sellers.  Under 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Rochdale  principles 
of  consumer  cooperation  the  group  sells  to  its  members 
and  sometimes  to  others  at  prevailing  prices,  avoiding 
disastrous  price  wars  with  commercial  competitors.  A 
fixed  rate  of  interest  is  paid  on  the  investment  in  the 
capital  stock.  After  all  charges  have  been  met,  including 
reserves  for  depreciation  and  expansion  of  the  business, 
the  remaining  surplus — what  would  be  profit  in  a  usual 
business — is  divided  among  members  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  not  according  to  their  investment,  but  to  their  pur- 
chases. As  a  result  of  these  "patronage  dividends"  mem- 
bers get  at  cost  the  goods  or  services  they  obtain  through 
the  cooperative. 

To  these  Finns  in  the  northern  states,  cooperation  was 
more  than  an  economic  system,  however.  It  was  a  phil- 
osophy of  life,  an  expression  of  a  deep-rooted  belief  in 


These  trucks  do  what  parcel  post  (ailed  to  do;  they  skip  the  middleman,  supply  goods  directly  to  organized  consumers  o   a  county 
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The  Cloquet  summer  institute  of  the  Northern  States  Cooperative  League.  Note  the  number  of  youthful  co-op  students 


democracy.  In  their  new  homes  it  began  to  appear  in 
many  guises.  They  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  were  no  movies,  no  theatres,  no  dance  halls. 
There  was  a  total  absence  of  that  great  American  insti- 
tution, the  town  hall.  Most  of  the  towns  were  too  small 
10  afford  a  town  hall.  So  The  Cooperative  Hall  Associa- 
tions came  into  being  and  little  frame  buildings  began  to 
appear  at  the  crossroads,  the  center  of  the  social  life  of 
the  district.  In  these  halls  more  than  anywhere  else 
started  the  wave  of  cooperative  organization  of  which 
Cloquet  today  is  a  typical  example.  Some  of  the  commu- 
nities were  too  small  and  poor  to  attract  a  retail  mer- 
chant. So  the  co-op  store  followed  the  hall.  Thousands  of 
unmarried  Finns  came  to  the  new  world  and  worked  in 
the  lumber  towns.  They  set  up  their  cooperative  board- 
ing houses  to  feed  and  house  themselves. 

The  first  co-op  store  in  Cloquet  was  organized  in  1910. 
They  called  it  the  Cloquet  Stock  Mercantile.  It  had  lots 
of  weak  spots.  They  were  flaws  in  some  of  the  coopera- 
tive precepts.  The  flaws  never  got  a  chance  to  grow  very 
far.  In  1918  Cloquet,  like  dozens  of  other  towns,  was 
wiped  off  the  map  in  one  of  the  most  disastrous  forest 
fires  that  the  northwest  has  ever  known.  That  meant 
starting  over.  As  the  town  rose  up  again,  cooperation 
grew  with  it.  As  usual  cooperators  started  with  nothing, 
and  struggled  for  some  years  for  mere  existence.  In  1924 
the  present  Cloquet  Cooperative  Society  was  organized. 
It  has  grown  steadily  in  both  the  volume  and  scope  of 


its  services.  There  was  a  farmer's  store  in  the  town  also, 
not  a  true  co-op.  When  this  wobbled  close  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  it  amalgamated  with  the  Cooperative 
Society,  and  cooperation  in  Cloquet  became  a  single  unit, 
strong,  vigorous  and  progressive. 

The  Co-Op  as  a  Going  Concern 

WHICH  brings  us  to  1934  and  the  Society's  re- 
markable total  of  $750,000  in  retail  sales  in  a  town 
of  7000  serving  a  not  too  thickly  settled  county.  Out  of 
the  first  store  has  grown  the  main  store  with  two  floors, 
handling  a  complete  line  of  merchandise  required  by  the 
members;  three  branch  stores  strategically  placed  in  the 
surrounding  territory,  a  modern  service  station  and  ga- 
rage, a  coal  yard,  a  feed  warehouse.  The  1910  member- 
ship of  121  has  grown  to  2000.  Out  of  an  initial  capital 
of  $1662  has  come  an  organization  employing  48  people 
with  a  monthly  payroll  of  $4000.  Cloquet's  growth  and 
cooperation  had  become  synonymous. 

The  consumer  member  of  the  Cloquet  Society  buys 
his  groceries  at  the  co-op  store.  Here  he  buys  clothing 
for  the  family.  He  orders  the  winter's  coal  from  the  co- 
op coal  yard.  If  he  wants  a  new  car  he  buys  a  Pontiac 
or  a  Plymouth  through  his  Society,  which  has  the  agency. 
When  he  puts  it  on  the  road  he  fills  it  with  co-op  gas 
and  oil  at  his  own  service  station.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  gets  back  his  share  of  the  profit  on  all  these 
transactions  in  the  dividend  based  on  the  amount  of  his 


A  crossroads  store  with  a  difference.  The  building,  with  its  stock  of  goods,  is  entirely  owned  by  its  customers  in  Maple,  Wisconsin 
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purchases.  For  the  most  part  co-op  prices  are  lower  than 
those  of  the  chain  store,  with  no  sacrifice  of  quality. 
The  average  operating  margin  for  the  co-op  stores,  of 
which  Cloquet  is  an  example,  is  around  12  percent  as 
against  the  chain  store  average  of  17  percent.  In  Cloquet 
the  Cooperative  Society  sets  the  standard  for  prices.  The 
chains  try  to  beat  them.  Local  un- 
its of  two  big  chains  have  with- 
drawn in  the  face  of  co-op  com- 
petition. 

OPERATING  six  trucks,  the 
Cloquet  co-op  serves  the 
whole  county.  It  handles  three 
carloads  of  feed  and  flour  a  week. 
It  buys  from  the  neighboring  farm- 
ers, all  of  them  co-op  members, 
$100,000  worth  of  farm  produce 
each  year.  The  co-op,  however, 
means  far  more  than  a  trading 
center.  In  the  basement  of  the 
main  store  is  an  auditorium  seat- 
ing 500  people.  Here  the  members 
gather  to  make  the  decisions  that 
shall  govern  and  control  their  So- 
ciety during  the  year.  On  other 
evenings  it  is  turned  into  a  fine 
gymnasium  for  the  young  people. 
It  serves  as  a  hall  for  community 
gatherings.  In  conjunction  with  it 
there  is  a  cafeteria  and  a  library. 
During  the  winter  evening  classes 
in  economics,  American  labor  his- 
tory and  cooperation  are  held.  It 
is  the  core  of  a  cooperative  com- 
munity. 

Cloquet  is  one  unit  in  a  far- 
flung  cooperative  chain  that  is 
growing  to  encircle  the  west.  In 
its  immediate  area,  for  example,  it 
is  one  of  the  14  cooperative  socie- 
ties that  have  joined  together  to 
set  up  the  Trico  Cooperative  Oil 
and  Gas  Association,  which  owns 
two  bulk  stations  and  five  tank 
trucks  and  serves  three  counties. 
The  story  of  cooperative  whole- 
saling, however,  is  far  wider  than 
Trico. 

In  1917  Cloquet  sent  one  of  the 
nineteen  delegates  who  met  in  con- 
ference in  Superior,  Wisconsin. 
Necessity  drove  them  to  that  meet- 
ing. Their  communities  were  attempting  to  operate  co- 
operative stores.  At  the  behest  of  private  retailers  who 
were  feeling  the  competition  of  the  co-op  stores,  private 
wholesalers  were  discriminating  against  the  co-ops.  The 
nineteen  men  met  to  figure  what  they  were  to  do  in  or- 
der to  stay  in  business.  They  decided  that  in  self-defense 
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they  must  set  up  some  sort  of  a  wholesale  through  which 
they  could  pool  their  buying  power.  Then  and  there  they 
took  up  a  collection  among  the  delegates  to  get  the  capi- 
tal on  which  to  start  business.  They  collected  just  $15.50. 
The  courage  and  vision  of  the  cooperators  stand  out 
against  that  pitifully  small  collection.  The  $15.50  was  all 


Courtesy  The  Cooperative  League  of  US 


Some  large  co-ops  90  beyond  distribution  into  manufacturing.  These  two  are 
typical.  Above,  an  oil  plant  owned  by  100,000  members  in  four  western  states. 
Below,  a  milling  corporation  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  owned  by  and  for  farmers 


Ernest  Drake 


they  had.  There  wasn't  any  more.  The  delegates  repre- 
sented small  and  struggling  societies  battling  for  their 
life.  The  $15.50  represented  their  determination  to  carry 
the  battle  further.  They  voted  to  start  on  that  collection. 
Thus  inauspiciously  the  Central  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale was  born  in  1917.  A  friendly  newspaper  man  gave 
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McCormick   Co.  Courtesy  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

From  Texas  (Amarillo  store,  left)  to  New  England  (Massachusetts  gas  station,  right)  co-ops  are  flourishing 


desk  space  in  the  corner  of  his  office.  One  of  the  group 
acted  as  agent,  pooled  the  orders  of  the  group  and  sub- 
jobbed  them  whenever  he  could  drive  a  bargain.  A  few 
years  later  Central,  then  in  a  tiny  warehouse  of  its  own, 
could  not  get  credit  from  the  largest  wholesale  house  in 
Superior.  In  another  few  years  Central  had  to  refuse  to 
give  that  wholesaler  credit.  In  1934  Central  went  festive 
and  celebrated  as  they  moved  into  the  $100,000  premises 
of  the  aforementioned  wholesaler  which  they  had  bought 
for  cash  at  a  bankruptcy  sale. 

TODAY  Cloquet's  four  stores  are  units  in  the  chain  of 
133  served  by  the  Central  Co-Op  Wholesale.  Through- 
out the  chain  efficiency  and  economy  prevail.  Throughout 
the  chain  is  the  same  story  of  growth,  of  patronage  divi- 
dends that  have  not  failed,  of  memberships  that  expand 
month  by  month,  of  a  creeping  forest  of  gasoline  pumps 
that  have  come  to  stand  where  the  virgin  woods  once 
stood.  They  have  come,  say  the  cooperators,  to  challenge 
the  kind  of  exploitation  which  ripped  away  the  wealth 
of  the  timber  lands. 

In  Brule,  Wis.,  where  the  black  stumps  are  even  more 
thickly  sown  if  possible  and  the  land  is  even  harder  to 
cultivate,  is  the  Brule  Cooperative  Society.  The  store  is 
on  a  crossroads.  There  are  a  couple  of  neighboring  build- 
ings beside  the  railroad  station.  And  that's  all.  The  whole 
trade  of  the  store  is  drawn  from  the  sparsely  settled  dis- 
trict about  them. 

The  Brule  Society  came  into  being  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  was  started  by  outside  promoters  who  saw  a  chance  to 
exploit  cooperation,  sold  $100  shares  of  stock  for  $125 
and  pocketed  the  difference.  After  the  store  had  been 
running  a  year  the  shares  were  worth  $25.  Then  the 
society  was  reorganized  as  an  authentic  cooperative  on 
Rochdale  lines.  Shares  were  priced  at  $10.  They  have 
stayed  at  that  price  ever  since.  In  the  past  fourteen  years 
the  store  has  paid  back  $35,000  in  dividends  to  its  patrons. 
Membership  is  growing  as  rapidly  as  business. 

When  the  co-op  came  to  the  crossroads  there  were  two 
other  stores.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  them  remarked 
that  the  new  co-op  would  make  a  fine  dance  hall,  and 
predicted  that  it  would  be  used  for  just  that  purpose 
within  a  year.  Two  years  later  that  merchant  packed  up 
his  belongings  and  moved  out.  The  other  competitor 
went  bankrupt  during  the  depression.  The  co-op  built  a 


new  and  bigger  store  and  now  operates  a  modern  mar- 
ket on  that  Wisconsin  crossroads.  In  1934  it  did  a  busi- 
ness of  $84,000.  1935  topped  that. 

Drive  across  Minnesota  and  you  find  the  stumps  thin- 
ning out  to  give  way  to  the  wide  emptiness  of  North 
Dakota  prairies.  But  other  co-op  gas  pumps  have  crept 
across  this  treeless  land.  Here,  under  the  drive  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  Central  Exchange  the  gas  and  oil  busi- 
ness is  going  cooperative.  This  drive,  which  really  got 
going  only  in  1929,  has  gone  forward  to  such  effect  that 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange  leads  in  rural  distribu- 
tion of  gas  and  oil  through  North  Dakota,  and  is  in  sec- 
ond place  as  a  state-wide  distributor,  including  the  cities. 
Out  of  a  total  of  55  million  gallons  of  gasoline,  kerosene 
and  tractor  fuel  sold  in  88  North  Dakota  towns,  the  co- 
ops sold  17  million  gallons.  The  average  co-op  plant  sold 
195,000  gallons  in  1934  compared  to  98,000  gallon  average 
per  plant  for  the  largest  private  company. 

Growth  of  the  Movement 

IF  you  want  to  understand  why,  look  at  one  typical 
town  where  the  gas  stations  of  the  big  companies 
line  the  main  streets  in  imposing  array.  For  the  most 
part  they  represent  investments  of  $10,000  and  upwards, 
many  of  them  well  upwards.  The  co-op  bulk  plant  and 
filling  station  is  down  by  the  railroad  tracks,  a  modest 
station  on  a  low-priced  piece  of  land.  Yet  the  co-op  leads 
in  distribution  in  the  country.  Like  all  co-ops,  it  has  no 
load  of  bonded  indebtedness  or  mortgages  around  its 
neck.  The  capitalization  is  small.  Expansion  has  been 
financed  out  of  the  portion  of  the  surplus  earnings  not 
returned  to  members.  The  plant  represents  profits  saved 
to  the  consumer,  a  debt-free  plant  dedicated  to  service  to 
the  community  rather  than  profits  to  absentee  owners. 
Every  year  a  river  of  profits  flows  eastward  from  the 
whole  middle  west,  to  pile  up  into  fresh  capital  to  be 
poured  into  channels  of  dubious  economic  value.  A  share 
of  it  goes  into  setting  up  new  plants,  with  fresh  bond 
issues,  bigger  and  better  mortgages  staggering  toward 
another  collapse  and  the  vanishing  of  more  purchasing 
power. 

HOW  can  it  be  stopped?  Ask  the  co-op  members  at 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.  They  have  found  an  answer  to 
the  question  pondered  by  learned  economists.  The  co-op 
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at  Albert  Lea  was  started  in  1925  with  a  capital  of  $500. 
During  its  ten  years  it  has  paid  out  $252,000  to  its  mem- 
bers in  patronage  dividends.  It  leads  as  a  distributor  of 
oil  and  gas  in  the  county.  The  main  station  in  Albert 
Lea  has  four  pumps.  It  is  modest  and  efficient.  Around 
the  corner  the  leading  private  oil  company  has  a  super 
service  station  representing  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  bonded  indebtedness.  It  has  a  grove  of  gas  pumps. 
The  company  has  several  other  stations  in  town  and  a 
string  of  them  across  the  county.  But  they  run  a  poor 
second  to  the  co-op. 

The  Albert  Lea  Society  operates  a  string  of  small,  effi- 
ciently run,  debt-free  bulk  plants  and  pumps  across  the 
county.  It  has  just  built  its  first  $10,000  super  service 
station  at  the  county  seat.  Some  capital  has  been  added 
as  new  members  bought  a  share  or  two  of  stock  and  came 
into  the  organization,  but  the  real  expansion  was  made 
out  of  surplus  earnings,  in  addition  to  the  $252,000  paid 
back  to  patrons.  The  cooperators  in  this  town  declare 
that  they  have  found  the  way  to  stop  the  leakage  of 
profits  out  of  the  channels  of  purchasing  power. 

Head  south,  with  enough  filling  stations  all  the  way 
to  keep  your  tank  full  of  co-op  gasoline  and  you  will 
find  outrangers  of  this  movement.  Stop  at  Minneapolis 
where  the  Midland  Wholesale  duplicates  the  story  of 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange.  In  Minneapolis  there 
is  a  fuel  oil  co-op  which  started  on  a  capital  of  $75  two 
years  ago.  The  first  year  it  did  a  $25,000  business.  Last 
year  it  ran  that  up  to  $65,000.  It  has  paid  a  5.5  percent 
patronage  dividend  over  the  two  years. 

From  Minneapolis  drive  down  to  Kansas  City.  The 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Association  moved  into  a  new 
home  this  year,  its  fifth  expansion  in  six  years  of  depres- 
sion business.  It  bought  the  plant  at  a  bankruptcy  sale 
for  good  hard  cash.  When  the  former  owner  built  that 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  he  scorned  the  business  of  the 
struggling  co-op  as  too  small  to  bother  with. 


Travel  west  from  Kansas  City,  still  using  co-op  gas 
and  oil.  In  Colorado  one  co-op  with  1400  members  with 
paid-in  capital  of  $14,000  has  $100,000  in  reserves,  and 
has  paid  back  to  the  community  in  patronage  dividends 
a  total  of  $650,000.  In  Boise,  Ida.  there  is  a  co-op  not 
yet  two  years  old  which  has  2400  members  and  is  doing 
a  business  of  $25,000  a  month. 

Turn  east  to  Indiana  and  there  is  another  of  the  co- 
operative oil  blending  plants.  This  is  one  of  four  big 
establishments  that  are  covering  the  whole  west  with  a 
film  of  co-op  brand  lubricants.  It  is  surely  a  protective 
film,  though  not  the  same  protective  film  you  read  about 
in  the  advertisements.  In  all  there  are  2000  gas  and  oil 
co-ops  in  the  United  States,  turning  back  something  like 
$8  million  a  year  to  their  members  in  patronage  divi- 
dends, writing  a  stirring  story  in  oil. 

IF  you  tire  of  gas  and  oil  there  are  other  co-ops  to 
study.  In  Indiana  and  Ohio  you  will  find  a  coopera- 
tive development  that  has  revolutionized  the  fertilizer 
and  feed  business.  In  Lockland,  O.  is  the  fertilizer  plant 
of  the  Tennessee  Corporation  with  capacity  of  110,000 
tons  of  fertilizer  a  year.  The  Tennessee  Corporation  is 
not  a  cooperative  but  all  of  its  output  is  sold  to  co-ops. 
The  profits  of  the  middleman  have  been  wiped  out.  But 
more  than  that  has  happened.  Freed  from  the  headaches 
of  sales  problems  and  collection  hazards  the  Tennessee 
Corporation  has  found  that  the  co-op  way  is  the  efficient 
way  of  distribution.  Their  admission  is  couched  in  terms 
that  leave  no  room  for  argument.  The  co-ops  and  the 
Tennessee  Corporation  have  a  contract,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  whereby  the  Corporation 
agrees  to  split  the  manufacturer's  profit  fifty-fifty  with 
the  co-ops. 

In  Ohio  and  in  the  neighboring  states  the  Ohio  co- 
operatives are  writing  automobile  insurance.  In  the  few 
years  of  its  existence  the  co-op  {Continued  on  page  55) 
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Typical  of  the  campaign  back  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  co-ops  in  the  West  is  this  exhibit  at  a  Wisconsin  county  fair 
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ON  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

Sketches  by  two  of  the  eight  artists  selected  in  na- 
tional competition  to  make  mural  panels  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  building  in  Washington.  Designs 
were  submitted  by  142  artists  from  many  states.  Those 
reproduced  offer  an  interesting  comparison  of  what 
the  individual  expression  of  two  men  has  made  of  the 
assigned  subject  of  early  days  in  the  west.  Sketches  by 
Frank  Mechau,  at  the  top/  by  William  C.  Palmer,  below 


It**- 


Courtesy  Midtown  Galleries.  New  York,  and  Section  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Washington 

Organized  to  procure  good  decorations  (or  the  public 
buildings  constructed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  its 
Section  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  now  shows  the 
results  of  an  active  first  year.  Paintings  are  appear- 
ing in  federal  buildings  throughout  the  country.  The 
section  is  not  engaged  in  work  relief  for  artists.  Al- 
though some  painters  and  sculptors  are  appointed, 
most  of  them  submit  unsigned  designs  in  open  compe- 
tition, a  plan  devised  to  give  unknown  artists  the 
opportunity  to  prove  themselves  as  able  as  the  known 


Our  Town,  M.  D. 

BY  PAUL  WARREN  KNISKERN,  M.  D. 


""XT UMBER  27,  Number  27,"  calls  the  nurse. 
^kj  The  clinic  is  a  little  crowded  this  morning 

-*~    ^    and  "Number  27"  does  not  respond  at  first. 

"Come  in,  Donald,"  I  say.  "How  are  things?" 

Donald  wears  a  big  smile,  unusual  for  him.  "Every- 
thing's going  pretty  good,  Doctor.  I  guess  you  heard 
our  baby  came  last  Saturday — a  dandy  boy." 

"What  are  you  going  to  call  him?"  I  asked.  I'm 
thinking  of  other  things  beside  the  name  of  this  latest 
addition  to  the  relief  rolls,  but  my  ears  perk  up  at  his 


answer. 


"We've  named  him  Normandie,"  Donald  announces 
with  a  touch  of  pride. 

Normandie  (and  may  Heaven  nickname  him!)  be- 
longs to  the  third  generation  of  relief  recipients.  Donald 
is  just  a  boy  of  seventeen;  his  marriage  five  months  ago 
was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  choice.  His  family  has 
been  on  relief  four  years  and  Donald  belongs  to  the 
new  race  of  young  unemployed,  whose  only  real  asset 
is  his  knowledge  of  how  to  get  as  much  relief  with  as 
little  fuss  as  humanly  .possible.  He  is  one  of  many  kinds 
we  see  in  the  clinic. 

My  job  is  to  see  that  Donald  and  the  other  forty-odd 
thousand  people  on  relief  in  our  midwestern  county 
receive  adequate  medical  aid.  We  have  been  rather  hard 
hit  by  the  depression.  Our  usual  relief  load  is  about 
one  sixth  of  our  220,000.  Most  of  them  live  in  one  city 
and  used  to  work  in  factories  that  have  been  running 
only  skeleton  crews  for  five  years.  Because  of  this  heavy 
load  in  a  concentrated  population  we  are  giving  a  large 
share  of  our  medical  relief  through  this  central  clinic. 

Each  day  brings  a  procession  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. I  see  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  women,  and 
children;  emotions  of  all  degrees  and  colors,  disease  in 
all  its  manifestations.  No  pageant  could  illustrate  life 
more  completely.  Here  comes  a  little  old  lady,  being 
helped  out  of  a  car;  her  clothes  are  those  of  another 
generation,  worn  with  a  pride  reminiscent  of  phaetons 
drawn  by  fine  horses.  She  is  brought  into  my  office  in  a 
wheel  chair,  her  face  white  and  drawn,  but  still  able 
to  smile  wistfully.  She  is  hiding  a  huge  goitre  under 
a  high  buttoned  shirtwaist,  and  when  her  coat  is  re- 
moved, we  see  that  she  also  has  an  enormous  abdom- 
inal tumor.  Her 


tumor, 
chief  complaint? 
That  she  is  afraid 
she  won't  be  able 
to  make  any  Christ- 


mas gifts.  For  years  her  troubles  have  been  slowly  grow- 
ing; there  was  never  money  for  doctor  bills.  Now,  at 
78,  she  and  her  husband  must  depend  on  public  relief. 
She  is  far  past  the  help  of  surgery,  so  we  send  her  to 
the  x-ray  department  with  instructions  to  give  her  all 
the  treatment  she  can  stand,  making  a  mental  note  that 
it  is  a  forlorn  hope.  But  to  our  surprise  she  comes  in 
two  weeks  later,  now  on  crutches,  proudly  showing  that 
her  goitre  has  shrunk  and  saying  that  her  back  feels 
much  better.  I  have  never  known  a  more  cheerful  and 
appreciative  patient. 

Calamities  shower  on  some  families.  I  have  in  mind 
the  Holmes.  They  are  making  a  brave  attempt  to  wrest 
a  living  from  a  poor  piece  of  land  in  the  country.  A 
year  ago  six-year-old  Mary,  who  had  been  ailing,  was 
brought  to  the  clinic  for  examination. 

SHE  had  many  swollen  glands  and  a  blood  count 
that  showed  evidence  of  acute  leukemia,  that  highly 
malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  cancer  of  the  white  blood 
cells.  She  died  a  few  weeks  later.  Mrs.  Holmes  was 
greatly  overweight.  By  patient  efforts  with  medicine  and 
diet  she  lost  considerably,  until  the  stork  heralded  his 
sixth  visit.  She  hopes  it  won't  be  twins  again,  although 
we  think  her  three-year-old  twins  are  about  the  best 
ever  and  so  does  she.  But  twins  or  singleton,  Mrs. 
Holmes  won't  see  her  new  baby  clearly,  for  she  is  rap- 
idly developing  cataracts  in  both  eyes.  And  she  knows 
what  that  means,  because  Betty,  her  oldest  girl  had 
one,  now  removed.  Mr.  Holmes,  poor  chap,  has  stomach 
ulcers  now  and  then;  who  wouldn't? 

The  great  majority  of  men  on  relief  want  work.  We 
are  forced  to  reject  many  because  of  disabilities,  although 
they  are  more  than  willing  to  take  the  chance.  A  young 
man  with  heart  disease  recently  was  badly  disappointed 
when  I  told  him  he  must  not  do  hard  labor  because  of 
a  leaky  aortic  valve.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  children; 
it  is  more  important  that  his  heart  be  protected  than 
for  him  to  earn  a  living  and  use  up  what  little  cardiac 
reserve  he  has.  The  Rehabilitation  League  is  hoping  to 
teach  him  a  trade  that  will  make  him  self-supporting. 

But  occasionally  we  find  an  out-and-out  malingerer 
with  what  he  thinks  is  a  dandy  scheme  to  avoid  soiling 

his  hands  with  hon- 


Why  fear  state  medicine?  this  doctor  asks.  We  have 
it  now.  The  need  is  to  revamp  the  present  hodge-podge 
to  make  it  workable  (or  both  sick  people  and  doctors 


est  toil.  A  husky 
Pole  came  to  my 
office  one  day  say- 
ing he  couldn't 
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work  because  of  a  leg  that  was  injured  in  the  War  and 
was  all  numb.  He  pointed  to  one  spot  that  was  entirely 
dead,  had  no  feeling  whatever.  He  did  not  see  a  pin 
concealed  in  my  hand,  and  when  I  pricked  him  on  the 
"dead  spot"  he  jumped  in  a  very  realistic  fashion.  So 
then  he  claimed  he  could  not  use  his  hands — his  fingers 
were  stiff.  He  held  them  very  rigid  in  a  claw  position 
and  maintained  they  were  entirely  useless.  I  tried  to 
appear  sympathetic  and  told  him  to  unbutton  his  shirt 
so  I  could  give  him  a  good  examination.  He  had  his 
shirt  off  in  no  time,  so  that  ended  the  examination  and 
we  marked  him  fit  for  duty. 

A  new  patient  coming  to  the  clinic  is  registered 
promptly,  questioned  briefly  and  sent  to  the  proper  de- 
partment for  treatment.  His  name  is  looked  up  in  the 
file  and  he  receives  a  card  with  a  number  for  future 
clinic  visits.  We  no  longer  have  a  line  of  patients  wait- 
ing to  register — enough  clerks  are  at  the  desk  to  see 
to  that. 

Doctors  and  Clinics 

THE  clinic  consists  of  departments  representing  gen- 
eral practice  and  all  the  specialties.  We  have  a 
laboratory,  access  to  x-ray  facilities,  and  a  changing  staff, 
including  many  of  the  best  trained  physicians  in  the 
city. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  medical  services 
for  our  clinic.  Although  the  doctors'  pay  is  small,  still 
it  is  a  definite  sum  of  currency  of  the  realm  which  can 
be  counted  on.  Twenty  dollars  a  month  is  the  least  we 
pay,  for  one  clinic  a  week.  Ninety  is  the  most,  for  daily 
clinics  lasting  one  to  two  hours.  They  are  paltry  sums, 
considering  the  large  numbers  of  patients  treated  in  our 
still-crowded  clinics.  Doctors  worth  $200  an  hour  in  an 
operating  room  work  fifty  or  sixty  hours  for  less  than 
half  that  sum,  and  they  work  as  few  of  them  have  since 
their  interne  years. 

Patients  occasionally  complain  that  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent doctor  every  time  they  come  to  the  clinic.  This 
seldom  is  literally  true,  and  as  a  rule  when  such  people 
are  cross-examined  one  finds  they  are  the  same  ones 
who  used  to  shop  from  doctor  to  doctor  in  search  of 
cures  for  fancied  ailments.  Too  few  of  them  appreciate 
that  the  clinic  offers  them  the  services  of  the  best  physi- 
cians, surgeons  and  specialists  in  town. 

The  question  of  clinics  long  has  tried  the  medical 
profession.  Many  doctors  hate  the  word;  would  gladly 
close  all  clinics.  But  clinics  are  as  permanent  in  the 
medical  world  as  the  department  store  in  retail  trade. 
Every  city  has  office  buildings  where  doctors  congregate 
for  private  practice,  not  because  they  love  one  another 
so  much,  but  because  no  man  can  do  everything  de- 
manded in  modern  medicine  and  surgery. 

Our  medical  schools  all  conduct  clinics,  where  the 
new  graduates  learn  to  work  in  conjunction  with  one 
another  and  to  make  use  of  every  refinement  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  And  this  fact  helps  explain  why 
the  medical  set-up  for  relief  work  varies  so  widely  from 
city  to  city.  Detroit,  for  example,  has  a  medical  college, 


which  provides  a  small  army  of  senior  medical  students, 
internes,  instructors,  and  professors  of  medicine  who 
are  anxious  to  have  a  volume  of  clinical  work  for  ex- 
perience, teaching  and  research  purposes.  They  receive  a 
salary  from  the  medical  college  or  are  investing  in  an 
education  and  so  compete  unfairly  with  private  practi- 
tioners. Our  state  universities  handle  hospital  patients, 
many  of  them  from  remote  counties,  without  medical 
or  surgical  fees. 

Hence  surveys  of  medical  relief  costs  result  in  widely 
varying  figures.  A  recent  questionnaire  to  widely  sep- 
arated localities  on  the  average  medical  cost  per  relief 
family  per  month  (not  including  hospitalization) 
showed  that  while  some  counties  spent  $.75  others  ran  as 
high  as  $4.50.  Ours  stays  close  to  $1.  Part  of  our  low 
cost  results  from  operating  our  own  pharmacy.  Our 
drug  list  contains  only  about  fifty  different  drugs,  put 
up  in  one  hundred  forms,  including  ointments,  tablets, 
liquid  medicines,  etc.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  any  doctor 
makes  a  serious  request  for  something  not  on  the  list. 
These  common  therapeutic  agents  we  buy  at  the  lowest 
market,  and  we  help  pay  for  no  trade  names  or  expen- 
sive advertising.  The  average  cost  of  medicine  given  to 
any  one  patient  is  twenty  cents. 

People  receiving  relief  in  our  county  are  instructed 
to  call  our  medical  office  if  it  is  necessary  for  a  doctor 
to  make  a  home  call.  A  nurse  is  on  duty  at  the  switch- 
board at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  She  has  a  card 
file  at  her  fingertips  so  she  can  determine  at  once  if  the 
family  calling  is  an  authentic  relief  case  or  if  they  have 
been  approved  for  medical  care  without  being  on  re- 
lief. Callers  are  questioned  closely  in  an  effort  to  ascer- 
tain if  a  house  visit  really  is  necessary  and  if  not,  what 
other  arrangements  can  be  made. 

"When  In  Doubt  Send  a  Doctor" 

WITHIN  a  few  days  after  it  was  announced  that 
people  could  have  their  family  physician,  our 
house  calls  nearly  doubled,  and  the  increased  number 
has  been  maintained  for  a  year  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  calls.  This  may  mean  that  peo- 
ple call  unnecessarily,  or  it  may  mean  that  they  did  not 
call  before  when  they  should.  Perhaps  both  explanations 
contribute  to  the  increased  demand  for  doctors.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  drop  in  hospitalization,  per- 
haps showing  that  people  are  more  willing  to  stay  at 
home  with  serious  illnesses  if  they  may  have  a  physician 
of  their  own  choice. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  telephone  when  a  call 
is  necessary.  Our  rule  is,  "when  in  doubt,  send  a  doctor." 

A  fourteen-year-old  girl  called  one  Sunday  night  and 
asked  for  a  doctor  for  her  brother  who  had  a  boil.  The 
nurse  gave  her  instructions  about  caring  for  the  boil 
until  the  next  day  when  he  could  come  to  the  clinic. 
Thereupon  the  mother  promptly  called  the  city  manager, 
the  chairman  of  the  relief  commission,  and  the  medical 
director  as  fast  as  she  could  dial  the  numbers  and  tell 
her  story.  She  painted  an  awful  picture  of  a  boy  with  an 
abscess  and  a  girl  with  a  fever,  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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Innovations  in  Government  by  Interstate  Compact 
BY  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 


WHEN  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  threw 
out  the  NIRA,  it  also  threw  out  the  present 
possibility  of  federal  legislation  controlling 
homework,  minimum  wages,  maximum  prices,  hours  of 
work  and  child  labor  except  in  fields  clearly  interstate 
commerce.  Yet  one  state  alone  can  touch  these  problems 
only  within  its  own  borders.  For  instance,  beaded  bags 
or  boucle  suits  may  be  made  in  Texas  for  the  New 
York  market  without  regard  for  New  York's  labor  stand- 
ards. Nor  can  one  state  reach  through  its  own  criminal 
laws  any  criminals  who  get  outside  its  confines.  Difficul- 
ties created  by  state  boundaries  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  The  new  unemployment  insurance  laws  pre- 
sent numerous  instances  in  one  field.  What  will  happen 
when  a  worker  insured  under  a  Massachusetts  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law  moves  across  the  line  to  New  Hamp- 
shire? Does  he  lose  the  benefit  of  the  payments  made  in 
his  behalf  when  he  was  employed  in  Massachusetts? 
Does  he  receive  the  same  benefits  more  than  once?  All 
these  questions  may  involve  more  than  one  state. 

To  avoid  such  interstate  problems,  the  states  must 
act  cooperatively  in  matters  of  common  interest  or  of 
interstate  competition.  This  cooperative  action  may  take 
the  form  of  uniform  legislation  or  interstate  agreement. 
The  forty-six-year  history  of  the  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  shows  the  slow,  coasting 
progress  made  by  any  attempt  at  uniform  action,  even 
by  similarly  situated  states.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
social  legislation.  Further,  even  if  states  agree  on  uniform 
laws,  they  would  vary  widely  because  of  differing  admin- 
istration and  interpretation  within  the  states. 

There  remains  the  possibility  of  interstate  cooperation 
by  agreement  among  states.  Such  agreements  are  advo- 
cated when  Congress  for  some  reason  fails  to  act,  even 
though  there  may  be  no  constitutional  obstacles  to  such 
action.  These  agreements  are  also  urged  when  the  weight 
of  constitutional  provisions  and  judicial  interpretation 
have  proved  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  effective  action  either 
by  federal  or  state  legislatures.  Finally,  interstate  agree- 
ments are  suggested  for  cooperative  state  action  on  a 
regional  basis  in  situations  where  action  by  the  federal 
government  is  specifically  barred. 

Interstate  agreements  have  been  suggested — in  some 
cases  tried— to  develop  uni- 
form standards  of  labor  leg- 
islation throughout  one  or 
more  groups  of  states;  to 
control  the  output  of  prison 
labor;  to  regulate  the  liquor 


traffic;  to  cut  the  accident  hazards  of  such  industries  as 
coal  mining;  to  safeguard  the  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  of  workers  who  move  from  one  state  to  an- 
other; to  relate  state  programs  of  forest,  water  or  game 
conservation;  to  build  up  joint  correctional  institutions, 
universities  and  medical  centers;  to  develop  interstate 
recreational  facilities;  to  establish  a  regional  health  autho- 
rity for  the  Chicago  area;  to  prevent  water  pollution  in 
New  York  harbor;  to  bring  order  into  the  New  York 
milk  shed;  to  check  the  flow  of  "hot  oil"  in  excess  of 
quotas  set  by  petroleum-producing  states. 

h  I  HHESE  and  many  other  possibilities  for  agreements 
.L  among  states  are  in  fact  only  new  applications  of  an 
old  practice.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  "No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation,"  and  "no  state  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state."  This  negative  wording  has  from  the 
early  days  of  our  history  been  held  to  be  a  positive 
authorization  for  a  state  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
another  state,  provided  the  consent  of  Congress  is  ob- 
tained. Past  use  of  such  agreements,  however,  differed 
from  recent  developments.  Certain  states  found  them- 
selves in  dispute  with  their  neighbors  over  boundaries, 
cessions  of  territory,  rivers  or  harbors.  An  "agreement" 
between  the  states  was  the  arrangement  used  to  termi- 
nate such  disputes.  Gradually  a  more  positive  application 
of  the  method  has  developed,  through  such  joint  enter- 
prises as  conserving  natural  resources  or  building  inter- 
state bridges.  The  latest  extension  of  interstate  agree- 
ments is  to  the  field  of  social  legislation. 

Neither  the  Constitution  nor  federal  law  has  provided 
any  general  course  for  negotiation,  and  procedure  has,  like 
Topsy,  just  grown.  Each  party  to  an  interstate  agreement 
must  have  authorization  from  the  state  legislature,  or 
from  the  governor,  to  take  part  in  any  negotiation.  This 
is  usually  secured  through  an  act  establishing  a  state 
compact  commission.  These  commissions  then  meet  to 
draw  up  an  agreement,  which  must  be  ratified  not  only 
by  the  respective  state  legislatures  but  also  by  Congress. 
The  machinery  is  cumbersome,  in  starting  as  well  as  in  op- 
eration. In  January  1931,  Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York 

called  a  conference  of  gov- 


Can  agreements  between  the  states  break  the 
stalemate  in  labor  legislation?  Here  is  the 
heart  of  Professor  Clark's  study  of  interstate 
compacts,  their  possibilities  and  shortcomings 


ernors  to  consider  unemploy- 
ment. The  pressing  need  for 
some  sort  of  interstate  pro- 
gram was  clear,  but  the  idea 
of  interstate  agreement  was 
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The  first  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Colorado  River  was  by  interstate  compact.  The  final  act  includes  the  US  Government 


still  inchoate.  At  subsequent  conferences  of  state  officials 
of  the  northeastern  states — New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — it  became  apparent  that 
the  use  of  interstate  compacts  might  offer  one  solution 
to  some  of  the  problems  before  the  group.  Representa- 
tives of  those  states,  meeting  as  the  Interstate  Conference 
on  Labor  Compacts,  decided  that  minimum  wage  would 
be  a  good  starting  point  for  experiment,  since  four  of  the 
states  of  that  group  already  had  minimum  wage  laws  in 
force.  A  minimum  wage  agreement  was  accordingly 
drawn  up  and  signed  with  considerable  ceremony  in 
May  1934.  Within  a  month  Massachusetts,  which  had 
been  the  leader  in  the  movement  for  labor  legislation 
through  interstate  agreements,  gave  approval  to  the  ac- 
tion of  her  representatives  in  signing  the  compact.  It  was 
not  until  almost  exactly  a  year  later  that  a  second  state — 
New  Hampshire — ratified  the  agreement.  Signing  the 
and  none  of  the  states  has  up  to  the  present  taken  further 
action. 

Competition  and  the  Federal  Government 

A  GOOD  deal  of  significant  spade-work  has  been 
done  by  this  Interstate  Conference  on  Labor  Com- 
pacts which  grew  out  of  the  1931  governors'  conference. 


It  has  accepted  a  dual  responsibility:  to  remove  differen- 
tials in  existing  labor  law  and  to  deal  with  "those  special 
problems  peculiar  to  two  or  more  states."  It  was  realized 
that  few  problems  are  peculiar  to  two  states,  that  a  broad- 
er basis  for  definition  and  action  is  needed.  The  Mass- 
achusetts Commission  on  Interstate  Compacts  in  Labor 
and  Industry — a  member  of  the  interstate  group — began 
its  work  by  defining  and  listing  the  twenty  principal 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  states  in  the  Northeast- 
ern group.  The  lists  were  almost  identical.  Then  the 
Commission  proceeded  to  note  the  leading  states  in  each 
of  the  twenty  industries.  This  revealed  that  competition 
extends  far  beyond  the  regional  group.  The  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  for  instance,  has  active  centers  in  the 
Middle  West  as  well  as  in  New  England,  and  cotton 
textile  manufacture  is  a  leading  industry  in  both  North 
and  South.  Gradually,  therefore,  the  number  of  states 
participating  in  the  interstate  conference  has  grown  until 
by  June  1935  the  circle  extended  as  far  west  as  Colorado 
and  as  far  south  as  Missouri  in  the  West,  Florida  in  the 
East.  The  regional  idea  is  developing  into  the  national. 
The  Constitution  requires  the  federal  government  as 
well  as  the  states  to  play  a  part  in  all  compact-making. 
While  a  state,  to  enter  an  agreement  with  another  state, 
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must  have  the  consent  of  Congress,  that  consent  may  be 
given  at  any  stage  of  the  procedure.  Congress  may  thus 
take  action  before  the  states,  or  may  delay  accepting  an 
agreement  decided  on  by  all  the  participating  states.  For 
instance,  when  New  York  and  Connecticut  made  a 
boundary  settlement  in  1911-1912,  Congress  did  not  give 
its  approval  until  1925.  Meanwhile  the  compact  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  had  been  in  effect. 

The  Federal  Government  Plays  a  Part 

THE  federal  government  may  invite  states  to  enter  in- 
to a  compact.  Congress,  for  instance,  suggested  the 
negotiation  of  compacts  as  a  way  out  of  the  conflicts  in 
criminal  jurisdiction  among  states  bordering  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Congress  may  go  further  and  initiate  interstate  ac- 
tion in  more  general  terms,  as  when  in  1934  it  gave  consent 
in  advance  to  states  to  enter  into  compacts  "for  cooperative 
effort  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  to  establish  such  agencies,  joint  or  otherwise,"  to 
make  the  agreements  effective.  The  interest  in  general 
blanket  consent  to  be  obtained  from  Congress  in  advance 
has  recently  become  so  great  that  a  few  months  ago  a 
group  of  states'  petitioned  Congress  to  ask  them  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements  to  settle  their  tax  conflicts. 

While  consenting  to  negotiation,  Congress  may  still 
wish  to  keep  a  measure  of  control  over  the  compact.  To 
this  end,  it  may  designate  a  representative  of  the  federal 
government  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  or  it  may 
insist  on  retaining  the  right  to  look  after  its  own  interests, 
no  matter  what  form  future  developments  under  an 
interstate  agreement  may  take.  For  instance,  in  approving 
the  establishment  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
Congress  specified  that  its  own  jurisdiction  over  navig- 
able waters  was  not  to  be  affected  by  the  negotiation  of 
the  agreement. 

The  federal  government  may  even  enter  an  agreement 
as  a  participating  member.  In  the  early  phases  of  the 
long  negotiation  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  Herbert 
Hoover,  then  secretary  of  commerce,  represented  the 
federal  government  in  the  discussions.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, actually  take  part  in  the  negotiations  on  the  same 
footing  as  representatives  of  the  Colorado  basin  states 
which  were  trying — vainly,  as  far  as  Arizona  went — to 
secure  agreement  on  the  disposition  of  the  waters  of  the 
river.  The  final  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  specifically 
includes  the  federal  government  as  a  party  to  the  trans- 
action. As  the  range  of  federal  interests  increases,  the 
possibilities  of  federal  participation  in  the  negotiation  of 
interstate  compacts  seem  likely  to  increase,  even  in  mat- 
ters of  social  legislation,  which  in  the  past  have  been  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  states. 

Difficulties  in  the   Way 

ON  the  basis  of  our  present  experience,  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inter- 
state compacts  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation.  On  some 
subjects  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  individual  states  to  try 
to  formulate  a  common  policy  and  plan  of  action.  If 
there  is  strong  industrial  competition  among  them,  one 


state  is  apt  to  fear  that  such  an  agreement  may  be  used 
by  the  industries  of  a  competitor  state  to  their  advantage. 
Thus  Governor  Hoffman  of  New  Jersey  warned  the 
meeting  of  delegates  to  the  Interstate  Conference  on 
Labor  Compacts  last  June  "not  to  rush  wildly  into  those 
compacts,"  while  Governor  Lehman  told  the  October 
meetings  of  the  same  group  that  New  York  would  not 
enter  into  interstate  agreements  on  labor  legislation  "if 
there  is  the  slightest  likelihood"  that  they  would  be  used 
as  "an  excuse  for  leveling  down  our  own  labor  standards 
to  those  existing  in  some  of  our  competing  states." 

The  difficulty  of  setting  up  the  compact  machinery 
might  be  used  by  opponents  of  progressive  labor  legis- 
lation within  each  participating  state  to  forestall  action 
by  either  state  or  federal  governments.  The  Interstate 
Conference  on  Labor  Compacts  therefore  decided  not  to 
attempt  to  secure  agreements  which  set  higher  stand- 
ards of  legislation  than  those  of  the  participating  state 
with  the  highest  labor  law  standards. 

A  compact  may  also  serve  to  prevent  federal  action. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Conference  on  Labor 
Compacts  held  in  Harrisburg  in  the  fall  of  1934,  some 
of  the  delegates  feared  that  an  interstate  agreement  on 
child  labor  might  be  used  to  delay  ratification  of  the 
pending  federal  child  labor  amendment.  Action  on  that 
compact  was  therefore  postponed  and  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed to  the  effect  that  advocacy  of  a  child  labor  compact 
should  not  preclude  action  by  a  participating  state  in 
ratifying  the  amendment.  The  matter  was  left  hanging, 
and  when  the  meeting  of  the  same  organization  was  held 
in  the  fall  of  1935,  some  of  the  delegates  antagonistic  to 
the  amendment  objected  to  the  resolution  adopted  the 
preceding  year.  The  child  labor  compact  was  therefore 
left  "for  further  consideration."  Meanwhile,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  assembled  at  its  convention  in 
Atlantic  City,  sounded  a  warning  that  compacts  should 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  action  on  the  child  labor 
amendment. 

Other  warnings  have  been  issued.  Governor  Lehman 
has  spoken  strongly  against  the  possibility  of  a  state 
dragging  down  its  own  standards  of  labor  legislation  to 
the  level  of  states  with  lower  standards,  through  the 
medium  of  interstate  compacts.  For  instance,  the  New 
York  child  labor  law  in  most  instances  forbids  employ- 
ment of  children  below  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  should  not 
have  its  level  of  sixteen  lowered  to  fourteen  by  an  in- 
flexible or  ill-worded  agreement  with  states  which  have 
only  a  fourteen-year  limitation.  The  minimum  wage 
compact  raises  a  warning  finger  against  such  a  possibility 
by  stating  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  to  lower  established 
standards  or  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  higher  ones. 

The  Need  for  Flexibility 

HERE  then  is  a  new  emphasis  called  forth  by  the 
new  type  of  situation  in  which  interstate  agree- 
ments are  today  applied.  In  making  an  agreement  as  to 
boundary  disputes  or  river  control,  the  states  were  con- 
cerned in  the  past  with  enforcement  of  the  exact  terms 
of  a  rigid  compact.  Social  legis-  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Trie  Clash  Over  Industrial  Unionism 


Exhibit  A — The  Automobile  Industry 
BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


ORGANIZED  labor  is  running  a  temperature.  At 
a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, the  president  of  the  largest  affiliated  union 
knocks  down  the  president  of  the  second  largest.  The 
heads  of  seven  international  unions  organize  themselves 
into  a  committee  to  promote  a  policy  rejected  by  the  last 
convention  of  the  parent  body.  The  executive  council  of 
the  Federation  writes  a  letter  rebuking  the  presidents  of 
the  seven  unions.  John  L.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  resigns  as 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
There  is  widespread  speculation  about  a  split  in  Federa- 
tion ranks. 

All  this  tumult  and  shouting  is  over  the  issue  of  indus- 
trial unionism  vs.  craft  unionism.  It  is  an  old  issue,  both 
in  itself  and  in  the  emotion  it  evokes.  It  was  settled,  the 
leaders  thought,  by  a  fence-straddling  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Scranton  convention  in  1901.  Yet  it  burst  forth 
with  such  fury  at  Rochester  in  1912  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  skillful  intervention  of  Samuel  Gompers,  there 
would  have  been  some  exhibitions  of  pugilism  on  the 
floor  of  that  convention.  Resolutions  favoring  industrial 
unionism  were  introduced  in  sixteen  of  the  last  thirty- 
two  conventions.  In  each  of  the  last  three  conventions  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  with  evidences  of  increasing 
tension. 

So  it  is  nothing  new.  In  fact,  John  P.  Frey,  president  of 
the  Metal  Trades  Department  of  the  AF  of  L,  told  the 
1935  convention  that  it  was  in  protest  against  the  indus- 
trial union  proclivities  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  the 
AF  of  L  itself  was  launched  in  1881 — 54  years  ago.  If 
now  there  should  be  another  split,  this  time  of  the  indus- 
trial unionists  in  protest  against  craft  unionism,  history 
would  seem  to  be  repeating  itself,  in  reverse. 

But  the  recent  AF  of  L  Convention  shows  also  how 
history  repeats  itself  directly.  A  delegation  of  automobile 
workers  offered,  in  behalf  of  their  newly  chartered  inter- 
national, the  following  resolution:  "That  complete  juris- 
diction be  given  the  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America  over  all  employes  in  or 
around  the  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobile parts  or  the  assembly  of  such  into  the  complete 
automobile."  The  convention  voted  the  resolution  down. 

Thirty-two  years  before,  in 


tion  with  a  resolution  which  read:  "That  the  Carriage 
and  Wagon  Workers'  International  body  be  granted  full 
and  entire  jurisdiction  over  this  most  ancient  craft."  The 
use  of  the  word  "craft"  was  probably  inadvertent.  What 
the  Carriage  Workers  wanted  was  jurisdiction  over  the 
blacksmiths,  painters,  carpenters  and  other  craftsmen  in 
the  carriage  industry.  And  the  answer  of  the  1903  con- 
vention was  a  refusal,  just  as  it  was  three  decades  later 
in  1935. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  issue  54  years  old — accepting  John 
Frey's  statement  of  history — could  not  have  originated 
with  the  automobile  industry.  Yet  a  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  trade  union  organization  in  that  industry 
will  go  far  toward  making  the  issue  clear.  It  was  only 
last  August  that  the  Automobile  Workers'  Union  came 
into  being,  an  offspring  of  Section  7-a  of  NIRA.  When 
the  Recovery  Act  became  a  law  in  June  1933,  there  was 
no  effective  body  of  organized  labor  anywhere  within 
the  industry.  With  the  passage  of  NIRA  and  the  promise 
it  seemed  to  carry  of  protection  for  men  who  joined 
unions,  an  organization  movement  began,  which  brought 
men  into  the  unions  by  thousands.  Local  unions  were 
formed  and  charters  were  issued  to  them  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  Such  unions  are  known  as 
"federal  locals"  and  are  directly  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eration. This  is  the  customary  procedure  in  the  early 
stages  of  organization  in  a  previously  unorganized  in- 
dustry. 

Some  of  the  locals  grew  strong  enough  to  match  forces 
with  the  employers  and  strikes  took  place,  leading  at 
times  to  collective  bargaining  arrangements  with  the 
union,  as  in  the  factories  of  the  Nash  Company  in  Wis- 
consin; and  to  varying  degrees  of  bargaining  relation- 
ships in  several  other  plants. 

SO  far  there  was  no  question  of  jurisdiction.  When 
the  hectic  drive  of  1933  was  on,  in  the  automobile 
industry,  as  in  other  similarly  unorganized  industries,  all 
workers  were  taken  into  the  federal  locals  regardless  of 
craft  or  skill.  For  the  moment  the  only  thing  that  count- 
ed was  organization — the  union  could  be  unscrambled, 
and  its  members  assigned  to  their  various  craft  unions 
later.  That  was  still  the  state  of  affairs  in  August  1935. 

At  that  time  the  several  lo- 


1903,  the  Carriage  and  Wag- 
on Workers'  International 
Union,  forerunner  of  the  Au- 
tomobile Workers'  Union, 
came  to  the  AF  of  L  conven- 


The  story  of  the  vehicle  makers — from  the  car- 
riage shops  of  the  nineties  to  the  assembly 
lines  of  1936 — dramatizes  a  long  struggle 
which  is  the  front  page  labor  news  of  today 


cals,  industrial  in  member- 
ship, sent  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention in  Detroit  called  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
change  from  the  status  of 
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direct  affiliation,  local  by  local,  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  to  that  of  an  autonomous  national 
body,  which  would  take  over  control  of  the  locals  and 
become  one  of  the  international  unions  attached  to  the 
Federation. 

Two  hundred  delegates  from  eighty  local  unions 
were  present  at  the  convention,  representing  a  member- 
ship of  35,000.  They  came  with  two  dominant  ideas  in 
mind :  that  they 
were  laying  the 
basis  for  a  new 
and  powerful  in- 
ternational 
union ;  and  that 
the  new  union 
was  to  be  in- 
dustrial in  form, 
just  as  the  locals 
were — taking  in 
all  workers  of 
whatever  craft  in 
t  h  e  automobiie 
plants. 

This  second 
dominant  idea 
grew  out  of  the 
action  of  the  1934 
convention  of  the 
AF  of  L,  which 
had  directed 
the  Executive 
Council  to  issue  a 
charter  to  the 
workers  in  the 
a  utomobile  indus- 
try. The  notion 
that  the  charter, 
when  granted, 
would  authorize 
an  industrial 
form  of  organi- 
zation was  based 
upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  re- 
port of  the  resolutions  committee  as  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. This  pronouncement  spoke  of  a  change  that 
has  come  about  in  recent  years  in  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed  by  millions  of  workers: 

in  industries  which  it  has  been  most  difficult  or  impossible  to 
organize  into  craft  unions.  .  .  .  Experience  has  shown  that 
craft  organization  is  most  effective  in  protecting  the  wel- 
fare and  advancing  the  interests  of  workers  where  the  nature 
of  the  industry  is  such  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  between 
crafts  are  distinguishable.  However,  it  is  also  realized  that 
in  many  of  the  industries  in  which  thousands  of  workers  are 
employed  a  new  condition  exists  requiring  organization 
upon  a  different  basis  to  be  most  effective. 

To  meet  this  new  condition  the  executive  council  is  direct- 
ed to  issue  charters  in  the  automotive,  cement,  aluminum 
and  such  other  mass  production  and  miscellaneous  industries 


AF  of  L  president,  William   Green/  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins;  and  John 
L.   Lewis,  chairman  of  the  committee  for  industrial   organization   of  labor  unions 


as  in  the  judgment  of  the  executive  council  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  situation.  [Italics  mine.] 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  assumption  that  the  "new 
conditions"  referred  to,  which  required  "organization 
upon  a  new  basis,"  existed  in  the  automobile  industry. 
This  assumption  seemed  to  be  reinforced  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  when  the  executive  council  was  direct- 
ed, in  order  "to  meet  this  new  condition,"  to  issue  a 

charter  to  a 
union  in  that  in- 
dustry. And  it 
was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the 
"new  basis",  for 
organizat  ion 
would  be  the  in- 
dustrial form. 

It  is  not  sur- 
prising, there- 
fore,  that  dele- 
gates to  the  Au- 
tomobile Work- 
ers' convention 
were  displeased 
with  the  charter 
brought  to  them 
by  William 
Green,  President 
of  the  AF  of  L. 
It  gave  jurisdic- 
tion over  workers 
"directly  engaged 
in  the  manufac- 
ture of  parts,  and 
assembling  of 
these  parts  into 
completed  auto- 
mobiles." It  ex- 
cluded, by  express 
limitation,  the  key 
men  in  the  indus- 
try, tool  and  die 
makers,  who  are 
eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Machinists'  Union.  The  jurisdiction  granted 
was  broader  in  some  respects  than  the  AF  of  L  was  will- 
ing to  grant  the  Carriage  Workers  in  1903  but  it  was 
narrower  than  had  been  expected  now. 

Few  of  the  tool  and  die  makers  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry are  members  of  the  Machinists'  Union,  nor  has 
the  latter  made  any  great  effort  to  organize  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  thousand  have  joined  the  new 
union  of  automobile  workers  and  have  no  intention  of 
going  elsewhere.  A  fair  number  of  them  were  delegates 
to  the  convention.  It  was  this  fact,  together  with  the 
belief  that  the  Federation  had  promised  them  an  indus- 
trial charter,  that  led  to  sharp  dissent  and  a  spirit  of 
defiance. 
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"We  signed  up  these  men,"  said  a  delegate,  "Let  the 
craft  unions  come  and  take  them  if  they  can."  "Not  one 
of  the  craft  unions  came  to  help  us,"  said  another,  "we 
did  the  job  and  we're  going  to  keep  our  members";  and 
a  third,  "After  we  organized  the  tool  and  die  makers, 
the  Machinists  came  over  and  claimed  them.  We  said, 
'Youse  fellows  had  thirty  years  to  organize  these  men, 
and  you  didn't  do  it.  Now  they're  ours'." 

The  convention  voted  to  "protest  the  jurisdictional 
awards"  to  the  president  of  the  AF  of  L,  "and  if  no  satis- 
factory settlement  is  reached  through  that  source  to  carry 
it  to  the  fifty- 
fifth  convention" 
of  the  Federa- 
tion— the  October 
1935  convention, 
already  referred 
to.  It  was  further 
resolved  "that 
unless  these 
j  urisdictional 
limitations  are 
removed  by  the 
fifty-fifth  conven- 
tion the  interna- 
tional officers  of 
the  United  Au- 
tomobile Work- 
ers be,  and  are 
hereby  in- 
structed to  for- 
mulate such 
plans  and  take 
such  action  as  in 
their  opinion 
may  seem  advisable."  Here  is  both  threat  and  promise. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  action,  that  the  resolution 
previously  quoted,  giving  to  the  Automobile  Workers 
Union  jurisdiction  over  "all  employes  in  or  around" 
automobile  plants  was  introduced  at  the  last  convention 
of  the  AF  of  L — only  to  be  voted  down.  Not  only  was 
it  defeated,  but  so  was  a  more  sweeping  minority  report 
of  the  resolutions  committee  directing  the  executive 
council  to  issue  "unrestricted  charters"  in  mass  produc- 
tion industries. 

^  I  HHE  record,  such  as  it  is,  of  previous  attempts  to  or- 
JL  ganize  this  industry,  indicates  that  the  controversy 
between  craft  unionism  and  industrial  unionism  is  an 
old  story  to  the  automobile  workers.  The  International 
Union  of  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  received  a  char- 
ter from  the  AF  of  L  in  1891.  Just  what  jurisdiction  was 
given  this  organization  is  not  clear  from  AF  of  L  re- 
ports, but  it  considered  itself  an  industriay  union  and 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  workers  in  the  industry. 
At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  automobile  industry 
had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  The  census  of  1900  re- 
ported 74,000  carriage  and  wagon  workers,  and  just  2241 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  In  1904, 


Detroit  automobile  workers  leaving  a  plant  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work 


there  were  still  only  12,000  workers  in  the  latter  industry, 
while  in  the  carriage  industry  the  number  of  workers 
had  risen  to  78,000.  This  was  the  peak  of  employment  for 
carriage  workers.  Five  years  later,  carriages  and  wagons 
accounted  for  71,000  workers  and  automobiles  for  76,000. 
From  this  time  on  the  trends  were  in  opposite  directions. 
In  1929  there  were  3500  workers  in  carriage  shops  and 
447,000  in  the  automobile  industry. 

As  the  vehicle  industry  changed  its  character  the  union 
attempted  to  go  along  with  it  and  began  to  organize  in 
the  automobile  factories.  Not  until  1913,  though,  was  the 

word  "automo- 
bile" added  to 
the  title,  the  or- 
ganization thus 
becoming  the  In- 
ternational 
Union  of  Car- 
riage, Wagon 
and  Automobile 
Workers. 

Early  in  its  ca- 
reer this  indus- 
trial union  be- 
gan to  have 
trouble  with  the 
craft  unions.  In 
1902  the  Car- 
riage Workers 
complained  to 
the  AF  of  L  that 
their  rights  were 
being  invaded  by 
the  Blacksmiths 
and  the  Painters. 

Each  year,  from  1902  to  1905,  there  was  a  row  with  the 
Painters.  In  1908,  the  conflict  was  with  the  Upholsterers' 
Union.  In  1910  the  Blacksmiths'  Union  was  in  the  field 
again  demanding  that  the  Carriage  Workers  should 
relinquish  blacksmiths  who  had  joined  their  organi- 
zation. 

It  looked  as  if  these  troubles  had  been  ironed  out 
when,  in  1911,  a  conference  was  held  of  the  unions 
interested.  At  this  conference,  according  to  the  US 
Department  of  Labor: 

An  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  International 
Union  of  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  already  an  indus- 
trial union,  could  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the 
automobile  factories  without  interference  from  the  craft 
unions.  The  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers'  Union  was  to 
accept  the  cards  of  the  craft  men  who  desired  to  transfer 
their  membership,  and  was  to  concede  the  right  of  the  craft 
unionists  to  remain  in  their  respective  organizations  if  they 
so  preferred. 

The  Painters'  Union  refused  to  sign  this  agreement 
since,  as  the  executive  council  of  the  AF  of  L  reported, 
they  did  not  wish  to  "modify  or  hamper"  their  jurisdic- 
tion, upon  which  they  would  "at  least  in  theory,  still  in- 
sist." They  would  not,  however,  "impede  the  efforts  of 
the  carriage  workers  to  organize  the  trade." 
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A  year  later  (1912)  the  Blacksmiths  reported  that  the 
Carriage  Workers  were  violating  this  agreement.  At  the 
convention  held  in  1913  the  AF  of  L  ordered  the  Car- 
riage Workers  to  give  up  to  the  respective  craft  organi- 
zations any  members  they  had  under  the  following  craft 
designations:  blacksmiths,  sheet  metal  workers,  metal 
polishers,  painters,  pattern  makers,  machinists,  carpen- 
ters, electrical  workers  and  upholsterers.  The  remaining 
workers,  if  any,  in  carriage  and  automobile  factories 
might  join  the  Carriage  Workers  Union.  The  same  con- 
vention ordered  the  union  to  drop  the  word  "automo- 
bile" from  its  title  and  to  cease  its  efforts  to  organize 
workers  "properly  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
affiliated  organizations."  The  craft  unions  had  won  out 
so  far  as  the  Federation  went  in  the  new  manufacturing 
plants. 

From  that  time  on  there  was  continuous  controversy. 
The  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Automobile  Workers  refused 
to  change  their  name.  They  took  a  referendum  on  the 
subject  and  reported  to  the  AF  of  L  that  only  six  mem- 
bers out  of  a  total  of  over  4000  had  voted  for  the  change. 
Most  of  their  members,  they  said,  were  in  the  automobile 
industry.  The  craft  unions  asked  to  have  the  charter  of 
the  Carriage  Workers  revoked.  There  were  more  con- 
ferences. Finally,  in  1917,  the  AF  of  L  convention  voted 
to  suspend  the  Carriage  Workers  until  such  time  as  they 
should  choose  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  convention. 
In  1918  they  were  expelled.  They  immediately  reorgan- 
ized as  the  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Vehicle 
Workers  of  America.  This  rejuvenated  organization  had 
3000  members  in  1926.  In  1929,  when  there  were  over 
447,000  workers  in  the  automobile  industry,  membership 
in  the  union  had  dropped  to  1500. 

Up  to  Now 

THIS  organization  never  was  much  of  a  factor  even 
in  the  carriage  and  wagon  industry.  The  largest 
membership  in  its  history  was  5500,  in  1904,  when  there 
were  78,000  workers  in  that  industry.  Its  experience  is 
important,  however,  in  its  relation  to  the  problem  of 
organization  in  mass  production  industries.  It  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  presented  by  the  hostility  of  the  craft 
unions  and  so  it  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  growing 
automobile  industry. 

With  competition  thus  removed  the  craft  unions  were 
free  to  organize  in  their  own  way.  In  1914  before  the 
Carriage  Workers  were  entirely  out  of  the  picture,  the 
AF  of  L  launched  an  organizing  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  craft  unions.  The  executive  council  later  reported  to 
the  AF  of  L  convention  that  the  drive  was  not  "as  suc- 
cessful as  the  hope  was  entertained  it  would  be." 

The  next  move  came  twelve  years  later,  in  1926.  In 
that  year  the  AF  of  L  convention  was  held  in  Detroit, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  Chamber-of-Commerce-created  hos- 
tility. At  this  convention,  James  O'Connell,  president  of 
the  Metal  Trades  Department,  offered  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  launching  of  an  organizing  campaign  by  the 
unions  "interested  in  the  automobile  industry."  A  sig- 
nificant proviso  in  the  resolution  was  "that  the  question 


of  jurisdiction  be  suspended  for  the  time  being,  so  that 
the  desired  result  sought  for  in  the  resolution  may  be 
accomplished."  [Italics  mine.]  The  preamble  to  the  reso- 
lution declared  that  the  industry  was  "without  organiza- 
tion, at  this  time." 

Conferences  were  held  at  AF  of  L  headquarters  as  a 
result  of  this  resolution.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
effective  organization  movement  was  launched  how- 
ever, and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  was  accomplished. 
There  the  matter  rested  until  1933  and  7-a  came  to  the 


rescue. 


What  developed  after  1933  has  been  sketched  above. 
First  there  was  the  organization  of  local  federal  unions 
on  an  industrial  basis.  Then  the  merging  of  these  local 
unions  in  an  international  union,  with  a  charter  leaving 
the  door  open  for  the  craft  unions.  Then  an  affirmation 
of  the  craft  union  principle  by  the  AF  of  L.  So  far  the 
situation  parallels  in  many  ways  that  of  1913,  when  the 
Carriage,  Wagon  and  Automobile  Workers'  Union  was 
called  off  from  organizing  on  an  industrial  basis. 

There  are  several  factors  in  the  present  situation,  how- 
ever, which  were  lacking  twenty  years  ago.  For  one 
thing,  the  Federation  has  granted  a  charter  to  the  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  industry.  These  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  the  employes  and  since  they  perform 
many  different  operations  the  union,  even  with  the 
craftsmen  left  out,  may  be  regarded  as  semi-industrial  in 
character. 

The  new  union  thus  formed  has  about  35,000  mem- 
bers. That,  to  be  sure,  is  only  7  percent  of  the  half  mil- 
lion workers  who  are,  presumably,  attached  to  the  indus- 
try; but  it  is  twice  that  of  the  earlier  period.  Moreover, 
there  are  now  three  independent  unions  in  the  automo- 
bile industry  outside  the  AF  of  L  which  by  the  time  this 
article  is  in  print,  may  be  merged  into  one.  They  are  in- 
dustrial in  form  and  they  have,  apparently,  about  as 
many  members  as  the  AF  of  L  union.  So  the  labor  or- 
ganizations at  present  cover  not  7  but  14  percent  of  the 
industry.  In  some  individual  factories,  the  unions  repre- 
sent 60  percent  or  more  of  the  employes.  While  they 
have  few  written  agreements  in  the  large  automobile 
factories,  they  have  what  amounts  to  recognition  and 
definite  working  arrangements  with  the  Nash  Company 
in  Wisconsin,  the  Studebaker  Company  in  South  Bend, 
and  the  White  Company  in  Cleveland.  They  are  re- 
ceived and  dealt  with  in  a  number  of  General  Motors 
plants  and  they  have  conferences  with  the  Chrysler 
Company.  In  Toledo,  they  have  signed  agreements  with 
a  number  of  establishments  manufacturing  automobile 
parts.  The  independent  unions  have  manifested  consid- 
erable strength  at  the  Pontiac,  Hupp,  Graham-Paige  and 
Hudson  plants. 

There  is  undoubtedly  more  organization  spirit  among 
the  automobile  workers  than  ever  before.  That  was  evi- 
dent in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  delegates  at  the  organizing 
convention  in  August.  It  was  evident  also  in  the  resist- 
ance to  domination  by  the  AF  of  L  which  led  to  the 
appointment,  by  unanimous  vote,  of  a  committee  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Federation  conven-  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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IN   the   year   1926  Mark 
Sullivan  sat  down   (or, 
if  he  is  like  some  of  the 
rest  of  us,  began  walking  up 
and  down   the  room,  half- 
praying   and    half-swearing, 
and  wondering  how  in  the 
name  of  the  seven  virgins  of 
Avignon  he  was  ever  to  hit 

on  a  good  opening  paragraph)  and  began  to  write  the 
history  of  our  times.  With  the  year  1936  as  good  as  ar- 
rived and  the  year  1935  so  battered  that  it  was  practically 
historical  before  it  was  three-quarters  over,  Mr.  Sullivan 
corrected  his  final  proofs  and  is  now  able  to  give  his 
entire  attention  to  saving  the  Constitution. 

For  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  historian. 
He  is  no  cowled  monk,  peering  through  cell  windows 
to  note  that  in  a  given  year  there  was  a  miraculous  rain 
of  frogs  in  Peoria;  that  in  another  year  the  Danes  sailed 
up  the  Hudson  and  sacked  Hyde  Park;  that  in  a  third 
there  was  a  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  and  a  great  abun- 
dance of  catfish  in  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributar- 
ies. Presidents  used  to  send  for  Mr.  Sullivan.  (They 
don't  any  more,  not  in  this  administration,  but  that  is 
another  story.)  President  Harding,  with  Mrs.  Harding, 
not  only  sent  for  Mr.  Sullivan  but  took  him  into  the 
presidential  bedroom  in  the  White  House  and  offered 
him  a  drink.  Coolidge  also  used  to  send  for  Mr.  Sullivan 
but  nothing  was  said  about  drinks.  Mr.  Sullivan  was,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  thick  of  things,  and  of  course  still  is, 
though  he  seems  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  keeping 
up  with  the  flow  of  history.  One  remembers  him,  for 
some  reason,  at  one  of  General  Johnson's  early  press 
conferences,  leaning  against  the  wall,  looking  very  cyni- 
cal, very  Republican  and  smart  as  a  whip.  He  is  all  three 
of  those  things. 

He  is  also  a  creature  of  his  own  time,  which  means 
that  the  critical  historian  of  the  year  2036  will  not  be  able 
to  take  this  or  any  other  volume  of  Our  Times  at  face 
value.  To  be  sure,  he  tells  us  that  "the  method  of  writing 
history  followed  in  this  volume  screens  out  error,"  and 
he  has  taken  as  great  pains  as  any  one  could  ask  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  Penrose  had  a  hand  in  picking  Hard- 
ing for  the  presidency,  and  whether  or  not  the  room 
in  which  Harding  was  actually  picked  was  filled  with 
tobacco  smoke.  But  he  is  not  impeccable,  even  in  small 
details.  To  squeeze  in  a  single  illustration,  he  quotes  as 
being  new  in  the  spring  of  1927  certain  lines  of  the  old 
I.  W.  W.  song,  Hallelujah,  I'm  a  Bum.  The  present 
venerable  reviewer  knew  those  lines  as  far  back  as  Aug- 
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ust  1909,  and,  after  a  fashion, 
sang  them.  (This  event  took 
place  on  a  small  but  wiry 
horse,  along  a  lonely  road 
south  of  Aptos,  California, 
and  no  harm  was  done.) 

However,  if  I  were  to 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Sullivan  I 
would  do  so  on  the  ground 

that  his  outlook  is  limited,  personal  and  superficial.  I 
would  give  him  credit  for  a  narrative  quality  that  makes 
even  a  trivial  episode  interesting;  for  a  real  feeling  for 
the  genial  and  picturesque  traits  of  American  life — our 
songs,  our  books,  the  varying  length  of  our  wives'  and 
sweethearts'  skirts,  our  little  red  schoolhouses,  the  dear, 
dead  days  beyond  recall,  the  silver  hairs  among  the  gold, 
the  faces  on  the  bar-room  floor;  and  for  a  portrayal  of 
American  personalities  that  is  sometimes  as  good  as  any 
of  our  novelists  could  manage.  But  I  cannot  see  anything 
but  disproportion  in  giving  more  than  half  of  the  present 
volume  to  the  careers  of  two  surpassingly  uninteresting 
men:  Warren  G.  Harding  and  Calvin  Coolidge.  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  left  enormous  gaps.  He  tells  us  almost 
nothing  about  that  great  fraction  of  our  national  ice-berg 
which  floats  below  the  economic  waterline.  "The  average 
thoughtful  American,"  he  writes,  "had,  when  the  World 
War  broke  out,  reached  a  place  where  he  had  attained 
enough  material  prosperity  to  enable  him  to  have  the 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  world  about  him."  To  be  sure  he 
had— all  but  eighty-five  or  ninety  percent  of  him. 

Mr.  Sullivan  displays  a  fatherly  indulgence  toward 
those  of  his  characters  who  were  not  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced by  some  court — toward  Harding  himself,  for  ex- 
ample. Some  things  that  might  appear  significant  to 
others  do  not  seem  so  to  him.  For  example,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Marion  Star  during  Harding's  campaign 
for  the  presidency  "compressed  the  unspoken  and  infor- 
mal office  rules  into  a  code  which,  for  campaign  pur- 
poses, was  given  out  as  having  been  formally  written 
out  and  signed  by  Harding  and  as  having  hung  for 
years  on  the  office  wall."  Mr.  Sullivan  contends  that  "the 
exaggeration  was  harmless  and  did  not  violate  essential 
truth."  I  contend  that  the  Harding  code,  as  given  out, 
was  a  lie,  that  everybody  concerned,  from  Mr.  Harding 
down,  knew  it  was  a  lie,  and  that  they  ought  all  to  have 
had  their  mouths  washed  out  with  soap. 

The  political  history  of  America  between  1920  and 
1925,  to  take  the  period  strictly  covered  in  Mr.  Sullivan's 
final  volume,  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  Business  had  all 
four  feet  in  politics  in  those  days  and  the  consequent 
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grunting  and  splashing  was  no  sight  for  observers  with  deli- 
cate stomachs.  It  is  a  comfort  to  turn  away  from  our  own 
pig-sty  and  to  learn  from  the  thorough  and  scholarly  pres- 
entation of  Gustavus  Myers  that  we  are  no  more  materialis- 
tic or  money-minded  than  any  other  civilized  nation — and 
never  have  been.  Mr.  Myers  made  a  study  of  foreign  (chiefly 
British)  commentators  on  the  United  States  since  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  The  longer  he  studied  the  madder  he 
got.  Now  he  takes  his  revenge,  and  a  fine  revenge  it  is. 

Neither  corruption  nor  the  desire  for  gain,  it  appears,  was 
invented  in  North  America.  The  British  were  having  trouble 
with  the  makers  of  shoddy  goods  for  centuries  before  the 
first  American  colony  was  founded;  corruption  in  British 
politics  was  a  tradition  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  some 
extent  a  system  in  the  nineteenth;  business  corruption  is 
much  the  same  everywhere,  although  in  England  it  is  some- 
times dressed  up  by  elevating  the  corruptionist  to  the  peer- 
age. Attacks  on  the  democratic  society  of  the  United  States 
began  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  were  most  virulent 
as  the  British  Tories  faced  each  new  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise in  their  own  country,  reached  a  new  peak  after  the 
World  War  when  foreign  investors  were  asked  to  pay  in- 
terest to  us  instead  of  collecting  it  from  us. 

Mr.  Myers  goes  down  a  list  of  European  commentators,  be- 
ginning with  a  .young  jackass  named  Isaac  Weld,  Jr.,  who 
honored  us  with  a  visit  in  1795,  continuing  through  Mrs. 
Trollope,  Dickens,  Anthony  Trollope,  Matthew  Arnold  (one 
of  the  first  British  lecturers  to  earn  money  by  denouncing 
his  audiences  as  mercenary),  Kipling,  Munsterberg,  Shaw, 
Keyserling,  Bennett,  Wells,  Bryce  and  many  another  who 
dealt  with  us  more  or  less  leniently.  Mr.  Myers  notes  what- 
ever was  disparaging,  and  a  good  deal  was,  and  then  cites 
chapter  and  verse  as  to  what  was  going  on  abroad  at  the 
time  of  those  visits.  The  citations  show  as  clearly  as  any 
one  could  wish  that  the  love  of  money  and  power  is  one 
of  those  instincts  that  bind  all  humanity  together.  It  isn't 
any  stronger  in  democracies  than  it  is  in  limited  monarchies 
and  autocracies,  and  I  am  suspending  judgment  about  Rus- 
sia. All  you  can  say  is  that  the  human  animal  is  so  made 
that  if  there  were  only  one  of  it  that  one  would  sometimes 
cheat  itself  at  solitaire. 

Speaking  of  human  animals  of  course  suggests  Mr.  Thur- 
ber.  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about  Mr.  Thurber  and 
probably  cannot  do  so  before  this  review  goes  to  press. 
Either  something  is  the  matter  with  the  human  race  or 
something  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Thurber.  Either  he  is 
incapable  of  seeing  the  dignity,  beauty  and  nobility  which 
characterize  us  or  else  they  don't  characterize  us.  Perhaps 
both  Mr.  Thurber  and  the  human  race  are  a  little  to  blame. 
I  find  that  I  read  him  (or  re-read  him,  for  most  of  his 
sketches  have  appeared  in  this  magazine's  uptown  competi- 
tor, The  New  Yorker)  with  such  abandon  that  I  made  only 
one  note  for  future  reference.  This  refers  to  page  17,  where 
Mr.  Thurber  says  that  when  he  is  with  an  eagle  he  always 
pretends  that  he  is  not  with  an  eagle,  that  swallows  at  twi- 
light scare  the  hell  out  of  him,  but  that  "pigeons  come  closer 
to  a  zero  of  impingement  than  any  other  birds."  I  think  that 
remark  would  puzzle  Isaac  Weld,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Trollope,  and 
Count  Keyserling,  although  it  might  not  change  their  belief 
that  democracies  are  vulgar.  I  think  it  would  make  Mr. 
Harding  and  Mr.  Sullivan  want  to  go  into  the  bedroom  and 
take  a  drink,  or  else  it  would  make  them  think  they  had 
just  been  into  the  bedroom  and  had  four  drinks. 

Mr.  Thurber  is  probably  a  bitter  and  disillusioned  man 
hiding  his  pain  behind  a  grease-paint  mask.  If  so  we  should 
have  courses  in  frustration  and  disenchantment  in  all  our 
schools  of  journalism.  I  only  wish  his  drawings  didn't  re- 
mind me  so  much  of  people  I've  seen  somewhere,  including 
an  obscure  reviewer  who  gets  into  my  bathroom  quite  regu- 
larly and  shaves  himself  with  my  razor. 
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UAyTYTHS  will  inevitably  gather  about  her  and  those 
-LYL  who  knew  her  closely  will  try  in  vain  to  single  out 
illustrations   that  can  indicate  the  genius  of  her  unfailing 
comprehension  of  the  inner  life  and  actions  of  people." 

INSIGHT  and  phrasing  are  those  of  Lillian  D.  Wald  in  her 
afterword  to  two  volumes  which  are  brought  together  in 
one  under  the  title  of  Forty  Years  at  Hull-House.  At  the  same 
time  the  publishers  have  issued  at  this  holiday  season  Jane 
Addams'  last  book,  her  appreciation  of  Julia  Lathrop.  In 
both  there  are  chapters  which  first  came  out  as  articles  in 
Survey  Graphic  as  part  of  Miss  Addams'  unfailing  partici- 
pation in  our  work;  so  that  it  may  be  appropriate  to  under- 
score that  special  quality  of  hers  in  which  Survey  Associates 
so  richly  shared. 

We  can  turn  to  an  old  phrase  which  she  made  luminous: 
the  gift  of  tongues,  her  great  gift  as  an  artist  and  interpreter. 
Looking  back,  we  are  conscious  of  the  advances  in  commu- 
nication in  her  lifetime.  We  can  trace  the  development  of 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  airways  and  radio,  and 
can  single  out  the  great  inventors,  Morse  and  Bell,  Edison, 
Marconi  and  the  rest.  Hers  was  a  contemporary  genius  in 
interpretation,  without  which  mechanical  invention  gets 
nowhere;  for  on  interpretation  hangs  that  understanding, 
one  man  to  another,  one  people  to  another,  without  which 
democracy  must  cave  in. 

First  and  most  precisely  consider  the  words  and  images 
that  she  employed.  There  was  a  letter  we  received  at  The 
Survey  some  twenty  years  ago  from  John  Phillips,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  outstanding  editors  of  New  York.  He  spoke 
of  the  "fresh-minted  passages"  in  her  manuscripts,  such  as 
reached  his  desk  from  no  other  source.  You  need  go  no 
further  than  the  titles  of  her  books  to  see  this  gift  at  play — 
such  titles  as  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets;  The 
Long  Road  of  Woman's  Memory;  A  New  Conscience  and 
an  Ancient  Evil;  Peace  and  Bread  in  Wartime. 

Miss  Addams  was  wont  to  say  that  there  were  times  when 
it  was  natural  for  her  to  write  and  times  when  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  express  herself  only  through  action.  She 
deprecated  the  fewness  of  the  books  she  had  written  since  her 
first  Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House,  yet  there  was  a  shelf  of 
them  of  which  any  professional  writer  might  have  been 
proud.  She  had  written  them  in  the  midst  of  crowded  years 
and  each  was  a  force  which  helped  make  social  history. 

One  is  struck  with  the  variety  and  play  of  her  treatment. 
In  the  early  90's  there  was  the  Pullman  strike,  with  its  clash 
between  an  old-time  benevolent  employer  and  the  workmen 
who  lived  in  his  model  village.  Miss  Addams  turned  to 
Shakespeare  for  help  in  unraveling  the  skein  of  human  con- 
duct and  feeling — using  King  Lear  as  a  prototype  for  her 
theme  of  blind  and  unrequited  benevolence. 

Or  take  her  trip  to  Egypt  and  her  visit  to  the  tombs  of 
the  Pharaohs.  After  the  archaeologists  had  done  their  work, 
she  read  between  the  hieroglyphics  what  had  escaped  them 
all,  primitive  concepts  of  life  and  death;  and  the  resulting 
article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  was  a  contribution  to  schol- 
arship no  less  than  to  understanding. 

Or  at  the  other  end  of  the  magazine  scale,  her  writing 
for  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  in  a  way  which  caught  the 
imagination  of  millions.  She  told  once  of  how  she  went 
about  it.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  saw  a  farmer's  wife  seated 
at  a  kitchen  table,  with  its  red  cloth,  and  reading  by  the 
light  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  She  wrote  for  that  reader. 

She  brought  matchless  intuition  to  bear  on  an  individual 
or  a  situation  and  made  them  vivid,  a  means  for  visual- 
izing her  thought.  In  her  modern  use  of  parables  she  often 
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seemed  to  build  her  generalizations  out  of  them  rather  than 
use  them  as  illustrations  of  her  thinking.  Yet  that  after  all 
is  the  inductive  method  of  science.  But  insight  and  interpre- 
tation were  only  facets  of  this  gift  of  hers — which  ranged 
further  in  her  apprehension  of  what  lay  inarticulate  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  others;  often  vast  companies  of  others. 
This  was  her  widest  use  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  And  with  it 
went  that  other  faculty  of  hers,  of  linking  words  with  action. 
So  it  was  dial  at  the  memorial  service  to  Miss  Addams  in 
New  York,  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  who  with  Miss  Addams 
founded  Hull-House,  singled  out  her  espousal  of  peace  in 
wartime  as  the  great  test  of  her  leadership — a  test  she  met. 

Twenty  years  ago  Miss  Addams  went  from  capital  to 
capital  of  Europe,  in  a  world  that  was  dark  and  walled  off 
by  war.  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  accompanied  her  as  she  carried 
from  one  prime  minister  to  another  the  proposal  of  a  neu- 
tral body  for  continuous  mediation.  On  her  return  to  New 
York,  Miss  Addams  told  of  her  trip  and  her  encounters 
with  the  statesmen  of  Europe  in  an  address  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  newspapers  published  only  fragments  of  what 
she  said.  There  was  widespread  misrepresentation  of  her 
mission  and  abuse  of  her  activity.  We  like  to  remember  that 
The  Survey  carried  the  address  in  full,  so  that  a  few  at 
r  least  might  gauge  the  practicability  of  the  proposal  which 
she  had  put  forward — a  proposal  that  we  now  see,  had  it 
been  acted  upon,  might  have  cut  the  war  in  half. 

Last  June  came  the  celebration   at  Washington  of  the 


twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  which  Miss  Addams  had  made  that  trip  in  wartime.  In 
contrast  to  her  journeyings  two  decades  before  throughout 
a  continent  stripped  of  its  means  of  communication,  the  cele- 
bration included  the  most  widespread  broadcast  ever  made 
for  international  understanding  and  cooperation.  The  radio 
had  added  new  electric  wave-lengths  to  the  wings  of  peace. 
Statesmen  and  leaders  participated  from  London,  Moscow, 
Paris,  Tokyo,  Washington,  paying  their  tributes  to  Miss 
Addams,  and  she  in  turn  acknowledging  their  part  in  the 
"long  procession  of  those  who  have  endeavored  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  substitute  law  for  war  and  political  processes  for 
brute  force." 

Here  was  a  new  incarnation  of  the  gift  of  tongues — evi- 
dence, if  you  will,  of  the  growth  of  that  world  consciousness 
which  Miss  Addams  held  might  prove  the  contribution  of 
our  time  to  the  "small  handful  of  motives  which  really  af- 
fect human  behavior."  PAUL  KELLOGG 

Why  Dictators  ? 

DICTATORSHIP  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  edited  by  Guy  Stanton 
Ford,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  179  pp.  Price  $2.~50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic.  , 

OUR  LORDS  AND  MASTERS,  by  the  Unofficial  Observer.  Simon  and 
Schuster.  3S9  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"P\ICTATORSHIPS,  now  so  numerous  in  Europe,  are 
-I— *  often  spoken  of  as  throwbacks  to  an  earlier  political 
condition  and  as  the  signs  of  a  reversal  of  what  we  used  to 
call  the  trend  toward  democracy.  The  collection  of  essays 
edited  by  Professor  Ford  brings  the  learning  and  under- 
standing of  seven  able  scholars  to  bear  upon  this  question. 
Italy  is  specially  studied  by  Henry  R.  Spencer,  Germany  by 
Harold  P.  Deutsch,  and  South  America  by  J.  Fred  Rippy. 
The  general  pattern  is  described  by  Max  Lerner,  European 
dictatorships  are  discussed  by  Ralph  Haswell  Lutz.  Hans 
Kohn  analyzes  with  penetrating  insight  the  differences  be- 
tween Communists  and  Fascists.  Finally,  Denis  W.  Brogan 
gives  a  quietly  optimistic  forecast  of  democracy's  future. 
"Democracy  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  is 
holding  its  own  better  than  its  enemies  thought  likely,  be- 
cause the  first  force  of  the  attack  has  been  spent  without 
carrying  any  of  the  main  positions  and  without  any  of  the 
rival  systems  giving  such  palpably  superior  results  that  con- 
version necessarily  follows." 

Professor  Lutz  says,  "The  breakdown  of  modern  democ- 
racy has  made  possible  the  dictatorships  of  today."  But  a 
few  pages  further  on  he  says,  "No  dictator  has  yet  succeeded 
in  making  himself  the  ruler  of  any  well  organized  European 
democracy."  Nor  does  anyone  offer  any  evidence  that  any 
social  group  in  which  democracy  has  actually  been  achieved 
is  likely  at  the  present  time,  or  in  any  predictable  future,  to 
abandon  its  democratic  principles. 

The  dictatorships  studied  are  not  so  much  an  anachronis- 
tic reversal  of  history  as  they  are  the  results  of  using  mod- 
ern techniques  to  satisfy  a  perennial  tyrannous  impulse  that 
is  always  ready  in  a  general  crisis  to  strike  for  power.  The 
duces  and  Fuerhers  are  new  types;  instead  of  coercing  the 
people  directly  in  the  ancient  fashion,  they  coerce  them  by 
their  control  of  all  the  instruments  of  public  opinion.  In 
making  such  facts  clear,  these  essays  are  very  useful  and  the 
book  deserves  wide  reading,  particularly  by  those  impatient 
ones  who  talk  of  democracy's  failure  and  the  decline  of 
rationality  in  politics. 

Little  need  be  said  about  Our  Lords  and  Masters.  Who- 
ever he  is,  the  Unofficial  Observer  has  made  it  impossible 
to  have  much  respect  for  his  opinions.  He  writes  in  that 
peculiar  mixture  of  snobbishness  and  envy  most  often  exem- 
plified in  Sunday  newspaper  supplements  of  the  lower  sort. 
He  knows  the  secrets  of  all  the  great  ones  of  the  world  and 
the  answers  to  all  the  questions.  But  his  obiter  dicta  on  such 
matters  of  sociological  importance  as  population  trends  are 
entirely  unscientific  and  that  throws  considerable  doubt  on 
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his  ability  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  diplomacy  and  govern- 
ment.- Those  who  want  a  fat  book,  generously  illustrated 
and  full  of  unreliable,  cleverly  phrased  political  gossip  can 
find  it  in  Our  Lords  and  Masters,  but  it  will  not  help  the 
serious  reader  to  understand  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future. 

It  will  be  an  interesting  development  in  American  litera- 
ture when  a  few  artists  as  clever  as  the  Unofficial  Observer 
learn  to  use  their  cleverness  in  making  known  to  the  public 
such  sober  truths  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ford  collection. 
Teachers  College  LYMAN  BRYSON 

A  Free  Agent  in  Russia 

I  WRITE  AS  I  PLEASE,  by  Walter  Duranty.  Simon  Sr  Schuster.  350 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IF  your  Uncle  Peter  were  a  man  of  acute  observation,  wise 
in  the  ways  of  Europeans,  a  master  in  the  art  of  telling 
stories,  ever  curious  to  learn  new  things  about  places  and 
people,  and  he  were  to  spend  years  in  Poland,  Latvia  and 
Soviet  Russia  and  send  home  twenty-six  long,  sincere  letters, 
they  might  resemble  the  chapters  of  Walter  Duranty 's  book. 
But  surely  nobody  else  is  quite  like  him.  His  writing  is  like 
lively,  honest  conversation  in  which  profound  truths  come 
out  in  simple  phrases. 

Duranty 's  achievement  as  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  his  impartiality  in  handling  one  of  the 
greatest  news  assignments  in  history,  have  long  been  known. 
The  personality  he  has  suppressed  in  his  dispatches  flows 
through  this  rambling  narrative  of  what  he  heard,  saw  and 
felt  in  a  land  that  has  never  lost  its  fascination  for  him.  This 
must  not  be  taken  as  merely  another  volume  of  "truth  about 
Russia."  Duranty  is  an  Englishman  who  sees  all  the  big 
issues  in  a  conflict  without  ever  missing  the  thousand  inci- 
dents, the  minor  tragedies,  the  jests  of  Fate,  that  make  up 
war  or  a  vast  social  experiment.  His  book  is  without  logical 
sequence,  but  always  vital  with  the  reality  and  excitement 
of  the  time  and  the  place.  It  is  alive  with  portrait  sketches, 
thumb  nail  biographies  of  army  officers,  writers,  diplomats. 
This  man  knows  the  irony  of  the  triumph  of  truth  over  tradi- 
tion and  academic  belief.  His  friend  Bolitho  told  him:  "The 
majority  of  people  and  the  majority  of  opinions  are  nearly 
always  wrong  about'  everything."  So  this  individualist  Dur- 
anty felt  from  the  beginning  that  the  Soviet  government 
had  a  great  future.  Blood-curdling  days  in  the  Volga  fam- 
ine, the  knowledge  that  "no  soil  could  have  been  less  pro- 
pitious for  an  experiment  in  Marxian  Socialism,"  never 
blinded  him  to  what  was  done  and  why.  A  reader's  present 
interest  in  Russia  is  no  measure  of  the  enthusiasm  this  book 
will  awaken. 

New  Yor^  Sun  CLAYTON  HOAGLAND 

The  Big  Board 

THE  SECURITY  MARKETS— AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
SECURITY  MARKETS  IN  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  LIFE,  edited  by  Alfred  L. 
Bernheim  and  Margaret  Grant  Schneider.  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
865  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ANYONE  wanting  to  learn  something  about  stock  ex- 
*  *•  change  matters  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  this  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  study.  The  work  does  not  limit  itself 
to  the  secondary  market  of  the  exchange,  but,  as  the  title 
implies,  deals  also  with  the  primary  marketing  of  new  issues. 
However,  the  space  given  specifically  to  this  subject  is  178 
pages,  and  the  space  given  specifically  to  stock  exchanges  is 
350  pages.  Consideration  of  the  primary  market  is  essential- 
ly auxiliary  to  consideration  of  the  exchange.  And  the  work 
leads  up  to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  rather  than 
to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  It  enlarges  and  supplements 
the  earlier  book  of  the  Fund  under  the  title  Stock  Market 
Control,  published  in  February  1934,  before  the  passage  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  That  book  presented  a  number 
of  recommendations.  The  statute  includes  in  its  provisions 
some  of  these  recommendations;  in  fact  it  runs  generally 


along  lines  set  forth  in  the  Fund  book,  including  authority 
to  regulate  over  the  counter  markets. 

Writing  the  book  was  itself  a  syndicate  operation,  with 
Alfred  L.  Bernheim,  director  of  survey,  as  syndicate  mana- 
ger, and  seven  staff  contributors,  thirty  economists  and  asso- 
ciates as  participants.  The  work,  however,  was  well  planned, 
and  the  result  coherent,  in  this  respect,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
achievement  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  multiple  author- 
ship. Its  scope  appears  from  its  five  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject: 1 — The  Functions  of  the  Security  Markets;  2 — The 
Place  of  the  Security  Markets  in  the  Economic  Structure; 
3 — The  Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Security  Mar- 
kets; 4 — Informing  the  Investor;  5 — Stock  Market  Control. 
It  adds  appendices  including  statistical  and  other  informa- 
tion, and  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Casual  readers  looking  for  the  entertaining  information  of 
popular  periodical  journalism  would  hardly  persevere 
through  all  the  pages.  They  are  for  those  already  familiar 
with  the  subject  and  for  those  who  want  to  dig  into  it.  The 
conclusions  may  not  all  be  right.  The  book  is,  nevertheless, 
an  important  work,  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  ap- 
peared. 
New  Yorl^  City  HASTINGS  LYON 

Destiny  and  Disease 

DESTINY  AND  DISEASE  IN  MENTAL  DISORDERS,  by  C.  Macfe 
Campbell,  M.D.  W.  W.  Norton.  207  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

IN  these  Salmon  lectures,  Dr.  Campbell  suggests  that  to- 
day, as  in  Classic  Greek  tragedy,  man  is  beset  by  the  Fate 
of  necessities  and  circumstances  which  he  cannot  escape. 
Modern  psychiatry  views  man  as  an  object  of  natural  science: 
not  alone  an  aggregate  of  facts  worked  out  by  special  sci- 
ences, but  as  a  unit  integrated  from  its  parts  and  character- 
ized by  symbolization  or  thought.  Any  exclusive  experimental 
method  is  replaced  by  the  concept  of  man  as  a  being  with 
attitudes  and  beliefs,  an  individual  with  a  life  history,  to  be 
understood  in  terms  of  the  events  and  factors  that  play  a 
role.  Dr.  Campbell  gives  us  this  interest  in  the  human  per- 
sonality grappling  with  the  special  difficulties  of  his  individ- 
ual destiny. 

In  Section  I,  he  surveys  the  trends:  from  an  interest  in 
pathology  (syphilis  as  a  prototype),  through  a  knowledge  of 
special  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and  their  functions  in 
health  and  disease,  to  a  period  of  classification,  with  a  final 
arrival  at  a  realization  of  the  need  for  dynamic  understand- 
ing. This  latter  debt  we  owe  to  Meyer  in  this  country,  Jung, 
Freud,  Pavlov  and  others.  As  psychiatric  knowledge  grew, 
society  began  to  seek  its  contributions  to  an  understanding 
of  problems  confronting  school,  court,  industry  and  general 
medicine. 

Section  II  analyzes  a  large  series  of  life  histories  of  schizo- 
phrenics, classifying  somewhat  simply  the  disease  manifesta- 
tions along  lines  of  the  patients'  own  needs  and  solutions. 
We  see  his  non-adaptive  turmoil,  his  lack  of  response  to  the 
external  world,  and  his  distorted  world  pictures  (stupors, 
wish  fulfilling  phantasies  and  accusations). 

Section  III  demonstrates  our  kinship  with  the  schizo- 
phrenic. A  biographic  account  of  historical  characters,  with 
anecdotal  appeal,  demonstrates  clearly  the  same  dynamics, 
problems,  and  solutions  of  human  adaptation. 

Even  if  one  yearns  for  a  further  statement  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  psychiatrist  as  physician,  for  a  greater  focusing 
of  the  case  material  and  the  specific  medical  issues  at  stake, 
and  for  an  elaboration  of  the  manner  in  which  psychiatry  is 
dealing  with  (as  well  as  sorting,  classifying  and  interpreting) 
this  mass  of  psychobiological  data,  none  the  less  one  is  grate- 
ful for  a  lucid  story  of  the  progress  of  psychiatric  interest  > 
away  from  nosology  to  the  humanizing  of  the  patient  and 
his  illness.  THOMAS  A.  C.  RENNIE,  M.D. 

Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic 
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This  is  the  book 
the  doctors  study 

A.  MANUAL  ON  SEX  WHICH  THEY  PRESCRIBE  WITH 
CONFIDENCE  TO  THEIR  MARRIED  PATIENTS 


THERE  ARE  over  a  thousand  books  on  sex  and  marriage  now  in  print, 
but  when  your  physician  wants  to  give  you  the  sanest  and  fullest 
information  about  the  physiology  or  technique  of  the  sex  act  in  marriage  he 
prescribes  a  book  he's  sure  of,  the  one  he  himself  has  studied.  Since  1926 
that  book  has  been  the  great  work  of  a  distinguished  doctor  from  Holland 
...  a  book  entitled  Ideal  Marriage,  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Van  de  Velde.  Written 
originally  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, Ideal  Marriage  was  primarily 
addressed  to  doctors  and  to  married 
men.  It  has  since  been  translated 
into  nine  languages  and  acknowl- 
edged throughout  all  Europe  as  the 
outstanding  work  in  its  field.  In 
the  -decade  since  its  publication 
it  has: 


1.  altered  the  thought  of  physicians, 

2.  improved  the  technique  of  husbands, 

3.  taught  men  and  women  how  to  make 
love  to  each  other,  4.  made  them  under- 
stand why  equal  rights  mean  equal  joys 
in  sexual  union,  5.  brought  a  vigorous 
and    harmonious    sex    life    to    married 
adults  by  revealing  the  basis  for  perfect 
mating,  6.  taught  men  and  women  how 
to  become  more  attractive  to  each  other. 

The  wisdom  of  this  famous  Dutch 
gynaecologist  is  equalled  only  by  the 
clarity  and  beauty  of  his  prose.  His 
book  is  sober,  sound,  scientific,  yet  it 
uses  simple  language  that  everyone  can 
understand.  It  is  distinctly  not  a  book 
for  vicarious  thrill-hunters;  it  is  in- 
tended solely  for  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  married  people  seeking  the  basis  of 
true  happiness  in  their  sexual  relations. 

It  covers,  fully  and  frankly  without 
exception,  every  aspect  of  the  subject 


.  .  .  everything  which  married  people 
have  a  right  to  know.  Here  is  a  brief 
list  of  some  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
vital  subjects  treated:  The  doctor  as 
adviser ;  inadequacy  and  egotism  of  most 
husbands;  apparent  coldness  of  their 
wives;  sexual  physiology  and  anatomy; 
sexual  differentiations;  the  husband  as 
permanent  lover  of  his  wife;  evolution 
of  the  mating  impulse;  suggestion  and 
auto-suggestion;  stimulation;  the  sense 
of  taste;  the  sense  of  smell;  the  sense 
of  sight ;  the  sense  of  touch ;  the  success- 
ful technique  of  love;  prelude;  love- 
play;  communion;  afterglow;  coquetry; 
flirtation;  the  kiss;  caresses;  positions; 
bodily  hygiene;  duration  of  the  sex 
impulse;  frustration;  change  of  life; 
menopause;  the  honeymoon;  a  warning 
to  husbands;  etc.,  etc. 

Special  Examination  Offer: 

Married  men  and  women,  those  con- 
templating marriage,  and  physicians 
or  other  qualified  professional 
persons  may  return  this  book  for 
complete  refund  within  ten  days 
if  it  does  not  answer  their  require- 
ments fully. 


T  TF.RE  is  what  some  famous 
JLl  authorities  say  about  IDEAL 
MARRIAGE: 

"The  best  of  the  many  books  on  the 
technique  of  relief  for  marital  in- 
felicity because  it  is  matter-of-fact, 
clear,  and  plain,  because  it  is  prac- 
ticable, and  gives  advice  that  can  be 
understood  and  followed." — MILES 
J.  BREUER,  in  Social  Science. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  its  gen- 
eral circulation  would  do  more  to 
lessen  divorce  and  conjugal  unhappi- 
ness  and  to  promote  successful  family 
life  than  all  the  religious  exhorta- 
tions from  Moses  to  Manning." — 
HARRY  ELMER  BARNES. 
"This  is  a  highly  civilized  book." — 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry. 
"Should  be  read  by  all  physicians 
who  are  seriously  endeavoring  to 
better  the  lot  of  their  patients.  .  .  . 
Can  unhesitatingly  be  recommended." 
— The  Journal  oj  Laboratory  and 
Clinical  Medicine. 

"Dr.  Van  de  Velde  handles  a  diffi- 
cult subject  with  dignity  and  charm 
of  manner,  avoiding  the  dangerous 
boundaries  of  the  erotic  and  the 
sentimental."' — The  Commonwealth 
Review. 


Ideal    Marriage 

ITS  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  TECHNIQUE 
BY  T.  H.  VAN  DE   VELDE,  M.D. 

352  pages,  with  eight  plates  in  color,  and  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  J.  Johnston  Abraham.    $7.50.  Use  this  Coupont&f 


TO:  COVICI  •   FRIEDE,  Publishers 
432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  IDEAL  MARRIAGE  as  described  in  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC.  I  will  pay  the  postman  $7.60  plus  postage. 
I  understand  that  if  I  am  not  in  every  way  satisfied 
with  this  book  I  may  return  it  to  you  within  ten  days 
for  full  refund.  (IDEAL  MARRIAGE  will  be  sent 
post  free  if  you  enclose  remittance.) 


Name    .  . 
Address 

City   .... 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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SOCIAL  JUSTICE  INTERPRETED  FROM  A 
DIFFERENT  ANGLE  IN  THE  NEW  BOOK 

SAFEGUARD 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAPITAL 

Bank  credit  deflected  from  production  of  goods  and 
employment  of  labor  by  recurrently  inflating  ground  rent  and 
heavy  taxation. — Credit  thus  piles  up  abnormally. — Interest 
rates  fall  and  credit  goes  into  stock  speculation. — Real  issue 
today  is  productive  capitalism  vs.  finance  capitalism. — Can 
be  dealt  with  only  by  transferring  taxation  from  industry  and 
improvements  to  ground  values. — No  exploitation  of  labor 
by  capital  in  absence  of  ground  monopoly. 

Minneapolis  Tribune:  "A  sensible  suggestion.  .  .  . 
Seems  to  fit  the  picture  of  what  industry  needs  today." 

New  York  Investment  News:  "Non-technical  and 
should  interest  any  one  who  is  concerned  with  reducing 
taxes  on  industry." 

A  new  approach  to  the  business  and  agricultural 
problem  by  Louis  Wallis,  author  of  "The  Struggle 
for  Justice"  and  other  volumes  dealing  with  economic 
forces  in  world  history. 

All  booksellers,  75  cents 

DOUBLED  AY,  DORAN  SCO.,  Garden  City,N.Y. 


ITAL  BILLS 


*  Unusual  policy  provide!  the 
money  for :  Semi-private  hospital 
room  •  Nurse  •  X-rays  •  Medi- 
cations •  Dressings  •  Use  of 
operating  room,  anesthesia,  etc. 


No  more  worry  about  emergency  hospital  expenses.  No  unnecessary 
delays.  Your  First  Mutual  policy  repays  the  bills.  Costs  only  a  few 
pennies  daily.  Every  year,  1  out  of  every  18  need  hospital  care.  Will 
you  "take  a  chance"  on  sudden,  unexpected  bills — or  know  they  will 
be  paid  for  under  this  remarkable  new  protection  T  Any  child,  any 
man  or  woman  below  60  and  in  good  present  health  may  apply.  Write 
for  full  details  and  application  form. 

FIRST  MUTUAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  CO. 

Dept.   175B  Wilmington,  Del. 


HAVE  YOU 
Property  to  sell 
Cottages  to  rent 

Advertise  in  the  Classified  Section  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line,  $4.20  per  inch 
For  further  information,  write  to  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112  EAST  I9TH  ST.  NEW  YORK.  N  .Y. 


TAXATION! 

A  formula  to  protect  capital,  promote  progress.  50c  prepaid. 


SAMUEL  F.  PARKER 


3401  8th  Street 


Riverside,  Calif. 


A  Hopeful,  Creative,  Realistic  Economist 

GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS,  by  Stuart  Chase.   Macmillan.   296  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MAX  LERNER  has  remarked  that  Stuart  Chase  has  be- 
come an  institution.  If  so,  he  is  one  of  those  institu- 
tions like  child  labor  which  is  recognized  without  being 
accepted.  But  here  certainly  is  a  thinker  who  talks  the  com- 
mon language,  refuses  to  be  bogged  in  passion-evoking 
"isms,"  starts  with  contemporary  facts  and  pursues  a  total 
logic  which  is  unanswerable  to  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

Surely  Mr.  Chase's  chapter  on  "Six  Studies  of  Capitalist 
Decay"  is  in  its  cumulative  effect  a  devastating  indictment  of 
the  system  of  wealth  production  to  which  we  are  all  condi- 
tioned by  long  habit.  And  surely  his  outline  of  the  trend 
toward  public  responsibility  for  economic  operations  is  ir- 
refutable. I  believe  a  stronger  case  might  have  been  made  for 
the  creative  strength  of  human  nature  under  different  insti- 
tutional conditions.  A  more  daring  affirmation  might  have 
been  made  for  the  possible  application  of  better  adminis- 
trative technique  and  management  methods  under  a  non- 
acquisitive  society. 

If  Mr.  Chase  is  more  interested  in  ends  than  in  means, 
that  is  perhaps  forgivable.  His  discussion  of  the  power  and 
pressure  factors  in  social  change  is  not  adequate;  as  has  been 
true  of  his  earlier  books.  Also,  I  for  one  am  convinced  that 
the  democratic  process  and  the  attainment  of  a  decent 
standard  of  life  for  all  are  not  two  facts  but  two  aspects  of 
the  same  fact.  Dictators  cannot  produce  the  latter  —  not 
because  it  is  an  end  impossible  for  them  to  attain  materially. 
But  it  is  an  aim  from  which  they  are  morally  bound  to  shrink. 

But  the  dominant  note  of  the  book  is  overwhelmingly 
hopeful,  creative  and  realistic.  Here  is  political  and  economic 
pamphleteering  of  a  high  order.  May  it  facilitate  the  trend  it 
describes  by  peaceful  penetration.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

A  Rebel  Poet 

THEORY    OF    FLIGHT,   by    Muriel   Rukeyser.    Yale    University    Press. 
86  pp.  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  are  poems  from  a  rebellious  heart  and  an  ener- 
getic, brilliant  mind.  They  glow  with  the  white  fire  of 
authentic  indignation,  an  indignation  so  sustained  that  it 
would  crack  the  hardest  shell. 

At  twenty-one,  Miss  Rukeyser  has  little  time  for  tender- 
ness. She  is  a  dynamo  of  modern  revolunionary  thought 
which  needs  no  warmth  from  the  sunset  of  older  forms. 

Through  the  book  streaks  the  tribute  to  technological 
glory  that  her  title  suggests.  With  symbols  and  rhythmic 
patterns  she  sets  this  against  the  misty,  drug  laden  atmos- 
phere of  common  existence.  An  airplane's  flight  against  the 
exaggerated  close-up  of  a  movie  kiss! 

Some  readers  may  find  that  the  sheer  pressure  of  her 
words  occasionally  wears  down  an  idea.  This  may  be  a  fault 
of  youth,  but  it  does  not  dim  her  bright  power.  The  sharp 
outlines  of  a  poem  like  The  Lynchings  of  Jesus  remain  un- 
forgettable and  clear.  If  in  this  she  seems  a  bit  conventional 
in  her  review  of  revolutionary  forces  down  the  ages,  there  is 
nothing  secondhand  or  trite  in  the  burning  passion  of  her 
lines.  They  are  new  and  alive.  HILDEGARDE  FILLMORE 

The  Negro  in  History 

BLACK  RECONSTRUCTION,  by   W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  Harcourt  Brace. 
746  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


book  is  the  impassioned  outburst  of  a  sensitive 
J-  scholar's  long  brooding  over  the  miswritten  and  unwrit- 
ten history  of  a  people  and  a  period.  Its  746  pages  are  docu- 
mented with  records  of  convincing  authenticity  which,  in 
their  revelation,  mock  the  insincerity  or  blindness,  or  both, 
of  a  long  line  of  American  historians.  It  is  more  than  a  his- 
torical treatise;  it  is  brief,  brilliant  and  alive  with  emotions 
outraged  by  what  is  conceived,  not  without  strong  justifica- 
tion, as  a  vast  "conspiracy  of  silence."  Convinced  of  wrong, 
the  author  feels  no  sentimental  compunction  to  condone,  or 
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obscure,  or  rationalize  the  stupidities,  the  monstrous  errors 
and  misjudgments,  the  reprehensible  habits  of  statesmen 
whose  prejudices  helped  confound  one  of  the  most  vital 
periods  of  American  history. 

The  book  is  misnamed.  It  is  "black  reconstruction  only  in 
the  sense  that  this  phase  of  the  neglected  history  of  a  period 
is  given  greater  and  more  impressive  prominence.  Its  thesis 
is  vastly  broader:  it  is  an  economic  interpretation  of  Ameri- 
can history  which  is  distressing  and  disturbing  in  fumbled 
opportunity.  The  major  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  the  result 
of  the  Civil  War  was  an  enfranchisement  of  labor,  black  and 
white,  but  the  entrenched  bigotries  of  the  "landed  oligarchy" 
and  the  ignorant  racial  prejudices  of  white  labor  so  weak- 
ened the  strength  of  labor  as  to  render  it  helpless  before  the 
forces  of  industrialism  and  capitalism.  In  the  end  the  one 
opportunity  for  a  dictatorship  of  labor  in  the  South  collapsed 
before  organized  and  triumphant  capital. 

The  book  will  be  read  with  profound  resentment  by  many 
who  have  been  reared  on  the  conventional  histories.  Its  bitter 
biting  scorn,  its  poetry,  its  trenchant  interpretations,  as  in- 
furiating as  they  are  disturbing,  will  undoubtedly  prompt 
historians  to  retort.  The  interpretations  are  at  points  chal- 
lengeable,  but  the  long  ignored  documents  of  official  record 
sent  into  this  flowing  text  will  undoubtedly  demand  a  new 
accounting.  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Great  Humans 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE:  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  OUTLINE  or 
HISTORY,  by  Henry  Thomas,  Ph.D.  IVinchell-Thomas.  560  pp.  Price  f3 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

DOCTOR  THOMAS  unfolds  the  progress  of  humanity 
through  the  medium  of  the  personalities  and  ideas  of 
major  thinkers,  statesmen  and  adventurers  of  human  his- 
tory. The  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  advanced  rationalist 
and  humanitarian  who  has  little  sympathy  with  intolerance, 
bigotry  and  brutality.  The  style  is  clear  and  vivid  and  the 
book  deserves  as  wide  a  reading  as  that  bestowed  upon  Dur- 
ant's  "Story  of  Philosophy."  Since  there  are  about  four  times 
as  many  personalities  selected  as  were  studied  by  Durant,  the 
sketches  are  more  brief  but  the  canvas  is  far  broader.  Typical 
captions  will  indicate  the  approach  and  the  selections — 
"Buddha,  the  Atheist  Who  Became  God,"  "Alexander,  Who 
Tried  to  Divide  the  World  between  Himself  and  God," 
"Epicurus,  the  Smiling  Pessimist,"  "Constantine,  the  Chris- 
tian with  a  Pagan  Soul,"  "St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  Catholic 
Rebel,"  "Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Master  of  Arts  and  Sciences," 
"Machiavelli,  the  Devil's  Disciple,"  "Voltaire,  the  Black 
Sheep  of  the  Human  Family,"  "Charles  Darwin,  Who  In- 
troduced us  to  our  Ancestors,"  and  "Lenin  and  Gandhi,  the 
Forerunners  of  a  New  Age."  The  book  might  well  become 
a  best  seller.  It  is  vivid  and  dramatic  and  the  point  of  view 
one  designed  to  promote  a  more  intelligent  concept  of  the 
human  adventure.  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

New  School  for  Social  Research 

Reform  and  Reaction  Through  Law 

CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  GROWTH  OF  LAW.  by  William  A.  Rob- 
son.  Macmillan.  354  ft-  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IT  has  been  puzzling,   in  an   England   whose  bench  is 
adorned  by  such  consummate  artists  as  a  Scrutton,  to 
find  jurisprudence,  for  decades,  a  near  vacuum.  Of  recent 
years  the  situation  begins  to  change.  We  find  good  work 
appearing  over  the  signatures  of  Allen  and  Goodhart,  and 
especially  Lauterpacht  and  Manning.  Robson's  present  vol- 
ume is  hardly  to  be  added  to  that  list,  save  as  a  symptom. 
Its  scope  is  huge.  Despite  the  labor  that  went  into  it,  inac- 
curacies in  consequence  abound.  Nor  are  all  the  interpreta- 
tions sound,  nor  all  the  judgments  wise. 

But  it  is  an  interesting  enough  book.  It  should  stir  law- 
yers somewhat  out  of  self-complacency.  It  hammers  home 
the  need  for  criticism  of  their  trade  and  training.  It  should 
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Edited  by  WILBUR  CROSS  and  HELEN  MCAFEE, 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  four  distinguished 
Editorial  Councillors— JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS, 
EDGAR  S.  FUKNISS,  ALVIN  JOHNSON  and  WALTER 
LIPPMANN. 

IN  THE   CHRISTMAS   NUMBER 

Jefferson  in  America   Now— CHARLES  A.  BEARD 

Labor  and   the  Government— SUMNER  H.  SLIGHTER 

A   Clarifying   Foreign  Policy— SAMUEL  F.  BEMIS 
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The  New  Ireland— SEAN  O'FAOLAIN 

Wedding  of  the  First-Born  (Story)—  JO  PAGANO 

A  Letter  from  England— JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS 

20  Reviews  of  27  important  non-fiction  Books. 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER:  "I  read  The  Yale  Review  con- 
stantly from  cover  to  cover.  I  know  of  no  other  American 
periodical  which  compares  with  it  in  breadth  and  value." 

STEPHEN  P.  DUGGAN:  "It  appears  to  me  that  not 
merely  a  scholarly  but  an  ordinarily  intelligent  American 
would  have  difficulty  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  move- 
ments in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  generally  of 
America  without  subscription  to  The  Yale  Review." 

MARY  E.  WOOLLEY:  "The  Yale  Review  is  one  of  the 
periodicals  which  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  give 
up.  I  await  its  coming  with  eagerness  and  always  read 
it  with  deep  satisfaction." 

INTRODUCTORY    OFFER 
A  YEAR  AT  HALF  PRICE 
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also  do  much  to  give  them  pride,  for  it  charts  with  some 
suggestiveness  the  ranging  effects  of  some  legal  ideas  on 
phases  of  civilization's  growth. 

"The  object  ...  is  to  depict  the  interactions  between 
people's  ideas  about  the  universe  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
laws  and  government  of  mankind  on  the  other.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  how  legal  and  political  institutions  have 
been  influenced  by  magic,  superstition,  religion  and  science; 
and  how  these  great  forces  have  in  turn  been  influenced  by 
the  law.  .  .  .  The  turmoil  and  conflict  of  our  own  age  seem 
more  incidental  and  less  senseless  and  overwhelming  when 
seen  .  .  .  against  the  slow  march  of  events  through  .  .  .  time.'' 

The  object  has  been  better  approximated  than,  for  in- 
stance, by  Zane.  The  defects  of  the  books  are  such  things  as 
failures  to  note  that  the  Mohammedan  style  of  legal  exegesis 
decried  by  Bryce  is  typical  of  half  the  work  of  the  modern 
Anglo-American  brief-writer;  undue  reliance  on  dubious 
sources;  the  infusion  of  the  writer's  ethical  biases  into  occa- 
sional descriptive  statements;  and  the  like.  The  virtues, 
apart  from  lively  writing,  are  such  things  as  Robson's  insis- 
tence on  religious  components  in  Roman  Law;  the  neat 
description  of  the  mistranslation  of  physis  and  nomos  into 
natura  and  lex,  and  possible  effects  thereof;  the  perception 
that  "custom"  is  a  matter  not  often  of  the  nation,  but  more 
commonly  of  group  or  class  within  it;  and  the  recognition 
that  Natural  Law  is  an  instrument  not  only  for  revolution- 
ary reform  but  also  for  reaction. 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law  K.  N.  LLEWELLYN 

Men  and  Labor  Unions 

THE   CLOTHING    WORKERS,    by   J.   Hardy.    International   Publishers. 
256  pp.   Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

MR.  HARDY'S  The  Clothing  Workers  is  a  swiftly  drawn 
picture  of  their  background,  working  conditions  and 
the  development  of  their  union  organizations,  but  obviously 
is  designed  as  a  vehicle  to  present  his  case  for  the  Needle 
Trades  Workers'  Industrial  Union  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers,  Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  Workers  and  Interna- 
tional Fur  Workers'  Unions.  He  wants  a  "class-struggle 
program,"  condemns  what  he  terms  the  "class-collaboration" 
policy  of  the  clothing  workers  unions,  for  which  he  criticizes 
Messrs.  Hillman,  Dubinsky,  Hochman,  Zaritsky,  Zimmer- 
man and  others.  It  is  not  unfair  to  Mr.  Hardy  to  say  that 
he  demands  a  revolutionary  class-struggle  program  as  the 
primary  objective  of  union  organization,  with  higher  wages 
and  better  working  conditions  as  incidental  objectives. 

But  the  unions  and  leaders  he  condemns  are  under  the 
necessity  of  making  higher  wages  and  better  working  and 
living  conditions  their  immediate  objectives  and  policy,  and 
their  achievements  have  been  notable.  He  is  compelled 
by  the  record  to  say  that  "The  Amalgamated"  has  estab- 
lished "new  land  marks  in  American  labor  history."  Review- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  of  strikes  and  struggle  Mr. 
Hardy  says  the  results  are  "permanent  and  effective  unions 
through  which  the  workers  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
industry  increased  the  size  of  their  pay  envelopes  to  the 
point  where  average  weekly  earnings  of  $35.00  to  $60.00 
during  the  season  were  not  uncommon." 

Still  he  concedes  no  credit  to  the  leaders.  He  charges  them 
with  a  peace  policy  and  yet  lists  a  long  series  of  lockouts 
against  which  they  called  and  won  strikes. 

The  technique  is  familiar.  It  is  propaganda  at  its  worst 
when  Mr.  Hardy  diverts  attention  by  saying  that  "Hillman 
occupied  well  paying  berths  in  the  government."  Hillman 
never  accepted  pay  as  an  NRA  official  but  remained  the  vigi- 
lant and  effective  representative  of  all  labor.  The  integrity  of 
Hillman,  Dubinsky  and  other  clothing  workers'  leaders  is 
best  revealed  in  the  events  which  Mr.  Hardy  unavoidably 
reports  in  a  history  of  their  organizations. 
National  Recovery  Administration  MERLE  D.  VINCENT 


Three  Women 

IF  THIS  BE  I,  by  Margaret  Deland.  Appleton-Century.  227  pp.  Price  }2. 

THE    LIVING    OF    CHARLOTTE    PERKINS    GILMAN,    AN    AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. Appleton-Century.  341  pp.  Price  t3. 

JANE  ADDAMS.  A  BIOGRAPHY,   by  James  Weber  Linn.   Appleton-Cen- 
tury.  457  pp.   Price  fS.50. 

All  prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IT  is  not  any  catalogue  of  achievement  that  need  concern 
us  in  these  three  new  biographies.  Helena  Ritchie  and 
The  Iron  Woman  are  embodied  comments  on  our  times: 
Women  and  Economics  and  Human  Work  are  windows 
that  were  suddenly  opened  to  stimulate  forty  years  of  quick 
social  growth,  the  Little  Eohippus  scampers  through  the 
minds  of  two  generations:  Hull-House  stands  as  a  solid 
thing  of  brick  and  stone  and  the  thousands  that  have  lived 
there  and  learned  there  are  tangible  assets  in  our  present 
world,  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  is  a  going  concern.  Even  to  name  over  the  things 
these  three  great  women  have  done  is  like  reading  the 
"Begat"  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  new  thing  that 
these  biographies  can  give  us  is  the  statement  of  what  these 
women  thought  of  themselves,  and  the  chance  to  judge  if 
they  understood  themselves  as  well  as  we  think  we  under- 
stand them. 

Margaret  Deland's  book  is  the  biography  of  the  little  girl 
she  was,  written  by  the  eminent  woman  she  has  become.  In 
it  the  things  that  actually  happened  are  no  more  than  the 
captions  on  the  old  silent  movies  .  .  .  they  indicate  the  occa- 
sions when  such  insistent  abstractions  as  Love  and  Pity, 
Fear  and  Compassion,  Justice,  Law,  and  God  were  trans- 
lated into  dramatic  reality.  It  is  a  revelation  of  how  the 
things  that  stayed  in  Margaret  Deland's  mind  through  a 
long  life,  got  into  it.  But  all  through  it  is  the  record  of  two 
personalities  .  .  .  the  child  and  the  woman,  who  are  very 
far  apart.  Is  it  a  fair  judgment  of  the  child  that  the  woman 
makes?  I  wish  that  the  child  could  set  down  what  she 
thinks  about  the  woman  she  grew  to  be.  I  wish  also  that  the 
book  had  gone  on  as  the  child  grew  up  ...  to  sixteen,  to 
twenty-six,  on  and  on  as  they  grew  nearer  together,  so  that 
finally  we  might  know  what  Margaret  Deland  really  is  to 
herself.  And  I  wish  that  there  were  more  of  this  book  for 
a  purely  aesthetic  reason  .  .  .  the  fine  handling  of  the  English 
language  which  is  her  working  tool. 

The  Living  of  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  is  also  the  study 
of  two  personalities  within  one  human  being.  But  neither  of 
these  two  is  ancestor  to  the  other,  they  are  contemporaries 
inextricably  bound  side  by  side  in  an  association  that  seldom 
brought  internal  peace.  The  book  is  an  amazing  piece  of 
self-analysis. 

One  of  those  personalities  could  cry  "I  am  a  mile  high, 
and  shining"  and  know  that  it  was  true  .  .  .  and  the  other 
could  write  "Perhaps  it  was  not  meant  for  me  to  work  as 
I  intended  ...  I  anticipate  a  future  of  failure  and  suffering. 
.  .  .  Let  me  not  forget  to  be  grateful  for  what  I  have,  some 
strength,  some  purpose,  some  design,  some  progress,  some 
esteem,  respect  and  affection.  And  some  Love.  Which  I  can 
neither  see,  feel  nor  believe  when  the  darkness  comes." 

There  is  no  question  that  Mrs.  Gilman  set  one  of  these 
two  personalities  against  the  other,  that  she  insisted  that  the 
one  which  was  centered  on  working  for  the  advancement 
of  humanity,  should  whip  the  other  into  line. 

"The  difference  is  great  between  one's  outside  'life,'  the 
things  which  happen  to  one,  incidents,  pains  and  pleasures, 
and  one's  'living.'  Outside  her  was  a  woman  undergoing 
many  hardships  and  losses,  and  particularly  handicapped  by 
the  mental  weakness  which  shut  down  on  her  again,  utter 
prostration  and  misery.  But  inside  her  was  a  conscious 
humanity,  immensely  beyond  self;  a  realization  of  the  prac- 
tical immortality  of  that  ceaseless  human  life  of  ours,  of  its 
prodigious  power,  its  endless  growth. 

"My  'self  I  was  sorry  for.  When  the  suffering  was  extreme 
I  would  look  at  myself  as  if  it  were  a  little  creature  in  my 
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hand,  and  stroke  it  softly,  saying,  'You  poor  little  thing! 
You  do  have  a  hard  time,  don't  you?" 

But  she  never  allowed  that  "poor  little  thing" — its  needs 
or  wishes  or  feeble  protests — to  deter  her  from  the  "living" 
on  which  she  was  concentrated.  She  writes: 

"Because  God,  manifesting  himself  in  Society,  calls  for 
ever  fuller  and  more  perfect  forms  of  expression,  therefore 
I  as  part  of  Society  and  part  of  God  owe  my  whole  service 
to  the  Social  development." 

In  the  book  is  the  record  of  her  seventy-five  year  war  to 
make  that  "poor  little  thing"  carry  out  her  dominating  pur- 
pose. She  wrote  me  once  that  she  "lived  in  humanity."  One 
part  of  her  certainly  did,  and  it  was  the  part  that  she  found 
it  hard  to  write  about  directly.  The  picture  of  it  can  only 
be  reassembled  out  of  the  work  she  did.  I  know  no  better 
statement  of  this,  than  the  paragraph  with  which  Zona  Gale 
concludes  her  foreword  to  the  book: 

"One  of  the  great  women  of  the  two  centuries,  she  has  the 
supreme  reward  of  standing,  in  the  mind  of  today,  for  that 
for  which  she  has  striven.  She  has  sought  to  give  out  the 
sovereign  knowledge  that  life  has  meaning;  and  that  human 
growth — which  is  to  say  the  current  of  awareness  of  brother- 
hood, resulting  in  conduct — is  the  chief  flow  of  the  spirit  to 
awareness  of  what  that  meaning  may  be." 

HP  HE  life  of  Jane  Addams  is  not  written  by  herself  but  by 
J-  her  nephew  James  Weber  Linn,  to  whom  she  gave  all 
the  records  which  she  had  kept  of  personal  things  which 
were  significant  to  her.  So,  in  a  way,  from  it  we  do  know 
what  she  thought  of  herself.  Looming  large  in  this  book  is 
her  lack  of  certainty  both  as  to  her  ultimate  goal,  and  as  to 
the  path  to  it.  She  was  often  not  sure  that  she  was  right. 
She  not  only  saw  the  other  side — always  and  inevitably — 
but  in  a  sense  the  other  side  was  her  side  too.  She  was  in- 
side the  souls  of  her  opponents. 

She  could  be  gentle  with  them  even  in  her  heart  because 
of  her  humble  hesitancy  as  to  whether  she  was  certainly 
right.  That  was  why,  perhaps,  that  the  policeman  at  the 
crossing  could  say  as  he  held  up  the  traffic  to  let  her  hearse 
go  by  "She  goes  in  Peace!" 

But  I  am  not  content  with  these  three  biographies,  nor 
with  the  sum  of  them.  We  need  something  different  and 
very  much  broader.  Before  she  died  Mary  Follett  had  em- 
bodied in  a  book  her  theory  of  the  Circular  Response — that 
functioning  of  the  human  mind  which  makes  the  thinking 
of  a  group  clearer,  and  the  achievements  of  a  group  greater, 
than  the  sum  of  what  they  can  accomplish  individually. 
These  three  great  women  are  members  of  a  group  which 
rose  out  of  the  swirling  social  wash  following  the  Civil 
War — a  group  unconsciously  interlocking  into  a  unit  whose 
Circular  Response  to  their  time  is,  I  think,  the  key  to  what 
has  happened  in  the  last  half  century  in  America.  Why  can 
we  not  have  this  biography?  (Attention  Miss  Katherine  An- 
thony!) MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 


HARD  HEADS  AND  HOT  COLLARS 
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in  virtually  all  of  his  policies,  is  thoroughly  unpredictable 
except  on  the  point  of  hostility  to  business  men.  He  seldom 
alludes  to  them  without  caustic  references  to  well-heated 
clubs  or  money-changers  and  Tories.  On  almost  all  other 
points  he  is  infinitely  variable.  We  can  never  know  where 
we  shall  find  him.  Within  the  space  of  the  last  few  years  he 
has  been  against  governmental  intervention  in  business  and 
for  it,  against  federal  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
states  and  for  it,  against  a  federal  deficit  and  for  it,  against 
a  planned  economy  and  for  it,  against  American  isolation 
from  Europe  and  for  it,  against  higher  taxation  and  for  it, 


and  so  on  and  so  on.  We  know  thereupon  just  three  things 
about  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
"A.    He  is  against  us. 
"B.     He  is  an  incalculable  kaleidoscope. 
"C.    His  policies,  in  so  far  as  we  can  make  them  out,  are 
not  merely  hostile  to  business  but  also,  in  our  honest  and 
considered  judgment,  adverse  to  all  genuine  economic  prog- 
ress in  a  private  property  system  and  adverse  accordingly  to 
reemployment  and  to  the  general  popular  economic  welfare. 
"We  consider  ourselves   altogether  justified  therefore   in 
declaring  war  upon  him.  We  will  oppose  him  in  the  courts. 
We  will  oppose  him  in  the  political  arena.  He  seeks  to  de- 
stroy all  possibility  of  progress  under  a  free  private  competi- 
tive property  system.  In  the  name  of  that  progress,  and  not 
as  reactionaries,  but  as  the  valid  progressives  in  the  situation, 
we  intend  to  try  to  destroy  him  first." 

Such  would  be  the  statement  made,  I  think,  by  many  of 
the  most  honest  and  highest  minded  and  most  public-spirited 
business  men  of  my  acquaintance.  I  do  not  seek  to  justify 
the  totality  of  their  views.  I  seek  merely  to  report  it.  It  is  a 
social  fact  of  the  first  magnitude. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  A  country  cannot  long  en- 
dure such  a  savage  divergence  between  its  political  leader- 
ship and  its  economic  leadership.  It  is  a  divergence  that 
thrusts  the  government  into  a  negative  against  business  prog- 
ress. It  is  a  divergence  that  thrusts  business  into  a  negative 
against  social  reform.  Our  supreme  task  is  to  try  to  break 
those  negatives. 

I  suggest  that  both  the  business  community  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  try  to  seek  a  positive  on  some  supreme 
specific    instance.  That  instance,  at  its  most  spacious,  I  sug- 
gest, is  housing.  At  any  rate,  let  us  use  it  as  an  illustration. 
I  can  imagine  business  saying  to  the  President: 
"We  have  conferred  among  ourselves.  We  are  not  content 
simply  to  oppose  you.  We  want  to  make  you  a  proposition. 
"We  have  long  nibbled  at  the  housing  problem  tentatively 
and  timidly.  We  are  now  prepared  to  organize  housing  cor- 
porations on  the  scale  exhibited  by  our  motor  car  corpora- 
tions. We  are  prepared  to  house  the  American  people  in  the 
mass  production  manner  in  which  we  have  motorized  them. 
"We  have  brought  together  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
housing  materials   and   of   household   appliances.   We   arc 
ready  cooperatively  to  finance  researches   in   pre-fabricated 
materials  and  in  pre-fabricated  methods.  We  are  ready  co- 
operatively to  finance  the  individual  purchase  of  lands  and 
the  individual  purchase  of  homes  in  a  way  that  will  put 
America  as  happily  and  triumphantly  at  the  fireside  as  it 
is  now  put  happily  and  triumphantly  on  wheels. 

"We  know  with  absoluteness  that  the  task  of  housing  the 
American  people  properly  and  effectively  can  start  a  process 
which  will  end  with  the  reemployment  of  every  unemployed 
man  in  the  whole  country.  We  look  upon  the  unemployed 
not  as  a  permanent  problem  of  destitution  but  as  a  new  fron- 
tier of  unutilized  resources  which  can  be  transformed  into 
new  social  activity  and  new  social  progress  and  wealth.  We 
here  and  now  present  to  you  our  plan  for  accomplishing  that 
purpose.  What  guarantees  in  return  can  you  give  us  of 
governmental  certainty — in  monetary  matters  and  in  all 
other  matters — that  will  enable  us  to  go  forward?" 

In  other  words,  while  faithfully  reporting  the  state  of 
mind  of  American  business,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  fails 
to  present  the  President  with  a  challenge  sufficiently  concrete. 
It  makes  out  a  very  sincere  and  serious  negative  indictment 
of  him.  It  needs  now  to  approach  him  with  a  program  so 
convincingly  positive  that  it  will  evoke  a  corresponding  posi- 
tive from  him. 

Which  is  to  say  (under  correction)  that  American  busi- 
ness cannot  survive  if  it  only  takes  a  fit.  It  has  to  take  a  lead. 
I  shall  not  easily  embrace  the  notion  that  it  has  grown  so 
decrepit  and  so  defeatist  as  to  be  incapable  of  takina  it. 
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S.  R.  O.  FOR  TOMMY 

BY  FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 


IT  is  no  news  that  slum  streets  breed  young  delinquents. 
"People  may  know  a  thing  intellectually,  but  they  must 
get  to  know  it  emotionally,"  says  Sidney  Kingsley,  who 
in  Dead  End  has  written  a  play  that  makes  the  daily  bout  of 
boy  versus  slum  as  absorbing  as  a  prize-fight.  The  crowds 
that  fill  the  New  York  theater  nightly  leave  it  caring  about 
the  fate  of  boys  like  his  Tommy  and  Dippy  and  Angel. 
They  have  had  full  measure  of  exciting  melodrama,  social 
contrast  and  gamin  humor — otherwise  there  might  be  no 
scramble  for  seats.  But  they  have  also  learned  to  recognize 
that  boys  like  these  are  not  mere  stage  creations. 

Quiet,  earnest  and  assured,  young  Mr.  Kingsley  already 
has  the  theater's  golden  touch.  He  cannot  recall  a  time  when 
he  was  not  writing  plays.  He  directed  plays  in  boys'  camps 
and  wrote  plays  at  college.  After  graduation  from  Cornell 
he  was  an  actor  for  a  time.  He  wrote  scenarios  for  one  of 
the  picture  companies.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Men 
in  White,  his  first  Broadway  play,  two  seasons  ago  when  he 
was  twenty-seven.  But  more  to  the  point,  Mr.  Kingsley 
writes  plays  about  subjects  that  he  feels  deeply  about.  Dead 
End  is  a  good  play  because  he  is  concerned  about  the  uneven 
chance  that  a  youngster  has  who  is  born  to  a  life  of  poverty.  In 
it  he  has  taken  only  a  small  bite  into  a  theme  that  troubles 
him  as  it  does  others  today:  this  faulty  human  society  which 
men  have  created  and  which,  as  he  says,  they  will  eventually 
have  to  scrap  and  improve  upon. 

There  have  already  been  a  number  of  examples  of  prop- 
aganda in  the  New  York  theater  this  winter.  There  is  a 
notable  example  of  art  applied  to  social  message,  a  play 
in  which  art  bests  message  so  that  at  the  end,  conclusions 
as  to  the  playwright's  purpose  are  as  dim  as  the  stage  on 
which  the  play  is  acted.  Mr.  Kingsley  defines  the  difference 
between  propaganda  and  art  in  the  theater:  "one  is  opinion- 
ated message  which  arouses  the  prejudices  of  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  opinion  of  the  playwright;  the  other  may 
have  opinion  but  tries  to  persuade  audiences  rather  than 
knock  them  down  to  go  from  their  prejudices  to  the  conclu- 
sions the  writer  wants  them  to  reach." 

His  Tommy  is  kingpin  of  the  boys  in  the  East  River 
neighborhood  where  the  poor  have  lived  in  tenements  for 
years  and  the  prosperous  have  recently  pushed  in  with  im- 
posing homes.  Tommy  and  the  other  boys  plunge  into  the 
dirty  river,  shuffle  about  on  an  odd  rollerskate,  kick  tins 
across  the  grimy  street,  roast  spuds  in  ash-can  fires,  challenge 
the  gangs  of  other  streets.  Ten  years  before  there  were  other 
boys  in  the  same  street  just  like  them.  Two  meet  again  on 
the  river  front:  "Babyface"  Martin,  who,  concluding  that 
only  suckers  stayed  poor,  has  stolen  and  killed  to  get  money, 
and  lame  Gimpy,  now  an  architect,  who  is  still  poor  because 
he  can  get  no  nouses  to  build.  There  is  a  reward  for  the  cap- 
ture of  "Babyface,"  and  Gimpy,  desperate  for  money,  turns 
his  old  leader  over  to  the  police,  sees  him  killed  as  he  resists 
arrest. 

You  may  not  feel  tied  up  in  a  chance  encounter  with  the 
noisy  street  youngster  who  bumped  into  you  as  he  darted 
away  from  a  pursuer.  But  this  stage  Tommy  frisks  about 
you  for  several  hours.  You  know  that  his  mother  is  dead  and 
that  his  young  sister  is  working  to  keep  a  home  of  sorts 
going;  that  she  is  on  strike  to  get  a  few  more  dollars  a  week 
in  order  to  move  out  of  that  slum  street  where  Tommy  can 
find  so  much  mischief  to  do.  When  the  restless  Tommy 
gloats  over  the  handling  of  a  sharp  knife  you  are  overcome 


with  a  sense  of  foreboding.  You  have  seen  the  same  quick- 
ness in  "Babyface"  Martin's  gun-draw. 

What  happens  to  Tommy,  betrayed  by  a  frightened  boy  as 
the  kid  who  used  a  knife  in  a  scuffle  with  a  man  from  the 
prosperous  apartment  house?  The  rich  man  stood  for  law 
and  order,  and  his  wrist  had  been  cut  badly.  He  had  influ- 
ence and  he  meant  to  see  that  the  boy  was  punished.  Will 
Gimpy 's  reward  for  the  capture  of  his  old  playmate  buy  a 
defense  strong  enough  so  that  Tommy  will  escape  the  re- 
formatory? "Babyface"  had  completed  his  street  education 
in  the  reformatory,  which  is  full  of  fellows  with  a  certain 
kind  of  wisdom. 

According  to  your  mood  or  your  preference  you  finish  the 
story  for  yourself.  What  happens  to  this  particular  Tommy 
in  this  particular  chain  of  events  is  not  the  important  thing, 
Mr.  Kingsley  thinks.  The  Tommies  of  this  world  are  up 
against  forces  that  shape  them. 

There  are  some  admirable  grown-up  actors  in  the  play 
but  it  is  the  boys'  show.  The  playwright  attempted  to  get 
boys  from  the  streets  for  the  young  parts  but  the  plan  did 
not  work.  The  dozen  boy  actors  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  in 
age  come  mainly  from  the  Professional  Children's  School; 
one  or  two  are  from  the  Madison  Square  Boys'  Club.  The 
engaging  Tommy,  though  this  is  his  first  stage  experience, 
acts  in  a  regular  radio  feature.  The  argot  of  the  boys,  some- 
what tempered  for  the  stage  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  brings  out 
snorts  of  glee  from  the  audience.  Mr.  Kingsley  knows  his 
New  York  boy.  He  was  born  in  the  city  and  went  to  public 
school  on  the  lower  West  Side. 

TN  the  theater  lobby  is  a  boys'  club  exhibit,  and  the  pro- 
J-  gram  carries  a  number  of  appeals  for  other  work  with 
boys.  Mr.  Kingsley  got  fresh  laurels  when  he  learned  from 
a  settlement  house  of  which  he  had  never  heard  that  it  had 
received  more  than  $300  in  small  donations  for  its  boys' 
work  from  people  who  had  been  to  see  Dead  End.  The 
press  representative  says  that  the  welfare  organizations  are 
doing  his  job  for  him,  their  members  sending  judges  and 
other  influential  citizens  in  droves  to  see  the  play. 

The  audiences  that  fill  the  Belasco  Theater  nightly  come 
away  knowing  something  emotionally.  So  will  the  audiences 
of  the  Chicago  company  now  forming;  and  those  who  will 
eventually  see  Dead  End  as  a  motion  picture. 
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panics,  consumption  goes  up  little.  You  haven't  much  use 

for  ice  unless  you  have  an  icebox.  It  is  probable,  Mr.  Lin- 

icnberg  believes,  that  new  consumers  would  be  added  if 

dees  were  permanently  lower,  and  so  helped  people  become 

iabituated  to  its  use. 

ICE  prices  had  a  romantic  youth  in  the  days  when  nature  was 
the  sole  provider.  The  market  was  international.  Yankee 
clipper  ships  carried  New  England  ice  to  Brazil,  India, 
China.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  one  pioneer  merchant 
was  known  as  Ice  King  of  the  World.  In  the  1850's  a  New 
Orleans  distributor  paid  $15  to  $20  a  ton  for  New  England 
ice.  By  the  1890's  natural  ice  was  on  the  skids,  pushed 
out  by  the  manufactured  product.  Now  artificial  ice  in 
turn  looks  with  justifiable  apprehension  at  the  onrush  of 
mechanical  household  refrigerators. 

Ice  markets  are  chiefly  local;  within  each,  prices  are  set 
by  the  manufacturers  for  different  classifications  of  custom- 
ers with  the  goal  of  obtaining  the  maximum  net  return. 
Those  classifications  vary  from  market  to  market  according 
to  the  community's  businesses;  one  recent  schedule,  which 
could  be  elaborated,  had  sixteen  different  items,  including 
ice  delivered  to  homes,  to  the  commercial  trade,  to  dairies 
and  fishdealers,  railroad  companies  (for  icing  cars),  ped- 
dlers and  so  on.  Dairies,  for  example,  are  in  a  position  to 
get  low  rates  by  threatening  to  install  refrigerating  plants 
of  their  own.  But  from  city  to  city  the  price  for  the  same 
classes  of  consumers  is  very  much  the  same;  within  any  one 
city,  the  prices  publicly  quoted  by  different  companies  to  the 
same  class  of  consumers  also  vary  little.  This  is  in  part,  Mr. 
Linnenberg  finds,  because  of  the  uniform  character  of  the 
product;  in  part  the  result  of  "the  pervasively  significant 
pattern  of  unified  control  by  the  manufacturers.  ...  Ice  pro- 
ducers violate  the  anti-trust  laws  of  every  jurisdiction  to 
which  they  are  subject." 

The  smooth  level  of  ice  prices  masks  sharp  differences  in 
the  return  which  the  industry  gives  to  the  men  who  make 
and  distribute  ice.  Employment  varies  with  the  calendar, 
wage  rates  with  the  strength  of  the  unions.  In  New  York 
City  where  the  "normal"  price  to  dealers  is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  the  country,  plant  workers  get  top-level  wages.  Drivers 
with  strong  local  unions,  as  in  Chicago,  have  good  wages. 
On  the  other  hand  New  York's  cellar  icemen  probably  earn 
around  $5  a  week. 

PRICES  of  ice  must  be  viewed  from  the  outlook  of  an  in- 
dustry which,  unlike  automobiles,  for  example,  is  facing 
the  problems  of  old  age.  From  a  social  viewpoint,  its  life- 
work  has  been  only  partially  attained.  Not  more  than  half 
the  homes  of  the  country  enjoy  the  benefits  of  refrigeration. 
The  industry's  attempt  to  ward  off  obsolescence  has  includ- 
ed efforts  to  keep  present  customers  from  changing  to  me- 
chanical refrigeration,  to  induce  them  to  use  more  ice,  and 
to  induce  use  of  ice  among  people  who  have  not  used  it  at 
all.  So  far  efforts  have  not  included  changes  in  price,  but 
rather  promotion  of  advertising  and  salesmanship  on  the 
part  of  drivers,  lecturers  before  women's  clubs,  house-to- 
house  canvassers  and  so  on  with  efforts  which  range  from 
improvement  of  the  deliveryman's  manners  and  neatness  to 
disquisition  on  bacteria  or  the  need  for  ice  for  a  really  good 
facial.  Ice  box  cabinets  have  been  improved,  a  mixed  bless- 
ing to  the  manufacturer,  since  the  newer,  well-insulated 
cabinets  use  far  less  ice  than  the  old.  There  is  a  potential 
new  use  for  ice  in  air  conditioning;  at  usual  prices  ice  is 
more  expensive  for  domestic  use  than  mechanical  methods, 
but  has  a  promising  chance  for  air-conditioned  railway  cars. 


All  these  factors  alleviate  the  problem  a  bit,  but  in  Mr. 
Linnenberg's  view  fail  to  cope  with  it  adequately  from  so- 
ciety's 'standpoint. 

Available  figures,  he  finds,  indicate  that  consumers  long 
since  have  paid  for  the  ice-plants.  "Apparently  most  of  the 
manufacturers  have  been  able— simply  by  charging  'normal' 
prices — to  recover  the  cost  of  their  plants  from  earnings  in 
a  period  shorter  than  half  the  life  of  the  property."  There  no 
longer  seems  need  for  the  high  margin  which  exists  at  pres- 
ent between  manufacturing  cost  and  the  price  charged  to 
distributors,  a  margin  of  from  20  to  50  percent,  more  often 
near  the  50  mark  than  lower.  That  margin  presumably  in- 
dicates return  on  capital.  A  high  return  on  capital  may  be 
justified  by  the  need  to  attract  investors  to  an  industry  which 
is  on  the  make  and  needs  expansion.  Ice  production  has  no 
need  to  attract  new  capital;  its  present  capacity  probably 
exceeds  by  two  thirds  what  is  needed.  One  company  selected 
at  random  from  those  supplying  cost  data  to  NRA  had  un- 
der "normal"  prices  an  income  dollar  composed  of  51  cents 
profit,  13  cents  depreciation,  and  36  cents  costs  other  than 
depreciation.  "Depreciation  likewise  is  scarcely  a  'necessary 
cost  of  production'  in  an  industry  that,  itself,  declares  that  it 
is  on  its  last  legs"— and  already  has  recovered  its  capital. 
Payment  for  the  use  of  buildings  and  capital  should  be  suf- 
ficient, Mr.  Linnenberg  declares,  to  make  it  worthwhile  to 
their  owners  not  to  scrap  them. 

"The  price  of  ice,"  the  author  finds,  "needs  to  be  re- 
duced." Such  a  reduction,  his  analysis  implies,  seems  not 
likely  to  occur  except  through  one  form  or  another  of  public 
policy,  the  possibilities  of  which  Mr.  Linnenberg  discusses 
in  some  detail.  Because  of  the  large  profits  in  manufacturing 
and  the  large  wastes  in  present  distribution,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  substantial  wage  increases  could  go  hand  in 
hand  with  lower  prices.  The  possibilities  could  be  figured 
exactly  only  with  detailed  study  of  wages,  other  costs  and 
price  in  every  market  in  the  country.  "But  it  seems  to  be 
beyond  peradventure  that,  by  and  large,  prices  could  be 
lowered  15  percent  even  if  the  industry  resorted  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  a  25  percent  increase  in  wages  per  day." 

"But  why,"  the  author  queries  in  conclusion,  "should  we 
adjust  the  industry  in  such  a  way  that  the  owners  will  get 
less  out  of  it  and  the  workman  and  customers  will  get  more? 
We  should  make  this  adjustment  because  it  would  contrib- 
ute toward  bettering  the  nation's  standard  of  living.  A  large 
part  of  wage  increases  and  price  reductions  would  go  to 
persons  seriously  lacking  in  the  ability  to  buy.  A  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  very  handsome  return  on  capital  is 
now  going  to  such  persons. 

"Moreover,  if  the  prices  of  ice  are  reduced,  a  vast  amount 
of  materials  of  construction  will  be  insured  a  longer  life. 
The  obsolescence  of  this  type  of  refrigerating  equipment  is 
measured  by  the  ability  of  such  equipment  to  compete  with 
mechanical  refrigerators.  And  its  competitive  ability  depends 
partly  on  the  prices  charged  for  the  service  of  the  two  sorts 
of  equipment.  Postponing  the  obsolescence  of  ice  plants 
would  be  a  way  of  conserving  national  resources.  .  .  .  Costs 
that  have  little  respect  for  volume  and  prices  that  have  little 
regard  for  costs  are  challenges  to  our  ingenuity.  A  scheme 
of  united  action  already  used  in  most  ice  markets — but  not 
used  for  the  ends  society  might  prefer— suggests  to  us  that 
even  an  industry  can  be  domesticated  and  caused  to  do 
man's  bidding." 

Price  of  Whiskey 

IF  prices  of  automobiles  reflect  an  industry  in  its  lusty 
young  manhood  and  those  of  ice  one  settled  into  a  com- 
fortable old  age,  those  of  legal  whiskey  show  a  picture  of 
turbulent  adolescence.  The  legal  whiskey  industry  is  young 
and  vigorous,  says  Albert  Abrahamson  in  Report  No.  13,  which 
was  started  as  a  joint  enterprise  with  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Control  Administration.  Most  industries  suffer  from  "over- 
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done  competition  that  means  actual  or  imminent  over-pro- 
duction under  our  present  institutions."  But,  as  of  July  1935, 
the  revived  industry  is  so  young  that  no  one  knows-  what 
present  scarcity  portends— perhaps  a  devastating  oversupply, 
perhaps  a  stream  still  flowing  out  into  an  always  uncertain 
market.  Whiskey  is  truly  different  from  most  of  the  products 
that  compete  for  the  consumers'  dollars  in  that  it  must  reck- 
on with  canons  of  social  respectability  and  the  cloud  of 
moral  disapproval  that  obscured  its  story  in  the  recent  past. 
With  that  phase  of  the  problem^morals  and  health — this 
study  is  not  concerned  except  as  market  factors. 

Ordinarily  it  is  assumed  that  that  industry  serves  best 
which  best  meets  the  criteria  of  abundance  and  cheapness. 
Not  so  with  whiskey.  Social  control  obviously  is  indicated, 
especially  since  the  advent  of  ubiquitous  automobiles;  social 
control  has  taken  the  guise  of  education,  regulation,  taxa- 
tion, even  downright  prohibition.  Since  repeal,  in  certain 
states  which  have  set  up  government  monopolies  for  the  sale 
of  liquor,  the  price  of  whiskey  paid  by  drinkers  includes  part 
of  the  cost  of  educating  the  younger  generation  in  the 
schools  in  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system.  Taxa- 
tion by  the  federal  government,  states  and  municipalities,  in 
turn  mould  prices. 

T  7"IEWED  as  a  device  for  social  control  or  for  revenue, 
V  however,  taxation  has  its  limitations.  Around  the  corner, 
always  ready  to  rush  to  the  consumer's  aid  when  legal  prices 
get  too  high,  stands  the  highly  extant  competition  of  the 
bootleg  industry.  It  seems  likely,  says  Mr.  Abrahamson,  that 
bootleg  prices  run  about  half  those  of  legal  whiskey.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  half  the  present  consumption  of  liquor 
is  bootleg.  The  1933  change  from  illicit  to  licit  liquor  came 
at  a  time  when  many  consumers  were  poor  and  when  "from 
the  millions  of  unemployed  it  was  easy  to  find  a  hardy  few 
who  preferred  operating  stills  for  bootlegging  to  accepting 
relief."  In  better  times  it  might  have  been  easier  for  pur- 
chasers to  be  law-abiding.  As  it  was,  in  the  distillers'  code 
the  interpretation  of  price  defined  a  masterly  amalgam: 

"No  member  of  the  industry  shall  post  or  keep  posted  any 
price  or  term  which  (a)  will  constitute  destructive  price- 
cutting,  or  (b)  be  so  high  as  to  encourage,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  in  violation  of  law,  or  (c) 
be  oppressive  to  the  consumer." 

Until  its  dying  day,  Mr.  Abrahamson  remarks,  the  hard- 
pressed  personnel  of  the  FACA  struggled  in  vain  to  inter- 
pret that  dictum. 

Though  so  young,  the  whiskey  industry  seems  committed 
to  "the  conventional  American  patterns  of  bigness  and  con- 
centration." In  1934  the  nine  leading  companies  made  80 
percent  of  the  total  legal  output;  the  five  leading  firms 
turned  out  nearly  two-thirds  of  it.  (As  in  automobiles,  there 
is  a  "bad  boy"  among  the  big  boys  in  the  whiskey  industry 
who  refuses  to  play  along  with  the  crowd.)  Vividly  remem- 
bering the  opprobrium  attached  in  the  old  days  to  the  "tied 
house" — the  retail  establishment  under  obligation  to  a  manu- 
facturer— the  rising  liquor  industry  has  taken  unto  itself  an 
elaborate  organization  of  publicity,  advertising,  wholesalers, 
retailers  (everything  from  liquor  stores  to  radio  stores)  and 
the  like.  Sometimes  between  the  distiller  and  the  wholesaler 
there  is  a  somewhat  mysterious  middleman  known  as  a ' 
rectifier,  who  may  reduce  the  proof  of  the  whiskey  or  may 
blend  it.  Some  distillers  do  their  own  rectifying.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  150,000  retailers  in  the  country.  "No 
one  is  certain  of  the  nuniber,  but  everyone  is  sure  there  are 
too  many.  Generally  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  the  obvious  excess." 

Despite  confusion  that  results  from  the  multiplicity  of 
prices  that  obtain  at  one  time  in  one  city  for  a  given  brand, 
the  different  names  under  which  an  apparently  identical 
product  is  sold,  and  the  changing  character  of  the  product 


sold  as  one  brand  at  different  times,  it  seems  clear  that  whis- 
key prices  have  been  drifting  downward  since  repeal.  Where 
there  is  a  state  monopoly  of  sale,  prices  are  uniform  at  one 
time;  here  also  the  general  price  drift  has  been  downward. 
That  is,  the  course  has  been  downward  for  the  cheaper 
brands,  since  the  limited  supply  of  authentic  old  whiskey, 
insistently  demanded  for  blending  as  well  as  immediate 
drinking,  has  carried  its  price  upward.  Here,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  most  of  the  current  business  scene,  a  scarcity  econ- 
omy still  operates. 

"Naked  cost,"  to  use  a  trade  term,  is  estimated  at  any- 
where from  16  cents  to  75  cents  for  a  gallon  of  one-year 
whiskey  in  the  barrel,  before  the  items  of  bottling,  distri- 
bution and  taxes  have  been  reckoned.  Between  that  and  the 
price  of  the  consumer's  bottle  stands  a  procession  of  added 
increments,  including  the  distillers'  profits,  the  claims  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  states,  the  rectifier,  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer. The  cost  of  distilling  three  gallons  of  one-year  old 
whiskey  is  certainly  not  more  than  f2,  Mr.  Abrahamson 
finds;  the  distillers'  posted  price  is  seldom  less  than  $14,  of 
which  $6  is  tax.  Between  costs  of  $2  and  sale  at  $8  therefore 
there  is  a  spread  of  $6  on  the  three  gallons  to  meet  expenses 
of  bottling,  selling  and  ordinary  risks  of  business.  "But  these 
account  for  but  a  small  part  of  the  mark-up.  Lavish  adver- 
tising and  promotional  campaigns  and  extravagant  corporate 
practices  and  salaries  make  their  contributions  to  the  infla- 
tionary process."  Sometimes  manufacturers  can  guide  prices 
all  the  way  to  the  consumer  by  threats  of  not  selling  widely- 
advertised  brands  to  dealers  who  fall  out  of  line. 

A  CASE  can  be  made  for  lower  prices,  Mr.  Abrahamson 
believes,  as  a  means  of  dislodging  the  bootlegger. 
Once  the  bootlegger  is  vanquished  there  could  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  working  out  means  of  control;  as  it  is  now, 
control  applies  only  to  a  fraction  of  the  liquor  trade.  If 
lower  prices  are  desired  there  are  a  number  of  methods 
which,  singly  or  in  combination,  would  help  do  the  trick. 
Spread  between  "naked  costs"  and  retail  prices  could  be  re- 
duced, he  holds,  by  such  ways  as  control  of  corporate  prac- 
tices and  advertising  or  by  encouraging  new  firms  to  pro- 
mote competition  and  eliminate  the  inefficient.  Taxes  could 
be  reduced.  If  estimates  as  to  the  bootlegging  industry  are 
sound,  they  could  be  reduced  considerably  without  loss  of 
revenue,  since  potential  revenue  leaks  away  in  illicit  sales. 
The  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  distribution  could 
be  made  less  costly.  Consumer  education  could  teach  pur- 
chasers to  look  for  proof,  age  and  type,  not  trade  names. 
Tariffs  could  be  lowered;  in  Canada,  the  just-lowered  tariff 
dam  held  back  30  million  gallons  of  American  type  five- 
year-old  whiskey  which  cost  between  60  and  65  cents  a  gal- 
lon. What  was  lost  on  lowered  tariffs  again  might  be 
balanced  by  the  revenue  missed  through  liquor  smuggled 
in  and  sold  without  benefit  of  excise.  A  final  possibility  is 
the  establishment  of  a  government  monopoly.  "There  is  no 
lack  of  ways  in  which  whiskey  prices  might  be  lowered.  The 
real  lack — if  lack  there  is- — -is  in  the  national  will  and  per- 
sistence to  formulate  and  push  forward  a  program  for  the 
control  of  the  traffic  in  drink." 

Cost  and  Culture 

IN  the  first  of  the  reports  of  the  price  studies,  A  Prologue 
to  Prices,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  remarked,  "A  price  is  a 
point  upon  which  the  behavior  of  countless  individuals  con- 
verges; a  price  system  is  a  pecuniary  expression  of  a  develop- 
ing culture.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  prices 
should  mark  the  lines  of  industrial  struggle  and  social  prog- 
ress." The  complexity  of  those  lines  and  the  varieties  of  be- 
havior— and  behavior  problems — among  countless  individ- 
uals and  firms  is  of  the  essence  of  the  stories  of  automobiles, 
ice,  whiskey  and  the  rest. 
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automobile  insurance  company  has  built  up  assets  of  $4 
million.  It  has  160,000  policy  holders  in  eight  states,  and 
now  is  rated  with  the  first  ten  mutual  automobile  insurance 
companies  in  the  country.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  bought  a  life  insurance  company  to  be 
run  as  a  cooperative  enterprise.  Perhaps  they  had  been  study- 
ing the  figures  of  the  Country  Life  Insurance  Company,  a 
cooperative  organization  operating  out  of  Chicago.  In  the 
first  50  months  of  its  existence  Country  Life  wrote  |50  mil- 
lion worth  of  policies.  They  have  kept  up  that  pace  until 
today  they  are  carrying  over  $70  million  in  policies. 

In  Ohio  you  will  find  the  New  Cooperative  Company  of 
Dillonvale.  They  called  it  the  new  company  when  they  re- 
organized it  a  year  after  the  original  company  had  failed 
twenty-five  years  ago  because  of  absence  of  Rochdale  prin- 
ciples. For  a  long  time  they  struggled  along  in  their  one 
store.  Then  they  started  to  expand.  Today  they  are  building 
their  own  packing  plant  to  furnish  bacon,  ham,  sausages  and 
fresh  meats  to  the  growing  chain  of  cooperative  stores  cen- 
tered around  Dillonvale. 

At  Waukegan,  111.,  the  Cooperative  Trading  Company 
had  three  stores  when  the  depression  descended.  During  the 
hard  times  that  have  tied  profit-making  business  in  knots 
the  Waukegan  group  have  doubled  the  number  of  their 
stores.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1935  they  did  a  business  of 
more  than  $300,000.  This  co-op  group  operates  its  own  bak- 
ery, meat  markets  and  dairies  in  connection  with  the  six 
grocery  stores. 

Move  further  east  and  you  will  find  one  of  the  most 
amazing  developments  in  American  business,  an  organiza- 
tion that  belongs  to  no  stated  owner.  This  group,  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers  Exchange,  represents  what  has  been  talked 
about  for  ages,  real  public  ownership.  The  Eastern  States 
Farmers  Exchange  was  started  in  1918  on  a  loan  of  $30,000 
as  an  organization  to  pool  farm  purchases  in  order  to  obtain 
lower  prices  and  set  standards  of  quality  for  the  goods  pur- 
chased. That  $30,000  was  paid  back  out  of  profits  as  the 
business  grew.  When  the  exchange,  not  so  long  ago,  bought 
its  own  feed  mills  in  Buffalo  and  moved  back  into  produc- 
tion, cutting  out  one  more  tier  of  profit,  they  were  very 
proud  of  themselves.  Yet  last  year  this  cooperative  organi- 
zation had  to  build  a  $300,000  addition  to  the  mills  to  take 
care  of  its  growing  business.  With  assets  of  a  million  and  a 
half  the  organization  has  no  bonded  indebtedness,  no  mort- 
gages, and  no  capital  stock.  All  of  the  assets  represent  profits 
saved  and  put  back  into  the  business.  Yet,  while  building 
up  these  assets,  the  organization  has  paid  back  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  over  $2  million  in  patronage  dividends. 

When  you  make  a  purchase  of  the  Eastern  States  Farm- 
ers' Exchange  you  automatically  become  a  member.  There 
is  no  need  to  raise  capital.  The  business  belongs  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  not  state  ownership,  not  group  ownership,  but 
authentic  public  ownership.  If  liquidation  ever  became  neces- 
sary, the  assets  would  be  divided  among  the  purchasers  of 
the  two  previous  years  in  ratio  to  their  purchases.  Here  is 
a  business  that  would  seem  incredible  to  those  who  think 
only  in  terms  of  bonds  or  stock  certificates.  But  it  is  all  very 
clear  and  understandable  to  the  cooperators  who  are  looking 
toward  tomorrow  and  toward  the  cooperative  common- 
wealth which  they  believe  is  on  its  way. 

The  cooperative  idea  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Coopera- 
tive ventures  sprang  up  only  to  collapse,  typically  because  of 
ignorance  of  cooperative  technique  or  by  the  disregard  of 
its  principles  by  their  promoters.  During  the  recent  years, 
including  hard  times,  failure  of  cooperatives  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  In  general,  as  in  the  instances 


mentioned  above,  cooperatives  have  not  only  prospered  but 
grown.  The  present  leaders  of  the  movement  have  studied 
the  old  failures.  They  know  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
them — expansion  on  a  sound  cash  basis,  with  no  building  on 
paper.  And  above  all,  education  and  more  education. 

Because  of  this  understanding  all  the  big  groups  of  co- 
operators  have  their  educational  organizations.  Throughout 
the  American  west  this  winter,  groups  of  cooperators  will 
be  meeting  to  study  the  philosophy  and  technique  of  co- 
operation. Some  of  the  groups  are  made  up  of  adults.  Many 
of  them  include  young  men  and  women  of  high  school  and 
college  age  for  whom  business  has  no  place  in  the  present 
scheme  of  things.  These  young  people  are  seeking  the  way 
out  through  cooperation.  They  are  discovering  that  they  can 
make  their  own  jobs:  can  learn  how  to  run  a  co-op  gas 
station  or  store;  can  go  out  into  their  own  communities, 
organize  a  co-op,  and  make  themselves  useful  jobs  as  man- 
agers. Always  the  hope  is  that  from  a  small  start  the  coope- 
rative will  widen  its  field  of  work  and  carry  it  backward 
into  production,  so  that  prices  can  represent  actual  costs,  not 
monopoly  manipulation,  return  on  watered  stock  or  pyra- 
mided profits;  so  that  people  can  fulfill  their  needs  through 
business  which  they  own  and  control  democratically. 

These  are  the  facts  concerning  the  latest  development  of 
cooperation  in  the  United  States.  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  The  men  and  women  who  are  finding  a  new 
and  hopeful  way  of  life  also  are  ready  to  speak  for  them- 
selves— at  Cloquet  and  points  North,  South,  East  or  West. 
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what  he  is  trying  to  do  and  to  be,  and  by  how  he  is  doing 
and  being  it. 

Especially  in  a  Fusion  administration,  splicing  of  several 
groups  or  parties  diverse  in  politics  and  aims  save  for  one 
more  or  less  ephemeral  bond  of  unity  such  as  a  desire  to 
"beat  Tammany,"  the  mayor's  great  task,  after  he  has  made 
his  initial  appointments  either  sufficiently  representative  of 
that  diverse  following  or  on  their  obvious  merits  avowedly 
regardless  of  that  consideration,  is  to  conserve  and  strength- 
en that  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose;  to  create  and  enthuse. 
Certainly  not  to  monopolize  the  spotlight,  or  to  take  upon 
himself  the  details  of  the  job.  In  a  word:  to  be  not  the  Boss, 
but  the  Leader. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  leaders  of  men  that 
I  ever  knew,  executive  head  in  a  great  organization,  said 
to  me: 

"A  good  executive  has  nothing  on  his  desk  but  his  feet." 

Leadership  and  administrative  ability  appear  to  be  sepa- 
rate gifts  of  the  gods.  They  are  not  synonymous;  only  once 
in  a  very  blue  moon  do  you  find  them  under  the  same  hat. 
Leaders  lead  because  folk  will  follow  them,  but  their  leader- 
ship collapses  if  and  when  the  followers  discover  that  they 
are  not  being  led  anywhere,  or  that  the  "anywhere"  is  not 
being  safely  consolidated.  That  consolidation  is  the  task  of 
the  administrator,  who  may  or  may  not  be  and  seldom  is, 
the  leader,  or  even  a  leader.  Usually  when  you  find  one  hold- 
ing both  leadership  and  a  reputation  for  administrative  gen- 
ius, he  is  one  with  the  wit — or  maybe  the  luck — to  have 
surrounded  himself  with  able  and  trustable  associates  and 
subordinates,  and  the  self-restraint  to  trust  them  and  let 
them  alone,  confirming  their  authority,  leaving  to  them  de- 
tails and  a  reasonable  margin  of  liberty  to  make  mistakes, 
holding  them  responsible  for  general  results;  meanwhile 
keeping  them  inspired  with  understanding  of  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  common  purpose.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
personally  able  and  best-intending  executive  head,  with  ad- 
mirable program  collapse  like  a  punctured  balloon  because 
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by  needless  pestering  interference  in  details  he  exasperated 
self-respect,  broke  spirits  and  discouraged  teamworl^.  Never 
have  I  seen  one  succeed,  no  matter  how  impeccable  his 
motives  and  character,  who  thought  he  had  to  do,  or  tried 
to  do,  or  even  to  control,  everything  himself.  The  Wise  Guy 
is  he  who  sells  the  main  idea  to  his  organization  all  the  way 
down  the  line,  knowing  that  if  you  can  make  your  people 
think  the  idea  is  actually  their  own,  you  can  put  your  feet 
back  on  your  desk  and  turn  your  mind  and  your  energies  to 
something  else.  If  your  organization  has  a  great  and  com- 
plicated job,  ramifying  into  ten  thousand  corners,  you  must 
leave  details  to  your  colonels,  captains,  duty-sergeants,  cor- 
porals and  rear-rank  privates.  But  especially  you  must  be- 
lieve in  them  and  make  them  feel  that  you  do.  Above  all 
you  must  not  give  them  the  impression  that  you  regard 
yourself  as  possessed  of  "solitary  certitude  of  light."  Perilous 
is  the  "Hamlet  complex": 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right!" 

Remember,  too,  that  other  line  that  follows: 
"Nay,  come,  let's  go,  together." 

npHERE  is  striking  unanimity  among  those,  both  critics 
JL  and  eulogists,  friends  and  enemies  of  the  mayor,  and 
disinterested  observers,  both  within  and  without  the  admin- 
istration, with  whom  I  have  talked  during  several  months, 
as  to  his  temperamental  characteristics  as  they  affect  his 
activities.  My  own  observation  confirms  their  diagnosis.  It 
can  be  said  in  a  phrase:  He  tafcs  too  much  upon  himself. 
One  of  his  harshest  critics  (a  member  of  the  administration, 
by  the  way),  earnestly  and  I  believe  sincerely  disclaiming 
either  personal  or  political  enmity,  "called  the  turn"  with 
perhaps  exaggerating  vividness  in  what  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial composite: 

"Make  no  mistake:  Fiorello  La  Guardia  is  and  always  has 
been  absolutely,  aggressively  honest.  By  that  I  mean  a  great 
deal  more  than  mere  financial  probity  or  political  integrity; 
I  mean  sincerity.  I  doubt  your  finding  anybody,  anywhere, 
who  really  knows  him,  who  will  gainsay  that.  Moreover, 
he  is  one  hundred  percent  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  There  never  was  a  mayor,  or  anybody 
else  in  public  office — or  private  business  for  that  matter — 
taking  his  job  more  seriously,  or  devoting  to  it  more  of 
himself.  Night  and  day;  in  fact  he  has  no  other  interest.  Let 
alone  giving  himself  any  periods  of  rest  or  relaxation — he 
hardly  takes  time  to  breathe.  The  result  is  that  he  is  always 
over-strained  and  over-tired,  and  everybody  around  him  suf- 
fers for  that. 

"It  flowers  in  egotism,  obstinate  and  self-opinionated.  He 
seems  to  believe  that  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration who  can  feel  that  way;  that  somehow  New  York 
City's  fate  from  hour  to  hour  depends  not  only  upon  his 
personal  devotion  but  upon  his  personal  attention  to  details 
— even  many  that  don't  belong  to  him  at  all.  The  big  trouble 
with  La  Guardia  is  a  'Messiah  complex';  an  obsession  that 
the  preservation  of  the  city  hangs  wholly  upon  Fiorello  H. 
La  Guardia." 

The  Chief  in  Action 

IT  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that.  Beside  his  incontestibly 
great  sense  of  personal  possession,  responsibility  and  duty, 
pardonable,  even  commendable  on  the  whole,  the  mayor 
has  more  than  a  flavoring  of  the  autocrat.  Anyhow,  one 
source  of  irritation  among  his  commissioners  has  been  a 
tendency  to  treat  them  overmuch  as  subordinates;  to  order, 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  whip  snapping,  rather  than  to  re- 
quest, or  advise,  as  to  a  colleague.  "You  will  do  so-and-so" 


.  .  .  That  sort  of  thing.  I  heard  of  one  case  in  which  a 
commissioner  returned  such  a  communication,  suggesting  a 
different  phraseology.  Two  kinds  of  subordinates  outside 
of  the  military  will  put  up  with  that:  big  fellows  good  na- 
turedly  or  even  angrily  tolerating  because  too  much  interested 
in  the  substance  to  fuss  about  the  forms,  and  little  yes- 
fellows  scared  about  jobs  they  can't  afford  to  lose.  Also 
those  who  understand  and  love  their  chief,  and  know  that 
they  can  say  "No!"  to  him  and  get  away  with  it.  Because  it 
is  true  that  any  man  with  the  guts  to  do  it  can  controvert 
and  convince  him.  He  went  off  at  half-cock  without  a  feath- 
er's weight  of  justification  against  John  L.  Tildsley,  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  highschools,  as  brave  and  honest 
a  public  servant  as  ever  stood  on  feet;  got  his  answer  in  the 
teeth,  and — apologized  publicly  without  qualification,  like 
;i  man  and  a  gentleman.  His  frequent  quarrels  with  Bernard 
Deutsch,  who  was  not  afraid  of  him,  were  always  followed 
by  reconciliation  man-fashion,  and  left  them  mutually  re- 
specting friends  to  the  last. 

LA  GUARDIA  always  has  been  in  the  minority;  fighting 
often  single-handed;  therefore  it  is  natural  out  of  expe- 
rience as  well  as  from  native  pugnacity,  that  he  should  think 
of  his  contacts  and  relationships — his  job  generally — in  terms 
of  combat;  that  to  dissent  he  reacts  as  to  "fighting-words." 
Too  slowly  he  learns  that  technique  of  which  Dwight  Mor- 
row was  exemplar  of  assuming  the  other  fellow's  motives  to 
be  as  good  as  his  own,  and  seeking  common  understanding. 
The  chip  more  or  less  habitually  on  his  shoulder  tends  to 
take  root  there.  Admirably  exemplifying  jortiter  in  res,  he  is 
handicapped  by  conspicuous  lack  of  suaviter  in  mode,  which 
being  interpreted  means  that  you  can  catch  more  flies  with 
molasses  than  with  vinegar  even  if  it  does  take  more  time. 

Despite  all  this,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  with 
only  three  exceptions,  the  original  Fusion  administration  re- 
mains intact;  only  one  of  La  Guardia's  first-chosen  commis- 
sioners has  resigned.  Comptroller  Cunningham  and  Presi- 
dent Deutsch,  both  elected  with  him,  have  died.  General 
John  F.  O'Ryan  (one  of  those  considered,  along  with  La 
Guardia,  for  the  Fusion  candidacy  for  mayor)  appointed 
police  commissioner,  resigned  after  a  period  of  almost  con- 
stant friction  and  interference.  The  rest,  remain  at  this  writ- 
ing, where  La  Guardia  put  them  in  the  first  place. 

The  final  break  with  the  police  commissioner  came  over  the 
mayor's  policy  toward  labor  troubles;  or,  rather,  over  Com- 
missioner O'Ryan's  manner  of  carrying  it  out.  The  mayor 
would  handle  labor  controversies  by  conciliation  with  a  min- 
imum of  police  interference;  the  soldier  naturally  thinks  of 
such  matters  in  terms  of  force.  Ironing-out  versus  the  iron 
hand.  As  if  with  intent  to  "show  him,"  O'Ryan's  police 
stood  supine  while  strikers  rioted.  The  mayor  got  the  blame 
for  it,  and — the  commissioner  resigned.  Meanwhile  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  while  New  York  City  has  had  its  full  share 
of  labor  disputes  and  some  pretty  serious  strikes,  at  this 
writing  it  has  had  no  troops  or  artillery  in  the  streets,  as  the 
"iron  hand"  policy  quite  probably  would  have  done.  Quasi- 
military  though  the  organization,  the  police  are  not  soldiers. 
In  the  policeman  the  city  government  comes  closest  to  the 
neighborhood  and  to  the  individual  citizen.  He  is  most  ef- 
fective when  most  humanly  considerate.  Under  strict  disci- 
pline though  he  be,  he  must  do  what  the  soldier  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do — use  constantly,  in  the  circumstances  as  he 
knows  them,  his  own  brains,  his  own  human  common  sense 
and  understanding.  The  soldier  failed  as  police  commissioner 
in  the  not  very  long  run,  not  for  lack  of  character,  integrity 
or  intelligence — he  has  those  plus — but  because,  in  this  ad- 
ministration anyway,  he  was  miscast.  That  (in  my  judg- 
ment) is  the  job,  not  for  a  soldier  with  the  miliary  experi- 
ence and  point  of  view,  but  for  a  civilian;  or  if  you  like,  a 
very  exceptional  policeman,  who  understands  not  only  police 
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work,  but  people.  Such  for  instance  as  we  have,  on  the 
whole,  in  Commissioner  Valentine. 

Against  great  temptation  to  avert  by  yielding  the  threat- 
ened withdrawal  of  indispensable  federal  funds  for  the  Tri- 
borough  bridge,  involving  not  merely  suspension  of  that 
project  but  incidentally  increased  unemployment,  the  mayor 
gallantly  stood  by  Commissioner  Moses,  successfully  defy- 
ing "Washington"  thinly  disguised  as  Secretary  Ickes.  "He's 
a  brave  little  cuss,"  as  a  policeman  described  the  mayor  to 
me  in  that  connection. 

"Little  People  who  Read  the  Tabloids" 

L\  GUARDIA  like  other  mayors  brought  to  his  office  all 
of  his  personality — assets  and  liabilities.  (Did  you  expect 
a  Superman,  without  defects?)  Among  them  his  grudges, 
prejudices  and  phobias  embittering  intercourse.  Of  phobias 
four  in  particular.  One  against  Bankers.  He  knows  little 
about  banking,  finance,  economics,  though  he's  a  full-length 
encyclopedia  about  them  compared  with  some  of  his  recent 
predecessors.  He  seems  to  regard  bankers  as  merely  clutch- 
ing hoarders  of  their  own  money,  unaware  of  their  function 
as  custodians — even  of  the  deposits  of  the  Little  People — • 
restricted  by  both  mathematics  and  law.  It  appears  difficult 
for  him  to  imagine  a  banker  as  cleanly  motivated  as  himself. 
Partly  that  may  be  because  he  used  to  know  about  the 
crooked  little  bankers  who  fleeced  the  immigrants.  And 
crooked  big  ones  are  not  unheard  of!  Against  Lawyers.  He 
ought  to  know  about  them,  for  he  is  a  lawyer  himself  and 
has  some  high-grade  friends  and  devoted  supporters  among 
them.  But,  here  again,  so  far  as  immediate  contacts  go, 
practical  politics  is  crawling  with  slimy  ones.  Against  Poli- 
ticians. Yes,  he  does  know  about  them.  Against  Racketeers, 
big  and  little:  enough  said. 

He  has  no  "social"  flair  or  ambition;  no  taste,  aptitude 
nor  time  for  "social  doings"  with  the  rich  and  influential, 
though  among  them  there  are  a  few  whom  he  likes  and 
trusts.  It  isn't  exactly  hostility;  it's  a  kind  of  contempt,  not 
unlike  that  characterizing  his  predecessor  Judge  Gaynor. 
They  do  not  interest  him:  he  ignores  and  forgets  them.  The 
folks  who  do  interest  him  are,  as  one  of  his  intimates  put  it 
to  me,  "the  little  people,  in  the  little  streets,  the  80  percent, 
whose  names  aren't  even  in  the  telephone  directory;  who 
in  the  last  analysis  pay  the  taxes.  The  little  people  who  read 
the  tabloids."  To  him  the  unemployed,  recipients  of  relief, 
are  people.  He  cares  about  them.  It  was  on  their  account  that 
he  had  the  courage  to  surrender  his  previously  vociferous 
opposition  to  the  retail  sales  tax  as  the  only  means  of  provid- 
ing unemployment  relief;  insisting  however  upon  the  exemp- 
tion of  foodstuffs  and  upon  a  ten  cent  minimum.  Incidentally 
it  was  something  of  a  feat — a  blood-infusion  for  the  city's 
credit — to  collect  that  fund  and  put  that  cost  behind,  instead 
of  ahead,  by  borrowing  as  most  other  cities  have  done. 

The  settlement  and  welfare  workers  have  found  him 
heartily  accessible  and  sympathetic — he  knows  what  they 
are  about  and  understands  their  language.  "For  the  first 
time  since  Mitchel,"  one  of  them  said  to  me,  "we  have  in 
the  mayor's  office  both  a  head  and  a  heart."  He  is  not  a  radi- 
cal in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  Communists  have 
no  use  for  him;  he  calls  their  bluffs  and  refuses  to  have 
them  clubbed  by  the  police.  His  proposals  of  municipal 
competition  with  public  utility  corporations  arise  not  from 
any  theory  of  collectivism  but  from  the  belief  that  by  means 
of  their  monopoly  they  impose  upon  the  city  and  the  public 
and  can  be  disciplined  only  with  a  club.  He  is  not  a  Social- 
ist but  an  intellectually  convinced  Progressive,  and  was  fight- 
ing for  the  New  Deal  essentials  before  Theodore  Roosevelt 
discovered  "the  New  Nationalism." 

He  has  a  quick  mordant  wit  and  makes  swifter,  better, 
more  humane  wise-cracks  than  Jimmy  Walker.  One  of  his 
friends  and  admirers  is  that  redoubtable  architect  Isaac  New- 
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"Un  buon  cappo  d'anno" 

for  Mrs.  Zingrella 

"TJUON  cappo  d'anno"  means  Happy  New 
Jj  Year.   But  there's  nothing  very   happy 
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about  any  year  for  Mrs.  Zingrella.  Just  work, 
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Mrs.  Zingrella  to  achieve  heller  living  condi- 
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tions  —  and  the  year  might  be  a  little  happier, 
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after  all. 
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One  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  tell  her  about 
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the  extra  help  in  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Here  she'll 
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find  tuw  dirt-chasers  in  one—  rklu-r,  golden  simp 
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plus  dirt-loosening  naptha.  And  they  work  fast, 
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even  in  cool  water! 
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INSTITUTIONAL  BUYING  SERVICE 

ATTENTION  EXECUTIVES 

SAVE  !   MONEY,  TIME  AND  LABOR 

LET  US  DO  YOUR  SHOPPING 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  OUR  LOW  PRICES 

NO  CHARGE,  NO  OBLIGATION 

LEWIS  S.  MORGANSTERN 

1261    Broadway  New  York  City 

MUrray    Hill   4-9448 


REMINGTON  NOISELESS  PORTABLE 

For  those  who  desire  the  height  of  porta- 
bility, in  a  noiseless  model.  Weight,  in  the 
case  which  is  provided,  only  15  pounds,  12 
ounces. 

It  is  a  "super"  typewriter  for  authors,  pro- 
fessional men,  librarians,  and  others  who 
wish  for  quiet  surroundings. 

Finished  in  black  enamel,  and  in  several 
color  combinations,  on  special  order. 

Special  Discounts  to  Social  Workers 
Phone  or  write 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 

112  E.  19th  Street  New  York  City 

Algonquin  4-1490 
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ton  Phelps  Stokes,  president  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commis- 
sion; perhaps  not  least  because  at  their  first  meeting,  aware 
of  the  aesthetic  nature  of  that  commission's  responsibility, 
without  cracking  a  smile  the  mayor  complained  to  Mr. 
Stokes  that  upon  assuming  his  desk  in  City  Hall  he  found 
three  cockroaches  under  it!  In  a  biting  winter  wind,  last 
month,  dedicating  the  "First  Houses"  in  the  East  Side 
slums,  the  mayor  told  of  a  constitutional  lawyer  scoffing  to 
him  two  or  three  years  ago  that  "it  would  be  a  cold  day 
before  there  would  be  houses  built  by  federal  aid."  Adding: 
"Well,  it's  a  cold  day,  and  here  are  the  houses!" 
He  brought  his  personal  charm  which  at  its  best  is  com- 
pletely winning,  disarming;  but  he  brought  also  his  hair- 
trigger  temper  and  a  loose  tongue  at  its  worst  most  un- 
lovely, frequently  crassly  brutal — usually  swiftly  regretted. 
He  terrifies,  intimidates  and  often  fires  his  personal  subor- 
dinates; but  though  fired  they  do  not  quit  because  down 
deep  they  adore  and  believe  in  the  little  spitfire.  His  secre- 
tary in  Congress,  who  saw  and  heard  him  at  his  best  and 
worst — who  but  his  wife  knows  a  man  as  his  secretary 
knows  him?  .  .  .  well,  knowing  him  like  that,  said  secretary 
became,  and  still  is,  his  wife.  The  mayor's  home  is  a  happy 
one,  in  which  the  husband  is  master  by  virtue  of  that  defin- 
ition of  such  as  "one  who  can  make  his  wife  do  anything 
she  wants  to  do."  Mrs.  La  Guardia  keeps  out  of  the  news- 
papers, but  by  signs  familiar  to  me  I  judge  her  to  be  that 
sort  of  cipher' which,  standing  beside  him  at  the  right,  multi- 
plies a  man  by  10.  There  are  two  children — adopted.  La 
Guardia  brought  also  his  ardent  love  of  children.  He  regards 
himself  as  in  some  sort  father  and  guardian  of  all  the  kids 
in  the  five  boroughs. 

r~T~>  AKE  him  or  leave  him — here  he  is  as  I  see  him  against 
J-  his  intricate  background,  psychological,  historical,  politi- 
cal and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

"A  hard  man  to  work  with.  .  .  .  One  of  his  principal  de- 
fects incapacity  to  make  the  best  use  of  subordinates.  .  .  . 
Crammed  sixty  seconds  of  effort  into  fifty-five  seconds  of 
time.  .  .  .  Constant  overwork  and  sense  of  strain.  .  .  .  The 
result  was  to  accentuate  some  of  the  peculiar  traits — infrac- 
tuosities,  as  Dr.  Johnson  called  them — of  a  personality  that, 
unusually  winning,  was  often  marked  by  abrupt  demeanor, 
harsh  words,  and  stern  action." 

This  was  written  just  now,  not  at  all  of  Fiorello  H.  La 
Guardia,  but  of  one  of  the  best  mayors  New  York  City  ever 
had;  by  name  Abram  S.  Hewitt.*  And  the  author,  Allan 
Nevins,  in  that  admirable  biography  says  of  Hewitt  as  I 
am  prepared  to  say  without  qualification  of  La  Guardia: 

"He  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  by  which  future  mayors 
could  be  measured;  he  meant  to  show  that  an  efficient  pub- 
lic officer  was  one  who  fought  all  along  the  line,  who  was 
good-natured  about  nothing;  he  meant,  in  short,  to  set  an 
example  that  the  city  would  not  forget." 

What  Does  New  York  Want? 

AS  I  intimated  at  the  outset,  it  would  require  a  separate 
-ti.  study  to  isolate  the  concrete  accomplishments  attribut- 
able wholly  to  the  La  Guardia  administration.  Nevertheless 
this  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  indicating  their 
really  extraordinary  character.  I  am  not  competent  to  fore- 
cast the  city's  financial  condition  two  years  hence;  or  even 
now  to  interpret  the  bookkeeping  abracadabra  of  budget 
balancing.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that  whereas  the  city's 

*  ABRAM  S.  HEWITT,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  PETER  COOPER,  by 
Allan  Nevins.  New  York,  Harper,  1935.  623  pp.  Price  $4  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 


bonds  were  around  80,  at  this  writing  they  are  at  an  impres- 
sive premium.  The  city's  financial  credit  has  been  restored — 
a  fat  thing  for  Tammany  to  take  over!  Aside  from  that,  as- 
suming under  fickle  political  fate's  permission  two  years 
more  of  present  policies  and  atmosphere,  that  incoming  new 
(or  continuing)  administration  will  find  practically  van- 
ished from  the  mayor's  departments  the  politician-intermed- 
iary between  the  citizen  and  his  city  government.  It  will 
find  heading  those  departments  "career  men" — some  of  them 
up  from  the  rear  rank;  known  experts  and  citizens  of  the 
highest  character  and  demonstrated  competence.  Below  them 
the  doors  to  promotion  open,  with  honest  civil-service  exam- 
inations. It  will  find  reorganized  health,  hospital,  sanitation, 
tenement-house,  market,  licenses,  corrections,  welfare  de- 
partments vitalized  and  humanized;  a  thousand  ancient 
negligences  and  abuses,  mean  and  cruel  exploitations  of  the 
unfortunate,  abolished.  It  will  find  a  real  purchasing  depart- 
ment operating  on  the  level;  increased  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy all  along  the  line.  With  full  credit  for  his  success  and 
program  in  completing,  expediting,  initiating,  planning  spe- 
cific projects  old  and  new,  I  think  La  Guardia's  greatest 
achievement  thus  far  lies  along  these  lines. 

I  asked  him  wherein  he  himself  thought  he  had  failed. 
"Physically,"  he  said.  "There  isn't  enough  of  me  to  do 
all  that  I  see  to  do."  To  my  suggestion  that  he  tried  to  do 
too  much  himself  he  replied: 

"The  mayor  sets  the  pace.  If  he  loafs  or  lies  down  it  is 
reflected  all  along  the  line." 

Concerning  his  own  reelection  I  found  him  indifferent. 
The  last  thing  he  said  to  me  was: 

"I  am  burning  the  bridges — not  behind  but  ahead.  I  want 
to  find  out  whether  New  York  City  really  wants  a  non- 
political,  non-partisan  administration." 

Whether  or  not  there  is  to  be  in  1937  a  Fusion  movement 
for  La  Guardia's  reelection — if  he  has  not  meanwhile  broken 
under  the  strain  as  Deutsch  did;  and  sometimes  I  suspect 
him  of  wishing  he  were  back  in  Congress  lone-wolfing 
against  reaction — there's  no  doubt  about  there  being  a  fusion 
against  him.  He  has  an  enviable  array  of  enemies,  no  two 
kinds  mad  about  the  same  thing  but  common  in  their  hatred. 
The  old-line  political  organizations  with  all  their  political 
vermin  of  chair-warming  tax-wasters,  grafters,  racketeers, 
crooked  contractors — they'll  all  be  on  the  job,  aided  by  some 
sincere  people  whom  he  has  in  some  way  alienated.  He  still 
has  the  better  part  of  two  years — as  long  as  any  mayor  had 
under  the  old  dispensation.  But  at  the  last  of  it,  continuance 
of  the  mayor  and  his  colleagues  in  the  long-time  job  will  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  Litde  People 
understand  that  what  they  are  trying  to  do  is  chiefly  for 
them  .  .  .  "the  Little  People,  in  the  little  streets,  who  in  the 
last  analysis  pay  the  taxes." 
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STEAM  heat  and  skis  together  contribute  to  international 
amity.  Ever  since  the  war  the  winter  resorts  of  Austria 
and  Switzerland  have  lured  Americans  to  the  snowy 
heights,  where  all  the  ski  trails  are  punctuated  with  cozy  quar- 
ters for  comfort-lovers.  Actually,  Dartmouth  College  students 
took  up  ski-ing  long  before  it  became  a  major  attraction 
outside  of  Scandinavia.  They  made  the  most  of  a  hard  win- 
ter, got  off  of  snowshoes  onto  something  faster  and  less 
laborious.  As  a  result,  many  a  shy  viking,  who  had  always 
taken  his  skis  for  granted,  found  himself  swept  into  the 
center  of  the  robust  winter  fraternity  that  now  adorns  the 
upper  half  of  the  US,  lower  Canada,  and  spills  over  into 
Europe. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  exploiting  their  previously  forbid- 
ding climate,  now  offer  an  international  winter  sports  pro- 
gram. Russia,  too,  invites  tourists  to  take  part  in  its  new 
series  of  winter  sports.  Rural  New  England  pretends  to  ig 
nore  the  Florida  season.  Describing  itself  as  a  winter  play- 
land,  New  York  publishes  free  booklets  on  Winter  Fun  and 
Ski  Trails  of  the  Empire  State. 

Playing  no  favorites,  American  Express  announced  after  a 
recent  survey  that  the  frontiers  of  Europe  are  unmarred  by 
international  controversy.  Patrolled,  but  cordial,  the  moun- 
tain borders  and  the  Mediterranean  shores  alike  boast  a  flour 
ishing  tourist  traffic.  Michigan  claims  that  it  is  just  as 
geographical  as  Europe,  if  it's  snow  you  want,  and  advertises 
the  winter  sports  carnival  to  be  held  at  Petoskey  early  in 
February,  with  summer-resorters  invited  to  come  and  dis- 
cover that  the  natives  don't  hibernate.  The  lakes  may  freeze, 
but  the  roads  are  kept  open. 

South  bound  vacationists  trickle  farther  westward  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  every  year.  These  seasonal  visitors,  once  few 
and  rich,  now  include  many  men  and  women  retired  on 
small  incomes.  A  speck  of  yeast  in  the  South's  flat  loaf,  they 
contribute  to  regional  prosperity.  Even  those  who  travel 
lightly  in  their  own  automobiles  create  a  hospitable  trail  of 
inns,  service  stations  and  hotels. 

Last  month  we  mentioned  East  and  West  Coast  cruises, 
brief  trips  with  an  eye  on  winter  holidays.  Rail  travel;  fly- 
ing; the  many  interesting  points  in  the  US  reachable  over- 
night at  moderate  cost, — such  as  Tucson,  for  instance;  or 
New  Orleans  for  Mardi  Gras — we  planned  to  consider  now. 
But  Africa  seems  timely,  and  in  a  double-barreled  way. 

South  Africa,  we  mean,  far  from  the  battles,  yet  rich  in 
atmosphere.  And  not  only  Capetown,  metropolis  of  the 
antipodes,  but  Lusaka,  the  special  destination  of  two  groups 
that  leave  Los  Angeles  February  3rd  and  March  2nd,  at 
moderate  rates.  Lusaka,  which  supercedes  Livingston  as  the 
capital  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  is  worth  visiting.  It  was 
started  from  scratch.  It  is  ultra  planned.  It  is  a  brand  new 
administrative  and  commercial  capital— a  dream  of  civili- 
zation in  Cecil  Rhodes'  untamed  forest.  Surrounded  by  vir- 
gin brush,  this  carefully  laid  out  model  city,  halfway  be- 
tween Victoria  Falls  and  the  gold  fields,  is  science's  latest 
gift  to  cities.  On  either  of  the  above  trips  you  reach  England, 
by  way  of  Madeira,  the  end  of  May. 

With  Africa  offering  such  variety  of  experience,  and  Eu- 
rope inviting  tourists  to  talk  and  play  instead  of  staring  at 
an  endless  array  of  antiquities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mary  L. 
Atanasoff,  a  modern  student  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
writes  to  her  associates  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education:  "This  dashing  zealously  down  aisles  to  peer  at 
poor  paintings  in  dark  chapels  is  chilly,  and  what  doth  it 
profit  you  but  a  fit  of  sneezing?  .  .  ." 


HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 

NEW  YORK 

In  Gramercy  Park 

The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest 
hotels  .  .  .  maintaining  traditionally  high 
standards  and  homelike  atmosphere. 

SINGLE  ROOMS 
FROM    $2.0O     DAILY 

Attractive  weekly  and  monthly  rates 
Moderate  Restaurant  Prices 

Three  minutes'  walk  to  most  of  the  Welfare 
councils,  social  agencies  and  schools  for  social 
research. 

20th    Street    at    Irving    Place 

A  Knott  Hotel 


LARGE,  COMFORTABLE,  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

#7.00  to  #10.00  Weekly — #1.25  DaUy 

ij 

Semi-Private 
Bath 


Resident 
Nurse 


CHRISTODORA  HOUSE 

601  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York,  Algonquin  4-8400 
(On  Tompkins  Square  Park) 


VIAJES  A  MEXICO 


For  those  <jL<ho  uxint  to  visit 

The  Mexico  Not  in  Guide  books 
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PROGRESS  BY  COMPACT? 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


lation,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  need  for  flexibility  and 
for  easy  amendment  in  accordance  with  changing  social  and 
economic  conditions.  If  a  compact  may  be  modified  only  by 
the  consent  of  all  the  participating  states  and  of  the  federal 
government,  and  if,  as  was  recently  said,  "universality  is  the 
essence  of  compact  procedure,"  change  is  as  difficult  as  new 
negotiation.  A  compact  may  provide  in  its  own  terms  for 
periodic  revision  or  amendment,  or  even  for  its  own  termi- 
nation. It  is  conceivable  that  states  not  over-sensitive  about 
their  sovereignty  might  agree  to  a  compact  containing  pro- 
visions for  amendment  by  a  majority  of  the  participating 
states.  Even  if  this  were  constitutionally  valid — which  is 
dubious — it  would  be  difficult  to  attain  in  practice. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  a  state  may  raise  its  own 
standards  higher  than  those  prescribed  in  an  agreement  into 
which  it  has  entered.  But  "raising  standards"  does  not  mean 
the  same  thing  to  everyone.  For  instance,  Washington  and 
Oregon  agreed  that  neither  would  modify  its  fishing  laws 
affecting  the  Columbia  River  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  state.  Subsequently,  Oregon  decided  to  deny  fishing 
licenses  to  non-citizens  of  the  United  States,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Washington  had  no  similar  ruling.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  finally  had  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter. It  ruled  that  Oregon  was  merely  trying  to  raise  its  own 
standards  above  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  agreement. 

Suppose,  however,  that  Oregon  had  wished  to  with- 
draw completely  from  an  agreement  which  it  considered  a 
hindrance  to  its  own  legislative  and  administrative  develop- 
ment. The  minimum  wage  compact  prepares  for  such  a 
possibility  by  allowing  a  state  to  withdraw  under  certain  con- 
ditions. It  may  report  its  case  to  the  interstate  commission 
established  by  the  compact.  Then  the  commission  must, 
within  six  months,  make  a  report  with  recommendations. 
Even  if  the  report  is  adverse,  the  state  still  retains  the  privi- 
lege of  withdrawal  after  a  two-year  waiting  period. 

Realists  will  appreciate  that,  even  without  resort  to  com- 
plete withdrawal,  a  state  may  so  fail  to  live  up  to  its  obliga- 
tion under  an  interstate  compact  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses it  is  an  outsider  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  may 
enact  laws  which  nullify  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
compact;  it  may  fail  to  perform  affirmative  duties  for  which 
the  agreement  calls;  it  may  refuse  to  make  any  appropria- 
tion necessary  for  effective  participation  in  the  agreement. 

Some  Experiments  with  Machinery 

MACHINERY  to  administer  interstate  agreements  deal- 
ing with  social  questions  is  still  almost  wholly  experi- 
mental. It  seems  likely  that  many  problems,  if  they  are  made 
the  subjects  of  compacts,  call  for  separate,  permanent  inter- 
state organizations — an  Interstate  Minimum  Wage  Author- 
ity, for  example,  or  an  Interstate  Child  Labor  Authority,  or 
possibly  an  Interstate  Labor  Legislation  Authority.  It  was 
suggested  in  November  by  representatives  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  that  an  interstate 
organization  be  set  up  with  some,  if  only  slight,  power  over 
such  subjects  as  crime,  milk  distribution,  water  pollution. 
Any  agencies  concerned  with  social  legislation  and  its  ad- 
ministration will  need  powers  not  only  of  investigation  and 
recommendation,  but  also  of  making  and  enforcing  rules  for 
participating  states.  Here  is  a  new  difficulty  inherent  in  inter- 
state agreements  involving  social  and  economic  matters. 
Earlier  compacts  settling  disputes  between  states  did  not 
call  for  continuing  interstate  administrative  organization.  A 
first  halting  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  which  provided  that  certain  carefully 
defined  subjects  were  to  be  handled  by  commissions  ap- 


pointed by  the  governors  of  each  of  the  participating  states, 
on  the  request  of  any  one  of  the  governors.  But  these  com- 
missions, appointed  merely  to  deal  with  a  specified  situation 
as  it  arises,  are  of  only  temporary  efficacy. 

The  recently  established  Interstate  Crime  Commission  is 
also  handicapped  by  administrative  weakness.  It  sets  up  an 
organization  of  state  delegates  which  in  turn  elects  an  execu- 
tive committee  to  meet  once  in  two  years  "to  endeavor  to 
render  effective"  agreements  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
for  the  better  enforcement  of  criminal  laws. 

The  minimum  wage  compact  goes  a  cautious  step  for- 
ward. It  recognizes  the  fact  that  responsiveness  to  changing 
conditions  is  essential  to  successful  minimum  wage  pro- 
cedure and  that  administrative  responsibility  is  necessarily 
heavy.  This  compact  therefore  establishes  a  permanent  in- 
terstate commission,  made  up  of  the  chairmen  of  continuing 
commissions  within  each  of  the  participating  states,  and  of  a 
representative  of  the  federal  government.  The  actual  admin- 
istration and  control  of  state  minimum  wage  laws  is  left  to 
the  separate  states,  whose  permanent  state  commissions  are 
organized  to  deal  with  other  states  on  the  subject  of  mini- 
mum wage  agreements.  The  interstate  commission  is  limited 
in  authority  to  collection  and  interpretation  of  facts  and 
recommendations  for  state  action. 

Only  one  of  the  many  existing  compacts  has  built  up 
an  interstate  organization  with  continuous  power  to  act. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  with  its  bridges,  tun- 
nels and  freight  terminals,  is  based  on  a  compact  agreement 
which  establishes  it  in  its  own  right  as  an  active  and  con- 
trollinff  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  made  so  clearly  an 
entity  by  that  agreement  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  career 
a  court  case  was  brought,  attempting  to  show  the  Port  Au- 
thority to  be  an  "unconstitutional  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States";  in  other  words,  a  new  state  which  cut  across 
the  boundary  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  Port 
Authority  is  far  more  powerful  than  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  Minimum  Wage,  for  it  is  not  limited  to  recommen- 
dation but  may  both  legislate  and  administer.  For  instance, 
it  regulates  interstate  bridge  and  tunnel  traffic,  though  it 
must  secure  the  approval  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
legislatures  before  its  rules  and  regulations  take  effect,  and 
it  must  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the 
federal  government  over  navigable  waterways.  It  is  possible 
for  the  legislatures  of  the  two  states  to  agree  in  advance  to 
Port  Authority  rules  and  regulations.  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1935,  enacted  a  law  which  shows  its  willingness 
to  accept  in  advance  the  regulation  by  the  Authority  of 
freight  storage  on  New  York  piers.  If  New  Jersey  by  its  law 
joins  in  agreeing  with  New  York,  any  violation  of  the 
freight-storage  rules  of  the  Authority  becomes  a  misde- 
meanor. All  this  is  far  ahead  of  the  interstate  administration 
so  far  developed  in  the  new  type  of  compacts  dealing  with 
social  and  economic  matters. 

The  question  of  penalties  for  failure  to  enforce  a  compact 
is  still  largely  in  the  realm  of  theory.  In  the  past,  suits  have 
occasionally  been  brought  by  one  state  against  another  to 
compel  enforcement.  This  weapon  could  not  be  used  to  de- 
fend the  new  type  of  compact,  for  to  say  that  one  sovereign 
state  may  compel  specific  performance  by  suit  against  an- 
other sovereign  state  is  to  say  precisely  nothing  so  far  as  the 
realities  of  social  legislation  are  concerned.  Further,  fear  of 
court  decisions  declaring  labor  law  unconstitutional  has  led  to 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  progressive  labor  legis- 
lation to  avoid  court  suits  at  all  costs.  The  method  of  en- 
forcement formerly  used  in  controlling  the  transportation  of 
liquor  from  one  state  to  another,  and  now  used  to  regulate 
interstate  transportation  of  the  products  of  prison  labor  has 
beeh  suggested.  This  would  require  a  federal  law  under 
which  a  state  participating  in  a  compact  would  be  permitted 
to  apply  to  goods  from  without  the  state  the  standards  set 
by  interstate  agreement.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  mini- 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAVELERS 
AID  and  TRANSIENT  SERVICE— 1270 
Sixth  Avenue.  New  York.  Donald  F.  Stevens, 
President;  Miss  Bertha  McCall.  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
service  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies  supplemented 
by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.— 

165  East  44th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Vice-President. 

Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC. — 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library..  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATIpN— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments :  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dios, Library,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rue- 
sell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

Graduate  Service 


THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGIAL  SOCIETY— 159 
North  State  St..  Chicago,  111.— Interested  in 
placement  and  service  in  behalf  of  graduates 
of  the  recognized  colleges  and  universities. 
Publishes  THESIS  GUIDE,  listing  graduate 
theses.  Copy  25c. 


Ii  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIA- 
TION—GO W.  60  Street.  New  York.  Advises 
in  organizing  social  hygiene  activities  ;  aids 
health  and  medical  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  ;  com- 
bats prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  pro- 
motes sex  knowledge  as  important  in  individ- 
ual and  family  life  and  welfare.  Membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  ;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Rugeles, 
president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor; Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris. 
Managing  Director ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Asso- 
ciate Directors  ;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary.  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York. 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  ped- 
agogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practi- 
cal information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  avail- 
able on  request.  "Sight-Saving  Review/' 
quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  In  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION- 
SIS  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP  SOCIAL 
WORK— Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
President,  New  York;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
May  24-30,  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER- 
ATION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women's 
home  missions  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  coooperatively. 
President,  Mrs.   Daniel  A.   Poling 
Executive  Secretary,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry. 
Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC.— 626  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin.  President ;  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  in 
program  of  social  betterment  through  ac- 
tivities in  fields  of  religion,  social  service, 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
Country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 

vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


mum  wage  compacts,  for  instance,  would  be  made  with  less 
fear  of  unfair  competition  from  sweatshop  states. 

Those  who  look  forward  to  the  development  of  the  com- 
pact method  as  one  solution  for  some  of  the  difficulties  of  a 
federal  system  of  government  must  face  the  problems  before 
them.  At  best,  the  compact  mechanism  is  difficult  to  set  in 
motion.  Interstate  action  is  particularly  hard  to  initiate- 
impossible,  according  to  its  critics — where  interstate  com- 
petition is  sharp.  A  state  may  hesitate  indefinitely  before 
deciding  to  participate,  for  all  compact  action  is  voluntary. 
The  state  legislature  or  governor  may  further  delay  action 
by  procrastination  in  appointing  a  commission  to  negotiate. 
Ratification  of  the  completed  negotiations  by  the  state  legis- 
latures may  constitute  the  longest  and  the  slowest  step  of  all. 

Further,  interstate  compacts  are  difficult  to  amend  or 
modify.  In  view  of  this  inflexibility,  states  must  be  cautious 
about  limiting  themselves  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  lest 
they  countenance  a  lowering  of  their  standards  by  possible 
new  developments,  foreseen  or  unforeseen. 

(fn  answering  advertisements 


A  most  important  problem  is  presented  by  the  determina- 
tion of  just  where  an  interstate  compact  fits  in  between 
federal  and  state  control.  Already,  the  hustings  have  begun 
to  resound  with  the  political  possibilities  of  interstate  agree- 
ments as  substitutes  for  federal  action.  To  those  with  no 
political  axe  to  grind,  it  is  clear  that  compacts  should  not  be 
used  to  prevent  federal  action  where  it  is  possible  and  neces- 
sary, any  more  than  they  should  be  used  to  delay  or  obstruct 
state  legislative  and  administrative  development.  At  best, 
interstate  agreements  must  be  supplementary  to  both  state 
and  federal  action  and  must  not  hinder  either. 

Unless  the  present  interstate  compact  method  can  be  modi- 
fied to  make  possible  more  rapid  negotiation  and  amend- 
ment and  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  administration 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past,  it  offers  small  hope  to  the 
advocates  of  social  legislation  in  fields  where  competition 
is  keen.  Where  there  is  no  interstate  competition,  and  no  in- 
terstate rivalry,  the  method  of  compact  may  be  useful,  albeit 
slow  and  cumbersome. 
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sore  throat,  and  a  rash.  A  doctor  was  sent:  he  found  only 
a  garden  variety  of  boil  and  a  mentally  defective  girl  who 
was  perfectly  well.  On  the  other  hand,  a  request  for  a 
doctor  was  made  by  a  man  who  said  his  wife  had  some 
chronic  pelvic  trouble  of  long  standing,,  but  was  sick  in 
bed.  A  doctor  was  sent  and  found  her  nearly  in  diabetic 
coma;  without  treatment  she  undoubtedly  would  have  died. 
She  comes  in  now  and  then  to  show  us  how  well  she  is. 

Nearly  half  the  people  coming  to  our  clinic  are  suffering 
symptoms  that  suggest  disease  to  them  but  actually  are  of 
mental  origin.  I  often  see  patients  with  what  might  well 
be  called  "mother's  disease."  Such  a  patient  will  complain 
of  choking  sensations,  lack  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  small 
of  her  back,  numbness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  insomnia 
and  nervousness,  and  I'll  give  you  double  odds  she  has  five 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  at  home,  doesn't  see  how 
they  will  get  through  the  winter  with  the  clothes  they  have, 
and  has  a  grouchy  unemployed  husband  who  won't  even 
wash  the  dishes.  All  the  tonics  and  sedatives  we  have  won't 
cure  that. 

Does  free. medical  care  for  people  on  relief  rolls  lead  them 
to  make  unnecessary  demands  for  treatment?  In  some  cases 
very  much  so.  Some  will  stop  at  nothing  short  of  writing 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  complaining  about 
inability  to  obtain  certain  types  of  service.  However,  we 
have  enough  figures  about  this  matter  to  mean  something. 

We  have  a  few  more  than  40,000  people  on  relief  in  this 
county.  Taking  into  consideration  all  free  clinics  and  doc- 
tors' offices  in  outlying  districts,  approximately  400  people 
a  day,  one  percent  of  those  on  relief,  are  cared  for  as  office 
patients.  There  are  180,000  not  on  relief,  and  there  are  ap- 
proximately 300  doctors  in  the  county.  If  one  percent  of  the 
180,000  not  on  relief  went  to  see  the  doctor  each  day,  there 
would  be  a  daily  average  of  six  office  calls  for  each  doctor. 
I  feel  certain  the  actual  average  is  well  over  six.  Among 
indigent  families  there  are  about  one  fourth  as  many 
house  calls  as  office  calls.  Certainly  the  average  doctor  makes 
more  than  one  and  one  half  house  calls  daily.  Granting 
even  considerable  error  in  our  estimates,  we  must  admit 
that  these  people  on  relief  are  not  making  the  unwarranted 
demands  that  so  many  believe. 

A  FTER  two  years  directing  medical  relief,  I  am  convinced 
•ti.  that  if  all  the  various  governmental  and  public 
charity  agencies  were  combined  and  organized,  we  could 
provide  the  necessary  medical  care  for  relief  clients  and 
others  unable  to  pay  minimal  fees  and  could  do  so  with 
very  little  added  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  average  American  who  pays  his  bills  is  interested 
in  being  compelled  to  pay  his  medical  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment and  accept  whatever  services  the  government  will 
provide.  But  this  same  average  paying  American  is  footing 
the  bill  today  for  those  unable  to  pay,  whether  he  realizes  it 
or  not. 

Few  people  who  read  and  write  about  state  medicine  or 
social  medicine  realize  that  it  is  here  to  a  large  degree  al- 
ready, and  here  to  stay.  Eighty  percent  of  the  doctors  in 
this  country  now  garner  in  varying  stipends  from  one  or 
another  government  agency,  and  countless  federal,  state, 
and  local  bureaus  dabble  in  some  type  of  medical  service. 
Inasmuch  as  the  press,  periodicals,  and  radio  are  palpitat- 
ing with  discussion  of  the  subject,  pro  and  con,  with  lay 
organizations  clamoring  for  national  health  insurance  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  bitterly  opposing  any 
governmental  control  of  its  ancient  prerogatives,  it  behooves 
us  to  examine  closely  the  results  of  a  year's  experience  in 


actual  state  medicine.  The  fact  that  state  medicine  does 
exist  in  this  country  is  very  simply  proven:  people  not  on 
any  form  of  public  charity  receive  medical  care  through 
various  government  agencies,  state  and  local.  This  is  nothing 
new,  but  recently  it  has  become  much  more  common. 
There  are  several  hundred  such  cases  at  present  in  our 
county;  our  welfare  office  has  a  special  department  to  in- 
vestigate and  handle  them. 

A  state  of  chaos  and  utter  confusion  exists  in  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  medical  care  for  unemployed,  partially 
employed,  and  perpetually  or  medically  indigent  families. 
We  must  decide  just  how  poor  a  family  should  be  to  merit 
public  medical  aid;  and  we  must  get  busy  and  simplify  and 
organize  this  branch  of  government  business. 

ON  the  surface  it  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer  that 
things  medical  run  smoothly  in  our  county,  but  a 
closer  look  reveals  an  appalling  situation.  Someone  made  the 
statement  that  only  six  persons  in  the  county  understood  all 
the  details  of  the  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  program, 
but  that  was  later  found  to  be  erroneous.  None  of  the  six 
really  knew  all  about  it. 

Most  of  the  people  in  our  rather  small  county  know  of 
only  three  hospitals.  Actually  there  are  five  other  hospitals 
and  three  sanitariums.  Probably  very  few  people  know  of 
any  free  clinic  other  than  the  large  county  relief  clinic, 
whereas  medical  services  are  also  provided  through  en- 
dowed or  public  funds  in  a  tuberculosis  clinic  conducted 
by  the  county,  frequent  clinics  furnished  by  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis society,  a  social  hygiene  or  venereal  disease  clinic, 
orthopedic  clinics,  a  hospital  clinic,  school  examination  and 
immunization  clinics,  infant  feeding  clinics,  psychiatric 
clinic,  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Rehabilitation  League, 
Mothers'  Pension  Bureau,  and  by  the  Probate  Court  and 
city  physician. 

People  who  are  still  able  to  pay  their  own  hospital  bills 
think  in  vague  terms  of  non-paying  patients  in  hospitals 
as  "city"  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  non-paying  patients 
are  all  put  through  a  fine  sieve  before  they  become  hospital 
patients  and  are  sorted  into  the  following  categories:  city 
resident  indigent  adults,  county  resident  indigent  adults 
(subdivided  according  to  townships),  non-resident  adults 
whose  legal  residence  must  be  ferreted  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor,  "afflicted"  children  and  "crippled" 
children  under  twenty-one  who  are  provided  for  by  state 
laws;  mental  cases,  tuberculosis  patients,  people  with  con- 
tagious diseases,  veterans  of  the  World  War,  and  people 
not  on  the  relief  rolls  but  incapable  of  footing  a  hospital 
bill.  So  be  sure  to  bring  your  credentials  when  you  are 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  brought  to  a  hospital. 

I  dare  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  who  are  supposed 
to  know  about  the  various  ways  that  sick  people  without 
means  are  provided  for  in  our  county,  or  any  other,  would 
forget  to  list  the  most  important  single  agent  in  this  work — 
Dr.  John  Private  Practitioner.  No  one  would  deny  that 
every  practicing  physician  in  this  county  has  done  a  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  work  in  the  past  year  for  which  he 
will  never  be  paid.  There  are  300  doctors  in  the  county 
giving  $300,000  worth  of  services  a  year,  which  woul 
easily  equal  all  the  other  funds  lumped  together,  contribu- 
tions by  federal,  state,  and  local  government  units  and  pub- 
lic charities  for  medical  aid. 


at 
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/CITIES  and  townships  are  legally  responsible  for  payment 
V^  of  hospital  bills  for  relief  patients,  since  the  Federal 
Relief  funds  may  not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Actually 
the  county  government  pays  half  these  bills.  The  city  physi- 
cian takes  care  of  all  city  indigent  cases  and  does  all  the 
surgery.  A  very  few  physicians  take  care  of  the  other  county 
patients  in  hospitals,  for  nominal  fees.  The  state  pays  hos- 
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SOCIAL  WORKER,  B.S.  M.A..  7  years  case 
work,  settlement  and  community  center. 
Supervisor  Boys  home.  Desires  position  in  or 
around  New  York.  Excellent  references.  201 
West  77th  Street,  Apt.  7H. 


YOUNG  MAN,  B.S.  degree,  undergraduate  major 
in  social  science ;  experienced  in  group  work 
supervision,  community  recreation,  directing 
social  work  army  camp,  directing  unit  for 
psychopathic  boys  ;  desires  executive  position, 
excellent  references.  7332  SURVEY. 
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Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  A«ency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 
130   East   22nd   Street 


New   York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11   East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray    Hill    2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  «pecializinu 
in  social  lervice,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positioni. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared. 
Prompt  scholarly  service  based  on  extensive 
research  facilities  and  experience.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Complete  Manuscript  Placement 

service.  Novels.  Stories,  Books  placed,  criticized,  edited, 
revised.  New  authors  invited.  Professional  assistance 
In  placement  and  publication  of  fiction,  non-fiction. 


PUBLISHERS'  AGENCY 

Laurence    Roberto,    Literary   Agent 


47   West  42nd  Street 


New   York 


pital  bills  for  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but 
up  to  the  present  no  one  is  paying  doctors  for  their  services 
to  these  children  except  in  the  crippled  cases.  Boiled  down, 
all  this  means  that  local  government  units  are  hard  pressed 
for  money,  pay  the  doctors  little,  and  will  permit  hospitali- 
zation  only  for  the  very  ill.  People  with  chronic  disabilities 
which  do  not  threaten  life  are  just  having  to  plug  along 
and  hope  for  better  times.  It  may  be  true  that  they  had  some 
of  these  troubles  before  the  depression,  but  it  also  is  true 
that  most  of  them  never  were  in  a  position  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary hospital  and  surgeon's  bill. 

Several  years  ago  our  state  provided  special  funds  for  the 
care  of  the  crippled  child.  Here  was  a  pitiable  object — a 
young  child  with  a  crippling  bone  condition  requiring  the 
most  expensive  care,  but  who  if  properly  treated  showed 
spectacular  improvement.  That  appealed  to  the  taxpayer  and 
he  was  willing  to  pay  a  doctor  to  operate.  Within  the  past 
year  we  have  started  operation  of  the  so-called  "Afflicted 
Children's  Act"  whereby  any  child  with  a  remediable  ill- 
ness may  be  hospitalized  at  state  expense.  Children  now 
are  properly  cared  for,  either  in  their  own  counties  or  at 
the  State  University  Hospital.  The  state  also  provides  hos- 
pital care  for  the  tuberculous  and  the  insane,  as  a  matter 
of  protecting  the  rest  of  the  community. 

And  now,  with  the  federal  government  fading  out  of  the 
relief  picture,  our  local  medical  plant  is  seriously  threatened 
with  complete  disruption.  The  state  welfare  commission 
is  saying  that  the  local  governments  must  take  over  relief, 
while  the  local  units  in  our  county  loudly  protest  that  they 
have  no  money  for  this  purpose.  On  the  face  of  things  one 
can  only  predict  a  marked  retrogression  in  medical  care  of 
indigents,  abolishing  any  choice  of  physician,  discontinuing 


all  but  the  most  urgently  demanded  services.  May  heaven 
inspire  someone  in  our  state  government  to  foster  a  project 
to  hold  the  advances  we  have  made  and  go  much  farther! 

I  can  see  one  way  and  only  one  way  out  this  labyrinth 
both  of  past  years  and  present  problems  that  will  conform 
with  our  American  ideals  and  yet  serve  our  advancing 
needs.  That  is  the  organization  in  each  state  of  a  medical 
department,  which  will  function  in  accord  with  certain 
minimal  federal  requirements  and  be  aided  by  federal  funds, 
to  care  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  necessary 
medical  services. 

Recipients  of  this  aid  could  be  defined  as  follows:  all 
people  receiving  public  relief;  people  on  government  pen- 
sions below  a  set  figure;  employed  persons  receiving  less 
than  a  low  specified  annual  income;  and  any  person  with 
a  serious  illness  obviously  beyond  his  financial  limitations. 
A  bureau  of  investigation  and  authorization  is  a  necessary 
corollary. 

Such  a  state  department  should  be  all-inclusive,  amalga- 
mating preventive  medicine,  mental  and  general  hospital 
services,  crippled  children's  work,  office  and  home  medical 
care.  It  should  be  headed  in  each  state  by  an  advisory  board 
or  commission  as  far  removed  from  party  politics  as  pos- 
sible. Laymen  and  medical  men  must  join  in  the  control. 

Industrial,  professional  and  occupational  groups  should 
form  their  own  societies  for  sickness  and  hospital  insurance. 
This  is  being  done  widely  today  and  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  such  plans  will  increase  in  popularity. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  the  medical  profession  stands 
ready  to  serve  the  rest  of  the  population  as  they  always 
have,  for  cash  or  credit,  at  noon  or  midnight,  regardless  of 
the  weather. 
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tion  over  the  head  of  its  president.  It  was  evident  in  their 
determination  to  have  an  industrial  union  whether  the  exec- 
utive council  of  the  AF  of  L  likes  it  or  not. 

The  situation  differs  from  that  of  twenty  years  ago  more- 
over, in  that  there  is  a  strong  bloc  in  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  determined  to  promote  organization  on  an 
industrial  basis  in  the  mass  production  industries.  The  com- 
mittee of  seven  international  presidents  which  was  formed 
for  this  purpose  represent  in  their  unions  a  membership  of 
nearly  a  million,  about  30  percent  of  the  membership  of  the 
Federation.  It  is  not  clear  as  yet,  to  what  extent  or  how  this 
industrial  union  bloc  will  give  aid  to  the  Automobile  Work- 
ers' Union.  It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  the  delegates  from 
that  union  returned  from  the  AF  of  L  convention  greatly 
heartened,  and  firmer  than  ever  in  their  determination  to 
have  an  industrial  union.  Technically,  they  lost  everything 
that  they  went  to  the  convention  to  get.  Conferences  with 
friendly  leaders,  however,  brought  them  back  in  buoyant 
mood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  controversy  in  the  AF  of  L 
over  industrial  unionism,  and  the  aggressive  action  of  its 
proponents  will  doubtless  stiffen  the  majority,  who  are  advo- 
cates of  craft  unionism. 

The  Conflict  Ahead 

THE  issue  will  not  be  settled  without  a  conflict  within  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor — in  which  an  important  role 
may  be  played  by  the  three  independent  organizations  in 
the  automobile  industry. 

The  oldest  of  these  three  unions  is  the  Mechanics  Educa- 
tional Society  of  America.  This  union  consisted  originally 
of  tool  and  die  makers  but  now  it  invites  to  its  ranks  all 
workers  in  automobile  factories,  and  in  shops  making  parts. 

The  Associated  Automobile  Workers  of  America,  an 
independent  union,  was  originally  an  AF  of  L  local  in  the 
Hudson  plant.  It  withdrew  from  the  Federation  two  years 
ago  because,  as  its  president  told  me,  it  was  "opposed  to 
dictatorship." 

The  newest  of  the  three  outside  unions  is  the  Automotive 
Industrial  Workers'  Association.  This  organization  grew  out 
of  the  "bargaining  agency"  set  up  by  the  Automobile  Labor 
Board  in  the  Dodge  plant  of  the  Chrysler  Company.  The 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Coughlin  has  been  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  union.  He  spoke  at  a  public  mass  meeting  held 
under  its  auspices  on  Labor  Sunday,  September  1,  1935.  At 
this  meeting  the  radio  priest  gave  the  new  union  rather 
detailed  advice  about  how  to  carry  on.  He  told  the  audience, 
also,  that  he  could  settle  the  labor  problem  in  the  automobile 
industry  in  one  conference — "and  you  would  win" — if  he 
could  only  sit  down  with  Henry  Ford,  Alfred  P.  Sloan  and 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  and  talk  it  out. 

Delegates  from  these  three  organizations  met  in  Detroit, 
November  3  and  voted  to  recommend  amalgamation  to  their 
respective  memberships.  Provision  was  made  for  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held  December  21  to  perfect  the  organization, 
provided  a  referendum  vote  to  be  taken  should  turn  out 
favorably. 

Aside  from  the  personal  antagonisms  which  are  bound  to 
arise,  there  are  two  major  factors  that  are  likely,  for  a  time, 
to  keep  this  independent  organization  and  the  AF  of  L 
union  apart.  One  is  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  independents 
that  the  industrial  basis  of  organization  will  not  be  achieved 
by  the  Automobile  Workers'  Union.  The  charter  granted  it 
is  not  industrial,  and  the  fight  in  the  last  convention  of  the 
AF  of  L  to  make  it  so,  was  lost.  True  enough,  the  members 
say  they  intend  to  have  an  industrial  union  whatever  the  AF 
of  L  says,  but  the  independents  are  inclined  to  wait  and  see. 


The  other  factor  is  one  that  troubles  the  members  of  the 
Automobile  Workers'  Union  also,  and  was  the  second  cause 
of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  AF  of  L  at  their 
convention  in  Detroit  last  August.  This  was  the  fact  that 
the  officers  of  the  new  union  were  not  elected  by  the  dele- 
gates but  were  appointed  by  William  Green,  as  president  of 
the  AF  of  L. 

Mr.  Green's  position  seemed  to  the  delegates  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable,  but  he  was  acting  under  a  mandate  both  from 
the  1934  convention  and  from  the  executive  council.  A  peri- 
od of  seasoning  was  considered  desirable  before  the  mem- 
bers assumed  full  responsibility.  Moreover,  it  was  felt  that 
the  delegates  lacked  as  yet  the  mutual  knowledge  of  each 
other  essential  to  the  making  of  a  wise  selection  of  leaders. 
Possibly  the  delegates  could  have  been  reconciled  to  the  idea 
if  Mr.  Green  had  appointed  the  president  and  stopped  there. 
But  disaffection  was  increased  when  he  announced  as  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  persons  who  were,  in  the  main, 
quite  unacceptable  to  the  delegates. 

This  was  a  second  matter  over  which  a  protest  was  car- 
ried to  the  1935  AF  of  L  convention.  A  special  committee 
was  elected  from  the  floor  of  the  Detroit  meeting  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  result  a  resolution  was  presented  at  Atlantic 
City  protesting  against  Mr.  Green's  action  and  providing 
that  a  new  convention  of  the  Automobile  Workers  be  held 
on  or  before  March  1,  1936,  to  elect  officers.  Ironically  enough 
this  resolution  was  referred  to  the  executive  council  of  the 
Federation  whose  decisions  Mr.  Green  had  been  putting 
into  effect.  In  spite  of  this  action,  some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Auto  Workers'  Union  express  confidence  that  such  a  con- 
vention will  be  held  sometime  during  the  winter,  and  that 
they  will  at  that  time  obtain  full  control  over  their  own 
affairs.  If  this  should  happen,  some  of  the  suspicion  now 
existing  among  members  of  the  independent  unions  would 
be  broken  down. 

There  would  remain,  however,  the  question  of  industrial 
unionism.  The  present  charter,  granted  by  the  AF  of  L,  can 
be  amended  only  by  the  parent  body.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  take  that  action  in  the  near  future.  In 
accepting  into  their  ranks  skilled  workers  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  craft  unions,  the  Automobile  Workers  are 
disregarding  the  terms  of  their  own  charter  and  trespassing 
upon  the  charter  rights  of  others.  It  was  for  doing  precisely 
this  that  the  Carriage  Workers  were  expelled  from  the  AF 
of  L  in  1918. 

THE  course  of  history  may  be  different  for  the  Auto 
Workers.  If  the  1935  convention  provides  a  dependable 
measuring  stick,  the  craft  union  die-hards  are  a  little  short 
of  the  necessary  votes  to  expel  an  affiliated  international.  It 
takes  a  two  thirds  vote  to  do  that  and  the  split  in  the  last 
convention  gave  craft  unionism  60  percent  of  the  votes.  That 
is  a  big  majority,  and  under  other  circumstances  it  might  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  slight  shift  necessary  to  in- 
crease it  to  two  thirds  would  occur  in  another  convention. 

But  the  trend  seems  to  be  the  other  way.  A  steadily  grow- 
ing number  of  trade  unionists  appear  to  believe  that  if  such 
industries  as  oil,  steel,  rubber  or  automobiles  are  ever  to  be 
organized  it  must  be  on  a  new  basis.  Such  an  industry,  they 
believe,  can  be  organized  only  by  bringing  all  who  work 
"in  or  around"  it  into  a  single  organization.  The  industrial 
unionists  may  poll  a  larger  vote  in  1936  than  they  did  last 
year.  If  they  do,  the  automobile  industry  may  be  organized. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  craft  unionists  should  win,  the 
outlook  for  organization  of  that  industry  within  the  Federa- 
tion appears  less  certain. 

It  is  because  of  these  things  that  the  seven  unions  which 
have  set  out  to  alter  Federation  policy  are  worth  watching. 
And  as  good  a  point  of  vantage  as  any  is  Detroit  and  the 
automobile  industry. 
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the  employment  of  new  thousands  of  people — the 
results  of  G-E  research  that  has  saved  the  public  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar  it  has  earned 
for  General  Electric. 
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A  LITTLE  MONEY  IS 
A  DANGEROUS  THING 

Administering   It  Is  A   Professional   Task 


Like  learning  and  dynamite, 
money  must  be  handled  and  ad- 
ministered with  professional  care. 

What  havoc  might  ensue  if  a 
Household  manager  placed  a  hun- 
dred dollar  loan  in  the  wrong 
hands!  Instead  of  relieving  an 
emergency,  ending  debt  worries, 
lifting  a  family  out  of  the  finan- 
cial rut  and  setting  it  soundly  on 
its  feet,  a  loan  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars might  be  simply  an  added 
burden,  might  start  a  family  on 
a  spending  spree. 

It  is  a  discriminating,  exact- 
ing, social  science — this  profes- 
sion of  lending  money  to  do  peo- 
ple good.  Many  apply  for  loans 
-over  650,000  last  year — but 
only  about  65%  of  applications 
could  be  granted. 

How  to  know  when  to  make  a 
loan,  when  to  suggest  other 


plans.  That  is  a  social  problem  of 
the  first  water.  And  once  a  loan 
is  made,  the  next  step  is  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  it — to  give 
the  borrower  every  encourage- 
ment, every  assistance  to  help 
himself.  Household's  educational 
pamphlets  "Money  Manage- 
ment" and  "Better  Buyman- 
ship,"  of  which  more  than  a  mil- 
lion have  been  distributed — are 
the  spearhead  of  this  effort. 
Thousands  have  got  themselves 
out  of  a  state  of  financial  despair 
by  following  these  practical  guides 
to  family  solvency.  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  them,  you  should 
use  this  coupon  without  delay. 


BURR  BLACKBURN 

Dirfctnr  of  Research 
BF.RNICF.  DODOE 

Home  Economist 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION  <i«J  SuWi<ri« 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

.  .  .  one    of  the   leading   family  finance 
organizations, with  188  offices  in  131  cities 

The  booklets  thrifty  Americans  are  using 

Checfc  and  Mail  This  Coupon 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Research  Department, 

Room  3048-B,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  the  literature   I    have  checked 
on  this  coupon. 

FREE  BULLETINS 

D  Money  Management  for  | — I  Marrying  on  a  Small  Income.  Fi- 
Householdtt,  the  budget  book,  i — -I  nancial  plans  for  the  great  adventure. 
DTlps  for  Lazy  Husbands,  r~~\  When  Should  a  Family  Borrow— 
an  amusing  but  convincing  ar-  L — I  a  leaflet  showing  how  to  decide 
gument  for  making  the  wife  whether  a  loan  is  advisable  in  a 

business  manager  of  the  home.  given  case. 

DThe  Household  Loan  Plan  — fully 
explaining  Household's  loan  service. 

BETTER   BUYMANSHIP 

Anyone  BETTER  BUYMANSHIP  bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
wish  to  examine  the  booklets  before  ordering.  Please  check  the  one  you  pre- 
fer. The  titles  of  the  series  to  date  are  listed  below.  The  price  of  these  book- 
lets is  two  for  5c.  (A  special  rate  of  a  penny  a  copy  will  be  made  to  study 
groups  ordering  25  or  more  to  be  sent  in  one  package,  any  selection  of  subjects. ) 


Shoes  and  Stockings 
Furs 

Wool  Clothing 
Silk,  Rayon  and  Other 
Synthetic  Fabrics 


Cosmetics 
Children's  Playthings 

and  Books 
Kitchen  Utensils 
Meat 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Fresh  and  Canned 
Floor  Coverings 
Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners 
Gasoline  and  Oil 
Automobile  Tires 


Sheets,  Blankets,  Table     Poultry,  Eggs  and  Fish     Soaps  and  other  Cleansing 


Linen  and  Towels  Dairy  Products 


Agents 


There  '.i-ill  be  four  neiv  bouklfts  added  to  this  library  in  1936.  Send  us  a  subscription 
fee  of  10  cents  and  all  four  ".fill  be  mailed  in  ynv,  each  one  en  soon  as  it  is  published. 
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SHE'S     A     PARTNER     IN     A 
GREAT     AMERICAN     BUSINESS 


SHE  is  one  of  850,000  owners  of  Bell  System 
securities.  They  are  typical  Americans — some 
young,  some  middle  age,  some  old.  They  live 
in  every  part  of  the  nation. 

One  may  be  a  housewife  in  Pennsylvania. 
Another  a  physician  in  Oregon — a  clerk  in 
Illinois — an  engineer  in  Texas — a  merchant  in 
Massachusetts — a  miner  in  Nevada — a  ste- 
nographer in  Missouri — a  teacher  in  Califor- 
nia— or  a  telephone  employee  in  Michigan. 

For  the  most  part,  Bell  System  stockholders 
are  men  and  women  who  have  put  aside  small 
sums  for  saving.  More  than  half  of  them  have 
held  their  shares  for  five  years  or  longer.  More 


than  650,000  of  these  850,000  security  holders 
own  stock  in  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company — the  parent  company  of 
the  Bell  System.  More  than  1x5,000  own  five 
shares  or  less.  Over  fifty  per  cent  are  women. 
No  one  owns  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  A.  T.  &  T.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
Bell  System  is  a  democracy  in  business- 
owned  by  the  people  it  serves. 

Over  170,000  men  and  women  work  for  the 
Bell  System.  One  person  out  of  every  150  in  this 
country  owns  A.  T.  &  T.  securities  or  stock  and 
bonds  of  associated  companies  in  the  Bell  System. 

BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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The  Gist  of  It 


THE  long  tradition  of  social  investiga- 
tion out  of  which  grew  John  A.  Fitch's 
interest  in  steel  workers,  goes  back  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey  of  1908-9.  Now  (page 
71)  after  revisiting  the  steel  towns  he  ap- 
praises  labor  developments   there  under  a 
new  dispensation. 

FIRST  aid  for  busy  people  is  the  primer 
(page  77)  which  tells  you  in  ready 
reference  form  what  legislation  your  state 
must  pass  to  secure  any  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  what  your  state  could 
do  under  the  Act  for  its  aged,  blind,  un- 
employed, dependent  children,  and  for  its 
health  services.  Dr.  Burns,  member  of  the 
graduate  department  of  economics  at 
Columbia  University,  has  for  many  years 
made  a  special  study  of  social  legislation 
and  of  unemployment.  Last  year  she  served 
as  consultant  to  the  President's  Committee 
on  Economic  Security. 

PRODDED  by  hard  times,  but  at  bottom 
^  the  upshot  of  medical  advance,  the  doc- 
toring-dilemma  continues  to  agitate  Amer- 
ican communities.  Miss  Ross'  first  hand 
report  of  Dayton's  attempt  to  do  without 
clinics  (page  81)  illuminates  some  of  the 
questions  raised  in  our  special  issue  of 
December  1934,  Buying  Health,  and  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  specific  communities  in 
Miss  Ross'  staff  articles  last  year  on 
Detroit  (March),  California  (May),  and 
the  Ross-Loos  Clinic  in  Los  Angeles 
(June). 

pARDEE  LOWE  is  a  third  generation 
*•  American-born  Chinese.  As  a  research 
assistant  for  the  sociology  department  of 
Stanford  University  he  is  engaged  in  a 
sociological  survey  of  Chinatown,  of  which 
the  article  on  page  86  is  an  especially 
dramatic  chapter — China  in  microcosm, 
struggling  against  Occidental  progress  and 
Japanese  competition. 

Tl  ASED  on  many  recent  studies  by  au- 
thorities,  and  on  first  hand  observation 
in  Washington,  the  highlights  of  our  fed- 
eral civil  service  after  three  years  of  emer- 
gency are  presented  by  Victor  Weybright, 
managing  editor  (page  91). 

I"1  HE  intimate  portrait  of  Thomas  Mann 
•*•  by  an  unnamed  author  (page  98)  ex- 
plains why  the  great  trilogy  of  Joseph 
which  Mann  is  finishing  in  self-imposed 
exile  becomes  a  German  no  less  than  a 
Jewish  epic. 

pOR  the  third  successive  month  Survey 
•*•  Graphic  offers  articles  on  housing — 
this  time  two.  On  page  100,  Arthur  C. 
Holden,  long  a  student  of  the  subject,  out- 
lines a  program  for  federal  legislation.  One 
of  the  early  architectural  advisers  to  the 
New  York  State  Housing  Board  in  1926, 
Mr.  Holden  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
Williamsburg  Project  Associated  Architects, 
which  group,  in  collaboration  with  the 
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New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  drew 
up  the  plans  for  Ten  Eyck  Houses,  the 
$12  million  PWA  project  in  Williamsburg 
(Brooklyn)  for  which  ground  was  recently 
broken. 

Jumping  from  how  it  can  be  done  to 
how  it  has  been  done — even  though  the 
project  is  but  a  small  one — on  page  103, 
May  Lumsden,  manager  of  First  Houses, 
tells  something  of  the  social  and  economic 
background  of  the  120  families  selected  as 
tenants  of  New  York  City's  first  completed 
housing  project,  and  describes  the  method 
of  selection  as  well  as  the  ideals  the  man- 
agement has  set  itself. 

TX/ITH  reckless  and  financially  irrespon- 
sible  drivers  operating  cars,  with 
3000  automobile  fatalities  every  month — 
to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of  injuries — 
the  time  has  come  when  provision  should 
be  made  at  least  for  financial  compensa- 
tion. On  page  106,  Arthur  A.  Ballamine, 
New  York  lawyer,  under-secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  the  Hoover  Ad- 
ministration, offers  a  plan  similar  to  work- 
men's compensation  as  the  only  way  out. 

'T'HE  plight  of  the  unemployables,  sud- 
*-  denly  "stripped  of  the  meager  security 
of  federal  emergency  relief,"  is  vividly 
presented  by  Beulah  Amidon,  associate  edi- 
tor (page  107)  in  an  article  which  is  based 
upon  the  preliminary  reports  of  a  signifi- 
cant study  of  typical  localities  by  Catherine 
M.  Dunn  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association. 
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Among  Ourselves 

Our  Midmonthly 

tl(~*  OOD  fences  make  good  neighbors," 
^•^  according  to  Robert  Frost's  poem  on 
farmers  mending  walls.  For  many  years 
the  last  half  of  The  Survey  (Midmonthly 
Journal  of  Social  Work,  $3  a  year.  Ad) 
has  been  given  over  to  departments  on  in- 
dustry, health,  education,  social  practice 
and  so  on.  But  since  fences  can  also  serve 
to  keep  good  neighbors  from  feeling  any 
sense  of  connection  with  next  fields,  The 
Survey  has  dropped  the  bars.  With  the 
January  issue  the  last  half  of  the  maga- 
zine follows  the  cosmopolitan  practice  of 
its  article  pages  and  presents  its  digests 
of  social  developments  as  units  of  The 
Social  Front. 

Brooking* 

"EDITORIALS  in  leading  newspapers 
-'-'  were  quick  to  couple  Stuart  Chase's 
spirited  article  in  our  November  Graphic, 
which  challenged  the  conclusions  of  the 
study  by  the  Brookings  Institution  on' Income 
and  Economic  Progress,  with  the  article 
in  Fortune  the  same  month  by  Dr.  Harold 
G.  Moulton,  president  of  The  Brookings 
Institution  and  author  of  the  report.  One 
editorial  called  the  two  articles  "the  maga- 
zine debate  of  the  year."  Dr.  Moulton's 
article  has  been  reprinted  and  will  be  sent 
on  request  by  The  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk 


Foundation  (Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.)  which  financed  the  study. 

Merit  System 

TpHE  article  on  the  federal  civil  service 
in  this  issue  (page  91)  could  do  little 
more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  a  subject 
which  has  received  so  much  study  during 
the  recent  enormous  growth  of  government 
activity.  The  most  comprehensive  study  of 
the  whole  field  has  been  completed  by  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service 
Personnel,  with  the  testimony  as  well  as  the 
conclusions  of  the  commission  and  of  indi- 
vidual members,  issued  in  a  notable  series* 
by  McGraw-Hill,  publishers.  A  non-political 
citizens'  body  of  investigation,  the  commis- 
sion was  appointed,  with  the  approval  of 
President  Roosevelt,  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  and  financed  by  the  Spel- 
man  Fund.  As  a  temporary,  independent  body, 
responsible  neither  to  the  government,  nor  to 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  nor  to 
the  Spelman  Fund,  the  commission  made  its 
report  to  none  of  the  organizations  which 
sponsored  it — but  directly  to  the  American 
people.  The  report,  urging  specific  measures 
for  immediate"  action,  and  making  general 
recommendations  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  a  career  service  [divided  into  (a) 
administrative,  (b)  professional  and  tech- 
nical, (c)  clerical,  (d)  skilled  and  trades, 
(e)  unskilled  classes],  had  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  commission — L.  D. 
Coffman,  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  Louis  Brownlow,  director,  Pub- 
lic Administration  Clearing  House;  Ralph 
Budd,  president  CB  &  Q  Railroad;  Arthur 
L.  Day,  vice-president  Corning  Glass 
Works;  Charles  M.  Merriam,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  political  science,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Luther  Gulick,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  of 
Columbia  University,  was  director  of  re- 
search and  secretary  to  the  commission. 

Among  the  many  organizations  which 
have  been  devoting  special  study  to  the 
problems  of  government  personnel  are  the 
Civil  Service  Assembly,  the  National  Mu- 


PUBLICAT1ONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  INQUIRY  ON  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PER- 
SONNEL  (McGraw-Hill): 

BETTER  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL.  Report  of  the 
Commission.  182  pp.  Price  $2. 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  721  pp.  Price  $6. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  PERSON- 
NEL ADMINISTRATION,  by  Sarah  Greer.  143  pp. 
Price  $2. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ABROAD:  GREAT  BRITAIN  (Leon- 
ard D.  White),  CANADA  (Charles  H.  Bland), 
FRANCE  (Walter  R.  Sharp),  GERMANY  (Fritz 
Morstein  Marx).  275  pp.  Price  $3. 

TRAINING  PUBLIC  EMPLOYES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
by  Harvey  Walker.  213  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SERVICE: 
RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  UNDER  THE 
AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION  (Carl  Joachim  Fried- 
rich),  MUNICIPAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (William  C.  Beyer),  EMPLOYER 
AND  EMPLOYE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  (Sterling 
D.  Spero),  VETERAN  PREFERENCE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  (John  F.  Miller),  PERSONNEL  PRAC- 
TICES IN  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANI- 
ZATION (George  A.  Graham).  433  pp.  Price  $4. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  MERIT:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL,  by  Lucius 
Wilmerding,  Jr.  294  pp.  Price  $3. 

All    prices  postpaid  of   Survey  Graphic 


nicipal  League  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

The  prize  winning  slogan  in  a  League 
of  Women  Voters'  contest  this  winter  was: 
'Find  the  man  for  the  job,  not  the  job  for 
the  man."  It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
Reed  Powell. 

Not  wishing  to  be  lumped  with  the  many 
unprogressive  municipalities  that  thrive  on 
the  spoils  system,  Milwaukee  announces 
that  even  the  teams  of  horses  on  the  city's 
public  works  are  selected  and  standardized 
by  the  Milwaukee  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Henrietta  Szold 

TT7HEN  Henrietta  Szold  was  drafted, 
so  to  speak,  to  return  from  her  re- 
sponsibilities in  Palestine  for  a  few  weeks 
so  that  those  in  the  United  States  who  had 
been  associated  with  her  in  her  work  for 
years  might  share  in  honoring  her  on  the 
occasion  of  her  seventy-fifth  birthday,  The 
Survey  did  not  know  it  was  to  have  a  part 
in  that  celebration.  But  as  is  often  the 
case  the  unexpected  experience  is  among 
the  richest  in  content — as  the  ninety-odd 
people  who  attended  our  luncheon  on  Janu- 
ary 7  in  her  honor,  held  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Henry  Street  Administration  build- 
ing, will  attest.  Her  story  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  social  work  methods,  in 
Palestine,  her  tribute  to  American  social 
and  health  workers  in  setting  standards  for 
more  backward  countries  to  follow,  linked 
with  the  sobering  and  stirring  things  she 
said  of  the  German  Jewish  young  people 
for  whom  she  (as  organizer  and  head  of 
the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Settlement  of 
Refugee  Children  in  Palestine)  is  opening  a 
second  promised  land,  constituted  an  in- 
spiring and  challenging  message  to  her 
auditors. 

Above  all  her  listeners  left  with  a  sense 
of  her  vivid,  yet  serene  and  simple,  per- 
sonality, a  feeling  that  here  was  one  of 
the  world's  great  people,  statesman  and 
sensitive  woman  at  the  same  time.  Early 
in  December,  The  Nation  included  the  name 
of  Henrietta  Szold,  founder  of  Hadassah, 
in  its  Annual  Roll  of  Honor.  Survey  Graphic 
seconds  this  selection — and  is  proud  to  add 
that  the  things  she  stands  for  have  always 
been  fundamentals  in  the  fields  explored 
by  Survey  Associates. 


An  Editor's  Prayer 

'T'HE  following  poem,  reprinted  from  the 
*•  Living  Church  of  December  14,  1935, 
was  clipped  from  the  South  African  Chron- 
icle, which  quotes  it  from  the  Southern 
Cross,  which  in  turn  attributes  it  to  the 
Far  East. 

When  the  galleys  are  strewn  around  us, 

And  the  dummy  is  due  tonight, 

When   a   proof    is    lost   amid    manuscripts 

tossed, 

And  there's  something  still  to  write; 
When  we  sit  at  the  keys,  bewildered, 
And  all   inspiration  fails, 
Then  share  the  balm  of  thy  heavenly  calm, 
Good  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

When  an  author  forgets  his  promise, 
But  the  printer  remembers  ours; 
When  copy  is  shy  till  the  hurry  is  nigh — 
And  then  when  it  comes  in  showers; 
When  we  don't  catch  sight  of  the  misprints 
Till  the  issue  is  all  in  the  mails, 
Then  keep  us  whole,  in  body  and  soul, 
Brave  St.  Francis  de  Sales! 

When  our  pet  idea  is  borrowed 

(With  never  a  credit  line), 

When    the    readers    resent    what    nobody 

meant, 

And  when  mailing  lists  decline; 
When  we're  tempted  to  write  in  acid, 
Forgetting  our  Thabors  and  Grails, 
Then  bind  our  hands  in  charity's  bands, 
Sweet  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

When  all  in  a  day  they  call  us 

Too  pious,  too  worldly,  too  loud, 

Not  up  to  the  knees  of  the  Ph.D.'s 

And  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd! 

Or  (worse)  when  we  think  we're  weighty, 

That  the  world  before  us  quails, 

Oh,  keep  us  sane,  and  pleasant  and  plain, 

Wise  St.  Francis  de  Sales! 

When  the  very  last  run  is  printed 

And  the  pens  and  presses  are  stilled, 

And  the  editor's  "We"  is  the  soul  of  me, 

By  the  dread  of  judgment  chilled, 

May  some  word  of  mine  that  was  fruitful 

Be  found  in  the  fateful  scales — 

So  aid  all  men  who  wield  pipe  and  pen, 

Great  St.  Francis  de  Sales! 

Beyond  the  Primer 

TF,  after  you  finish  the  Social  Security 
•^  Primer  (page  77)  you  want  to  go  on  to 
more  complete  texts,  we  suggest: 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM:  Sec- 
tions 1  and  2  (Revised  Research  Report  pub- 

.    lished  by  the  Kansas  Legislative  Council.) 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  MATERNAL 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  UNDER  THK 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT.  US  Department 
of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau. 

TOWARD  SOCIAL  SECURITY:  An  explana- 
tion  of  the  Act  and  the  wider  issues  involved 
Eveline  M.  Burns.  Whittlesey  House — Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company. 

Clinic 

T  T  ARDLY  a  week  passes  without  a  query 
as  to  the  outcome  in  The  Case  of  the 
Ross-Loos  Clinic,  published  in  the  June 
Survey  Graphic  just  as  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr. 
Loos  were  carrying  their  appeal  from  ex- 
pulsion by  the  Los  Angeles  County  and 
California  medical  societies  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  medical  profession,  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
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sociation.  The  answer  is,  nobody  knows. 
Dr.  Loos  came  east  to  appear  before  the 
Council  at  Atlantic  City  in  June.  In  reply 
to  recent  query,  he  writes  that  he  has  heard 
nothing  further. 

Settlement  Jubilee 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Jubilee  Year  of 
Toynbee  Hall  closed  with  a  dinner  attended 
by  a  large  company  over  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  presided.  The  scene 
was  the  hall  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
pany, a  few  steps  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  great  oak-panelled  room  was 
filled  with  as  representative  a  gathering  of 
men  and  women  as  one  could  expect  to 
see  in  London.  At  the  high  table  were 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, Sir  John  Simon,  Walter  Elliot  (Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture),  and  the  three  leading 
members  of  the  Labor  Party  in  Parliament 
—Lord  Snell,  C.  R.  Attlee,  and  Herbert 
Morrison.  Two  at  least  of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  Toynbee  residents  were  present 
Henry  W.  Nevinson,  now  in  his  80th  year, 
and  Charles  H.  Grinling  of  Woolwich,  who 
may  rightly  be  deemed  the  most  remark- 
able veteran  of  English  social  workers. 

The     oratorical     honors     belonged,     by 
common    consent,    to    the    Archbishop    of 
Canterbury,   whose   memories   of   Toynbee 
go  back  to  the  original  meeting  at  Oxford, 
in   1883,  when   Samuel   Barnett   addressed 
a  group  of  undergraduates  on  the  idea  and 
plan   of   the   social    settlement.    The   note 
of  the  speeches  was   struck  at  the  outset 
by  Dr.  A.  D.   Lindsay,   master  of  Balliol 
College,  who  described  Barnett  as  a  man 
who  united  a  scholar's  mind  with  a  merci- 
ful heart,  and  spoke  of  his  pioneer  effort 
to   do   away   with   the   dreadful   gulf   that 
had  always  existed  between  those  who  did 
good   and   those  who   had   good   done   to 
them.   One  of  the  good  things  of  the  eve- 
ning came  from  C.  R.  Attlee,  once  a  Toyn- 
bee resident  and  now  Labor  leader  in  the 
Commons.    One  heard  continually   in   the 
old  East  London  days,  said  he,  the  phrase 
"good  enough  for  the  likes  of  us."    You 
would    not   hear   that   now.     People   were 
getting  to  know  and  to  demand  the  best. 
It    was     especially    noteworthy    that    the 
warden  of  Toynbee,  Dr.  J.  J.  Mallon,  on 
rising  to  deliver  what  proved  to  be  a  witty 
address  packed  with  telling  illustrations  of 
Toynbee  work  and  experiences,  had  a  recep- 
tion from  the  large  audience  far  exceeding 
in    warmth    that    accorded    to    any    other 
speaker,  and  further  that  his  reference  to 
the  presence  of  the  American  ambassador 
was    received   with   an   emphatic   burst   of 
applause.     The   Archbishop    read   a    letter 
from  Stanley  Baldwin,  the  prime  minister, 
announcing    that    the    Pilgrim    Trust    had 
"with    great   heartiness"    voted    a   gift    of 
£10,000  ($50,000)  to  Toynbee.   This,  after 
all,  was  the  real  news  of  the  occasion,  nor 
should  one  omit  to  mention  that  the  Pilgrim 
Trust  exists  to  dispense  in  England  a  gen- 
erous   benefaction    of    Edward    Harkness. 
American     settlement     workers,     I     think, 
would   have   been   most   surprised   by   the 
admission  that  Toynbee  had  lived  through 
its  first  half-century  without  a  theatre  or 
any  regular  provision  for  the  drama.   That 
deficiency,  Dr.  Mallon  indicated,  is  at  last 
to  be  made  good.  S.  K.  RATCLIFF 

London 
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Metropolis  and  Manufacturer 

A  DRIVE  to  "halt  the  flight  of  factories 
^"-  from  New  York  City"  has  been 
launched  by  Controller  Frank  J.  Taylor  and 
representatives  of  the  city  Department  of 
Finance.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  report 
states  that  7000  factories  have  left  New 
York  City  since  1929.  The  Controller 
announces  a  four-point  program:  To  ascer- 


What   New    York   loses,   according   to   Mr. 

Taylor,  when  a  jactory  employing  .500  people 

at  $30  per  week  moves  away 


tain  to  what  extent  industries  have  left 
New  York  to  establish  themselves  else- 
where; to  learn  the  reasons  for  such  re- 
movals; to  devise  methods  to  prevent  fur- 
ther removals;  to  work  out  a  plan  to  lure 
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back  those  that  moved  away  and  to  attract 
new  industries. 

We  sent  the  Times'  news  story  of  the 
first  radio  broadcast  in  the  campaign  and 
the  accompanying  chart  to  John  P.  Ferris, 
whose  articles  on  decentralization  'were 
published  in  Survey  Graphic  for  September 
and  December.  Mr.  Ferris  comments: 

"Long  serenely  dominant  in  manufactur- 
ing, New  York  now  fears  emigration  of 
industry — although  its  13.3  percent  of  the 
nation's  manufacturing  income  in  1929  in- 
creased to  13.9  percent  in  1931!  However, 
the  city  government  rightly  senses  new 
economic  forces  at  work  and  attempts  to 
prevent  a  hegira. 

"Concentration  of  manufacturing  along  a 
few  transportation  arteries  increased  un- 
challenged through  a  century.  But  how  can 
campaigns  outweigh  these  new  forces — our 
network  pf  electric  power,  our  network 
road  transportation,  and  the  diffusion  of 
technical  skill?  Inevitably  less  of  our 
manufacturing  will  be  done  at  New  York. 
"In  a  new  equilibrium  there  will,  I  think, 
still  be  vast  industries  at  the  metropolises. 
Plants  will  continue  to  move  to  New  York. 
The  wise  course  is  to  develop  the  best  pos- 
sible setting  for  enterprises  which  derive 
substantial  advantages  from  nearness  to 
concentrated  populations  or  to  other  char- 
acteristic metropolitan  activities — entertain- 
ment, the  arts  and  merchandising;  in  other 
words  for  manufacturing  for  quickly  chang- 
ing style  markets;  for  manufacturing  re- 
quiring ocean  transport;  for  manufacturing 
by  the  many  small  firms  that  must  have 
thousands  of  other  businesses  nearby. 

"For  the  permanence  of -its  present  vast 
income,  drawn  from  a  continent,  New 
York  should  welcome  adequate  wealth 
production  everywhere." 

First  Rater 

To  THE  EDITOR:  On  page  5  of  the  January 
Survey  Graphic,  Mr.  Gavit,  discussing  the 
case  of  intellectuals  who  disagreed  with  the 
Bolsheviks,  asks  "Where  are  ...  the  first- 
raters  who  did  dare  to  do  so?" 

Professor  Pavlov,  investigator  of  the  con- 
ditioned reflex,  denounced  the  Bolsheviks 
and  all  their  works.  Because  of  his  fame,  his 
denunciations  were  widely  quoted — at  least 
once  in  the  Survey  Graphic.  He  did  not  take 
up  arms  (he  was  68  years  old)  but  his  sons 
did,  and  at  least  one  died  in  battle  against 
the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  appropriated  75,000 
rubles  for  his  work.  He  refused  it  because 
of  their  harshness  toward  the  sons  of  priests. 
Said  he  wanted  no  aid  from  such  tyrants. 
Where  is  he?  In  August  he  was  in  Lenin- 
grad presiding  over  the  International  Physi- 
ology Congress  and  directing  the  expenditure 
of  a  million  rubles  the  Soviet  government 
had  appropriated  to  enlarge  and  equip  new 
laboratories  for  him. 
Tacoma,  Wash.  JESSIE  BULLOCK  KASTNER 

Housing 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  the  Housing  Division,  which  is 
now  being  carried  on  throughout  the  United 
States,  has  made  people  more  housing 
conscious.  It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of 
gratification  to  have  editors  of  serious  pub- 
lications like  your  own  regularly  devote 
space  to  this  important  economic  subject. 
— A.  R.  CLAS,  director  of  housing,  PWA. 
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A  Man  Can  Talk  in  Homestead 


BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


G\RY,  Homestead  and 
Duquesne  are  steel 
towns.  I  had  visited 
all  of  them  before — Home- 
stead and  Duquesne,  many 
times,  and  I  thought  I  knew 
them;  but  they  appeared  in 
a  new  aspect  when  I  saw 
them  again  on  another  trip  to  the  steel  country,  last  fall. 

In  Gary,  I  talked  on  the  telephone  with  steel  workers 
who  never  had  heard  of  me,  told  them  I  was  writing  an 
article  about  the  company  unions  and  wanted  to  talk 
with  them.  "All  right,"  they  answered,  "Come  on  out  to 
the  house." 

In  Homestead,  I  stood  on  a  street  corner  and  said  to 
a  stranger  in  working  clothes:  "How  are  the  mills  run- 
ning now?"  He  answered,  made  some  remarks  that  were 
uncomplimentary  to  the  steel  company,  and  told  me  of  a 
union  meeting  to  be  held  that  night. 

In  Duquesne  a  few  miles  up  the  Monongahela  River, 
I  met  a  roll  hand  in  front  of  the  steel  mill  and  asked  him 
to  direct  me  to  the  headquarters  of  the  "Amalgamated 
Association."  "Sure,"  he  answered,  "you  mean  the  union, 
don't  you?  It's  just  a  short  distance  up  that  street." 

These  commonplace  incidents  may  not  seem  so  odd — 
if  you  haven't  known  the  steel  towns  very  well.  But  if 
you  have,  they  may  seem  a  bit  strange.  It  was  only  two 
years  ago,  in  Gary,  that  a  Scripps-Howard  editor  was 
nabbed  by  mill  police.  His  offense  was  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  interview  men  going  to  work,  and  later  he 


Labor  organization  was  banned  from  American 
steel  districts  in  the  days  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sur- 
vey. Fear  of  dismissal  hung  over  every  man. 
As  one  worker  put  it,  "If  you  want  to  talk  in 
Homestead  you  must  talk  to  yourself."  That  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Now  times  have  changed 


stood  on  a  railroad  viaduct 
making  a  sketch  of  the  plant. 
In  Homestead,  as  I  had 
known  it  for  25  years,  no 
one  would  answer  questions 
on  the  street  about  anything 
remotely  connected  with 
steel.  In  Homestead  in  1933 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  had  to  use 
the  post  office  to  meet  a  committee  of  steel  workers 
because  the  burgess  wouldn't  let  her  meet  them  any- 
where under  his  jurisdiction.  And  Duquesne  is  the  town 
where  in  1919  labor  organizers  were  jailed  on  sight  and 
where  the  mayor  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  union 
couldn't  hold  a  meeting  there  even  if  Jesus  Christ  were 
the  organizer. 

Things  seem  to  have  changed  in  the  steel  districts.  The 
atmosphere  is  different,  and  these  seemingly  trivial  inci- 
dents are  not  the  only  examples  of  it.  Just  how  thorough- 
going the  changes  are,  how  long  they  will  last,  what  they 
mean — all  these  are  questions  that  cannot  now  be  an- 
swered. An  observing  reporter  is  obliged,  however,  to 
take  note  of  two  facts.  First,  that  many  individual  steel 
workers  have,  just  now,  a  sense  of  freedom  that  has  been 
notably  absent  from  the  steel  mills  since  the  Homestead 
strike  of  1892;  second,  that  this  sense  of  freedom  is  re- 
sulting in  certain  steps  in  the  direction  of  independent, 
collective  action  of  a  type  that  has  been  equally  rare.  And 
there  is  a  third  astonishing  fact :  These  steps  toward  inde- 
pendence are  being  taken  where  few  had  thought  ever  to 
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see  such  a  thing  take  place — in  the  company  unions. 

Excepting  Bethlehem,  and  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  in  the  East,  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany with  its  Rockefeller  Plan,  in  the  West,  few  steel 
companies  had  promoted  company  unions  before  the 
passage  of  the  Recovery  Act  in  1933.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  President  had  signed  the  Act  they  had  made 
their  appearance  in  nearly  all  the  steel  mills  of  the  coun- 
try. The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  announced  that 
"employe-representation"  had  been  adopted  in  every  one 
of  its  plants.  The  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  an 
even  more  bitter  foe  of  trade  unionism  than  the  Steel 
Corporation,  had  adopted  this  form  of  "collective  bar- 
gaining." The  same  was  true  of  the  other  big  indepen- 
dents— Republic,  Pittsburgh  Steel  and  many  others. 

Few  students  of  industrial  relations  expected  to  see 


Above  is  a  street  scene  in  Homestead  during  the  great  steel 
strike,  1919;  left,  Carnegie  men  on  their  way  to  work  today 


these  company  unions  develop  such  economic  strength  as 
to  inspire  the  respect  of  the  managers  of  the  industry. 
Yet  they  seem  now  to  be  manifesting  a  challenging  spirit 
which,  in  its  beginnings,  is  a  groping  for  change,  and  in 
its  further  development  is  a  demand  for  organization 
and  action  under  new  extra-company  auspices. 

It  may  not  seem  a  great  thing  that  the  employe  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  Carnegie  plants  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  dined  together  last  month  at  a  Pittsburgh 
hotel.  But  such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before.  It 
came  about  as  the  result  of  a  letter  sent  out  last  Novem- 
ber by  the  chairman  of  the  representatives  in  the  Clairton 
plant,  suggesting  a  dinner,  where  they  could  talk  things 
over.  He  didn't  say  what  things — he  just  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  meet.  It  took  some  courage  to  do 
it,  for  the  steel  companies  have  not,  heretofore,  looked 
with  favor  on  any  getting  together,  or  merging  of  inter- 
ests or  ideas  between  the  representatives  in  different 
plants.  An  employe  representative  at  Duquesne  pointed 
out  last  fall  that  "on  two  occasions  we  attempted  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  grouping  of  our  various  represen- 
tative bodies,  but  because  the  management  requested  it, 
we  postponed  action." 

IN  the  Chicago  area,  the  company  unions  have  formed 
just  such  a  "grouping"  as  the  Duquesne  representa- 
tive apparently  desires.  There  the  representatives  of  the 
employes  in  the  various  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  have  a  delegate  body  known  as  the  Calumet 
Council  which  holds  monthly  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  common  problems.  The  Associated  Iron  and  Steel 
Employes  Representatives  is  another  body  in  the  Chicago 
district  which  includes  delegates  from  the  company 
unions  in  the  Steel  Corporation  plants  and  from  similar 
organizations  in  the  plants  of  Republic  Steel,  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube,  Inland  Steel,  Wisconsin  Steel  and  others. 
The  great  value  of  such  conference  bodies,  one  dele- 
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Ewing  Galloway 

Last  May  when  these  men  walked  out  of  the 
Duquesne  plant  (above)  to  attend  a  strike  meet- 
ing, the  guards  grinned  and  the  men  grinned 
back  at  them — a  strange  contrast  to  the  old  days 


gate  told  me,  lies  in  the  opportunity  to 
compare  notes.  Representatives  in  one 
plant,  for  example,  ask  for  an  increase 
in  wages  for  first  and  second  helpers  in 
the  open  hearth  department.  The  com- 
pany replies  that  their  rate  is  already 
igher  than  in  a  competing  plant.  At 

ie  council  meetings  the  wage  rates  are 

mpared  and  the  representative  goes 

ck  to  his  own  plant  with  information 
independently  secured. 

The  Calumet  Council,  consisting  of 
Steel  Corporation  representatives,  has 
not  accomplished  anything  noteworthy  beyond  providing 
the  opportunity  for  conference.  Neither,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  has  the  Associated  body,  but  there  is  more  to  be 
said  about  certain  developments  at  South  Chicago,  Gary 
and  in  the  plants  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company. 

THE  representatives,  under  the  company  union  plan 
at  the  South  Chicago  plant  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  Corporation,  voted  last  August  to  organize  an  in- 
dependent union  of  South  Works  employes.  A  hall  was 
ecured  and  handbills  were  passed  out  at  the  mill  gates 
inouncing  a  meeting  to  organize  a  union  which  was  to 
"sponsored"  by  the  representatives.  Men  came  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  meetings,  and  an  organization 
with  temporary  officers  was  effected.  When  I  was  in 
Chicago,  last  fall,  weekly  meetings  were  being  held  and 
ie  paid  up  membership  was  between  1300  and  1500. 
Last  October,  at  the  Gary  plant  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois 
ompany,  the  employe  representatives  voted  28  to  4  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  nine  to  consider  the  draft  of  a 
new  plan  of  representation.  This  committee,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  six  of  them,  brought  back  a  report  in  Novem- 
er,  favoring  going  into  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers — affiliated  with  the  AF  of 
-.  The  full  body  of  representatives  received  the  report 
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and  divided  evenly,  17  to  17,  on  the  question  of  adopt- 
ing it. 

On  December  27,  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
representatives  the  matter  was  brought  up  again  for  con- 
sideration. This  time,  with  33  representatives  present  it 
was  voted,  19  to  14,  to  accept  the  sub-committee  report. 
The  necessary  result  of  this  vote,  apparently,  will  be  a 
referendum  next  June,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  election 
of  representatives,  on  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
company  union  and  joining  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion. 

There  was  some  hustling  on  both  sides  before  the  final 
vote  was  taken.  John  A.  Stephens,  district  manager  of 
industrial  relations  for  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Cor- 
poration, went  to  Gary  on  the  occasion  of  the  November 
meeting  and  addressed  the  representatives.  He  held  up 
the  hope  of  accomplishments  under  the  company  union 
and,  it  is  said,  won  over  some  doubtful  votes.  After  this 
meeting,  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion, not  having  the  same  opportunity  to  meet  the  repre- 
sentatives face  to  face,  appealed  to  them  by  name  over 
the  air,  from  Station  WCFL,  operated  by  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor. 

An  event  somewhat  more  widely  reported  in  the  press 
was  the  convention  held  in  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania, 
last  September,  by  the  employe  representatives  in  the 
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plants  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  a 
Steel  Corporation  subsidiary.  Just  how  this  convention 
came  about,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  and  took  the 
necessary  steps  toward  its  accomplishment,  are  matters 
about  which  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  but  the 
procedure  seems  to  have  been  as  follows: 

A  Convention  is  Organized 

LLTTERS  were  written  by  New  Castle  representatives 
to  chairmen  of  representatives  in  the  different 
plants  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  convention.  Favorable  replies  were  received 
from  some  and  no  replies  from  others.  A  committee 
from  Gary  then  visited  the  latter  plants  and  as  a  result 
all  groups  fell  into  line. 

Company  unions  seldom  have  a  treasury,  and  this  is 
true,  in  the  main,  in  the  Steel  Corporation  plants.  But 
two  of  the  groups  in  this  movement  had  some  money. 
The  New  Castle  organization  had  been  holding  picnics 
to  which  they  charged  admission  and  thus  had  accumu-' 
lated  over  $1000.  The  Gary  representatives  had  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  derived  from  a  bonus  paid  by  a  local  coal 
company  for  every  ton  of  coal  purchased  by  steel  work- 
ers through  the  agency  of  the  representatives.  Thus  they 
were  able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  correspondence  and  travel. 

The  employing  steel  company  had  no 
enthusiasm  for  this  convention,  and  at 
first  subtly  interposed  obstacles.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  conven- 
tion was  going  to  be  held;  the  New 
Castle  group  offered  to  finance  it  from 
their  own  treasury  if  necessary.  The 
company  then  accepted  the  situation, 
declared  its  approval  of  the  movement, 
and  when  the  convention  was  held,  paid 
the  whole  cost  of  it,  including  the  trav- 
eling expenses  of  the  delegates. 

The  convention  remained  in  session 
three  days.  After  hearing  speeches  from 
several  company  officials  on  the  first 
day,  the  delegates  voted  to  exclude  all 
management  representatives  and  to  go 
into  executive  session.  Aside  from  this 
action,  perhaps  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment of  the  convention  was  the 
decision  to  hold  another  similar  one 
next  year.  This  convention,  which  is  to 
meet  in  Gary  next  August,  is  referred 
to  in  the  minutes  as  the  next  "annual 
convention." 

As  to  immediate  proposals,  the  most 
important  related  to  wages,  and  the 
plan  of  representation.  The  delegates 
voted  to  ask  the  management  for  a  gen- 
eral wage  increase  of  15  percent.  A  com- 
mittee took  that  request  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  company  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  it  was  rejected.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  carrying  the  request  over  A  hot,  hard 


the  heads  of  the  subsidiary  company  officials  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  New  York,  but  that  is 
not  very  likely  to  happen.  For  the  present,  the  wage 
movement  appears  to  be  dead. 

The  delegates  grappled  for  several  sessions  with  the 
constitution  of  the  representation  plan  and  gave  it  a 
thorough  overhauling.  They  agreed  on  a  considerable 
number  of  amendments,  two  of  which  were  of  outstand- 
ing importance.  One  was  a  proposal  that  an  umpire 
should  be  appointed  for  every  plant,  to  whom  should  be 
referred  all  matters  upon  which  employe  representatives 
and  management  could  not  agree,  with  power  to  decide. 

The  other  amendment  would  take  away  from  man- 
agement the  unabridged  power  of  discharge.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  both  discharges  and  transfers  should  be  sub- 
jects of  discussion  between  management  and  represen- 
tatives. 

The  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company  officials 
denied  these  requests.  The  committee  whose  business  it 
was  to  present  them,  then  took  a  trip  around  the  differ- 
ent plants,  holding  meetings  with  all  the  representatives 
to  discover  whether  they  would  support  the  new  plan. 
I  have  no  authoritative  information  as  to  the  result  of 
this  trip — I  have  heard  conflicting  reports  about  it.  But  it 
is  understood,  at  present,  that  the  committee  is  to  work 
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out  an  improved  draft  of  the  new  plan  and  that  at  the 
election  of  representatives  next  June,  the  workers  in  the 
plants  are  to  be  given  a  special  ballot  on  which  a  yes  or 
no  answer  is  to  be  given  to  two  questions.  One  question 
involves  approval  or  rejection  of  the  representation  plan 
now  in  effect.  The  other  vote  will  be  on  whether  to 
adopt  the  new  plan. 

Curiously  enough,  the  committee  in  charge,  which  was 
quite  willing  to  have  the  company  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  New  Castle  Convention,  thinks  that  the  men  should 
pay  the  cost  of  printing  these  ballots.  When  I  asked  them 
why  they  didn't  let  the  company  pay  the  printer,  they 
merely  answered  that  they  would  a  little  rather  the  com- 
pany should  not  pay  this  particular  bill. 

For  the  present,  that's  the  story  of  the  "left  deviation" 
of  this  particular  company  union.  It  stirred  up  quite  a 
bit  of  excitement  at  the  time.  The  trade  magazine,  Steel, 
said  that  this  was  the  first  time  a  company  union  in  the 
steel  industry  had  asked  for  a  wage  increase.  It  wasn't 
long  though  before  they  were  asking  for  it  at  the  Ali- 
quippa  plant  of  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Company, 
at  the  Edgar  Thomson  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Company, 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company  plants  and  at  Gary, 
Indiana.  What  will  come  of  it  all  remains  to  be  seen. 
For  the  moment  I  can  let  that  rest.  What  astonished  me 
was  the  matter  of  fact  nonchalance  with  which  these 
men  are  bearding  the  very  lion  in  his  den.  How  do  they 
dare  to  do  it?  What  has  become  of  the  weapons  of  dis- 
charge and  blacklist?  Where  are  the  successors  of  the 
Carnegies,  the  Garys,  the  Coreys  and  the  Fricks? 

I  asked  these  questions  of  Arthur  Young,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  US  Steel  Corporation  and  in  charge  of  indus- 
trial relations.  I  had  previously  asked  them  of  the  steel 
company  executives  in  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  "What 
does  this  mean?"  I  said  to  a  Pittsburgh  executive,  "A 
few  years  ago,  you  would  have  discharged  such  men." 
Snapping  his  finger  the  executive  replied  "We  would 
have  fired  them  like  that." 
"Well",  I  said,  "why  don't  you  do  it  now?" 

The  Collective  Bargaining  Trend 

I  ASKED  this  question  of  every  executive  I  had  a 
chance  to  meet.  In  Chicago  a  vice-president  of  the 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  demurred  to  my  state- 
ment that  they  used  to  discharge  men  who  joined  unions. 
After  a  moment  he  added,  "but  if  you  say  we  discharged 
trouble  makers,  I'll  go  along  with  you." 

"And  ten  years  ago  these  men  in  Gary  who  are  now 
promoting  organization  would  have  been  considered 
trouble  makers,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  the  vice-president  replied,  "they  would." 
"Then,  why  don't  you  discharge  them?" 
There  was  general  agreement  that  under  the  old  policy 
the  activities  described  would  not  have  been  tolerated. 
There  was  equally  general  agreement  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  change  in  policy.  The  following  is  taken  verbatim 
from  my  notes;  no  one  executive  said  all  of  this  but 
everything  here  set  down  was  said  by  one  executive  or 
another.  Altogether  it  is  a  fair  composite  of  their  replies. 
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Arthur  H.  YOURS,  vice-president  of  United  States  Steel,  as  he 
appeared  before  a  Senate  committee  to  defend  company  unions 

"Times  have  changed.  New  laws  are  on  the  statute 
books,  many  of  them  of  a  character  that  could  never  have 
been  anticipated.  We've  had  7-a  and  now  we  have  the 
Wagner  law  both  of  which  in  effect  prohibit  discharg- 
ing men  for  joining  unions.  We  are  not  law-breakers. 
We  go  along  with  the  government.  True  enough,  7-a 
was  unconstitutional.  We  think  the  Wagner  law  is  un- 
constitutional too,  but  that  isn't  all  there  is  to  it.  These 
laws  and  other  things  have  created  a  great  nationwide 
sentiment  about  the  right  to  collective  bargaining  and 
the  idea  that  a  working  man  has  a  right  to  join  a  union 
has  gained  widespread  currency." 

Then,  too,  as  Vice-President  Young  put  it,  "We  have 
our  own  representation  plan.  We  announced  when  that 
went  into  effect  that  the  men  had  a  right  to  collective 
bargaining  and  to  representatives  of  their  own  choosing 
and  we  expect  to  adhere  to  that  policy.  Moreover,"  went 
on  Mr.  Young,  "7-a  and  the  Wagner  law  have  stiffened 
the  backbone  of  the  workers.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
avail  us  nothing  to  buck  prevailing  sentiment.  These 
movements  in  the  direction  of  a  wider  area  of  collective 
action  are  absolutely  inevitable  and  we  don't  propose  to 
try  to  stop  them.  We  intend  to  go  along  and  by  evidenc- 
ing our  sincerity  of  purpose  keep  matters  from  getting 
beyond  the  point  of  reasonable  negotiation.  Our  mana- 
gers, if  they  have  any  sense,  will  not  wait  for  a  list  of 
grievances  to  be  presented,  but  will  get  to  the  representa- 
tives when  the  matters  first  come  up  and  before  they 
reach  a  complaint  stage.  If  we  wait  until  their  views  are 
crystallized,  the  solution  becomes  more  difficult." 
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Equally  significant  with  the  foregoing  was  the  state- 
ment of  a  steel  executive  who  said,  "Personally,  I  expect 
to  see  this  movement  extended.  The  plant  representatives 
will  reach  out  toward  each  other  and  we  shall  have  com- 
pany-wide bargaining  agencies.  After  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  employes  of  one  company  will  seek  affiliation 
with  that  of  another,  and  we  shall  then  have  an  organi- 
zation of  the  employes  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. And  then,  the  organizations  in  the  independent 
steel  companies  will  be  brought  in  and  the  steel  workers 
of  the  country  regardless  of  the  identity  of  the  employer, 
will  belong  to  a  single  organization." 

The  Nature  of  Company  Unions 

I  ASKED  questions  too  of  the  men  who  are  active  in 
this  movement  for  independent  unionism  or  for 
strengthening  and  making  more  effective  the  company 
unions.  How  did  they  dare  so  to  expose  themselves  as 
opponents  of  traditional  company  policy?  Were  they  not 
in  the  least  afraid  of  discharge  and  blacklist?  Without 
exception  they  replied  "Not  in  the  least  afraid."  One  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  "It  isn't  the  men  who  are  afraid.  The 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  The  company  is  afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?"  I  asked. 

"Afraid,"  said  this  exponent  of  an  enlarged  and 
strengthened  company  union,  "that  we  will  go  into  the 
AF  of  L  and  we  will  too,  if  they  block  us." 

"How  long,"  I  asked,  "have  you  had  such  a  sense  of 
security?" 

"Ever  since  the  Recovery  Act  with  Section  7-a  was 
made  a  law,"  he  replied.  "Before  that,  if  we  had  done 
what  we're  doing  now,  we  would  have  been  fired." 

I  reminded  him  that  the  Recovery  Act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  and  that  the  Wagner  law  is  under  at- 
tack. "What  will  happen,"  I  asked,  "if  the  Wagner  law 
also  is  held  unconstitutional?"  He  grinned,  "If  the  Wag- 
ner law  is  knocked  out,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  looking  for  an- 
other job." 

Whether  the  Wagner  law  stands  the  test  in  court  or 
not,  the  trade  union-company  union  controversy  will 
continue.  For  that  reason  alone  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  company  unions  a  little 
more  carefully.  But  it  is  especially  necessary  that  we  do 
so  here,  in  order  to  reveal  the  significance  of  the  budding 
revolt  in  the  steel  industry  that  we  have  been  discussing. 

A  typical  company  union  plan  is  that  of  the  Gary  tin 
mill  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company. 
This  plan  was  inaugurated  in  June  1933  and  was  amend- 
ed in  March  1934  and  May  1935.  Under  it  the  employes 
may  elect  as  representative  anyone  they  please,  whether 
an  employe  of  the  company  or  not,  though  company 
officials  or  persons  having  the  right  to  hire  and  fire  are 
ineligible.  All  rank  and  file  employes  are  qualified  voters. 

The  representatives  are  assigned,  by  their  own  vote, 
to  various  committees  which  meet  once  a  month.  On  al- 
ternate months  they  meet  with  representatives  of  man- 
agement in  what  are  called  "joint  committees."  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  meetings  of  the  representatives  as  a 
group  "from  time  to  time."  In  practice,  such  meetings 


are  held  monthly  in  most  of  the  plants  and  on  alternate 
months  they  meet  as  a  joint  body  with  representatives  of 
management. 

The  procedure  in  the  case  of  a  grievance  is  for  the  in- 
dividual to  take  the  matter  up  with  his  foreman  or  to 
ask  his  representative  to  do  so.  An  appeal  may  be  taken 
from  the  foreman's  decision  to  the  department  superin- 
tendent, then  to  the  management's  representative,  who 
attempts  to  adjust  the  matter;  then  to  the  management 
of  the  plant.  From  the  management  the  case  may  be 
taken  to  the  "General  Joint  Committee  on  Appeals," 
where  a  vote  is  taken  separately  by  the  management  rep- 
resentatives and  the  employe  representatives.  "If  the  ma- 
jority of  each  concur,"  the  matter  is  settled.  If  the  two 
groups  differ  the  question  can  be  taken  to  the  president 
of  the  company.  If  he  fails  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment, he  and  the  employe  representatives  "may  by  mu- 
tual agreement  submit  such  matter  to  arbitration  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  them." 

Under  the  Steel  Corporation  plans  the  representatives 
meet  freely,  by  themselves,  for  the  discussion  of  any  mat- 
ter they  consider  important.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
markedly  from  some  others.  The  Weirton  Steel  Com- 
pany plan,  for  example,  is  so  drawn  as  to  discourage  sep- 
arate meetings  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  exactly  this 
feature  in  the  plans  that  has  made  possible  the  recent 
gestures  of  independence  at  Gary,  South  Chicago  and  in 
the  plants  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany. 

Representatives  without  Mandate 

'"TT'HE  freedom  of  action  that  these  separate  meetings 
JL  make  possible  is  due  not  to  their  secrecy,  however, 
but  to  the  psychological  effect  of  the  absence  of  manage- 
ment representatives.  A  stenographer  employed  by  the 
company  takes  notes,  and  copies  of  the  minutes  go  regu- 
larly and  immediately  to  the  desks  of  the  company  offi- 
cials. This  fact  limits  somewhat  the  opportunity  for  tak- 
ing counsel  that  the  plan  seems  to  offer.  The  practice  of 
posting  the  minutes  on  bulletin  boards  so  that  the  rank 
and  file  can  read  them  does  not  materially  alter  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  these  meetings  of  the  representatives  are 
important.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  similar  provision  is 
made  for  meetings  of  the  rank  and  file.  I  found,  on  in- 
quiry, that  individual  representatives  have  sometimes 
called  meetings  of  their  own  constituents.  Such  action  is 
very  rare  and  under  the  plan  no  action  taken  by  such  a 
meeting  could  have  any  binding  effect  on  the  represen- 
tative. The  rights  of  the  employes  in  general  are  limited 
to  voting  for  representatives,  and  to  voting  by  a  two 
thirds  majority  to  recall  them,  though  the  procedure  re- 
quired makes  a  recall  election  pretty  hard  to  get. 

The  employes  as  a  whole  may  also,  if  they  wish,  vote 
to  abolish  the  plan;  yet,  curiously  enough,  only  the  rep- 
resentatives may  vote  to  amend  it.  Since  there  is  no 
means  by  which  rank  and  file  opinion  may  be  regis- 
tered, the  representatives  vote  without  "hearing  from  the 
country."  Neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other  matter  do 
they  have  a  mandate  from  an  (Continued  on  page  118) 
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Your  State  and  Security 

A  Primer  for  Immmediate  Action 


BY  EVELINE  M.  BURNS 


The  Social  Security  Act 


Purpose:   To  guarantee  a  measure  of  security  to  people 
who  are   without   income   through    no  fault   of   their 
own,  in  a  way  that  is  more  adequate  ami  less  humili- 
ating than  relief;  to  protect  the  rest  of  society  against  sup- 
porting  malingerers;   and   to   distribute   the   costs   of   these 
minimum  guarantees  in  an  orderly  and  controllable  manner. 
If  people  without  income  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  starve, 
they  must  live  at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  The  Social 
Security  Act  enables  us  to  measure  this  burden  and  to  de- 
cide rationally  who  is  to  carry  it. 

WHAT  KINDS  OF  .SECURITY  ARE  PROVIDED? 

Old  age  annuities  and  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits paid  not  because  the  claimants  are  paupers  but  because 
as  wage  earners  they  (or  their  employers)  have  paid  taxes 

on  wages   or  payroll.  These  benefits,  their 
Insurance  3r  •   i 

amount  depending  mainly  upon  the  recipi- 

:nt's  past  earnings,  are  given  to  qualified  persons  as  a  right. 
They  carry  no  stigma  and  no  requirement  to  repay. 

Pensions  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  relatives  caring  for 
destitute  children.  This  security  is  halfway  between  the  con- 
tractual benefits  based  on  contributions  to  annuity  or  unem- 
ployment compensation  plans  and  that  provided  by  ordinary 
p  public  relief.  It  is  less  satisfactory  to  the  re- 

cipient than  the  former  because  he  must  prove 
need,  and  because  the  government  can  claim  from  the  es- 
tates of  the  aged  any  money  paid  to  them  as  pensioners.  But 
since  the  pension  is  adjusted  to  the  claimant's  need,  it  may 
give  the  low  paid  wage  earner  more  adequate  security  than 
an  annuity  based  on  previous  earnings.  Pensions  are  prefer- 
able to  relief  because  they  are  supposed  to  carry  no  stigma, 
paid  in  cash,  and  if  they  are  refused  the  claimant  may 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

Services  for  various  sections  of  the  population:  expanded 
ate  and  federal  public  health  work;  increased  clinical  and 
nursing  service  for  mothers  and  young  chil- 
dren; better  care  for  crippled,  neglected,  and 
e-delinquent  children;  more  guidance  and   training  for 
physically  handicapped  workers. 

HOW  WILL  THIS  BE  DONE? 

The  Act  sets  up  a  federal  plan  for  old  age  annuities  cov- 
ering all  workers  in  certain  employments  throughout  the 
o  ~.  United  States.  It  also  permits  the  Federal 

FederafAction  Pu°l'c  Health  Service  to  finance  additional 
public  health  work  throughout  the  country. 

The  Act  permits  the  Federal  Government  to  offer  induce- 
ments to  the  states  to  provide  all  the  other  kinds  of  security 
by:  Sharing  the  cost  of  pensions  to  the  aged,  the  blind  and 
those  caring  for  dependent  children;  contributing  to  the 
cost  of  state  and  local  general  public  health  services,  special 
health  and  guidance  services  for  mothers  and  young  chil- 
_  _  dren,  assistance  to  children  who  are  crippled, 

Action"  neglected  or  likely  to  become  delinquent,  and 

guidance  and  training  for  physically  handi- 
capped workers;  offering  to  help  states  pay  the  costs  of 
administering  unemployment  compensation,  old  age  pen- 
sions and  pensions  for  the  blind;  making  it  possible  for 
states  to  finance  their  unemployment  compensation  plans 


through  a  payroll  tax  without  placing  employers  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  those  in  less  progressive  states. 

WHY  SHOULD  YOUR  STATE  ACT? 

Because  otherwise  its  citizens  will  gain  nothing  under  the 
Act,  except  the  benefits  provided  by  the  federal  old  age  an- 
nuities plan  and  the  relatively  small  expenditures  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Every  other  form  of 
security  made  possible  by  the  Act  can  be  realized  only  if  the 
states  pass  the  necessary  laws. 

Because  unless  your  state  acts,  its  taxpayers  will  have  to 
carry  their  share  of  the  general  taxes  levied  by  the  federal 
government  to  finance  grants  under  the  Act  to  other  states 
that  set  up  security  programs,  as  well  as  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  its  own  public  welfare  system.  While  all  employers 
of  eight  or  more  workers  will  have  to  pay  the  federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  tax,  none  of  the  money  will  go  to 
unemployed  workers  in  your  state. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Here  it  is  especially  desirable  that  your  state  should  take 
action,  because:  When  the  federal  annuities  plan  goes  into 
effect  in  1937,  it  will  provide  old  age  security  for  half  the 
gainfully  employed  or  for  but  one  third  of  the  total  adult 
population.  It  protects  only  those  who  have  been  wage  earn- 
ers in  occupations  covered  by  the  plan.  No  annuities  are 
payable  until  1942,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  the  average 
annuity  will  be  below  a  "health  and  decency"  minimum.  No 
one  over  sixty  in  1937  will  receive  annuities  from  the  federal 
plan. 

Your  state  will  therefore  still  have  to  provide  security  for 
many  needy  aged  people.  If  your  state  passes  an  old  age  pen- 
sions law  it  will  be  able  to  collect  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
pensions  and  a  grant  for  administration  from  the  federal 
government.  Otherwise  it  must  carry  the  entire  burden. 

WHAT  MUST  YOUR  STATE  DO  TO  GAIN  THE  ACT'S  BENEFITS? 

a.  Pass  a  law  providing  cash  pensions  for  the  needy  aged 
who  are  not  inmates  of  a  public  institution. 
...  .  b.  Insure  that  the  law  is  in  effect  in  all 

Program  political  subdivisions  of  the  state,  and  if  ad- 

ministered by  them,  is  mandatory  upon  them. 

c.  Share  the  cost,  not  leave  the  entire  burden  to  counties 
or  cities. 

d.  Set  up  or  designate  a  single  agency  to  administer  the 
plan  or  supervise  local  administration  throughout  the  state. 

e.  Administer  the  law  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  report  to  the  Board  when  requested. 

f.  Provide  anyone  whose  pension  claim  is  denied,  an  op- 
portunity for  fair  hearing  before  the  responsible  state  agency. 

g.  Give  the  federal  government  one  half  of  any  refund 
from  the  estate  of  a  pensioner. 

h.  It  must  not  require  that  any  person  shall  be  more  than 
sixty-five  years  old  to  be  eligible  for  a  pension  (until  January, 
1,  1940  the  age  limit  may  be  as  high  as  seventy),  that  he 
shall  have  resided  in  the  state  more  than  five  years  during 
the  nine  immediately  preceding  his  application,  have  lived 
there  continuously  for  more  than  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  application,  have  been  a  citizen  for  any  specified 
length  of  time. 
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WHAT  MORE  COULD  YOUR  STATE  DO  FOR  THE  AGED? 

Although  the  federal  offer  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  each  pension,  or  $15,  whichever  is  the  lower,  a  state 
may  pay  pensions  above  $30  a  month  if  it  is  willing  to 
carry  the  additional  cost  itself. 

It  can  place  the  pension  age  as  low  as  it  wishes. 
For  More  ^  can  PaY  pensions  to  people  who  are  not 

Progressive          citizens  and  who  have  only  lived  in  the  state 
States  a  brief  period  before  applying  for  a  pension. 

It  can  frame  its  own  definition  of  need. 

It  can  separate  pension  law  administration  and  ordinary 
public  welfare  and  so  remove  the  poor  law  stigma. 

It  can  disclaim  repayment  from  estates  of  pensioners. 

Pensions  for  Dependent  Children 

Your  state  should  take  action  because:  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  declared  that  it  will  grant  no  money  to  relieve 
the  unemployable,  and  children  obviously  fall  in  this  class. 
Unless  your  state  passes  the  necessary  law  it  must  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  providing  security  for  children  whose  bread- 
winner has  died  or  deserted  them,  and  for  widows  or  other 
needy  relatives  caring  for  such  children.  If  your  state  acts, 
the  federal  government  will  pay  one  third  of  this  cost.  Unless 
a  law  is  passed,  dependent  needy  children  in  your  state  will 
be  denied  a  form  of  security  shown  by  experience  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  child  and  economical  to  the  taxpayers. 

WHAT  MOST  YOUR  STATE  DO  TO  OBTAIN  BENEFITS? 

Pass  a  law  providing  cash  pensions  for  relatives  caring  for 
children  deprived  of  parental  support. 

Satisfy  the  conditions  "b"  to  "f"  laid  down  under  the  old 
age  pensions  plan. 

It  may  not  require  that  a  child  shall  have  resided  within 
jl^  its  borders  for  more  than  one  year  imme- 

Minimum  diately  preceding  application  for  aid,  or,  if 

the  child  was  born  in  the  state  within  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  application,  that  its  mother 
should  have  resided  there  for  more  than  one  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  birth. 

WHAT  MORE  COULD  YOUR  STATE  DO  FOR  CHILDREN? 

Although  the  federal  offer  is  limited  to  one  third  of  the 
cost  of  each  pension,  or  $6  a  month  for  the  first  child  and 
$4  for  each  additional  child  in  any  home,  whichever  is  the 
lower,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  state  paying  pensions  of 
more  than  $18  a  month  for  one  child  plus  $12  a  month  for 
each  additional  child  if  it  is  willing  to  carry  the  extra  cost 
itself. 

Make  payments  for  children  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  al- 
r  ..  though  the  federal  assistance  is  paid  only  for 

Security  a'^  to  children  under  that  age. 

Relax  the  qualifying  conditions  and  adopt 
whatever  definition  of  need  it  chooses. 

Improve  the  methods  of  administering  the  pension  laws 
so  as  to  remove  any  stigma  of  the  poor  law  from  those  who 
receive  it. 

Pensions  (or  the  Blind 

Since  the  blind  are  generally  unemployable,  the  only  way 
a  state  can  obtain  federal  aid  in  caring  for  them  if  they  are 
destitute  is  to  pass  a  blind  pensions  law,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  state  will  thus  give 
the  blind  a  self-respecting  security  while  saving  money  for 
its  taxpayers. 

WHAT  MUST  YOUR  STATE  DO  TO  OBTAIN   BENEFITS? 

Pass  a  law  providing  for  cash  payments  to  blind  individ- 
uals who  are  not  inmates  of  a  public  institu- 
Required 

Action  tlon- 

Satisfy   conditions    "b"    to   "f"   called   for 

under  the  old  age  pensions  plan. 


It  must  not  give  a  blind  pension  to  any  person  who  is 
receiving  an  old  age  pension. 

It  may  not  require  that  any  blind  person  shall  have  lived 
within  its  borders  for  more  than  five  years  during  the  nine 
immediately  preceding  application  for  aid,  or  have  resided 
there  continuously  for  more  than  one  year,  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  application,  or  have  been  a  citizen  for  a  specified 
number  of  years. 

Administer  the  law  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  report  to  the  Board  when  requested. 

Give  people  whose  pension  claims  are  denied,  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  responsible  state  agency. 

WHAT  MORE  COULD  YOUR  STATE  DO  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

Although  the  federal  offer  is  limited  to  one  half  of  the 
cost  of  each  pension  or  $15  a  month  (whichever  is  the  low- 
er) plus  a  grant  towards  administration,  a  state  may  pay  pen- 
Further  sions  of  more  than  $30  a  month,  carrying  the 
Possibilities  additional  cost  itself. 

Relax  the  qualifying  conditions  and  adopt 
its  own  definition  of  need. 

Improve  the  methods  of  administering  pensions  to  the 
blind  so  as  to  remove  all  stigma  of  the  poor  law. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

Your  state  should  take  action  because,  unless  it  passes  an 
unemployment  compensation  law  no  one  within  its  borders 
will  be  any  better  off  as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  some  will  be  worse  off.  Employers  of  eight  or  more 
workers  will  be  compelled  to  pay  the  unemployment  com- 
,,  pensation  tax.  If  they  pass  this  tax  on  in 

Argument  higher  prices  consumers  will  be  worse  off.  If 

they  ultimately  take  it  out  of  wages,  wage 
earners  will  suffer.  If  they  can  do  neither  of  these  things 
their  profits  will  be  lower.  Unless  your  state  acts  the  money 
thus  collected  will  go  to  the  federal  government.  If  your  state 
passes  an  unemployment  compensation  law  90  percent  of  the 
tax  proceeds  will  be  available  for  benefits  to  the  unemployed. 

Unemployment  compensation  possesses  for  wage  earners 
great  advantages  over  the  uncertain  benefits  of  unemploy- 
ment relief.  Compensation  is  paid  as  a  right  to  any  eligible 
worker.  If  he  loses  his  job  he  is  not  compelled  to  reduce 
himself  to  pauper  status  before  he  can  obtain  security. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  more  economical  than 
work  relief  and  is  not  so  troublesome  to  administer.  It  saves 
the  cost  of  investigating  many  relief  applicants  since  in  nor- 
mal times  many  will  be  reabsorbed  in  employment  before 
they  have  exhausted  their  unemployment  compensation. 
Since  these  benefits  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  who  have 
been  wage  earners,  there  is  little  danger  of  paying  benefits 
to  habitual  malingerers. 

WHAT  MUST  YOUR  STATE  DO  TO  OBTAIN   BENEFITS? 

1.  Pass  a  law  setting  up  any  one  of  the  four  unemploy- 
ment compensation  plans  provided  for  under  the  Act: 
_  .  The  pooled  reserve  system,  under  which  all 

Program  employers  pay  a  uniform  tax  into  a  central 

fund.  Benefits  are  payable  out  of  this  fund 
to  all  qualified  workers. 

A  merit  rating  plan  under  which  all  the  taxes  are  to  be 
paid  into  a  central  pool  on  which  workers  can  draw,  but 
employers  who  have  a  favorable  employment  record  may  be 
permitted  to  pay  less  than  the  average  tax,  and  those  who 
have  been  irregular  in  operation  will  pay  more.  Such  a  dif- 
ferential can  be  introduced  only  on  the  basis  of  three  years' 
experience  with  the  compensation  plan. 

An  individual  plant  reserve  system,  under  which  the  taxes 
paid  by  each  employer  are  kept  in  a  separate  account,  and 
each  worker's  benefits  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  his  own 
employer's  reserve.  When  an  employer's  reserve  amounts  to 
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not  less  than  7.5  percent  of  the  total  wages  payable  by  him 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  he  may  be  permitted  to 
pay  a  lower  tax  or  even  none  at  all.  However,  this  reduction 
of  the  tax  is  permitted  only  one  year  after  an  employer  has 
been  liable  to  pay  compensation  (that  is,  three  years  after  the 
system  is  established,  for  no  benefits  are  payable  the  first 
two  years)  and  only  if  his  reserve  amounts  to  not  less  than 
five  times  the  largest  amount  of  compensation  paid  from 
his  account  within  any  one  of  the  three  preceding  years. 
A  guaranteed  employment  plan  under  which  an  employer 
guarantees  in  advance  30  hours  of  wages  for  each  of  40  calen- 
dar weeks  during  any  year.  When  the  taxes  paid  by  an 
employer  amount  to  at  least  7.5  percent  of  the  total  wages 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  in  the  previous  year  to  make  good 
his  guarantee,  he  may  be  permitted  to  pay  the  lower  tax  or 
none  at  all.  However,  this  lower  tax  can  be  allowed  only  if 
an  employer  fulfilled  his  guarantee  in  the  preceding  year. 

2.  Provide  that  all  the  money  collected  to  finance  the  plan 
shall    immediately    be   turned   over   to   the   Unemployment 
Trust  Fund,  administered  and  invested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  must  pay  it  back  to  the  states  whenever 
they  need .  it  for  unemployment  benefits. 

3.  Use   all    the    money    collected   to    pay    unemployment 
benefits,  none  of  it  for  administration. 

4.  Provide  that  no  unemployment  benefits  shall  be  pay- 
able for  two  years  after  the  state  plan  goes  into  effect,  in 
order  to  accumulate  a  reserve. 

5.  Provide  that  all  benefits  are  to  be  paid  through  public- 
employment  offices  in  the  state  or  such  other  agencies  as  are 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

6.  Provide  that  no  worker  is  to  be  denied  unemployment 
compensation  because  he  has  refused  work  that  is  available 
on  account  of  a  labor  dispute,  or  at  sub-standard  wages  or 
working  conditions,  or  that  requires  that  he  join  a  company 
union  or  refrain  from  joining  any  labor  organization. 

If  your  state  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  federal  offer 
to  pay  the  costs  of  administration,  it  must  also: 

7.  Administer  the  law  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Social 
'Security  Board  and  report  to  the  Board  as  requested. 

8.  Cooperate  with  federal  agencies  administering  public 
works  or  assistance  through  public  employment  by  supply- 
ing, when  requested,  information  about  the  experience,  em- 
ployment and  duration  of  unexpired  benefit  rights  of  work- 
ers receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

9.  Give   individuals   whose  compensation  claims   are   de- 
nied, opportunity  for  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 

WHAT  MORE  COULD  YOUR  STATE   DO   FOR  THE  JOBLESS? 

Lengthen  the  benefit  period. 

Reduce  the  waiting  period. 

Relax  benefit  conditions,  provided  only  that  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  federal  requirement  in  "6"  above. 

Provide  more  liberal  unemployment  benefits,  with  addi- 
tional benefits  for  dependents. 

The  Social  Security  Board  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the 
past  12  years'  unemployment  experience,  that  a  3  percent 

_  payroll  tax  would  finance  benefits  equal  to 

More  oenerous  en  <•  c       n          t 

Possibilities         '"  percent  °f  wages  for  12  weeks  per  unem- 

\ployed  worker,  after  a  waiting  period  of  one 
onth.  More  generous  benefits  would  require  more  money. 
Since  the  Social  Security  Act  protects  your  employers  against 
competition  from  those  states  which  do  not  levy  a  payroll 
tax,  only  so  long  as  your  state  does  not  ask  them  to  pay  more 
than  2.7  percent  of  payroll,  any  additional  money  must  pre- 
sumably come  from  workers'  or  public  contributions. 

Health  Services 

If  your  state  will  enact  the  necessary  measures  it  can  ob- 
tain federal  assistance  in  developing  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  services  for  crippled  children  and  general 
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public  health  services,  including  personnel  training.  State 
programs  must  be  approved  by  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  first  two  cases,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  the  third.  To  receive  federal  grants  in  the 
first  two  cases  each  state  must  itself  make  grants  for  these 
purposes.  No  state  action  means  no  federal  assistance. 

WHAT  MUST  YOUR  STATE  DO  TO  GAIN   THESE  BENEFITS? 

Appropriate  funds  to  extend  and  improve  its  services  for 
maternal  and  child  health,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  in 
those  suffering  from  severe  economic  distress,  and  to  develop 
demonstration  services  in  impoverished  areas  and  among 
groups  in  special  need. 

Grant  funds  to  extend  and  improve  its  services  for  local 
P  ,  crippled  children,  including  diagnosis,  hospi- 

1  talization  and  after-care  for  children  who  are 

crippled  or  suffering  from  conditions  which 
lead  to  crippling. 

Satisfy  conditions  "c,"  "d"  and  "e"  under  the  old  age 
pensions  plan. 

Provide  for  effective  cooperation  with  existing  nursing, 
medical  and  welfare  groups,  and  in  the  programs  for  crip- 
pled children,  also  with  agencies  administering  state  laws  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped  children. 

Set  up  a  program  for  developing  public  health  services 
and  training  of  personnel  for  state  and  local  health  work, 
under  regulations  to  be  determined  annually  by  the  Surgeon 
General  after  consulting  with  state  health  authorities. 

WHAT  MORE  COULD  YOUR  STATE  DO  UNDER  THE  SSA? 

All  the  money  available  for  services  to  crippled  children 
and  most  of  that  for  maternal  and  child  health  services  will 
be  allotted  among  the  states  in  a  fixed  proportion.  In  each 
case  the  states  will  obtain  $20,000  plus  a  further  sum,  which 
depends  on  the  number  of  crippled  children,  and  on  the 
For  More  number  of  live  births  in  the  state  respective- 

Liberal  ly-  A  state  can  secure  its  share  only  if  it  will 

States  match  the  federal  grant  dollar  for  dollar.  A 

further  sum  of  money  is  available  under  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program  for  assisting  states  whose  resources  are 
inadequate;  this  money  need  not  be  matched  by  state  expen- 
diture. Although  the  total  federal  money  available  is  thus 
limited,  a  state  may  develop  more  generous  plans  if  it  is 
willing  to  bear  the  additional  cost  itself. 

Services  (or  Neglected  Children  and  the  Handicapped 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  funds  to  assist  states  in 
developing  programs  providing  special  child  welfare  services 
for  neglected  children  and  for  extending  training  and  guid- 
ance to  physically  handicapped  workers. 

WHAT  MUST  YOUR  STATE  DO  TO  OBTAIN  FEDERAL  AID? 

Establish,  extend  and  strengthen  welfare  services  for  pro- 
tection and  care  of  homeless,  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  with 
special  attention  to  rural  needs. 

Lay  out  such  a  plan  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau. 

Develop  a  program  for  giving  training,  guidance  and  gen- 
eral assistance  in  obtaining  suitable  work  to  the  physically 
handicapped  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Rehabilitation  in  the  Federal  Office  of  Education. 

Provide  funds  matching  the  federal  grants  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis. 

WHAT  MORE  COULD  YOUR  STATE  DO  UNDER  THE  SSA? 

Develop  programs  on  as  generous  a  scale  as  it  desires, 
bearing  the  total  cost  above  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
federal  grant,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  law. 
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A  COMMON  FUND 
OF  KNOWLEDGE, 
SKILL,  EQUIPMENT 


Sketches  (or  murals  to  be 
placed  in  two  city  hospitals. 
Federal  Art  Project,  WPA, 
New  York  City  Division 


Left:  Modern  Surgery.  Fresco  designed 
by  Alfred  D.  Crimi  for  Harlem  Hospital. 
Below:  Research  for  the  Cure  and  Pre- 
vention of  Disease.  Portraits  of  Jenner, 
Robert  Koch,  William  Park,  Willard 
Parker,  Hideyo  Noguchi  and  Pasteur 
appear  in  this  design  by  Sakari  Suzuki  for 
Willard  Parker  Hospital,  New  York  City 


Why  Not  Do  Without  Clinics? 

What  Happened  When  Dayton  Tried  It 


BY  MARY  ROSS 


IF  all  the  churches  or  all  the  schools  of  a  large  Ameri- 
can city  closed  their  doors  for  a  year  or  two  in  the 
midst  of  hard  times,  there  would  be  protest  in  news- 
paper headlines,  editorials  and  sermons  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Clinics  are  relatively  newcomers  to  the  family  of 
public  services,  yet  for  many  people  in  many  American 
cities  they  are  a  chief  reliance  in  time  of  need  and  sick- 
ness. In  terms  of  social  history,  therefore,  something  al- 
most spectacular  happened  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  spring 
of  1934.  Hardly  remarked  in  the  local  newspapers  and 
unnoticed  elsewhere,  all  the  clinics  in  this  city  of  more 
than  200,000  folded  up  one  by  one.  They  have  stayed 
closed  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

First — in  April  1934 — went  the  municipal  clinics  of  the 
Dayton  Division  of  Health.  In  May  two  large  voluntary 
hospitals,  Miami  Valley  Hospital  and  St.  Elizabeth's, 
closed  their  outpatient  departments.  In  June  a  hot  fight 
and  a  "trial"  before  the  county  medical  society  led  to  the 
removal  of  the  word  "clinic"  from  the  plate  glass  door  of 
the  building  in  which  a  half-dozen  of  the  city's  best- 
known  physicians  conducted  a  private  group  practice 
under  the  name  of  The  Dayton  Clinic,  an  arrangement 
like  that  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic  or  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Minn.;  most  of  the  group  continued  practice 
at  the  same  address  but  as  individuals.  In  the  little  brick 
building  which  houses  the  Community  Chest  and  other 
social  agencies  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  became  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Center,  though  its  work  for  clients 
went  on  as  before,  supported  by  the  Chest  and  directed 
by  a  full  time  salaried  psychiatrist.  Except  for  the  Center, 
Dayton  has  been  without  benefit  of  anything  that  could 
be  called  a  clinic  for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  was  told  that 
even  now  if  a  visiting  speaker  uses  the  word  clinic  in  an 
address  before  the  county  medical  society  a  subdued  and 
somewhat  anomalous  ripple  runs  over  the  audience. 

Dayton's  experiment  in  doing  without  clinics  has  far 
more  than  local  interest,  since  such  a  step  has  been  wide- 
ly discussed  by  medical  groups  elsewhere  during  hard 
times  (as  by  the  Nassau  County  Medical  Society  in  New 
York)  and  effected  in  some  places  to  some  extent,  as  in 
the  spectacular  closing  in  1933  of  curative  clinics  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department.  [See  Public 
Health  and  Private  Doctors, 
by  Daisy  Lee  Worthington 
Worcester.  Survey  Graphic, 
April  1934.]  In  Ohio, 
Youngstown  had  set  a  prece- 
dent by  closing  most  clinics, 
though  those  which  dealt 


Doctors  in  many  places  complain  that  clinics 
compete  unfairly  with  the  individual  practi- 
tioner. Dayton  doctors  complained,  and  all  the 
clinics  were  closed.  Miss  Ross  tells  the  story 
on  the  basis  of  a  recent  visit  to  that  city 


with  the  communicable  conditions  of  tuberculosis  and 
venereal  diseases  remained  open.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
however,  Dayton  took  the  step  with  an  unprecedented 
completeness.  During  the  first  week  in  December  I  talked 
with  physicians  in  that  city,  social  workers,  nurses,  pub- 
lic health,  hospital  and  welfare  administrators  and  other 
interested  citizens  to  hear  their  views  of  the  result. 

BEHIND  the  clinic  discussion  in  Dayton  and  elsewhere 
lies  a  story  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  most 
of  its  action  in  the  past  thirty  years.  Clinics  started  out  as 
a  convenience  for  treatment  of  the  destitute,  a  method  of 
handing  out  medicines  to  the  sick  poor  to  whom  physi- 
cians were  willing  to  donate  their  services.  Doctors  could 
give  their  work  without  remuneration,  because  tradition 
permits  them  to  ask  large  fees  of  the  rich  whom  they 
treat  in  their  private  practice  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
fees  from  the  poor.  To  serve  on  a  clinic  staff,  moreover, 
has  brought  intangible  but  important  rewards  in  pres- 
tige, and  in  recent  decades,  in  professional  experience  and 
associations.  Even  now  unsalaried  clinic  appointments 
are  eagerly  sought. 

The  past  fifty  years'  advance  in  medicine  gradually 
turned  clinics  into  something  wholly  different  from 
their  original  form.  With  the  advance  of  medical  educa- 
tion, clinics  became  an  important  adjunct  to  medical 
schools  for  the  training  of  young  doctors.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  medical  science,  they  became  a  center  where 
older  men  could  meet  and  pool  the  knowledge  and  skills 
which  now  transcend  any  one  physician's  grasp.  The 
clinic  can  provide  laboratories,  X-rays  and  other  equip- 
ment which  an  individual  doctor  cannot  maintain  for 
himself.  It  can  make  the  diagnoses  that  hospitals  need 
for  people  admitted  to  their  wards,  and  can  give  after- 
care to  hospital  patients,  often  making  it  possible  to 
shorten  their  stay  in  the  wards. 

As  knowledge  has  widened  and  as  communicable  dis- 
eases and  epidemics  have  been  curbed  by  public  health 
measures,  medical  care  has  dealt  increasingly  with  more 
complicated  and  more  chronic  forms  of  care.  People  who 
might  have  died  off  young  from  tuberculosis  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago,  now  are  likely  to  live  to  middle  age  and 

may  have  to  reckon  with 


middle-aged  ailments,  like 
heart  diseases  or  diabetes 
which  require  care  over 
months  and  even  years. 
Many  who  would  not  have 
considered  themselves  poor 
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if  it  were  a  question  of  paying  for  the  care  of  a  cold  or  a 
stomach  ache,  found  themselves  unable  to  pay  for  ill- 
nesses which  required  costly  diagnostic  tests  and  consul- 
tations or  continued  treatments.  Clinics  became  the  poor 
man's  specialist  and  often  of  necessity  the  specialist  of 
people  who  in  health  did  not  have  to  regard  themselves 
as  "poor." 

In  some  fields  where  neglect  obviously  is  a  threat  to 
everyone,  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease  and  men- 
tal illness,  many  communities  have  de- 
veloped public  clinic  services  with  sal- 
aried staffs.  In  other  fields  part-pay  ser- 
vices have  been  worked  out  for  patients 
who  can  pay  something,  but  not  usual 
private  fees  for  the  care  they  need,  while 
nominal  charges — a  quarter  or  fifty  cents 
— are  asked  in  many  clinics  to  help  meet 
overhead  costs.  Advance  in  medical  sci- 
ence carried  clinics  not  only  into  new 
fields  but  also  to  new  people  wholly  be- 
yond the  realm  of  charity.  Groups  of  pri- 
vate doctors  banded  together  to  start  pri- 
vate clinics  fo.r  the  well-to-do,  thus  econo- 
mizing on  office  expenses  and  providing 
what  many  of  them  believe  is  a  better 
rounded  and  more  convenient  service  in 
that  specialists  of  many  kinds  can  work 
together  under  the  same  roof. 

Thus  medical  progress  itself  started  the 
boom  in  clinics.  They  increased  in  num- 
bers from  probably  less  than  150  in  1900 
to  nearly  8000  in  1930,  some  6600  of 
which  were  under  public  auspices,  such 
as  hospital  outpatient  departments,  charitable  clinics  in- 
dependent of  hospitals,  and  clinics  maintained  by  na- 
tional, state  and  local  governments.  In  1931  it  was  esti- 
mated that  patients  made  from  35  to  50  million  visits  to 
the  hospital  outpatient  departments  and  the  independent 
clinics.  In  1934  the  outpatient  departments  alone  re- 
corded 10  million  patients  and  more  than  34  million 
visits.  Almost  all  of  this  clinic  development  is  in  the 
cities.  In  urban  centers  with  well-developed  clinic  ser- 
vices there  was  an  average  of  about  one  clinic  visit  per 
capita  of  population  in  the  pre-depression  years. 

'"TpHOUGH  this  enormous  development  of  clinics 
JL  stems  from  the  development  of  medical  science  and 
practice  and  has  been  made  possible  almost  in  toto  by  the 
volunteered  work  of  the  doctors,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints from  medical  circles  that  clinics  are  a  Franken- 
stein threatening  to  swallow  individual  private  practice. 
This  was  the  complaint  in  Dayton,  only  it  was  the  clinics 
which  were  swallowed.  Doctors'  complaints  against  clin- 
ics generally  head  up  under  two  main  charges:  "clinic 
abuse,"  i.e.,  use  of  charitable  or  public  clinics  for  the  poor 
by  patients  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  private  doctor; 
and  "unfair  competition,"  i.e.,  competition  unfair  to  the 
individual  practitioner  on  the  part  of  clinics  whose  pa- 
tients pay.  The  former  charge  was  levelled  against  Day- 


ton's health  department  and  hospital  clinics,  the  latter 
against  the  private  Dayton  Clinic. 

"Clinic  abuse"  is  a  specter  which  stalked  long  before 
the  depression.  It  has  instigated  a  long  list  of  studies  by 
medical  societies,  hospitals  and  social  workers  to  see  if 
too  opulent  patients  do  slip  past  the  admitting  desk  and 
the  detailed  social  service  investigation  provided  by  al- 
most all  clinics  to  protect  their  deficits  against  unwar- 
ranted demands  for  free  service.  Apparently  the  first 
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extensive  study  on  record  is  that  made  by  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society  in  1912.  It  concluded  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  patients  whose  circumstances  were 
investigated  had  been  "worthy"  of  free  treatment.  The 
rest  might  have  paid  something  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  their  margin  of  income  was  so  slight  that 
they  could  not  have  paid  for  continued  care  or  care  of  a 
specialist;  in  practically  every  case  there  seemed  a  "very 
reasonable  doubt"  as  to  their  ability  to  pay  a  private  doc- 
•  tor.  Many  intervening  studies  have  shown  similar  find- 
ings. Whether  made  by  physicians  or  laymen,  all  have 
concluded  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  go  to 
clinics  cannot  afford  to  pay  private  fees  for  the  care  they 
need.  The  latest  study  of  which  I  know,  made  public  by 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society  a  few  weeks  ago,  analyzed 
5615  consecutive  admissions  to  six  Chicago  clinics  and 
found  that  3  percent  of  these  patients  could  have  paid 
usual  private  fees.  An  additional  1.1  percent  could  have 
paid  for  minor  illness  or  could  have  met  a  reduced  fee 
or  instalment  payments  for  more  serious  illness.  The 
clinics'  financial  diagnosis  apparently  was  right  in  95.9 
percent  of  the  cases.  Any  group  of  doctors  would  be  jubi- 
lant if  medical  diagnoses  were  95.9  percent  correct. 

The  specter  of  clinic  abuse  stalked  Dayton  doctors  in 
1932  and  1933.  They  met  in  the  clinics  people  who  for- 
merly had  come  to  their  private  offices.  Some  patients 
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came  to  clinics  in  automobiles.  One  came  in  a  Cadillac, 
authentic  if  elderly.  Another  patient  was  heard  to  ask  a 
friend  to  keep  her  place  in  the  clinic  line  while  she  went 
out  to  the  car  to  shut  off  her  radio.  I  was  told  by  several 
physicians  that  Dayton  clinics  were  41  percent  abused. 
None  could  tell  me  the  basis  on  which  that  figure  was 
reached.  One  doctor  said  you  had  only  to  look  at  the 
people  in  the  clinic  waiting  rooms  to  know  that  it  was 
true.  The  only  explanation  anyone  offered  was  that  of  a 
social  worker  who  said  it  was  estimated  that  60  percent 
of  the  clinic  patients  were  on  public  relief.  If  being  off 
the  relief  rolls  was  Dayton's  criterion  for  clinic  "abuse," 
it  was  a  rule  which  overlooked  the  fact  that  even  in  pros- 
perous times  there  are  many  people  who  haven't  the 


fact  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  medical  and 
surgical  clinics  of  this  hospital  actually  declined  in  the 
first  years  of  hard  times.  The  years  1929-1931  record  in 
turn  5582,  5522,  and  4764.  In  1932  there  was  a  rise  to 
7939,  followed  by  7870  in  1933.  A  large  part  of  this  in- 
crease is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  1932  and  thereafter 
the  hospital  housed  a  venereal  disease  clinic  and  a  tuber- 
culosis clinic  formerly  maintained  by  other  organizations. 
In  the  dental  clinic  the  number  of  patients  rose  from 
1009  in  1929  to  2133.  The  chief  of  the  dental  service,  Dr. 
E.  B.  Tizzard,  does  not  seem  to  have  found  the  growth 
unwarranted,  for  in  the  hospital's  annual  report  for  1934 
he  writes  that  the  clinic's  closing  was  a  "calamity"  to 
people  on  the  borderline  of  dependency. 
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price  of  sickness  even  though  they  can  manage  somehow 
the  routine  bills  of  landlord  and  grocer. 

Doubtless  there  was  some  abuse  of  the  Dayton  clinics. 
The  outpatient  department  of  one  hospital  never  had 
required  a  financial  investigation  for  admission,  and  in 
bad  times  as  in  good  accepted  all  who  came.  None  of  the 
available  records,  however,  support  the  view  presented  to 
me  by  several  physicians — that  there  was  a  loss  of  pa- 
tients' morale  and  an  avalanche  of  unwarranted  demand 
for  clinic  care  in  1932  and  1933.  The  total  number  of 
visits  reported  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  for  all 
clinics — health  department,  hospitals  and  community 
center — rose  from  42,246  in  1929  to  a  peak  of  110,256  in 
1933.  That  means  an  increase  of  about  160  percent.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period  relief  rolls  grew  400  percent  and 
widening  circles  not  on  relief  faced  shrunken  incomes. 

Some  of  the  increased  volume  of  clinic  service  repre- 
sented moreover  not  an  increasing  clinic  clientele,  but 
more  adequate  service  to  those  already  on  the  clinic  lists 
and  the  opening  of  new  types  of  service  which  very  pos- 
sibly had  not  been  available  previously  to  low  income 
families.  The  Miami  Valley  Hospital,  for  example,  had 
new  clinics  for  diabetes  and  allergy  in  1932  and  1933. 
While  clinic  visits  recorded  by  that  hospital  increased  by 
130  percent  in  1933  over  1929,  the  number  of  clinic  pa- 
tients showed  an  upswing  of  not  quite  52  percent.  In 


The  broad  view,  therefore,  is  of  a  growth  in  clinic  ser- 
vice which  seems  most  moderate  for  years  when  family 
incomes  were  melting  away  or  wholly  lost.  That  view  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  hard  times  ground  severely 
in  Dayton;  1931  and  1932  saw  the  failure  of  a  large  bank 
and  the  freezing  up  of  a  group  of  building  and  loan 
associations  which  held  all  that  many  provident  families 
had  put  by  for  rainy  days.  The  general  effect  on  the  life 
of  the  city  is  evident  in  tax  delinquencies,  which  have 
been  so  severe  that  at  times  public  schools  have  been 
closed  for  a  part  of  the  week  and  some  of  the  fire  sta- 
tions discontinued.  Moreover  at  the  peak  of  calamity  in 
1932  and  1933  Dayton  had  only  half  the  ratio  of  clinic 
visits  to  population  shown  in  pre-depression  years  by 
other  large  cities  which  have  well  developed  clinic  ser- 
vices. 

There  is  a  divergence  as  to  who  closed  the  Dayton 
clinics.  Members  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Medical  Society,  who  most 
courteously  invited  me  to  meet  with  them,  maintained 
that  they  were  closed  because  the  burden  became  too 
heavy  for  the  hospitals.  This  is  not  the  view  held  by  the 
public  generally  nor  by  the  persons  associated  with  the 
hospitals  with  whom  I  talked.  Among  the  doctors  them- 
selves opinions  differ.  One  physician  struck  his  desk  em- 
phatically. "Nothing  in  this  situation  resembled  a  doc- 
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tors'  strike,"  he  said  to  me.  This  was  not  in  reply  to  a 
question.  He  volunteered  it.  So  too  did  another  physician 
the  next  day  when,  looking  up  with)  a  smile,  he  said, 
"I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  the  only  way  to  describe  what 
happened  is  a  doctors'  strike." 

Individual  vs.  Group? 

IN  the  published  report  of  the  Miami  Valley  Hospital 
for  1934  the  superintendent,  Dr.  E.  R.  Crew,  declared, 
"In  May,  at  the  request  of  the  Montgomery  County  Med- 
ical Society  the  clinics  maintained  at  the  hospital  were 
closed."  In  the  same  publication  the  chief  of  the  hospital's 
medical  staff,  Dr.  Warren  C.  Breidenbach,  a  well-known 
specialist  in  the  city,  made  his  major  report  on  "the 
mechanism  and  effect  of  discontinuance  of  outpatient 
clinics."  In  beginning  his  discussion,  he  wrote:  "We 
must  start  with  a  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Medical  Society  in  March  1934,  at  which  time  the  Society 
voted  to  close  all  outpatient  clinics.  This  action  naturally 
necessitated  supplemental  action  by  the  hospitals."  In 
speaking  of  the  closing  of  the  health  department  clinics, 
the  Commissioner  of  Health,  Dr.  A.  O.  Peters,  said  "We 
felt  we  should  follow  the  leadership  of  our  doctors."  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  of  the 
medical  society  which  I  attended,  one  member  said  that 
not  a  word  had  been  spoken  at  the  Society's  meetings 
about  closing  the  clinics.  "The  only  action  taken,"  he 
added,  "was  to  declare  that  no  member  of  the  Society 
would  serve  in  a  clinic  without  adequate  remuneration." 
Yet  the  venereal  disease  clinic  at  the  Miami  Valley  Hos- 
pital was  closed  with  the  rest,  although  the  city  made  an 
appropriation  permitting  payment  of  the  physicians  who 
served  in  it. 

The  issue  was  somewhat  different  in  the  case  of  the 
private  Dayton  Clinic,  which  had  been  instituted  co- 
operatively by  a  group  of  physicians  as  a  form  of 
group  practice.  Here  the  contention  was  that  these  phy- 
sicians were  getting  an  undue  share  of  medical  income 
through  "unfair  competition"  with  the  individual  prac- 
titioner. Motions  to  expel  or  suspend  them  from  the 
county  society  were  lost  at  a  meeting  held  in  June  1934, 
but  a  motion  was  passed  expressing  the  Society's  disap- 
proval of  group  practice.  As  a  result  the  name  was  re- 
moved from  the  door  of  the  building  and  the  doctors 
who  have  their  offices  there  now  send  out  their  bills  in- 
dividually instead  of  as  an  organization. 

At  bottom,  the  issue  which  ran  through  the  whole 
clinic  controversy  seems  to  have  been  as  much  protest 
against  organized  medical  practice,  whether  in  hospital, 
health  department  or  private  group,  as  against  the  non- 
payment of  doctors.  "Doctors  were  as  frightened  as 
everyone  else  by  hard  times,"  said  one  physician,  "and 
you  can't  expect  men  who  are  afraid  of  being  hungry  to 
be  very  reasonable." 

The  clinic's  closing  was  made  possible  by  a  gap  in  the 
rules  of  the  FERA.  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  7  autho- 
rized relief  administrations  to  pay  stipulated  fees  to  pri- 
vate physicians  for  care  given  to  relief  clients  at  home 
or  in  their  offices.  The  intention  was  to  provide  a  supple- 


ment to  the  free  medical  care  that  communities  already 
were  providing,  and  so  to  ease  part  of  the  added  load 
that  hard  times  had  thrown  on  the  medical  profession. 
The  order  did  not  authorize  grants  of  federal  funds  to 
hospitals  or  clinics,  which  were  deemed  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  community.  In  Dayton  and  elsewhere, 
therefore,  the  rule  produced  an  anomalous  situation.  If 
members  of  a  family  on  relief  went  to  a  clinic  for  care, 
the  doctor  who  treated  them  got  no  remuneration.  If  the 
same  people,  with  proper  authorization  from  the  relief 
authorities,  sought  care  at  a  doctor's  office  or  called  him 
to  their  home,  relief  funds  paid  the  doctor  a  fee. 

Dayton's  set-up  for  medical  relief  under  this  order  was 
started  in  April  1934,  just  as  the  clinics  were  closed.  It 
was  argued  that  the  plan  could  be  substituted  for  them. 
That  clinic  patients  who  were  on  relief  could  now  be 
cared  for  by  private  physicians  in  the  course  of  their  prac- 
tice and  that  such  patients  not  on  relief  could  have  re- 
course to  five  part-time  city  physicians,  maintained  for 
many  years  under  the  city  health  department  for  the  sick 
poor.  Or  they  could  turn  to  their  own  physician  for  what 
they  could  pay  then  or  later  if  the  doctor  wished  to  carry 
them  on  that  basis.  The  relief  administration  set  aside  a 
flat  sum  of  approximately  $1  per  month  per  family  on 
the  relief  rolls  for  medical  payments.  This  was  to  pro- 
vide fees  of  $1  an  office  visit,  $2  a  home  call,  a  rate  adopt- 
ed by  many  cities  throughout  the  country.  Through  the 
months  when  sickness  was  prevalent,  however,  the  ap- 
propriation did  not  cover  the  bills;  since  the  clinics  were 
shut,  Dayton's  relief  allowance  for  sickness  had  to  carry 
a  much  heavier  load  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
clinic  services  had  continued  as  was  intended.  When  the 
allotment  did  not  cover  the  bills,  Dayton  doctors  received 
whatever  pro-rata  share  was  available,  once  as  little  as 
40  cents  on  the  dollar. 

THE  health  department  set  aside  the  $3000  which 
had  been  appropriated  annually  for  its  venereal  dis- 
ease clinic,  to  pay  a  fee  of  $1  an  office  visit  to  private  doc- 
tors for  treatment  given  in  their  offices  to  people  who 
were  not  on  relief  but  could  not  pay.  (Relief  clients  came 
under  the  rule  mentioned  above.)  This  allowance  proved 
sufficient  to  meet  the  doctors'  bills  in  1934,  but  in  1935 
the  $3000  ran  out  by  the  end  of  March  and  no  more  funds 
— or  treatments — were  available  until  December.  The 
Montgomery  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  withdrew 
$1000  previously  contributed  to  the  tuberculosis  clinic  at 
the  Miami  Valley  Hospital  for  X-rays  and  used  it  to  pay 
private  roentgenologists,  selected  by  the  patient's  family 
physician,  at  the  rate  of  $5  an  X-ray. 

Now  all  of  this  was  in  the  interest  of  individualism 
in  medical  practice,  yet  when  the  system  was  in  full 
sway,  Dayton  had  actually  a  degree  of  state  medicine  not 
often  tried  in  this  country.  That  is,  medical  care  for  a 
very  considerable  number  of  its  people  was  provided  by 
government-supported  services  supplied  through  private 
physicians  on  a  fee  basis  or  by  the  city  doctors  on  salary.- 
The  philanthropy  represented  in  the  long  American  tra- 
dition of  the  clinic  had  been  wiped  out.  An  unknown 
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but  doubtless  large  share  of 
the  free  medical  service  given 
in  the  community  was  car- 
ried, of  course,  by  the  physi- 
cians themselves,  either  as 
personal  charity  or  in  the 
somewhat  forlorn  hope  of 
payment  in  better  times. 
While  payments  to  physi- 
cians under  the  relief  ar- 
rangement were  at  a  mod- 
erate and  sometimes  a  low 
rate,  the  relief  plan  made 
available  an  average  of  more 
than  $50  a  month  for  each 
of  approximately  200  Dayton 
doctors  who  signed  contracts 
with  the  relief  administra- 
tion. Actually,  of  course,  the 
amounts  received  by  individ- 
ual physicians  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  amount  of 
service  they  gave  to  relief 
clients. 

The  plan  received  a  jolt 
last  autumn  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  federal  re- 
lief appropriations  were  to 
be  discontinued.  When  they 
stopped  on  December  1, 
Montgomery  County  had  lo- 
cal relief  funds  in  sight  to  last  only  until  March  to  take 
care  of  families  not  transferred  to  WPA.  The  city  has  no 
relief  funds  at  all.  At  its  first  meeting,  held  while  I  was 
in  Dayton,  the  incoming  county  relief  board  raised  the 
question  of  the  costs  of  medical  relief  for  these  6500  fami- 
lies, and  also  of  the  cost  of  such  services  to  about  an  equal 
number  of  families  transferred  to  WPA.  The  latter  no 
longer  are  eligible  for  relief-paid  medical  care  and  their 
usual  wages  of  $55  a  month  will  not  permit  them  to  pay 
sickness  bills  for  themselves. 

EVEN  before  these  new  and  urgent  problems  arose 
Dayton's  health  department  had  taken  steps  to  re- 
sume its  venereal  disease  clinic  on  the  grounds  of  need 
and  economy.  This  was  opened  on  December  2,  staffed 
by  two  part-time  salaried  city  physicians,  two  nurses,  an 
investigator  and  clerical  assistants.  Patients  who  can  pay 
as  much  as  25  or  50  cents  a  visit  will  be  asked  to  meet 
those  fees.  Those  who  can  pay  more  than  50  cents  are 
referred  to  private  physicians.  Patients  on  relief  were  not, 
however,  eligible,  and  at  the  time  the  county  relief  board 
was  still  paying  private  doctors  $1  a  visit  for  care  of  the 
same  sort  given  by  them  in  their  offices.  The  relative 
public  economy  of  the  clinic  is  clear.  Dr.  Peters,  the 
health  officer,  told  me  that  he  estimates  that  its  running 
costs  would  be  $500  a  month,  of  which  he  hopes  to  re- 
cover half  from  patients'  fees.  He  estimated  the  net  ex- 
pense therefore  at  $3000  a  year,  or  what  the  city  paid 


Keystone 

This  clinic  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer  and  allied  diseases  in  the  New  York  Infirm- 
ary for  Women  and  Children  is  equipped  to  give  service  that  no  individual  doctor  can  afford 


for  3000  treatments  given  last  year  to  city  patients  by  the 
private  doctors  in  their  offices.  The  present  clinic  set-up 
can  handle  as  many  as  1000  treatments  a  week;  if  there 
is  demand,  the  city's  $3000  therefore  will  make  available 
not  3000  but  50,000  venereal  disease  treatments  a  year  for 
people  who  can  pay  nothing  or  only  a  little. 

Dr.  Peters  told  me  that  the  opening  of  the  clinic  had 
been  approved  by  the  Clinic  Committee  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Medical  Society  provided  there  is  ade- 
quate financial  investigation  of  patients;  that  the  clinic 
is  held  on  city  owned  property  (which  means  not  in  a 
hospital,  since  Dayton  has  no  municipal  institution) ;  and 
that  the  physicians  who  serve  in  it  are  adequately  paid. 
The  doctors'  salary  scale  was  approved  by  the  Society's 
Public  Relations  Committee.  The  clinic  is  housed  in  a 
municipal  community  center  convenient  to  a  Negro  dis- 
trict but  rather  inaccessible  for  white  residents. 

When  I  was  in  Dayton  the  county  relief  board  was 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  resuming  other  clinic  ser- 
vices in  the  hospitals,  with  salaried  physicians.  Members 
of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  of  the  county  society 
told  me  that  the  doctors  recognize  the  county's  financial 
plight.  They  thought  that  it  will  be  possible  to  work  out 
a  plan  to  have  clinics  again,  provided  that  patients'  in- 
comes are  carefully  investigated  and  the  attending  doc- 
tors are  salaried.  Some  individual  physicians  said  privately 
that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  the  clinics  re-open.  Pa- 
tients without  money  come  to  (Continued  on  page  122) 
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Chinatown's  Last  Stand 


BY  PARDEE  LOWE 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
Chinatown  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  past. 
Eighty-five  years  ago  when 
gold  was  discovered  in  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  China,  like 
the  eastern  United  States, 
spilled  into  California  an  ap- 
parently endless  stream  of  young  men  eager  to  try  their 
fortunes.  Most  of  them  came  from  the  crowded  districts 
around  Canton,  ancient  port  of  trade  with  the  Occident. 
The  T'ai  Ping  Rebellion  had  prostrated  the  country;  for- 
eign trade  and  treaty  ports  had  upset  its  economic  equi- 
librium; the  land  could  not  feed  its  hungry  millions. 
Across  the  -China  Sea  lay  America,  land  of  gold.  "The 
Golden  Mountains,"  the  Chinese  called  it,  and  so  they  call 
America  still.  Out  of  such  optimism  Chinatown  was 
born.  Now,  unknown  to  most  of  the  world,  it  makes  its 
pessimistic  last  stand — not  a  violent,  glorious  Thermopo- 
\x  or  Waterloo,  but  a  patient,  steady  resistance,  an  "eco- 
nomic last  stand."  It  is  a  curious  footnote  to  affairs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  that  the  drama  of  economic  con- 
flict in  San  Francisco's  most  historic  spot  is  between  two 
branches  of  the  Mongolian  race,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese,  and  that  the  slogan  of  the  defenders  is  "China- 
town for  the  Chinese." 

To  understand  how  and  why  Chinatown  is  being  in- 
vaded, ironically  at  the  same  time  that  old  China  is  under 
the  thrust  of  conquest,  one  must  go  back  to  the  common 
beginning  of  most  contemporary  Californian  institutions, 
the  Gold  Rush.  That  was  in  the  lusty  hey-day  of  clipper 
ships  skippered  by  shrewd  Yankee  traders,  most  of  them 
gifted  with  the  advertising  instincts  of  a  modern  Cali- 
fornia realtor.  Their  ships  sped  across  the  Pacific,  holds 
bulging  with  profitable  human  cargo.  Thousands  of  stur- 
dy Chinese  young  men.  torn  directly  from  their  villages, 
were  unloaded  at  San  Francisco.  Some  rushed  to  the  gold 
fields.  Others  remained  and  established  themselves  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  city,  the  Spanish  Plaza. 

The  Spaniards,  seventy-three  years  before,  had  selected 
the  site  for  the  small  settlement  known  as  Yerba  Buena. 
When  Mexican  superseded  Spanish  rule,  the  colony  re- 
mained small.  In  1847  the  future  metropolis  could  boast 
of  only  200  houses  and  800  inhabitants.  No  one  imagined 
that  it  was  destined  for  greatness.  But  two  years  later, 
after  gold  was  discovered,  Yerba  Buena  became  over- 
night the  booming,  roisterous,  American  town  of  San 
Francisco- — the  jumping-off  spot  for  the  gold-diggings. 
The  drowsy  old  Spanish  Plaza  awoke  to  find  itself  trans- 
formed into  Portsmouth  Square — the  home  of  a  make- 
shift civic  government,  the  center  of  industry  and  trade, 


"Against  American  prejudice  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  held  its  exotic  own,  but  can  it  now 
survive  the  thrust  of  Japanese  commercial  in- 
vasion?" asks  an  American  born  Chinese  who 
knows  Chinatown  not  only  as  a  tourist  attraction 
but  as  a  place  where  his  people  work  and  live 


the  Bacchanalian  playground 
for  gamblers,  thieves  and 
prostitutes,  the  court  of  jus- 
tice and  execution  ground 
for  the  dreaded  vigilantes. 

Unperturbed  by  this 
strange,  robust  American  en- 
vironment, the  Chinese  im- 
migrants made  themselves  at  home  along  Sacramento 
Street,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  cove  where  floated  the 
clipper  ships  that  brought  them.  They  were  accepted  by 
the  Spanish,  French,  and  Latin-Americans,  the  darker- 
skinned  population,  who  were  already  being  patronized 
and  abused  by  the  American  newcomers  from  the  East- 
ern States.  They  named  the  Chinese  quarter  The  City, 
and  Sacramento  Street  became  The  Street  of  the  Sons  of 
Tang. 

The  Sons  of  Tang 

THE  name  of  Tang  stands  for  much  in  southern 
Chinese  history.  For  independence  of  spirit,  bravery, 
industry  and  provincialism.  These  were  the  qualities  that 
characterized  the  early  Chinese  settlers  of  California,  who 
hailed  from  the  southern  province  of  Kwangtung.  They 
possessed  a  history  of  turbulent  rebellious  activity  unsur- 
passed even  by  the  Irish.  Throughout  China's  long  his- 
tory their  territory  has  ever  been  the  refuge  of  the  van- 
quished and  they,  the  staunch  supporters  of  lost  causes. 
When  the  Tartar,  Mongol  and  Manchu  invasions  swept 
over  the  Great  Wall,  they  upheld  the  native  Chinese 
dynasties  to  the  last.  Even  when  finally  subdued  by  the 
Manchus  and  forced  to  wear  the  queue,  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  themselves  subjugated.  When  a  co-provin- 
cial, the  self-styled  Prince  of  Heaven,  raised  the  banners 
of  revolt  in  1851,  they  flocked  to  his  support.  The  conse- 
quent T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion  wrecked  the  Manchu  Empire 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  foreign  domination  of  China. 

The  Chinese  immigrants  from  Kwangtung,  bringing 
this  intense  hatred  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  with  them  to 
California,  recalled  the  glories  of  the  dynasty  which  cen- 
turies before  had  successfully  conquered  and  permanent- 
ly civilized  the  land  south  of  the  Long  River.  They  were 
entitled  to  call  themselves  The  Sons  of  Tang. 

From  its  inception,  Chinatown  was  destined  to  grow. 
In  two  decades  its  population  increased  twelve-fold.  Chi- 
nese commercial  concerns  sprang  up  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  thousands  of  Chinese  immigrants.  Chinatown  be- 
came an  entrepot,  commercial  center,  a  storehouse  of 
great  wealth,  a  giant  bank  of  deposit  and  foreign  ex- 
change, a  post  office  and  a  recreational  center. 

From  The  Street  of  the  Sons  of  Tang,  slowly  and  not 
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without  resistance, 
some  Chinese  moved 
into  the  old  ramshack- 
led  buildings  along 
Dupont  Street,  later 
changed  to  Grant  Ave- 
nue. Each  added  street, 
once  occupied,  was  ear- 
marked by  the  Chinese 
for  their  own.  Streets 
and  alleys  whose 
tongue-twisting  Amer- 
ican names  the  Chinese 
could  not  pronounce 
were  rechristened  in 
Chinese.  There  was 
New  and  Old  Spanish 
Alley.  There  was  the 
Street  of  the  Imperial 
Consort  of  Heaven 
which  obtained  its  title 
from  the  temple  erect- 
ed by  the  first  Chinese 
to  show  their  gratitude 
for  their  safe  arrival  in 
a  new  land.  There  was 
Horse  Stable  Alley 
where  horses  and  state- 
ly buggies,  known  as 
"The  Carriages  of  the 
Chinese  Goddess  of 
Mercy,"  could  be  rent- 
ed. There  was  The 
Street  Bordering  the 

Flowery  Park,  so  designated  because  it  paralleled  Ports- 
mouth Square.  There  was  Plain  Speech  John's  Alley, 
named  for  an  enterprising  American  grocer  who  could 
speak  the  Cantonese  dialect  with  the  fluency  and  sing- 
song grace  of  a  native.  There  was  The  Street  of  Virtue 
and  Harmony  whose  narrow,  block-long  alley  received 
its  title  from  a  felicitous,  flaming  red,  sash-festooned 
motto  that  hung  suspended  over  the  front  door  of  a  large 
overflowing  Chinese  grocery.  There  was  humdrum  Fire 
Escape  Alley,  whose  narrow  confines  mingled  the  inde- 
scribable but  authentic  odors  of  old  Chinatown,  the 
smells  of  opium,  sandalwood  incense,  fresh  fish,  slaugh- 
tered chickens  and  barbecued  ducks. 

The  most  delightful  transformation  was  made  when 
the  good  old  Irish  name  of  Sullivan's  Alley  was  meta- 
morphosed into  the  Lane  of  the  Golden  Chrysanthemum. 
Here  old  Chinatown  reveled  in  the  fleshpots  of  Canton. 
A  small  teahouse,  living  up  to  its  colorful  name,  served 
the  most  fragrant  tea  in  all  Chinatown,  made  from  the 
choicest  tea  leaves  and  the  virginal  buds  of  the  golden 
chrysanthemum,  and  offered  to  guests  in  fat-bellied 
bowls  with  dainty  lids.  Here  one  could  lunch  on  such 
delicacies  as  piping  hot  "hour  cakes,"  no  larger  than  an 
American  dumpling,  with  tiny  hearts  of  chopped  shrimps, 
water  chestnuts,  onions  and  pork  fat.  After  the  Chinese 
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San  Francisco's  Chinatown. 


opera,  one  could  feast 
on  such  midnight  spe- 
cialties as  raviolis  fried 
to  a  crisp  golden  brown, 
smothered  with  a 
sweet-sour  sauce  liber- 
ally sprinkled  with  gar- 
lic, onions,  and  bell 
peppers.  In  architecture 
as  in  food,  in  its  exter- 
nal as  well  as  internal 
aspects,  Chinatown  was 
a  bit  of  Canton  trans- 
planted in  San  Fran- 
cisco. However,  there 
were  certain  streets  the 
Chinese  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  rename 
but  only  to  transliter- 
ate. They  discovered 
that  certain  names  were 
extremely  sacred  to  the 
Americans  and  that  on 
certain  days  of  the  year 
the  pictures  of  these 
men  were  brought  out 
and  worshiped  to  the 
joyful  accompaniment 
of  music,  orations,  fire- 
crackers and  feasting. 
The  streets,  named  in 
honor  of  the  three  most 
toasted  American  he- 
roes of  the  Wild  West, 

George  Washington,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Henry  Clay, 

were  not  renamed. 

BY  1882  the  boundaries  of  the  Chinese  quarter  were 
fairly  well  defined.  Small,  overcrowded,  and  an  ex- 
tremely expensive  place  in  which  to  live,  Chinatown  oc- 
cupied approximately  ten  square  city  blocks.  It  contained 
some  20,000  souls.  It  was  completely  surrounded  by  the 
American  shopping  and  financial  districts,  the  infamous 
Barbary  Coast,  the  pretentious  mansions  of  the  Golden 
West's  empire  builders,  and  the  shanties  of  the  prolific 
newcomers,  Irish  and  Italians,  who  substituted  for  and 
competed  with  Chinese  labor. 

While  San  Francisco  was  pouring  its  growing  white 
population  into  the  outlying  residential  areas  newly  re- 
covered from  the  sand  dunes,  Chinatown  could  not  ex- 
pand in  area.  Instead,  the  Chinese  literally  dug  in,  lived 
in  basements,  subdivided  their  already  small  lodgings  in- 
to tiers  of  bunks  and  lofts.  Out  of  this  enforced  close 
living  arose  the  mistaken  myth  of  an  extensive  under- 
world Chinatown,  a  myth  which  was  to  make  the  for- 
tunes of  many  a  Western  parasite  who  wore  the  badge  of 
a  Chinatown  guide  and  loitered  on  the  borders  of  China- 
town to  await  gullible  sightseers. 

Space  in  Chinatown  was  at  a  premium.  White  owners 
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held  a  virtual  monop- 
oly of  all  the  Chinese 
living  quarters.  Aided 
by  racial  residential 
restrictions  and  dis- 
criminatory munici- 
pal ordinances,  they 
boosted  the  rent.  Chi- 
nese tenants,  when 
forced  out  of  their 
stores  and  lodgings, 
immediately  retaliat- 
ed with  a  time-hon- 
ored economic  cus- 
tom, compelling  a 
prospective  lessee  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  previous  occupant  before  dealing 
with  the  landlord.  The  landlords  were  curbed.  The  pay- 
ment of  good  will  money  for  the  privilege  of  renting  real 
estate  was  confirmed.  Because  living  quarters  and  busi- 
ness sites  were  so  limited,  prospective  lessees  were  will- 
ing to  offer  the  premiums  for  the  space  they  desired.  The 
amounts  ranged  from  a  ten  dollar  bonus  for  a  sunny 
room,  to  several  thousand  dollars  for  permission  to  rent 
a  well  located  store.  The  custom  was  later  to  prove  a 
boomerang. 

The  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  which 
opened  California  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  brought  only 
misery  and  woe  to  its  Chinese  builders.  Formerly  the  only 
available  labor  group,  they  found  themselves  dispossessed 
by  increasing  numbers  of  European  immigrants.  When 
California,  no  longer  geographically  isolated  or  econom- 
ically insulated  from  the  remainder  of  the  country,  ex- 
perienced the  full  devastating  effects  of  national  depres- 


sions, it  conveniently  blamed  the  Chinese  for  all  its 
economic  and  social  ills.  Like  the  Jews  in  modern  Ger- 
many, the  Chinese  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  were 
persecuted  and  mobbed  and  made  the  universal  scape- 
goat for  the  inability  of  Pacific  Coast  Americans  to  meet 
the  challenging  demands  of  social  change  precipitated 
by  technological  improvement. 

'T1HE  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  the  invocation  of 
JL  discriminatory  federal  and  state  legislation,  following 
immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  sealed  the  doom  of  Chinatown's  economic  suc- 
cess. The  social  and  economic  foundations  of  The  City 
of  the  Sons  of  Tang  had  been  grounded  solely  upon  the 
labors  of  the  unattached  Chinese  immigrants.  With  their 
flight  to  Kwangtung  and  their  gradual  dispersion  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  Chinatown  lost  its  air 
of  material  well  being. 

Practically  confined  to  their  ghetto,  unable  to  compete 
with  American  business,  many  remaining  Chinese  sought 
other  non-competitive  economic  channels  beside  those  of 
the  laundry  and  chop  suey  restaurant.  They  found  it  in 

IN  THE  EIGHTIES:  Here,  before  the  great  fire  and  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Japanese,  Chinatown  was  a  transplanted  bit  of  ancient  Canton 


the  art  goods  business,  which  had  gradually  increased  in 
popularity  since  the  fifties  when  American  miners  traded 
gold  dust  for  expensive  shawls  and  fans  from  Canton.  As 
sightseers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  thronged  the  streets 
of  Chinatown  to  see  the  Oriental  iniquities  and  myster- 
ies so  widely  publicized  by  the  anti-Chinese  politicians 
and  labor  agitators  this  trade  flourished.  Tourists  re- 
turned to  their  homes  with  sensational  tales  told  to  them 
by  the  Chinatown  guides.  This  invaluable  free  publicity 
was  continued  in  fiction,  news  reports  and  popular  songs. 
Soon  Chinatown,  which  the  politicians  had  once  termed 
the  plague  spot  of  the  world,  was  transmuted  'into  some- 
thing innocuous  and  ethereal — "dreamy,  dreamy  China- 
town." 

The  local  chamber  of  commerce,  in  the  interests  of 
civic  profit,  completed  the  volte  face  by  disseminating  full 
page  illustrated  advertisements  extolling  the  exotic  beau- 
ty and  alluring  features  of  its  Chinese  colony.  Under  this 
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strong  glow  of  friendly  publicity,  Chinatown  melted, 
forgot  its  old  wounds,  shed  its  sinister  aspect,  was  bap- 
tized anew,  and  emerged  from  its  baptism  with  a  golden 
halo — the  chief  jewel  in  San  Francisco's  starry  diadem  of 
tourist  attractions. 

For  two  decades,  1906-1926,  the  vigorous  promotion  of 
the  bazaar  trade,  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Ex- 
position, the  World  War,  and  the  pathologically  prosper- 
ous era  of  the  twenties,  were  powerful  factors  in  checking 
the  economic  decline  of  Chinatown.  Noticing  that  Chi- 
nese art  goods  shops  were  jostling  elbows  with  the  ex- 
clusive stores  of  the  American  down-town  shopping 
district,  undiscerning  observers  believed  that  Chinatown 
was  waxing  prosperous.  Actually,  the  very  reverse  was 
occurring.  The  harvests  that  they  saw  indicated  that 
autumn  was  falling  over  Chinatown. 

During  periods  of  hard  times  before  1929  the  applica- 
tion of  social  intelligence  of  a  high  order  prevented  the 
Chinese  from  being  completely  eliminated.  Social  secur- 
ity, controversial  subject  of  our  generation,  was  an  old 
story  to  them.  From  the  beginning  of  their  colony  they 
had  their  own  workable  scheme  of  unemployment  in- 


surance. 


Seven  giant  social  and  benevolent  organizations,  formed 
along  district  lines,  aimed  to  meet  every  social  and  eco- 
nomic need.  Moral  suasion  made  membership  in  these 
organizations  compulsory  and  the  ingrained  sense  of 
family  and  district  loyalty  made  these  groups  socially  ef- 
fective. They  provided  food,  lodgings,  loans  and  em- 
ployment for  every  Chinese  out  of  a  job.  They  protected 
their  members  from  the  aggressions  of  other  Chinese 
groups  as  well  as  from  hostile  whites.  They  provided  for 
the  general  welfare  of  their  members,  even  to  the  point 
of  shipping  the  bones  of  their  dead  associates  back  to 
China.  As  a  consequence  of  these  activities,  the  Chinese 
immigrant  of  the  past  never  became  an  object  of  Amer- 
ican civic  or  private  charity. 

When  immigration   restriction  attained  the  point  of 

TODAY:  Many  of  these  buildings  are  occupied  by  Japanese  mer- 
chants; but  the  girls  shown  on  the  school  steps  live  in  Chinatown 


total  exclusion,  the  single  men  began  to  disappear.  They 
were  replaced  by  the  wives  and  families  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants anxious  to  remain  in  this  country.  The  total  Chi- 
nese population  of  San  Francisco,  which  had  reached  the 
high  water  mark  of  30,000  in  1878,  had  declined  to  7,744 
in  1920. 

The  arrival  of  Chinese  families  only  served  to  compli- 
cate the  economic  situation  of  Chinatown,  adding  to  the 
number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  chief  contributors  to  the  economic  welfare  of  China- 
town, the  single  men,  were  being  withdrawn.  Chinese 
merchants,  with  families  firmly  rooted  in  the  Chinese 
quarter,  lost  their  economic  mobility.  Their  eggs  were  all 
in  one  basket.  When  depressions  came  they  ofen  went 
bankrupt  and  were  thrown  into  the  swollen  ranks  of  the 


unskilled  labor.  Empty  stores, 
formerly  unheard  of,  com- 
menced to  dot  the  quarter.  The 
depression  since  1929  has  only 
emphasized  the  economic  de- 
cline of  Chinatown.  Like  many 
private  American  charities,  the 
old  district  associations  are  no 
longer  able  to  continue  their 
former  benevolences.  The  en- 
tire burden  of  caring  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Chinese  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  loaded  on  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  its  California 
agent,  the  SERA. 

Not  even  the  fire  and  earth- 
quake of  1906 — resulting -in  the 
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extinction  of  old  rookeries  and  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings— changed  Chinatown  as  much  as  the  present  crisis. 
Until  1929  the  size  of  the  area,  because  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  racial  residential  restrictions  and  good  will  lease 
payments,  remained  the  same.  Living  conditions  became 
worse  with  the  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  Chi- 
nese families,  and  are  held  responsible  by  local  public 
health  authorities  for  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality 
and  the  spread  of  such  communicable  diseases  as  tuber- 
culosis and  pneumonia.  But,  paradoxically,  as  China- 
town's commercial  population  declines  there  is  not  a 
concomitant  expansion  of  opportunity  for  those  who 
remain.  Chinatown  makes  its  last  stand  not  only  against 
general  decay,  but  against  the  aggressive  competition  of 
China's  ancient  kin  and  modern  invaders,  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  Invasion 

IN  1880  there  were  only  148  Japanese  and  105,465  Chi- 
nese living  in  the  United  States.  By  1930,  the  tables 
had  been  turned.  In  that  year  there  were  138,834  Japanese 
and  74,954  Chinese  resident  in  this  country. 

This  steady  increase  in  the  Japanese  population  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  American  politicians  and  militant  laboring 
groups,  even  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  immigration 
of  a  generation  before.  Enactment  of  restrictive  legislative 
measures,  especially  in  the  field  of  western  agriculture, 
diverted  the  Japanese  to  other  fields  of  labor.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Chinese,  they  sought  non-competitive 
commercial  activities.  There  were  none  left.  Therefore, 
they  invaded  those  businesses  which  the  Chinese  had 
already  discovered  and  developed.  On  the  whole,  the 
Japanese  have  been  successful.  Failing  in  the  restaurant 
field,  they  have  successfully  driven  a  huge  wedge  in  the 
laundry  business  and  practically  absorbed  the  bazaars. 

The  absorption  of  the  Chinese  bazaar  trade  seems  char- 
acteristic of  Japanese  efficiency.  Starting  with  a  few  shops 
in  the  down-town  American  shopping  district  in  1906, 
the  Japanese  stores  have  steadily  advanced  along  Grant 
Avenue,  Chinatown's  main  street,  in  the  direction  of  The 
Street  of  the  Sons  of  Tang. 

This  advance  has  been  catastrophic  for  the  Chinese. 
Few  of  their  bazaars  are  left  on  Grant  Avenue.  First  to 
succumb  was  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  Chinese  ba- 
zaars, Sing  Fat,  or  The  Creation  of  Wealth,  considered 
for  half  a  century  by  sightseers  as  the  chief  landmark  of 
Chinatown.  With  red-bricked  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  di- 
rectly opposite,  Sing  Fat  served  as  one  of  the  two  chief 
pillars  supporting  the  main  gateway  to  Chinatown.  Only 
a  dun-colored,  nondescript  second-rate  Japanese  hotel 
and  several  curio  stores  mark  the  remains  of  a  once  beau- 
tiful three-storied  vermillion-colored  Chinese  palace,  with 
its  yellow  bells,  peaked  roof,  upturned  eaves,  latticed 
balconies  and  tall,  graceful  columns. 

With  the  recent  Japanese  acquisition  of  the  great 
Southern  Capital  of  Happiness  and  Harmony,  another 
one  of  Chinatown's  largest  bazaars,  the  Chinese  have 
become  thoroughly  alarmed.  Today,  the  five  local  Chi- 
nese language  newspapers  are  sounding  the  tocsin  with 
daily  blazing  front-page  editorials. 


And  well  they  may,  for  many  strange  and  shocking 
features  are  being  introduced  into  the  already  exotic  en- 
vironment of  Chinatown.  Waiting  to  greet  the  tourist  in 
this  new  Japanese  store  with  its  Madame  Butterfly  back- 
ground of  dwarfed  trees,  torii  gates  and  countless  paper 
lanterns  are  bobbed-hair,  American-born,  college-educat- 
ed, Japanese  salesgirls  dressed  in  their  colorful  native 
kimono,  obi  and  sandals.  Yet,  even  in  this  ostensibly  new 
retreat  of  Orientalism,  the  impact  of  the  West  cannot  be 
avoided.  East  meets  West  over  a  giant  soda  fountain, 
presided  over  by  an  American  "soda-jerker." 

What  is  the  future  of  Chinatown?  Prediction  is  diffi- 
cult, although  one  can  gaze  over  the  scene  and  note  the 
opposing  forces  at  play.  It  is  certain  that  the  Chinese 
community  does  not  present  a  united  front.  The  older 
generation  is  determined  to  resist  the  advance  of  the 
Japanese,  while  the  younger  generation,  thoroughly  Amer- 
icanized, unwilling  to  live  in  the  unhealthy  and  un- 
American  old  quarter,  wishes  to  cast  loose  from  all  ties 
with  Chinatown.  As  a  result,  modern  Chinatown  pre- 
sents a  queer  paradox.  While  its  population  is  declining 
its  territory  is  rapidly  expanding.  Within  the  last  two 
decades,  its  residential  area  has  doubled  in  size. 

Nor  do  the  younger  Chinese  wish  to  follow  in  the  vo- 
cational footsteps  of  their  fathers.  Educated  in  the  Amer- 
ican public  schools,  they  have  a  different  psychology  in 
regard  to  what  constitutes  respectable  employment.  Be- 
cause of  the  long  hours,  the  paternalism  of  kinsmen  em- 
ployers, and  the  lack  of  prestige  of  such  labors  in  the  eyes 
of  their  American  compatriots,  they  detest  working  in 
Chinatown  or  manning  the  traditional  Chinese  trades. 

However,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  not  all  is 
serene.  The  experience  of  the  Japanese  colonists  in  Man- 
churia is  being  repeated  in  San  Francisco  and  for  some- 
what similar  reasons.  No  Japanese  relishes  the  idea  of 
living  in  Chinatown  when  he  can  live  in  the  Japanese 
quarter.  Moreover,  not  all  of  them  are  certain  that  the 
economic  acquisition  of  Chinatown  is  desirable.  There 
are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  the  bazaar  business, 
a  luxury  trade  which  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  risks  of 
exchange  and  changes  of  consumers'  buying  habits. 

Chinatown  does  not  lack  for  powerful  allies  in  this 
economic  conflict.  No  Chinese  festival,  holiday,  or  cele- 
bration lacks  for  its  broadside  of  publicity.  Columns  of 
newspaper  space  and  hours  of  radio  time  are  devoted 
to  Chinese  New  Year's  and  to  Chinese  Week,  with  pa- 
rades, illuminated  floats,  sumptuous  American  and  Chi- 
nese dinners,  at  which  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
both  races  re-affirm  their  friendship  and  devotion.  Dur- 
ing these  periods,  the  American  public  is  urged  to  "Visit 
Chinatown" — and  the  implication  behind  the  invitation 
is  "Patronize  Chinese  stores." 

Few  scenes  in  the  dramatic  history  of  San  Francisco 
match  the  present  spectacle  for  sheer  drama.  While  the 
ghost  of  Denis  Kearney  stalks  his  old  haunts  in  stupefac- 
tion, the  descendants  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Coolie  Club 
supporters  are  uniting  wholeheartedly  with  the  sons  of 
the  original  Chinese  pioneers,  to  protect  against  Japanese 
invasion  their  joint  cultural  heritage,  Chinatown. 
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Our  Civil  Servants 

BY  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 


THE     most     ticklish 
barrier  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government  lies 
not  in  the  Constitution  but 
in   the   limitations  of  our 
civil  service  personnel.  By 
executive  order  or  by  leg- 
islative enactment,  many  of 
the    New    Deal    agencies 

were  exempted  from  civil  service  regulations.  The  recent 
application  of  the  merit  system  to  certain  emergency 
activities  that  have  become  permanent — Farm  Credit, 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  Social  Security  Board, 
and  so  on — cuts  only  a  strand  of  the  patronage  dragnet. 
In  December,  when  Lucius  N.  Littauer  gave  $2  million 
to  Harvard  University  for  the  establishment  of  a  grad- 
uate school  of  public  administration  he  called  attention 
to  our  lack  of  trained,  able,  idealistic  administrators. 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry on  Public  Service  Personnel,  financed  by  the 
Spelman  Fund  and  appointed  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  adminis- 
trative and  executive  classes  of  the  civil  service.  The 
recent  annual  report  of  the  US  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion recommends  immediate  legislation  to  remove  from 
patronage  and  place  in  the  civil  service  all  the  new  agen- 
cies which  are  to  become  established  branches  of  the 
government.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  widely  cir- 
culates its  prize  winning  slogans,  "Government  is  a  craft, 
not  a  graft,"  "Find  the  man  for  the  job,  not  the  job  for 
the  man."  And  during  National  Civil  Service  Week, 
January  12-18,  celebrating  the  53rd  anniversary  of  the 
first  federal  civil  service  law,  many  alarmed  civic  groups 
took  advantage  of  that  opportune  moment  to  point  out 
the  danger  of  the  merit  system's  collapse. 

That  200,000  newcomers  to  the  federal  service  have 
been  exempt  from  civil  service  in  the  past  three  years  has 
alarmed  critics  of  bureaucracy.  Some  critics  would  have 
been  equally  alarmed  if  these  newcomers  had  been  re- 
cruited through  regular  procedure  and  thereby  given  a 
semblance  of  permanence.  Yet  without  permanence  there 
can  be  no  effective  performance  of  government's  con- 
tinuous and  complex  jobs.  Even  such  an  ardent  enemy  of 
bureaucratic  government  as  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany, in  a  staff  article  by  Ben  Hibbs  in  the  December 
1935  Country  Gentleman,  states: 

.  .  .  Country  Gentleman  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Jones  bill  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  Jones  bill  provides  funds,  over  a  period  of 
years,  for  fundamental  research  and  allows  the  department 
to  map  out  its  own  scientific  program.  At  last  the  agricul- 
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The  best  of  laws  are  futile  without  a  trained  civil 
service  to  carry  them  out.  Much  of  our  depression 
legislation  outran  our  capacity  to  execute.  As 
National  Civil  Service  Week  celebrates  the 
53rd  anniversary  of  the  merit  system  Mr.  Wey- 
bright  gives  the  highlights  of  patronage,  pigeon- 
holes and  hope  for  the  future  in  Washington 


tural  scientists  can  tackle 
some  of  our  basic  problems 
without  having  to  show  Con- 
gress and  the  budget  bureau 
immediate  economic  results. 
(Italics  mine) 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  you 
behold  how  bureaucracy 
grows.  It's  the  pumping 
outside,  no  less  than  the 


suction  within,  that  inflates 
the  activities  of  all  government,  local  or  national. 

Last  September  there  were  794,467  people  on  Uncle 
Sam's  payroll — not  counting  sailors,  soldiers,  marines, 
CCC  boys,  judges,  congressmen,  unemployed  on  WPA 
and  workers  on  PWA.  They  were  there  because  groups, 
industries,  communities  demanded  a  job  done  that  they 
could  not  or  would  not  do  for  themselves.  In  an  emer- 
gency such  as  the  depression  the  national  government 
had  to  expand  its  functions  and  its  payroll  as  prostrate 
local  communities  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large 
proportion  of  their  citizens. 

ONLY  three  times  in  American  history  have  so  many 
absolute  strangers  appeared  on  the  federal  scene — 
first  in  Jackson's  housecleaning  after  a  generation  of 
aristocratic  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  rule;  again  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War;  and  again  during  the  frantic  turmoil 
of  the  World  War.  Patronage  employes  under  the  New 
Deal  may  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  new  career  blood 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  forced  into  government's 
veins;  the  idealism  of  the  better  political  employes  may 
compensate  for  the  deadwood  that  has  been  wished  upon 
the  government  by  harassed  politicians.  But  no  one  can 
dispute  the  statement  of  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  that 
"Continued  exemption  of  governmental  positions  from 
civil  service  regulations  is  a  concession  to  exponents  of 
the  spoils  system."  It  is  generally  reported  that  the  fed- 
eral exemption  has  had  adverse  effects  upon  local  civil 
service  administration,  in  the  nine  states  and  360  munici- 
palities which  boast  a  merit  system. 

If  you  study  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  monthly 
figures  on  all  federal  employes  for  last  September  you 
are  less  frightened  by  bureaucracy  than  you  would  be  if 
you  just  noted  the  lump  sum — 794,467  employes.  For 
259,885  of  them  were  in  the  post  office  department — a 
good  36  percent  usually  are.  The  army  and  navy  ac- 
counted for  141,300  civilian  employes,  which,  inciden- 
tally, is  more  people  than  there  are  in  the  entire  regular 
army.  Most  of  them  were  scattered  at  various  posts  over 
the  country.  The  Veterans  Administration  claims  33,271. 

Of  the  112,271  men  and  women  administering  the  $5 
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Mary  Switzer,  assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  Josephine  Roche  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
ferring with  regional  directors  of  the  US  Public  Health  Survey  in  Detroit.  Ten  years 
in  Washington,  her  promotions  have  been  consistent  before  and  during  the  New  Deal 


Bacbrach 

Hugh  S.  Gumming,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  whose  career 
well  illustrates  the  merit  system  at  its  best 


billion  relief  appropriation,  11,875  were  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Here  are  the  September  figures  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  only: 


Regular  Agencies 
New  Agencies 


Emergency  Agencies 
under  the  relief  ap- 
propriation 


81,960 

16,1 17  (including  TVA's  15  Wash- 
ington employes;  Farm  Cred- 
it's 1435;  AAA's  5814,  NRA's 
2335,  etc.) 

11,875  (non-civil  service — adminis- 
trating WPA,  PWA,  CCC, 
Resettlement,  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation, etc.) 

It  is  these  latter  positions,  exempt  from  civil  service  in 
Washington  as  well  as  in  the  field,  that  have  drawn  the 
most  criticism.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  a  serious  er- 
ror to  erect  a  permanent  relief  organization  early  in  the 
New  Deal.  The  Washington  headquarters  of  the  FERA, 
as  hard  working  a  crew  as  the  country  ever  has  seen, 
could  not  have  been  absorbed  in  toto  into  regular  agen: 
cies  of  the  government.  At  the  present  writing  it  is  not 
known  how  many  of  Harry  Hopkins'  staff  can  be  uti- 
lized in  the  future.  They  have  come  and  will  go  like 
threshing  hands  on  a  farm.  Those  who  remain  perma- 
nently may  eventually  take  examinations,  competitive  or 
qualifying,  and  go  on  the  impartial  books  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

To  understand  the  dearth  of  administrative  talent  that 
faced  the  government  in  1933  you  have  to  look  at  the  per- 
manent civil  service  from  let  us  say,  1923,  after  the  war- 
time force  was  brought  back  to  "normalcy."  The  federal 
government  coasted  along  rather  smugly  in  those  days. 
It  attracted  few  geniuses.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion set  the  examination  meshes  fine  enough  to  sift 
through  a  continual  flow  of  careerists;  mostly  technical 
and  professional,  the  most  promising  of  the  lot  aimed  at 
the  Treasury,  the  State  and  Agriculture  departments. 


Admittance  qualifications  for  these  technical  recruits 
were  geared  to  the  educational  system.  Unlike  non-tech- 
nical people  they  did  not  have  to  work  all  the  way  up 
from  the  stultifying  routine  of  the  bottom.  In  ordinary 
times  the  bulk  of  government  work  was  routine  in  the 
administrative  departments  and  necessarily  limited  the 
quality  of  mind  of  the  personnel  who  were  willing  to  stay 
with  it.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  attempted  to  put  the  New 
Deal  into  operation  there  were  not  nearly  enough  non- 
specialist  administrators  to  keep  pace  with  legislation,  let 
alone  assist  in  the  framing  of  it. 

HOWEVER,  like  the  wind  from  Alaska  that  turns 
over  dying  leaves  to  show  what  is  underneath,  the 
New  Deal  did  uncover  some  astoundingly  fine  talent — 
Daniel  Bell,  now  acting  director  of  the  budget,  who  had 
started  out  as  a  clerk,  is  an  example.  In  every  department 
in  Washington  there  are  careers  paralleling  the  spectacu- 
lar one  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  G-Man  extraordinary,  who 
reached  a  $9000  salary  from  a  start  of  $900.  Nevertheless, 
from  business,  law,  labor,  finance,  social  work  and  the 
universities  the  New  Deal  was  compelled  to  draft  key 
men  to  augment  the  supply  on  hand.  Many  of  these  men 
were  not  patronage  appointees,  but  the  result  of  careful 
selection.  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  who  directed  the  research 
for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Per- 
sonnel says:  "In  spite  of  their  efforts  and  intentions, 
these  competent  and  able  men  from  other  institutional 
fields,  have  not  always  been  good  administrators.  Some 
were  technical  specialists  without  administrative  experi- 
ence; others  had  administrative  experience,  but  not  in 
government.  As  a  result  the  New  Deal  agencies  have 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  capable  administration,  an  admin- 
istration which  only  men  long  trained  in  governmental 
administration  could  have  provided." 

In  addition,  this  drafted  talent  has  had  to  do  a  job  that 
no  one  ever  did  before  in  this  country.  Their  freshness 
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of  approach  is  almost  forgotten  in  these  cynical  latter 
days;  not  only  Republicans  and  civil  service  authorities 
but  labor  leaders  now  say  that  the  regular  procedure  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  could  have  been  utilized  to 
recruit  these  newcomers  to  government.  According  to 
Gertrude  M.  McNally,  secretary  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employes,  "Because  the  merit  system  was 
tossed  overboard  ...  we  are  now  witnessing  the  inevita- 
ble sad  results  in  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  spoilsmen 
who  have  been  given  a  free  hand."  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employes,  as  Miss  McNally  expresses  it, 
believes  that: 

We  have  seen  develop  in  Washington  during  the  past  few 
years  a  new  kind  of  spoils  system — a  Brain  Trust  spoils  sys- 
tem— which  is  quite  as  dangerous  insofar  as  the  attainment 
of  a  real  merit  system  is  concerned  as  was  the  oldtime  ward- 
heeler  type  of  patronage.  Patronage,  whether  it  is  dispensed 
by  a  university  professor,  a  scientist,  a  constitutional  lawyer 
or  a  sociologist  in  the  final  analysis  remains  simply  patron- 
age. So  long  as  one  or  the  other  type  of  patronage  can  be 
dispensed,  we  do  not  have  a  real  merit  system. 

There  are  many  who  take  issue  with  that  point  of 
view,  and  who  especially  commend  the  contribution  that 
Felix  Frankfurter,  for  example,  has  made  to  Washing- 
ton during  many  administrations,  in  discovering  bril- 


"Emergency  appointee":  Mary  Anderson,  director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  was  "drafted"  during  the  war  to 
serve  on  the  Women's  Section  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Committee.  An  immigrant  from  Sweden,  she  had  worked  fort  8  years 
in  boot  and  shoe  factories  and  was  active  in  labor  organization.  When 
she  succeeded  Mary  Van  Kleeck  as  head  of  the  permanent  executive 
division  which  grew  out  of  the  wartime  emergency  section  in  1919 
she  was  the  first  "labor"  woman  to  hold  any  responsible  position  in 
Washington.  Reappointments  since  then  have  been  almost  automatic 


Careerist:  W.  W.  Stockberger,  director  of  personnel  of  Agriculture, 
began  life  as  an  Ohio  farm  boy,  was  a  school  teacher  while  getting 
his  BS  and  PhD.  In  1 903  he  entered  the  Department  as  an  expert  in 
histology;  later  became  pharmacognocist  and  plant  physiologist.  In 
1 91 9  he  served  under  the  congressional  joint  commission  for  reclas- 
sification  of  salaries,  and  in  1935  became  director  of  personnel.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  sets  a  high  standard  for  careers;  therefore 
he  speaks  with  authority  gained  from  practical  experience  on  the  job. 
He  is  active  in  the  department's  benefit  societies  and  credit  union 

liant  young  men  as  he  has  a  knack  of  doing. 

That  their  rise  has  aroused  a  cry  of  protest  is  under- 
standable. If  there  had  been  civil  service  examinations 
for  them  to  take  and  a  career  system  rather  than  a 
pigeonhole  for  them  to  enter,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
they  would  have  led  the  lists  with  flying  colors.  Despite 
the  far  from  satisfactory  classification  system  applied  to 
subordinate  civil  servants,  our  government  typists,  clerks, 
couriers,  mailmen,  and  minor  executives  are  the  equal 
of  those  in  any  civil  service  in  the  world.  While  civil  ser- 
vice itself  is  a  less  sensitive  mechanism  for  selection  than 
the  personnel  department  of  a  progressive  corporation, 
they  are  more  carefully  selected  than  similar  employes  in 
business  and  industry  as  a  whole.  The  only  class  of  civil 
servant  in  which  we  have  proved  conspicuously  deficient 
is  the  administrative  class.  In  correcting  that  deficiency 
the  New  Deal,  cutting  across  the  rules,  emphasized  the 
fact  that  without  able  administration  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment stop. 

The  administrative  civil  servants  assist  in  drafting  bills, 
prepare  reports,  hire,  fire,  audit,  investigate,  interpret, 
administer,  summarize,  research,  teach.  .  .  .  Roughly 
speaking,  there  are  a  thousand  of  them — one  out  of  every 
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Duties — Senior  Industrial  Economist. — To  plan,  conduct,  and  direct,  under  general  administrative  supervision,  research 
and  inyestigational  work  relative  to  industrial  working  conditions,  including  the  administration  of  labor  laws;  to  be  responsible  for 
preparing  and  publishing  the  results  of  investigations;  to  represent  the  Division  and  Department  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
contacts  with  State  labor  departments,  organized  labor,  employers,  and  labor  agencies;  and  to  aid  these  organizations  in  the  study 
and  revision  of  labor  laws  affecting  wages,  hours  of  work,  unemployment,  working  conditions,  apprentice  training,  and  other  related 
problems,  and  in  developing  effective  administration  of  these  laws. 

Subjects  and  weights. — Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  the  follow- 
ing  subjects,  which  will  have  the  relative  weights  indicated: 

SutrfeOi  Weights 

1.  Education  and  experience 70 

2.  Publication,  thesis,  or  discussion  (to  be  filled  with  application) 30 

Total.. . 100 

APPLICANTS  MUST  POSSESS  THE    FOLLOWING  QUALIFICATIONS 

1.  They  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Education  and  experience. — Senior  Industrial  Economist,  Industrial  Economist,  and  Associate  Industrial  Economist. — 

They  must  have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing  with  a  bachelor's  degree  upon 
the  completion  of  at  least  118  semester  hours.  In  addition,  they  must  have,  as  a  minimum,  qualifications  as  follows: 
Senior  Industrial  Economist. — Six  years  of  responsible,  progressive,  professional  experience  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting comprehensive  research  or  field  investigations  relating  to  wage  earners  or  the  legal  regulation  of  such 
employment,  3  years  of  which  must  have  been  experience  in  administration  of  State  labor  laws,  or  in  a  responsible 
capacity  with  organizations  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  better  standards  of  labor  law  administration.  This  experi- 
ence must  have  demonstrated  ability  to  perform  the  duties  described  above,  and  the  following  qualifications: 
(1)  Familiarity  with  the  practical,  administrative,  industrial  problems  of  the  leading  industrial  States;  (2)  demon- 
strated capacity  for  the  development  of  cooperative  relations  between  governmental  agencies  or  private  agencies; 

(3)  outstanding  ability  to  organize,  direct,  and  coordinate  research  or  investigational  work  in  industrial  economics; 

(4)  ability  to  present  the  results  in  a  simple  and  forceful  manner;  and  (5)  ability  to  act  as  consultant  in  a  wide  range  of 
economic  problems. 

WANTED:  a  senior  economist  at  $4650  per  annum.  Duties  include  the  development  of  effective  administration  of  labor  lesislation 


hundred  civil  servants  in  Washington.  They,  in  short, 
are  the  government  on  the  job.  Congress  goes  home,  the 
Cabinet  takes  a  holiday,  the  President  cruises,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rests — these  thousand  men  and  women 
preserve  government's  continuity.  It  is  not  done  auto- 
matically. Their  functions  are  set  by  the  administration's 
policy.  Theoretically  they  neither  like  nor  dislike,  but  ad- 
vise and  execute.  In  some  departments  these  careerists 
are  elevated  considerably  higher  than  in  others.  About 
two  out  of  three  bureau  chiefs  are  named  from  the  per- 
manent civil  service. 

ALONGSIDE  these  administrators  are  the  professional 
ZJL  and  technical  civil  servants,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  classified  "experts."  A  lawyer,  for  example,  is 
not  an  expert;  a  special  legal  advisor  on  over-the-counter 
transactions  is.  A  doctor  is  not  an  expert;  a  medical  spe- 
cialist in  occupational  diseases  is.  Experts  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  comparatively  well  paid;  experts  and  ordinary 
professional  employes  alike  have  no  direction  in  which  to 
advance  except  toward  a  bureau  chieftainship.  Lawyers, 
biologists,  economists,  chemists,  all  must  assume  admin- 
istrative details  to  attain  the  peak  of  a  career.  W.  W. 
Stockberger,  able  personnel  director  of  the  department 
of  Agriculture,  says: 

It  is  desirable  for  an  administrator  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  work  administered; 
however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  man  having  such  a 
technical  grasp  of  the  subject  is  thereby  made  a  competent 
administrator.  As  a  rule,  the  characteristics  essential  for  re- 
search work  are  antagonistic  to  those  necessary  in  competent 
administration.  Some  successful  research  men  are  also  capa- 
ble administrators,  but  the  reverse  is  by  no  means  true.  In 
fact  we've  ruined  a  lot  of  research  men  by  promoting  them 
into  rotten  administrators. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  ex- 
President  Hoover  was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  in 
the  complex  modern  world  only  technicians  can  admin- 


istrate, for  all  affairs  are  technical.  "The  best  adminis- 
trator for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  a  physicist,"  he 
said.  "There  is  no  such  profession  as  administrator 
apart  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
administrated." 

The  preponderance  of  informed  opinion  in  Washing- 
ton is  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Stockberger  that  as  a  rule 
"experts  should  be  kept  on  tap,  not  on  top."  Many  ex- 
perienced government  men  assert  that  administrators  are 
born,  not  made.  This  is  not  to  belittle  special  education, 
but  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  seeing  not  only  the 
job,  but  social  implications  beyond  it. 

Recruitment  and  Training 

K "GENTLY  28  educators  and  officials,  meeting  at 
Princeton  University  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  agreed  that 
"there  is  grave  danger  that  the  important  activity  of 
training  employes  for  the  governments  .  .  .  may  now  suf- 
fer from  excess  of  interest  at  the  hands  of  too  many  well 
meaning  but  unrelated  groups."  They  feared,  too,  that 
there  may  soon  be  more  young  men  and  women  "pre- 
sumably educated  for  the  public  service"  than  the  gov- 
ernments— federal,  state  and  local — can  absorb.  After  all, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  group,  "preparation  for  public  ad- 
ministration is  no  different  from  preparation  for  recog- 
nized technical  and  professional  fields."  "It  was  unani- 
mously agreed,"  the  report  reads,  "that  specific  training  in 
the  details  of  government  procedure  and  operation  can 
best  be  gained  on  the  job  rather  than  in  the  educational 
institutions.  This  principle  is  recognized  in  private  busi- 
ness and  industry  without  exception." 

Dr.  Leonard  D.  White,  minority  member  of  the  US 
Civil  Service  Commission,  insists  that  we  can  borrow 
certain  fundamental  ideas  from  the  British,  without  in 
the  least  imitating  their  almost  solid  recruitment  from 
the  upper  classes.  Until  recently  an  agronomist,  a  chem- 
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ist,  or  even  an  economist,  could  readily  find 
an  examination  which  he  could  take  and 
move  into  the  government's  professional-tech- 
nical service,  but  the  young  man  who  went 
through  college  getting  a  broad  liberal  educa- 
tion found  no  possibility  of  making  a  start  in 
the  administrative  service. 

Recognizing  the  new  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities -which  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  national  government,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem and  made  a  beginning.  Its  plan,  begun 
at  the  end  of  1934,  is  to  hold  an  annual  exam- 
ination for  the  position  of  junior  assistant,  at 
$1620  per  annum.  Of  the  7500  college  grad- 
uates who  entered  the  first  competition  ap- 
proximately 3800  passed.  About  half  were 
under  25  years  of  age.  The  results  indicate 
that  a  graduate  in  English,  philosophy  or 
mathematics  stands  as  good  a  chance  of  success  as  a  grad- 
uate in  economics  or  political  science.  Open  only  to  grad- 
uates of  colleges  of  recognized  standing  who  are  less  than 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  these  examinations  may  become 
a  regular  means  of  selecting  the  limited  number  of  col- 
lege trained  men  who  may  be  needed  for  the  broader 
aspects  of  government  work.  Of  the  500  appointments 
made  from  the  successful  list  the  greatest  number  has 
been  claimed  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of 
Intelligence,  the  Treasury  and  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. In  commenting  upon  this  effort  to  recognize  general 
education  as  well  as  specialization,  Dr.  White  says:  "The 
need  for  men  and  women  who  will  be  successful  in  a 
very  difficult  competition  of  this  sort  will  never  be  very 
great  numerically,  but  it  is  likely  it  will  furnish  a  new 
element  of  substantial  value  to  the  civil  service  of  the 
future." 

FOR  admittance  to  the  administrative  service  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Employes  op- 
poses even  this  limited  restriction  to  college  graduates. 
Such  procedure  is  undemocratic,  the  federation  claims. 
The  AFGE,  which  is  affiliated  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  does  not  oppose  the  entrance  of  college 
graduates  into  the  government  service  in  the  least,  so 
long  as  the  way  is  not  closed  to  non-graduates;  but  it 
feels  that  to  open  the  way  to  preferment  only  to  those 
possessing  a  formal  education  might  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  caste  system.  The  AFGE  points,  for  example,  to  one 
examination  for  a  publicity  employe,  the  requirements 
of  which  were  such  as  to  exclude  from  consideration  not 
only  many  of  the  ablest  writers  and  newspaper  men  in 
Washington,  but  even  a  considerable  proportion  of  col- 
lege graduates  who  might  not  have  the  exact  type  ©f 
training  that  was  demanded.  In  any  event,  the  examina- 
tion would  have  opened  to  graduates  of  a  school  of 
journalism  positions  that  could  doubtless  have  been  filled 
by  many  an  unemployed  newspaper  man  up  from  the 
ranks  of  reporters. 
"We  do  not  oppose  in  the  least  specialized  training  for 
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MICM  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGIATI  STUDENTS  IN  EACH  SALARY  GROUP. 


Courtesy   American  Federation  of  Government  Employes 


The  AFGE,  which  prepared  this  chart,  showing  the  greater  earning  power 
of  college  students,  is  against  undue  favoritism  to  college  education 
as  against  practical  experience  in  the  recruitment  of  civil  servants 


public  service  in  colleges  and  universities,"  stated  an 
AFGE  spokesman.  "What  we  do  oppose  is  restricting 
opportunities  in  the  public  service  to  such  persons  ex- 
clusively. There  are  certain  legal  and  medical  positions, 
in  fact  a  considerable  number  of  professional  and  scien- 
tific positions  in  the  government  service,  where  formal 
training  probably  must  be  required;  but  if  candidates 
can  qualify  for  the  duties  of  a  position  in  other  ways 
than  through  college  or  university  training,  we  feel  that 
they  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  compete  for 
the  jobs." 

CONSIDER  now  an  interesting  relief  from  the  vast- 
ness  of  bureaucracy  in  Washington — the  Rural 
Electrification  Authority.  The  director,  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
an  engineer  with  experience  in  municipal  administration 
in  Philadelphia,  personally  interviewed  and  checked  up 
on  the  character  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  200  employes 
in  his  compact  organization.  They  are  not  in  the  classi- 
fied civil  service.  "I  look  into  their  background  as  care- 
fully as  if  I  were  picking  a  Guggenheim  fellow,"  he  said. 
"I  try  them  out  also  on  questions  of  ethics."  At  closing 
time  chairs  are  sometimes  set  up  in  the  hall,  and  Mr. 
Cooke  tells  his  staff  the  scheme  of  work  they  have  a 
hand  in.  He,  naturally,  is  inclined  toward  a  plan  to  give 
the  civil  service  an  annual  transfusion  of  college  youth. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  average  civil  servant  is  some- 
times "deader  than  a  politician"  when  it  gets  right  down 
to  doing  a  job  of  government.  It  is  obviously  not  diffi- 
cult, with  200  employes,  to  test  enthusiasm  as  well  as 
aptitude.  Mr.  Cooke's  technique  would  not  be  practical 
with  the  Treasury's  50,000  employes,  or  even  the  17,000 
of  them  who  are  resident  in  Washington.  It  is  not  till  you 
have  more  employes  than  you  can  recognize  by  face  or 
name  that  the  impersonal,  standardized  examinations, 
classifications  and  efficiency  tests  must  supplement  oral 
interviews. 

Even  then,  as  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  told  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  the  crux  of  the  thing  is  "Who  is  going  to  do 
the  selecting  of  the  examiners  (Continued  on  page  116) 
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AMOR  CAELESTIS 


Courtesy  Marie  Sterner  Galleries,  New  York 


Warren  Cheney  uses  the  medium  of  sculpture  to  portray  spiritual  emo- 
tion. This  young  sculptor,  who  teaches  at  Mills  Collese,  California, 
has  given  much  thought  to  the  way  such  artists  in  dance  interpretation 
as  Isadora  Duncan  and  Mary  Wigman  employed  the  body  to  express 
emotion.  Mater  Doloroso  is  a  recollection  of  Isadora's  portrayal  of 
overwhelming  grief.  Mr.  Cheney  uses  the  modern  sculptural  style 
which  seems  best  for  the  subject.  Attenuation  contributes  an  un- 
earthly quality  to  Amor  Caelestis.  Famine  stands  on  muscular  legs/ 
hat  a  boxer's  hands.  Primitive  in  treatment  is  the  mother,-  one  arm 
shelters,  the  other  indicates  desolation  should  the  child  be  taken 


"not   to   copy   form 
but  to  create  form" 

SCULPTURE  BY 
WARREN  CHENEY 


MATER  DOLOROSO 


FAMINE 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD 


The  Troubled  Crystal  of  Thomas  Mann 


BY  "X' 


WHAT  Goethe 
once  said  of  his 
own  writings  is 
true  of  Thomas  Mann's. 
Everything  he  writes  is  a 
confession.  His  books  have 
their  roots  in  his  experi- 
ence in  two  families,  his  father's  and  his  own;  but  from 
the  start  his  interest  was  less  in  himself  than  in  the  feel- 
ing that  his  life  and  its  conflicts  symbolized  experiences 
that  Germany  was  undergoing.  And  this  as  much  impels 
him  today,  in  Switzerland,  as  it  did  in  the  years  when 
he  was  looked  upon  at  home  as  foremost  among  Ger- 
man writers. 

The  Manns  came  of  very  old  German  stock  that  had 
given  only  craftsmen  and  merchants  to  the  republic  of 
Lubeck.  They  were  men,  one  generation  after  another, 
who  had  been  bound  up  in  the  day's  work.  Then  came 
his  father's  marriage  to  a  gifted  South  American,  a 
woman  who  had  a  strain  even  of  Indian  blood.  Four 
children  were  born  to  them;  at  once  German  and  exotic. 
The  two  sisters  were  much  talented  but  died  by  suicide, 
unable  to  harmonize  their  inheritances.  The  two  broth- 
ers, Thomas  and  Heinrich,  struggled  until  past  thirty 
years  of  age  to  explain  what  was  in  them  on  both  sides 
and  only  when  they  achieved  this  did  they  feel  they  were 
strong  enough  to  endure  life. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  Thomas  Mann 
wrote  his  first  great  novel,  Buddenbrooks,  the  story  of 
the  disintegration  of  a  burgher  family  into  which  some- 
thing strange  from  the  outside  comes  as  a  danger — a 
poison  making  the  senses  refined,  weakening  the  fibre. 
In  his  symbolism  he  makes  use  not  only  of  sickness  but 
of  music,  tempting  men  away  from  daily  duties  to  the 
life  of  the  dreamer. 

Mostly  it  is  the  music  of  Wagner  that  he  uses  to  show 
this  infection  and  what  befell  the  Buddenbrooks  is  the 
shadow  of  what  he  believed  had  happened  to  middle 
class  Germany  with  the  spread  of  Wagner's  popularity 
in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century.  For  hitherto  Germany 
had  been  a  provincial  country  and  Wagner  brought  in 
something  new  and  strange  from  the  outside.  Studying 
in  his  youth  in  Paris,  dying  in  Venice,  Wagner  had 
drawn  much  of  his  inspiration  as  a  musician  from 
France — through  Meyerbeer,  the  Jewish  composer 
against  whom  he  later  turned  violently.  His  philosophy 
he  drew  from  Schopenhauer  who  thought  that  the  an- 
cient Vedas  were  "Aryan"  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
their  ideas.  In  Wagner's  music  these  ideas  were  brought 
for  the  first  time  to  the  whole  life  of  Germany.  To  Schop- 
enhauer the  struggle  for  life  only  adds  to  its  sorrow  and 


Through  the  ordeal  of  Thomas  Mann's  own  life/ 
this  writer,  who^must  be  unnamed  but  whose 
sources  are  exceptional,  enables  us  not  only  to 
see  deep  into  his  books,  but  deep  into  the  social 
and  spiritual  strains  that  underlie  Nazi  Germany 


bitterness;  to  submit  to  fate 
is  the  only  thing  to  do.  So 
the  music  of  Tristan  is  al- 
ways in  Thomas  Mann's 
earlier  works.  Just  as  his 
own  family  was  refined 
and  weakened  by  new  and 
strange  elements  coming  from  the  outside,  so  he  saw 
German  strength  refined  and  weakened  by  this  strange 
and  morbid  philosophy  and  this  new  music. 

IN  Buddenbrooks  he  showed  how  the  process  had  gone 
on  until  the  last  son  of  the  family  was  too  weak  to 
fight  for  life  and  submitted  to  death  willingly  (as 
Thomas  Mann's  own  sisters  had  done) .  In  Death  in  Ven- 
ice there  is  another  version  of  the  same  theme.  The  hero 
is  a  historian  who  in  his  writings  seeks  to  portray  Fred- 
erick the  Great  as  in  himself  attempting  to  reconcile 
European  sophistication  with  the  rough  work  of  building 
an  empire  from  primitive  peoples.  Tired  with  the  strain 
of  his  book,  the  historian,  himself  now  middle-aged, 
comes  to  Venice,  and  is  drawn  to  a  beautiful  boy.  Pas- 
sion, such  as  never  came  to  him  before,  is  his;  there  is 
temptation  away  from  life  and  labors  in  this  young,  ex- 
otic loveliness;  in  the  end  the  man  dies  as  he  sees  this 
boy,  Eros  Thanatos,  leading  him  into  the  sea.  The  sea, 
too,  to  Thomas  Mann  is  a  symbol  of  leaving  the  daylight 
and  going  away  into  the  night.  He  has  explained  that 
he  first  thought  to  develop  his  theme  by  telling  the  story 
of  the  very  old  Goethe  and  his  passion  for  a  very  young 
girl.  Goethe,  "the  Olympian,"  had  built  up  the  model 
life  of  a  sage  out  of  his  passionate  youth.  But  even  in 
him  this  deep  undercurrent  of  passion,  to  love,  to  sin,  to 
die,  was  still  so  strong  that  re-aroused,  it  nearly  killed 
him.  It  was  only  afterward,  after  he  had  recovered  and 
transmuted  his  experience,  that  he  finished  the  master- 
piece he  had  laid  aside  for  years — and  we  have  Faust. 
There  is  analogy  in  the  case  of  Wagner.  Long  after  his 
morbid  Tristan,  he  was  to  write  Die  Meistersinger  with 
its  sublimation  of  acceptance. 

In  the  Magic  Mountain  we  find  Thomas  Mann  enter- 
ing a  new  stage,  growing  out  of  his  own  troubled  search 
for  ways  in  which  new  elements  can  be  taken  into  daily 
life  so  as  to  lead  not  to  death  but  to  new  strength.  Be- 
coming stronger  himself,  physically,  he  came  to  believe 
that  a  man  is  not  healthy  who  has  never  been  sick;  that 
illness  is  not  only  bad  for  life;  it  develops  new  forces  in 
the  body  and  the  spirit;  and  that  these  hitherto  unawak- 
ened  forces  are  needed  in  bringing  individuals  or  peo- 
ples to  the  full  span  of  their  possibilities.  Similarly  in 
his  later  works  he  tries  to  show  that  if  a  man  has  native 
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strength  he  can  draw  into  himself 
the  infections  of  music  and  art  and 
foreign  cultures,  and  in  doing  so  re- 
lease in  himself  new  creative  power 
no  less  than  a  new  sensitiveness  to 
the  values  in  life.  Thus  in  the  Magic 
Mountain  a  simple  Nordic  is  infected 
with  tuberculosis  and  in  the  course 
of    his    illness    unfolds    a    spiritual 
strength  he  had  never  possessed  in 
his   normal   living.     Two   symbolic 
persons  fight  to  win  the  soul  of  the 
hero.  One  is  a  Russian  Jew,  turned 
Jesuit  and  drawn  toward  destruction 
and  chaos;  the  other  an  Italian  fired 
with  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   The  hero  accepts  neither  lead- 
ership in  the  end;  there  must  be  a 
third  way.  The  book  ends  as  the  hero 
goes   to  the  war.  As,  for  Wagner, 
Tristan  had  to  be  followed  by  Meis- 
tersinger,    so,    for    Mann    the    third 
way  was  still  to  be  experienced  and   find   expression. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  formulate  it  in  terms 
of  his  own  life  or  of  that  of  Germany.  In  the  World 
War  he  had  seen  Germany  confronting  and  resisting,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Russia  that  reached  back  into  Asia,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  civilization  of  the  Western  World. 
After  the  war  this  encounter  with  world  forces  took  on 
new  forms,  with  the  German  people  turning  their  back 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Soviet  Revolution  and  attempting 
to  live  up  to  the  liberal  ideas  embodied  in  the  constitu- 


tion of  Weimar.  If  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  absorb  them  and 
integrate  them  into  their  natural  life, 
Mann  sensed  that  they  would  try  to 
go  back  to  the  old  days  and  to  shut 
out  what  was  brought  to  them  from 
the  outer  world.  The  Nazi  move- 
ment sprang  up,  feeding  on  griev- 
ances against  the  peace  and  the  na- 
tions that  had  imposed  it,  assailing 
as  alien  the  ideas  of  democracy, 
equality  and  cultural  interchange  for 
which  the  new  German  Republic 
stood.  Underneath  it,  appealing  also 
to  the  beset  middle  classes,  was  some- 
thing older,  the  call  to  the  people  to 
go  back  to  their  own  gods,  their  own 
ways,  to  become  provincial  again 
and  shut  Europe  out.  With  his  new 
iinsight  into  human  struggle,  Thomas 
JMann  set  himself  against  these 
Jtrends.  He  who  had  become  the  ac- 
cepted sponsor  of  German  youth  now  threw  himself  into 
politics.  In  speech  and  writings  he  tried  to  explain  to 
young  people  that  to  return  to  the  soil,  to  live  primi- 
tively, to  shut  out  the  world  was  not  the  way  of  life.  You 
can  never  become  a  child  again  if  once  you  have  under- 
gone the  experiences  of -a  man.  The  wish  in  people  to  go 
back  was  the  wish  of  a  man  to  return  to  his  mother — to 
their  native  soil  and  what  it  stood  for — to  the  Erda  in 
Wagner's  Ring.  It  was  turning  their  back  on  struggle 
and  submitting  to  death.  His  (Continued  on  page  127) 


Nini  and  Carry  TTess 
Thomas  Mann 


Joseph  sold  by  his  brothers 


Joseph  recognized  by  his  brothers 
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Housing  at  the  Crossroads 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  HOLDEN 


THE  terms  upon 
which  money  is  put 
to  use  constitute  the 
key   to   the  situation  on 
which  to  build  a  housing 
policy.   Credit   terms   di- 
rectly affect  not  only  the 
price  at  which  shelter  is 
furnished,    but    also    its 

standards.  The  importance  of  the  relation  of  credit  to 
housing  although  well  recognized  is  not  widely  under- 
stood. If  we  examine  past  experience  and  then  face 
squarely  those  forces  which  appear  to  be  present  obsta- 
cles, the  necessity  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  credit 
mechanism,  as  it  affects  housing,  will  be  clear. 

Briefly  stated,  credit  as  it  relates  to  housing  has  passed 
through  successive  stages  of  prostitution,  prostration,  and 
procrastination.  Goaded  by  the  physical  scarcity  caused 
by  the  actual  cessation  of  building  during  the  war,  there 
was,  following  the  Armistice,  an  enormous  building 
boom,  financed  on  credit  supposedly  secured  by  the  ris- 
ing price  of  real  estate.  So  rapid  was  this  advance  in  price 
that  appraisers  became  reckless  and  the  resulting  loans 
attended  by  ruinous  discounts  and  high  interest  rates, 
placed  an  impossible  burden  upon  the  properties  which 
were  improved.  This  financing  toll  also  restricted  the 
standards  of  design  and  construction.  The  number  of 
shoddy  houses  built  during  this  period  intended  for  a 
single  family's  use,  now  occupied  by  two  or  three 
families  or  as  rooming  houses,  indicate  that  an  uneco- 
nomic program  of  construction  leads  inevitably  to  con- 
gestion. 

But  more  than  this  is  involved.  Granted  that  credit  uti- 
lized by  the  construction  industry  must  of  necessity  be 
long  term  credit;  when,  however,  a  disproportionate 
amount  is  absorbed  by  a  type  of  investment  on  otherwise 
unsound  terms,  values  must  inevitably  break.  The  build- 
ing boom  contributed  its  share  to  the  economic  debacle 
— not  because  too  many  houses  were  built  but  because 
the  community  which  must  needs  use  the  houses  was 
unable  to  meet  the  terms  exacted  by  the  uneconomic 
contracts  for  the  use  of  credit.  The  writer's  own  investi- 
gation brought  out  that  13  to  15  percent  was  the  annual 
rate  paid  for  second  mortgage  money;  and  where  the 
borrower  was  compelled  continually  to  renew  his  loans 
exactions  amounted  to  approximately  38  percent  per  an- 
num. This  may  be  called  the  era  of  prostitution. 

Naturally  the  bubble  broke,  followed  by  a  decline  in 
returns  and  a  deflation  in  real  estate  prices.  As  more  and 
more  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  and  purchasing 
power  decreased,  the  real  estate  and  building  situation  be- 


If  housing  legislation,  looking  toward  a  permanent 
federal  program,  is  to  meet  constitutional  limitations 
it  must  be  based  on  the  powers  granted  Congress  to 
regulate  credit,  says  this  authority  on  housing.  True, 
Mr.  Holden's  provocative  suggestions  warn  that  pres- 
ent legislation  may  be  voided — but  onlytheSupreme 
Court  can  give  the  answer  as  to  whose  guess  is  right 


came  increasingly  aggra- 
v  a  t  e  d.  Investment  and 
savings  institutions  dared 
no  longer  put  out  money 
for  fear  that  continuing 
deflation  would  jeopar- 
dize security.  A  period  of 
prostration  resulted. 

The  answer  of  the  New 

Deal  to  the  prostration  of  the  credit  system  and  the  in- 
dustry was  a  bewildering  mass  of  legislation  and  a  con- 
fusing number  of  administrators.  In  housing  there  fol- 
lowed not  a  period  of  progress  but  one  of  procrastination. 
In  the  three  federal  acts  which  have  thus  far  included 
housing  appropriations,  Congress  gave  to  the  President — 
or  to  his  administrator — the  option  of  acting  either 
through  a  federal  agency,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  mak- 
ing allotments  to  states  or  subdivisions  thereof  or  to  pri- 
vate corporations  under  public  supervision.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  federal  action  in  this  field,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  should  provoke  criticism  from  those  who  felt 
that  their  prerogatives  were  invaded.  More  or  less  simul- 
taneously to  arrest  further  deflation  the  government  had 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  mortgage  investors  through  such 
intermediaries  as  the  RFC,  the  HOLC,  and  the  FHA. 
Those  same  investors  whose  security  had  been  in  jeop- 
ardy because  of  the  decline  of  the  rental  as  well  as  the 
capital  market  did  not  welcome  the  suggestion  that  they 
make  further  investments  to  put  better  and  cheaper  prod- 
ucts in  housing  on  the  market.  To  induce  action,  subtle 
arguments  were  necessary  although  there  was  little  time 
to  spend  upon  educating  the  public,  or  investors,  to  the 
economics  of  the  situation.  Hence  the  government  should 
not  be  blamed  if,  after  an  abortive  effort  to  induce  action, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  setting 
up  a  federal  agency  whereby  the  government  was  em- 
powered to  go  into  the  housing  business — to  build,  own, 
and  operate  housing  enterprises.  It  is  my  belief  the  de- 
lays, the  false  starts,  much  of  the  friction  as  well  as  the 
meager  results  may  be  blamed  upon  the  wrong  method 
adopted. 


w: 


Pending  Legislation 

"E  are  now  at  the  crossroads.  The  effort  will  be 
made  to  push  housing  and  to  put  more  power 
behind  a  national  program.  Paradoxically,  those  who  are 
most  anxious  for  housing  are  eager  to  see  it  divorced 
from  the  reemployment  program,  while  those  who  real- 
ize the  necessity  for  prompt  action  to  deal  effectively 
with  unemployment  point  to  housing  as  the  way  out. 
In  Congress  the  leadership  in  housing  belongs  to  Sena- 
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tor  Robert  F.  Wagner.  Last  session  he  was  the  author  ot 
one  of  two  bills  introduced  into  Congress  which  aimed 
to  transfer  housing  from  an  emergency  measure  to  a 
permanent  long  range  function  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. His  bill,  in  distinction  to  that  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Henry  Ellenbogen,  provided  that  the  function 
of  the  proposed  Federal  Housing  Authority  should  be 
limited  to  the  position  of  a  mortgagee  "not  in  posses- 
sion" except  in  such  localities  where  no  agency  existed 
to  carry  on  a  housing  program.  In  such  localities  the 
Wagner  bill  would  empower  the  Federal  Housing  Auth- 
ority to  perform  all  the  functions  given  to  the  existing 
Housing  Division  by  the  National  Recovery  Act.  Senator 
Wagner  will  reintroduce  his  bill  in  the  1936  session  of 
Congress  in  a  revised  form — not  available  at  this  writ- 
ing. This  proposed  legislation  is  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance to  the  future  of  the  nation,  and  hence  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  groups.  The  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  proceed  on  grounds  which  will  be  unquestioned 
from  the  point  of  view  of  constitutionality.  Otherwise 
we  will  have  a  continuance  of  procrastination. 

Constitutional  Basis  for  Federal  Program 

OUR  federal  government  was  created  by  the  states  to 
perform  specific  functions  and  it  was  purposely 
limited  by  a  nicely  contrived  series  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances designed  to  prevent  the  overreach  of  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  federal  Congress  and  to  the  President.  The 
Xth  Amendment,  as  well  as  the  XlVth,  made  the  limita- 
tions already  imposed  still  more  specific.  Amendment  X 
reaffirms  that:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the 
people." 

In  contrast  to  these  restraints,  there  are  certain  broad 
clauses  in  the  Constitution,  such  as  the  famous  general 
welfare  clause,  which  have  permitted  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  federal  power.  Much  congressional  legislation  has 
been  upheld  under  the  specific  power  given  to  Congress 
to  "regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states,"  as,  for 
example,  the  epoch-making  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law, 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  the  creation  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Under  the  constitutional 
warrant  to  maintain  post  offices  and  post  roads  the  fed- 
eral government  aided  the  building  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal railroads  and,  more  recently,  has  assisted  the  extension 
of  a  national  hard-surfaced  highway  system. 

Under  the  general  welfare  clause,  Congress  has  made 
appropriations  to  the  states  for  educational  aid  and  even 
for  maternal  aid.  Here  the  courts  have  been  able  to  dodge 
the  issue  as  to  how  far  Congress  may  go  under  the  gen- 
eral welfare  clause  by  holding  that,  since  damage  could 
not  be  shown,  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  property  was 
taken  without  due  process  of  law.  These  precedents,  al- 
though favorable,  are  dangerous  grounds  on  which  to 
base  a  sanction  for  federal  action  in  housing;  it  seems 
self-evident  that  the  taking  of  property,  as  well  as  federal 
competition  with  existing  housing  properties,  may  be 
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claimed  to  constitute  damage  and  such  action,  therefore, 
will  require  a  specific  warrant  under  the  Constitution. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  is  charged 
with  responsibilities,  however,  which  do  permit  the  fed- 
eral government  to  enter  the  field  of  housing — even 
though  it  may  not  go  so  far  as  ownership.  One  of  the 
stipulated  duties  of  the  President  is  "to  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  (the 
President)  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  Under 
this  proviso  the  Congress  may  appropriate  money  which 
will  permit  the  Executive  to  investigate  housing  condi- 
tions and  to  make  recommendations  for  their  improve- 
ment. The  scope  of  these  recommendations  is  unlimited. 
They  may  include  the  making  of  specific  detailed  plans 
and  proposals — but  they  can  go  no  farther. 

It  remains  to  seek  a  broad  constitutional  ground  on 
which  the  federal  government  not  only  may  formulate  a 
housing  policy  but  also  find  constitutional  means  of  exe 
cution.  How  is  the  Congress  to  translate  the  President's 
recommendations  into  effective  action? 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  power  is  to  be  found  in  Para- 
graph 5,  Section  8,  Article  I,  which  delegates  to  Congress 
the  power  "to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin." 

The  power  given  to  Congress  under  this  clause  to  leg- 
islate with  respect  to  money  and  banking  has  never  been 
challenged.  Our  banking  laws  allow  the  banks  to  grant 
credits  by  which,  in  effect,  bank  money  is  created  which 
becomes  current  and  interchangeable  with  coin  and 
money  authorized  by  Congress.  The  terms  upon  which 
credits  are  granted  by  the  banks  and  thus  bank  money 
put  into  circulation  affect  the  purchasing  power  of  all 
money  and  hence  its  value.  One  may  speak  interchange- 
ably of  the  value  of  commodities  in  money  or  the  value 
of  money  in  commodities.  It  is  my  contention  that 
through  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  monetary  control 
there  is  vested  in  Congress  a  power  adequate  to  acceler- 
ate or  to  retard  the  flow  of  credit  for  housing  and  for  the 
rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  of  undesirable  sections  of 
our  cities. 

To  express  it  more  specifically,  the  terms  upon  which 
credits  are  allowed  to  flow  into  or  remain  invested  in 
long  term  capital  enterprise,  (e.g.,  housing)  affect  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  short  term  needs.  That  is, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  con- 
sumable commodities  may  be  restricted  or  expanded  as 
money  flows  into  long  term  investments,  and  the  value 
or  purchasing  power  of  money  will  change  accordingly. 

The  proponents  of  housing  are  prone  to  be  impatient 
with  dry  constitutional  discussions,  but  is  it  not  worth  a 
little  suffering  to  prove  that  it  is  not  only  within  the 
powers  of  Congress  but  the  duty  of  Congress  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive  adequate  facilities  to  in- 
vestigate dislocations  in  balance  between  long  term  and 
short  term  credits,  since  housing  is  preeminently  a  ques- 
tion of  long  term  credit?  Upon  such  investigation  may  be 
based  recommendations  for  maintaining  a  balance;  and 
it  will  he  found  that  the  terms  upon  which  credit  is 
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granted  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  value  of  money. 
This  means  that  the  terms  of  credit  directly  affect  not 
only  the  price  at  which  shelter  is  furnished  by  the  hous- 
ing industry,  but  also  the  standards  of  the  shelter  fur- 
nished. 

Since  credit  is  an  order  system  which  permits  men  to 
perform  in  advance  tasks  which  will  prove  useful  and 
which  may  be  exchanged  for  other  services,  widespread 
unemployment  reflects  dislocation  in  the  system  of  credit 
and  hence  a  fluctualion  in  the  value  of  money.  Here 
then  is  a  clear  mandate  for  action  by  Congress. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  indirectly  recog- 
nized these  principles  and  appropriated  huge  sums  to 
stimulate  employment — especially  employment  through 
housing  and  the  rebuilding  of  blighted  areas — as  a 
public  purpose  calculated  to  restore  more  normal  pur- 
chasing power.  Proponents  of  housing  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  in  the  haste  of  the  emergency,  Con- 
gress wrote  into  its  legislation  methods  of  procedure 
which  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  held  unconstitu- 
tional. It  is  probable  that  Congress  exceeded  its  authority 
when  it  authorized  the  President  to  set  up  federal  agen- 
cies to  go  into  the  housing  business,  especially  when  the 
participation  in  such  business  required  the  taking  of  pri- 
vate property  by  eminent  domain.  But  there  can  be  abso- 
lutely no  question  of  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  set  up 
machinery  for  the  regulation  and  adjustment  of  credit 
flow. 

As  already  emphasized,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  pending  legislation  be  drafted  on  a  firm  constitu- 
tional basis,  on  a  footing  economically  sound.  It  is  wiser 
to  create  machinery  which  will  deal  with  a  broad  prob- 
lem of  long  term  credit  than  to  attempt  merely  to  arm 
the  federal  government  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
deal  with  housing.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  favor  either 
the  creation  of  a  Housing  Division  or  a  Housing  Autho- 
rity within  an  existing  department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  as  advocated  by  the  Wagner 
or  final  Ellenbogen  bills  of  last  year. 

In  light  of  the  constitutional  restrictions  and  powers  I 
would  recommend  the  setting  up  of  an  independent 
commission  erected  with  broad  powers  of  investigation, 
to  be  known  perhaps  as  the  Real  Properties  Commission. 
Its  duties,  especially  at  the  outset,  would  be  principally 
concerned  with  the  coordination  of  our  long  term  credit 
mechanism  of  the  nation,  and  the  recommendation  to 
Congress  through  the  President  from  time  to  time,  of 
such  measures  as  may  be  required  to  maintain  balanced 
employment  and  to  prevent  wide  fluctuations  of  mone- 
tary value  due  to  dislocations  in  the  balance  between 
production  and  consumption  and  between  consumable 
commodities  and  capital  goods. 

Proposal  for  a  Real  Properties  Commission 

TO  many  who  have  worked  for  years  in  this  field  the 
suggestion  of  a  Real  Properties  Commission  with 
broad  powers  and  duties  may  seem  like  an  evasion  or 
even  a  postponement  of  the  end  sought.  I  remember  a 
conversation   I   had   in   1933  at   the   Housing  Division 


shortly  after  it  was  set  up  under  the  National  Recover 
Act;  I  was  told  that  there  was  not  time  to  go  into  fund; 
mentals,  because  it  was  necessary  to  apply  more  dire( 
and  expeditious  methods  in  order  to  get  the  men  to  wor 
by  Christmas.  My  answer  was,  there  is  just  one  way  t 
expedite  putting  men  to  work;  to  find  out  and  remov 
those  obstacles  which  prevent  them  from  working. 

Since  credit  is  the  nerve  system  and  stimulus  of  indui 
try  just  as  the  return  paid  for  the  privileges  of  consun 
ing  is  the  vital  blood  stream  which  keeps  industry  alivi 
the  first  duty  of  my  Real  Properties  Commission  woul 
be:  To  investigate  and  report  upon  the  credit  structur 
of  real  properties,  the  proportion  of  credit  invested  i 
real  properties  with  respect  to  other  uses  of  credit,  an 
the  effect  of  such  flow  of  credit  and  investments  upo 
the  value  of  money. 

Back  in  President  Hoover's  administration  the  nee 
for  such  an  investigation  was  realized.  The  Stabilizatio 
Board  was  created.  There  is  need  for  relating  the  speck 
material  which  it  gathered  to  the  general  mass  of  cred 
information  possessed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Boarc 
Sufficient  data  are  at  hand  to  warrant  the  commissio 
immediately  to  take  up  its  other  duties. 

No  industry  should  proceed  without  a  knowledge  c 
its  market.  Therefore  I  would  set  down  as  the  secon 
duty  of  the  commission:  To  report  regularly  upon  th 
condition  of  real  property  throughout  the  United  State; 
especially  with  respect  to  gross  and  net  earnings,  vacar 
cies,  taxable  values,  cost  of  administration  as  well  as  var 
ous  groups  of  population.  It  should  differentiate  betwee 
the  carrying  costs  of  old  and  new  properties.  It  shoul 
also  report  upon  special  local  conditions  such  as  healtl 
sanitation,  congestion,  as  they  may  be  affected  by  th 
condition  of  real  property. 

It  should  prepare  recommendations  for  the  improve 
ment  of  blighted  urban  sections  of  our  cities  and  the  re 
planning  and  reconstruction  and  adaptation  of  cities  am 
rural  areas  to  the  possibilities  of  modern  life. 

Happily  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direc 
tion — thanks  to  the  use  of  technical  workers  on  relief  am 
the  cooperation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  am 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Real  property  in 
ventories  have  been  kept  in  approximately  seventy  citie 
while  many  other  specialized  types  of  surveys  have  beei 
conducted.  The  Real  Properties  Commission  shouli 
draw  upon  this  material  where  it  concerns  national  pol 
icy,  and  should  give  its  advice  and  interpretative  help  t< 
the  various  localities  where  the  material  has  been  gath 
ered. 

Enough  is  already  known  to  select  key  localities  wher 
work  can  be  at  once  initiated,  or  which  should  of  neces 
sity  be  made  the  subject  of  further  study.  For  this  reasoi 
the  commission  should  be  in  a  position  to  promptly  en 
ter  upon  its  third  duty:  Appropriations  and  allotment 
to  the  states.  The  commission  should  immediately  deter 
mine  such  amounts  as  should  be  appropriated  among  thi 
several  states  in  advance  to  finance  the  preparation  b; 
the  states  of  adequate  programs  of  action  as  well  as  th< 
amounts  of  credit  flow  allotted  (Continued  on  page  117] 
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The  120  families  living  in  First  Houses,  New 
York's  pioneer  public  housing  project, are  a 
cross-section  of  the  vast  urban  army  of  Ameri- 
cans desperately  in  need  of  sood  housing. 
Their  average  family  income  is  $23. 20  a  week. 
Of  the  133  employed  members  114  have 
steady  work,  and  19  seasonal  employment. 
Fifty-four  are  skilled,  42  unskilled,  29  clerical, 

15  professional,  and  3  own  their  own  small 
businesses.  Only  27  belong  to  a  labor  union, 
none  to  a  political  club.  In  contrast  to  their 
present  comfortable  quarters  the  former  homes 
of  81  families  had  no  heat,  91  no  bathrooms, 
81   no  toilet  in  the  apartment.  Forty  families 
are  American   born;  32  Russian,  27  Polish, 

16  Austrian,    and    the    remaining    16    from 
Hungary,  Italy,    Eastern    Europe    or    England 


Courtesy   New   York   City    Housing  Authority 


First  Families 

BY  MAY  LUMSDEN 


THREE  thousand  shivering  New  Yorkers,  hands  in 
pockets  and  red  noses  peering  from  up-turned  coat 
collars,  jammed  into  newly  paved  East  Third 
Street  on  December  third  to  witness  the  dedication  of 
First  Houses,  which  marked  the  transition  of  low-rental 
government  housing  in  the  United  States  from  plans  to 
reality.  The  ceremonies  over,  hundreds  streamed  through 
the  apartments,  admiring  the  sunlit  bedrooms,  the  gleam- 
ing gas  stoves,  the  pink  and  black  bathrooms.  They 
peered  into  the  incinerators,  admired  the  private  mail 
boxes  in  the  lobby. 

"Imagine!  a  toilet  right  in  the  apartment,  where  you 
can  lock  the  door!"  one  proud  tenant-to-be  exclaimed. 
But  not  all  of  the  visitors  were  future  or  would-be  ten- 
ants. There  were  gloved  and  derbied  gentlemen  and 
fur-coated  ladies  from  uptown,  some  of  whom  gazed 
gloomily  at  the  light  buff  walls  and  polished  oak  floors. 
"Very  nice  now,"  they  told  each  other,  "but  what  will  it 
look  like  in  six  months?"  And  the  next  day  one  architect- 
critic  looked  in  his  morning  paper  at  the  photographs  of 
the  new  six-dollar-a-room  dwellings,  and  sighing,  an- 
swered: "It  will  be  just  another  slum."  Whether  First 
Houses  does  become  "just  another  slum"  depends  in  a 
large  measure,  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  her  dedi- 
cation speech,  on  its  occupants.  But  only  partly;  in  the 
last  analysis  it  is  management  that  will  make  or  ruin  this 
early  effort  in  government-owned  housing. 
The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority, 
in  its  role  of  landlord,  has  a  difficult  course 
to  steer;  it  must  keep  rents  low,  but  it  must 
also  meet  expenses;  it  must  keep  First 
Houses  attractive,  but  it  mustn't  be  an  inter- 


fering busybody  among  the  tenants.  How  is  it  accom- 
plishing these  apparently  conflicting  objectives? 

Initial  difficulties  proved  more  formidable  in  prospect 
than  in  actuality.  Would  the  tenants  object  to  having 
furniture  fumigated  before  they  moved  in?  The  problem 
was  presented  to  them  frankly,  and  not  one  objected. 
Indeed,  one  woman  commented :  "It's  almost  like  having 
new  things — everything  is  so  clean."  Would  there  be 
congestion  in  the  hallways  from  such  wholesale  mov- 
ing? Actually  the  carefully  worked  out  schedule  was 
followed  without  a  hitch.  For  a  week  a  steady  stream  of 
barrels,  beds,  books,  bundles,  chairs  and  tables  poured 
along  the  halls  and  up  the  stairs.  The  tenants  moved  in 
without  the  loss  or  damage  of  a  single  piece  of  furniture. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  manager  watched  the  ingress 
of  the  last  item — a  huge,  untenanted  bird-cage — and 
buckled  down  to  the  job  of  actually  managing. 

On  being  assigned  an  apartment  every  tenant  had  been 
required  to  sign  the  "conditions  of  tenancy"  after  they 
were  explained.  They  were  not  the  usual  tautological 
gibberish  of  the  ordinary  lease,  but  were  short  and  in- 
telligible statements.  Almost  as  if  by  rote,  each  tenant 
agreed  that  the  terms  were  "no  more  than  right."  Right 
from  the  start  the  tenants  took  them  seriously. 

"That  about  not  using  nails  on  the  walls — "  several  of 
the  Jewish  tenants  asked,  "does  that  mean  I  can't  put  up 
a  mazuzah?"  So  drilling  holes  on  doors  for  mazuzahs 


The  manager  of  First  Houses,  built  by  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  replace  a  row  of  ancient  East  Side  tenements, 
tells  how  the  first  tenants  were  chosen  from  the  waiting  list 
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became  one  of  the  resident  management's  first  duties. 
To  the  management,  this  was  a  means  of  protecting 
the  doors  from  gaping  holes;  but  to  the  tenants,  it  was 
that  something  extra  in  the  way  of  service  that  to  them 
marked  the  new  regime  under  which  they  were  living. 
In  the  hand-me-down  buildings  from  which  they  came, 
service  had  been  limited  usually  to  collecting  rents.  Ten- 
ants, searching  always  for  more  livable  homes,  had 
moved  in  and  out  with  the  restlessness  of  nomads — a 
turnover  frequently  speeded  up  by  the  fact  that  the  jani- 
tor collected  a  commission  from  the  owner  of  the  tene- 
ment every  time  he  secured  a  new  tenant. 

Keeping  Score  on  Applicants 

FIRST  Houses  will  not  have  to  offer  renting  com- 
missions for  many  years  to  come;  it  has  a  waiting  list 
of  more  than  three  thousand  for  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  apartments.  From  this  horde  of  applicants  it  was 
possible  to  select  the  very  finest  types — and  from  among 
those  in  direct  need  of  decent  housing.  Of  the  tenants 
chosen,  81  had  formerly  had  neither  heat  nor  toilet  in 
their  flats;  yet  the  cold,  dark  rooms  from  which  these 
one  hundred  and  twenty  families  came  were  as  neat  and 
homelike  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  neighboring  public  school  commented  that 
the  finest  children  in  her  school  were  among  those  chosen 
to  live  in  First  Houses. 

After  studying  management  methods  here  and  abroad, 
the  Housing  Authority  had  set  up  its  own  standards  for 
selecting  tenants,  using  budget  figures  approved  by  pri- 
vate social  agencies,  credit  reference  schemes  employed  in 
high  class  apartment  houses,  and  adaptations  of  principles 
used  in  European  low-rental  government  housing. 

The  management  officials  often  had  to  harden  their 
hearts  and  stuff  their  ears.  They  had  to  devise  a  system 
whose  mathematical  impartiality  would  protect  them 
against  the  eloquence  of  sad-eyed  mothers,  the  whisper- 
ings of  politicians  and  their  own  human  sympathies. 

There  was  the  case  of  old  Mrs.  W,  a  cripple  who  hav- 


On  the  site  of  Pint  Houses  someone 
paid  rent  for  this  crowded  Rat,  with- 
out light,  heat,  bath  or  indoor  toilet 

ing  lived  in  an  old-law  tenement  all  h 
life  wanted  a  chance  to  have  a  dece 
home  before  she  died.  She  pleaded  dt 
perately  for  an  apartment;  but  becau 
she  lived  outside  the  district,  as  well 
because  of  other  reasons  brought  to  lig 
by  the  Authority's  "impersonal"  selectic 
system,  her  claims  had  to  yield  to  tho 
of  the  others,  younger  people  whose  ne( 
was  greater. 

A  point  system  was  devised,  later  di 
covered  to  be  similar  to  that  used  in  tl 
municipal  houses  in  Vienna.  Applican 
were  asked,  first  of  all,  to  fill  out  a  for: 
giving  full  information  on  their  earning 
employment,  and  the  members  of  the 
household.  Many  found  it  impossible  to  let  it  go  at  th; 
and  appended  appealing  notes  such  as,  "I  am  sick  ar 
tired  to  live  in  these  houses  without  air  or  any  comfort 
or  "for  nearly  ten  years  we  are  living  in  an  apartmer 
the  bedrooms  with  no  windows — hardly  fit  for  hums 
beings." 

Applicants  who  lived  or  worked  in  the  neighborhoc 
of  the  project,  whose  family  was  of  a  size  suited  to  tl 
size  of  the  apartments,  and  whose  earnings  were  aboi 
four  to  five  times  the  amount  of  the  rent,  were  invesi 
gated.  On  visiting  their  homes,  the  investigator  note 
whether  the  apartment  was  "tidy",  "sloppy"  or  "filthy 
(The  excuse  of  one  woman  whose  apartment  was  mark< 
"F"  was  that  she  was  kept  very  busy  attending  hom 
making  classes.) 

The  investigator  reported  on  the  plumbing  and  hea 
ing  equipment  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  on  the  tei 
ant's  financial  responsibility.  On  each  matter  points  we 
given  according  to  a  pre-arranged  scale.  An  applicai 
won  a  high  score  by  having  lived  for  at  least  two  yea 
in  an  old-law  tenement  with  windowless  rooms,  no  tc 
let  in  the  apartment,  no  heat  or  hot  water.  Tidine 
raised  the  score  considerably,  as  did  the  fact  that  tl 
applicant  was  employed  and  earned  four  to  five  times  tl 
rent.  If  his  family  had  to  double  up  with  another  fami 
in  order  to  live  in  a  heated  apartment,  he  received  add 
tional  points.  Children  were  also  an  "asset"  in  rolling  u 
a  big  score — adolescents  having  a  slightly  higher  valu 
Some  financial  security — a  small  bank  account,  and  sorr 
insurance — were  also  helpful.  Financial  information  an 
work  records  were  checked  with  banks,  insurance  con 
panics,  and  employers.  Most  of  the  employers,  especial 
the  smaller  ones,  cooperated  fully. 

WITH  the  final  scores  figured, families  rating  higl 
est  were  called  to  the  office  to  be  interviewed  h 
a  committee  representing  city-wide  community  agencie 
Final  selection  of  tenants  was  made  upon  the  recon 
mendations  of  this  committee. 
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Good  housing  makes  good  housekeepers. 
A  light  and  airy  kitchen-dining  room 
in  a  typical  First  Houses  apartment 


This  careful  choosing  of  the  tenants 
gave  the  Housing  Authority  some  as- 
surance that  First  Houses  would  meet  its 
financial  obligations.  Already  some  ten- 
.niis  have  asked  to  pay  their  rent  before  it 
falls  due,  because  they  expect  to  be  away 
from  home  on  rent-collection  day.  Evi- 
dently the  problem  of  arrears  is  not  very 
immediate.  Each  tenant  has  a  rent  book, 
a  duplicate  of  the  collector's.  This  acts  as 
a  permanent  payment  record,  and  avoids 
possible  losses  from  a  loose  receipt  sys- 
tem. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  weekly  rent 
collection  has  resolved  itself  into  a  social 
visit  by  the  manager,  and  gives  Mrs.  X 
or  Mrs.  Y  a  chance  to  show  her  new 
curtains,  discuss  the  problem  of  keeping  the  kitchen 
clean,  or  of  getting  Gussie  to  like  her  geography  lessons. 

Setting  an  Example 

FIRST  Houses  is  exempt  from  taxation  and  does  not 
operate  for  a  profit.  This  exemption,  together  with 
the  fact  that  work  relief  labor  built  the  houses  with 
materials  supplied  by  the  TER  A,  explains  the  low  rentals. 
A  two-room  apartment  with  central  heating,  electric  re- 
frigerators, and  modern  plumbing  equipment,  planned 
to  provide  a  maximum  of  privacy,  light,  air  and  com- 
fort, rents  for  as  low  as  $13  a  month,  or  $3  a  week.  There 

•  are  three-room  apartments  for  as  low  as  $15  a  month,  or 

1  $3.45  a  week ;  four  rooms  for  as  low  as  $20  a  month  or 
$4.60  a  week.  Quoting  Mrs.  Roosevelt  again,  "For  the 

!  first  time,  rentals  for  homes  in  a  model  development  are 
within  the  reach  of  people  who  formerly  lived  in  the 
area."  The  financial  obligations  to  which  the  income 
from  First  Houses  is  pledged  are  interest  payments  on 
the  bond  given  to  Vincent  Astor  in  exchange  for  the 
land — 1.75  percent  interest  for  the  first  six  months  and 
3.5  percent  per  annum  thereafter,  plus  amortization  in 
65  annual  payments,  and  the  regular  maintenance 
charges. 

In  terms  of  human  beings,  these  low  rents  mean  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty  housewives  are  getting  their  first 

I  opportunity  to  make  their  dwellings  into  real  homes.  "I 
never  really  knew  what  color  my  furniture  was  before," 
said  Mrs.  F,  as  she  gazed  happily  about  her  sun-lit  living- 
room.  "I  never  saw  it  before  except  by  electric  light." 

Foreseeing  that  more  than  one  tenant  would  see  her 
furniture  in  a  "new  light"  when  it  was  moved  into  the 
new  home,  three  demonstration  apartments  were  com- 
pletely furnished  by  reliable  department  stores  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  weeks  prior  to  the  first  moving-in  day  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  management.  Tenants  were  invited  to 
the  exhibition,  and  were  received  in  the  management  of- 
fice, which  was  furnished  with  modern  maple  pieces 
especially  designed  by  a  prominent  architect.  The  tenants 


came,  and  admired — but  most  of  them  bought  something 
else.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  persuasive  salesmen 
at  the  local  furniture  stores;  perhaps  because  they  thought 
the  exhibition  furniture  was  "nice,"  but  not  quite  fancy 
enough.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  seed  planted  by  the 
exhibition  is  germinating  nevertheless.  Several  tenants 
were  puzzled  to  discover,  when  their  rather  spectacular 
furnishings  were  moved  in,  that  the  result  is  not  as  pleas- 
ing as  the  furnishings  of  the  exhibition  apartments  had 
been.  Others,  who  could  not  afford  to  refurnish  at  once 
are  buying  new  pieces  one  by  one,  with  the  manager's 
office  as  their  ideal. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  furniture,  so  in  all  other  matters 
of  taste  and  social  behavior;  the  management  plans  to 
achieve  improvement  by  example  only.  The  tenants  are 
intelligent  adults — and  a  pretty  high  type  of  citizen,  on 
the  average — and  they  would  rightly  resent  any  fussy 
prodding  into  the  way  they  choose  to  run  their  homes. 
If  Mrs.  M's  fervent  patriotism  calls  for  electric  light 
bulbs  in  the  Italian  colors — red,  white  and  green — in  her 
living-room,  that's  her  affair;  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
when  the  manager  expressed  surprise  she  hastened  to  re- 
mark that  she  was  buying  white  bulbs. 

The  social  rooms  are  already  busy  every  evening.  In 
one — transformed  into  the  manager's  office  during  the 
day — you  may  see  a  group  of  the  younger  women  and 
girls  playing  bridge;  in  the  other,  the  boys'  "literary 
club"  may  be  wrangling.  A  library  has  been  started  by  a 
City  College  student,  son  of  one  of  the  tenants,  who  has 
persuaded  many  of  his  neighbors  to  contribute  books  and 
cash.  There  is  no  supervision  over  the  use  the  tenants 
make  of  the  social  rooms.  Adequate  staffs  are  provided 
for  supervision  of  the  children's  playroom  and  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  takes  care  of  the  playground. 

Jews,  Italians,  Russians,  Poles — all  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  they  are  Americans — Americans  who  have 
a  good  enough  standing  in  the  community  to  have  won 
admittance  to  First  Houses  against  the  competition  of 
four  thousand  of  their  neighbors. 
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After  "Sudden  Death" 

BY  ARTHUR  A.  BALLANTINE 


Fatal;  Family  head.  Life  insurance  covered  expenses.  No  liability  com- 
pensation. Wife  gave  up  two  children  and  has  gone  to  work. 

Permanent  disability:  Housewife.  Paralysis  from  head  injury.  No  acci- 
dent insurance.  Compensation  $50,  expenses  $1100. 

Permanent  disability:  Young  woman,  partial  supporter.  Pelvic  frac- 
tures, almost  complete  invalidism.  No  accident  insurance,  $3600  com- 
pensation awarded  by  court  but  operator  of  car  was  uninsured  and  had 
no  money.  $260  was  collected.  One  fourth  of  cost. 


THUS  read  record  cards  taken  from  8849  case  stud- 
ies made  in  an  investigation  of  automobile  acci- 
dents. Behind  these  facts  lie  tragic  stories  of  physi- 
cal suffering,  broken  homes,  ruined  lives,  debts  incurred. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  as  a  young  attorney,  I  was  em- 
ployed to  defend  personal  injury  cases  against  street  rail- 
ways. Long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  method 
of  dealing  with  personal  injuries  from  traffic  accidents 
is  inadequate  and  totally  unsuited  to  meet  current  con- 
ditions. Recently  I  participated  in  a  survey  made  by  a 
voluntary  committee  to  study  compensation  for  automo- 
bile accidents,  sponsored  by  the  Columbia  University 
Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Analysis  of 
8849  cases  from  selected  localities  brought  to  light  some 
challenging  facts. 

First,  recovery  for  personal  injuries  depends  largely 
on  whether  the  offending  motorist  is  insured.  If  not,  the 
injured  has  only  one  chance  in  four  of  receiving  pay- 
ment. 

What  happens  to  the  person  injured  by  an  uninsured 
motorist?  Significantly  enough,  only  27.3  percent  of  all 
private  passenger  and  commercial  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  are  insured  for  public  liability;  nearly  20 
million  are  uninsured.  The  study  showed  that  three 
fourths  of  the  adults  injured  earned  less  than  $40  a  week. 
They  are  often  forced  to  delay  payment  of  medical  and 
other  current  bills,  or  resort  to  borrowing;  doctors,  trades- 
men and  lenders  bear  a  large  part  of  the  loss. 

What  happens  when  the  motorist  is  insured?  In  about 
85  percent  of  the  cases  payments  are  received,  rarely  how- 
ever, in  fatal  or  severe  cases,  equaling  even  immediate 
expenses.  Time  elapsing  before  trial  may  be  from  one  to 
three  years,  with  further  delay  if  appealed. 

Loss  in  wages,  medical  treatment  and  overhead  cost  of 
insurance  in  connection  with  an  annual  total  of  36,000 
fatalities  and  1,255,000  injuries  has  been  estimated  at 
$780  million  for  a  single  year. 

In  his  recent  message  to  the  New  York  Legislature, 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  stressed  the  need  for 
safety  legislation.  Automobile  accidents  constitute  about 
30  percent  of  all  our  fatal  accidents.  How  are  we  to  deal 
with  their  social  consequences?  The  situation  is  analo- 


gous to  that  which  existed  in  the  industrial  field  befon 
the  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation  laws.  In  nv 
judgment  a  similar  compensation  system  would  offer  th< 
most  practicable  solution. 

Under  such  a  plan,  every  car  owner  would  be  requiret 
to  carry  insurance  or  post  a  bond  guaranteeing  financia 
responsibilty.  Compensation  for  injuries  would  be  pre 
scribed  in  the  statute  based  on  ascertainable  facts  such  a 
nature  of  the  injury,  and  earning  power  of  the  injured 
Administrative  rather  than  judicial  procedure  woul( 
be  used.  Lawyers  would  be  little  needed;  contingent  fee 
would  be  out. 

Advantages  of  such  a  system  would  be  manifold.  Ai 
equitable  distribution  of  benefits  would  be  assured  b; 
prompt,  though  moderate,  payment.  At  present  the  vie 
tim  must  prove  his  freedom  from  negligence — difficul 
and  in  cases  of  serious  injury  often  impossible.  The  com 
pensation  plan  provides  that  payment  be  made  regard 
less  of  fault — just  as  in  the  case  of  employers'  liability  fo 
accidents  in  industry.  In  large  cities  the  number  of  moto 
vehicle  accident  trials  constitute  from  one  fifth  to  on< 
half  of  the  total  calendar  cost  of  trials  amounting  to  ove 
$200  a  day;  therefore  reduced  court  congestion  would  b< 
another  advantage. 

THE  burden  of  the  cost  of  automobile  accidents  mus 
be  put  where  it  belongs.  Other  plans  have  been  ad 
vanced,  notably  the  Financial  Responsibility  Law  (ii 
effect  in  New  York  and  some  17  other  states)  and  th< 
Compulsory  Insurance  Law  (in  effect  in  Massachusetts) 
Neither  measure  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Fi 
nancial  responsibility  laws  are  totally  inadequate  sinci 
they  come  into  operation  only  after  the  accident.  Unde 
the  compulsory  insurance  law,  recovery  depends  upoi 
the  ability  of  the  victim  to  prove  his  freedom  from  neg 
ligence  and  the  absolute  fault  of  the  defendant.  Ultimati 
receipt  of  compensation  too  often  becomes  a  question  o 
who  has  the  ablest  lawyer. 

The  compensation  plan  is  the  only  proposal  which  in 
sures  prompt  payment  for  every  accident.  Despite  opposi 
tion  to  such  a  plan,  the  obstacles  are  not  insurmountable 
To  many,  workmen's  compensation  seemed  a  radical  de 
parture  twenty  years  ago.  Today,  no  one  would  urg< 
that  it  be  abandoned. 

Groups  in  other  states  besides  New  York  are  interestec 
in  the  compensation  plan,  notably  Pennsylvania,  but  th< 
existence  of  a  "joint  legislative  committee  to  investigati 
automobile  insurance  and  safety,"  under  the  able  chair 
manship  of  Senator  Julius  S.  Berg,  makes  of  the  curren 
session  an  opportune  time  for  New  York  to  take  th< 
leadership  as  it  did  in  the  workmen's  compensation  plan 
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AGED  MOTHERS  WITH  DEPENDENTS  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

On  Relief,  FERA 
One  sixth  of  urban  relief  cases,  according  to  FERA  in  October,  were  unemployable;  each  of  the  above  symbols  represents  33,000  in  US  cities 


Always  With  U: 

BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


IN   A.D.  30  they  were 
"the  poor."  Today  they 
are     "the     unemploy- 
able" —  those    in    want   be- 
cause   they    cannot    work. 

Even  at  our  prosperity  peaks  they  are  to  be  found  be- 
neath the  comfortable  surface  of  American  life.  Depres- 
sions only  add  to  their  hardships.  They  are  still  among 
us  when  "recovery"  is  complete. 

You  can  define  the  current  problem  of  the  "unemploy- 
able" for  yourself  by  visiting  an  intake  office  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  They  stand  among  the 
job  applicants  —  too  old,  too  sick,  too  frail,  too  crippled, 
too  young,  too  maladjusted  even  for  WPA  projects, 
where  standards  of  speed  and  performance  are  s"o  much 
lower  than  in  "regular"  jobs.  As  the  bottom  drops  out  of 
federal  relief,  all  FERA  clients  are  being  transferred  to 
WPA  jobs,  except  those  held  "unemployable"  who  are 
now  turned  back  to  states,  counties,  municipalities,  "poor 
districts"  for  support. 

FERA  has  estimated  that  approximately  16  percent  of 
those  on  relief  are  definitely  unemployable,  though  there 
are  no  reliable  figures  to  indicate  the  number,  distribu- 
tion or  special  needs  of  the  permanently  dependent  in  this 
country.  What  those  who  can't  work  are  experiencing, 
stripped  of  the  meager  security  of  national  emergency 
relief,  is  revealed  in  preliminary  reports  of  a  significant 
study,  made  by  Catherine  M.  Dunn,  a  field  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association.  From 
September  through  December,  Miss  Dunn  spent  one 
month  in  each  of  four  states:  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  Alabama.  She  did  not  seek  to  prove  or 
disprove  any  theory,  but  to  show  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening to  dependent  families  transferred  to  local  care. 
Information  was  obtained  through  conference  with  fed- 
eral, state  and  county  authorities,  from  state  and  local 
welfare  records,  and  through  visits  to  unemployables  in 
several  different  types  of  community  in  each  state.  Back 


As  the  federal  government  washes  its  hands  of 
relief  to  the  "unemployables,"  what  is  happening 
to  them  in  some  typical  states  and  counties? 


of  the  family  experience, 
and  to  a  large  degree  deter- 
mining it,  she  traced  the  tra- 
dition and  practice  of  each 
state  in  regard  to  relief. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  an  unemployable  was 
considered  to  be  "anyone  under  16  or  over  65  [the  WPA 
age  limits],  or  anyone  between  16  and  65  who  is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  unable  to  hold  a  WPA  position  or  has 
a  duty  handicap,  as  might  be  attributed  to  widows  with 
young  children." 

This  definition  is  not  acceptable  to  many  local  authori- 
ties. Thus  some  do  not  consider  a  diabetic  or  a  cardiac 
incapacitated  for  manual  labor.  In  Alabama  a  Negro 
woman  who  has  been  widowed  is  expected  to  leave  her 
children  and  go  out  to  work.  In  some  communities  a 
family  is  held  to  have  an  employable  member  as  soon  as 
a  school  child  reaches  his  sixteenth  birthday.  The  argu- 
ment as  to  who  is  and  who  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  public  welfare  authorities  often  results  in  actual 
suffering  when  relief  is  refused  while  the  family  status 
is  threshed  out. 


speed  with  which  unemployable  families  are  be- 
JL  ing  turned  over  to  local  authorities  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  provision  for  them  depends  not  only  on  definition 
of  terms  but  on  community  customs  and  resources.  With 
the  withdrawal  of  federal  funds,  the  standards  imposed 
under  federal-state  administration  no  longer  hold,  and 
within  most  states  the  practices  followed  before  FERA 
are  again  in  force. 

As  of  October  1,  1935,  the  1016  Township  Trustees  in 
Indiana  received  the  responsibility  for  all  direct  relief 
within  the  state  from  the  hands  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Relief,  created  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  handle  federal  relief  funds.  Prior  to  1933,  when 
the  Township  Trustees  administered  all  public  relief, 
only  grocery  orders  or  food  baskets  were  given.  In  some 
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Resettlement   Administration   Photograph  by  Arthur   Rothst 


places  there  has  been  little  change  since 

the  withdrawal  of  the  commission  with 

its    more    liberal    relief   standards,   but 

many  offices  have  been  reorganized,  their  staffs  changed, 

and  the  old  poor  law  attitudes  and  methods  resumed, 

with  resulting  confusion  for  both  clients  and  workers. 

In  Pennsylvania,  while  the  federal  grant  had  been  cut 
at  the  time  of  the  study  [October]  some  federal  relief 
money  was  still  available.  Only  a  few  hundred  families 
had  actually  been  dropped  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Bureau,  and  it  was  not  known  how  many  of  these  had 
been  accepted  for  relief  in  their  local  Poor  Districts.  In 
Pennsylvania,  under  its  Elizabethan  poor  laws,  there  are 
425  Poor  Districts,  and  967  persons  legally  charged  with 
the  administration  of  relief.  The  state's  first  unemploy- 
ment relief  money,  the  Talbot  fund  of  $10  million  voted 
in  1931  and  distributed  to  the  Poor  Boards  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  unemployed  in  each  county,  proved 
that  many  Poor  Boards  were  unready  for  the  responsibil- 
ity of  administering  family  relief  on  a  large  scale;  yet  it 
is  on  these  Boards  that  Pennsylvania's  unemployables 
must  now  depend. 

In  New  Hampshire,  prior  to  1932,  the  administration 
of  relief  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  local  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  Last  April 
the  legislature  created  a  State  Board  of  Welfare,  with  a 
division  to  supervise  and  administer  relief.  At  the  time 
of  the  study,  the  state  office  was  still  in  confusion,  the  lo- 
cal offices  were  in  the  main  opposed  to  state  supervision, 


In  typical  rural  communities  of  the 
South  an  unemployable  family  can  set 
very  little  support  from  local  funds 


and  most  local  officials  were  doing  thi 
work  with  little  or  no  trained  assistant 
guided  by  political  pressures  and 

their  desire  to  maintain  entire  control  over  relief  admi 

istration  in  their  own  communities. 


A  LABAMA,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  its  rel 
/\_  administration  in  1932,  has  separated  unempk 
ables  from  employables,  and  made  a  definite  effort 
place  responsibility  for  those  unable  to  work  on  a  pi 
manent  rather  than  an  emergency  agency.  Neverthele 
about  6000  unemployables,  more  than  half  of  them  Is* 
groes,  were  carried  on  federal  funds  through  the  A 
bama  Relief  Administration  up  to  February  1935.  . 
that  time  the  county  directors  were  ordered  to  make  sor 
other  provision  at  once  through  private  or  local  fun 
for  this  group  which  had  never  been  considered  a  prop 
charge  on  emergency  funds.  About  a  thousand  of  th< 
cases  were  transferred  to  relatives  or  to  private  agenci 
the  rest  to  the  cities  and  counties. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  reports  on  the  Public  W 
fare  Association  study  is  that  where  the  unemployabl 
have  been  transferred  to  local  responsibility  it  has  mea 
a  sharp  cut  in  family  budgets  already  far  below  a  "heal 
and  decency"  standard.  In  Philadelphia  County  at  t 
time  of  the  study,  about  13,000  unemployable  famili 
were  still  being  carried  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Bure, 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000  a  day.  The  department  of  vvelfai 
which  is  now  supposed  to  take  over  these  cases,  has 
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total  annual  appropriation  of  $5000,  used  mostly  for  the 
care  of  prisoners'  families  and  for  transients.  The  director 
of  the  Roxborough  Poor  Board,  one  of  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  county,  feels  that  a  small  grocery  order  and  occa- 
sionally some  fuel  is  not  only  all  that  the  funds  permit 
as  relief  to  unemployables,  but  is  sufficient.  The  German- 
town  Poor  Board  averages  about  $3.50  a  week  for  two 
people,  and  the  executive  of  the  board  states  that  they 
had  never  to  his  knowledge  had  any  family  which  could 
not  "get  along"  with  this  allowance.  In  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty the  Poor  Board  agreed  to  maintain  the  standards  of 
relief  set  by  the  County  Relief  Bureau  which  are  30  per- 
cent below  the  subsistence  level.  At  the  time  of  the  study, 
1734  of  the  district's  2200  unemployable  families  had  been 
transferred  to  the  board,  with  the  number  of  refusals 
growing  daily.  The  allowance  is  not  based  on  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  family.  The  board  decides  what  the 
family  "really  deserves."  A  woman  with  two  children 
living  rent  free  in  a  brother's  home,  had  received  $35  a 
month  through  the  Relief  Bureau.  She  now  receives  $18 
a  month  for  food,  though  in  addition  she  is  allowed  shoes 
for  the  children  once  in  three  months  and  was  given  a 
$4.35  order  for  winter  coats  and  underwear.  In  another 
home,  a  widow  with  four  children  all  under  seven  years 
of  age,  was  allowed  $42  a  month  by  the  Relief  Bureau. 
This  mother,  the  Poor  Board  thinks,  may  have  "a  boy 
friend."  She  is  therefore  allowed  only  $10  a  month.  A 
family  of  four,  with  a  sick  husband,  a  crippled  son  and 
a  boy  of  five,  had  had  $36  a  month  under  the  Relief 
Bureau,  $24  of  which  was  for  food.  This  handicapped  fam- 
ily now  has  a  $20-a-month 
food  order  and  nothing  else. 

In  Alabama  most  of  the 
final  allotment  of  federal 
relief  funds  was  set  aside 
for  grants-in-aid  to  the 
counties  to  take  care  of 
those  too  handicapped  for 
WPA  jobs.  The  grants, 
which  were  not  expected  to 
last  through  December, 
were  on  a  four  to  one  basis, 
(the  county  providing  one 
fifth  of  the  total)  with  the 
average  cost  per  family  per 
month  limited  to  $12.  Un- 
der this  plan,  a  family  of 
three  received  a  weekly 
grocery  order  for  $1.75. 
Where  all  the  needs  of  the 
client  were  supposedly  met, 
a  family  of  three  was  re- 
ceiving $4  a  week. 

In  Indiana,  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Township 
Trustees  as  a  rule  do  not 
pretend  to  provide  for  a 
family's  needs,  even  in  the 
matter  of  food.  They  "give 


something  '  and  expect  the  family  to  "forage"  for  the 
rest.  In  one  place,  Miss  Dunn  reports,  the  trustee  allows 
$4  a  month  to  a  family  of  five.  For  families  with  more 
than  three  members,  the  allowance  never  equalled  a  dol- 
lar per  person  per  week.  Many  of  the  families  were  eat- 
ing only  two  meals  a  day,  consisting  mainly  of  beans, 
bread  and  potatoes.  Even  in  families  with  young  chil- 
dren, fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk  were  lacking. 

THE  New  Hampshire  practice  is  in  general  $1   a 
week  per  person,  plus  $1  or  $2  for  the  family.  Some 
local  relief  authorities  plan  to  begin  using  the  budget 
worked  out  by  the  state  nutritionist,  which  will  possibly 
raise  the  amount  slightly. 

Nothing  beyond  food  and  sometimes  fuel  is  recog- 
nized by  most  local  authorities  as  essential  to  human 
existence.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  where,  as  in 
the  city  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  poor  law  authorities  pro- 
vide such  "extras"  as  rent,  milk  for  young  children  and 
the  sick,  oil  or  gas  for  cooking,  wood  or  coal  for  heating, 
electricity  up  to  $2.50  a  month,  clothing  at  the  rate  of  40 
cents  per  person  per  week  (including  shoes).  But  such 
frills  are  exceptional.  The  usual  local  relief  stops  with 
doles  to  unemployable  families  of  two  or  three  dollars  a 
week,  $12  or  $15  a  month,  frankly  intended  by  poor 
law  officials  only  "to  cover  part  of  their  food." 

The  whole  question  of  the  supplementation  of  inade- 
quate family  income  out  of  public  funds  varies  as  widely 
in  the  local  care  of  the  unemployable  as  it  has  under  the 
state  emergency  relief  administration.  In  some  commu- 
nities any  resources,  how- 
ever small,  make  the  un- 
employable family  inelig- 
ible for  relief.  Thus  some 
New  Hampshire  counties 
require  unemployable  cli- 
ents to  sign  an  affidavit  de- 
claring themselves  paupers. 
In  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  emergency 
relief  is  supposed  to  supple- 
ment inadequate  mothers' 
assistance  in  families 
where  there  is  a  child  over 
16,  since  such  a  family  is 
assumed  to  have  an  em- 
ployable person.  Where  all 
the  children  are  under  16, 
the  Poor  Board  agrees  to 
give  aid  provided  the  total 
grant  does  not  exceed  $40  a 
month.  The  study  uncov- 
ered a  number  of  cases 
where  this  arrangement  re- 
sulted in  a  good  deal  of 
hardship.  For  example,  in 
one  family  with  four  chil- 
dren, all  under  11  years  of 

Photograph  by   Dorothea  I.angc       age,    the    estimated    budget 
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is  $70,  the  grant  $50.  The  Board  refused  to  supplement. 
In  another  family  with  three  children  under  16,  the 
estimated  budget  is  $84,  including  interest  and  taxes  on 
the  home,  and,  since  the  Poor  Board  refuses  to  supple- 
ment, the  family  is  left  with  no  resources  beyond  a  $40 
grant  and  the  produce  of  a  backyard  garden. 

Piecing  out  Low  Wages 

IN  some  Indiana  communities  where  Trustees  have  al- 
ways had  to  piece  out  low  industrial  wages,  they  are 
accepting  without  question  supplementation  of  the  WPA 
"security  wage"  either  with  funds  or  with  services.  In 
Wayne  Township,  Marion  County,  while  milk  for  families 
without  children  is  cut  off,  one  quart  a  day  is  still  allowed 
where  there  are  babies.  Some  medical  care  is  still  pro- 
vided in  this  community,  as  in  a  few  others,  and  Wayne 
Township  is  exceptional  in  giving  dental  care  as  well.  In 
Colbert  County,  Alabama,  in  what  is  known  as  "the 
tuberculosis  belt"  of  the  state,  medical  service  given  un- 
der the  Relief  Administration  is  now  cut  off.  In  Hale 
County,  where  hookworm  and  pellagra  were  reduced 
under  the  Relief  Administration,  costs  for  medical  care 
for  clients  ran  as  high  as  $500  to  $700  a  month.  The  only 
dependence  of  the  sick  poor  in  this  county  are  once  again 
the  local  midwife  and  the  patient's  neighbors.  In  Hills- 
borough  County,  N.  H.,  unemployable  relief  clients  are 
not  permitted  to  call  private  physicians  but  may  have  the 
services  of  one  of  the  three  county  doctors. 

Because  they  are  cut  off  from  supplementation  those 
receiving  old  age  pensions  under  the  present  Indiana 
law  are  often  in  greater  need  than  those  on  direct  relief, 
even  though  their  allowance  is  in  cash.  The  law  limits 
pensions  to  $180  per  person  per  year,  but  this  is  rarely 
reached.  Grants  range  from  $4  to  $12  a  month.  In  one 
county,  where  both  husband  and  wife  are  eligible  the 
policy  is  to  allow  $5  a  month  to  the  man,  $2  to  his  wife. 
The  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  supplementation 
of  old  age  pensions  from  public  funds.  Several  trustees 
stated  that  they  could  not  in  common  humanity  refuse  a 
little  coal  or  clothing  to  old  people  who  had  nothing 
except  their  pensions;  others  maintained  that  they  were 
bound  to  "keep  the  law."  Many  of  the  pensioned  old 
people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  actual  hunger.  Almost  without  exception  the  autho- 
rities stated  that  a  pension  could  not  be  given  according 
to  need,  because  "If  one  old  fellow  gets  $15  a  month 
they  would  all  want  $15,  and  then  where  would  we  be?" 

In  Pennsylvania  the  waiting  list  of  known  eligibles 
for  mothers'  assistance,  old  age  assistance  and  blind  as- 
sistance runs  into  thousands;  the  available  funds  are 
spread  very  thin.  Even  in  this  situation,  supplementation 
is  refused  by  some  Poor  Boards  in  any  such  case.  Other 
boards  deny  supplementation  only  where  a  mother's  al- 
lowance is  over  $30. 

The  sort  of  person  chosen  to  administer  local  relief  as 
well  as  inadequate  resources  and  legal  limitations  was 
found  in  these  four  states  to  increase  the  insecurity  of 
those  for  whom  WPA  jobs  are  not  available.  Most  offi- 
cials responsible  for  local  poor  relief  are  political  appoin- 


tees. They  are  under  constant  pressure  to  "save  money 
and  at  all  costs  to  avoid  any  program  which  would  cal 
for  increased  taxes.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  Iocs 
relief  administrators  are  wholly  untrained  in  relief  prin 
ciples  and  methods  and  often  can  give  only  a  limitei 
amount  of  spare  time,  after  their  regular  business  day,  t 
relief  problems.  The  report  on  one  Pennsylvania  Poo 
Board  describes  a  better-than-average  situation: 

...  the  Board  has  three  directors,  one  of  whom  acts  z 
investigator.  He  is  a  successful  engineer  and  works  all  da] 
and  is  only  available  to  clients  in  the  evening  most  of  th 
time.  He  is  a  kindly  man  with  some  real  sympathy  for  th 
destitute  person  whom  he  may  consider  deserving,  but  hi 
little  grasp  of  the  large  problems  of  public  welfare.  His  mai 
wish  is  to  avoid'  encumbering  the  Poor  Board  with  a  larg 
financial  burden. 

In  many  communities,  the  spoils  system  plays  a  cor 
spicuous  part  in  the  distribution  of  available  relief  fund 
in  placing  grocery  orders  with  local  tradesmen,  in  pu 
ting  supplies  to  relief  clients  on  a  commissary  basis,  i 
maintaining  a  policy  of  relief  in  kind  rather  than  cas 
relief. 

The  lack  of  trained  personnel  and  the  demand  fc 
"economy"  are  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  local  en 
phasis  on  eligibility  rather  than  need  in  accepting  c 
refusing  unemployable  cases  from  the  state  emergenc 
relief  rolls,  and  in  the  adequacy  of  assistance  grante 
them.  Every  effort  is  of  course  made  to  prove  a  famil 
employable,  thus  throwing  responsibility  on  the  WP/ 
In  some  communities,  relief  authorities  obviously  di 
criminate  among  accepted  applicants,  sometimes  alon 
the  line  of  political  pressure,  sometimes  on  the  basis  c 
moral  judgments.  Thus  it  was  found  that  in  makin 
mothers'  allowances,  the  question  of  whether  the  moth( 
is  "deserving"  or  "decent"  is  often  the  first  consideratioi 
not  her  children's  need.  Similarly,  an  old  man  in  Pent 
sylvania  was  found  to  receive  a  larger  allowance  tha 
a  neighboring  family  with  many  ill-kept  children  and 
dirty  house  because  "He  is  such  a  nice,  clean  old  man- 
it's  a  pleasure  to  do  something  for  him." 


same  emphasis  on  eligibility  rather  than  nee 
J_  makes  the  settlement  problem  acute.  Local  author 
ties  with  a  show  of  justice  insist  that  only  bona  fie 
members  of  the  community  should  receive  continuin 
support  from  local  funds.  But  definitions  differ  froi 
place  to  place,  and  when  local  boundaries  are  vague,  ; 
is  the  case  with  the  Philadelphia  County  poor  district 
there  is  room  for  almost  endless  argument  as  to  whic 
trustee  or  poor  board  or  overseer  or  public  welfare  d< 
partment  is  responsible  for  old  Mrs.  Brown  or  for  tr 
Robinson  family.  Sometimes  a  relief  applicant  suffe: 
cold,  hunger  or  eviction  because  no  aid  is  forthcomin 
until  the  settlement  question  is  decided  to  the  satisfactio 
of  the  relief  authorities.  In  other  communities,  settlemei 
requirements  definitely  bar  out  many  of  those  in  need,  ; 
in  New  Hampshire  towns  where  an  applicant  must  hav 
paid  seven  consecutive  years  of  pott  taxes  out  of  the  la; 
ten  to  be  eligible  for  relief. 

Because  of  lack  of  training  (Continued  on  page  125 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS-JOHN     PALMER    GAVIT 


TORCHBEARERS  AMID  THE  MURK 


UPON  its  seventeenth  year  of  eventful,  frequently 
precarious  existence,  the  League  of  Nations  en- 
tered a  fortnight  ago,  confronting  and  involved 
in  a  quintessence  of  the  conditions  which  it  was  devised 
to  deal  with;  indeed,  to  prevent.  Which  but  for  the  re- 
calcitrance of  American  politics  and  a  particular  group 
of  American  politicians,  at  the  time  of  its  inception  and 
since,  it  doubtless  would  have  prevented.  The  United 
States  of  America,  as  a  member  of  the  League— or  even 
actively  cooperating  from  the  outside  in  its  technique  of 
investigation,  responsibility,  restraint  of  aggression — al- 
most certainly  would  have  given  pause  to  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  Manchuria,  the  Italian  raid  into  Abyssinia. 
Even  before  there  was  any  League  of  Nations,  back  in 
1914,  a  definite  threat  or  expectation  of  American  inter- 
vention against  invasion  of  Belgium  would  have  stayed 
the  hand  of  Germany — as  in  fact  exactly  such  a  threat  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1905  palsied  that  hand  and  pre- 
vented war  between  Germany  and  France  over  Morocco. 
But,  chiefly  by  reason  of  domestic  politics,  especially  the 
bitter  hatred  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  the  United  States,  in  great  degree,  not  to 
say  exclusive,  originator  of  the  League  idea,  fled  from  its 
incarnation.  Senator  Lodge  cynically  stultified  his  own 
appeal,  uttered  in  1916  at  the  first  assembly  of  the  then 
highly  popular  but  short-lived  "League  to  Enforce  Peace" 
(whose  president  was  none  less  than  William  Howard 
Taft).  Paraphrasing  his  own  argument  of  the  year  be- 
fore at  Union  College,  Mr.  Lodge  reiterated: 

.  .  .  that  if  we  were  to  promote  international  peace  at  the 
close  of  this  terrible  war,  if  we  were  to  restore  international 
law  as  it  must  be  restored,  we  must  find  some  way  in  which 
the  united  forces  of  the  nations  could  be  put  behind  the 
cause  of  peace  and  law. 

The  senator  was  arguing  specifically  for  the  principle, 
cardinal  in  the  platform  of  that  "league  to  enforce"  and 
kter  made  the  backbone  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
against  any  aggressor  "the  signatory  powers  shall  jointly 
use  forthwith  both  their  economic  and  military  forces" 
How  different  today  would  be  the  picture  of  the  world 
but  for  that  default!  A  far  cry  that  from  our  presently 
proposed  isolationist  policy  of  pseudo-neutrality,  where- 
under  we  are  not  only  to  waive  our  own  ancient  rights 
as  neutrals  on  land  and  sea  and  disavow  all  neighborly 
responsibilities  in  the  international  community;  but  to 
participate  in  international  outrages,  such  as  those  of 
Japan  and  Italy  and  others  yet  to  come  by  favoring  the 
strong  aggressor;  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  in  the 
parable,  passing  by  on  the  other  side.  Reassuring  the 
thieves  in  advance.  Under  it  we  are  to  view  with  lofty 
disdain  burglar  and  burgled  alike;  from  our  "safety 
first"  posture  behind  locked  doors  at  home  exercising 


"moral  influence"  as  it  were  through  the  keyhole  by 
means  of  pious  irritating  utterances  and  denunciatory 
classifications  of  the  rest  of  humanity;  hands  off  until  the 
burglar  presents  his  fait  accompli  or  has  been  suppressed 
— no  thanks  to  us — by  the  other  neighbors.  Fortunately, 
the  same  power  that  makes  bad  laws  can  repeal  them. 
Under  the  former  policy  we  fought  for  our  rights;  and 
that  led  us  to  help  probably  decisively  in  upsetting  the 
balances  in  the  Old  World.  We  participated  in  establish- 
ing a  world  order  on  a  new  basis;  justifying  the  pre- 
sumption of  our  cooperation  in  maintaining  it  if  neces- 
sary by  the  common  force  including  our  own,  and  then 
— pulled  out,  leaving  that  balance  tottering.  To  make 
the  ensemble  even  less  sightly  and  more  absurdly  ignoble, 
in  our  separate  treaties  with  the  vanquished  we  demand- 
ed and  were  accorded  all  of  the  benefits  specified  in  the 
other  treaties,  while  repudiating  all  of  the  responsibilities. 
Whatever  their  compunctions  about  the  Versailles  treaty 
which  begot  the  League  of  Nations — along  with  the 
frenzied  sowing  of  dragons'-teeth  now  copiously  fruited 
in  armed  men — few  if  any  were  wise  enough  then  to 
foresee,  including  our  own  vital,  however  lamentable 
part  in  it,  the  tangled  situation  now  menacing  the  world. 

A  BLACK  picture,  whose  immediate  implications 
must  dishearten  the  most  optimistic.  And  yet,  my 
cousin  Pollyanna,  for  whose  abiding  faith  in  the  sanity 
of  things  I  have  much  respect,  who  finds  shreds  of  silver 
lining  in  the  blackest  clouds,  points  out  to  me  amid  the 
gloom  a  great  thing  that  never  existed  before,  that  never 
again  can  be  absent  from  the  minds  of  men — a  thing 
glowing  in  the  murk.  She  calls  to  my  attention  remarks 
made  just  now  at  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace  by  that  ven- 
erable pragmatist,  Elihu  Root,  who  always  has  had  the 
gift  of  seeing  to  the  heart  of  things: 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  world  today  fills  many 
good  people  with  dismay;  but  I  think  there  is  a  view  which 
should  be  taken  leading  to  quite  a  different  conclusion.  I 
think  the  attitude  of  Western  Civilization  illustrates  not  a 
decadence  in  conduct  or  in  morals  but  rather  a  lifting  of 
standards  of  conduct,  conformity  to  which  we  insensibly 
demand. 

A  thousand  things  are  done  internationally,  similar  to 
things  which  have  been  done  in  the  past.  We  condemn  them 
now,  but  they  would  not  have  been  condemned  then.  The 
standards  that  we  apply  today  in  our  judgment  of  the  con- 
duct of  nations  is  a  different  standard  from  that  which  was 
applied  when  England  acquired  India,  and  France,  Algeria, 
and  the  United  States,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  comparison  between  public  opinion  and  feeling 
in  the  world  when  these  things  happened,  and  the  public 
opinion  and  feeling  of  the  world  today,  is  evidence  that  the 
cause  of  peace  among  men  is  advancing  along  the  only 
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path  by  which  true  progress  in  civilization  can  be  reached — 
the  path  of  gradually  rising  standard  which  is  instinctively 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  nations.  ...  I  think  that  with  all 
the  alarms  and  excursions  that  characterize  this  day,  we  may 
solace  ourselves  by  the  belief  that  a  great  part  of  the  effect 
produced  in  the  public  mind  is  not  a  deterioration  in  con- 
duct to  be  judged,  but  an  elevation  in  standard  to  apply. 

Mr.  Root  went  further,  to  say  of  the  League  of  Nations 
itself: 

The  maintenance  of  an  organization  devoted  to  peace  on 
the  part  of  all  civilized  nations  depends  upon  those  nations 
acting  as  such  in  the  organization.  The  moment  an  organi- 
zation for  an  avowed  purpose  comes  to  a  point  where  it 
facilitates  the  destruction  of  that  purpose,  that  moment  it 
will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  all 
other  organizations  devoted  to  the  purposes,  the  avowed 
purposes,  of  the  League,  must  hold  their  place  in  the  judg- 
ment and  approval  of  mankind  by  their  conduct  individual- 
ly in  conformity  to  the  principles  for  which  the  League  is 
established. 

I  suspect  that  in  this  last  remark  Mr.  Root  had  in  mind 
particularly  the  shameful  concessions  which  the  British 
and  French  foreign  ministers  about  that  time  were  pro- 
posing to  make  to  the  Italian  burglar  battering  at  Abys- 
sinia's door,  though  none  then  foresaw  their  ignominious 
rejection  by  the  League.  Anyhow,  those  proposals,  so 
outrageously  different  from  the  honorable,  reasonable, 
constructive  ones — promptly  accepted  by  Abyssinia  and 
scornfully  rejected  by  Mussolini — put  forth  by  the  Mada- 
riaga  Committee  of  the  League,  ran  instantly  afoul  of 
those  new  standards  of  international  morality  lauded  by 
Mr.  Root.  The  whole  world  rang  with  indignation  and 


scorn  reacting  to  precisely  that  incentive;  a  "solution 
which  formerly  would  have  been  accepted  as  merely  thi 
customary  partition  of  swag  by  the  Right  of  Might  sucl 
denly  found  itself  null  and  void,  listed  as  amonj 
"things  no  longer  done."  Nothing  could  more  impres 
sively  evidence  the  morning  of  a  new  day.  Most  notabl 
was  the  instant  revolt  of  the  British  people.  Not  fo 
nothing  had  they  rolled  up  their  great  vote  of  nearly  li 
million  in  the  Peace  Plebiscite  conducted  last  year  by  th 
British  League  of  Nations  Union.  Overnight  they  ha< 
the  government  on  its  knees  abjectly  apologizing  to  then 
and  to  the  world,  as  no  British  government  ever  apolo 
gized  before.  The  Hoare-Laval  proposal  to  placate  anc 
reward  the  burglar  went  into  the  garbage  where  it  be 
longed,  Hoare  himself  was  made  the  government  scape 
goat  and  resigned  ingloriously;  the  French  Premie 
Laval  found  himself  almost  equally  repudiated  by  hi 
own  people,  slipping  toward  the  same  oblivion. 

The  German  and  Italian  peoples  would,  I  venture  ti 
assert,  similarly  protest  were  they  really  informed  an< 
free  to  understand  the  realities  and  the  fear  and  contemp 
and  hostility  which  the  things  now  being  done  by  die 
tatorship  in  their  names  have  aroused  in  other  lands 
These  conditions  will  not  persist  forever.  As  the  grea 
Bohemian  Komensky  (better  known  as  Comenius)  criei 
to  his  people  under  the  Austrian  oppression:  "After  th 
tempest  of  wrath  has  passed  over,  O  Czech  people,  th 
government  of  thy  country  will  be  returned  to  thee!" 

Similar  to  the  British  Plebiscite,  though  world-wide  ii 
its  application,  is  the  "Peoples'  Mandate  to  Government 
to  End  War,"  initiated  by  the  Women's  Internationa 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  calling  upon  the  gov 
ernments  signatory  to  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  of  Pari 
to  "(1)  stop  immediately  all  increase  of  armaments  an< 
armed  forces,  (2)  to  use  existing  machinery  for  peacefu 
settlement  of  present  conflicts,  (3)  to  secure  a  worli 
treaty  for  immediate  reduction  of  arms  as  a  step  towan 
complete  disarmament,  (4)  to  secure  international  agree 
ments  founded  on  recognition  of  world  interdependence 
to  end  the  economic  anarchy  which  breeds  war."  Th 
sponsors  are  seeking  signatures  in  50  countries;  alread 
the  response  is  heartening.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  dis 
tributed  in  Germany,  Italy  or  Japan  where  chiefly  it  i 
needed.  However,  as  Octavus  Roy  Cohen  would  put  il 
"Time  is  the  mostes'  thing  God  aint  got  nothin'  but. 
And  we  have  seen  that  governments  shiver  and  cring 
when  the  people  speak. 

Out  of  the  Hoare-Laval  fiasco  comes  new  evidenc 
that  the  League  of  Nations,  crippled  though  it  be  b; 
absence  of  the  one  great  member  which  could  make  it 
mandate  effective,  even  now  cannot  be  used  as  the  mer< 
tool  and  puppet  of  the  great  powers  to  work  their  pur 
poses  darkly;  that  it  has  behind  it  the  will  and  the  faitl 
of  the  democratic  peoples  great  and  small.  One  is  justi 
fied  in  believing  that  however  unconsciously  this  evideno 
contributed  assurance  even  to  President  Roosevelt's  high 
ly  un-neutral  characterization  of  those  who  have 

.  .  .  impatiently  reverted  to  the  old  belief  in  the  law  of  th 
sword,  or  to  the  fantastic  concep-  (Continued  on  page  120 
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THE    FRONTIERS   OF   SCIENCE 

BY  R.  L.  DUFFUS 


A'  "Y    one    who   gets    to 
thinking   about    the 
universe   must  soon 
come  to  three  questions  to 
which  no  satisfactory  answer 
can   be   returned,  since  any 
conceivable  answer  is  incred- 
ible. The  first  has  to  do  with 
time,  the  second  with  space, 
the  third  with  consciousness. 

The  fun  in  reading  general  scientific  books,  like  those 
listed  at  the  top  of  this  page,  is  not  in  getting  these  ques- 
tions answered  but  in  finding  out  some  of  the  reasons 
why  they  can't  be  answered. 

Take  the  problem  of  time.  Either  the  universe— some 
sort  of  universe — has  always  existed  and  will  always 
exist,  or  it  hasn't  and  won't.  Try  to  conceive  of  infinite 
duration.  You  can't  do  it.  It  is  manifestly  impossible. 
Then  try  to  think  of  timeless  nothingness  suddenly  turn- 
ing into  a  time-bound  somethingness,  and  the  something- 
ness,  after  time  has  worn  itself  to  shreds  and  patches, 
reverting  again  to  nothingness.  Suppose  that  at  a  given 
moment  it  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  certain 
day  of  a  certain  month  of  a  certain  year,  and  that  at  the 
next  moment  it  is  no  o'clock  of  no  day  in  no  month  of 
no  year.  Perhaps  some  minds  can  manage  that  thought. 
Mine  can't. 

Space  is  no  easier.  The  universe  either  has  edges  or  it 
has  not.  If  it  has  edges  it  would  be  theoretically  possible 
to  go  out  to  one  of  those  edges,  on  some  Cook's  Tour  in 
the  infinite  future,  and  reach  out  beyond  space — into 
what?  Obviously  that  won't  do.  But  try  to  think  of  a 
universe  without  edges  and  see  where  you  get. 

If  you  like  you  can  tie  time  and  space  up  in  a  neat 
bundle  and  call  it  the  time-space  continuum,  and  Pro- 
fessor Einstein  and  a  few  others  can  express  the  proper- 
ties of  this  continuum  in  mathematical  terms  which  seem 
to  give  them  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  But  the  time  di- 
mension cannot  seem  real  and  eternal  to  ordinary  mor- 
tals who  feel  themselves  being  herded  by  a  remorseless 
traffic  policeman  along  a  one-way  street  with  a  precipice 
at  the  end. 

The  problem  of  consciousness  is  even  more  baffling. 
Dr.  Furnas,  trying  to  outline  in  popular  style  the  things 
scientists  don't  know,  tells  us  that  "there  is  not  one  shred 
of  exact  evidence  that  any  form  of  life  has  any  ingre- 
dient outside  the  realm  of  chemistry  and  physics,"  and 
seems  to  think  that  life  will  be  synthesized  some  day  in 
a  laboratory.  If  life  can  be  synthesized  consciousness, 
which  in  biological  terms  appears  to  result  from  the 
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attempts  of  living  creatures 
to  make  the  most  of  their 
environment,  can  probably 
be  synthesized,  too.  Then  we 
shall  have  an  artificial  crea- 
ture wondering  about  space, 
time  and  consciousness. 

Now,  suppose  that  some 
perfectly  possible  and  even 
probable  calamity  wipes  all 
forms  of  life,  including  the  artificial  kinds,  if  any,  out  of 
the  universe.  Will  the  universe  go  on  existing?  Can  a 
universe  go  on  existing  if  it  nowhere  contains  conscious- 
ness? Nothing  could  be  sillier.  A  universe  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  about  as  majestic  as  an  empty 
tin  can.  I  trust  I  have  made  these  matters  sufficiently 
obscure. 

WITH  these  solemn  thoughts  in  mind  let  us  con- 
sider the  three  books  which  we  are  supposed  to 
be  considering.  Professor  Wolf's  solid  and  scholarly 
tome  is  part  of  a  complete  history  of  science,  from  an- 
cient times  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
upon  which  the  author  is  engaged.  It  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents but  it  can  be  read  by  the  intelligent  layman.  Pro- 
fessor Jaffe's  thick  volume  is  a  careful  report  of  a  scientific 
tour  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  discussion  of 
each  of  the  general  fields  of  science  is  centered  about  the 
work  of  one  or  two  leaders  in  that  field.  Professor  Fur- 
nas' book,  which  some  reviewers  have  criticized  as  being 
too  journalistic  but  which  seems  to  me  to  have  no  more 
froth  in  it  than  is  necessary  to  attract  readers  who  don't 
like  more  solid  fare,  came  out  of  a  visit  to  the  Century 
of  Progress.  Chicago's  big  show  was  a  wonderful  spec- 
tacle, but  what  struck  Professor  Furnas  was  not  "what 
the  fair  was  but  what  it  wasn't."  How  far  had  we  got,  he 
asked  himself,  when  motor  cars  were  only  8  percent  effi- 
cient and  electric  lights  only  2  percent  efficient,  and  when 
civilization  in  general  was  in  the  state  it  was  in?  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  look  ahead,  and  it 
was. 

Each  in  its  own  way,  these  three  volumes  dramatize  a 
curious  contradiction  in  the  history  of  modern  thought. 
Perhaps  we  can  take  the  life  of  Galileo,  who,  as  Professor 
Wolf  says,  was  born  on  the  day  Michael  Angelo  died, 
February  15,  1564,  as  the  beginning  of  our  contemporary 
science.  We  can  take  science  as  the  basis  or  the  stimulus 
of  nearly  all  the  thinking  that  has  been  done  in  the  West- 
ern world  for  at  least  three  centuries.  From  the  days  of 
Galileo  science  has  been  an  enemy  of  mysticism  and 
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supernaturalism.  It  has  been  persistently  and  obstinately  en- 
gaged (not  to  coin  a  phrase)  in  unscrewing  the  inscrutable. 
With  almost  every  successive  step  in  this  process  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  man  in  the  universe  have  seemed  to 
diminish. 

Man  used  to  think  his  earth  the  center  of  creation — Sci- 
ence says  no;  the  earth  is  nowhere  near  the  center  and 
doesn't  amount  to  much,  anyhow.  Man  used  to  think  that 
God  made  him  in  His  own  image — Science  says  it  is  more 
likely  that  man  made  God  in  his  own  image.  Man  used  to 
think  that  he  was  a  custom-made  article,  and  not  like  the 
other  animals,  which  were  factory-built.  Science  says  that 
man  and  animal  came  out  of  the  same  blob  of  jelly  and  that 
his  thumb  rather  than  anything  that  can  be  called  a  soul  has 
put  him  where  he  is  today.  Man  used  to  think  that  intelli- 
gence was  given  him  for  a  purpose.  Science  says  that  intelli- 
gence is  like  the  ant-eater's  nose,  a  handy  means  of  getting 
something  to  eat,  and  that  purpose,  which  implies  a  God 
Science  hasn't  been  able  to  find,  doesn't  figure.  Man  deemed 
himself  immortal — Science  says  that  the  germ  plasm,  barring 
accidents  and  until  the  final  extinction  of  all  life  on  a  dying 
world,  may  be  immortal,  but  that  the  body  is  hardly  more 
than  a  sort  of  perishable  shell,  in  and  out  of  which  the  germ 
plasm  scuttles  like  a  hermit  crab.  Science  says  that  man's 
earth  is  a  grain  of  dust,  on  which  minute  insects  scurry 
through  a  thin  fungus — the  whole  affair,  possibly,  an  acci- 
dent due  to'  defective  refrigeration. 

There  isn't  much  left  to  brag  about,  after  Science  has  got 
through  with  man.  But  what  is  Science?  Science  is  the  crea- 
tion of  that  obscure  insect  that  we  have  just  been  talking 
about.  This  curious  blight  of  humanity  on  a  rotten  orange 
called  earth  has  used  its  consciousness  for  purposes  having 
nothing  to  do  with  getting  things  to  eat.  It  has  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  perfect  fury  to  understand.  It  has  discovered 
molecules,  which  can't  be  seen  with  any  microscope;  it  has 
diagnosed  atoms,  which  are  infinitely  smaller;  it  has  found 
means  to  shoot  the  atoms  to  pieces;  it  has  discovered  radia- 
tions, including  cosmic  rays,  which  are  infinitely  beyond  the 
range  of  the  ordinary  human  senses;  it  has  analyzed  the 
light  of  stars  two  hundred  and  twenty  million  light-years 
away;  it  has  also  analyzed  its  own  body  and  mind,  wiped 
out  many  diseases  and  made  life  more  comfortable  if  not, 
on  the  average,  much  longer;  and  it  has  constructed  an  end- 
less number  of  remarkable  gadgets,  using  forces  which  it 
does  not  wholly  understand  and  bringing  about  results 
which  it  did  not  wholly  foresee. 

If  the  reader  wants  to  check  these  reactions  I'd  recom- 
mend Furnas  for  an  eye-opener,  Jaffe  for  a  stimulating  pic- 
ture of  modern  science  at  work,  Wolf  for  a  presentation  of 
the  manner  in  which  scientific  thinking  took  shape. 

Some  day,  when  science  has  done  as  well  in  reorganizing 
and  civilizing  human  society  as  it  has  in  sorting  out  atomic 
systems  and  arranging  the  stars  in  their  courses,  something 
like  religion,  or  better  than  religion,  will  come  back. 

Miss  Strong's  China 

CHINA'S  MILLION'S,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong.  Knight  Publications,  Inc 
457  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

NATURALLY,  Miss  Strong  favors  communism  for 
China.  She  may  be  a  bit  too  sanguine  in  anticipating 
success  for  communism  among  a  people  who  are  wedded  to 
family  unity  and  who,  rather  naively,  consider  all  govern- 
ment unimportant,  but  she  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
she  quotes  the  Communist  International,  May  1927:  "Only 
the  inclusion  of  wide  masses  of  toilers  in  active  struggle  can 
create  the  strength  which  can  overcome  the  subdivision  of 
China  by  the  imperialists."  No  country  has  in  the  past  been 
freer  of  organized  government  than  China  has  and  none 
more  disunited  by  foreign  imperialists  and  native  warlords 
supported  by  foreign  imperialists. 
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Thirteen  years  ago  an  American,  Roy  Armstrong,  wh 
was  born  in  China,  who  traveled  constantly  among  nativ< 
and  spoke  their  local  dialects,  said  that  China  would  nev< 
be  united  until  it  experienced  a  fundamental  revolution,  ui 
til  the  peasants  and  tradesmen,  no  longer  tolerant  of  oppre 
sion,  took  up  arms  against  their  warlords  and  organize 
themselves  effectively  to  follow  peaceful  pursuits.  No  sue 
revolution  has  ever  taken  place. 

Whether  communism,  a  concept  of  society  alien  to  then 
will  spread  sufficiently  to  provide  the  Chinese  with  a  metho 
of  achieving  unity,  is  problematical.  But,  Miss  Strong  show 
it,  or  some  modified  form  of  it,  has  spread  and  is  spreadin 
in  the  interior  provinces  to  an  extent  that  alarms  Japai 
Communism  may  bring  Russia  and  Japan  to  combat  o 
Chinese  soil,  halting  Nippon's  aggressions.  If  it  does,  it  wi 
be  more  efficacious  in  establishing  China's  unity  than  ha\ 
been  the  promises  of  European  powers  and  America. 

Miss  Strong  portrays  conditions  which  imperialists  prefi 
to  ignore.  Chiang  Kai  Shek,  the  hope  of  the  National; 
movement  in  1927,  Miss  Strong  and  Mrs.  Sun  Yat  Sen  agre 
has  succumbed  to  Japanese  bribery.  The  United  States,  sei 
timental  friend  of  China,  sold  to  Japan  millions  of  tons  ( 
scrap  iron  out  of  which  were  fabricated  the  munitions  b 
which  Japanese  troops  fought  through  Manchuria. 

Miss  Strong  has  joined  the  notable  coterie  of  women  th; 
includes  Florence  Ayscough,  Alice  Tisdale  Hobart  and  Pea 
Buck,  but  while  they  see  in  China  romance,  aesthetic  beaui 
and  historical  drama,  she  sees  one  fifth  of  the  world's  popi 
lation  in  a  titanic  struggle  to  free  themselves  from  oppre 
sion,  foreign  and  native.  THOMAS  STEI 

Black  Shirt  Stripped  Off 

SAWDUST  CAESAR:  THK  UNTOLD  HISTORY  OF  MUSSOLINI  AND  FA 
CISM,  by  George  Seldes.  Harper.  459  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survc 
Graphic. 

THE  politics  of  power  are  here  analyzed  in  the  cold  ligli 
of  fact.  This  is  the  story  of  a  perfectly  ordinary  thug-b) 
proxy,  gangster-by-preference  and  "mouthpiece"-extraord 
nary,  who  today  is  power  in  an  ancient  and  cultured  cour 
try.  Superstition,  oppression,  assassination  and  grand  oper 
have  long  been  endemic  in  Italy.  The  politician  here  di; 
sected  saw  that  power  could  be  seized  by  assassination,  hel 
by  oppression,  and  made  popular  by  grand  opera  utilizin 
superstition.  Kipling  has  these  acid  lines:  "A  people  wit 
the  heart  of  beasts  made  wise  concerning  men."  This  boo! 
is  the  pathological  case  study  of  an  individual  who  base< 
empire  on  that  thesis.  The  State  which  rules  men,  has,  b 
him  and  in  his  country,  been  built  on  an  implicit  denial  o 
man's  moral  nature.  Greed,  cruelty,  interest,  ignorance  ar 
the  implements  of  power. 

The  person  here  described  has  never  been  true  to  a  frienc 
a  woman,  a  cause,  or  a  principle  but  has  sold  out  all  these  a 
his  own  advantage,  necessity  or  animal  lust  might  dictat 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  an  amazing  and  sordid  story  o 
competent  human  energy  infernally  misapplied.  Such  con 
elusions  are  inescapable  if  one  accepts  as  evidence  the  mas 
of  materials  here  burnt  into  the  reader's  mind.  Apologist 
who  admire  and  excuse  power  merely  because  power  /j 
must  meet,  if  they  can,  the  facts  which  Seldes  records. 

The  book  is  somewhat  episodic,  journalistic,  but  th 
author's  conclusions  are  amazingly  sustained  by  the  aca 
demic  placidities  of,  for  example,  Finer's  "Mussolini's  Italy. 
Finer  admits,  even  states,  every  basic  indictment  made  b; 
Seldes,  but  does  not  press  these  points  home. 

The  value  of  Sawdust  Caesar  is  in  its  implied  prophetii 
warning  to  our  own  country.  The  question  is  this:  Cai 
we  meet  our  political-economic  crisis  by  means  of  our  owi 
heritage,  liberty  under  the  law,  or  must  we  resort  to  ou 
baser  nature,  as  Seldes  says  Italy  has  done?  Poor  Italy! 
Princeton  University  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESE' 
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Temperate  But  Firm  Reasoning 

THE  LORDS  OF  CREATION,  by  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  Harper.  483 
pp.   Price  $3   postpaid  of   Survey   Graphic. 

HpHERE  seems  to  be  no  better  way  of  describing  the  pur- 
J.  pose  of  Frederick  Allen's  new  book  than  to  quote  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  preface: 

"This  book  is  an  attempt  to  sell  the  story  of  the  immense 
financial  and  corporate  expansion  which  took  place  in  the 
United  States  between  the  depression  of  the  eighteen-nineties 
and  the  crisis  of  the  nineten-thirties;  to  show  how  profound- 
ly it  altered  the  circumstances  and  quality  of  American  life, 
why  and  how  it  ended  in  collapse,  and  what  the  collapse 
meant  to  all  of  us." 

Mr.  Allen  realises  his  intention  to  an  almost  incredible  de- 
gree. He  writes  economic  history,  not  as  though  it  were  a 
series  of  events  taking  place  mysteriously  and  by  reason  of 
vague  and  imponderable  forces,  but  rather  as  though  it  were 
.a  story  involving  human  personalities  whose  desires,  follies, 
and  schemes  bring  fateful  consequences  to  the  masses.  A 
good  story  must  have  a  plot  as  well  as  actors,  and  the  plot  of 
Mr.  Allen's  narrative,  as  I  understand  it,  is  very  similar  to 
that  utilized  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin:  He  describes  the  behavior  of  persons  caught  within 
a  system,  an  institution  which  is  false  to  reality  and  is  there- 
fore disintegrative;  the  institution  which  he  describes  is 
latter-day  finance — capitalism  founded  upon  laissez-faire,  lais- 
sez-aller.  Just  as  the  characters  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  caught 
within  the  system  of  slavery,  reveal  both  heroic  and  shame- 
ful conduct,  so  also  do  Mr.  Allen's  finance-capitalists  who 
ruled  American  economic  life  during  the  period  which  he 
has  selected,  appear  in  the  dual  role  of  saints  and  sinners.  If 
the  Morgans,  Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  Pricks,  Schwabs,  Har- 
rimans,  Insulls,  Mitchells,  Van  §weringens,  Stillmans,  Gian- 
ninis,  Lamonts,  Schiffs  (Mr.  Allen's  Lords  of  Creation), 
were  at  times  ruthless  exploiters  of  natural  resources,  of 
human  labor,  and  of  the  savings  of  others,  they  were  also  at 
other  times  appreciators  of  the  arts,  encouragers,  even  read- 
ers of  literature,  contributors  to  education  and  philanthropy, 
and  generous  dispensers  of  wealth  to  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. They  may  have  evaded  and  flaunted  the  laws  but  they 
were  meticulous  sportsmen.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
ordinary  individuals  thirsty  for  power,  and  with  strong  in- 
clinations for  a  fight.  They  fought  against  each  other;  they 
fought  every  attempt  on  behalf  of  the  government  to  estab- 
lish rules  for  this  fateful  game  they  liked  to  play;  they 
fought  the  efforts  of  workers  to  share  in  their  prosperity; 
and  they  brought  ruin  to  their  country. 

This  is  Mr.  Allen's  thesis  and  he  expounds  it  with  skill, 
with  insight,  and  with  amazing  tolerance.  His  temperate- 
ness  is  due,  so  I  believe,  to  his  underlying  belief  that  we  who 
read  his  book  are  also  ordinary  persons  with  human  im- 
pulses who  would  behave  much  as  did  these  "Lords  of  Crea- 
tion" if  we  should  rise  to  power  in  the  same  economic  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Allen  is,  apparently,  a  pragmatist  who  realizes  that 
laissez-faire  economy  will  no  longer  function  and  a  psycho- 
logical realist  who  disbelieves  in  the  remedy  proposed  by 
Karl  Marx.  But,  he  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  solu- 
tions; his  function  is  that  of  the  historian  who  knows  how 
to  tell  a  story,  who  knows  what  is  humanly  important,  and 
who  knows  how  to  simplify  complicated  events  and  factors 
so  that  they  make  sense  and  assume  the  outlines  of  a  pat- 
tern. In  his  concluding  paragraph  he  gives  evidence  of  a 
keen  understanding  of  the  American,  as  distinguished  from 
the  European,  historical  plot  when  he  says: 

"The  problem  was  nothing  less  than  how  to  adjust  our 
institutions  under  the  new  circumstances  created  by  the 
vast  financial  and  economic  changes  of  the  past  generation, 
so  as  to  multiply  effectively  and  distribute  with  some  decent 
approach  to  fairness  the  products  of  the  earth,  the  fruits  of 
labor,  and  the  unprecedented  gifts  of  science — and  to  do  this 
without  destroying  human  liberty."  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 


Religion  in  Nazi  Germany 

LIKE  A   MIGHTY  ARMY,   by   George   N.    Shuster.   Appleton-Century. 
286  pp.   Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


present  volume  is  primarily  a  study  of  religion  under 
J-  the  Nazis,  and  as  such  is  by  all  odds  the  best  book  now 
in  the  field.  The  story  of  what  has  happened  to  Protestants 
and  Catholics  under  the  regime  is  told  in  careful  chrono- 
logical detail  and  with  abundant  information.  Himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  Shuster  writes  with  especial  authority 
on  the  experience  of  his  own  church.  But  his  chapters  on 
The  Protestant  Struggle,  full  of  insight  and  understanding, 
are  better  than  any  Protestant  has  yet  given  us. 

Particularly  valuable  and  unique,  is  the  author's  presenta- 
tion of  the  plight  of  Christianity  as  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  Jewish  persecutions.  To  many  a  reader  it  will  seem 
surprising  that  a  history  of  Lutheranism  and  Catholicism 
under  Hitler  should  open  with  an  account  of  "the  war  on 
the  Jews."  But  the  two  things  go  together,  says  Mr.  Shuster. 
The  anti-Semitic  movement  is  stirred  not  merely  by  preju- 
dice against  Jews  as  persons,  but  more  by  hatred  of  Jews 
as  an  influence  on  German  life  which  is  eastern  and  there- 
fore alien.  Now  Christianity,  these  Nazis  contend,  is  a  part 
of  the  Jewish  influence.  So  along  with  the  Jew,  the  Nazis 
are  determined  to  get  rid  of  all  that  the  Jew  has  produced. 

Shuster  's  book  again  and  again  broadens  out  to  an  inclu- 
sion of  the  whole  Nazi  movement.  He  is  insistent  that  Na- 
tional Socialism  is  the  product  of  a  barbarism  which  began 
long  before  the  Swastika  was  ever  lifted.  "A  whole  era  of 
anti-Christianity  has  gone  into  making  this  butchery  and 
barbarism,  this  infantile  propaganda  and  this  canny  perse- 
cution." There  can  be  little  hope  for  the  future  except  as  we 
stand  fast,  and  be  not  afraid  to  make  the  "choice  between 
the  mouth  of  a  pistol  and  the  foot  of  the  Cross." 
The  Community  Church,  N.  Y.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Primitives  Were  People  Too 

HEAD,    HEART,    AND    HANDS    IN    HUMAN    EVOLUTION,    by 
R.  R.  Marett.  Holt.  302  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"C'IFTEEN  years  ago  Dr.  Marett  on  alternate  days  of  the 
JT  week  lectured  on  Plato's  Republic  and  on  anthropology, 
and  he  spent  the  long  Oxford  vacations  doing  field  work. 
Now  he  has  added  what  would  be  the  presidency  of  an 
American  college  to  his  lively  activities.  This  book  should  be 
read  against  this  humane  background.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
Oxford  humanist  who  has  brought  the  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement of  sport  to  bear  on  a  science.  The  moral  of  the 
book  might  be:  "Primitives  are  people  too." 

All  this  is  very  pleasant,  but  the  cameradarie  often  reaches 
the  level  of  "Aren't  we  all?"  and  then  one  is  reminded  of 
the  present  wavering  of  all  the  social  sciences  between  dem- 
ocratic sentimentality  and  anthropometric  austerity.  Dr. 
Marett  writes  several  chapters  at  the  beginning  that  are  in- 
tended to  construct  and  exhibit  a  conceptual  foundation  that 
will  stay  this  unseemly  wavering,  but  the  wavering  begins 
before  these  chapters  are  finished  and  continues  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  book.  Evolution  and  progress,  fact  and  value, 
race  and  society,  instead  of  bowing  and  curtseying  as  they 
should  in  a  scientific  discourse,  syncopate  their  way  through 
the  complicated  steps  of  religion,  magic,  morals,  and  art. 

But  young  sciences  are  difficult  to  bring  up,  and  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  apply  intellectual  standards  to  a  book  of  essays 
which  is  full  of  non-scientific  intelligence  and  wit.  The  point 
is  made  in  the  preface  that  anthropology  is  really  higher 
gossip,  inquisitive  and  critical  talk  about  our  neighbors,  and 
by  reflection  talk  about  ourselves.  In  this  context  the  sem- 
blance of  science  serves  to  preserve  detachment  and  toler- 
ance, attitudes  that  help  to  make  gossip  an  art  a  little  lower 
than  the  playwright's.  Every  good  book  from  Oxford  has 
a  touch  of  Erasmus,  and  this  one  has  its  due  measure. 
University,  Virginia  SCOTT  BUCHANAN 
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who  do  the  selecting?" 

A  civil  servant,  whether  a  technical  employe  or  a  junior 
administrator,  is  carefully  rated  for  pay  increases  and  pro- 
motion. He  will  either  advance  rapidly,  or  slowly;  there 
seems  no  middle  class  of  promotions.  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  Stockberger  charted  the  rise  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  employes  who  started  at  the  same  pay  scale  and  under 
the  same  conditions.  They  tended  to  divide  themselves  into 
two  definite  groups,  one  group  rising  on  his  chart  at  an 
angle  of  about  30  degrees,  the  other  at  65  degrees. 

It  is  simpler  to  train  policemen  and  firemen  than  civil 
executive  officials.  Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  its  own  outstanding  educational  activities,  the  comptrol- 
ler-general "has  at  times  questioned  the  authority  of  a  gov- 
ernmental department  to  conduct  an  educational  program, 
even  outside  of  office  hours  and  on  the  employe's  time."  In 
the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  candidate  for 
promotion  is  rotated  in  various  jobs  around  a  bureau.  Con- 
ferences, in  which  employes  are  informed  of  the  implications 
of  their  duties,  are  practical.  Correspondence  courses,  and 
evening  courses  in  Washington's  universities,  are  available. 
Some  personnel  men  hope  that  federal  employes,  like  those 
from  advanced  states  and  municipalities,  will  eventually  be 
permitted  leaves  of  absence  for  graduate  study,  in  particular 
at  such  institutions  as  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, now  being  organized  at  Harvard,  and  the  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  at  Columbia  University. 

Although  the  pay  to  clerical  and  manipulative  workers  is 
a  little  better  than  that  paid  by  business,  in  the  higher  grades 
the  government  has  never  competed  with  business.  Prestige 
is  one  compensation;  security  another;  and  a  fair,  if  not  mag- 
nificent, retirement  annuity  system  is  still  another.  Most 
administrative  salaries  ruh  around  $5000,  seldom  reach  more 
than  $7500 — and  in  the  long  years  before  that  the  salary  may 
hover  well  below  $3000.  Obviously  only  a  negligible  per- 
centage of  the  students  in  the  35  colleges  that  now  offer 
special  courses  in  government  will  ever  have  an  opportunity 
to  "make  good."  The  supply  will  tend  to  overrun  the  demand. 

Some  states  and  municipalities  send  their  officers  to  semi- 
nars, which  are  conducted  at  the  Universities  of  Minnesota, 
California,  and  elsewhere.  The  importance  of  this  sort  of 
post-entry  graduate  study  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  re- 
cent emphasis  upon  preparation  for  the  job.  Without  in  any 
way  reflecting  upon  the  many  colleges  and  universities  which 
have  set  up  departments  of  public  administration,  President 
Dodds  of  Princeton  told  the  Commission  of  Inquiry:  "I 
don't  think  a  man  can  be  trained  in  administration.  He  can 
be  given  some  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  ...  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  this  public  service  training  is  all  wet."  Of  course,  what 
President  Dodds  alluded  to  was  a  dogmatism  that  the  better 
schools  have  avoided.  They  have  let  details  go  by  the  board, 
and  have  attempted  instead  to  ground  non-specialists  in  the 
social  and  political  sciences,  and  to  give  them  an  understand- 
ing of  budgets  and  simple  administrative  efficiency. 

No  amount  of  training — or  competence  or  character — on 
the  part  of  a  prospective  careerist  in  federal  administration 
can  eliminate  certain  conditions  which  confront  him  within 
the  service.  Political  patronage  is  the  largest  immediate 
hurdle.  Politics  in  the  service  is  not  partisan,  but  personal. 
Internal  shake-ups  are  just  as  drastic  and  alarming  when  a 
cabinet  member  is  replaced  within  an  administration  as 
when  an  election  changes  party  lineup.  Often  such  intra- 
department  politics  are  motivated  by  lofty  intentions — but 
they  are  seldom  fair  to  loyal,  capable  civil  servants  who  just 
by  chance  failed  to  come  to  the  attention  of  a  cabinet  mem- 
ber or  his  personnel  advisor.  Rut  beyond  the  evil  of  patron- 


age lies  the  entire  problem  of  overlapping  bureaus  and  i 
visions,  obsolete  activities  and  wasteful  blind  alleys.  Th< 
can  be  corrected  only  by  the  combined  boldness  of  Preside 
and  Congress.  A  colonel  can  no  more  close  down  an  u 
necessary  little  army  post  than  a  civil  servant  can  close  up 
bureau  when  its  work  is  done.  The  old  established  agenc 
of  the  federal  government  as  well  as  the  new  corporatioi 
commissions  and  emergency  auxiliaries,  are  in  need  of  : 
vision — a  typical  problem  being  the  redrawing  of  the  li 
between  various  activities  of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 

HpHE  two  labor  unions  of  permanent  civil  servants  pu 
-L  Hcize  the  prolongation  of  emergency  and  patrona 
status  in  federal  personnel  and  fight  for  the  extension  of  t 
civil  service  classification,  but  at  the  same  time  they  seldo 
cooperate  in  the  pruning  and  simplification  of  the  enti 
bureaucracy.  The  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employi 
older  of  the  organizations,  was  started  during  the  war,  ai 
was  affiliated  with  the  AF  of  L.  In  1931  when  the  executi 
council  of  the  AF  of  L  failed  to  approve  of  classificatii 
grades  for  the  field  service — for  the  reason  that  classificatii 
would  have  meant  reduction  in  pay  for  certain  mechanic 
employes — a  referendum  was  taken,  and  the  NFFE  secede 

Before  the  National  Federation's  breach  with  the  AF  of 
could  be  healed  the  American  Federation  of  Governme 
Employes  was  organized  and  a  charter  secured  from  t! 
AF  of  L.  Its  office  is  right  across  from  the  Civil  Service  Coi 
mission  building.  In  Washington,  especially  among  the  a 
ministrative  civil  servants,  you  encounter  a  good  deal 
confusion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  unions.  T] 
old  organization  knows  the  lobbying  game  better;  the  ne 
organization  of  course  has  the  tie-up  with  the  AF  of 
After  all,  the  unions  exist  primarily  to  protect  the  interes 
of  the  great  number  of  almost  anonymous  cogs  in  the  go 
ernmental  machine.  Only  recently  have  they  conducted  wii 
publicity  campaigns  aimed  at  the  lay  public. 

The  boomerang  of  the  spoils  system  may  yet  prove  to  be 
force  greater  than  any  idealism  in  improving  the  public  s< 
vice.  To  Congressmen  patronage  has  become  a  headach 
"You  make  a  hundred  enemies  for  every  ingrate  that's  a 
pointed  through  your  efforts."  In  this  session,  as  Congre 
considers  various  civil  service  bills,  each  backed  by  a  host 
impartial  civic  groups,  the  patronage  issue  promises  to  1 
a  lively  one.  The  federal  system  sets  an  example  to  loc 
government.  Government  is  now  the  largest  activity  in  tl 
United  States.  Federal,  state  and  local  units  employ  thr 
and  a  half  million  people,  or  about  one  out  of  every  ten 
the  working  population.  Citizens  of  the  thirty-nine  stat 
and  hundreds  of  towns  and  counties  without  a  merit  syste: 
of  any  kind  who  criticize  patronage  in  Washington,  shou 
not  neglect  to  look  close  home. 

Patronage  can  not  be  eradicated  by  reform  in  Washin 
ton  alone.  Upon  the  development  of  a  career  service  adequa 
to  operate  the  complex  machinery  of  our  entire  system  < 
government  depends  our  escape  from  future  repetitions  < 
chaos.  It  we  remove  all  patronage,  yet  continue  to  recru 
public  servants  into  pigeonholes  instead  of  onto  career  lai 
ders,  we  shall  have  pigeonhole-government  instead  of  tl 
organic  and  competent  administration  that  modern  life,  wii 
its  tremendous  problems,  demands.  As  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  r 
marked  after  a  recent  visit  to  America,  "One  cannot  safe 
legislate  beyond  the  capacity  of  experienced  administratic 
to  execute."  If  we  can  consolidate  the  gains  in  experieni 
during  these  years  of  depression  and  learn  from  our  errors  ; 
well  as  our  achievements,  we  can  eventually  have  a  strongi 
tradition  of  capable  and  enterprising  public  service.  Tl 
present  wide  interest  in  that  ideal  is  intelligently  nonpar! 
san.  The  existing  personnel  of  the  permanent  service  is,  c 
the  whole,  not  an  unpromising  foundation  upon  which  I 
build  it. 
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o  the  respective  states  for  the  construction  of  housing  or  for 
'ther  capital  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of  real  estate. 

It  should  determine  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits 
credits  to  be  written  off  such  as  research,  experiment,  or 
:her  legitimate  general  public  purpose. 
|  It  should  make  recommendations  respecting  methods  of 
inancing  for  the  improvement  of  real  property  and  the  re- 
layment  of  credits  advanced  for  improvement  as  well  as  for 

program  for  the  refinancing  and  orderly  amortization  of 
he  existing  debt  structure  now  secured  by  real  properties. 

It  should  make  contracts  with  the  states  and  with  the 
anking  agencies  therein  with  respect  to  the  control  of  the 
jw  of  credits  allotted  and  the  terms  upon  which  granted. 

The  duties  of  allotment  and  apportionment  will  corre- 
.pond  to  those  functions  which  are  now  exercised  by  the 
Housing  Division,  PWA,  except  that  the  prime  emphasis 
nil  be  upon  planning  and  upon  the  promotion  of  activity 
lithin  the  states;  the  commission  will  not  be  absorbed  in 
he  details  of  the  execution  of  construction  work.  Acting 
hrough  the  commission  the  President  may  expedite  matters 
>y  authorizing  allotments  to  states  to  be  applied  in  advance 
o  the  making  of  plans  which,  when  submitted  may  be 
ransmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  as  recommenda- 
ions  and  reports  respecting  the  condition  of  the  nation. 

The  fourth  function  of  the  commission  should  be  the 
(reparation  of  recommendations  respecting  coordination  of 
xisting  agencies:  The  commission  should  make  recommen- 
lations  for  the  coordination  of  those  emergency  financing 
gencies— such  as  the  HOLC  and  the  RFC  and  PWA  as  well 
s  the  Farm  Loan  Board — as  have  already  been  created  by 
Congress  for  the  refinancing  or  discounting  of  existing  real 
state  loans.  The  commission  should  also  report  upon  the 
oordination  and  classification  of  the  various  functions,  com- 
ciissions  and  other  agencies  having  to  do  with  financing, 
onstruction,  investigation,  standards,  or  the  gathering  of 
•rher  information  having  to  do  with  real  estate  and  building. 

Finally  it  is  essential  that  as  its  fifth  and  final  duty  the 
ommission  should  work  out  an  advance  program  to  be 
jplied  in  a  period  of  emergency.  In  this  connection  the 
ommission  should  prepare  a  program  in  advance  for  appli- 
ation  in  periods  of  curtailed  purchasing  power  whereby  the 
lifferential  between  economic  rent  and  the  capacity  of  the 
mblic  to  pay  rent  may  be  balanced  through  the  temporary 
ise  of  expedients  such  as  rental  subsidies  or  other  means 
dopted  to  stabilize  purchasing  power. 

WITHIN  the  states  the  constitutional  basis  for  pro- 
cedure is  far  different  than  in  the  case  of  the  federal 
;overnment.  In  principal  those  powers  not  delegated  by  the 
lates  to  the  federal  government  or  prohibited  to  them  by 
he  constitution  are  reserved  to  the  states,  or  to  the  people. 
.1  is  true,  however,  that  certain  state  constitutions  set  addi- 
ional  limits  upon  the  powers  that  may  be  exercised  by  these 
;overnments,  in  addition  to  constitutional  guarantees,  indi- 
j'iduals  within  the  states  enjoy  rights  established  on  one 
land  as  a  matter  of  common  law  and  on  the  other  as  a 
csult  of  statutory  law. 

Through  the  state  legislatures  there  have  been  written  into 
aw  certain  methods  of  procedure  having  to  do  with  prop- 
rty  which  have  developed  through  long  years  of  custom, 
'or  example,  the  state  may  create  legal  persons,  such  as 
orporations  or  trustees,  whereby  individuals  may  join  into 

corporate  unit  to  hold  or  administer  property  or  to  carry 
m  business,  or  other  social  functions.  In  particular  the  state 
nay  incorporate  special  franchise  corporations  for  the  per- 
ormance  of  work  which  has  a  particular  bearing  upon  the 
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public  welfare.  In  law,  this  type  of  corporation  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  state  and  may  receive  specific  benefits 
either  from  the  states,  or  subdivisions  thereof,  or  from 
federal  government  in  consideration  of  performed  services. 

It  is  important  at  this  time  to  ask  how  the  various  states 
may  quickly  set  up  machinery  to  facilitate  the  necessary 
planning  and  preparatory  work  that  must  be  done.  It  is 
always  well  to  point  out  that  if  results  are  to  be  the  criterion, 
it  is  better  policy  for  the  state  to  devote  its  energies  to  re- 
moving obstacles  and  clearing  the  way  for  action  rather  than 
'for  the  state  itself  to  attempt  to  take  over  and  perform. 

The  states  can  and  should  set  up  enabling  legislation  pro- 
viding: First,  for  both  official  and  unofficial  planning  bodies 
and  should  qualify  these  to  receive  and  administer  such 
monies  public  and  private  as  may  be  available  for  research 
in  housing  and  local,  district  and  regional  planning. 

In  the  second  place  the  states  should  lessen  the  impedi- 
menta which  prevent  enlightened  action  by  mortgagees.  It 
should  be  made  possible  as  well  as  advantageous  for  trustees 
and  others  who  are  the  holders  of  investment  mortgages  to 
cooperate  with  investors  in  and  owners  of  adjacent  prop- 
erties to  work  out  projects  for  group  replanning,  group  re- 
habilitation and  a  program  of  gradual  group  replacement. 
Our  outworn  mortgage  machinery  constitutes  an  impedi- 
ment to  progress.  So  do  our  methods  for  transferring,  clear- 
ing and  insuring  titles.  The  most  farsighted  piece  of  legis- 
lation so  far  offered  is  the  amendment  to  the  banking  law 
in  New  York  State  which  sets  up  the  Savings  Bank  Trust 
Company  and  Institutional  Securities  Corporation  to  func- 
tion as  trustee  for  the  administration  of  mortgages  deposited 
with  these  institutions  by  the  member  savings  banks  of  the 
state.  It  falls  short  in  not  providing  for  neighborhood  co- 
operation for  the  rehabilitation  of  depreciated  properties; 
nor  in  permitting  cooperation  between  either  individual  or 
institutional  mortgagees  other  than  savings  banks. 

In  the  third  place  states  should  initiate  legislation  per- 
mitting local  municipalities  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
groups  of  owners  who  have  adopted  group  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  their  properties  so  that  at  the  same  time 
necessary  street  widenings,  or  changes,  or  open  spaces,  or 
the  interchange  of  public  and  private  properties  may  take 
place  with  a  minimum  capital  expense  charged  to  a  city. 

FROM  this  examination  and  analysis,  it  should  be  clear 
that  housing  can  not  be  handed  over  to  a  newly  created 
panacea  agency.  The  cause  of  good  housing  is  intricately 
related  to  the  social  and  economic  organization  of  the  entire 
nation.  Although  action  is  vital  if  we  are  to  have  a  true  and 
sustained  recovery,  it  must  be  designed  so  as  to  cause  the 
least  disruption  possible  either  to  the  American  political 
system  or  to  our  fragile  and  immature  financial  machinery. 
An  effective  program  must  take  into  consideration  the  func- 
tional part  which  each  group  is  to  play:  Federal  government, 
state  governments,  local  governments,  the  building  indus- 
try, real  estate,  institutional  and  private  investors,  and  last 
of  course  that  forgotten  man,  the  consumer  of  shelter. 

To  the  federal  government  belongs  the  responsibility  for 
improving  and  adjusting  the  flow  of  credit  toward  desired 
ends.  The  federal  government  should  put  a  premium  on  col- 
lective effort  and  see  to  it  that  advantageous  terms  are 
granted  to  those  individual  property  owners  who  join  to- 
gether to  utilize  surplus  labor,  first,  in  planning  for  a  better 
community  and,  second,  in  putting  the  plans  into  execution. 
The  states  must  lend  their  aid  to  the  removal  of  legalistic 
restrictions.  The  people  themselves  must  understand  the 
problem  and  be  alert  to  act.  With  such  cooperation  we  can- 
not fail  to  progress.  For  what  we  are  seeking  is  a  directing 
force  which  will  make  it  possible  to  utilize  the  surplus  hands 
of  the  nation  to  keep  up  neighborhood  standards  and  to  re- 
build our  cities  in  a  manner  more  fitting  for  modern  living. 
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intelligently  alert  and  watchful  electorate. 

I  heard  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  among  representatives, 
the  procedure  for  the  adjustment  of  complaints.  Forerr 
have  a  tendency  to  make  adverse  decisions  and  the  dep: 
ment  superintendent  who  is  next  in  line  of  appeal  backs 
the  foreman  in  order  to  preserve  the  latter 's  status.  It  is  o 
when  they  get  the  matter  before  the  general  superintende 
the  men  told  me,  that  they  begin  to  get  consideration.  I 
all  that  takes  time. 

A  representative  in  one  of  the  Steel  Corporation  mills 
cently  put  this  matter  before  the  management  in  the  folk 
ing  words: 

"We  do  not  appear  to  have  the  proper  machinery  to  obt: 
favorable  action  on  most  complaints.  They  go  through  i 
various  phases  from  the  time  they  are  presented  to  the  fc 
man  involved  until  they  arrive  at  the  point  where  they  ; 
refused  by  the  superintendent.  The  elapsed  time  may  amoi 
to  60  days,  after  which  a  grace  period  of  30  days  may 
given.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal  at  this  point,  we  have  at  t 
disposal  several  steps  which  will  take  still  more  time  wh 
the  result  will  remain  the  same." 

On  the  matter  of  adjustment  of  grievances,  the  plans  g 
the  employes  an  opportunity  for  expression  that  they  did  i 
have  previously.  It  is  clear  nevertheless  that  final  decision 
all  such  matters  rests  with  the  companies.  The  system 
appeals  is  difficult  enough  in  itself — long  drawn  out,  sic 
and  calling  for  a  persistent  determined  struggle  with  I 
executive  immediately  over  the  appellant.  If  a  case  ever  d< 
get  to  the  president — and  very  few  get  that  far — there  is 
possibility  of  appeal  over  his  head  without  his  consent, 
be  sure  the  plans  provide  for  a  possible  reference  to  ar 
tration,  but  in  no  case  does  arbitration  follow  disagreem< 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  case  "may"  be  referred  to  arbit 
tion  by  "mutual  agreement."  In  other  words,  there  is 
consent  in  advance  to  arbitration  as  there  is  in  many  tra 
union  contracts.  A  decision  has  to  be  made  in  each  case  a 
the  president  is  thus  in  a  position  to  make  his  own  word  1 
last,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  No  cases  have  as  yet  gone 
arbitration. 

PERHAPS  the  strongest  feature  of  company  union  pis 
is  that  they  promote  the  adjustment  of  individual  grii 
ances.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  possible  genuine  coll 
tive  bargaining  with  respect  to  the  more  vital  matters  tl 
are  of  general  concern.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a  v 
industrial  organization  like  United  States  Steel.  Under  I 
present  company  union  set-up  the  representatives  are  who 
without  power  to  negotiate  regarding  a  general  change 
wage  rates.  Such  action  in  a  single  plant  would  upset  I 
wage  equilibrium  throughout  the  company.  No  manager 
a  plant  would  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  matter.  Un< 
the  rules  the  representatives  might  appeal  to  the  presidi 
of  the  company  but  his  power  to  act  would  be  limited  by  ( 
effect  that  his  decision  would  have  on  the  wage  structure 
the  other  subsidiary  companies.  It  is  obvious  that  bargaini 
over  general  wage  levels  could  be  carried  on  only  with  1 
officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation  itself.  To  make  that  p 
sible,  the  employes  would  require  an  organization  corpe 
tion-wide  in  its  scope. 

There  is  evidence,  also,  of  failure  at  times  to  make  eff 
tive  use  of  collective  bargaining  even  where  the  plans  as 
present  constituted  would  seem  to  make  it  a  convenient  ' 
hide  for  the  promotion  of  mutual  understanding.  A  c< 
troversy  that  arose  over  a  clause  that  appears  in  all  of  t 
plans  is  a  case  in  point.  The  clause  reads:  "The  managemt 
of  the  works  and  the  direction  of  the  working  forces, 
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!  eluding  the  right  to  hire,  suspend  and  discharge  for  proper 
(cause,  or  transfer,  and  the  right  to  relieve  employes  from 
•duty  because  of  lack  of  work,  or  for  other  legitimate  rea- 
"Isons,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  management." 

This  reservation  might  seem  to  leave  wide  open  the  pos- 
:.  risibility  of  discrimination  against  any  employe  whose  con- 
alduct,  say  in  promoting  a  change  in  working  conditions, 
.-  should  be  displeasing  to  management.  To  one  employe  rep- 
-Mrcsentative  it  seemed  so  serious  a  limitation  as  to  nullify 
ii  {|t:very  other  concession  the  plan  contains.  Speaking  to  man- 
::  iuigement,  he  said: 

"When  our  parent  corporation  was  faced  with  the  remote 

••  jjossibility  of  organization  of  its  workers,  it  lost  no  time  in 

rtlsecuring  the  services  of  probably  the  best  man  our  country 

oi  Iliad  in  personnel  work.  He  drafted  a  plan  which  was  so 

•  liberal  as     to  evoke  favorable  comment  from  government 

:.     officials.  This  plan  contains  one  clause  (Sec.  5,  Par.  2)  which 

:  ( completely  nullifies  all  the  liberality  it  holds  forth.  Plans  of 

Kilcither  corporations  show  a  striking  similarity  to  ours." 

The  convention  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 

.     Company  representatives  wanted  this  clause  modified.  They 

proposed  a  new  paragraph  reading,  "The  direction  of  the 

ccjvvorking  forces  and  the  right  to  suspend  or  discharge  for 

:     proper  cause,  or  transfer  .  .  .  shall  be  determined  by  mutual 

agreement  of  the  management  and  the  General  Committee 

:.     of  employe  representatives." 

The  company  rejected  this  proposal  as  well  as  the  one 
asking  for  a  "neutral  arbiter"  for  each  plant.  Their  comment 
on  both  proposals  was  in  these  words:  "Management  is  re- 
sponsible by  law  to  the  owners  (stockholders)  for  the  effi- 
::    cient  operation  of  the  plants.  This  responsibility  cannot  be 
\x    evaded,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  delegated  to  anyone  not 
:    directly  an  agent  of  the  management." 

I  had  an  amicable  talk  about  this  matter  with  a  high  offi- 
!>  icial  of  the  company.  He  said  the  proposal  was  absurd, 
t:  Would  he  have  to  send  for  the  committee  before  he  knew 
'-'<  whether  he  could  dismiss  a  man  for  insubordination?  Some- 
times a  man  has  to  be  fired  instanter.  Moreover,  under  the 
-  Procedure  for  Adjustments,  the  plan  reads:  "Any  matter 
'•-  which  in  the  opinion  of  any  employe  .  .  .  requires  adjust- 
:  ment  .  .  .  may  be  taken  up  .  .  ."  So  he  thought  the  matter 
Jlfiwas  covered. 

I  told  him  that  I  could  not  see  how  there  could  be  any 
objection  to  saying  again,  and  in  more  specific  language, 
what  is  already  in  the  plan,  if  it  is  there,  and  especially  if 
.•ay ing  it  again  will  make  it  clearer  to  the  workers.  The 
men's  demand  might  have  been  badly  phrased,  but  the  com- 

•  pany's  reply  seemed  to  me  equally  so.  I  suggested  that  if  they 
— employes  and  management — had  had  more  experience  in 
collective  bargaining,  they  might  have  been  able  to  work  out 
an  acceptable  formula.  The  executive  agreed  that  that  might 

ljl>e  so. 

That  it  is  so  is  indicated  beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  a  strikingly  similar  clause  appears  in  many 
:  >t.rade  union  agreements.  For  example,  agreements  signed 
i 'by  the  United  Mine  Workers  contains  a  clause  stating  that 
i  "the  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the 
1 1  mines  and  the  direction  of  the  working  forces  are  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  company  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
;  America  shall  not  abridge  this  right."  Immediately  following 
it  this,  however,  provision  is  made  for  investigation  of  all  cases 
!  where  there  is  a  claim  of  injustice.  The  company  agrees  to 
reinstate  the  worker,  with  pay  for  time  lost,  where  injustice 
I  is  revealed.  Thus  the  procedure  as  well  as  the  protection  it 

•  (affords  is  made  perfectly  clear. 

Trade  unionism  thus  appears  to  have  certain  advantages 
II  over   company   unionism.    Nevertheless   the    Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  has  not  made 
'  II  much  of  a  dent  in  the  steel  industry,  so  far,  though  organiz- 
ng  work  is  going  on.  In  a  few  independent  plants  the 
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Amalgamated  claims  a  majority  of  the  workers  and  is  asking 
for  recognition  under  the  terms  of  the  Wagner  law.  It  has 
asked  for  an  election  to  determine  the  matter  at  the  plants  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  and  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  considered  that  request  in  Pittsburgh  on  Jan- 
uary 7. 

Future  developments  with  respect  to  organization  in  the 
steel  industry  will  depend  largely  upon  three  things:  the 
degree  of  statesmanship  that  the  unions  are  able  to  muster, 
the  attitude  of  the  companies,  and  the  trends  within  the 
company  unions. 

I  have  been  trying  to  indicate  in  this  article  that  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  companies  appears  to  be  more  liberal 
than  it  used  to  be.  Men  are  not  being  discharged  just  now 
as  a  penalty  for  trying  to  reorganize  the  company  unions, 
nor  for  joining  trade  unions.  Even  more  surprising  than  that 
— though  in  line  with  it — I  heard  a  rumor  in  Pittsburgh 
that  the  famous  spy  system  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
had  been  abolished.  This,  I  was  told,  was  one  of  the  first 
achievements  of  Benjamin  Fairless  after  he  took  office  last 
fall  as  president  of  the  merged  Carnegie  and  Illinois  Steel 
Companies.  This  was  exciting  news,  and  when  I  got  back 
to  New  York  I  asked  Vice-President  Arthur  Young  about  it. 
Young,  who  is  a  friend  of  Benjamin  Fairless,  would  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  that  there  ever  had  been  a  spy  system,  but 
he  told  me  that  there  "does  not  now  exist  any  system  of 
espionage  of  employes  in  any  of  the  plants  of  the  Steel 
Corporation." 

THAT  was  welcome  information  and  I  interpreted  it  as 
meaning  that  what  I  had  heard  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
Carnegie  spy  contingent  was  true.  Another  hopeful  fact  is 
the  presence  of  men  within  the  Steel  Corporation  who  detest 
spying.  But  it  might  be  a  mistake  to  assume  too  much  as  a 
result  of  these  facts.  I  wish  I  knew  that  the  secret  files  in  the 
Carnegie  offices  had  been  thrown  out,  along  with  the  spy 
system  itself.  If  they  are  still  intact  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  start  the  machinery  up  again.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  mat- 
ter of  spying  outside  the  mills.  I  found  that  Steel  Corpora- 
tion officials  knew,  within  a  day  or  two,  exactly  what  men 
I  had  talked  with  in  Gary.  One  of  the  officials  also  told  me 
how  many  men  had  attended  the  last  meeting  of  the  inde- 
pendent union  in  South  Chicago,  and  how  many  were  at  the 
meeting  before  that.  At  present  the  unions  do  not  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  the  supremacy  of  management.  It  might 
be  more  difficult  for  the  steel  companies  to  be  tolerant  if  the 
unions  were  manifesting  some  real  capacity  in  organizing 
the  workers.  In  that  case,  could  we  be  sure  that  the  old  hos- 
tile practices  would  not  be  revived,  especially  if  the  Wagner 
law  were  to  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court? 

There  are  two  opposite  trends  in  the  company  unions, 
either  of  which  if  developed  logically,  might  create  an  ob- 
stacle too  high  for  the  trade  unions  to  surmount.  One  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  company  unions  may  become  genuine 
agencies  for  collective  bargaining.  The  recent  action  taken 
by  the  employe  representatives  in  Gary,  South  Chicago,  and 
in  the  plants  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company, 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  desire  that  they  should  develop 
in  that  direction.  The  acquiescent  attitude  of  some  company 
officials  suggests  that  they  may  do  so. 

The  other  possibility  is  that  the  companies  may,  by  con- 
cessions here  and  there,  and  by  relieving  the  workers  of  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  their  own  organization,  weaken 
their  sense  of  independence.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  evidence  of  the  latter  tendency  even  among  some  of 
those  who  have  recently  shown  so  much  independence.  The 
representatives  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany sought  the  consent  of  their  employer  to  their  holding 
a  convention,  a  thing  which  obviously  was  nobody's  business 
but  their  own,  and  gladly  accepted  the  company's  offer  to 


pay.  for  it.  Representatives  in  other  plants,  desiring  to  fc 
a  company-wide  organization  have  asked  permission  to  t 
the  initial  steps,  and  because  they  did  not  get  it  have 
nearly  two  years  go  by  without  action.  When  I  asked  th 
why  they  did  not  do  independently  what  they  have  so  cl 
a  right  to  do,  they  admitted  that  they  wanted  the  comp; 
to  pay  the  expenses.  It  is  possible  that  these  workers  mi 
become  content  with  benefits  graciously  bestowed  instead 
relying  upon  bargaining  strength  to  obtain  them  as  rig] 
Whatever  the  ultimate  turn  of  affairs  it  would  be  hare 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  what  is  now  taking  pi 
in  the  steel  industry.  But  these  events  must  be  measu 
against  other  deeply  significant  issues  of  no  recent  orij 
One  of  these  is  suggested  by  the  answer  given  by  the  offic 
of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company  to  the 
quest  of  their  employes  for  a  larger  share  in  the  making 
decisions.  "Management,"  they  said,  "is  responsible  by  1 
to  the  owners."  True  enough.  A  large  element  in  the  pres 
unrest  and  the  struggle  which  it  portends  is  to  be  found 
the  insufficiency  of  that  answer. 
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tion  that  they,  and  they  alone,  are  chosen  to  fulfil  a  miss 
and  all  others  among  the  billion-and-a-half  of  human  beii 
must  and  shall  learn  from  and  be  subject  to  them. 

Out  of  that  fiasco  comes  in  Hoare's  place  the  young 
British  foreign  minister  in  near  a  century — 39-year-old  C 
tain  Robert  Anthony  Eden,  Oxford  honors  man  in  Orier 
languages  and  widely  traveled;  having  fought  through 
war  in  his  own  proper  flesh  he  is  aware  of  the  time-o'day 
the  world;  believer  in  and  forthright  fighter  for  the  n 
standards.  Hitherto  parliamentary  private  secretary  in  i 
foreign  office  and  as  British  representative  in  League 
Nations  matters  he  was  subordinate  to  Hoare  but  loath 
his  compulsory  share  in  the  Hoare-Laval  business  and  v 
near  open  rebellion.  The  League  of  Nations  gets  a  new  a 
really  loyal  British  support  in  him,  of  whom  Jan  Christi 
Smuts  of  South  Africa,  one  of  the  chief  originators  of  I 
League,  wrote  lately,  "one  cannot  help  feeling  proud 
Eden  and  the  stand  he  has  made  on  behalf  of  the  collect 
system  and  of  legality  in  international  affairs." 

Another  reassuring  event  buttressing  democracy  and 
ternational  decency  is  the  election  of  gallant  little  Edous 
Benes  as  President  of  Czechoslovakia,  succeeding  its  gra 
old  man,  Thomas  Garigue  Masaryk,  whom  only  old  a 
could  conquer.  Benes  has  been  Masaryk's  right  arm.  Sir 
the  formation  of  that  redoubtable  little  republic  out  of  t 
Bohemian-Moravian-Slovak-Silesian-Ruthenian  hunks  of  < 
Austria-Hungary  and  edges  of  Germany  (all  preponderan 
Czech),  Benes  as  foreign  minister  has  sat  vigilant  at  tl 
ancient  bridgehead  between  West  and  East,  devoted  to  t 
League  not  only  by  deep  faith  in  its  principles  and  pi 
poses  but  even  more  by  knowledge  that  the  life  of  his  e> 
embattled  country  hangs  upon  its  existence  and  its  fideli 
Masaryk's  own  choice  as  his  successor,  he  continues  c 
amore  the  faith  and  tradition  of  Masaryk,  with  whom  a: 
like  whom  he  risked  life  and  all  dear  things  to  emancip; 
his  country.  Democracy  has  no  more  deeply  loyal  servai 

Our  own  country  furnishes  an  outstanding  figure  in  t 
galaxy  of  torchbearers.  James  Grover  McDonald,  Scotc 
German  of  descent  but  American  to  his  toes,  virtually  mak 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  fighter  a  outrance  for  f; 
play  and  truth-telling  and  human  rights,  profoundly  i 
quainted  by  long  world-compassing  travel  with  internatior 
affairs  and  relationships,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 
heart-breaking  job  as  High  Commissioner  for  the  League 
Nations  in  behalf  of  the  refugees  from  the  unconscionat 
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Barbarities  of  Nazi  Germany.  He  has  done  his  best  and  kept 
•.is  mouth  shut  until  now.  In  resigning  he  sends  forth  a  blast 
A   indignation   and   appeal   to   the   conscience  of  mankind 
[.vhich  must  stir  a  heart  of  leather.  His  concluding  report  and 
claration  that  the  intolerable  situation  has  become  a  world 
oblem  puts  Hitlerism  more  than  ever  "on  the  spot"  before 
:he  world.  It  affords  opportune  lurid  background  for  judg- 
nent  of  the  new  proposals  coldly  put  forth  by  Germany  it- 
nelf,  to  spew  out  and  exile  practically  its  entire  "non-Aryan" 
bopulation  which  already  it  has  done  its  best  to  outlaw  and 
reduce  to  beggary.  It  is  the  logical  ultimate  of  the  Nazi's 
ialse  and  hideous  racial  doctrine;  of  a  piece  in  cruelty  with 
out  even  less  justifiable  because  less  plausible  than  was  the 
Llestruction  of  the  great  Kulak  class  in  Soviet  Russia.  Mc- 
Donald holds  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  new  standards, 
( presenting  to  it  the  toughest  social  problem  of  its  existence. 

*.  ND  now,  about  the  time  of  this  publication,  comes  to 
New  York  in  a  long  itinerary  of  lectures,  a  man  from 
(apan  of  all  places,  to  remind  us  of  Christianity!  Toyohiko 
"agawa  by   name,  prophet  from  the  slums  of  Kobe,  and 
aiding  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  people  at  home  and  all  over 
:he  world  a  place  very  like  that  which  Gandhi  holds  in  In- 
He  comes  bearing  that  old,  old  torch  whose  light  and 
ne   have   illumined   and   fired   mankind   for   more   than 
twenty  centuries.  A  mystic,  he  made  The  Imitation  of  Christ 
Thomas  a  Kempis  a  best-seller  in  Japan,  and  has  written 
book*  very  like  it  which  is  now  translated  into  English. 
Space  lacks  for  even  a  sketch  of  his  extraordinary  career;  a 
rief  and  telling  one   is  included   in   his  volume  of  heart- 
arching  poems   wrung  by   his   harrowing  childhood  and 
hrist-like  labors  among  the  wretched  of  Japanf.  It  portrays 
man  whose  every  thought  and  action  remind  one  of  the 
>Jazarene  "about  his  father's  business"  among  the  afflicted. 
In  those  slums  he  acquired  the  eye  disease  (trachoma)  which 
the   immigration   authorities   at   San   Francisco   made   their 
xcuse — promptly    abrogated    by    President    Roosevelt — for 
'detaining  at  the  outset  of  his  tour  this  propagandist  of  the 
itnost  revolutionary  message  the   world   has  ever  heard.  A 
message  before  whose  implications  in  the  lives  of  folk  dicta- 
tors are  helpless.  "Our  work,"  says  Kagawa,  "is  to  recon- 
'struct  society  on  the  basis  of  a  love  that  loves  others  as  well 
;as  itself,  and  leaves  no  place  for  either  Leninism  or  Fascism." 
His  religion  is  no  exclusive,  cloistered  thing;  with  astound- 
•ingly  prolific  pen — fifty  books,  poems,  fiction,  autobiography 
— and  ringing  voice  he  attacks  social  and  economic  evils  at 
(their  root,  and  clamors  for  constructive  measures  including 
cooperative  organization  of  the  tenant  farmers  and  the  un- 
derprivileged of  the  cities.  At  first  arresting  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous radical,  the  Japanese  government  now  capitalizes  his 
tremendous   influence,  seeks   his   cooperation,  and   he   now 
liliears  its  commission  to  investigate  while  here  the  medical 
operatives  and  systems  of  health  insurance.  He  has  been  in 
ij America  before;  studied  two  years  (1917-18)  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  The  Christian  Century  (Chicago)  describes  him 
"the  one  Oriental  who  is  actually  succeeding  in  making 
the  tide  of  Christian  thought  flow  back  across  the  Pacific." 
There  is  another  Japan,  another  China,  another  Germany, 
another  Italy,  and  so  on  everywhere,  where  amid  whatever 
murk  of  oppression  or  of  cowardice  burn  in  the  hearts  of 
men  the  fires  of  liberty   and   the  passion  for  fellowship. 
Throughout  all  history,  and  back  of  its  Beyond,  they  have 
burned  despite  all  efforts  of  tyranny  to  quench  them.  Always 
there   are   torchbearers,   and   as   Plato   said,   "those    having 
torches  will  pass  them  on  to  others." 


•  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  CROSS,  by  Toyohiko  Kagawa.  Trans- 
lated by  Helen  F.  Topping  and  Marion  R.  Draper.  Chicago,  Willett, 
Clark  &  Co.  1935.  211  pp.  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

t  SONGS  FROM  THE  SLUMS,  by  Toyohiko  Kagawa.  Interpreta- 
tions by  Lois  J.  Erickson,  introduction  by  Sherwood  Eddy,  illustra- 
tions by  Julian  Brazelton.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Cokesbury  Press.  1935. 
96  pp.  $1  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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"more  disturbing 

than  all  the  prophecies  of 
the  Coreys  and  Stracheys." 

— HERSCHEL  BRICKELL,  N.  Y.  Post. 

STEEL- 
DICTATOR 

By  HARVEY  O'CONNOR 

Author  of  ''Me  lion's  Millions" 

You  may  be  aware  in  a  general  way,  of  the  con- 
ditions which  Mr.  O'Connor  describes  and  an- 
alyzes in  his  dynamic  new  book.  But  until  you 
read  Steel-Dictator  you  cannot  know  all  of  the 
appalling  facts  about  the  industry  which  more 
than  any  other  controls  the  economic  destiny  of 
this  country.  Brickell  classes  the  book  as  "re- 
quired reading  for  intelligent  people."  The 
Washington  Post  calls  it  "a  powerful  social  docu- 
ment on  the  rotting  backbone  of  American 
industry."  "It  is  alive  with  the  dynamite  that  de- 
stroys complacency,"  says  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  "It  Can't  Happen  Here"  gets  a  reverse 
twist  in  "Steel-Dictator,"  which  might  be  entitled 
with  considerable  propriety:  "It  Has  Happened 
Here."  All  down  the  list,  critics  not  only  praise 
but  urge  that  the  book  be  read.  $3.00. 

a  JOHN  DAY  book 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


INTERVIEW    AIDS    AND    TRADE 

QUESTIONS  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

By  LORIN  A.  THOMPSON,  JR.  and  Associates 
Cincinnati   Employment  Center 

A  practical,  new  reference  manual,  a  working  tool,  for 
every  interviewer  in  every  employment  office — public 
and  private.  It  tells  just  what  questions  to  ask  in  order 
to  find  out  the  trade  knowledge  of  applicants  for  nearly 
two  hundred  different  occupations.  $2.50 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LABOR 
LEGISLATION 

By  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 
Secretary,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 

How  can  workers,  generally,  enjoy  the  safeguards  in- 
dicated by  the  best  standard  practices  in  industry,  and 
how  can  employers  know  what  laws  they  are  expected  to 
obey?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  the  story  is  here  told  with  graphic  fulness  for  the 
first  time. 

"In  a  neglected  field  this  book  for  the  first  time  provides 
out  of  American  experience  the  illuminating  facts  which 
will  be  most  helpful  to  students." — Processor  Walter 
Gellhorn,  Columbia  University  Law  School.  $2.50 

Get  these  books  at  your  bookstore  or  order  direct 
on  approval  from 
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WHY  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  CLINICS? 

(Continued  from  page  85) 


them,  whom  in  kindliness  they  have  to  treat  anyway;  and 
it  is  less  of  a  burden  and  more  efficient  to  do  this  in  the 
clinic  or  a  hospital  which  supplies  nurses  and  keeps  records 
and  has  X-ray  and  laboratory  at  hand.  No  one  knew  at  that 
time  where  the  money  could  be  obtained  to  pay  the  doctors 
if  such  clinic  staffs  are  to  be  salaried.  County  relief  funds, 
the  Community  Chest,  and  the  hospitals  were  invariably 
mentioned  by  persons  not  associated  therewith.  Those  who 
had  the  responsibility  for  the  budgets  of  these  organizations 
looked  as  blank  as  Harpo  Marx  when  the  question  of  a  new 
item  was  raised  and  turned  out  their  pockets,  metaphorically 
speaking,  to  show  how  empty  they  are. 

TN  the  mind  of  the  committee  of  the  county  medical  so- 
•*•  ciety,  expense  has  been  the  only  difficulty  of  the  clinic-less 
period.  They  believe,  they  told  me,  that  both  doctors  and 
patients  have  been  better  satisfied.  Some  other  doctors  dis- 
sented, for  reasons  given  later.  No  one  has  a  clear  idea  how 
the  general  run  of  patients  felt  about  it.  Last  spring  the 
Case  Work  Committee  of  the  Montgomery  County  Family 
Welfare  Association  sent  out  a  postcard  questionnaire,  fol- 
lowed up  by  home  visits,  to  220  families  who  formerly  had 
attended  clinics  at  the  two  hospitals,  asking  how  they  were 
obtaining  medical  service  and  where;  and  whether  or  not 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  change.  Replies,  including  176 
families,  indicated  that  29  percent  had  no  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other,  33  percent  were  satisfied  with  the  change,  and 
38  percent  were  not.  Some  said  they  would  rather  go  with- 
out medical  care  than  go  through  the  present  red  tape. 
Others  said  they  were  paying  their  doctors  a  little;  and 
others,  that  they  were  getting  medical  care  on  credit.  This 
sample  is  small  and  includes  people  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  illness  since  the  clinics'  closing  on  which  to 
base  opinions.  Individual  opinions  differ  sharply. 

Doctors,  social  workers  and  visiting  nurses  united  in  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  believe  that  people  who  had  asked  for 
medical  care  had  failed  to  get  it.  Social  workers  and  nurses 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  unpaid  service  given  by  physi- 
cians to  patients  who  were  impoverished  but  not  eligible 
for  relief.  They  felt  a  greater  anxiety  about  this  group  than 
about  those  who  were  on  the  relief  rolls.  The  latter  knew 
that  when  they  called  a  doctor  that  he  could  be  paid.  Both 
the  social  workers  and  some  of  the  doctors  feel  that  it  is 
likely  that  people  in  the  border  line  group  have  gone  with- 
out needed  care,  except  for  emergencies,  rather  than  incur 
obligations  which  they  knew  they  could  not  meet.  There 
are  no  figures  to  show  whether  or  not  this  has  been  the  case. 
If  it  has,  the  lack  probably  would  be  of  a  kind  not  visible 
in  records  of  vital  statistics  and  social  agencies  for  some  time 
to  come — it  would  show  itself  later,  for  example,  in  the  out- 
come of  neglected  chronic  illness  or  the  too  long  postpone- 
ment of  operations.  Public  health  records  and  estimates  for 
1935  indicate  large  increases  over  1934  in  reported  cases  and 
deaths  from  both  tuberculosis  and  diphtheria.  To  under- 
stand the  cause  for  these  increases,  however,  would  require 
detailed  study.  On  the  other  hand,  lack  of  clinics  very  likely 
has  been  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  reporting  of  cases 
of  syphilis:  In  1933,  594  cases  were  reported;  in  1934,  295; 
while  for  1935,  the  estimate  is  95  cases  and  23  deaths.  The 
deaths  are  almost  precisely  the  number  recorded  in  1932, 
when  634  cases  were  reported  to  the  health  department.  Ob- 
viously the  city's  effort  to  control  this  serious  communicable 
disease  has  been  hampered  by  failure  in  reporting. 

Available  hospital  records  seem  to  show  that  there  has 
been  a  change  both  in  the  amount  and  types  of  care  given 
by  the  Dayton  hospitals  to  non-paying  patients  since  the 


clinics  were  closed.  Days  of  free  hospital  care  recorded 
the  Community  Chest  dropped  from  an  aggregate  118,67C 

1933  to  104,269  in   1934.  The  first  eleven  months  of  \i 
show  a  further  drop,  with  a  monthly  average  of  8131  f 
days'  care  in  contrast  to  8772  in  1934.  Comparison  of  i 
annual  reports  of  the  Miami  Valley  Hospital  for  1933  a 

1934  show  that  the  number  of  patients  cared  for  in  I 
public  ward  service  dropped  from  4226  to  2839;  operatic 
in  the  public  services  from  1930  to  1249;  births  from  ( 
to  330.  The  difference  between  the  two  years  could  han 
have  been  due  to  the  state  of  Dayton's  health  in  genei 
for  the  hospital's  private  rooms  showed  a  large  increase 
numbers  of  patients,  of  operations  and  of  births.  One  ph] 
cian  said  outright  that  he  did  not  believe  that  a  busy  fam 
physician,  working  without  access  to  the  more  elabor; 
diagnostic  equipment  of  the  clinic,  was  as  quick  to  det 
the  patients'  needs  as  the  clinic  staff  and  internes  had  bei 
Another  physician  said,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  clinics  h 
been  run  too  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  internes,  w 
were  interested  in  poking  around  and  trying  to  discoi 
every  last  thing   they   could   do  for  a   patient.   Unless  I 
hospital  was  providing  an  undue  number  of  operations  I 
the  poor  in  1933 — which  hardly  seems  likely  at  a  time  wh 
staff  and  space  were  so  heavily  overburdened — it  is  hard 
explain  the  drop  the  next  year  unless  the  family  physicia 
were  failing  to  recognize  conditions  formerly  recommend 
for  operation  by  the  hospital  staff  (who  include  the  cit 
foremost  specialists)  or  unless  they  were  advising  postpoi 
ment. 

The  drop  in  the  number  of  births  in  the  public  hospi 
service  is  not  to  be  explained  by  a  decline  in  the  city's  bin 
rate,  which  rose  slightly  in  1934.  One  social  worker  sa 
"I'm  a  bit  confused.  For  years  the  doctors  have  been  urgi 
us  to  get  our  clients  to  go  to  the  hospitals  for  confinemen 
now  they  tell  us  that  normal  cases  are  better  off  at  hom< 
Apart  from  medical  care,  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing  i 
a  woman  to  be  in  a  hospital  for  the  ten  days  after  her  ba 
is  born  than  in  the  kind  of  a  home  to  which  hard  times  ha 
reduced  families  who  are  eligible  for  the  public  servio 
The  fact  that  the  number  of  births  in  the  private  obstetric 
service  of  the  hospital  increased  by  30  percent  the  same  ye 
that  "public  births"  dropped  48  percent,  seems  to  show  th 
doctors  were  not  advising  against  hospitals  for  obstetrics 
paying  cases.  "Other  things  being  equal,"  one  doctor  sai 
"most  medical  men  would  prefer  to  have  a  patient  in  t 
hospital  for  confinement,  for  her  sake  and  for  theirs.  But 
hard  times  if  relief  will  pay  a  man  $20  for  taking  care 
his  patient  at  home,  while  he  won't  get  a  cent  if  she  go 
to  the  hospital,  it's  almost  too  much  to  expect  him  to  sei 
her  there  unless  he  thinks  she's  going  to  have  a  bad  time 
Persons  associated  with  the  hospitals  recounted  the  diffia 
ties  which  occurred  when  low  income  patients  were  hurrii 
into  the  wards  for  confinement  or  for  surgical  service  wit 
out  having  had  the  tests  or  other  diagnostic  aids  that  th 
would  have  received  had  they  been  examined  previous 
in  the  clinics. 

TWO  physicians  said  they  believed  that  the  closing  of  tl 
clinics  had  seriously  affected  the  value  of  the  hospital  f< 
the  training  of  internes — a  regularly  accepted  part  of  a  go< 
professional  education — since  the  internes  no  longer  con 
in  contact  with  many  stages  or  kinds  of  illness  which  thi 
will  meet  in  private  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  anoth 
physician  said  that  he  believed  that  the  present  intensi' 
study  of  fewer  patients  was  as  valuable  to  the  internes 
the  more  extensive  experience  formerly  provided  by  tl 
clinics. 

As  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  goes  to  the  printer,  tl 
County  Commissioners  are  carrying  on  negotiations  wii 
the  hospitals  for  the  re-opening  of  the  clinics  with  clin 
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staffs  employed  and  paid  by  the  hospitals.  The  hospitals  in 
turn  would  be  reimbursed  out  of  tax  funds  obtained  through 
a  recently  authorized  one  mill  levy  for  care  of  the  sick  in 
hospitals.  By  the  time  this  page  is  read,  clinics  very  likely 
I  will  be  running  in  Dayton  again. 

The  Questions  Raised 

XPERIENCE  in  the  year  and  a  half  that  Dayton  was 
wholly  without  clinics  raises  points  and  questions  of 
importance  to  the  discussions  of  the  distribution  of  medical 
service  that  are  going  on  in  many  communities  and  are 
being  debated  by  highschools  throughout  the  country  this 
winter. 

In  Dayton  doctors  have  found  it  acceptable  to  receive  their 
payment  from  a  source  other  than  their  patients.  Members 
of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  said  that  they  believe 
that  this  divorce  of  service  and  payment  has  not  resulted  in 
lessened  interest  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  or  lowered 
standards  of  care.  Such  a  finding  counters  the  charge  that 
often  has  been  made  by  opponents  of  annual  payment  plans 
or  other  organized  forms  of  medical  service  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  a  direct  financial  relationship  between  the 
individual  doctor  and  individual  patient.  The  present  pro- 
posal for  salaried  clinic  staffs,  with  which  the  medical  society 
is  in  sympathy,  is  one  which  long  has  been  advocated  by 
students  of  clinic  services  outside  the  profession  in  the  inter- 
ests not  only  of  the  doctors  but  also  of  regularity  and  quality 
of  clinic  service. 

As  public  payment  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed  was 
worked  out  in  Dayton  during  the  emergency,  it  put  a  pre- 
mium on  the  practice  of  medicine  outside  the  hospital.  It 
penalized  the  physician  who  followed  the  long  scientific 
trend  toward  use  of  hospitals  for  the  more  complicated 
forms  of  diagnosis  and  care.  The  result  at  least  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  tended  to  give  to  the  poor 
a  form  of  medical  service  different  from  that  obtained  by 
the  well-to-do.  It  has  been  a  long  cherished  and  valiantly 
upheld  ideal  of  the  medical  profession  to  give  the  same 
grade  of  medical  service  to  all,  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
pay.  The  moral,  if  one  there  be,  would  seem  to  be  that 
public  support  should  envisage  a  coordinated  service  in 
which  choice  of  a  patient's  care  is  determined  wholly  by  his 
medical  needs,  uninfluenced  by  financial  considerations. 

Dayton's  return  to  clinics  seems  to  show  not  that  the 
doctors  did  not  like  the  form  of  "state  medicine"  which 
existed  under  the  relief  set-up,  but  that  that  form  cost  more 
than  the  community  could  or  would  bear  when  federal  sup- 
plements were  withdrawn.  Under  that  relief  plan,  the  public 
money  available  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  was  divided 
among  many  doctors  on  an  individual  fee  basis.  If  public 
funds  are  used  to  pay  clinic  staffs,  it  seems  likely  that  they 
will  go  to  a  smaller  number  of  physicians  chosen  for  that 
service  by  the  hospitals.  In  other  words,  they  will  go  to 
sustain  a  form  of  group  medical  service  rather  than  indi- 
vidual practice.  The  case  against  The  Dayton  Clinic  regis- 
tered the  protest  of  the  city's  physicians  against  group  medi- 
cal service  for  the  well-to-do.  It  is  the  kind  of  protest  that 
has  been  common  in  medical  circles  against  public  payments 
or  patients'  payments  to  salaried  physicians  or  to  organized 
groups  of  physicians.  [See  The  Case  of  the  Ross-Loos  Clinic, 
Survey  Graphic,  June  1935.]  Will  group  practice  for  the 
poor,  supported  by  public  funds,  also  be  considered  "unfair 
competition"  by  individual  doctors  who  do  not  share  in  it? 
Should  the  public  be  asked  to  pay  an  added  cost  to  preserve 
"fair"  competition  among  themselves  as  doctors  see  it?  Or 
to  preserve  competition  of  individual  practitioners  at  sacrifice 
of  the  coordination  of  medical  service  through  clinics,  hospi- 
tals and  health  departments  toward  which  medical  science 
itself  has  been  working  for  a  quarter  century  and  more? 
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SCOOPS  THE  PRESS! 

Months  before  your  newspapers  and  magazines  get  an 
inkling  of  what  the  real  news  in  Germany  is.  ... 

News,  the  real  news,  from  the  depths  of  Under- 
ground Germany,  from  within  the  Nazi  party,  from  the 
insurgent  Protestant  and  Catholic  groups.  .  .  . 

News  suppressed  by  the  Hitler  Censor;  News  the 
American  press  is  unable  to  get 

IN  THE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
RELIEF  ASSOCIATION.  The  I.  R.  A.  BULLETIN 
sweeps  the  field  in  the  latest,  most  authentic  news  dis- 
patches from  Germany.  What  is  happening  in  the 
factories,  churches,  and  concentration  camps?  The 
I.  R.  A.  BULLETIN  answers  these  questions  with  first 
hand  reports. 

AUTHORITIES    ACCLAIM 
BULLETIN: 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  I.  R.  A.  Chairman: 

"The  I.  R.  A.  BULLETIN  is  the  most  authentic  and 
interesting  vehicle  of  information  on  conditions  in 
Germany.  It  has  given  me  more  enlightenment  than  any 
other  publication  in  the  field." 

Oswald  Garrison  Viltard: 

"I  have  found  the  I.  R.  A.  BULLETIN  brings  me 
facts  and  valuable  material  that  I  cannot  get  anywhere 
else.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  not  only  to  continue, 
but  to  enlarge  it." 

Upton  Sinclair: 

"I  am  deeply  interested  in  your  efforts  to  get  the 
truth  about  the  destruction  of  liberty  in  fascist  nations  to 
the  people  of  America.  I  wish  you  success  in  circulating 
your  excellent  publication." 

Prof.  Morris  R.  Cohen: 

"The  I.  R.  A.  BULLETIN  has  systematically  avoided 
sensationalism,  and  yet  has  served  to  make  the  situation 
vivid  to  those  of  us  who  are  living  here  in  safety  and  are 
inclined  to  forget  the  terrible  suffering  of  those  who 
have  been  uprooted  from  their  useful  lives  by  the  newest 
wave  of  barbarism." 

Dr.  John  Hay  net  Holmes: 

"The  monthly  BULLETIN  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Relief  Association  is  indispensable  to  any  one 
who  would  keep  in  touch  with  events  in  Germany.  Its 
reading  is  a  public  duty  as  well  as  a  private  privilege." 

WHAT  IS  THE  I.  R.  A.? 

The  International  Relief  Association,  an  international 
organization,  has  as  its  purpose  the  securing  of  financial 
and  other  aid  for  the  victims  of  Fascism,  within  and 
without  Germany,  regardless  of  their  religious  and 
political  beliefs.  To  facilitate  this  work  and  disseminate 
the  real  facts  about  Fascism,  the  American  Committee 
issues  The  I.  R.  A.  Monthly  BULLETIN. 

The  subscription  rate  is  only  $1.50  per  year 

FREDA  KIRCHWEY,  Treasurer 

American   Committee,    International    Relief   Association, 

Room  310,  20  Veiey  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

SUBSCRIPTION:  $1.50. 
CONTRIBUTION :   


NAME   ... 
ADDRESS 


All  surplus  abort  the  actual  cost  of  issue  of  the  BULLETIN 
is  added  to  the  relief  fund. 
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500   Fifth   Avenue 


LECTURERS 

BERTRAND  RUSSELL 
ERNST  TOLLER 
BRUCE  LOCKHART 
LUDWIG  LEWISOHN 
MAJ.-SEN.  PAUL  MALONE 
COL  W.  STEWART-RODDIE 
JOHN  T.  FLYNN 
FRANK  BOHN 
DOROTHY  THOMPSON 
FULTON  OURSLER 
NATHANIEL  PEFFER 

Exclusive  Management 

WILLIAM  B.  FEAKINS.  INC. 


New  York 


VIAJES  A  MEXICO 


FOP  those  uuho  uxint  to  uisit 

Jhe  Mexico  Not  in  Guide  books 
Trips  the    year   around 


289  Fourth  Aye. 


Neuu  York. 


Helpful  and  Encouraging  New  Book 

FOR  STUTTERERS 

By   Smiley   Blanton,   M.I),    and    Margaret   Gray   Blanton. 

authors  of  "Speech  Training  for  Children"  and  "Child 
Guidance." 

The  first  book  to  apply  proven  principles  of  medical 
psychology  to  point  the  way  to  recovery  of  normal  speech. 
Written  in  simple,  easily  understandable  terms,  with 
many  case  histories,  this  volume  will  inspire  new  hope  and 
confidence  in  stutterers,  and  in  physicians,  nurses, 
educators  and  parents  who  have  found  no  satisfactory 
way  to  bring  about  recovery.  $2.00 


-At  All  Booksellers- 


D.  APPLETON-CENTURY  COMPANY 

35   West  32nd  Street  New  York 


•7A.SAFF 
PERIOD 


Birth  Control 


SEND  ONLY  lOc 

For  valuable  book,  "The  Safe  Period:  The  Natural  Method 
of  Birth  Control,"  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Robinson,  world-famous 
authority.  Gives  facts  and  definite  information  in  clear  sim- 
ple language.  Order  at  once  while  supply  lasts  at  only  lOc. 

EUGENICS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  P94,  317  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112  East   19th   St.,   New  York 
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Traveler  s  Notebook 

THIS  summer,  for  the  sixteenth  consecutive  yeai 
group  of  educators,  editors,  ministers  and  men  in  f 
lie  life  will  make  a  first  hand  study  of  the  situatior 
Europe  as  members  of  the  American  Seminar,  under 
leadership  of  Sherwood  Eddy.  Membership  is  restrictec 
those  who  are  able  to  make  a  penetrating  study  and  to 
their  experience  widely  in  public  speaking  and  writing  u 
their  return  home.  In  London  Lord  Astor,  Sir  William  I 
eridge  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  J.  J.  Mai 
of  Toynbee  Hall  will  arrange  their  program  and  provide 
opportunity  to  meet  many  national  leaders.  From  Lon< 
the  Seminar  proceeds  to  Paris,  thence  to  Geneva,  finallj 
Russia.  The  Open  Road,  Inc.,  is  in  charge  of  the  travel 
rangements,  but  all  inquiries  relative  to  the  Seminar  she 
be  sent  to  Sherwood  Eddy.  The  party  sails  from  New  Y 
June  24  aboard  the  Queen  Mary.  Cost  depends  upon 
desire  for  comfort  or  economy.  First  class  round  trip  coi 
to  about  $900;  traveling  third  class  and  stopping  at  rr 
modest  hotels,  around  $600. 

Experienced  in  the  administration  of  group  travel  at 
cost,  The  Open  Road,  Inc.,  "diminishes  the  economic 
tance  which  has  in  the  past  separated  American  stud< 
and  European  students."  A  group  which  it  is  jointly  sp 
soring  with  the  National  Student  Federation  of  America 
der  the  direction  of  Joseph  Cadden,  will  leave  New  Y 
July  11,  get  back  September  15,  take  in  the  Students'  C 
gress  at  Helsingfors  and  the  first  World  Congress  of  Yo 
at  Geneva.  Rate,  $562,  including  several  weeks  in  Rus 

Among  the  special  interest  tours  to  be  conducted  by 
Pocono  Study  Tours  and  the  American  Peoples  College 
Europe  is  one  on  The  Psychology  of  Social  Change,  v: 
ing  nine  countries,  with  the  program  including  the  Psycl 
ogy  conference  in   Madrid;  and  one  on  Study  of  Yo 
Movements  in  England,  Russia,  France  and  Denmark,  w 
the  Danish  program  arranged  by  Ruth  Bryan  Owen, 
Ambassador. 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  a  non-profit  organi 
tion,  has  arranged  "special  subjects"  summer  tours  includ 
Architecture;  Resident  Study  in  Foreign  Universities;  F 
sia;  and  Oriental  and  South  American  itineraries.  The  pri 
are  low,  with  their  deferred  payment  plan  available  to  th 
who  are  regularly  employed. 

William  M.  Barber  of  Babson  Park,  Mass.,  announce 
convenient  deferred  payment  plan  similar  to  that  of 
Cunard-White-Star  Morris  Plan  Bank  financing.  Especi: 
convenient  for  teachers,  the  Morris  Plan  often  allows  p 
ments  for  a  summer  trip  to  begin  in  October.  The  charge 
financing  a  $500  trip  is  a  little  over  $30,  spread  over  elei 
months,  with  a  slight  charge  for  life  insurance  added 
some  cases. 

INTOURIST  reminds  us  that  the  hospitality  of 
USSR  will  not  be  confined  to  astronomers  alone  wh 
on  June  19,  Russia  offers  the  best  visibility  of  the  tc 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  American  Express  says  that  the  1 
viet  Elstree,  cinema  city  in  the  semi-tropical  south,  is  sch 
uled  to  start  construction,  aiming  at  a  capacity  to  prodi 
700  films  a  year.  .  .  .  American  Export  Lines  call  attenti 
to  the  oriental  fair  to  open  in  Damascus,  the  world's  old 
living  city,  in  May;  the  famous  Palestine  exhibition  of  a 
and  crafts  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  London 
1933  will  be  shown  in  a  special  building.  .  .  .  The  Frer 
Line  explains  that  the  $125  bonus  recently  announced  as 
special  grant  to  members  of  their  American  organizati 
achieving  parenthood  was  not  an  effort  to  increase  the  bir 
rate  but  to  give  expectant  parents  among  the  personnel  I 
peace  of  mind  which  comes  from  knowing  that  at  least  p 
of  a  "blessed  event"  is  underwritten.  . 
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and  preoccupation  with  politics,  economy  or  personal  affairs 
on  the  part  of  local  officials,  the  relief  applicant  is  given  no 
counsel  in  meeting  his  situation,  not  even  an  opportunity  to 
''talk  things  out."  The  field  representative  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Association  tells  of  one  anxious,  overburdened 
mother  in  a  Pennsylvania  mine  town  whom  she  found 
''quite  overwhelmed  by  her  difficulties,"  and  who  had  "no- 
where to  turn  for  friendly  advice"  after  she  was  classed  as 
3  unemployable  and  consigned  to  the  poor  law  officials.  In 
,,  I  Indiana,  Miss  Dunn  felt  that,  under  the  governor's  com- 
mission: 

"In  addition  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  relief  .  .  .  the 
client  derived  a  great  benefit  from  being  able  to  discuss  his 
problems  with  a  more  or  less  understanding  person,  and  was 
ted  on  a  different  basis  from  the  usual  one  adopted  by 
he  Township  Trustees." 

This  difference  in  attitude  accounts  in  part  for  the  ex- 
•eme  unwillingness  of  the  aged  and  handicapped  in  many 
ommunities   to   accept   the   classification   "unemployable," 
•en  when  they  know  themselves  unable  to  work.  Other 
actors  are  the  humiliation  of  "proving  pauperism,"  insisted 
in  some  communities,  and  the  insistence  by  some  officials 
t  almshouse  care  should  be  substituted  for  support  of  the 
:mployable  in  their  own  homes  because  it  is  "cheaper 
less  trouble."  One  Pennsylvania  relief  official  stated  that 
poor  district  "did  not  anticipate  a  'depression'  or  we 
iuld  have  built  a  larger  almshouse." 
In  New  Hampshire  the  constitution  adds  disfranchisement 
the  other  humiliations  of  a  "pauper."  In  some  localities 
law  is  carried  out  to  the  letter;  in  others,  relief  clients  in 
:neral  are  not  disfranchised  but  their  votes  are  likely  to  be 
hallenged  if  their  political  views  are  known  to  vary  from 
:he  prevailing  local  sentiment. 

J^PECIAL  community  problems  frequently  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  unemployable.  In  Alabama,  standards  of 
Belief,  as  of  living,  are  low,  and  available  public  funds  are 
meager.  In  some  communities,  a  family  allowance  of 
:  wo  or  three  dollars  a  month  is  considered  adequate  or  at 
':ast  "the  best  we  can  do."  While  the  study  revealed  little, 
:  any,  evidence  of  racial  discrimination,  it  did  show  a  higher 
•ate  of  dependency  among  Negroes  than  whites,  a  general 
:onviction  that  Negroes  "can  do  on  less"  than  white  people. 
ITiere  is  also  a  tradition  of  paternalism;  it  is  taken  for  grant- 
id  in  the  neighborhood  that  certain  families  will  "look  after 
eir  Negroes,"  colored  people  who  have  for  years  or  for 
generations  lived  on  the  land  and  worked  in  the  fields  or 
he  home  of  the  plantation  owner.  The  community  is  slow 
accept  any  share  of  responsibility  in  such  cases,  even 
ere  the  family  tradition  has  broken  down,  or  family  re- 
urces  have  shrunk. 

The  proportion  of  unemployables  is  increased  in  certain 
.labama  counties  by  the  prevalence  of  malaria  and  diseases 
vhich  result  from  a  low  living  standard— pellagra,  tuber- 
bulosis,  hookworm.  Large  families  are  usual  among  both 
('poor  whites"  and  Negroes.  The  education  level  is  not  high, 
|ind  the  proportion  of  skilled  workers  is  smaller  than  in 
ne  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  has  meant  a  rela- 
tively large  group  which  even  in  "good  times"  could  not 
rn  enough  to  make  provision  for  emergencies  or  for  old 


Similarly  in  New  Hampshire  the  large  proportion  of 
Prench  Canadians  complicates  the  relief  situation.  With  very 
urge  families  and  a  heavy  incidence  of  tuberculosis  and 
venereal  disease,  50  to  60  percent  of  the  residents  of  some 
||:ommunities  are  on  relief.  (Continued  on  page  126) 
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Mrs.  Zabriski  wants 
two  new  feet 

Her  feet  are  lired!  Her  feet  hurt! 

There's  washing  to  do.  The  floor  needs  scrub- 
bing. But  Mrs.  Zabriski  is  too  weary  to  care.  She 
can't  do  more,  she  says  — unless  she  gets  new  feet. 

That's  impossible.  Yet  a  little  new  help  might 
go  a  long  way  towards  getting  more  work  done  — 
with  less  wear-and-tear  on  Mrs.  /abriski.  And, 
as  far  as  washing  tasks  go,  Fcls-Naptha  Soap 
can  give  that  new  help.  The  extra  help  of  rifhrr, 
gulden  soap  and  lots  (if  nafttha  lo  speed  out  dirt, 
even  in  cool  water! 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha  mentioning  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE   GOLDEN    BAR  WITH    THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 


COMPLETE   MANUSCRIPT  PLACEMENT 

Service.  Novels,  Stories,  Books  placed,  criticized, 
edited,  revised.  New  authors  invited.  Professional 
assistance  in  placement  and  publication  of  fiction, 
non-fiction. 


PUBLISHERS'  AGENCY 

Laurence   Roberts,   Literary   Agent 


47  West  42nd  Street 


New  York 


TAXATION! 

A  formula  to  protect  capital,  promote  progress.  50c  prepaid. 


SAMUEL  F.  PARKER 


3401  8th  Street 


Riverside,   Calif. 


INSTITUTIONAL  BUYING  SERVICE 

LET  US  DO  YOUR  SHOPPING 

A  BUYING  SERVICE  especially  organized  to 
serve  PHILANTHROPIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Our  aim  is  to  save  you  MONEY,  TIME,  and 
LABOR. 

Let  us  quote  you  our  low  prices. 
Write  or  telephone  for  a  representative  to  call. 
"Good  Service— Excellent  Prices." 


LEWIS  S.  MORGANSTERN 

1261   BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MUrray  Hill  4-9448 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAVELERS 
AID  and  TRANSIENT  SERVICE— 1270 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Donald  F.  Stevens, 
President;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
service  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies  supplemented 
by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.— 

166  East  44th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Vice-President. 

Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel.  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dios, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

Graduate  Service 


THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGIAL  SOCIETY— 169 
North  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. — Interested  in 
placement  and  service  in  behalf  of  graduates 
of  the  recognized  colleges  and  universities. 
Publishes  THESIS  GUIDE,  listing  graduate 
theses.  Copy  25c. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey'* 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not— 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIA- 
TION—60  W.  BO  Street,  New  York.  Advises 
in  organizing  social  hygiene  activities ;  aids 
health  and  medical  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  ;  com- 
bats prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  pro- 
motes sex  knowledge  as  important  in  individ- 
ual and  family  life  and  welfare.  Membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  ;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Buggies, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  60  West 
60th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Asso- 
ciate Directors ;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  60  West  60th  Street,  New  York. 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  ped- 
agogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practi- 
cal information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  avail- 
able on  request.  "Sight-Saving  Review," 
quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street:  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION— 
SIC  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BOC 
WORK— Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Kee 
President,  New  York ;  Howard  R.  Kni 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbui,  O. 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  tc 
crease  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agen 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  : 
lisheg  in  permanent  form  the  Proceeding 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bull 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  < 
ference  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N 
May  24-30,  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  fr< 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  < 
membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOF 
ATION— 703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  ' 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  impr 
ment  of  interracial  attitudes  and  condit 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  : 
ular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSII 

— 106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Inter-Denominational    body    of    28    won 

home  missions   boards   of  the  United   St 

and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  fii 

cial  responsibility  for  missionary  enterpi 

which  they  agree  to  carry  coooperatively. 

President,  M,r3.   Daniel   A.   Poling 

Executive  Secretary,  Anne  Seesholtl 

Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lo 

Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesh 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOM 
INC. — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  < 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs.  Mai 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. :  J 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Dire 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  intereate 
program  of  social  betterment  through 
tivities  in  fields  of  religion,  social  ser 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bui 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clea 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  througl 
Country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placemei 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Ol 

vocational  information,  counsel,  and  pi 
ment  in  social  work  and  public  health  n 
ing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
tional,  authorized  agency  for  these  field) 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
National  Organization  for  Public  H« 
Nursing,  180  E.  22nd  St..  New  York  City. 
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In  the  coal  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  the  mining  and  quar- 
rying areas  of  Indiana,  years  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment have  lowered  the  living  standard,  increased  the 
amount  and  severity  of  illness  and  left  wage  earners  without 
resources  for  their  old  age.  Further,  the  accident  hazards  of 
such  industries  as  mining  and  quarrying  mean  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  group  of  widows,  orphans  and  cripples  de- 
pendent on  the  community. 

Like  so  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  years  since  1929,  the 
unemployables  and  our  inadequate  means  of  caring  for 
them  are  not  a  new  problem.  Except  in  scattered  instances, 
we  have  never  attempted  to  separate  emergency  unemploy- 
ment from  dependency  due  to  causes  which  will  not  be 
cured  by  an  "upturn"  however  satisfactory.  If  the  states 
pass  the  necessary  legislation,  the  Social  Security  Act  will 
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eventually  mean  more  adequate  protection  for  the  aged, 
dependent   children,   for   the   blind    [see   page   77   of 
issue].  Present  federal  relief  policies  are  now  forcing  1< 
communities  to  take  stock  of  their  continuing  unemp 
ment  problem  and  their  resources  for  meeting  it.  To  tt 
who   see  community   responsibility   in   broader   terms  t 
playing  politics  or  saving  expenses,  the  results  of  any  re; 
tic  study  of  the  situation  are  disquieting.  For  on  one  sid 
the  picture  of  old,  sick,  burdened,  helpless  people  with 
present  resources  or  hope  for  the  future.  On  the  other  s 
one  sees  all  too  often  a  total  lack  of  intelligent  planni 
archaic  laws  and  agencies,  inadequate  resources,  confusi 
petty  politics,  buck  passing.  The  federal  government 
washed  its  hands  of  relief  clients  too  old,  too  young, 
handicapped  to  work.  The  local  communities  are  unprepa 
to  carry  those  who  lack  resources  of  their  own.  And  the  p: 
is  being  paid  this  winter  in  the  insecurity  of  old  people,  s 
people,  needy  children,  in  hunger,  cold,  fear,  humiliat 
among  the  "unemployables"  of  your  town  and  mine. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad 
vertisements  five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 
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II*  EAST  l»th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MKDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKKR— training  and  ex- 
perience: desires  position  in  hospital  social 
service  uml  credit  or  family  case  work. 
7.135  SUKVI-V. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  seek  joint  direction  of  first 
class  settlement  or  children's  institution. 
Proven  co-workers,  cultural  background  and 
wide  contacts.  Capable  business  and 
personnel  managers.  Experienced  settlement 
workers,  camp  directors,  teaching,  dietetics, 
music,  crafts,  child  study,  group  work,  leader 
training.  7336  SURVEY. 


English  gentlewoman,  middle-aged,  desires  execu- 
tive position  in  New  York  City.  7337  SURVEY. 


Drop  a  Line 

to  the 

HELP  WANTED  COLUMNS 

of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

or 

MIDMONTHLY 
when  in  need  of  norkeri 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW    VORK. 

•      •      • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates :  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


(Acency) 
130   East   22nd   Street 


New    York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray   Hill    2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared. 
Prompt  scholarly  service  based  on  extensive 
research  facilities  and  experience.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


THE  TROUBLED  CRYSTAL  OF  THOMAS  MANN 

(Continued  from  page  99) 


:all  to  young  Germans  was  to  take  the  outer  ideas  in,  to 
struggle  and  live  with  them,  to  become  stronger — at  once 
irnore  European  and  more  free. 

Looking  back,  in  the  speech  that  he  gave  when  he  re- 
reived  the  Nobel  Prize  in   1930,  he  traced  how  he  himself 
ad  wrestled  with  the  claims  upon  him  from  his  own  in- 

ritance  and  experiences.  It  was  not  for  naught  that  at  the 
eight  of  his  career  he  has  been  thought  the  most  essential 
German  of  his  day.  All  these  counter  forces  had  churned 
lin  him.  He  told  of  the  wish  in  himself  to  go  back  to  Mother 
f'larth — to  flee  from  life;  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  his 
leather's  side,  the  charge  upon  him  to  face  life  and  live  up 
HO  its  duties. 

From  his  youth  on  Thomas  Mann  had  in  truth  thrown 

riself  utterly  into  his  intellectual  work;  striving  to  cut  out 
anything  emotional.  He  had  forbidden  himself  the  music  he 

ved  because  he  knew  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  his 

>rk.  It  was  only  after  he  had  become  successful  that  he 

gan  to  allow  such  things  to  enter  into  his  life.  Now  he 
indulged  in  music,  loved  his  garden,  tells  us  how  he  came 
learn  the  beauty  of  the  earth;  feeling  at  the  same  time 

at  this  was  a  weakening,  marking  his  harvest  years.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  a  new  experience  came  to  him  as  un- 

:ling  to  some  of  his  ideas  as  to  his  life — the  birth  of  his 
ifth  child,  and  his  absorbing  love  for  her.  This  brings  us  to 
iis  own  family  and  its  relationship  to  his  recent  work. 
Thomas  Mann  had  married  very  early.  His  wife  was  of 
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Jewish  descent.  As  very  young  parents  they  had  had  four 
children  and  these  were  in  themselves  more  packed  with 
problems  than  he  and  his  sisters  and  brother  had  been.  They 
were  more  mixed  still,  having  in  them  the  inheritance  also 
of  their  gifted  mother.  They  had  nothing  to  compare  with 
his  own  quiet  childhood  in  the  nursery  at  Lubeck.  Their 
youth  was  cast  at  a  time  when  new  and  neurotic  ideas  had 
come  into  the  German  home.  Thomas  Mann  felt  he  could 
not  fulfill  his  duty  as  a  father  as  he  should;  he  was  not  as 
yet  ready  with  his  own  life  problems.  To  live  with  the  prob- 
lems of  his  children  would  have  taken  all  his  strength  and 
left  none  for  his  task;  so  he  left  the  children  outside  the 
inner  circle  of  his  life,  feeling  strongly  that  this  was  not  right 
but  that  in  a  way  he  had  to  do  it. 

It  was  his  fifth  child  that  broke  through  into  that  inner 
circle.  For  the  first  time  he  comprehended  how  fatherhood 
can  bind  a  man  to  his  forefathers  and  to  those  that  follow. 
"For  what  end,"  he  asked,  "does  man  furnish  this  link  in 
the  chain?"  This  question  came  to  him  as  he  studied  the 
face  of  his  baby  girl  and  found  in  it  traits  of  his  own  father 
and  mother  and  the  Jewish  traits  of  his  wife.  He  was  deeply 
troubled  that,  in  the  passionate  love  that  sprang  up  in  him 
for  this  delicate  child,  he  gave  what  he  had  kept  from  his 
older  children,  and  never  gave  to  a  sixth  child,  a  strong  boy, 
born  later.  He  felt  that  in  this  there  was  something  sinful, 
something  dangerous,  too,  for  it  took  his  mind  away  from  the 
daily  struggle  to  decide  what  was  right  in  the  political  ideas 
with  which  he  had  to  live. 

Again  a  chance  came  to  him  from  the  outside.  A  young 
painter  brought  him  a  set  of  drawings  and  asked  him  to 
introduce  them  to  the  public  as  he  had  introduced  the 
work  of  many  of  the  young  artists  and  writers  of  Germany. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S,  and  M.S. 
Address:  THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street  Boston,    Massachusetts 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

4  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and  varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available  for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Something  New 

Noiseless  Typing  made  available 
to  all  business. 

THE  REMINGTON  NOISELESS 
SEVEN  PORTABLE  DESK  MODEL 

The  crowning  achievement  of  typewriter  engineers — a  small  type- 
writer, light,  compact,  built  for  the  exacting  service  of  office  tut. 
Capable  of  the  highest  grade  of  typewriter  performance — writing, 
manifolding  or  cutting  of  stencils— AND  IT  IS  NOISELESS. 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  ALfonquin  4-7490 

II' hen  calling  at  THE  SURVEY  l*t  us  show  von  tkf 
new  REMINGTON  NOISELESS  NUMBER  SEVEN 

Special  discounts  to  social  organizations  and  teachers 
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These  drawings  illustrated  the  biblical  story  of  Joseph. 
Thomas  Mann  had  long  since  shut  religion,  like  music,  out 
of  his  life.  The  request  prompted  him  to  go  home  and  take 
down  the  old  family  bible  of  his  Lubeck  forebears.  Starting 
to  reread  the  chapters  of  Genesis  on  which  the  pictures  were 
based,  he  felt  a  strange  shock;  this  story  was  his  story.  Here 
was  Jacob  with  his  family  of  healthy  and  strong  children 
and  the  last  but  one  was  most  loved  by  the  father.  This  was 
Joseph,  born  of  the  younger,  less  fruitful,  but  most  beloved 
of  two  sisters. 

While  all  through  the  ancient  Hebrew  record  much  is 
made  of  the  first  born,  Thomas  Mann  perceived  the  re- 
currence of  something  else — there  was  often  a  younger  child, 
weaker,  more  gifted,  who  was  especially  blessed  and  suffered 
thereby.  In  the  first  family  of  all  'we  have  Cain  and  Abel 
and  it  was  Abel,  favored  of  God,  who  was  killed  by  the 
older,  stronger  and  jealous  brother.  Abraham  loved  his  young 
Isaac  more  than-  the  older  Ishmael  and  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  beloved  one  as  if  such  love  had  to  be  paid  for  by 
death.  Jacob  himself  had  been  the  beloved  son  of  his  mother, 
who  stole  Isaac's  blessing  from  the  older  Esau,  taking  all  the 
suffering  that  flowed  from  this  stealing  of  the  birthright  in- 
to her  own  life  and  that  of  Jacob.  In  ancient  ritual  to  change 
the  name  means  death  and  rebirth.  It  is  only  through  travail 
and  testing  that  Jacob  (the  cheater — for  such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  name)  becomes  Israel  (the  fighter  with  and  for  God). 
Joseph,  in  turn,  the  dreamer  and  boaster,  the  son  to  whorfli 
Jacob  gave  his  coat  of  many  colors,  dies  symbolically,  buried 
in  the  pit  for  three  days  by  his  jealous  brothers.  In  portray- 
ing him,  Thomas  Mann  epitomizes  qualities  which  Nazj 
Germany  would  cast  out  of  national  life.  Those  other  sons 
of  Jacob  are  strong,  healthy,  primitive  men.  It  is  only  after 
they  make  away  with  the  son  they  knew  was  the  blessed  one 
that  they  are  first  set  thinking  and  become  fit  to  be  children 
of  Israel.  In  this  treatment  of  sin  and  sacrifice  Thomas  Mann 
recurs  to  the  thread  that  ran  through  his  earlier  works — of 
death,  disguised  as  sickness,  music  or  beauty— of  the  stronger 
life  that  is  reborn  only  with  acceptance  and  struggle. 

Like  Abraham,  Jacob  is  a  dreamer  to  whom  in  the  night 
come  deep  revelations  and  like  his  forefather  he  must  leave 
his  folk  and  become  a  wanderer.  Yet  his  experiences  as  such 
yield  spiritual  values  such  as  never  came  to  husbandmen 
who  stop  at  home  praying  only  for  fertility  to  the  gods  of 
the  soil— demons  of  Mother  Earth.  The  restlessness  of  this 
man  wandering  from  one  country  to  another  is  a  tempta- 
tion, just  as  in  the  early  books  of  Thomas  Mann,  music  and 
ideas  from  the  outer  world  take  men  into  new  experiences 
against  their  will.  This  temptation  they  may  hate  and  fight 
but  it  can  nevermore  be  taken  out  of  their  lives.  They  can- 
not go  back  to  childhood  or  to  primitive  ways.  They  must 
struggle  with  these  new  and  unfamiliar  elements.  Thus  we 
may  believe  that  Thomas  Mann  in  Joseph  and  His  Breth- 
ren tries  to  show  that  not  only  Wagner's  music  but  also  the 
international  restless  spirit  of  the  Jewish  race  is  something 
that  the  German  spirit  must  struggle  to  assimilate  into  its 
life.  Blessing  to  him  never  means  quiet  and  happiness  but 
the  acceptance  of  the  burden  of  sin  and  through  expiation 
and  rebirth  to  enter  man's  estate  and  face  his  future.  The 
long  way  of  history  leads  us,  though  we  may  not  want  to 
leave  our  secluded  childhood,  to  grown-up  walks  of  life. 

Wagner  died  in  1883  and  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
death  Thomas  Mann  gave  a  lecture  portraying  the  great 
composer  as  a  European — not  as  a  primitive  German.  There 
was  public  recoil  against  his  saying  this  of  a  national  hero, 
and  Mann's  voluntary  exile  followed.  In  his  great  trilogy,  of 
which  two  volumes  have  appeared  and  only  fragments  of 
the  third,  he  draws  on  the  Old  Testament  story  of  the  pit 
dug  for  the  weaker  brother  to  give  us  a  new  rendering  of 
the  old  Hebrew  faith  that  all  of  the  children  of  men  are 
equal  before  God.  So  doing,  he  explains  the  present  passion 
of  the  Germans;  but  they  cannot  just  now  bear  to  be  told. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
SUMMEfc  QUARTER  1936 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  planned  primarily  for  persons  employed  in  public  and  private  agencies  who  wish  to 
take  a  six  or  eleven  week  course  in  New  York  City.  The  classes  afford  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  most 
recent  developments  in  social  work  techniques.  Among  the  courses  to  be  offered  are  the  following: 


Term  A,  June  16— July  22 

Government   and   Social   Work Clarence   King 

Public  Welfare  Problems David  Adie 

Community  Planning  for  Social  Work.  .  .Robert  Lansdale 

Unemployment  and  the  State John  A.  Fitch 

Analysis  of  Social  Case  Method Gordon  Hamilton 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Group  Work.  .  .Clara  Kaiser 
Recording Gordon    Hamilton 


Term  B,  July  23— August  28 

Administration  of  Social  Agencies Clarence  King 

Group  Work  Method Clara  Kaiser 

Community  Planning  for  Child  Care Ethel  Taylor 

Problems  of  Unemployment  Relief  Administration, 

Robert  Lansdale 
Mental  Hygiene  Problems  of  Childhood .  .  .  Fern  Lowry 

Social  Legislation John  A.  Fitch 

Probation  and  Parole Leonard  Mayo 


For  full  details  oj  the  Summer  Quarter  write  for  summer  catalogue 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated  with 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Two  Year  Course  leading  to  the  profes- 
sional degree,  Master  of  Social  Work. 


For  further  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

311  South  Juniper  Street 

Philadelphia 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Courses  of  Instruction 

I  Plan  A.  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  con- 
sists of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected  social 
agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  is  designed  for 
those  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  experience  in 
social  work. 

II  Plan  B.  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experi- 
ence in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and  the 
first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's  degree 
upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of  two  summer 
sessions  and  one  winter  session  of  supervised  case  work. 

III  Plan   C.     A  summer  session  of   eight  weeks   is   open   to 
experienced    social    workers.     A    special    course    in    case 
work  is   offered  by  Miss  Ruth   Smalley. 

IV  Plan   D.    An  advanced  course  of  training   in   the  super- 
vision  and    teaching   of   social   case   work    is   to   be   con- 
ducted    by     Miss     Bertha     Capen     Reynolds,     Associate 
Director  of  the  School,  and  staff.    Graduates  of  schools 
of  social  work  with  two  years'  case  work  experience  are 
eligible  for  admission.    The  course  consists  of  two  sum- 
mer sessions  at  Smith  College  and,  in  consultation  with 
the  School,  a  winter  of  supervision  and  teaching  during 
which  the  student  may  hold  a  paid  position  in  a  social 
agency. 

The  School  is  obliged  to  limit  the  number 
of  students  entering  Plan  A  and  Plan  B. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
December,   1935 

Current  Practices  in   Intake  and   Service   in   Family 
Welfare  Organizations 

#2  per  year  (four  issues)    .   Seventy-five  cents  per  copy 

COLLEGE  HALL  8,  SMITH  COLLEGE 

Northampton  Massachusetts 
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he  Book -of -the -Month  Club  offers  you  a  pjE^dd  copy 
for  your  library  of  a  book  which  — as  the  record  indicates  - 
has  been  more  widely  enjoyed  by  discriminating  readers  than 


3any  book  of  fiction  published  within  the  past  ten  years- 
a  trilogy  that  has   been   translated  into  fourteen   languages   and  won   for 
its  author  the  coveted  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature.  It  is  .......... 


R  If 

U  * 


The   three    famou 
edition;   1100  pag< 


>us    novels,    prii  t-    originally    $9-00,    in    a    beai 
Lges ;  thin  but  opaque  paper.  Soft  cloth  binding 


beautiful    one    volume 
J:~~;,  stamped  in  gold. 


During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  has  sent  out  to  its  sub- 
scribers 159  different  books  as  books-of-the-month  and  book-dividends.  Judging  solely  by  the 
record  of  continuing  sales  to  the  Club's  subscribers,  Kristin  I.avransdatter  tops  the  list  of  all 
books  during  the  ten-year  period.  Book-of-the-Month  Club  subscribers  unquestionably  rep- 
resent, both  socially  and  geographically,  an  ideal  cross-section  of  the  more  discriminating  book- 
readers  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude,  this  remarkable  trilogy  has 
been  more  deeply  enjoyed  by  the  real  book  lovers  of  the  nation  than  any  novel  published  in  the 
past  decade. 


E  are  likely  to  forget  that  there 
were  women  and  children 
among  the  Vikings,  not  merely 
long-moustached  warriors.  This 
book  is  the  story  of  how 
they  lived  and  thought;  here  they  are  in 
their  homes  as  well  as  upon  the  seas — 
barbarians  becoming  Christians;  and 
here  is  a  winsome  child  amongst  them, 
such  as  you  might  delight  in  and  be 
proud  of  as  her  knightly  father  was  of 
little  Kristin.  This  is  how  she  grew  up 
and  loved  madly  and  sinned,  and  broke 
her  father's  heart,  though  he  would  not 
say  so ;  and  how  she  quarreled  with  and 
loved  again  her  charming,  irresponsible 
husband,  and  how  she  bore  many  children 
to  him  and  what  happened  to  them. 

"The  book  inspires  one  in  its  spacious- 
ness, its  spirituality,  and  its  warm  human 
details  with  the  same  feeling  as  a  Gothic 


cathedral  does.  The  folk-ways  of  the  time, 
all  the  minutiae  of  that  olden  life,  are 
here  as  inextricable  background  to  a  story 
that  is  as  modern  and  as  ancient  as  the 
passions  of  humankind.  Crowds  of  people 
move  through  its  pages.  Things  happen 
in  large  unhampered  fashion,  as  they  do 
in  life.  Again  and  again  Chance  strikes 
like  lightning  in  the  book — and  as  impas- 
sively. Moreover,  one  gets  a  sense  of  the 
inexorable  creep  of  Time  that  few  novel- 
ists nowadays  seem  able  to  convey.  People 
grow  old  and  die  in  this  book;  little  girls 
become  harried  mothers,  puling  infants 
become  brawling  warriors.  Years  pass, 
long  years,  and  do  their  work.  This  is  a 
book,  in  short,  that  leaves  you  rich  in 
memories,  as  Time  itself  does.  That, 
surely,  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  work  of 
fiction." — HARRY  SCHKRMAX,  in  the  Book- 
of-t he-Month  Club  News. 


A  visualization  of  Kristin  Larransdatter,  hyNicholasp,  Riley. 
It  was  in  Vikine  ships  like  these,  with  /taring  colored  sails 
and  warriors'  snields  in  serried  rows  at  the  side,  that  Kris- 
tin's loter  and  husband,  Erlend,  spent  man)  of  his  wild  years. 


WHY  WE  OFFER  TO  GIVE  YOU  A 

I  WERE  is  no  reader  of  this  publication  who  would  not  find  it 
*  in  many  ways  to  his  advantage  to  subscribe  to  the  service  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club;  and  we  make  this  extraordinary 
offer  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  case. 

What  we  here  propose  is  this:  mail  the  inquiry  coupon,  and  a 
copy  of  this  ifreat  novel  will  immediately  he  put  aside  in  your 
name,  and  held  until  we  hear  whether  or  not  you  care  to  join.  In 
the  meantime,  a  booklet  will  at  once  be  sent  to  you  outlining 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  Cl  UK.  Inc. 
386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PLEASZ  srnd  me  without  cost,  a  booklet  outlining  how 
of-the-Month  Club  operates.    This  request  involves  me  in  n< 
to  subscribe  to  your  service. 

the  Book- 
>  obligation 
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Addrctt  

City  State.  . 

Book*  whipped  to  Canadian  members  thmuirh  Kouk-of-the-Montli  Club  '('an 

da)  Limited 

how  the  Club  operates,  and  what  it  is  doing  for  its  subscribers. 

Study  this  booklet  at  your  leisure;  you  may  be  surprised,  for 
instance,  to  learn  that  belonging  to  the  Club  does  not  mean  you 
have  to  pay  any  fixed  sum  each  year;  or  does  it  mean  that  you 
are  obliged  to  take  one  book  every  month,  twelve  a  year  (you 
may  take  as  few  as  four)  ;  nor  are  you  ever  obliged  to  take  the 
specific  book-of-the-month  selected  by  the  judges.  You  have  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  at  all  times.  You  also  participate  in  the 
Club's  "book-dividends,"  of  which  close  to  $1.000,000  worth  every 
year  have  been  distributed  among  members. 

If,  after  reading  the  booklet,  you  decide  to  join  the  Club,  the 
free  copy  of  KRISTIN  LAVRANSDATTER  being  reserved  for 
you  will  at  once  be  shipped  to  you. 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  fact;  over  125,000  families — com- 
posed of  discerning  but  busy  readers  like  yourself — now  get  most 
of  their  books  through  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club;  and  of  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  not  a  single  one  ants  induced  to  join 
hy  a  salesman;  every  one  of  them  joined  upon  his  own  initiative, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  friends  who  were  members,  or  after 
simply  reading  as  we  ask  you  to  do — the  bare  facts  about  the 
many  ways  in  which  membership  in  the  Club  benefits  you  as  a 
book-reader  and  book-buyer. 
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'ITH  EVERY  TURN  of  the 
giant  lathe,  this  cylinder  increases  in  value.  As  un- 
worked  metal,  it  is  worth  only  a  few  cents  a  pound. 
But  shaped,  finished,  as  part  of  an  automobile,  a 
refrigerator,  or  a  plumbing  fixture,  it  becomes  useful 
and  valuable.  Machine  tools  convert  metal  into  prod- 
ucts indispensable  to  you. 

In  factories,  all  over  the  world,  G-E  motors  drive 
intricate  machines.  G-E  apparatus  controls  their 
operation.  The  machines  are  shaping  necessities  for 
industry  and  for  the  home. 

Carboloy  tools,  a  G-E  development,  cut  metal  with 
unprecedented  speed.  Electric  gauges  touch  polished 
surfaces  and  accurately  measure  dimensions  less  than 
one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Copper  brazing  and 
atomic-hydrogen  welding  join  metal  parts  into  a 
useful  whole.  X-rays,  from  tubes  developed  in  the 
G-E  Research  Laboratory,  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
probe  the  inner  secrets  of  metals  and  point  the  way 
to  improvements  in  material  and  design. 

Such  advances  in  manufacturing,  made  possible,  in 
part,  by  G-E  research,  come  home  to  you  in  better 
quality  and  lower  cost  in  the  machine-made  products 
that  are  part  of  your  daily  life.  Not  only  the  elec- 
trical industry  but  every  field  of  endeavor  benefits  by 
G-E  research — research  that  has  saved  the  public 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar  it 
has  earned  for  General  Electric. 

GENERAL  H  ELECTRIC 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 

IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES         < 

An  Analysis  and  Appraisal  of 
the  Social  Security  Act 

by  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Chicago. 

Whittlesey  House  Publication 
384  pages,  iy2  x  8,  $3.00 

THE  author  of  this  book  discusses  here  the  new  Federal 
Social  Security  Act,  considering  every  aspect  of  it  in 
detail — its  origin,  its  chief  provisions,  how  it  will  be  ad- 
ministered. He  also  considers  the  present  social  security 
legislation  of  the  various  States  and  how  this  will  be  affected 
by  the  Federal  Act.  He  comments  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  laws,  and  gives  suggestions  how  they  may  be  improved. 
The  book  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  treatment  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  involved.  The  complete  text  of  the  Fedetal 
Social  Security  Act  is  included. 

Other  McGraw-Hill  Books 

INTERVIEWING   IN   SOCIAL   WORK 

fir  PAUI.INF  V.  YOUNG.  University  of  Southern  California. 
McGraw-Hill  Publications  in  Sociology.    -U6  pages,  6x9.    $3.00. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  interviewing  from  the  sociological 
aspect  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  newer  and  better  methods 
of  interviewing,  presented  as  a  practical  guide  for  the  social  worker. 

ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  YOUTH 

R\  KLIZAHFTH  R.  PFNDRY,  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Counselor.  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  and  HUGH  HARTSHORNF, 
Research  Associate  in  Religion.  Yale  University.  359  pages,  5'/2  x  8- 

$2.75 

A  comprehensive  description  and  interpretation  of  forty  principal 
non-sectarian  and  privately  promoted  programs,  which  have  char- 
acter building  either  as  a  conscious  objective  or  as  a  presumrJ 
by-product. 

Examine  these  books  10  days  without  obligation 

1 

SEND  THIS  McG RAW-HILL  ON-APPROVAL  COUPON 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Send  me  the  books  checked  below,  for  10  days'  examination  on  ap- 
proval.    In   10  days   I   will  pay  for  the  books,  plus  a  few  cents  for 
postage,    or    return    them    postpaid.      (We    pay    postage    on    orders 
accompanied  by  remittance.) 

G  Douglas — Social    Security   in   the   United    States,   $3.00. 

Q  Young — Interviewing  in  Social  Work,  $3.00. 

n  Pendry    and    Hartshorne — Organizations    for    Youth,    $2.75. 
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"Education  by  the  Current  Event" 


BY  PAUL  KELLOGG 


I 


IN  one  of  his  tales  of  discovery,  H.  M.  Tomlinson 
made  use  of  a  phrase — "lively  waters" — which  seems 
to  me  descriptive  of  the  change  that  has  come  over 
social  and  economic  developments  in  the  United  States. 
Back  in  the  1920's,  you  had  to  tax  your  imagination  as 
to  how  and  when,  if  you  sought  to  get  a  hearing  for 
some  basic  problem.    These  last  years,  in  contrast,  have 
been  thick  with  situations,  moves,  issues;  and  increas- 
ingly there  is  hue  and  cry  and  hot  feeling  with  respect 
to  them. 

In  our  own  work  of  inquiry  and  interpretation,  those 
:hniques  which  have  distinguished  Survey  Associates 
the  past  have  taken  on  new  edge.  Social  exploration 
at  once  more  opportune  and  more  ticklish.  We  find 
rselves  up  to  the  elbows  in  what  Jane  Addams  called 
'education  by  the  current  event."  More  than  once  dur- 
ig  the  depression  there  have  been  illustrations  of  that 
rious  trick  of  life  of  which  she  speaks,  when  some 
erne  which  has  been  kicked  about  for  years  as  mere 
ntroversial  material,  "takes  fire  and  sets  whole  com- 
munities in  a  blaze,  lighting  up  human  relationships 
and  public  duty  with  new  meaning."  But  especially 
I  have  in  mind  the  claims  that  have  pressed  upon  us 
along  the  borders  of  education  and  journalism,  to  delve 
into  and  dramatize  what  lies  behind,  beneath  and  be- 
yond the  conventional  patterns  of  happenings  that  have 
already  made  the  "front  page." 

GIVEN  time,  for  example,  our  social  and  economic 
needs  have  a  way  of  welling  up  into  litigation.  As 
Miss  Addams  put  it,  "many  difficulties  come  from  the 
simple  failure  of  our  ideas  and  conventions,  not  to  men- 
tion our  prejudices,  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  material 
change.  Our  environment  moves  much  faster  than  we 
do."  Attempts  are  finally  made  through  legislation  to 
exercise  some  form  of  public  control;  and  these  attempts 
are  challenged  in  the  courts.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  dis- 
tinctive service  to  be  rendered  by  assembling  and  exhibit- 
ing the  matrix  of  human  facts  in  which  the  legal  issues 
are  imbedded. 

With  the  administration  endeavoring  to  outflank  mass 
unemployment  and  depression,  and  resorting  to  experi- 
mental measures  on  a  vast  scale,  this  sequence  of  events 


has  taken  on  a  new  velocity.  The  White  House,  Congress 
and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  each  in  turn  has  been 
the  focus  of  cleavage  and  tension.  Now  we  come  to  the 
hustings.  But  whatever  party  is  voted  in  next  fall  the 
fundamental  situations  which  lie  behind,  beneath  and 
beyond  these  issues  will  remain  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
charge  on  our  inventiveness  and  competence  as  a  people. 
They  will  not  be  settled  by  a  change  in  administration 
any  more  than  they  are  by  the  rendering  of  a  decision. 
In  the  interval,  however,  the  whole  country  will  have 
gone  through  an  unexampled  course  in  education  by  the 
current  event.  And  however  such  lively  waters  bristle 
with  difficulties  for  such  a  cooperative  society  as  ours, 
we  of  Survey  Associates  may  contribute  our  soundings. 

To  illustrate,  the  soberest  challenge  to  staff  time  and 
space  in  the  closing  months  of  1935  involved  the  whole 
span  of  public  responsibility  toward  destitution,  after 
five  years  of  depression,  and  with  the  failure  of  em- 
ployment to  pick  up  comparably  with  production  and 
business  revival.  The  crux  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  an- 
nounced liquidation  of  federal  relief,  with  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  not  yet  in  position  to  take  over 
"employables"  generally,  and  with  no  assurance  that 
states  and  localities  were  prepared  to  shoulder  the  resid- 
ual load  of  relief.  A  series  of  articles  throughout  the 
fall  quarter,  led  on  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in  mid- 
December  to  the  executives  of  twenty-five  national  or- 
ganizations; and  we  opened  the  new  year  with  a  sym- 
posium in  our  January  Survey  Midmonthly  giving  their 
estimates  of  the  situation  as  federal  funds  were  with- 
drawn and  a  new  crisis  impended. 

And  for  another  illustration,  with  more  of  the  future 
in  it  than  of  this  winter  of  misery  and  discontent — our 
April  Survey  Graphic  will  be  a  special  number,  a  skein 
of  what  Lincoln  called  "enduring  problems,"  which  the 
hard  times  have  laid  bare  as  never  before,  which  will  be 
approached  from  variant  angles,  but  which  none  the 
less  set  some  of  the  grades  American  initiative  must 
make  if  we  are  to  go  forward  and  not  back  in  the  years 
ahead. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  each  month  has  stood 
out  with  greater  clearness  in  the  pages  of  "The 
Survey  Midmonthly — whether  in  terms  of  statistics,  of 
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findings,  ot  criticisms  or  proposals — it  has  been  the  short- 
sightedness of  temporary  and  emergent  attitudes  toward 
widespread  human  wants  growing  out  of  the  depres- 
sion and  the  measures  taken  to  deal  with  them.  More- 
over, on  the  months  ahead  will  hang  whether  some  of 
the  lessons  the  hard  times  have  taught  us  are  put  to  work 
in  permanent  advances — or  whether  the  opportunity  will 
be  lost,  as  it  was  lost  after  the  earlier  depressions  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Such  considerations  bear  directly  on  the  work  before 
Survey  Associates;  and  spur  us  to  enlist  backing  in 
rendering  the  best  we  have  to  give  with  respect  both  to 
current  moves  and  long  range  developments  that  en- 
visage the  future.  Moreover,  we  are  ourselves  hard 
pressed  in  meeting  the  urgent  demands  of  the  day's 
work  at  the  same  time  that  we  seek  support  to  recast 
our  going  work  to  meet  the  changing  times. 

Social  Workers  and  Those  Next  of  Kin  to  Them 

THE  hard  times  have  put  The  Survey  Midmonthly 
to  the  test  as  a  flexible,  unendowed  and  tell- 
ing implement  for  mutual  education.  As  an  exchange 
for  information,  experience  and  ideas  it  is  of  course  a 
dozen  times  more  frequent  than  any  national  conference 
and  reaches  three  to  four  times  as  many  social  workers 
and  laymen  who  are  interested  in  philanthropic  agencies 
and  movements. 

I  could  quote  a  sheaf  of  letters  from  executives  and 
others  testifying  how  The  Survey  has  strengthened 
their  hands  in  these  years  when  voluntary  societies  have 
been  so  hard-pressed;  and  when  the  sheer  weight  of 
relief,  and  the  public  preoccupation  with  it,  has  crowded 
in  and  down  on  their  distinctive  services.  The  following 
reached  us  from  Gerard  Swope,  chairman  1935  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Human  Needs: 

"The  Survey  Magazine  doesn't  need  words  of  praise 
from  me  for  its  accurate  and  fine  interpretation  of  social- 
work  facts;  nevertheless,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
guiding  the  policies  of  this  year's  Mobilization  for  Hu- 
man Needs  are  deeply  in  your  debt  for  many  articles 
which  have  helped  us  not  only  in  our  thinking  but  in 
our  planning." 

The  tempo  of  our  coverage  has  been  heightened  not 
only  by  the  rapid  changes  confronting  social  work  dur- 
ing the  depression,  but  by  the  expansion  of  public  activi- 
ties; the  ups  and  downs  of  emergency  moves;  the  need 
for  checking  back  programs  from  Washington  as  they 
have  sifted  down  to  states  and  communities.  This  has 
meant  substituting  first-hand  inquiry  for  less  expensive 
desk  work;  meant  adding  an  assistant  editor  to  our  Mid- 
monthly  staff  this  last  year;  meant  realigning  staff  time 
and  space.  As  a  further  step  in  this  process  our  January 
(1936)  Survey  Midmonthly  broke  down  our  old  sec- 
tions (health,  education,  social  practice,  etc.)  into  a  flow- 
ing over-all  department;  which  will  afford  us  greater 
flexibility  in  current  chronicle  and  digest;  and  at  the 
same  time  free  the  "front  of  the  book"  for  outstanding 


contributions  over  signatures.    All  this  calls  for  work  of 
a  new  calibre,  with  a  wider  net  the  country  over. 

Emergency  Administrators 

rT"'HE  money  contribution  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
J_  dation  to  Survey  Associates  has  been  more  than 
matched  these  depression  years  by  one  of  personal  ser- 
vice. Such  has  been  the  work  of  Joanna  C.  Colcord  and 
Russell  H.  Kurtz  of  its  Charity  Organization  Depart- 
ment in  carrying  forward  for  the  three  years  a 
special  signed  section  of  The  Survey  Midmonthly,  Un- 
employment and  Community  Action.  This  has  been  an 
information  service  to  executives,  committee  and  com- 
mission members,  drawing  on  the  Department's  wide- 
spread correspondence  and  field  work;  and  affording  a 
running  report  of  measures,  methods  and  conditions 
entering  into  unemployment  relief.  It  has  been  rein- 
forced by  repeated  articles  in  The  Survey  Midmonthly 
and  Survey  Graphic  in  which  Miss  Colcord,  Mr.  Kurtz, 
and  other  experts  have  assessed  major  developments. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  federal  relief,  this  special 
section  closed  in  December,  with  a  joint  review  of  its 
whole  course.  This  report  affords  opportunity  for  reg- 
istering the  appreciation  of  Survey  Associates  for  the  con- 
tribution of  time,  travel,  ideas  and  writings  made  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  through  this  piece  of  collabora- 
tion. In  money  value  alone  it  has  of  course  exceeded  the 
Foundation's  grants;  and  as  a  public  service  it  has  been 
outstanding.  For  our  part,  we  like  to  think  that  it  under- 
scored the  pertinence  of  building  up  such  carriers  as  our 
periodicals;  which  from  month  to  month  gave  circula- 
tion and  educational  reach  to  the  materials.  We  are  glad 
that  Miss  Colcord  and  Mr.  Kurtz  continue  as  contribut- 
ing editors. 

Emergency  Workers 

AT  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  have  carried 
L\.  out  the  most  spirited  adventure  in  adult  education 
in  our  history,  among  men  and  women  of  all  vocations 
drawn  into  emergency  operations.  We  instituted  an  edi- 
torial program  geared  to  these  newcomers  as  a  piece  of 
social  work  extension  to  promote  insight  and  efficiency 
all  down  the  line  where  relief  reaches  through  to  homes 
and  communities. 

The  outstanding  feature  has  been  a  series  of  articles, 
"Miss  Bailey  Says,"  by  Gertrude  Springer,  associate  edi- 
tor, which  have  not  only  met  with  endorsement  from 
seasoned  leaders,  but  (the  real  test)  have  been  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. They  have  been  reprinted  in  three  pamphlets 
which  have  already  had  a  circulation  of  27,000  copies — 
ordered  individually,  and  in  bulk  by  executives  for  staff 
distribution. 

Last  month  concluded  the  third  year  of  the  Bailey 
series.  Letters  from  all  over  the  country  have  attested  the 
pithiness,  the  engagingness  and  the  helpfulness  of  the 
writing.  The  tables  of  contents  of  the  three  pamphlets, 
drawn  from  The  Survey  Midmonthly,  give  a  sense  of 
the  undertaking: 
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I 

When  Your  Client  Has  A  Car 

Are  Relief  Workers  Policemen? 

What  Price  The  Power  Of  The  Food  Order? 

How  We  Behave  In  Other  People's  Houses 

I  Think  I'd  Better  Call  The  Nurse 

(by  Mary  Ross) 
When  Families  Won't  Behave 
Thank  You,  Officer,  We  Can  Manage 
What?    Clients  With  Bank  Accounts! 

II 

Children  Must  Live  Their  Own  Lives 
When  Hidden  Resources  Turn  Up 
Big-Hearted  Clients 
Big-Hearted  Public 
Publicity,  Sweet  And  Sour 
Clients  Under  The  Codes 
(by  Beulah  Amidon) 
Nerves 
When  Clients  Are  Set  In  Their  Ways 

III 

"Don't  Be  A  Social-Work  Air-Plant!" 

Cash  In  Hand 

Family  Ties 

Men  Must  Work 

White-Collar  Temperament 

Relief  By  Ingenuity  (A  Letter  to  Miss  Bailey) 

But  The  Children  Are  Earning 

Miss  Bailey  Goes  Visiting 


The  response  to  the  whole  program  was  such  that  we 
doubled  our  staff  of  field  representatives,  enlisting  hun- 
dreds of  these  recruits  to  social  work  as  readers— a  plus 
that  turned  into  a  minus  this  fall,  and  entered  into  our 
predicament  in  clearing  1935.  The  announced  liquidation 
of  federal  relief  spread  uncertainty  among  emergency 
staffs;  cutting  down  on  renewals,  cutting  out  new;  and 
in  October  alone  reducing  our  joint  subscription  income 
by  $1500. 

We  shall  face  fresh  opportunities  for  circulation  and 
education  as  permanent  services  are  instituted  in  the 
fields  which  have  been  covered  in  a  blanket  way  by  relief 
— such  as  are  involved  in  the  spread  of  employment  ser- 
vices, unemployment  compensation,  old  age  pensions 
and  insurances,  the  new  provisions  for  child  health  and 
dependency,  and  the  spread  of  public  welfare  depart- 
ments: state,  county  and  city.  This  will  mean  slower 
growth,  but  more  exacting  editorial  work — again  a  claim 
on  the  standards  of  service  we  are  able  to  maintain  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  Lay  Public 

HERE  our  carrier  is  the  Survey  Graphic,  with  its 
wider  scope  and  reach  among  laymen.  And  here 
these  years  have  made  unremitting  demands  on  the  type 


of  work  which  distinguishes  it — swift,  close-up  inquiry 
and  interpretation,  gauging  things  in  process. 

One  gauge  of  how  far  we  have  made  the  grade  in  this 
wide  ground  between  the  expert  and  the  lay  public  is 
our  tally  this  past  year  at  the  hands  of  the  Council  of 
Librarians,  commissioned  by  the  Franklin  Square  Sub- 
scription Agency  (identified  with  Harpers).  Each  month 
they  single  out  the  10  Outstanding  Articles  of  the  Month, 
During  1935,  in  competition  with  the  leading  periodicals, 
we  made  the  list  13  times.  Three  times  it  carried  two 
articles  of  ours  the  same  month.  Five  of  the  thirteen  list- 
ings covered  work  of  Survey  editors.  Such  staff  articles 
and  kindred  outside  assignments  count  for  illumination 
while  questions  are  to  the  fore.  Our  tally  for  1935  follows: 

MARCH 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,  by  Louis  I.  Dublin  and  Bessie 
Bunzel 

APRIL 
What  Is  Vital  In  Democracy,  by  Harold  J.  Laski 

MAY 

The  Tenant  Farmer  Turns,  by  Cecil  Holland 

The  Price  Of  Poor  Teaching,  by  William  C.  Bagley 

JUNE 
Twenty  Years  Of  Grace,  by  Morris  L.  Cooke 

JULY 

NRA:  A  Trial  Balance,  by  M.  D.  Vincent  and  Beu- 
lah Amidon 

AUGUST 

Julia  Lathrop  At  Hull-House,  by  Jane  Addams 
Ethiopia,  Still  Proud  And  Free,  by  Emory  Ross 

SEPTEMBER 

A  Unified  Fisc,  by  Simeon  Leland 

OCTOBER 

Revenue  And  Progress,  by  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

NOVEMBER 

Saving  And  Spending,  by  Stuart  Chase 

DECEMBER 

The  Promised  Land — 1935,  by  Loula  D.  Lasker 
The  Strange  Case  Of  Tom  Mooney,  by  John  A.  Fitch 

For  three  years  we  largely  laid  off  Survey  Graphic 
promotion  as  an  economy  measure.  Last  spring  we  car- 
ried out  experiments  which  were  so  encouraging  that 
we  projected  a  fall  campaign,  along  modest  lines,  which 
has  again  put  Graphic  circulation  on  the  upgrade.  Begin- 
ning last  spring,  also,  we  set  going  a  series  of  staff 
conferences,  overhauling  our  editorial  program,  so  as  to 
take  fuller  advantage  of  quickening  public  interest  in 
social  and  economic  developments. 
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Our  November  Survey  Graphic,  brought  out  in  a  new 
format,  with  more  readable  type  and  illustrated  cover, 
carried  a  "frame  of  reference,"  singling  out  certain  liv- 
ing trends  which  are  special  claimants  on  our  work  of 
inquiry  and  interpretation,  and  which  reach  out  from 
these  last  years  of  strain  into  the  American  future.  Here 
are  some  of  the  headings : 

Land  And  Water  Planning 

Energy  And  Power  Development 

Population  Shifts 

Labor  And  Collective  Bargaining 

Work  And  Employment  Planning 

Security,  Relief  And  Social  Work 

Consumers 

Homes 

Government 

Our  World  Boundaries 

Education 

The  Arts 

The  editorial  forecast  concluded  with  this  paragraph: 
"Out  of  the  strain  of  the  depression,  then,  America  has 
been  rediscovering  itself — its  needs,  shortcomings, 
capacities,  objectives.  Our  part  in  that  process  on  Survey 
Graphic  centers  in  its  frame  of  reference,  its  first-hand 
work  of  inquiry  and  interpretation,  and  its  educational 
reach  many  times  wider  than  that  of  reports  and  books 
that  handle  a  kindred  subject  matter.  We  turn  to  initia- 
tors of  undertakings,  to  their  critics;  to  proposers,  pro- 
testers. We  present  the  heart  of  experience  and  of  others' 
findings;  but  within  the  limits  of  a  slender  budget  we 
employ  a  method  of  inquiry  and  interpretation  that  is 
our  own,  which  gets  at  original  sources  and  goes  through 
a  cross-fire  criticism.  Our  endeavor  is  to  combine  the 
timeliness  of  reporting  with  the  penetration  of  research.'1 

Members  and  Contributors 

FOR  the  sake  of  new  members  it  may  be  in  point 
to  set  down  the  underlying  principle  of  Survey  As- 
sociates as  a  cooperative  publishing  society.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions (Reader's  Digest  is  outstanding)  few  subscribers 
really  pay  for  the  magazines  they  take.  Advertising 
makes  up  the  difference.  Would  that  our  clientele  were 
like  manufacturers  or  milliners;  or  that  inventions  in 
social  engineering  could  be  advertised! 

Without  prospect  of  mass  circulation  or  trade  audi- 
ence, the  founders  of  Survey  Associates  cut  that  knot 
by  an  original  stroke,  and  soundly  enough  so  that  to  date 
we  have  weathered  the  most  severe  depression  in  his- 
tory. They  set  up  a  cooperative  society,  put  our  publish- 
ing operations  on  a  business  basis  and  segregrated  the 
types  of  service  they  believed  should  be  carried  forward 
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over  and  above  what  might  come  from  slender  commer- 
cial receipts. 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  history  of  college,  research 
and  philanthropic  agencies,  they  looked  to  those  who 
appreciated  the  possibilities  in  such  a  project  to  share  as 
members  and  contributors  in  carrying  forward  this  plus 
of  work  as  an  educational  operation. 

While  our  total  contributions  have  shrunk  during  the 
hard  times  from  over  $100,000  in  1929  to  less  than  $60,- 
000,  the  rank  and  file  of  our  members  ($10,  $25,  $50  and 
$100)  have  stood  by  tenaciously. 

Such  a  scheme  of  work  as  ours,  in  times  like  these,  has 
its  minuses  as  well  as  its  pluses.  Lines  are  being  drawn  I 
these  days  and  we  have  lost  more  than  one  contribution 
from  people  who  protest  that  ideas  of  disinterested  in-  ' 
quiry,  of  holding  the  scales  even,  and  of  an  open  forum 
for  discussion,  are  played  out.  If  we  are  with  them  in 
their  espousals,  they'll  back  us;  if  not,  they  won't.  And 
they  drop  out. 

We  are  holding  to  our  own  line  in  the  face  of  such 
tensions.  Our  working  principle  is  that  objective  ap-  | 
praisal  of  measures  and  situations  is  needed  now  as 
never  before;  that  it  will  win  its  way  in  a  time  when 
people  are  beset  with  prejudiced  and  partisan  outgiv- 
ings. 

While  we  have  suffered  in  the  higher  brackets,  we 
mustered  1660  members  and  contributors  in  1935,  as  I 
against  1632  in  1934.  This  is  comfortingly  over  last  year, 
but  a  shrinkage  from  the  2000  level  of  our  predepression 
membership.  The  tenacity  with  which  old  friends  and 
participants  have  held  on  during  the  depression  has  been 
one  of  our  most  encouraging  experiences.  Each  year, 
however,  has  worn  some  of  them  down,  and  it  has  been 
encouraging  too,  to  win  new  members  in  the  teeth  of 
the  hard  times — and  because  of  our  service  to  them.  Late 
in  1935  we  enlisted  a  number  of  recruits  among  social 
workers,  for  example;  and  Survey  meetings  in  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati,  attended  by  university  people,  civic  j 
leaders,  business  men  and  social  workers,  showed  a  live 
interest. 

Readers  and  Subscribers 

We  entered  1926  with  a  combined  stencil  count  of  paid  ] 
subscriptions  at  22,254. 

— a  net  loss  of  around  5000  (17  percent)  from  our  pre- 
depression level — not  a  bad  fist  of  it  as  magazine 
experience  goes. 

— a  slight  gain  over  last  year  and  the  year  before  during 
which  we  have  been  recovering  lost  ground. 

Stencil  Count  of  Paid  Subscriptions 

Changes  in  Combined 
January  1  Stencil  Count 

1935      1936  1932      1933      1934      193S    , 

Joint 15,616  15,905  Begin  25,935  22,944  21,671  21,923 

Graphic 4,894     5,072  End     22,944  21,671  21,923  22,254: 

Midmonthly..    1,413     1,277 


Combined..  .  .21,923  22,254  -2,991-1,273     +252     +331 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Factors  in  this  showing  are: 

Our  field  work  in  securing  new  joint  subscriptions. 
With  active  promotion  among  relief  workers, 
these  leaped  forward  to  5668  in  1934 — a  gain  of 
2000  over  the  preceding  year.  Under  the  changed 
conditions  of  1935,  we  did  well  to  fairly  hold  our 
own  at  5525. 

The  issuance  of  The  Survey  Midmonthly  as  a  separate 
periodical,  which  with  almost  no  promotion 
brought  us  1400  subscriptions  in  1934  and  1300  in 
1935. 

The  revival  of  modest  promotion  on  Survey  Graphic, 
which  produced  3517  new  subscribers  in  1935 — a 
gain  of  around  1300  over  1934. 

A  much  appreciated  gain  in  library  subscriptions.  This 
is  all  the  more  encouraging  for  many  libraries  had 
to  cut  down  during  the  depression.  In  1934,  we 
had  3192  on  our  list;  today  3469. 

At  the  Turn  of  the  Year 

TPHE  year's  experience  is  crystallized  in  the  condensed 
J.  tables  on  page  134.  Comparing  1935  with  1934: 

In  a  year  of  staff  reorganization  and  new  planning  we 
held  our  total  disbursements  down  to  $145,912  or 
within  $2246  of  the  retrenchment  level  of  1934. 
The  increase  is  explained  by  a  special  project  in 
the  health  field  carried  out  under  a  $1000  grant; 
and  to  renewed  investment  in  Survey  Graphic. 

Publishing  receipts  ran  $870  above  1934;  contributions 
raised,  $960  below. 

The  two  years,  however,  had  very  different  outcomes. 
Over  and  above  the  contributions  raised  in  1934,  we 
could  apply  the  second  half  of  an  emergency  $12,000 
.jrant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  1933.  As  result, 
n  closing  our  books  a  year  ago,  we  had  a  surplus  from 
ivhich  we  could  set  aside  reserves  ($8000)  for  the  first 
:ime  in  the  history  of  Survey  Associates.  These  have  en- 
abled us  to  keep  down  our  bank  loans  and  forfified  our 

neral  position  as  a  going  organization. 

In  contrast,  we  cleared  1935  by  less  than  $100 — and  this 
any  margin  on  a  budget  of  well  toward  $150,000  was 
achieved  only  by  a  final  drive  for  contributions,  by 
(double  collection  letters  and  by  keeping  our  books  open 
ihe  first  days  of  January  for  belated  memberships  and 
subscriptions  due  in  December  and  before.  Our  fall 
quarter  was  made  precarious  by  the  collapse  in  joint  sub- 
scriptions due  to  the  liquidation  of  federal  relief,  and  by 
reductions  and  cancellations  of  contributions,  in  which 
current  cleavages  in  the  public  temper  played  their  part 
(along  with  the  long  drag  of  the  depression). 

THOSE  factors  continue  in  1936 — and  give  the  edge 
of  emergency  to  our  service  in  the  face  of  unpre- 
cedented claims  which  the  depression  put  upon  us.  Those 
claims,  if  anything,  are  more  urgent  and  exacting  amid 
1 1  he  cross-currents  of  the  year  ahead. 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  1935 


HOW  WE  GAME  OUT  IN  1935 

Condensed  Statement — All  Operations 


Contributions    $58.593.23 

•Less    Allocations.        8,300.00 

Net  Contribution   $50,293.23 

Publishing    Revenue    95,702.61 

Total   Revenue    $145,995.84 


EXPENSES 

Association   Account    $33,734.59 

Publishing  Accounts   (Combined) 
Circulation      Invest- 
ment       $30,082.29 

Publishing    Main- 
tenance     82,101.03   112,183.32 


Total    Expenses    $145,917.91 

Excess  of   Revenue  over  Expenses  77.93 


$145,995.8) 


HOW  WE  ENTERED  1936 

Summary  of  Funds,  December  31,  1935 


General 

Balance.   Dee.  31.    1935 $356 

Unfilled  Pledges  and  Bad  Accounts       154 

$202 
67 


Balance   for  year    1935 

Balance    Dec.    31.     1935 $269 


Graphic  Founders 
$3,280 
81 

$3,199 
II 


$3,210 


Reserve 
$5,000 


$5,000 


S5.000 


Combiit 

$8.6 

2 


$8.4 


ASSOCIATION  ACCOUNT 

CONTRIBUTIONS                                                                 EXPENSES 
GENERAL    FUND                                                    Administration     (•'•»>  $4,949.57 

PUBLISHING  ACCOUNTS 

I.  MIDMONTHLY  SURVEY 

.     ,                           ..                                              .            „ 

rotal    General    Fund                        $35,629  50 

......                               $2255508                             Editor's    Office    CM  ..  .$3.062.64 
•::  M'MTO?                          Editorial     .                  ..6.961.14     10,023 

/I/,)                             $55  123  00  $27  561  50          Manufacturing    9.654 

Industry    $2,575.00                                Industry     $3,434.79 

Midmonthly-  'subscripYiont  '           '  3MM        Inscription   Routine  (%)  .  .  . 

Foreign  Service   ...        1.510.00                                Foreign    Service    ...      1,940.00 

Avocations   Wl)    *-™lft        Advertising  "  '.                                     1.700. 

Social     Practice....          215.00                               Social    Practice    ....     2,356.89 
Education     370.00                               Education    2,356.83 

Total  Circulation   Revenue  $35.405.10 
Advertising                                          201109        Total    Publishing    Maintenance..  $30,00! 

Communities     1  15.00                               Communities                       363.  17 

jobbing   C/a)                                          909  84        Circulation   Investment 

Discounts  Earned   0/3>  227.95            Joint  Subscription   Ex- 

total    Departmental    Funds  6.478.73                                                                       I4.9t6.47 

Total  Publishing  Revenue  $38.553.98            Midmonthly 
Appropriations                                                                      Promotion     27.39     10.844 

From   General    Fund.S        61.37 

MIDMONTHLY    FUND     .                 2.235.00 

Fund    2,235.00       2,296.37 

SRAPHIC    FOUNDERS   FUND     ,4,50.00        PUABDm,ACC°UNT8 

Total    Revenue    $40,850.35         Total    Expenses    $40.850 

From   General    Fund 
to  Midmonthly                      $       61  37 

From    Midmonthly    Fund 
to   Midmonthly   2,235.00 

II.  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

From   Graphic   Founders 
Fund  to  Graphic                       14  184  34 

REVENUE                                                                   EXPENSES 

Allocations                                       8,300  00 

Joint  Subscriptions  (':•)                 $2756150        Administration    C/a)    $4,949 

Allocations    (5»)                                     4,15000          Editor's    Office     (%)..$  4,593.96 

General    Fund    $67.27 

New    $5.256.09 

Graphic    Founders 
Fund      10.66            77.93 

Renewals     6.239.31     11.495.40         Manufacturing    15.841 
Sales                                            .         1,22432        Subscription   Routine   (%)  6,0*. 

Advertising                                   .       7.244 

Advertising      10.240.32 

Jobbing    ('/,)    909.85         Total    Publishing    Maintenance   .   S52.09S 

Discounts    Earned    (*i)  455.90 

Total    Publishing    Revenue              $57  148  63                 trnsion    ("2)           .$10  817  32 

RECAPITULATION   of   Publishing  Accounts 

Appropriations                                                             Graphic    Monthly 
From  Graphic  Founders  Fund.     14.184.34               Promotion     8.420.27     19.29. 

Total    Revenue                                 $7133297        Total    Expenses                                $71,332. 

REVENUE 
Midmonthly             Graphic               Combined 

inscriptions    (twice  a   month)                             .     $27,561.50            $27,561.50            $55,123.00 

Monthly    Subscriptions                                       ..           343591               11,49540               14,931.31 

(locations*                                                                        4,15000                4,150.00                8,300.00 

lulk    Sales     257.69                 1,224.32                 1,482.01 

CHARLES  M.  CABOT  FUND 

Total    Circulation    Revenue                                  $35.40510            $44431.22            $79,836.32 

Advertising      2,011.09               10,240.32               12,251.41 

In    Hand,    December  31.    1934  SM.299. 

discounts    Earned    ..                                                                227.95                     455.90                     683.85 
loyalties                                                                                                           1,111  34                 1,111,34 

Interest,  bends  and  savings  account  305. 

Total    Publishing    Revenue       ..     $38,553.98            $57,148.63            $95,702.61 

Disbursements: 

Travel                                                                                                        $396  36 

pp    pi     10  s    o   run  isiino   Accounts 

Interest  on  Bonds  Purchased  82.78 

From    Midmonthly   Fund    2,235.00 

Premiums  and  Commissions  on  Bonds  Purchased  387.19 

From   Graphic    Founders   Fund  14,184.34              16,480.71 

Balance  In   Hand,   December  31,   1935  $IO,7SU 

Fotal    Revenue    $4085035            $71,332.97           $112183.32 

EXPENSES 

CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDIT 

Circulation    Investment                                                   10  844  70               19  237  59              30  082  29 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.:  We  have  audited  your  accounts  for  the  twelve  months  endli 

Potal    Expenses    .                               .                          $40,850  35            $71  332  97          $1  12  (83  32 

a  cash  basis  and  the  related  statements  of  association  and  publishing  accounts  and  eduM 

tional  funds  are   In  agreement  with   the  books  of  account  and  conform   to  the  apportld 
ments  approved  by  your  management:  and  in  our  opinion  correctly  set  forth  the  reveal 
and  expenses  and  the  summary  of  funds  for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1935. 

*  $5  Is  allocated  to  subscription  receipts  from  each  membership  and  contribution  to  cover 
Jie  regular  subscription  of  the  member  or  contributor. 

New  York.  January  20,   1936. 
(Signed)     COOPERATIVE    LEAGUE   ACCOUNTING    BUREAU. 
WERNER    E.    REGLI.    Director.     HOWARD   J.   APFEL,   C.P.« 
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Membership  Rostei 


\cknowledgment  of  Contributions  Made  to  the  Educational  Funds  of  Survey  Associates 

for  the  Fiscal  Year  1935 


MIDMONTHLY  FUND 


($2235) 


Swift,    Harold    H 

merican     Public     Welfare     Asso- 
ciation, Chicago 

liringer,    Mrs.    Gertrude 

;ine.   Frank 

liicago   Commons 

olcord.    Miss    Joanna    C 

immunity     Welfare      Federation. 

Wllkes-Barre    

•ublleity    Department,    Detroit 

Community  Fund 

.ssoeiated     Welfare    Agencies. 

Sgrlngfleld.  Ill 

,*inson,    R.    K 

Kiddle,   Erie   H 

linehard,    Ralph 

•oston   Council  of  Social  Agencies 

lion,     Raymond    C 

ton  Welfare  Federation 

Harry   M 

Miss    Charlotte    E 

Idren's  Aid  Association,    Boston 

E  wan 

mnity  Chest.  Washington.  D.C. 
imunity  Chest.   St.   Joseph,    Mo. 

Idrldge.  Miss  Anita 

HI,  Miss  Ruth 

Welfare  Association.  Baltl- 


nily  Welfare  Organization,   Inc.. 

Allentown,    Pa 

Fred    D 

Byron  T 


Alice 

of       Guardians. 


Finding      Society 


$1400  Hill,     Miss     M. 

Jewish       Board 

200  N.     Y.     C.... 

50  Jewish      Home 

25  of     Chicago. 

25         Kaiser,     Miss    Clara    A 

25         Karpf,    Dr.    M.    J 

Kasius,     Peter    

25         Keegan,    Msgr.    Robert   F 

Kurtz,    Russell    H 

25        Lane,    Robert    P 

Loomis,    Miss  Alice    M 

10        Magnusson,   Leifur   

10        Parsons,   Reginald   H 

10         Peck,    Miss   Llllie    M 

10         Rabinoff,    George    W 

10         Randall,    Miss    Ollie    A 

10         Ross,    Miss    Madeline    Dane 

10         Roxbury   Neighborhood    House 

10  St.    Paul    Community    Chest,    Inc.. 

10  Social  Service   Federation  of   Engle- 

10  wood     

10  State    Child    Welfare    Commission. 

10  S.   Dak 

10  Stuyvesant      Neighborhood      House, 

10  N.    Y.    C 

lo  Telegraph    Hill    Neighborhood    Al- 

Okla 

Webster,    Miss    Elizabeth    H 

Whaley,  Miss  Nell  

'•  Willett.  Herbert  L.,  Jr 

10  YMCA— New  York  


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


EDUCATION 
($370) 

-Stern.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Alfred    K..     $350        Eddy,   Mr.  &   Mrs.   L.  J 

COMMUNITIES 

($115) 

Brownlow.    Louis    $50        °Stern,   Mr.   &  Mrs.  Alfred  K.... 

Burnham,    E.    Lewis 


GRAPHIC  FOUNDERS  FUND 

($14,250) 


Twentieth    Century    Fund $3500 

Julius   Rosenwald   Fund 3000 

Pels.    Samuel    S 2000 

Elmhirst,    Mrs.    Leonard    K 1000 

Keith   Fund    1000 

Chamberlain.    Miss   Ellen   S 500 

Goldman,    Henry    500 

Ittleson,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Henry 500 


Lamont,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Warburg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  M.. 
•Eastman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lucius  R. 

Bamberger,    Louis    

•Lasker,    Miss   Loula   D 

Leach,    Mrs.    Henry    G 

•Cannon,    Mrs.    Henry   White 


GENERAL  FUND 
($35,629.50) 


DEPARTMENTAL  FUNDS 


Russell     Sage     Foundation 

Anonymous     

'Chamberlain,   Prof.  Joseph   P.. 

Lehman,    Hon.    Herbert  H 

Tucker,   Mr.   &.   Mrs.   Carll 

t  Eastman.    Mr.   &    Mrs.   Lucius    R. 

Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  C 

Lamont.   Mr.  t  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 

Levy,    Mrs.    David    M 

Lasker,    Mr.  &   Mrs.   Albert  D... 


$3000  Epstein,  Max  

2000  Halle,  Hiram  J 

1000  McGregor,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tracy  W. 

1000  Ryerson,  Edward  L..  Jr 

1000  Anonymous  

000  tCannon.    Mrs.    Henry   White 

500  Lee,   Joseph    

500  Rosenwald    Family  Association... 

400  Asher.    L.     E 

300  Ettelson,    Hon.   Samuel   A 


40 
25 


500 
500 
400 
250 
250 
250 
100 


250 
250 
250 
250 
200 
200 
200 
200 
125 
125 


INDUSTRY 

($2575) 

Irandeii,  Justice  &  Mri.  Louis  D.    $500         Davis.     J.     Llonberger 


UNCLASSIFIED 


l:els,    Samuel    S 500 

'ilene,    Lincoln    250 

ttleson.   Mrs.    Henry   250 

Kaufmann,    Edgar  J 250 

luyek,    Edmund    N.    (In    Memor- 

lam    200 

l-andels.   Miss  Elizabeth 100 

:/ans,    Mrs.    Glendower 100 

rwisohn,    Sam    A 100 


Draper,    Ernest   G. 

Mallery,    Otto   T 

Sehwarzenbaeh,    Robert  J.    F.    (In 

Memoriam)     

Anderson.    Mrs.    Rachel    R 

Beard,    Charles    A 

Cooke,     Morris     Llewellyn 

Greening,     Miss     Florence 

Prendergast.     Hon.    William    A... 


' 


1  Lamont.   Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tho 
Morrow,    Mrs.    Dwlght    W 
Chamberlain,    Prof.    Josep 
ames,    Mrs.    Bayard  
<attergood,    Mrs.   Thomas. 
Cutting,     Hon.     Bronson    . 
.tionymous    
lodge.    Mrs.   Cleveland   H. 
.feds,     Morris    E... 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 
($1510) 

nas  W.     $500        Scattergood     J.    Henry  

300         Scattergood      Miss    Margaret 

I    P...       250    .     Thomas,   Arthur   H  
100        Evans,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Harold 
100        Mich,    Julius    
50        Maler.    Paul    D.    1  
25         Preston,    Miss    Evelyn  
25        Rhoads,    Charles   J  

25        Rhoads.    George    A... 

50 
50 
50 

25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


25 
25 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Huyck.  Francis  C $75 

Potter,  Dr.  Ellen  C 40 

Bruere,  Henry  35 

Rounds,  H.  S 30 

•Seaver.  H.  L 30 

Bryson,  Lyman  20 

Ingraham.  Mrs.  H.  C.  M 20 

Pyfer.  Fred  S 20 

Thorp,  Miss  Anne 20 

Alford,  Miss  Martha 15 

Alger,  George  W 15 

{Baldwin,  Mrs.  Ruth  Standish..  15 

Braman.  J.  L 15 

Bruere.  Robert  W 15 

Delano,  Frederic  A 15 

Emerson,  Dr.  Haven 15 

Farnam,  Prof.  Henry  W  (In 

Memoriam)  15 

Harper,  J.  C 15 

Kimber.  Miss  N.  B 15 

Llveright,  Mrs.  Alice  F 15 

Overstroet,  Mrs.  Elsie  Burr 15 

Purdy,  Lawson  15 

Shattuck.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  George 

Cheever  15 

•Wadsworth.  Hon.  Eliot 15 

Wales.  Mrs.  Edna  McC 15 


Winchester.   Harold   P 

"Barus.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Maxwell. 

•Biddle,   Mrs.    F.   B... 

•Castle,    Miss    H.    E.    A 

•Foley.    Miss    Edna   L 

•Harvey,   Mrs.  John  S.   C 

•Matthews,    William    H 

Huntlngton.   Mrs.   Hester   G  . . . . 

•Barker,    Mrs.    L.    B.    R 

•Buell.    Miss    Bertha    G 

•Churchill,    Miss    Grace 

•Coolidge.    Miss    E.    W 

•Dlack.    Mr.   4.   Mrs.   A.    W.... 

•Moorhead,    Mrs.    Howell 

"Ogden,    Miss   Esther   G 

•Porter.    Rev.    L.    C 

•Rhebergh,    Miss    Rose    Inured.. 

•Splngarn,   J.    E 

•Stapleton,    Miss    Margaret 

•Tapley.    Miss   Alice 

"Taylor,    Prof.   Paul   8 

"Veeder,    Miss    Mary   A 

•Willard.   Dr.   C.  J 

Carpenter,   George  Oliver 

Soott,   Dr.   J.   M.   W 

Walsh,   Miss  Mary  L 

Edwards,   Miss  L.   M 


15 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

7.50 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 
I 


SOCIAL  PRACTICE 

($215) 


'(ist,   James    H $100 

harlty   Organization    Society, 

Buffalo     25 

Mldren's     Bureau,     Philadelphia.  25 

•  ybert     Institution.     Philadelphia  25 

hildren's    Aid    Society    of    Pa....  10 


HEALTH 

($1693.73) 

ulius     Rosenwald     Fund... 

...$1098.73 

Forbe 

homas    Thompson    Trust... 

...     300 

Bern 

radley,    Richards   M  

...      100 

Goodt 

'aid.    Miss    Lillian    D  

...       90 

Hask 

otter.    Miss    Blanche 

25 

Jones 

lelden,    Mrs.    Henry... 

...       25 

Matei 

ito.   Dr.   Ira  8... 

25 

Nei 

Family  Service  Society,  New 
Orleans  10 

Jewish  Social  Service  Association, 

New  York  10 

Kenderdine.    John    D 10 


Forbes,    Dr.   Alexander 20 

Bemheim.    Dr.    Alice    R 10 

Goodale,    Dr.    Walter   S 10 

Haskell,    Mrs.   John   A 10 

Jones.     Mrs.    Robert    McK 10 

ty     Center     Association, 

York    10 


MEMBERSHIP  CLASSES 
$100  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


ANDREWS,    Mrs.    W.    H. 
Austin.    Mrs.    Chellis    A. 
Blumenthal,    George 
Burllngham,    C.    C. 
Castle,   Mrs.  George  P. 
Colvin,    Miss   Catharine 
Cook,   Alfred  A. 
•Cooke,    Mrs.    Morris   Llewellyn 
Cravath,    Paul    D. 
Curtis,   Miss  Frances  G. 
Gushing,   0.    K. 
Floxnor,  Bernard 


Galsman,    Henry  J. 

Haynes,    John    Randolph    4    Dora 

(Foundation) 

Household    Finance    Corporation.    Chicago 
Ingersoll.    Mrs.    Raymond    V. 
0 Kaufmann,    Edgar   J. 
Lehman,   Judge  &   Mrs.   Irving 
Lewis,    Mrs.    Theodore    J. 
Loeb,   Jacob    M. 

Mack,   Judge  and    Mrs.   Julian   W. 
Mason    Fund 
May,    Herbert   L. 


KEY: 

"  Gave  also  to  other  classifications  under   General    Fund 
t   Gave    also   to    Graphic    Founders'    Fund 
•   Gave  also   to    Departmental    Funds 
i   Deceased 
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($100  Contributing  Members  Continued) 


May.     Mr.     4     Mrs.     Walter    A 
McMurtrie.    Miss    Ellen 
(In    Memoriam) 


Pick,    George 


Pope.  Mrs.  Willard 
Rosenthal.  Lessing 
Rosenwald,  Lessing  J. 

Swift,    Harold    H 
Volker,    William 


$50  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


ANONYMOUS 


Blackmer,    Mrs.    B.    A. 

Botlnell.     Mrs.     Henry    H. 

Bucher,    Mrs.    Paul 

Chapin.    Miss   Caroline    B 

Chenery,   William   L. 

•Converse,     Miss     Mary    E. 
Dayton     Bureau    of    Community 
Service     4    Community    Chest 

OeSilver.     Mrs.    Albert 

Frledlander,    Edgar 

Gannett.    Mrs.   Mary  T    L 

Goff,    Frederick    H.    <l'n    Memoriam) 

Greenfield.    Albert    M 

Griffith,    Miss   Alice 

Hallowell,    Mrs.    F.   W. 

Kelley,    Nicholas 

Kellogg.    Paul 

Lasker,    Edward 

Lasker,    Miss    Fiorina 

tLasker.    Miss    Loula    D. 


Marston.    George    W 
Mayer,    Albert 
Meyer,    Alfred    C. 
Mllbank,   Albert   G. 
Moors,   John    F. 
Morrow,    Mrs.    Owight    W 
Newborg,    Moses 
Newborg,    Mrs.    Moses 
•Paddock.  Bishop  4  Mrs.  Robert  L 
Parkinson,   Thomas  I 
Pope,    Willard 
Pratt,    George    D.,    Jr 
Rauh.  Julian  S. 
Rosensohn.    Mrs.    Samuel    J. 
Schaffner,    Joseph    (In    Memoriam) 
Schlesinger.    Elmer,   Jr. 

l*','*'  MHe"ri    "'    <ln    *«""»•">'»> 
Smith.    Mrs.   Carlton    R. 

Stuart,    R.    Douglas 
Vincent.    Dr.    George    E 


$25  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


ABBOTT.    Mrs.    Donald    p. 

Allerton.    Miss   Ida   M. 

Ailing.    Miss    Elizabeth    C. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Armour,    Philip    D 

Athey.    Mrs.    C.    N. 

PALDWIN,  Mrs.  H.  p 

•Baldwin.     Miss     Rachel 
Bartlett.    Miss    Harriett    M. 
Beardsley.    Mrs.    John 
Beer.    Walter    E. 
Belmont.     Mrs     August 
Berle.    Mrs.    A.    A.,    Jr 
Bookman,    C.    M. 
Brady,    Dr.    John    W.    8. 
Brenner.     Mrs.    Ann    Reed 
Brooklyn   Bureau   of   Charities 
•Buell.    Miss    Bertha    G. 
Buttenheim,    Harold  8. 
Buttenwieser,     Mrs.     Benjamin    J. 

CABOT.  Philip 

Carter,    Richard    B 

Catlin,     Miss    Ruth 

Chanter,    W.    G. 

Chew.    Miss    E.    B. 

Clark.     Miss    Jane    Perry 

Clowes,    F.   J. 

Conyngton.    Miss    Mary 

'Cooke.     Mrs.     Morris    Llewellyn 

Council    of    Social    Agencies, 

Cincinnati.     Ohio 
Cowles.    Gardner 
Cowles,    Mrs.    Gardner 
Crawford.    Miss    Anne    Lothrop 
Cummings,    Mrs.    D.    Mark 
Curtis,    Miss    Isabella 

DAVIS.    Miss    Betsey    B. 
de    Forest,    Henry    L. 
Dodge,    Percival 
Donaldson,    Mrs.    Henry    H. 
Douglas,    James    H. 
Dreier,    Mrs.    H.    E. 
Duveneck,    Mrs.    F.    B. 
Duffleld.    Mrs.    Edward    D 
Dummer,    Mrs.    W.    F. 

FCKSTEIN.    Louis 
Eidlitz.    Mrs.    Ernest   Frederick 
Elsendrath.    Mrs.    Joseph    N. 
Elizabeth  McCormlck  Memorial  Fund 
Elliott,    Dr.    John    L. 


-> 


. 
Evans,    Miss    Anna    Cope 

FELS,     Mrs.    Samuel    S 
Ferry.    Mansfield 
Fisher,    Mrs.    Dorothy    Cantleld 
Flelsher.    Mrs.    H     T 
Frank,    Walter 

GAMBLE.  MISS  Elizabeth  F. 

Gannett.     Mrs.     Mary    Ross 
Gavlt.     Mrs.    E.    Palmer 
Gavlt.    John    Palmer 
Gavlt.    Mrs.    John    Palmer 
Geler.    Mrs.    Frederick    A. 
George.    Miss    Julia 


Gillespie.     Miss     Mabel     Lindsay 
Goldsmith.    Mrs.    Elsie    Borg 
Goodrich.    Mrs.    N.    L 
Goodspeed,     C.     B. 

HAMLIN.    Chauncey    J. 
Harmon,    Miss   Helen    Griffiths 
Harrison,    Shelby    M. 
Hart.    Mrs.    Harry 
Hatch.    Mrs.   P.    E. 
Hazard,     Mrs.    F.    R. 
Hilton,    Mrs.    F.    M 
Hilton,    George 
Houghton.    Miss    May 
Hoyt,    Mrs.    John    Sherman 
Hughes.    Chief    Justice    Charles    E 
Hunter.    Miss    Anna    F. 

IDE.  Mrs.  Francis  P. 
Ingham,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Isaacs,  Stanley  M. 


JANEWAY.  Rev.  F.  L 

Joslyn.     Mrs.    Arthur    E. 

K.ANE,    Francis    Fisher 
Kellogg.     Miss    Clara    N. 
Kellogg.    Mrs.    Florence    Loeb 
Kennedy,    Prof.    F.    L. 
Klngsbury,    John    A. 
•Klrkbride,    Miss    Mary   B. 
Koshland,    Daniel    E. 
Koshland.     Mrs.    Marcus    S. 
Kulin.    Mrs.    Simon 
Kulakofsky,     Mrs.    J.     H. 

LA    MONTE.    Miss   Caroline   B 
Lehman,    Arthur 
Lewis,    Theodore    J. 
Lewlsohn.    Miss    Alice 
Lewisohn,    Miss    Irene 
Liebman,    Mrs.    Julius 
Liebmann.     Mrs.    Alfred 
Lowenstein.   Solomon 
Ludington,    Miss    Katharine 

MacLEISH,    Mra.    A. 

Macomber.    Miss    Bertha 

Madeira,    Mrs.    L.    C. 

Marshall.    Robert 

Mason,    Miss    Mary    T. 

McChesney,     John 

McConnell,     Bishop     Francis     J. 

Menken,     Mrs.     Mortimer     M. 

Meyer.     Carl 

Morgenthau.     Mr.    4     Mrs.     Henry 

Morgenthau,     Mrs.     Rita    W 

Moors,    Mrs.    John    F. 

Morris,    Mrs.    Harrison    8 

Morse.    Mr.    4    Mrs.    H.    M 


NoRRIS.   George   W. 
OLESEN.    Dr.    4    Mrs.    Robert 

PARSONS.    Miss  Edith   F. 

Patterson,    Mrs.    E.    L. 


Peabody,    Miss    E.    R 
Peabody.    George    Foster 
Perkins,     Dr.     Roger    Griswold 
Plnchot.    Mrs.    Gifford 
Polk,    Frank    L. 
Porter.    Mrs.   James   F. 
•Porter.    Rev.    L.    C 
Proskauer,     Mrs.    Joseph     M. 
Pulitzer,    Joseph 

RECTOR.  MISS  L.  E. 

Renard,    Miss   Blanche 
Rhoads,    Mrs.    Charles    J. 
Robbins.    Mrs.    Frances   C.    L. 
Rogan,    Ralph    F. 
Roosevelt.     Mrs.     Franklin     D. 
Rosenbloom,    Charles   J. 
Hothermel.    John    J. 
Rubens.    Mrs.    Charles 

SAUNDERS.   B.   H. 
•Schonblom,    H.    E. 
Schwarz.     S.     L 
Senior.    Max 

Shaplelgh,    Miss    Amelia 
Sherwin,     Miss    Prudence 
Shroder.    Mr.   and    Mrs.    W.   J. 
Skewes-Cox.    Mrs.    V. 
Slep,    D.    N. 
Sloss,    Mrs.    M.    C. 
ISpahr,    Mrs.    Charles    B. 
Spahr,    Dr.    Mary    B. 
Steedman.    Mrs.    E.    H. 


Stix.    Mrs.    S.    L. 
Strong.    Mrs.    J.    R. 


TAFT. 


-    T,    Charles    P     2nd 
Taylor.    Miss    Anna    H. 
Taylor.     Prof.     Graham 
Taylor,    Miss    Katharine 
Thompson,    William    0. 
Thompson,     Mrs.     William     Reed 
Torrance.    Mrs.    Francis    J. 
•Twombly,    John    Fogg 

VAN    DER    LEEUW.    C.    H. 
Van    Sehaick.    John.    Jr 
Vlllard.    Oswald    Garrison 
Villard.    Mrs.    Henry    (In 
Memoriam) 

WALDHEIM.    Aaron 
Walsh.    Frank   P. 
Watson.    Miss    Lucy   C. 
Wheeler.    Miss    Mary   Phelps 
Wieboldt    Foundation,    Chicago 
Wilehinskl,    N.    M. 
Willeox,    Miss    M.    A. 
Williams.    Dr.    Frankwood    E. 
Willson,    Miss   Lucy   B. 

(In   Memoriam) 
Wilson.    Miss    Mildred    W. 
Wise,    Dr.    Stephen   S. 

YoUNG.    Owen    D. 


$10  COOPERATING  MEMBERS 


A  BBOTT,    Miss    Edith 

Abbott,    Miss    Grace 

Abbott,    Miss   Minnie   D. 

Abbott.    Miss    Rachel    S. 

Abrons.    Mrs.    Louis   W. 

Adams,    Miss   Emma  F. 

Adams,    Miss   Jessie    B. 

lAddams,    Miss  Jane 

Adle,    David   C. 

Affelder,    Louii    J.    (In    Memoriam) 

Agnew,    George    B. 

Alderton,    Mrs.    W.    M. 

Allen,    Mrs.    Ethel    Richardson 

Allen,    Judge    Florence    E. 

Allentown  Community  Chest 

lAlmy,    Frederic 

Alschuler,    Mrs.    Alfred 

Alspach.    Charles    H. 

Amberg,   Julius 

Anndoti,    Judge   Charles    F. 

Anderson,    Judge    George    W. 

Anderson,    Miss    Margaret    B. 

Anderson,    Mrs.    Mary    R. 

Anderson,    Nets 

Anderson,    Mrs.    Norma    C. 

Andrews,    Mrs.    D.    E. 

Andrews,    Miss    Elizabeth    P. 

Angell.    Mrs.    Rose    Z. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anthony,    Miss  Julia  B. 

Areson.     C.     W. 

Argetsinger,    John 

Armstrong,    Mrs.    E.    J. 

Arnstein,    Leo 

Ashe,    Miss    Elizabeth 

Ashley,     Miss     Mabel     Pierce 

Ashley,    R.    L. 

Associated    Jewish     Philanthropies. 

Boston 
Association    of    Junior    Leagues   of 

America 

Atwood,    Miss    Alice    C. 
Austin,    Mrs.    Gertrude   8. 
Austin,    Louis  W. 
Austin,    Miss    Ruth 
Avery,    Miss    Eunice    Harriet 

BACHARACH.  Mrs.  s. 

(In    Mentoriam) 
Baerwald,    Mrs.    Paul 
Baker,    Judge    Harvey    H. 

(In    Memoriam) 
Baker,    Mrs.    John    A. 
Baker,    Ray   Stannard 
Baldwin,    Arthur   D. 
•Baldwin.    Miss    Rachel 
Ballard,    Ernest    S. 
Baltimore    Federation    of    Churches 
Bane.    Miss   Lita 
Barber.    Miss    Edith    M. 
Barbey,    Henry    G. 
Barker,    Miss    Ada    M. 
•Barker,    Mrs.    L.    B.    R. 
Barnard,  J.   Lynn 
Barnard,     Miss    Margaret 
Barnes,    Rev.    C.    Rank  in 
Barnes.    Clifford    W. 
Barnes,    Fred    A. 
Bartholomew.    Mrs.    Ralph 

(In   Memoriam) 

•Barus,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Maxwell 
Bascom,    Miss  Leila 
Baylls,   R.    N. 

Beal.   T.    R.    (In    Memoriam) 
Becker,    James   H. 


Becker,   John 

Beckhard,    Martin 

BeDell,    Alyn    M. 

Bedford,     Miss    Caroline 

Bedinger,    George    Rust 

Beisser,    Paul    T. 

Bellamy,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    George    A 

Benjamin.    Mrs.    David 

Benjamin.    Edward    B. 

Benjamin,    Miss    Fanny 

Benjamin,    Dr.    Julien    E. 

Benjamin,    Paul    L. 

Bennett,    Dr.    Charles    L. 

Bennett.    Roger   W. 

Berle.    A.    A..   Jr. 

Bernhelm.    Mrs.    Henry  J. 

Bettman,    Alfred 

tBicknell,    Ernest    P. 

•Blddle.    Mrs.    F.    B. 

Bigekw,    Miss   Alida   J. 

Bigger,    Frederick 

Bijur,    Miss  Caroline 

Billikopf.    Jacob 

Blngham.    Judge    Robert    W 

Bird,    Mrs.    Clarence    E. 

Bissell.    Miss    Elizabeth    E. 

Blair,    Henry    P. 

Blochman,     L.    E. 

Bloom,    Dr.    W.    S. 

Blumgart,    Dr.    Leonard 

Bolen,    Miss    Grace    R. 

Bolton,   Mrs.   Chester  C. 

Bonbright,     Miss    Elizabeth     M. 

Bond.    Mrs.    Charles    Wood 

Bond,    Miss    Elsie    M. 

Bonsai,    Mrs.    Stephen 

Borden,    Miss   Fanny 

Borg,    Mrs.    Sidney    C. 

Borton,    Mrs.    A.    Wallace 

Botsford.    Miss    Laura    H. 

Boutelle,    Dr.    L.    E. 

Bowen,    Mrs.    Joseph    T. 

Bowen,     Miss     Ruth 

Bowers,    Mrs.    Martha    D.  ' 
Bowie,    Mrs.    W.    Russell 
Bowman,    E.    M. 
Brackett,    Mrs.    Edward    S. 
Bracket!.    Dr.   Jeffrey   R. 
Bradley.     Prof.     Phillips 
Bradway,    John    S. 
Brandeis,    Mrs.    Alfred 
Brandt,    Miss    Lilian 
Braueher,    H.    8. 
Breckinridge,    Mrs.    Eleanor 
Brenner.     Mrs.     Ruth    F. 
Brenton,    Miss    Helen    M. 
Brewer,    James    L, 
Brewlngton.    Miss  Julia   R. 
Brocket!,    Miss    Elisabeth    G. 
Bronson,    Rev.   Oliver   Hart 
Brooklyn    AICP 
Brooks,    John    Graham 
Brown,    Lester    D. 
Brown,    Dr.    Philip    King 
Brown.     Dr.     Rexwald 
Brown,    Prof.    William   Adams 
Brownlow,   Mrs.   Louis 
Bruce.    Miss   Jessica 
Bruno,    Frank   J. 
Brunswick,    Mrs.    Emanuel 
Buchanan,    Miss    Etha    Louise 
Buck,    George    G. 
Buckstaff.    Mrs.     Florence    G. 
Bufflngton,    Miss    A.    A. 
Buffum,   Mrs.   F.   D. 
Bulkley,    Miss   Mary 
Bunco,    Alexander 


tBurdick.  Dr.  William 

Bureau    of    Child     Hygiene.    Trenl 

Burgess,    Ernest    W. 

Burkhard.    Hans 

Burleson,    F.    E. 

Burns.    Allen    T. 

Burritt.     Bailey     B. 

Busch,    Henry   M. 

Buss.    Mrs.    Helen    S. 

Busselle,    Miss   Anne   Stuart 

Bussey,    Miss    Gertrude    C. 

Butcher,    Miss    Theodora    S 

Butler,    Mrs.    E.    B. 

Butzel,     Miss    Emma 

Butzel,    Fred    M. 

Butzel.    Mrs.   Henry   M. 

Butzel.    Mrs.    Leo    M. 

Byington.    Miss    Margaret    F. 

CALDER,  John 

Caldwell.    Mrs.    J.    E. 

Calvert.    Mrs.    Alan 

Camp.     Kingsland 

Campbell.    Miss    Elizabeth    A. 

Cannon.     Miss    Mary    Antoinett 

Capen.     Edward     Warren 

Capron.    C.    Alexander 

Capron,     Miss    Clara    D. 

Cardozo,    Justice    Benjamin    N. 

Carlson.    Miss    Mathilda   S. 

Carmody,     John     Michael 

earner.    Miss    Lucy    P. 

Carret.    Mrs.    J.    R. 

Carroll.    Miss    Mollle    Ray 

Carstens,    C.    C. 

Carter,    Miss    Luella 

Cassels,    Edwin    H. 

•Castle,    Miss    H.    E.    A. 

Catlin,    Mrs.    Randolph 

Cautley.    Mrs.    Marjorle  Sewell 

Cavin,    Miss    Evalyn   T. 

Cell,    Clark    W. 

Chadbourne,    William    Merriam 

Chaffee,     H.    Almon 

Chalmers,    Rev.    Allan    K. 
Chamberlain,    Selah 

Chapin.    Mrs.    R.    C. 

Chapman,    Miss    Bertha 

Chase,    Mrs.    George    M. 

Chase,    Mrs.    Philip    B. 

Chase,    Randall,   2nd 

Chase,    Stuart 

Chatfield,    George    H. 

Cheever.    Mrs.    David 
Cheyney.    Miss   Alice   S. 
Children's   Aid   Society,    Buffalo 
Children's    Welfare     Federation, 

N.    Y.    C. 
Childs,     R.    S. 
Chubb,    Perclval 
•Churchill,    Miss    Grace 
Claghorn.    Miss    Kate    Holladay 
Clapp,    Raymond 
Clark.    Evans 
Clark,    Irving    M. 
Clements,    Dr.    Frederic    E. 
Clements,    Dr.    George    P. 
Cleveland    Foundation 
Cleveland,    Newcomb 
Clevenger,     Miss    Louise     M. 
Cochran,   Miss  Fanny  T. 
Codman.    Miss  Catherine   A. 
Codman,    Mrs.    E.    A. 
Coffee.    Rabbi    Rudolph    I. 
Cogswell,    Ledyard,    jr. 
Cohen,    Benno 
Cohen,    George    Lion 
Colbourne,    Miss    Frances 
Cole,    Mrs.    Charles    M. 
Cole,    Miss   Jean    Dean 
Coles.    L.    F. 
Colton.    Harold    S. 
Colvin.    Mrs.    A.    R. 
Community    Chest    of    San    Franc 
Community    Chest    of    Tampa 
Community   Union,    Madison.  WIs. 
Condon,    Miss    Mary   j.    R. 
Conklin.    Miss   Agnes    M. 
•Converse,    Miss    Mary    E. 
Conyngton.    Thomas 
Cook,    Mrs.   Alfred  A. 
Cooley.    Charles   H.    (In    Memorial 
Cooley,    Miss    Rossa    B, 
•Coolldge,    Miss    E.    W. 
Coon.    Thurlow    E. 
Cooper,   Charles  C.    (In   Memorial) 
Cone.    F.    R.,    Jr. 
Cornell,    Miss   Ethel   L. 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Buffalo 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Pasaden 
Coyle.    C.    H. 

(Crane,   Dr.   Caroline  Bartlett 
Crane,    Charles    R. 
Criley.     Miss    Martha    L. 
Crooker,    Mrs.    George    H. 
Crosby,    Miss    Caroline    M. 
Cross,    Mrs.    Gammell 
Grotty,     Miss    Marie    Louise 
Crow,    Miss   Dorothy   L. 
Crozier,    William 
Culbert.    Miss    Jane    F. 
Cummings,    W.    A. 
Cunningham.    Alan 
Curtis,    Miss    Margaret 
Cushman.    Mrs.    James   S. 
Cutler,    Prof.    J.    E. 
Cutler.    Mrs.    Leslie    B. 
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DAKIN.    Mrs.    Henry    D. 

Daniels,    Frederick    I. 

Davidson,    Rev.    H.    Martin    P. 

Davis,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Abraham    N. 

Davis.    Dr.    &    Mrs.    Michael    M. 

Davits.    Mrs.    Natalie    R. 

[iavison,    Harry   P. 

Ciawson.  John  B. 

[lay.    Mrs.    George    P. 

[lay.    Mrs.    Harry  Arnold 

Day.    Joseph    P. 

:>eane.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Albert   Lytle 

Dsardorff,    Dr.    Neva   R. 

l>    BcyersdorlT.     Miss     Mathilde 

lelafleld,    Mrs.    Lewis    L. 

:>empsey.    John    P. 

jenison,    M.    C. 

:enny.    Miss    E.    G. 

:enny.    Dr.    Francis    P. 

:erriek,    Calvin 

It   Sehwelnitz.    Karl 

;etroit  League  for  the    Handicapped 

:eutsch.   Miss  Naomi 

:evlne.    Dr.    Edward    T. 

-"ewar.     Miss    Katharine 

:  ewees.    Dr.    Lovett 

:«wlng,     Miss     Mary    S. 

Dlack.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    A.    W. 
)iekinson.    Dr.    Robert    L. 

Dletrichson,     Miss     Levlna     S. 

lillingham.     Mrs.    Thomas    M. 

Jilworth.     R.    J. 

)oan.    Miss    Effle    E. 

)>dge.    Cleveland    E. 

)onnelly,    Thomas  J. 

)oster.    Miss   Agnes    M. 

lowner.    Mrs.     Harry 

)rake,    Mrs.    Louis    Stoughton 

Jraper,    Miss   Laura   A. 

>raper.    Mrs.    M.   C. 

Ireler,    Miss    Mary    E. 

)rury.    Miss    Louise 

lublin,    Dr.    Louis   I. 

lurlach,    Mrs.    Theresa    Mayer 

)wi|ht,    Miss    M.    L. 

lykstra,    C.    A. 


I/ARLE.    Mrs.    E.    P. 

:srle,    Miss    Louise   S. 

iarle.    Mrs.    R.    K. 

:astman,  Fred 

:istman.   Miss  Lucy  P. 

Uton.    Allen 

Iddy,  Sherwood 

:dgerton,    Mrs.    Henry   W. 

Cillers.    Miss    Hermine 

:irich.    Mrs.    Walter   L. 

.sis.    Arthur    M. 

:<ern.    Herman    L. 

:<lund.    Edwin    G. 

lldrldge.    Mrs.    L.    A. 

iliot.    Mrs.    H.    R. 

Ilkus.    Abram    I. 

Illlott,    Rev.    Richard    T. 

:  Us,    Charles    W. 

Mil,    Miss    Ethel    Franklin 

!  sworth,    Mrs.    Edward 

'I.B..I 

:nerson,    Mrs.    B.    K. 
luerson,    Edwards   Dudley 
:nerson.    Miss    Helena   Titus 

nerson.    Dr.     Kendall 
luerson.    Prof.    William 

mery,    Mrs.    E.    Stanley 

mmerich,     Herbert 
:inls.    Mrs.    Robert    Berry 

•dminn,    Albert    J. 
'.•(anger,    Mrs.    Sydney 
:-nst,    George    G. 

•skine,    Mrs.     Morse 
'.(berg.    Henry 
Ivans,    Edward    W. 
:/ans.    Mrs.   Jonathan 

'  ABRY.    Mrs.    H. 
they.    John    H. 

'wily    Society    of    Philadelphia 
MNlly  Welfare  Society  of   Rochester 
itrrand.    Dr.    Livingston 
arrand.    Max 

iiehheimer,   S.    Marcus    (In 
Memoriam) 

•iteration  of  Jewish  Philanthropies, 
Pittsburgh 

'lley.    Rev.    Charles    K. 
(iineman.    Miss   Ethel    R. 
i  Is.    Maurice 
(lion,    Mrs.    Charles    N. 
Icke,    Mrs.    C.    A. 
ieser,   James  L. 
Inliy,    Dr.    John    H. 
ischer,    Rev.    Theodore    A. 
Isher,    Galen    M. 
isher,    Mrs.   Janon 
Ilk.    Misi    M.    L. 
Itch,    John    A. 
lelshtr,    Arthur   A. 
lower,    Miss    Mercedes 
liyd.    Dr.    J.   C.    M. 
(In    Memoriam) 
lurscheim,   Bernard    H. 
Foley,   Miss   Edna   L. 


:iy.    Miss    Gertrude    S. 
abree,    Edwin    R. 


Folks,    Homer 

Forbes.    Mrs.   J.    Malcolm 

Forstall.    Walton 

Fosbroke,    Rev.    H. 

Fosdiek.    Raymond    B. 

Foster,    Miss    Edith 

Foster,    Miss    Mattle    Louise 

Fowler.    Henry 

Fox.    Miss    Elizabeth    G. 

Franklin.    Miss    Mary 

Franklin    Street   Settlement,    Detroit 

Frankfurter,    Prof.    Felix 

Frailer,    Dr.    Charles    H. 

Frazler,    Miss   Elizabeth    P. 

Freeman,     Harrison    B. 

Freiberg,    Maurice    J. 

French,    Mrs.    Seals    E.    L. 

French,    Mrs.    J.    S. 

Frledenwald,     Dr.     Harry 

Friedlander.    Mrs.    Alfred 

Friedman.     Miss     Mollie    A. 

Friend,    Miss    Helen    R. 

"Friend" 

"Friend    in    Need" 

Frink.    Mrs.    Angelika 

Frothlngham,    Mrs.    William    I. 

CjAILLARD.    Mrs.    W.    D. 
Gallagher,    M'ss    Dorothy 
Gamble,    S  rim  >    >. 
Gannett.    Miss    Alice    P. 
Gannett,    Frank    E. 
Cans,   Mrs.  Howard  S. 
Gardiner,    Miss    Elizabeth    G. 
Gardner,   Arthur   F. 
Gardner,    Mrs.    L.    H. 
Gardner,    The     Misses 
Gardner,    Robert  A. 
Garnjost.    Mrs.    Frederick    W. 
Gates,    Mrs.    Gertrude 
Gavit,    Mrs.    Frances  P.    (In 

Memoriam) 
Gavit,    Joseph 
Gavit,    Miss   Julia    N. 
Gavit,    Walter  P. 
Geffen,     Mrs.    Pauline    F. 
Geller,    Mrs.    F. 
Gemberling,    Miss    Adelaide 
German,    Frank    F. 
Gibbons.    Miss   Mary    L. 
Gibson,    Miss   Mary   K. 
Gldeonse,    Harry   D. 
Gifford,    Harold    H. 
Gilbert,    Prof.    W.    M. 
Giles.    Miss    Anne    H. 
Gilkey,    Rev.    Charles   W. 
Gillespie,    Miss    Eva 
Glllin.    Dr.   John   Lewis 
Gilman.    Miss    Elisabeth 
Gilmore.    Miss    Marcia 
Girl    Scouts,    Inc. 
Glazier,    Mrs.    Henry   S. 
Glenny.    Mrs.    Bryant,   Jr. 
Glueck.    Dr.    Bernard 
Glueck,    Mrs.    Sheldon 
Goldbaum,    Mrs.  Jacob  S. 

Goldblatt,    Arthur 

Golden,    David    Mark 

Goldman,    Mrs.    Henry 

Goldman,    Rabbi    Solomon 

Goldmark,     Miss    Josephine 

Goldmark,    Miss  Pauline 

Goldsmith,    Miss   Louise    B. 

Goodnow,    Miss    Minnie 

Goodwin,    Miss   Clarabel 

Gorham.    Mrs.    George    E. 

Gottlieb,    Harry   N. 

Goulder,    Miss   Sybil    M. 

Grandln,    Miss    Julia    V. 

Granger,    Mrs.    A.    0. 

Graves,    Mrs.    Henry   S. 

Gray,    Mrs.    H.    S. 

Greene,    Miss    Amy    Whitney 

Greene,    Miss   Esther    F. 

Greene,     Mrs.    F.    D. 

Greene,    Mrs.   Theodore   A. 

Greenebaum,   Dr.  J.   Victor 

Greenough,    Mrs.    John 

Grinnell.    Mrs.    E.    M. 

Griswold,     Miss    Dorothy    R. 

Gross,    Miss    Irma    H. 

Grossman,    Hon.    Moses    H. 

Gruenberg,    Mr.    &    Mrs. 
Benjamin   C. 

Grunewald,     Miss    Lucile     R. 

Guffey,    Hon.    Joseph    F. 

Guinness,    Rev.    George    G. 

Guinzburg,    Mrs.    Harry    A. 

Gulnzburg,    Mrs.    Victor 

Guthrle,    Miss    Anne 

HAGEDORN.  Joseph 
Haines.   Earl  8. 
Halbert,    L.   A. 
Hale.    Miss   Ellen 
Nile,    Mill    Harriet    F. 
Hale,    Robert   L. 
Hall.    Mill    Helen 
Hall,    Mrs.    Keppele 
Halle.    Eugene   S. 
Halle,   Salmon   P. 
Halleek.   Mrs.   R.   P. 
Halliday.    Miss    A.    P. 
Halliday,    Miss    Mary    H. 


Ham.    Arthur    H. 
Hammond,    Mrs.    Gardiner 
Hammond,    John    Henry 
Hanf,    Howard 
Hanks,    Dr.   John   T. 
Hannaford,    Mrs.    Howard 
Harbison.    Miss    Helen    D. 
Hardee,    Miss   Agnes    D. 
Harmon   Foundation,   Inc. 
Harris,     Mrs.    Arthur    I. 
Harris,    Miss    Helen 
Harris.    Miss    Helen    M. 
Hart,     Dr.     Hastings     H. 

(In  Memoriam) 
Hart.     Hornell 
Hart.    Mrs.    John    I. 
Hartig,    E.    L. 
•Harvey.    Mrs.    John    S.    C. 
Harvey.    Dr.    Samuel    C. 
Hasbrouck,    Judge    Gilbert    D.     B. 
Haslett,    Mrs.   S.    M. 
Havell,    George    F. 
Hayes,    C.    Walker 
Hayes,    Mrs.    E.    C. 
Hayford,    F.    Leslie 
Hays,    Arthur    Garneld 
Healy,    Mrs.    Elizabeth    Stem 
Healy.    Dr.    William 
Heard.    Mrs.    Dwight    B. 
Heilbrun.    Mrs.    Hortense    U. 
Heller.    Miss    Julia 
Helm,    Miss    Kathryn 
Henderson,    Mrs.    E.    C. 
Henderson,    Harold    L. 
Henderson,    Leon 
Henderson,    Miss   Olive    E. 
Hendricks,    Mrs.    Henry   S. 
Hendrle.    Miss    Jennie    F. 
Henshaw.    Miss    R.    G. 
Hepner,    Walter    R. 
Herrick,    Mrs.    J.    B. 
Herring,    Hubert    C. 
Horsey,    Miss    Ada    H. 
Hershfleld,    Isidore 
Hickin.    Miss    Eleanor    Maude 
HIM,    Howard    C. 
Hill,    Louis    W..    Jr. 
Miller,    Miss    Alma 
Hills.    Mrs.    James    M. 
Hincks,    W.    E. 
Hlteh.    Miss    Ruth    A. 
Hitchcock,   Mrs.   Geraldine   L. 
Hobart,    Alfred    W. 
JHodoman.    Mrs.    W.    L. 
Hodson,    Hon.    William 
Hoehler.    Fred    K. 
Hoey,    Miss    Jane    M. 
•Hoffman,  Mrs.  J.   E. 
Holladay,     Mrs.     Charles    B. 
Holland,    Dr.    E.    0. 
Hollander.    Walter 
Hollenback.    Miss    Amelia    B. 
Holt.     Miss    Ellen 
Hopkins.    Dr.    Ernest    Martin 
Hopkins.    Dr.    George    W. 
Home,    Louis    W. 
Hoskins,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Harold    B. 
House,    H.    Sherbourne 
Howard,   John   R.,   Jr. 
Howell.    Mrs.    John    White 
Hudson,    Edward    W. 
Hughes,    R.    0. 
Hulst,    George    D, 
Hunter,    Joel    D. 
Hutehlns.    Dr.    Robert    M. 
Hutsinpillar,    Miss    Florence    W. 
Hyde,    Deaconess 
Hyde    Park    Library 
Hyndman,    Miss   Helen   W. 

IcKES.    Hon.    Harold   L. 
Ihlder,    John 
Ingram,     Miss    Frances 
International  Brotherhood  of 

Electrical   Workers 
Irene    Kaufmann   Settlement, 

Pittsburgh 
Isaacs,    Lewis    M. 
Israel,    Mrs.    Rachel    M. 
Issler,    Mrs.   C.    H. 
Ivei,    Mrs.    D.    0. 

JACKSON,    Alice    Day 

(In     Memoriam) 
Jackson,    Leroy    F. 
Jackson,     Mrs.    Wlllard    C. 
Jacobs,    Mrs.    Sinclair 
James,    Mrs.    E.    H. 
James,    Henry 
Jaretzki,    Mrs.    Alfred 
Jasspon,    Mrs.    W.    H. 
Jatho.    Miss    Georgia 
Joffers,    Mrs.    G.    B. 
Jeffrey,    Walter 
Jenkins,    Mrs.    Edward    C. 
Jewish  Orphans  Home,  Lot  Angeles 
Jewish   Welfare    Federation, 

Cleveland 

Johnson,    Mrs.    Clara   Sturges 
Johnson,    Miss    Eleanor    Hope 
Johnson,    Miss   Evelyn  P. 
Johnson,    Mrs.    E.    W. 
Johnson,   Rev.    F.    Erne  it 
Johnson.    H.    H. 
Johnson.    Wendell    F. 
Jones.   Cheney  C. 


Jones,    Rev.   John   Paul 
Jones,    Mrs.   S.    M. 
Judd,    Mrs.    0.    R. 

KAHN,    Mrs.    Albert 

Kahn,    Miss   Dorothy  C. 

Kahn,     Mrs.    Gilbert    W. 

Katz,    Mrs.    Abram 

Kawln,    Miss    Ethel 

Keefer,    Mrs.    Mary    Wysor 

Kellogg,    Arthur    (In     Memoriam) 

Kellogg,    L.    0. 

Kellogg.     Mrs.    Mary    F. 

(In    Memoriam) 
Kellogg,    Miss   Ruth    M. 
Kelsey.    Dr.    Carl 
Kennedy,    Miss    Jean 
Kent,    Mrs.  William 
Kidde,    Walter 

Kilpatrlck.  Mr.  &  Mrs.   William   H. 
Kimmel,   W.   G. 
King,    Clarence 
King,    Mrs.    Edith   Shatto 
King,    Mrs.    R.    F.    (In    Memoriam) 
Klngdon.    Frank 
Kingsbury,    Dr.    Susan    M. 
•Klrkbride,    Miss    Mary    B. 
Kirkwood.    Mrs.    Robert   C. 
Kittner,    Miss    Violet 
Klaw.    Mrs.    Alonzo 
Klem,    Misi    Margaret   C. 
Kline,    Sol 

Knapp.    Miss    Ruth    M. 
Knight,    Miss    Harriet    W. 
Knight,    Howard    R. 
Kohn,    Robert    D. 
Krehblel.    Prof.    Edward 
Krollk,    Julian    H. 
Kuhn,    Dr.    Hedwig   S. 

I'ABOR   Cooperative   Educational   & 

Publishing    Society 
Laldlaw,    Mrs.   James   Lees 
Laldlaw,    Mrs.    Robert    R. 
Laird,    Miss    Mary 
Lambert,    Mrs.    Eva    C. 
Lamont,    Corliss 
Lamont.    Miss   Elizabeth    K. 
Langdon.    Miss   Ellen    E. 
Langer,    Samuel 
Lansing,    Miss    Gertrude 
Laptad,    Miss    Evadne    M. 
Larrabee,    Miss    Elizabeth    B. 
Lasker,    Mrs.    Bruno 
Lattlmer,    Gardner 
Lawrence,    Rev.    W.    A. 
Layman,    Dr.    Mary    H. 
Lazaron,    Rabbi    Morris    S. 
Leal,    Miss    Margaret 
Le    Cron,    Mrs.    James   L. 
Lee,    Miss  Alice 
Lee,    Miss    Frances 
Leeming,     Mrs.    G.     B 
Lehman,    Mrs.    Arthur 
Lehman,    Irvin    F. 
Lehmkuhl,    Mrs.    Florence    H. 
Lelserson,    Prof.    William    M. 
Lemann,    Monte    M. 
Lennox,    Miss    Elisabeth 
Lenroot,    Miss    Katharine    F. 
Letchworth,     Edward    H. 
Levlnson,    Mrs.   Salmon   0. 
Levy,    Mrs.    Lionel    Faraday 
Lewis,    Charles    F. 
Lewis.    Edwin    T. 
Lewis,    Mrs.    Lansing 
Lewis.    R.    W. 
Lewis,    William    Draper 
Llchten.    Miss   Grace    M. 
Lies,    Eugene   T. 
Lllllefors,    Manfred,    Jr. 
Lincoln,    Edward    A. 
Lindsay,     Dr.    Samuel     McCune 
Lindsley,    Mrs.    John 
Lipman,    Mrs.    Martha    S. 
Lltchfleld.    Rev.    Arthur   V. 
Livermore,    Paul    S. 
Locke,    Dr.    Alain 
Loeb,    Mrs.    Howard    A. 
Loomis,    Frank    D. 
Love,    John    W. 
Lovejoy,    Owen    R, 
Lovell.    Deaconess   A.    W. 
Lovell.    Mlis    Bertha    C. 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,    Moose. 

heart.   III. 

Lucas,    Dr.    William    Palmer 
Lukens,    Herman   T. 
Luscomb,    Miss    Florence    H. 
Lynde,    Edward    D. 

MACAULEY,   Capt.   Edward 
MacDowell,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    E.    C 
Machugh,    Miss    Cecilia    A. 
Mack,    Jacob   W. 
Maey,    J.    Noel 
Magee,    Miss    Elizabeth    S. 
Maklno,    Toraji 
Manges,    Dr.    M. 
Mannheimer,    Rabbi    Eugene 
Manning,    Mrs.    Charles    B. 
Manny.    Prof.     Frank    A. 
Mapes.   Rlley   E. 
Marburg,    Louis    C, 
Marburg.   Theodore    H. 


t Marling,    Alfred    E. 
Marshall.    Mrs.    George 
Martin.   John 
Martins,    Miss    Edith    V. 
Marty.    Miss    Eva    A. 
Marvin.   Walter  R.,  jr 
Mason,    Miss    Lucy    R. 
Masterson,    Harris,   Jr. 
Mathews.    Miss    Catherine 
Matthews,    Albert 

K^.'u'*5'    Mlss    E|lzabeth 
Matthews,    Miss    Mabel    A 
'Matthews,     William    H.  ' 
Maule,    Miss    Margaret   C 
Maverick,     L.    A. 
Maxwell,    Wilbur    F 
May,     E.     C. 
Mayer.    Mrs.    Leo 
Mayer.    Mrs.    Levy 
McAdam.    V.    F. 
McAlpin.    C.    W. 
McAlpin.    David    H 
McChrlstle,    Miss    Mary    Edna" 
McCloy.    John    J. 
McConnell,    Miss    Beatrice 
McCorkle.    Rev.    Daniel    S 
McCormick.    Miss    M      V 
McCormick,    Mrs.    Robert    E 
McCullough,    T.    W 
McDowell.    Miss    Mary    E. 
McEvoy,    Dr.    S.    H 
McHugh,    Miss    Rose   J 
McKelway,    Mrs.   A.   J 
McKibbin.    Mrs.    George    B 
McLean,    Miss    Fannie    W 
McMlllen,    Wayne 
McWilllams,    R.    H. 
Mead,    Daniel   W 
Mead,    Miss    Margaret    P 
Means,    Miss    Margaret    K. 
Mears,    Eliot    G. 
Meeker,    Miss    Edna    G 
Mehren,    Edward    J 
Mercer,     Mrs.    William    R 
Merlam,    Lewis 
Merrick,    Mrs.    Benjamin 
Merrill,    Rev.    William    P 
Merrill-Palmer    Sshool,     Detroit 

Det7.'iY    °'"""'en'S    H°m'    S«iety 
Meyer,    Dr.    Adolf 
Meyer,    Dr.    K.    F 
Miles,    R.    E. 
Miller.     Mrs.    Adolph    C. 
J    "•    ««.    Llndley    H. 
Millhauser,    Mrs.     Dewitt 
Milllken.    Mrs.   Seth   M 
Mitchell.    H.    B 
Mitchell,    Mrs.    Lucy    Sprague 
Mitchell,    Dr.    Wesley    C. 
Miller,    Mrs.    Herbert 
Moak.     Harry    L. 
Montefiore     Hospital.     Pittsburgh 
Montgomery,     Miss     Helen 
Montgomery,    Miss    Louise 
Moore,    Miss    Alice    E 
Moore,    Mrs.    Henry   T. 
Moore,     Miss    Sybil    Jane 
Moorhead,    Mrs.     Howell 
Moran,    Mrs.    Mary    H 
Morgan.    Miss    Anne 
Morgan,    Dr.    Arthur    E 
Morris,    C.     C. 
Morris,    Herbert    C 
Morton,    Miss    Helen 
Moseley,    Mrs.    Henry    p 
Mosher.    Mrs.    H.    T 
Moskowitz,    Mrs.    Henry    (In 

Memoriam) 
Moss,    Joseph    L. 
Molt,   Dr.   John   R. 
Moulton,    Miss   Phyllis 
Moxcey,    Miss   Mary   E. 
Mullen,    Rev.    Joseph   1. 
Muller,    Mrs.    Gertrude    E 
Muller.    Mrs.    Olga    Erbsloh 
Murdoch,    Mrs.    W.    L 
Murray,    Edgar    A. 
Musgrove,    W.    J. 
Myers,    Miss    Bessie 
Myers,     Miss    Eleanor    D. 
Myers,    Dr.    Lotta    Wright 

NAUMBBURG,   Mrs.  waiter  w 

Nauss,    Dr.    Ralph    W 
Nealley.    E.    M. 
Necarsulmer.    Mrs.    H. 
Nelson,    Henry   C. 
Neustadt,     Richard     M. 
Newberry.    M.    A. 
Newell,    Miss   Anna    G. 
New    England    Home   for    Little 

Wanderers 

New    York    Guild    for   Jewish    Blind 
New   York    School    of   Social    Work 
Nicolay,     Miss    Helen 
Nllsion,   Miss   Linda   M. 
Nixon,    Rev.   Justin   W. 
Nollen,    G.    S. 
Norman,    Edward   A. 
Norrls,    Miss  J.   Anna 
Norris.    Mrs.    Katharine    Hosmw 
Norton,    William   J. 
Norton.    W.    W. 
Nystrom,    Paul    H. 
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($10  Cooperating   Members  Concluded) 
OBERNOORF,  Dr.  c.  p.  QUEEN,  stuart  A. 


JBERNDORF,   Dr.  c.   P. 

O'Brien.    Mrs.    R.    L. 
O'Donoghue,    Sidney 
Odum.    Howard   W. 
•Ogden,    Miss    Esther    G. 
Ohio    Humane    Society 
Oliver.    E.    L. 
Oliver,    S'r    Thomas 
Olimted,    Frederick    Law 
Olyphant.    Mrs.   J.    K.,   Jr. 
Openhym.   Mrs.  Adolphe    (Iti 

Memoriam) 

Oppenheimer,    Mrs.   Alfred    M. 
Oppenheimer,    Miss    Emilic 
Osborne.    Charles    D. 
Otis.    Rowland 
Overstreet,    Prof.    H.    A. 

PACKARD.   George 
Paddock,    Royce 
Page,    Dr.    Calvin   Gates 
Paine,    Rev.    George  L. 
Park,    Dr.   J.    Edgar 
Parker,    Miss   Mary  A. 
Parker,    Miss   Ruth   Louise 
Parker,    Miss   Theresa    H. 
Parker,    Mrs.    Wlllard 
Parmenter,    Miss    Ella   C. 
Parsons,    Prof.    P.    A. 
Pascal.    Mrs.    H.   S. 
Passamaneck,    H. 
Patrick,     Miss    Sara    L. 
Patterson,    Miss    Rhoda    A. 
Paull.    Mrs.   A.    W. 
Payson,    Miss    Margaret 
Peabody,     Prof.     Francis    G. 
Peabody.    Miss    Margaret    C. 

(In    Memoriam) 
Peixotto,    Dr.    Jessica    B. 
Perkins,     Miss    Emily    8. 
Perkins,    Hon.    Frances 
Persons,    W.    Frank 
Peterson,    Dr.    &    Mrs.    Frederick 
Pettlt,    Walter    W. 
Pfelffer,    C.    W. 
Phillips,    Miss   Martha   E. 
Phillips,    Mrs.    Sarah 
Phinny,    Miss   Mary   M. 
Pilgert.    Mrs.    Kathryn    G. 
Pinchot,    Hon.    Glfford 
Pinney,    Edward    S. 
Pittsficld    Community    Fund 
Association 
P'latt,    Philip   S. 
Plan,   Truman   H. 
Playground    Athletic    League,    Inc., 

Baltimore 

Playter,    Miss   Charlotte   S. 
Plimpton.    George    A. 
Poage,    Dr.    Lydla    L. 
Polachek,    Mrs.    Victor 
Pollak,    Dr.    M. 
Pond,    Miss    Millicent 
Pope,    G.    D, 

Popper,     Mrs.    William    C. 
Powell,     Miss     Rachel     Hopper 
Powell,     Mr.    &    Mrs.    Thomas    Reel) 
Power,     Mrs.    Thomas    A. 
Price.    Miss    Hallle    K. 
Prince,    Rev.    Herbert    W. 
Provident  Loan  &   Savings   Society 

Detroit 

Pryor,    Miss   Emily    M. 
Putnam.    Harrington 


RADLO,    Miss    Dora    A. 

Railway   Clerk,    Cincinnati 

Rand,   Miss   Winifred 

Rantoul,    Mrs.    Neal 

Rathvon,    N.    Peter 

Ratlin.    Mrs.   Beulah   Amidon 

Rauh,    Mrs.    A.   8. 

Rawson,    E.    B. 

Raymond,    Miss    Ruth 

Rea,    Mrs.    James    C. 

Reavls,    Holland   S. 

Reber,    Mrs.    J.    Howard 

Red    Cross,    Cleveland 

Reed,   Jacob 

Reed.    Paul    L. 

Refsland,    Mrs.    John   C. 

Reimer,    Miss    Isabelle   A. 

Rels,    Mrs.    Arthur    M. 

Renold,   Charles  G. 

Research   Work    Department  of  the 
Community    Chest,    Cincinnati 

Retlcker,    Miss    Ruth 

Rettenmayer,    J.    P. 

Reynolds,    Miss   Bertha  C. 

Reynolds,    Mrs.    Paul    R. 

•Rhebergh,    Miss   Rose   Ingred 

Rice.    Mrs.   W.   G.,   Jr. 

Richberg,    Donald    R. 

Richmond,    Dr.    Winifred 

Rlddlek,    Mrs.    E.    G. 

Rittling.    Mrs.    Irene    Meyer 

Roberts,    Mrs.    Dudley 

Roberts,   Edward   D. 

Roberts,    Mrs.    H.    W. 

Robie,    Miss    Amelia    H. 

Robins,    Mrs.    Raymond 

Robinson,     Mrs.    A.    H. 

Robinson,    Dr.    G.    Canby 
t  Robinson.   Dr.   William  J. 

Roche,    Miss  Josephine    E. 

Rockwell,    Harold    H. 

Rockwell,    Mrs.    L.    H. 

Rockwell,    Mrs.    W.    W. 
Roe,    Miss   Clara   S. 
Rogers,    Francis 
Rogers,    Miss   Margaret  A. 
Rogers.   Rt.   Rev.  Warren   L. 
Rohm,    Miss   Helen   L. 
Rohrbaugh.    T.    C. 
Rood,    Miss   Dorothy 
iRorty,    M.    C. 
Rosenberry,    M.    B. 
Rosenfeld,    Edward    L. 
Rosenfeld,    Mrs.    M.    C. 
Rosenfels,    Mrs.    I.   8. 
Rosenwald,    William 
Ross,    Prof.    E.    A. 
Ross,    Dr.    Margaret  Taylor 
Ross.    Mrs.    R.    R. 
Rotch,    Mrs.    Arthur   G. 
Rothbart.    Albert 
Rothschild,    Dr.    Leonard 
Rounds,   Mrs.   L.   R. 
Routzahn,    Evart   G. 
Routzahn.    Mrs.    Mary    Swain 
Riwcll.    Miss    Olive    B. 
Rubinow,    Dr.    I.    M. 
Ruffner,    H.    W. 
Rugg.    Prof.    Harold 
Ruhe.    John    F. 
Ruml,    Dr.     Beardsley 
Ryan,    Rev.   John   A. 


SACKMAN.  Charles 

Sage,    Dean 

Sage,    L.    H. 

Sailer.    Dr.    T.    H.    P. 

St.    John,    George   C..   Jr. 

Saltonstall,    Mrs.    Robert 

Salvation    Army,    San    Francisco 

Samson,    Miss    Mary    E. 

Sand,    Dr.    Rene 

Sandburg,  Carl 

Sandford.    Miss    Ruth 

Saplro,     Milton    D. 

Savin,    William    H. 

Sawyer.    Mrs.    A.   W. 

Sayles,    Miss    Mary   B. 

Sayre,    Mrs.    F.    B.    (In    Memoriam) 

Scandrett,    Richard    B.,    Jr. 

Scarlett.     Bishop    William 

Schabert    Kyrlll   S. 

Sehaedler.    Miss    Pauline    R.    V. 

Schaflner,    Joseph    Halle 

Schaffner.    Mist    Marlon 

Schieflelin,    Dr.    William    Jay 

Schiff,   John   M. 

Schoellkopf,    Alfred    H. 

Schoellkopf.    Mrs.   Alfred   H. 

•Schonblom,    H.    E. 

Sehorer,    Arno    R. 

Schroeder.    Hyman 

Schroeder,    Dr.    Mary    G. 

Schuchman,    F.    E. 

Schwab,    Miss    Emily 

Schwartz,   Mrs.   Charles  P. 

Scott.    Miss    Nell 

Scudder.   Miss  Vida   D. 

Sears.    Mrs.    Alfred    E. 

•Seaver,    H.    L. 

Seder.    Miss    Florence    M. 

Selekman,    Dr.    Ben    M. 

Seligman,   Prof.    Edwin   R.   A. 

Seligman,    Eustace 

Sharkey,    Miss    Josephine 

Sharp,    Mrs.    W.    B. 

Shaw.    Mrs.    Quincy   A.,    Jr. 

Shaw,    Robert    Alfred 

Sheffield,    Mrs.    Ada    E. 

Shientag,   Justice    Bernard    L. 

Shire.    Mrs.    M.    E. 

Shouse.    Mrs.    Catherine    Filene 

Shurcliff,    Mrs.    Arthur    A. 

Sidley,   William  P. 

Silver,    Rabbi    Abba    Hillel 

Simkhovltch,     Mrs.     Mary    K. 

Simmons,    Mrs.    H.    N. 

Slnton,    Miss    Bessie 

Sioussat,    St.    George    L. 

Skinner,    Miss    Mabel 

Slade,    Francis    Louis 

Smith,    Hon.   Alfred   E. 

Smith,    Mrs.    Clement   C. 

Smith,    Daniel  Cranford 

Smith,     Miss     Elizabeth     H. 

Smith,    Miss    Hilda    W. 

Smith,    Miss    Mabel 

Smith.   Theobald    (In    Memoriam) 

Smoot,    Miss   Lucy 

Scares.    Theodore    G. 

Society   of   St    Vincent   de    Paul. 

Detroit 

Solenberger,    Edwin    D. 
Sommerlch,    Mrs.    Otto    C. 
Sommers,    Benjamin 
Sanneborn,    S.    B. 
Southwick,    Miss    Grace    Ruth 
Spaldlng,    Miss   Sarah    G. 
Spencer,    Mrs.    C.    Lorillard 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

I  12  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 

Yes,  here's  another  reader  who  is  ready  to  share  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  that  goes  into  The  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic.  I  { Wmcl°e8ned } .$  1 0  as  a  Cooperating 
Membership  for  the  year  ahead. 


Name 


Addn 


t 4 '°  ?°°pe;ak:^  Me™be;ih'P  covers  th°  regular  magazine  subscription  of 
$5  for  the  Graphic  and  Midmonthly  $3  for  Graphic  or  Midmonthly  alone);  the  balance 
bemg  devoted  to  the  educationa  and  field  work  of  the  magazine.  It  makes  the  subscriber 
a  member  ot  Survey  Associates  for  one  year,  but  creates  no  other  financial  liability  nor 
promise  ot  renewal. 


Spencer,    Miss    Marian    L. 
Spencer,    Miss    Sarah    H. 
Spcrry.    Rev.    William    B. 
'Spingarn.    J.    E. 
Sprague.     Miss    Anne 
Sprout,    J.    E. 

•Stapleton,     Miss     Margaret 
Star  buck.    Miss    Kathryn    H. 
Stearns,    Edward    R. 
Steep,     Mrs.     Miriam 
Stebblngs,    A.    W. 
Stebbins,     Miss    Lucy    Ward 
Steger,    E.    G. 
Stelnholtz,    Dr.    Samuel 
Stern,    Albert 
Stern,    Mrs.    Edgar    B. 
Stern.    Miss    Frances 
Stevenson,    Dr.    George    S. 
Stewart,     Mrs.    Hamilton 
Stix.    Mrs.    Ernest    W. 
Stokes,    Miss    Helen    Phelps 
Stone,    Mrs.    H.    L. 
Stone.    Robert   B. 
Stoneman,    Albert    H. 
Storrow,     Miss    Elizabeth     R. 
Strasser,    Mrs.    Arthur    L. 
Straus,    Mrs.    H.   Grant 
Straus,    Mrs.    Nathan 
Straus,    Mrs.    Roger 
Strauss,    Moses 
Strauss,    Dr.    Sidney 
Strawson,    Arthur   J. 
Strawson,    Stanton    M. 
Street,    Elwood 
Streeter,   Mrs.   Thomas  W. 
Strong,    Mrs.    L.  C. 
Strong,    Rev.    Sydney 
Strong.    Tracy 
Stroock,    Mrs.    Sol    M. 
Stuart,    James   Lyle- 
Sturges,    Dr.    Gertrude 
Sturgis,    Miss    L.    C. 
Sullivan,    Miss   Selma 
Sulzberger,    Frank    L. 
Supplee,    Miss    Rosalie 
Swan.    Mrs.   Joseph    R. 
Swanzy,    Mrs.    F.    M. 
Swartz,    Miss    Nelle 
Sweedler,   Judge   Nathan 
Swift,  Llnton  B. 
Swopc.    Gerard 

*  TAPLEY,  Miss  Alice 

Tarbell.    Miss    Ida    M. 

Tausslg.    Miss    Frances 

Tausslg.    Prof.    F.    W. 

Tawney,    G.    A. 

Taylor.    Miss    Ellen 

Taylor,   Miss  Gladys 

Taylor,   Graham    R. 

Taylor,    Miss    Helena 

Taylor,    Mist    Lea    D. 

"Taylor,    Prof.    Paul    S. 

Taylor,    Miss    Ruth 

Tead,    Ordway 

Teller,   Mr.   &   Mrs.  Sidney  A. 

Terpcnnlng,   Walter  A. 

Thayer,    V.    T. 

Thomas,    Mrs.    Jerome    B. 

Thomas,    Miss    Mabel 

Thompson,    Miss   Juliet 

Thompson,    Miss  Laura  W. 

Thompson,    M.    D. 

Thome,    Samuel 

Thorsen,    Mrs.    W.    R. 

Thiim.    William 

Thies.    Kurt   H. 

Tlemann,  Miss  Edith  W. 

tTiemann.    Miss   Elsie   C. 

Tlhen.    Rt.    Rev.    J.    H. 

Tilden,    Miss    Annette 

Tobey,    Berkeley    G. 

Todd,    Prof.    A.   J. 

Tower,    Mrs.    Russell    B. 

Townsend,     Miss    Harriet 

Trask.    Miss    Mary   G. 

Treudley.     Miss    Mary    Bosworth 

Troup,    Miss   Agnes    G. 

Trowbridge.     Mrs.    A.    B. 

Tucker.    Miss    Katharine 

Tucker,    R.    E. 

Tudor,    Mrs.    W.    W. 

Tufts.    Joseph    P. 

Turner.    Albert    M. 

Twente.    Miss    Esther    E. 

•Twombly,    John    Fogg 

Tyson.    Francis 

UELAND.  Miss  Eisa 

Ufford.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Walter    S. 
Ulman,    Judge    Joseph    N. 
Unger,   Joseph 
Upson.    Mrs.    H.  S. 

VAILE.    Mist    Gertrude 
Van    Arx.    Hugo 
Van    Auken.    Mrs.    Howell 
Van    der    Voort.    Carl 
van    Diest.    Miss   Alice    E. 
Van    Dusen,    Mrs.    C.    B. 
van    Dyke.    Rev.   Tertius 
Van    Horn,    Mlsl   Olive    0. 
Van    Kleeck.    Miss   Mary 
Van   Vleek,   Joseph,  Jr. 


Van   Waters,    Dr.    Miriam 
Vedder,    Mrs.    J.    C. 
•Veeder,    Miss    Mary    A. 
Visiting    Nurse    Association 
Voorhls.    H.   J. 
Voris,    Miss    Ruth    I. 
Vose,    Mrs.    F.   P. 

*  WADSWORTH.  Hon.  E 

Wagner.    Hon.    Robert    F. 
Wainwright,    Miss   Fonrose 
Waite,    Miss    Florence    T. 
Waldman.    Morris    D. 
Waldo.    Mrs.    Richard    H. 
Walker,    Stuart 
Walnut.    T.    Henry 
Walton,   Miss   Edith  S. 
Ward,    Miss    Anna    D. 
Wardwell,   Allen 
Warner,    Arthur   I, 
Warren,    George   A. 
Wasserman,    Mrs.    Joseph 
Waters.    Miss   Yssabella  G. 
Watson,    Frank   D. 
Webb,    Mrs.    N.    C. 
Weber.   Mrs.   Edward  Y. 
Weems,    Mrs.    Nettle   W. 
Weir,!.    Miss   Addle 
Weil.    Mrs.    Henry 
Weinberg.    Mrs.    Charles 
Weinberg.    Robert    C. 
Weiss,    Miss   Janet 
Weiss,    Morris 
Weld.    E.    A. 
Weld.    Mrs.   George    F. 
Welfare   Federation,   Cleveland 
Welfare    Federation,    Newark 
Weller,    Mrs.    Dorothy   C. 
Welles,    Edward,   Jr. 
Wells.    Clement 
Wells,    Mrs.    Llvermore 
Wembrldge,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    H. 
Wemple,    Mrs.    W.    Barent 
Werthelmer.     Miss    Ella 
West,    James   E. 
West,    Miss    Ruth 
West,    Walter 
Western    Reserve    Academy,    I 

Ohio 

Westing,    Mrs.    G.    H. 
Weston.    Mrs.    8.    Burns 
Weybright,    Victor 
Whipple,    Mrs.    Katherine    We 
White,    Mrs.    Eva    Whiting 
White,    Miss    F.    E. 
White.    Harold    F. 
White.    Mrs.    H.    Ferris.    Jr. 
White.    Dean    Rhoda    M. 
White.     Mrs.    Roger    Quincy 
Whiting.    F.   A. 
Whitmarsh,    Mrs.    H.    A. 
Whitney,    Prof.    &    Mrs.    A I  be 
Whitney.    Miss    Emily    H. 
Whittemore,    Mrs.    C.    E. 
Wickes.    Rev.    &    Mrs.    Dean   I 
Wiecklng.    Mrs.    H.    R. 
Wiener,  Judge  Cecil   B. 
Wilbur.    Walter    B. 
Wllcox,    Miss    Mabel 
Wllcox.    Miss    Mabel    I. 
Wilcox,  Sidney  W. 
Wilder.    Miss    Constance    P. 
"Willard.    Dr.    C.    J. 
Willard.    Mrs.    J.    T. 
Williams,    Arthur 
Williams,    Aubrey   W. 
Williams,    Mrs.    Charles    D. 
Williams.    J.    P.   J. 
Williams,    Mrs.    L.    C. 
Williams,  S.    H. 
Williams.    Whiting 
Willis.    Miss    Llna 
Willson.    S.    L. 
Wilson.    G.    K. 
Wilson.    K.    P.    H. 
Wilson,    Mrs.   Luke   I. 
Winchell.    Prof.    Cora    M. 
Wineman,    Mrs.    Henry 
Wing,    Mrs.    David    L. 
Winslow.   Dr.  C.    E.  A. 
Winslow,    Miss    Emma    A. 
Witherspoon,    Dr.    C.    R. 
Wittick,    William    A. 
Wolf.    Mrs.    Albert 
Wolf,    R.    B. 
Wnlman.    Abel 
Wood,    Mrs.    George    Bacon 
Woods,    Mrs.    Andrew    H. 
Woods,    Miss    Halle    D. 
Woods.     Mrs.    K.    C. 
Woolston.    Miss    Hannah    H. 
Wright.    Edward    N. 
Wright.    Jasper    H. 
Wylie.    Dr.    Margaret 
Wynne,    Dr.   Shirley  W. 

YEOMANS.    Miss   Nina  A. 

Yost,    Miss    Mary 
Younker,    Ira    M. 

ZABRISKIE.   MISS  suian  I 

Zaremba,    Edward 
Zilboorg.    J.    M. 
Zuber.    Mrs.    Lucy    Lay 
Zucker.    Mrs.    A.    A. 
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The 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 


announce.'; 


NEW  FRONTIERS 

Periodical  Studies  in 
Economics  and  Politics 

Ten  Monthly  Issues  During  the  Year,  Each  Devoted 
to  a  Detailed  Work  of  Research  on  a  Current  Vital 
Problem — the  Kind  of  Authentic  Research  Material 
You  Can't  Get  Elsewhere,  PLUS  One  Volume— 
A  Full-Sized  Book  on  Economics  or  Social  Politics 
in  a  Special  New  Frontiers  Edition. 


Publication  Date  March  15 

All  for  $2.50 

Active  Members  of  the  L.I.D. 
Get  This  Periodical  Service  FREE 


This  is  not  "just  another  new  mag- 
azine." It  is  an  essential  research 
service  for  all  interested  in  the  basic 
facts  of  life  and  living  today  and  in 
an  attempt  to  analyze  these  factors  in 
the  light  of  the  forces  making  for  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 


EARLY  ISSUES  WILL  INCLUDE 

The  Constitution  in  a  Changing  America 

Studies  of  the  White  Collar  and  Professional  Worker 

The  Negro  Worker 

Industrial  Unionism 

Federal  Appropriations  For  Recovery 

AND  OTHER  TOPICS 

BOARD  OF  EDITORS 

Frederick  V.  Field,  Mary  Dublin,  Mary  Fox,  Abram 
Harris,  Sidney  Hook,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  Joseph  P. 
Lash,  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Alonzo  Myers,  Orlie  Pell, 
Carl  Raushenbush,  Esther  Raushenbush,  Joel  Seidman, 
Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  Robert  G.  Woolbert,  Theresa 
Wolfson. 


NEW  FRONTIERS 
112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 

I  enclose  $2.50  for  one  year's  subscription  to  NEW  FRONTIERS 
including  ten  issues  and  one  book. 


Name 


Address 
City.... 


State. 


LET  SCO  TO  HOUSEHOLD 
AND  GET  A  FRESH  START 

(The  Kind  of  Case  The  Doctor  of 
Family  Finances  Likes  to  Work  on) 


Every  social  worker  will  under- 
stand the  Household  office  man- 
ager's special  interest  in  borrow- 
ers who  have  honestly  made  up 
their  minds  to  help  themselves. 
So  often  the  man  or  family  is  in- 
different to  any  more  than  the 
temporary  relief  of  a  week's  gro- 
ceries, or,  as  in  our  case,  an 
emergency  loan. 

But  when  our  manager  ob- 
serves that  a  borrower  has  deter- 
mined to  help  himself — is  in  dead 
earnest  in  his  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  financial  rut  and  stay  out,  he 
has  a  case  to  deal  with  that  is 
worthy  of  his  time  and  care. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  con- 
structive work. 


And  thousands  of  families  an- 
nually do  say  to  themselves 
"Let's  Go  To  Household  And 
Get  A  Fresh  Start."  They  get  far 
more  than  cash  to  relieve  imme- 
diate distress.  They  gain  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  domestic  economy.  If 
you  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  scope  and  value  of 
Household's  aims,  send  the  cou- 
pon for  samples  of  the  booklets 
that  interest  you. 


BURR  BLACKBURN 

Director  of  Research 

BERNICE  DODGE 

Home  Economist 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE   CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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f  HO  can  estimate  the 
value  of  the  tele- 
phone in  the  daily 
lives  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  .  .  . 
in  time  and  money  saved, 
in  increased  efficiency,  in 
security  and  priceless  help 
in  time  of  need! 

Contact,  communication, 
swift  interchange  of  ideas— 
these  benefits  the  modern 
world  offers  you.  The  tele- 
phone is  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments by  which  you  can 
seize  them.  With  it  at  your 
elbow  you  are  ready  for 
what  may  come— for  oppor- 
tunity, for  emergency,  for 


the  brief  word  that  may 
open  a  fresh  chapter  in 
your  life. 

Within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  sixty  million  tel- 
ephone calls  will  be  made 
over  Bell  System  wires- 
each  a  separate  transac- 
tion, complete  in  itself.  Yet 
your  own  calls  will  go 
through  as  quickly  and 
efficiently  as  if  the  entire 
system  had  been  built 
especially  for  you. 

NOW  IN  EFFECT— Special  Sunday 
Rates  for  station-to-station  Long  Dis- 
tance telephone  calls,  and  Reduced 
Person-to-Person  Rates  after  7  Every 
Evening  and  All  Day  Sunday.  The 
reductions  apply,  in  general,  to  calls 
on  which  the  day  station-to-station 
rate  for  three  minutes  is  more  than 
35  cents. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 


ALTHOUGH  his  present  article  was  de- 
veloped in  terms  of  three  American 
universities  visited  late  in  1935,  C. 
Hartley  Grattan  began  his  study  of  academic 
freedom  (page  143)  in  his  undergraduate 
days  at  Clark  College  when  he  took  a  vigor- 
ous part  in  a  free  speech  controversy  on  the 
campus.  For  a  time  a  college  teacher  of 
English,  in  the  past  ten  years  he  has  written 
frequently  on  social-economic  issues  and  is 
the  author  of  several  books,  including  Why 
We  Fought  (Vanguard)  and  The  Three 
Jameses:  A  Family  of  Minds  (Longmans). 

PRESIDENT  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund  and  an  active  student  of  Southern 
tenancy  (see  footnote  page  150)  Edwin  R. 
Embree  describes  how  hostages  to  King  Cot- 
ton can  be  freed  from  what  is  virtual  peon- 
age (page  149).  Making  scholarly  research 
brief  and  readable,  he  brings  to  his  article 
the  freshness  and  clarity  which  distinguished 
The  Collapse  of  Cotton  Tenancy,  pub- 
lished last  year. 

""TWO  days  after  his  return  from  Italy  in 
mid-February  Professor  Paul  H.  Douglas 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Survey 
Associates.  Then  as  now  his  subject  (page 
155)  was  The  Italians  Themselves.  Back  of 
the  militaristic  Fascist  mask  he  found  a  peo- 
ple averse  to  the  Ethiopian  war  and  disil- 
lusioned by  their  dictator. 

Whittlesey  House  has  just  published  Pro- 
fessor Douglas's  analysis  and  appraisal  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act — Social  Se- 
curity in  the  United  States — a  volume  to  add 
to  the  bibliography  which  accompanied  the 
Social  Security  Primer  by  Eveline  M.  Burns 
in  February  Survey  Graphic. 

/"\N  page  158  Beulah  Amidon,  associate 
^^  editor,  adds  Alvin  Johnson  to  our  gal- 
lery of  significant  personalities  and  in  doing 
so  gives  us  a  close-up  of  that  extraordinary 
educational  experiment  to  which  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  is  host — the  Uni- 
versity in  Exile  on  its  second  birthday. 

AS  the  pioneer  and  chief  exponent  of 
sterilization  for  social  betterment,  the 
United  States  watches  the  German  experi- 
ment with  interest.  J.  H.  Landman,  who 
summarizes  the  present  status  of  steriliza- 
tion (page  162)  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  au- 
thor of  Human  Sterilization,  published  by 
Macmillan. 

PARENT  of  all  the  modern  social  surveys 
was  Charles  Booth's  Life  and  Labour  in 
London,  now  happily  followed  by  the  New 
Survey  of  London.  In  comparing  the  me- 
tropolis of  Victorian  England  with  that  of 
Edward  VIII  (page  164)  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 
draws  upon  these  extraordinary  social 
studies  as  well  as  upon  his  own  experience 
in  the  thick  of  British  affairs  through  sev- 
eral generations  of  tremendous  change. 
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NELS  ANDERSON,  director  of  the  sec- 
tion on  labor  relations  of  WPA  in  Wash- 
ington, learned  about  unemployment  from 
the  bottom  up,  when  a  decade  ago  he  made 
his  studies  of  migratory  workers  and  hoboes. 
His  article  (page  168)  is  based  upon  his 
paper  read  before  the  joint  conference  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation and  the  Social  Workers  Section  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society.  That  paper, 
entitled  Reconciling  Irreconcilable  Pressure 
Groups,  was  reminiscent  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers' riddle  "What  happens  when  an  irre- 
sistible force  meets  an  immovable  object?" 
The  answer,  so  far  as  groups  in  society  are 
concerned,  seems  to  be  pressure. 

Facing  Forward 

'"THUNDER  on  the  right,  left  and  center 
proclaims  the  start  of  the  campaign  sea- 
son. Below  its  dust-storms  and  wind-storms 
lies  the  actual  American  scene.  Hard  times 
have  mapped  new  roads  and  fortuitous  de- 
tours, of  which  it  still  may  be  too  soon  to 
judge.  They  also  have  illumined  situations 
long  with  us  which  remain,  New  Deal  or 
no.  Looking  beneath  the  political  issues, 
what  are  the  facts  which  Americans  must 
consider  in  thinking  of  themselves  as  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  farmers  and  workers,  tax- 
payers and  citizens,  debtors  and  creditors? 

April  brings  a  special  issue  of  Sun"' 
Graphic  for  which  we  have  asked  men  of 
many  minds  to  give  us  their  answers,  among 
them  Max  Ascoli,  David  Cushman  Coyle, 
William  Trufant  Foster,  Harry  W.  Laidler, 
Karl  Llewellyn,  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  KUS- 
sell  Lord,  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Harlow  S. 
Person,  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  and  Walter 
Lincoln  Whittlesey. 
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The  Fight  for  Academic  Freedom 


BY  C.  HARTLEY  GRATTAN 


WRITING  under  the  influence  of 
the  heady  optimism  of  1929,  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  de- 
clared that,  "Although  exception  must  be 
made  of  certain  sections  of  the  country,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in 
universities  is  growing  wider  and  less  insecure."  He 
added:  "The  price  of  liberty  is,  however,  the  same  in 
universities  as  elsewhere."  Six  short  years  later,  vigilance 
is  the  only  safeguard  against  the  most  comprehensive, 
intensive,  and  sustained  attack  upon  academic  freedom 
for  many  generations.  I  have  recently  visited  three  cam- 
puses representing  the  three  types  of  the  American  uni- 
versity: Chicago,  which  is  privately  endowed  and  sup- 
ported; Wisconsin,  a  public  institution;  Pittsburgh,  which 
depends  on  both  public  and  private  support.  Within  the 
next  decade,  I  believe,  will  be  fought  a  campaign  which 
will  make  or  break  the  principle  of  academic  freedom, 
and  the  brunt  of  the  battle  will  be  borne  by  the  social 
scientists. 

Academic  freedom,  Professor  Lovejoy  says,  "is  the  free- 
dom of  the  teacher  or  research  worker  in  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  to  investigate  and  discuss  the  problems 
of  his  science  and  to  express  his  conclusions,  whether 
through  publication  or  in  the  instruction  of  students, 
without  interference  from  political  or  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, or  from  the  administrative  officials  of  the  in- 
stitution in  which  he  is  employed,  unless  his  methods 


Three   Campuses 
Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
Chicago 


are  found  by  qualified  bodies  of  his  own 
profession  to  be  clearly  incompetent  or  con- 
trary to  professional  ethics."  Surely  this 
freedom  has  long  since  been  established! 
But  there  has  grown  up  in  recent  decades 
a  group  of  academic  disciplines  which  have 
as  their  subject  matter,  man  in  his  relation  to  his  en- 
vironment, and  today  the  more  adventurous  specialists 
in  these  fields  find  themselves  chiefly  interested  in  just 
those  issues  about  which  passions  are  running  highest. 
Social  science  covers  a  variety  of  disciplines — sociology, 
economics,  political  science,  history,  philosophy — and 
within  each  separate  discipline  can  be  found  many 
methodologies.  At  a  time  when  most  of  the  economists, 
for  example,  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  metaphysics 
of  business  enterprise,  there  are  some  economists  who  are 
chiefly  bent  on  studying  wages,  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions in  industry  and  publishing  their  findings.  They 
are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  technique  of  pro- 
duction as  with  the  actualities  of  distribution.  Many  so- 
ciologists are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  society;  they  do  not  pretend  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  contemporary  sociological  conditions;  but  some  of 
their  fellows  do  and  these  turn  to  the  sociological  con- 
sequences of  the  maldistribution  of  wealth — to  the  study 
of  slums,  urban  and  rural,  and  the  proposals  for  correct- 
ing them.  Some  political  scientists,  not  content  with 
retelling  for  the  billionth  time  the  story  of  how  our  ma- 
chinery of  government  is  constructed,  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  realistic  accounts  of  how  it  is  controlled  and  pcr- 
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verted  in  the  interests  of  special  privilege  groups.  Or 
there  are  historians.  Sick  to  the  death  of  the  old,  linear 
chronicle  of  past  politics,  they  seek  to  discover  prin- 
ciples which  obviously  did  not  stop  the  day  before  yes- 
terday but  are  equally  good  in  explaining  what  is  going 
on  today  and  may  happen  tomorrow.  They  say  that  rad- 
ical changes  are  still  going  to  be  a  part  of  human  history. 
Clearly  not  every  professor  in  each  of  these  fields  of 
learning  will  incur  the  enmity  of  the  powers  that  be  and 
not  every  professor  that  incurs  their  enmity  will  be  found 
within  these  fields.  Nevertheless  the  situation  of  the 
social  scientist  is  the  crux  of  the  present  campaign  of 
repression.  What  is  now  feared  is  not  an  attack  upon 
religious  verities,  nor  upon  myths  about  the  physical 
origin  of  man,  but  an  attack  upon  the  economic  order 
which  augurs  revolution.  The  fears  such  a  revolution  in- 
spires, even  when  its  nature  is  but  dimly  understood,  are 
already  abroad.  They  are  expressed  in  a  desire  to 
prohibit  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  political 
bases  of  American  society  in  the  hope  that  by  stifling 
criticism,  those  foundations  will  weather  the  prospective 
storm. 

The  scholars  are  not  "agitators."  They  have  removed 
the  swathings  from  the  body  politic,  the  body  economic, 
the  body  sociological,  the  body  historical,  and  exhibited 
its  anatomy  to  all  who  care  to  look.  They  may  suggest 
that  the  skeleton  would  be  better  articulated  if  this 
change  or  that  were  made;  but  they  do  not,  except  in 
rare  instances,  urge  a  wholesale  rearticulation.  Neverthe- 
less, since  their  knowledge  is  expert,  their  suggestions 
have  an  appealing  plausibility.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
stopped,  and  it  is  easier  to  stop  them  by  raising  a  great 
shout  of  "Communism"  against  them,  than  to  explain 
that  they  merely  want  John  Smith  to  have  a  decent 


break  in  the  land  of  which  he  is  a  lowly  citizen.  John 
Smith  might  be  interested  if  told  that,  and  offer  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  teachers,  but  he  too  is  afraid  of  "Com- 
munism," not  understanding  it  and  having  been  well 
conditioned  against  ever  understanding  it.  So  John  Smith 
joins  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  scholars.  The  new 
attacks  on  academic  freedom  are  part  of  the  general  at- 
tack on  trained  intelligence  as  a  guide  through  social 
change  and  of  the  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  econom- 
ically privileged  man  for  those  who  tell  him  that  to 
save  himself  he  must  depart  from  the  ways  of  his 
fathers. 

Professors  do  not  need  the  right  to  do  and  say  spe- 
cific things;  it  is  the  right  to  study  and  announce  con- 
sidered opinions  about  all  matters  which  fall  within  their 
science,  and  to  announce  those  opinions  not  only  in  the 
classroom  and  in  scholarly  journals,  but  also  from  pub- 
lic platforms  and  in  journals  of  general  circulation.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  learned,  in  a  democracy,  are  not  to 
other  learned  folk  alone,  but  to  the  people,  for  without 
the  widespread  diffusion  of  knowledge,  democracy  will 
perish. 

AFIELD  study  of  the  present  state  of  academic  free- 
dom must  include  many  elusive  factors  in  the 
various  situations,  and  many  imponderables.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  a  somewhat  baffled  investigator  returning  to 
his  desk  after  such  a  trip,  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  give 
prospective  readers  of  his  report  the  innumerable  con- 
flicting "he  saids,  I  saids,  they  saids"  that  are  inevitably 
a  part  of  his  observations.  And  in  the  field  it  is  so  clear 
that  the  concrete  data  are  but  part  of  the  total  situation, 
and  frequently  the  least  important  part,  that  the  difficulty 
of  presenting  a  reasonably  complete  picture  becomes  al- 
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When  Illinois  "probed"  University  of  Chicago:  Second  from  left,  front  row,  Harold  F.  Swift,  Chairman  of  Board;  President  Hutchins; 
two  attorneys  and,  extreme  right,  Charles  E.   Merriam.     The  professors  easily  passed  their  exams,  proving  red  charges  absurd 


1st  insuperable.  Only  a  Henry  James  could  convey  a 
id  sense  of  the  palpable  but  mysterious  atmosphere  in 
which  concrete  events  are  transacted  and  from  which 
ey  take  their  real  meaning. 

'he  buildings  which  in  their  collectivity  are  called 
ittsburgh,"  "Chicago,"  and  "Wisconsin"  do  not  seem 
proper  places  for  the  mysterious,  nor  do  the  men  who 
sit  and  write  and  talk  in  the  bookish  offices  seem  malig- 
nant creatures  bent  on  destruction.  Rather  in  these  realms 
uld  peace  and  quiet  obtain,  and  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
be  the  sole  activity.  In  most  instances  it  is,  and  the 
professors  resent  having  their  attention  deflected  from 
it.  Yet  periodically  they  are  routed  out  of  their  calm,  here 
by  a  blast  of  hostile  criticism,  or  there  by  an  increasingly 
thick  miasma  of  restriction  that  threatens  to  choke  them 
into  silence.  One  can  put  a  finger  on  the  first  and  assess 
significance  but  the  second  eludes  precise  expression. 
ic  consequences  are  fairly  clear,  but  the  whole  story 
obscure. 


Pittsburgh 

HY  was  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Turner,  associate  profes- 
sor  of   history,    fired    from    the    University    of 
ttsburgh?  A  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  investigated  that  and  other  questions  in 
spring  of  1935.  It  could  do  so  because  "Pitt"  derives 
ut  one  quarter  of  its  operating  funds  from  the  state. 
A  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  University 

Kfessors  also  investigated.  The  latter  group  condemned 
' 
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the  Turner  episode  as  a  violation  of  academic  freedom, 
but  was  at  a  loss  to  state  exactly  why  Dr.  Turner  was 
fired.  The  legislative  committee  submitted: 

Upon  being  questioned  directly  by  the  committee  as  to 
the  chancellor's  specific  charge  against  Dr.  Turner,  and  the 
committee's  desire  to  get  definitely  before  it  the  objectionable 
religious  attitude  to  which  the  chancellor  referred  through- 
out his  testimony,  Chancellor  Bowman  could  not  state  def- 
initely the  contents  of  the  objectionable  attitude  other  than 
this:  "I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  a  specific  instance 
that  is  just  what  you  want.  It  was  an  attitude  of  being  quite 
superior  to  a  person  who  believed  in  a  particular  creed  in 
religion  as  he  [Dr.  Turner]  would  seem  to  take  delight 
in  breaking  that  down,  as  I  recall,  when  he  got  an 
opportunity." 

This  is  pretty  vague,  and  the  matter  becomes  doubly 
obscure  when  one  is  told  that  the  religious  issue  was 
raised  ex  post  facto.  I  was  told  time  and  again  in  Pitts- 
burgh that  the  real  reason  was  fear  of  reprisals  on  the 
University  because  of  Dr.  Turner's  forthright  views  on 
social  and  economic  matters  as  publicly  expressed  off 
campus.  He  was  especially  interested  in  advancing  social 
legislation  to  bring  Pennsylvania  in  line  with,  say,  Wis- 
consin. Yet,  according  to  Dr.  Turner  himself,  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  temper  his  teachings  in  the  classroom,  on 
request,  and  did  so.  Those  who  disliked  him  when  he 
was  on  the  faculty  told  me  that  he  was  "difficult."  "But 
was  he  competent?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  yes,  he  was  an  excel- 
lent teacher,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  hard  worker;  but  .  .  ." 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  indicating,  I  assumed,  that 
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he  was,  by  some,  considered  an  "impossible"  person.  But 
how  much  of  this  was  ex  post  facto  also? 

It  was  testified  at  the  legislative  investigation  that  Dr. 
Turner  was  not  alone  in  being  warned  about  outside  ac- 
tivities, and  that  is  what  brings  the  religious  allegation 
into  serious  question.  Dr.  Colston  Warne,  who  took  an 
active  interest  ia  the  coal  towns,  spoke  and  wrote  about 
them  publicly,  was  asked  to  do  a  newspaper  series  on  his 
findings.  He  agreed,  and  then  felt  he  had  to  withdraw 
from  the  engagement.  Why?  He  alleges  that  his  aca- 
demic superiors  advised  him  that  the  articles  would  of- 
fend powerful  persons  in  the  community;  they  would 
commit  the  University  to  a  position  in  a  controversial 
matter;  their  appearance  would  "destroy"  Dr.  Warne's 
usefulness  to  the  University.  Dr.  Warne  acquiesced,  but 
within  two  years  he  resigned  because  he  felt  his  position 
was  untenable.  F.  E.  Woltman,  a  graduate  student  doing 
some  teaching  wrote  articles  critical  of  the  coal  and  iron 
police  for  The  American  Mercury  and  The  Nation.  As 
a  result  he  was  relieved  of  his  teaching,  paid  in  full  for 
the  year,  and  asked  to  go  elsewhere.  He  eventually  went 
into  journalism.  His  collaborator  on  the  disputed  arti- 
cles, Dr.  William  E.  Nunn,  soon  resigned,  but  he  re- 
mained in  the  academic  profession.  In  fact,  of  those 
who  have  recently  resigned  or  been  dropped  from 
Pitt,  all  but  Woltman  have  gone  to  other  faculties. 
Their  usefulness  to  Pitt  may  have  been  exhausted 
but  other  institutions  find  them  satisfactory  teachers. 

Where  does  the  pressure  at  Pitt  come  from? 
Why  do  the  faculty  members  have  to  keep 
themselves    inconspicuous    if    they   carry   on 
extracurricular   activities?    For   in   spite   of 
the  disasters  recounted,  Pitt  professors  con- 
tinue to  take  part  in  movements  outside 
the  University.  I  attended  a   meeting 
downtown   and  met  two  who  were 
concerned  with  the  relief  problem; 
but    when    it    appeared    that    they 
might  be  made  conspicuous  by  a 
plan  advocated  to  clear  up  a  bad 
situation,  they  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused. Yet  they  were  not  cow-  <^M 
ards,  I  am  sure.  When  Dr.             ^Ei 
Turner  was  "on  the  spot" 
he  was,  he  says,  asked  by 
a  University  official,  "Do 
you  know  that  the 
Union  Trust  Com- 
pany (Mellon)  had 
continually  reported 
on  your  outside  ac- 
tivities   during    the 
entire  spring?"  Are 
we  to  look  to  Mellon, 
the  symbol  and  the 
actuality    o  f    Pitts- 
burgh's  monied 
interests,    for    the 
complete     answer? 
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11  ihat  be  so,  the  .situation  is  simple:  Mellon  owns  the  I 
University  and  issues  the  orders.  But  he  doesn't!  The  | 
University  of  Pittsburgh  is  under-endowed,  lacks  equip- 
ment, pays  low  teaching  salaries,  and  has  a  painfully  I 
restricted  income.  Its  income  is  derived  one  quarter  | 
from  a  state  subsidy,  one  half  from  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  and 
only  one  quarter  from  endowment  and  gifts.  Pitts- 
burgh's "money"  has  shown  remarkably  little  interest  in 
the  University,  all  things  considered.  Yet  academic  free- 
dom is  violated.  Both  the  AAUP  and  the  legislative  com- 
mittee agreed  on  that.  And  both  groups  agreed  in  em- 
phasi/.ing  the  significance  of  the  tenure  system.  Under 
the  existing  system  one  year  appointments  for  all  teach- 
ers is  the  rule.  When  this  is  coupled  with  the  known 
administration  hostility  to  outside  activities,  it  engenders 
fear.  To  the  existence  of  this  fear,  teachers  still  on  the 
Pittsburgh  faculty  have  freely  testified.  It  exists.  But  it 
is  an  imponderable  and  must  be  apprehended  imagina- 
tively rather  than  demonstrated  concretely.  How  would 
one  demonstrate  fear?  And  yet  what  greater  restriction 
on  academic  freedom  than  fear  can  there  be? 

The  second  factor  on  which  the  AAUP  laid  emphasis 
was  the  personality  of  Chancellor  John  G.  Bowman.  "I  I 
think,"  Professor  Ralph  Himstead  of  Syracuse  told  the  I 
legislative  committee,  "I  think  Dr.  Bowman  is  an  auto- 
crat of  the  first  water."  An  autocrat  in  charge  of  an  aca- 
demic community  the  members  of  which  lack  the  pro- 
tection of  adequate  tenure,  can  cause  endless  trouble. 
Obviously  he  should  be  scrutinized,  but  however  subtle 
the  analysis,  he  remains  a  major  imponderable  in  the 
total  situation  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Before  tackling  the  chancellor,  let  us  glance  at  his 
chief  creation,  the  widely  celebrated  Cathedral  of 
Learning.  To  outward  view  the  vast,  forty-story 
cathedral  is  complete,  but  when  one  passes 
through  its  temporary  wooden  doors,  one  dis- 
covers that  the  interior  is  in  a  rough  un- 
finished state.  When  the  Cathedral  was> 
conceived  by  the  chancellor  it  undoubt- 
edly was  designed  to  symbolize  the 
upward  soaring  Faustian  soul  of 
modern  man  (to  use  Spengler's  ter- 
minology), but  in  the  execution  of 
this  dream,  something  went 
wrong.  For  several  years  the 
upper  stories  were  decorously 
draped  in  their  appropriate 
stone,  while  threeorf  our  oi 
the  lower  stories  stood 
naked,  the  steel  fram- 
ing exposed  to  wind 
and  weather.  Thanks 
to  a  CWA  appropria- 
tion, the  structure 
was  removed  from  it? 
flying  trapeze  and  at- 
tached firmly  to  diet 
Pittsburgh  earth,  but 
the  interior  remained 


Keystone 
Pittsburgh's  Cathedral  of  Learning  before  the  exterior  was  complete 
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insoluble  problem,  as 
does  to  this  clay.  Four 
five  floors  will  shortly 
finished    and    many 
>re   are   occupied,   pro- 
irs   establishing   their 
:s    where    plasterers, 
irpenters   and    painters 
have  yet  to  tread.  Chop- 
;ic  would  have  it  that 
chancellor  suppresses 
idemic  freedom  to  do 
ray  with  all  those  pro- 
who  have  offended 
may  offend  the  monied 
men  of  Pittsburgh,  many 
of   whom    serve    on    the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University;  that  he  seeks 
make   the    University 
:e  for  Pittsburgh  money 
which  he  still  hopes  to  corral 
for  his  Cathedral  and  related 
purposes.  This  reasoning  im- 
plies that  the  chancellor  has 
different  ideals  from  those  of 
the  rich  men  to  whom  he  is 
appealing.  I  cannot  believe 

«t  this  is  the  case, 
n  a  civilization   such   as 
•s    there    is    certainly    no 
e;e  for  surprise  in  the  fact 
the  minds  of  some  uni- 
ity  administrators  assim- 
Iilate  pretty  much  to  the  pat- 
terns   characteristic    of    the 
business  leaders.     There  is, 
therefore,     relatively     little 

«nt  in  seeking  to  establish 
ether  a  given  university 
official  takes  orders  from  a 
rative   board   of  trus- 
or  acts  in  harmony  with 
their  express,  implied,  or  de- 
ducible   interests   from   per- 
ial  conviction  of  their  es- 


CARTOONISTS  DIFFER 


Enright  in  the  A'.   Y.  American   (Hearst) 
Theory  and  Practice 


tial  Tightness.  In  such  instances,  it  is  sounder  psychol- 
ogy to  assume  the  identity.  Liberals  frequently  overlook 
is  psycho-cultural  identification,  apparently  feeling  that 
one  can  possibly  hold  such  views  except  direct  partici- 
ts  in  the  power,  prestige  and  financial  benefits  ac- 
ing  from  them,  and  radicals  go  still  farther  in  dis- 
ieving  in  the  honesty  of  conservatives,  putting  the 
>le  matter  on  the  plane  of  buying  and  selling.  For 
m  it  is  sufficient  that  Chancellor  Bowman  draws  a 
salary  of  $31,500  a  year  even  after  depression  cuts.  On 
the  other  hand,  conservative  administrators  tend  to  be  as 
naive  in  their  view  of  liberal  and  radical  faculty  members 
as  are  business  leaders:  they  cannot  believe,  apparently, 
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that  the  views  of  these 
dissenters  from  orthodoxy 
derive  from  facts  and  log- 
ical conclusions  based  on 
the  facts.  This  accounts 
for  the  insistence  upon  in- 
terpreting the  motives  of 
dissident  professors  on  a 
vulgarly  economic  deter- 
ministic plane  or  in  terms 
of  cheap  display  (i.e.,  lust 
for  newspaper  publicity). 
When  these  two  irrecon- 
cilable points  of  view 
come  into  conflict,  there 
is  bound  to  be  fireworks. 
That  is  the  case  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
When  in  addition  the 
chancellor  is  discovered  to 
be  a  man  of  complex  psy- 
chology, the  possibility  of  set- 
ting out  the  conflict  in  con- 
crete terms  is  slight.  Chancellor 
Bowman  has  personal  charm; 
he  is  described  in  such  terms  as 
"spiritual  mystic,"  "a  romantic 
sentimentalist,"  an  "aesthete," 
and  a  "dreamer."  In  his  tiny 
book,  The  World  That  Was, 
the  story  of  his  childhood,  he 
tells  how  he  discovered  poetry. 
Of  a  sudden,  he  says,  he  per- 
ceived that  poetry  made  him 
"all  beautiful  inside."  From 
that  seemingly  meaningless 
remark,  his  whole  outlook  on 
education  can  be  derived:  he 
conceives  it  as  a  process  of 
supplying  the  materials  with 
which  the  students  can  be- 
come "all  beautiful  inside." 
This  being  the  case,  he  sees 
little  point  in  educating  them 
in  the  issues  of  the  day.  If  this 
appears  a  ludicrously  inap- 
propriate educational  ideal  for  an  urban  university  of 
present-day  America,  it  is  not  the  less  significant  to 
an  understanding  of  what  is  going  on  in  Pittsburgh. 
Moreover  with  this  key  to  unlock  doors,  the  chancellor's 
whole  outlook  becomes  reasonably  consistent.  It  accounts 
for  his  insistence  that  the  professor's  task  is  a  spiritual 
one,  and  for  his  unshakable  contention  that  his  reason 
for  discharging  a  man  of  opposite  temperament  and  out- 
look, Dr.  Turner,  was  his  conclusion  that  Turner  lacked 
the  proper  spiritual  equipment  for  his  job.  On  the  stand 
he  was  asked: 

Q.  How  would  you  define  a  happy  spiritual  outlook? 
A.  A  spiritual  outlook  would  be  to  see  your  own  life 
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ill  its  relation  to  other  lives,  in  the  pattern  of  life  of 
which  you  are  a  part,  through  your  conception  of  your 
responsibility  to  your  fcllowmen,  and  to  God. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  doubting  the  chancellor's 
sincerity;  it  is  rather  one  of  determining  his  fitness  for 
his  place  as  director  of  an  educational  institution  in  the 
modern  age.  In  carrying  his  educational  ideal  into  ex- 
ecution he  is  slowly  but  surely  eliminating  most  of  what 
will  in  some  measure  prepare  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  face  the  modern  world  with  success. 

When  the  AAUP  met  in  St.  Louis  in  late  December 
1935,  it  voted  to  place  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on 
the  ineligible  list.  Pitt  thus  joins  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Rollins  College,  Brenau  College  and  De  Pauw 
University  in  ignominious  ostracism  for  violating  aca- 
demic freedom.  Advised  of  this  action  by  a  newspaper 
reporter,  Chancellor  Bowman  said,  "What  of  it?" 

A>  a  rule  universities  are  not  accused  of  being  too 
conservative,  but  rather  of  being  too  radical,  and 
the  accusations  are  usually  separable  into  two  kinds: 
that  the  students  are  being  seduced  with  subversive  doc- 
trines, and  that  the  professors  in  their  outside  activities 
are  engaged  in  advancing  subversive  ideas.  In  a  world 
plagued  with  inexact  definitions  of  terms,  both  of  these 
allegations  can  mean  everything  or  nothing,  depending 
on  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer.  It  is  unquestionable, 
however,  that  if  those  who  hurl  these  accusations  were 
taken  seriously  education  would  consist  of  little  more 
than  dull  indoctrination  of  the  most  conservative  prin- 
ciples. 

What  is  education  anyhow?  President  Robert  M. 
Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago  recently  said: 

The  object  of  higher  education  is  the  training  of  the 
mind.  Since  the  student  will  not  live  in  a  vacuum  when  he 
has  graduated,  his  mind  must  be  so  trained  that  he  will  act 
intelligently  after  he  receives  his  degree.  Or  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  the  object  of  the  college  is  the  production  of 
intelligent  citizens.  .  .  . 

When  the  student  graduates  from  high  school  he  has  not 
yet  caught  a  glimpse  of  vast  reaches  of  science,  history, 
philosophy,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Most  colleges  now  at- 
tempt to  give  him  during  the  first  two  years  an  understand- 
ing of  the  leading  ideas  in  these  fields  of  learning.  This  is 
not  done  by  a  Cook's  tour  of  all  human  knowledge;  the 
effort  is  to  get  the  student  to  master  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  understanding  must  rest.  .  .  . 

There  would  not  be  much  point  in  sending  young  people 
to  college  if  they  were  not  to  learn  something  they  did  not 
know  before.  Parents  who  are  not  willing  to  have  their 
children  enter  the  world  of  ideas  should  keep  them  at  home. 

That  statement  implies  problems  of  an  acute  nature 
which  must  be  faced.  In  the  world  of  ideals  are  many 
mansions  and  some  of  these  are  inhabited  by  ogres  of  no 
mean  stature.  Should  students  be  introduced  to  these? 
One  man's  ogre  is  another  man's  boon  companion. 
Which  evaluation  is  correct?  Are  some  ideas  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  academic  society?  Who  is  to  say — the  board 
of  trustees,  the  president,  the  faculty  members,  the  stu- 
dents, or  the  parents  of  the  students?  In  a  democracy 
these  are  acute  questions,  for  power  is  diffused  in  in- 


tellectual affairs,  and  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  is 
a  conceded  right.  Is  it  a  right  which  must  be  tempered  in 
educational  institutions  at  the  behest  of  powerful  minori- 
ties? The  forthright  answer  is,  "No!"  That  is  the  answer 
traditionally  given  in  the  United  States,  but  with  one 
condition  expressed  or  implied:  the  professor  may  not 
make  the  advocacy  of  a  particular  doctrine  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  the  course  he  is  giving,  but  rather  must  care- 
fully explicate  all  opinions  current  or  historical  in  the 
field.  To  be  sure,  insofar'as  he  is  a  man,  he  will  indicate 
which  opinion — or  doctrine — he  himself  prefers,  and  out- 
side the  classroom  he  may  advocate  whatever  doctrine 
he  chooses,  and  act  upon  its  premises  as  a  citizen.  All  this 
is  hard  for  the  average  citizen  to  understand.  He  would 
prefer  to  exclude  from  the  classroom  all  doctrines  of 
which  he  disapproves,  and  he  would  like  to  see  the  pro- 
fessors judged,  not  by  their  professional  competence,  but 
by  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  doctrines  he  him- 
self accepts  or  rejects.  As  a  rule  the  vocal  citizen,  when 
he  discovers  a  professor  advocating  doctrines  of  which 
he  disapproves,  cries  Communism!  and  a  Red  hunt  is 
precipitated.  This  is  what  happened  last  year  at  the 
Universities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin. 

Chicago 

THE  University  of  Chicago,  founded  in  1892,  has  a 
world-wide  fame  and  as  intense  an  intellectual  life 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  academic  world.  It  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  liberal  private  institution.  It 
is,  however,  surrounded  by  the  quicksands  of  Chicago 
business. 

For  several  years  past  a  down-state  Illinois  senator  has 
been  demanding  that  further  funds  be  refused  state  sub- 
sidized institutions  found  guilty,  on  investigation,  of 
leaching  subversive  doctrines,  and  that  the  tax  exemption 
privilege  be  withdrawn  from  private  institutions  found 
similarly  guilty.  His  resolutions  along  these  lines  were 
rejected  until  this  last  year  when  a  demand  for  a  probe 
of  the  private  institutions  in  Illinois,  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  went  through.  It  was  facilitated  by  a 
peculiar  concatenation  of  circumstances,  beginning  with 
the  announcement  of  Charles  H.  Walgreen,  operator  of 
a  national  chain  of  nearly  five  hundred  drug  stores,  that 
he  was  withdrawing  his  niece  from  the  University  be- 
cause, he  asserted,  she  was  being  subjected  to  Communist 
influences  in  the  classroom.  This  charge,  and  President 
Hutchins'  demand  that  it  be  substantiated  before  he  took 
any  action  on  it,  got  into  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  and 
the  nation.  Walgreen  asked  a  public  hearing.  The  link 
between  Mr.  Walgreen  and  the  state  senator  who  intro- 
duced the  resolution  for  an  investigation  was  a  Hearst 
employe. 

The  investigation  was  a  Roman  holiday  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  but  the  other  chief  Chicago  dailies  either 
treated  the  matter  with  frigid  correctness  or  with  un- 
concealed levity.  At  the  center  of  the  controversy  were 
Professors  Robert  Morss  Lovett  and  Frederick  Lewis 
Schuman,  and  they  were  grilled  more  because  of  their 
outside  activities  than  for  their  (Continued  on  page  184) 
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Southern  Farm  Tenancy 

The  Way  Out  of  Its  Evils 

BY  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  used  to  say,  "To 
keep  a  black  man  in  the  gutter  a  white  man  must 
stay  in  the  gutter  to  hold  him  there."  The  cotton 
tenants  have  gone  Booker  T.  Washington  one  better. 
Two  white  men  are  in  the  sharecrop  mire  for  every  one 


Negro.  Two  million  fam- 
ilies, about  eight  and  a  half 
million  people,  are  living 
in  desperate  conditions  bor- 
dering on  peonage  in  the 
southern  cotton  fields.These 
cotton  tenants  and  share- 
croppers make  up  seven 
percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  nation.  Econom- 
ically they  are  at  a  bare 
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When  an  Alabama  town  erected  a  monument  "in 
profound  appreciation  of  the  boll  weevil  and 
what  it  has  done  as  the  herald  of  prosperity" 
a  moral  was  pointed  which  this  author  drives 
home  with  recent  researches  in  the  South. 
Cotton  still  enslaves  8  million  people;  eman- 
cipation can  come  only  by  diversified  farming, 
a  long  range  program  for  which  is  here  given 


subsistence  level;  mentally  and  morally  they  are  depen- 
dents, without  control  over  their  own  destinies,  with  lit- 
tle chance  for  self-respect  or  the  exercise  of  individual 
responsibility,  with  so  little  hope  that  a  defeatest  attitude 
spreads  like  a  pall  amidst  their  squalid  huts  and  strag- 
gling fields. 

The  facts  are  now  widely 
known.  The  play  "Tobac- 
co Road"  and  the  share- 
croppers' insurrection  in 
Arkansas  have  dramatized 
the  story.  Careful  studies 
by  many  southern  scholars 


have  presented  both  the 
bizarre  details  and  the  ap- 
palling totals. 
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In  the  past  decade  the  number  of  Negro  sharecroppers  has  decreased  as  the  result  of  mass  movements  to  the  cities 


The  whole  jigsaw  picture  has  been  brought  together 
recently  in  a  booklet,  The  Collapse  of  Cotton  Tenancy,* 
in  such  clear  and  simple  form  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

The  question  is  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  A 
decadent  nation  lets  such  evils  grow  and  fester.  If  Amer- 
ica still  has  vitality  and  courage  and  imagination,  we  will 
not  sit  idly  by  while  a  great  group  of  the  population 
deteriorates,  while  a  whole  section  of  the  country  goes  to 
ruin.  Reorganization  will  not  be  easy  and  will  be  opposed 
by  natural  lethargy  and  by  the  complaisance  of  conserva- 
tives. But  the  issue  is  so  acute,  the  area  and  the  popula- 
tion concerned  are  so  huge  that  it  is  not  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  for  the  rural  South  the  alternatives  are  reform 
or  ruin. 

Brief  recital  of  main  points  will  bring  the  picture  be- 
fore us.  A  wide  belt  extending  300  miles  north  and  south 
and  stretching  1600  miles  from  the  Carolinas  to  western 
Texas  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  single  com- 
mercial crop  of  cotton.  This  whole  area  is  marked  by  the 
curse  of  tenancy.  Over  60  percent  of  those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  cotton  are  in  this  class.  Furthermore  ten- 
ancy for  decades  has  been  steadily  increasing.  It  is  an 


*  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  81  op.  $1  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic.  This  summary  is  based  upon  extensive  researches  covering  more 
than  two  years,  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  commission  consisting 
of  W.  W.  Alexander,  Charles  S.  Johnson  and  Edwin  R.  Embree.  The  com- 
plete results  of  the  study  will  be  brought  out  in  two  scholarly  volumes  now 
in  publication  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  While  the  Rosrn- 
wald  Fund  took  the  initiative  in  the  study,  it  was  a  joint  effort  with  the 
Commission  »n  Interracial  Cooperation  and  the  department  of  social  science 
at  Fisk  University,  conducted  by  the  heads  of  the  three  organizations. 


evil  that,  far  from  tending  to  remedy  itself,  is  spreading 
like  a  dismal  infection.  The  number  of  farms  operated  by 
tenants  in  the  South  was  high  enough  in  1880  when  36 
percent  were  run  by  tenants.  By  1920  the  percentage  of 
tenancy  in  the  South  had  reached  49  and  by  1930  it  was 
above  55.  These  figures  are  for  the  South  as  a  whole.  In 
the  cotton  belt  the  percentage  is  still  higher.  Out  of  every 
hundred  cotton  farms  over  60  are  operated  by  tenants. 

Southern  tenancy  is  also  becoming  increasingly  a  white 
problem.  Up  to  the  Civil  War,  cotton  laborers  were 
Negro  slaves.  After  Emancipation,  however,  white  people 
began  to  compete  with  Negroes  for  the  new  kind  of 
slavery  involved  in  tenancy.  The  white  tenants  have  in- 
creased steadily  and  rapidly,  filling  the  new  openings  in 
the  expanding  industry  and  taking  places  left  vacant  by 
Negroes  who  migrated  from  the  plantations  to  northern 
or  southern  cities.  In  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930,  white 
tenants  in  the  cotton  states  increased  by  200,000  families 
— approximately  one  million  persons.  During  the  same 
decade  Negro  tenants  decreased  by  2000  families  as  the 
result  of  mass  movements  to  cities.  Today  the  total  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  cotton  tenancy  runs  to  approxi- 
mately five  and  a  half  million  whites  and  slightly  over 
three  million  Negroes. 

Southern  sharecropping  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
condition  of  farm  tenants  elsewhere  in  the  country.  In 
many  places  in  the  North  and  West,  where  farming  has 
a  different  tradition,  tenants  are  an  honorable  and  inde- 
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pendent  group.  The  evil  is  not  in  renting  land;  it  is  in 
the  traditions  and  usages  which  have  grown  up  about 
the  share  tenant  group  in  the  old  South.  The  kingdom 
of  cotton  was  reared  first  upon  the  backs  of  black  slaves 
and,  while  today  white  workers  in  the  cotton  fields  out- 
number blacks  almost  two  to  one,  the  old  pattern  of 
"boss  and  black"  persists.  The  system  is  shot  through 
with  the  master  and  slave  relationship.  Practices  which 
were  set  up  "to  keep  the  Negro  in  his  place"  have  been 
transferred  in  large  part  to  the  whole  group  of  dependent 
tenants,  whether  colored  or  white.  Every  kind  of  abuse 
and  exploitation  is  permitted  because  of  the  old  caste 
prejudice.  Because  of  their  insistence  on  degrading  three 
million  Negro  tenants,  five  and  a  half  million  white 
workers  continue  to  keep  themselves  in  bondage. 

TENANCY,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used  in  the 
South,  does  not  include  renters  who  hire  land  for  a 
fixed  price  in  money  or  commodities.  It  applies  to  those 
who  use  the  land  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  crop  which 
they  raise.  A  difference  is  often  made  between  share 
tenants  and  sharecroppers.  The  former  furnish  some  of 
their  own  tools  and  work  stock  and  in  return  pledge  only 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  their  crop.  The  latter  usually  have 
nothing  to  offer  but  their  labor  and  in  return  pledge  half 
of  the  crop  to  the  owner.  In  addition,  both  the  share 
tenant  and  the  sharecropper  must  pay  out  of  their  portion 
of  the  crop  the  cost  of  everything  which  the  owner  or 
commission  merchant  has  furnished  him — seed,  fertilizer 
and  often  the  supplies  which  the  tenant  and  his  family 
have  consumed  during  the  year.  The  difference  in  re- 
turns and  in  dependency  is  simply  one  of  degree.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  over  one  third  of  all  tenants  in  the  South 
and  over  half  of  the  Negro  tenants  are  croppers,  that  is, 


in    the    lowest    category    of    poverty    and    dependence. 

As  a  part  of  the  age-old  custom  in  the  South,  the  land- 
lord keeps  the  books  and  handles  the  sales  of  all  prod- 
ucts. The  owner  returns  to  the  tenant  only  what  is  left 
over  of  his  share  of  the  profits  after  deduction  of  all  items 
which  the  landlord  has  furnished  to  him  during  the  year, 
plus  interest  on  all  indebtedness,  plus  a  theoretical  "cost 
of  supervision."  The  landlord  often  supplies  ilie  food— 
''pantry  supplies"  or  "furnish" — and  other  current  neces- 
sities through  his  own  store  or  commissary.  Fancy  prices 
at  the  commissary,  exorbitant  interest,  and  careless  or 
manipulated  accounts  make  it  easy  for  the  owner  to  keep 
his  tenants  constantly  in  debt. 

The  plight  of  the  tenant  at  annual  settlement  time  is 
so  common  that  a  whole  folklore  about  it  lias  grown  up 
in  the  South. 

A  tenant  offering  five  bales  of  cotton  was  told,  after  some 
owl-eyed  figuring,  that  this  cotton  exactly  balanced  his  debt. 
Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  profit  this  year,  the  tenant 
reported  that  he  had  one  more  bale  which  he  hadn't  yet 
brought  in.  "Shucks,"  shouted  the  boss,  "why  didn't  you  tell 
me  before?  Now  I'll  have  to  figure  the  account  all  over 
again  to  make  it  come  out  even." 

Of  course  every  story  of  this  kind,  and  such  stories  arc 
innumerable,  can  be  matched  by  tales  of  unreliability  and 
shiftlessness  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  The  case  against 
the  system  cannot  be  rested  on  any  personal  indictment 
of  landlords  any  more  than  it  can  be  vindicated  by  stories 
of  the  improvidence  of  tenants.  The  fact  is  that  landlords 
generally  act  as  they  find  it  necessary  to  act  under  the 
system;  tenants  do  likewise.  The  development  of  bad 
economic  and  social  habits  of  whatever  kind  on  the  part 
of  both  landlords  and  tenants  is  direct  evidence  of  a 
faulty  system. 

The  cultural  landscape  of  the  cotton  belt  is  a  miserable 
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Mississippi  cotton  field.     "White  people  have  competed,  since  Emancipation,  for  the  new  kind  of  slavery  involved  in  tenancy" 
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panorama  of  unpaimed  shacks,  rain-gullied  fields,  strag- 
gling fences,  dirt,  poverty,  disease,  drudgery,  monotony. 
Submerged  beneath  the  system  which  he  supports,  the 
cotton  tenant's  standard  of  living  approaches  the  level  of 
bare  animal  existence.  The  traditional  standards  of  the 
slave  required  only  subsistence.  The  cotton  slave — white 
or  colored — has  inherited  a  role  in  which  comfort,  edu- 
cation, and  self-development  have  no  place.  For  the  type 
of  labor  he  performs,  all  that  is  actually  required  is  a 
stomach  indifferently  filled,  a  shack  to  sleep  in,  some  old 
jeans  to  cover  his  nakedness. 

Although  living  on  abundant  land  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  temperate  zone,  tenant  families  have  probably  the 
most  meager  and  ill-balanced  diet  of  any  large  group  in 
America.  Devotion  to  the  single  cash  crop  makes  it  vir- 
tually impossible  under  the  system  to  raise  vegetables  or 
to  maintain  cows,  chickens,  and  other  means  of  nourish- 
ing diet.  Because  the  growing  of  his  own  produce  does 
not  fit  into  the  economy  of  a  cash  crop,  it  is  not  encour- 
aged by  landlords  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  determine 
the  crops  grown.  As  a  result  the  diet  is  limited  largely  to 
imported  foods  made  available  usually  through  the  com- 
missaries and  local  stores.  This  diet  can  be  and  commonly 
is  strained  down  to  the  notorious  three  M's — meat  (fat 
salt  pork),  meal  and  molasses.  Evidence  of  the  slow 
ravages  of  this  diet  are  to  be  found  in  the  widespread  in- 
cidence of  pellagra  and  in  the  general  lack  of  robustness 
and  energy  throughout  the  tenant  population. 

The  housing  is  as  bad  as  the  diet.  A  Children's  Bureau 
study  in  the  cotton-growing  areas  of  Texas  showed  64 
percent  of  the  white  and  77  percent  of  the  Negro  families 
living  under  conditions  of  housing  congestion — in  spite 
of  the  common  belief  that  overcrowding  is  a  phenome- 
non of  the  city.  The  general  condition  of  tenant  houses 
is  not  exaggerated  by  the  statement  made  by  a  tenant  in 
Alabama:  "My  house  is  so  rotten  you  can  jest  take  up 
the  boards  in  your  hands  and  cromple  'em  up.  Every- 
thing done  swunk  about  it." 

The  Landlord  Surfers  with  the  Tenant 

A  FARM  system  might  not  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
mitigated evil  if  only  the  laborers  suffered.  But  in 
the  case  of  cotton  culture  the  owners  are  almost  as  much 
at  the  mercy  of  the  system  as  the  tenants.  Even  under 
slavery  the  chief  capital  supporting  cotton  cultivation  was 
not  available  in  the  South,  a  situation  which  kept  the 
whole  area  in  a  secondary  slavery  to  the  capital  of  the 
North.  Throughout  the  whole  history  of  cotton  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  short  term  credit  to  finance  annual  opera- 
tions either  of  production  or  consumption. 

Loans  on  cotton  crops  are  speculative  and  this  risk  in- 
creases the  cost.  The  hierarchy  of  these  loans,  with  risk 
and  service  charges,  brings  an  insuperable  accumulation 
of  credit  costs  for  the  groups  lowest  down.  The  credit 
merchant  becomes  an  inescapable  part  of  the  credit  struc- 
ture. He  is  a  response  to  the  erratic  nature  of  farm  in- 
come under  the  exclusive  one  crop  economy.  These  credit 
costs  on  the  basis  of  studies  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  shown  to  drain  off  25  to  50  per- 


cent from  the  operating  capital  of  the  small  dependent 
farmers.  The  recent  introduction  of  federal  credit  agen- 
cies has  relieved  the  situation,  but  the  old  customs  are  so 
persistent  in  the  South  that  the  old  habits,  including  the 
credit  merchant,  hang  on.  Since  the  owner  is  almost  as 
dependent  upon  outside  credit  as  the  tenant,  the  land- 
lord, as  well  as  the  workers,  is  in  slavery  to  the  system. 

Louis  Fourteenth  of  France  observed  with  a  grim 
irony  that  "Credit  supports  agriculture  as  the  cord  sup- 
ports the  hanged."  Throughout  its  existence,  cotton  cul- 
ture has  been  strangling  under  an  almost  impossible 
system  of  finance.  Only  a  very  favorable  world  market  for 
this  staple  has  permitted  survival  of  the  system  and  of  the 
complex  of  social  institutions  bound  up  with  it.  Now, 
with  increasing  problems  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, cotton  culture  faces  finally  and  perhaps  fatally  the 
consequences  of  unsound  credit  and  an  inhuman  system. 

King  Cotton  Doomed 

MANY  factors  lead  one  to  believe  that  King  Cotton 
is  doomed.  Not  only  is  the  tenancy  system  in- 
tolerable on  grounds  of  humanity  but  the  dominance  of 
cotton  as  a  great  commercial  crop  is  threatened.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  factors  which  threaten  the  wealth 
and  prestige  of  the  kingdom  of  cotton: 

Loss  of  soil  fertility:  One  of  the  major  indictments  of 
the  one  crop  system  is  that  it  encourages  waste  and  im- 
providence on  the  part  of  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
Huge  areas  of  the  Old  South  have  been  literally  worn 
out  by  the  constant  iteration  of  cotton  crops.  The  tend- 
ency has  been  not  to  preserve  existing  acreage  but  to 
move  ever  westward  until  today  cotton  is  produced 
chiefly  and  most  successfully  in  Texas  and  the  adjoining 
states  rather  than  in  the  Old  South.  The  fertility  of  the 
new  land  in  the  Southwest,  together  with  its  freedom 
from  boll  weevil  and  its  adaptability  to  mechanical  effi- 
ciencies, gives  it  an  advantage  which  probably  dooms  the 
prestige  of  cotton  in  the  Old  South. 

Loss  of  world  markets:  When  the  glut  of  overproduc- 
tion or  underconsumption  brought  world  depression,  cot- 
ton was  at  once  recognized  as  a  commodity  in  which 
production  must  be  immediately  and  drastically  curtailed 
if  the  collapsed  prices  were  to  be  restored.  The  irony  of 
half-clothed  field  workers  destroying  cotton  because  peo- 
ple were  not  able  to  buy  it  is  now  an  old,  if  unpleasant, 
memory.  But  unless  we  are  to  move  out  of  a  money 
economy  into  a  realm  of  production  for  communal  needs, 
it  is  evident  that  cotton  will  never  again  be  grown  profit- 
ably in  America  in  anything  like  its  former  quantity. 
Huge  areas  elsewhere  in  the  world  have  proved  their 
capacity  to  grow  this  commodity  much  more  cheaply 
than  we.  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  large  parts  of  Africa  and 
of  the  Far  East  have  increased  their  production  enor- 
mously; Russia  has  proved  able  to  supply  her  own  needs 
and  may  later  be  ready  to  add  a  surplus  to  the  world 
market.  In  1921,  for  example,  Russian  cotton  production 
was  a  bare  43,000  bales.  In  1932-33  it  jumped  to  1,800,000 
bales. 

Competing  fabrics:  With  the  rise  of  other  fabrics,  the 
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The  Way  Out 


Below  in  brief  outline  are  the  suggestions  advanced  almost  unanimously  by 
students   of  farm   problems,   southern   statesmen   and   government   officials 


1.  That  the  federal  government  (through  some  special  agency 
set  up  for  that  purpose)  buy  up  huge  acreages  of  farm  lands  now 
in  the  hands  of  insurance  companies,  land  banks  and  others,  and 
distribute  this  land  in  small  plots  of  minimum  size  required  to 
support  farm  families,  probably  twenty  to  forty  acres  in  the  cotton 
area.  The  land  may  be  allocated  to  the  new  owners  either  on  long 
leases  or  through  contracts  of  sale  on  long-time  payment  under 
easy  terms.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  new  farmers  a  sense  of  owner- 
ship or  stability  and  to  prevent  them  from  selling  or  mortgaging 
the  holdings  or  otherwise  alienating  their  new  birthright. 

2.  That  service  agencies  be  set  up  by  regions  and  local  areas 
to  supervise,  guide  and  aid  the  new  homesteaders.  These  service 
agencies  should  not  only  give  expert  counsel,  but  also  provide 
seed,  fertilizer  and  even  certain  of  the  current  supplies  which  were 
heretofore  furnished  by  the  plantation  owner.  In  certain  instances 


the  service  agencies  will  have  to  finance  buildings  and  farm 
animals,  but  these  capital  investments  should  be  held  to  the  very 
minimum  so  that  the  homesteaders  will  not  start  with  too  burden- 
some a  debt.  It  is  believed  that  the  project  can  succeed  on  a  large 
scale  only  if  the  capital  investment  (including  land  and  whatever 
buildings,  repairs  and  animals  are  required)  does  not  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  family. 

3.  That  along  with  this  general  wide-scale  distribution  of  lands, 
experiments  be  conducted  in  unified  and  carefully  directed  types 
of  communities,  such  as  (a)  cooperative  farm  colonies,  (b)  com- 
munities with  highly  developed  services  in  schools  and  health 
and  recreational  facilities,  also  with  community  incubators,  breed- 
ing stock  and  marketing  facilities,  and  (c)  communities  of  the 
European  type  with  homes  and  public  services  concentrated  into 
villages  with  farm  lands  on  the  outskirts. 


old  position  of  cotton  is  menaced  by  factors  other  than 
barren  soil  and  new  areas.  Rayon,  made  from  wood  pulp, 
is  the  most  formidable  of  these  new  competitors.  This 
industry,  which  was  first  confined  chiefly  to  Europe,  has 
recently  made  important  strides  even  in  the  United  States. 
In  1920  the  world  production  of  rayon  was  50  million 
pounds.  By  1932  this  had  been  multiplied  ten  fold  to  516 
million  pounds.  The  production  of  rayon  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  more  than  one  hundred  fold  in  two 
decades,  from  just  over  one  million  pounds  in  1912  to 
131  million  pounds  in  1932.  In  addition  to  rayon,  other 
synthetic  fabrics  which  can  be  cheaply  manufactured  are 
preferred  to  cotton  for  many  types  of  wearing  apparel 
and  are  gaining  ground  with  menacing  rapidity. 

Just  one  word  about  the  AAA.  While  this  may  have 
been  a  wise  emergency  measure  to  rescue  the  farmers 
from  a  collapsed  market,  it  was  never  of  any  substantial 
benefit  to  the  southern  tenant.  In  many  cases  the  farm 
owner,  in  reducing  his  acreage,  simply  turned  off  surplus 
tenants,  who  thus  exchanged  a  previous  miserable  sub- 
sistence for  future  starvation  or  government  relief.  Where 
the  tenants  were  supposed  to  receive  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment compensation,  the  "boss  and  slave"  tradition  again 
came  into  play.  The  recompense  to  the  tenant  was  often 
simply  "credited  to  his  account"  by  the  landlord  who 
pocketed  the  cash.  Harrison  County,  Texas,  perfected  a 
system,  widely  used  throughout  the  South,  whereby  ten- 
ants endorsed  their  checks  over  to  the  company  store  by 
blindly  signing  the  blank  backs  of  the  checks  under  in- 
structions from  the  landlord  or  storekeeper  that  "the  gov- 
ernment wants  you  all  to  sign  these  here  crop  reduction 
contracts." 


Significantly  enough,  as  benefit  payments  for  crop  re- 
duction increased,  the  relief  load  also  increased  in  the 
same  counties — clear  evidence  that  the  sharecroppers 
were  losing  rather  than  gaining  by  the  program.  Bolivar 
County,  Mississippi,  for  example,  up  to  August  1,  1934 
received  $380,394,  the  largest  benefit  payments  in  the 
state;  yet  from  May  1933  to  May  1934,  the  amount  spent 
monthly  on  relief  in  the  county  increased  from  $1338  to 
$48,311.  Sunflower  County,  with  benefit  payments  of 
$275,875  to  August  1,  1934,  increased  its  relief  expendi- 
tures between  May  1933  and  May  1934,  from  $5668  to 
$32,325.  For  the  same  periods,  Dunklin  County,  Texas, 
received  $164,524  in  benefits,  and  increased  its  relief  ex- 
penditures from  $2584  to  $10,909. 

Neither  the  AAA  nor  its '  reversal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  has  had  much  effect  upon  the  tenant,  except  that 
each  patching  up  of  the  existing  order  seems  to  be  used 
to  depress  a  little  further  this  dependent  group.  The  ten- 
ants' plight  requires  much  more  drastic  and  constructive 
treatment  than  is  involved  in  merely  tampering  with  the 
present  system. 

The  Way  Out 

THE  only  question  that  confronts  American  states- 
men is  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  correct  the  evils 
of  cotton  tenancy?  As  to  the  evils  themselves,  there  is  no 
question.  The  system  of  cotton  culture  has  been  degrad- 
ing and  demoralizing  to  the  workers,  both  white  and 
colored,  and  has  been  neither  satisfactory  nor  profitable 
to  the  owners.  Furthermore,  what  profit  there  was  in 
American  cotton  is  likely  to  diminish  rather  than  in- 
crease in  the  generation  ahead.  (Continued  on  page  190) 
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Keystone 


A  FAREWELL  IN  NAPLES 

In  Rome  II  Duce  says,  "WE  will  conquer  whatever  the  cost  and  however  great  the  sacrifices" 


The  It 


ahans 


Th 


emseives 


BY  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


I  WAS   one   of    the   half 
million  who  were  crowd- 
ed into  the  Piazza  Ve- 
nezia    last    October    when 
Mussolini   cried   havoc  and 
let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  I 
was    struck    by    the    small 

number  of  those  around  me  who  actually  cheered  his 
fighting  speech.  Numerous  friends  of  mine  who  heard 
that  address  over  the  radio  were  greatly  surprised  when 
I  told  them  this,  for  over  the  air  the  applause  had 
sounded  overpowering.  This  was  because  the  reserved 
space  directly  in  front  of  Mussolini  and  the  microphone 
was  occupied  by  some  fifteen  thousand  ardent  young 
Fascists,  a  combined  claque  and  cheering  section.  I  was 
later  similarly  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  quietness 
of  the  crowds  in  Siena  and  Arezzo  on  the  anniversaries 
of  the  March  on  Rome  and  of  Vittorio  Veneto,  both  of 
which  have  become  great  Fascist  holidays.  There  was 
little  applause  as  the  militia  marched  by.  The  salutes 
were  few  and  perfunctory. 

No  one  can  spend  three  and  a  half  months  traveling 
through  Italy,  as  I  have  just  done,  without  sensing  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  Italian  people  are  fun- 
damentally opposed  to  the  Abyssinian  War  and  more 
than  restive  under  Fascism  itself.  From  time  to  time,  to 
be  sure,  great  adunatas  or  assemblies  are  celebrated  in  all 
of  the  cathedral  squares  of  Italy  and  next  day  the  press 
announces  that  these  solemn  "plebescites"  demonstrate 
how  unanimous  is  the  support  being  given  Mussolini. 
While  these  gatherings  are  impressive  to  the  tourist,  it  does 
not  take  long  to  find  out  that  most  of  the  participants  at- 
tend only  because  of  compulsion,  and  that  the  bystanders 
join  the  crowd  simply  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

The  movies  are  perhaps  the  best  places  in.  which  to 
gauge  real  public  sentiment.  In  the  darkness  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  and  denounce  those  who  refuse  to 
applaud.  Every  cinema  has  its  weekly  newsreel  furnished 
by  Luce,  the  propagandist  film  agency  of  the  Italian 
government.  The  appearance  of  ubiquitous  Mussolini 
upon  the  screen  is  greeted  with  either  complete  and  chill- 
ing silence  or  with  a  handclap  or  two  which  emphasizes 
the  quiet.  This  coldness  of  the  audiences  is  true  not  only 
of  northern  and  central  Italy,  but  also  of  Naples  and 
even  of  Rome  itself.  In  Rome,  indeed,  I  attended  one 
cinema  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia 
which  was  filled  with  officers  and  black-shirts  and  yet 
the  showing  of  Mussolini  and  of  the  army  maneuvers 
raised  only  one  solitary  hand  of  applause. 

This  lack  of  popular  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
Italian  people  for  the  Abyssinian  War  is  in  sharp  con- 


Just  back  from  several  months  in  Racist  Italy, 
one  of  our  keenest  social  observers  gives  his 
impressions  of  what  lies  behind  the  cables  from 
Rome — and  his  intimate  encounters  with  the 
Italian  people  in  the  midst  of  the  Ethiopian  War 


trast  to  the  hectic  and  emo- 
tional cheering  which  as  a 
boy  I  remember  seeing  our 
public  display  over  the  war 
with  Spain.  It  is  certainly 
very  different  from  the  wild 
enthusiasm  with  which  the 

British  crowds  sent  their  troops  off  to  South  Africa  on 
an  imperialistic  mission  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Part 
of  this  extraordinary  restraint  is  of  course  due  to  the  dig- 
nified bearing  of  the  Italian  people.  The  people  see  no 
reason  to  celebrate  an  adventure  which  will  cost  them 
dearly  in  lives  and  money  and  which  promises  to  give 
them  nothing  substantial  in  return. 

II 

ON  the  waterfront  at  Naples  I  was  accosted  by 
a  young  sailor  who,  expecting  to  be  called  to  fight, 
begged  me  to  help  smuggle  him  out  of  the  country  and 
into  America.  Friends  of  mine  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences in  other  southern  Italian  cities.  It  is  not  therefore 
merely  the  Germans  of  the  Tyrol  who  are  trying  to 
escape  being  pressed  into  the  army  to  fight  a  war  in 
which  they  do  not  believe. 

This  popular  disaffection  extends  deeply  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Fascist  party  itself.  Many  of  the  older  men  wear- 
ing Fascist  buttons  spoke  openly  to  me  of  the  foolhardi- 
ness  of  the  Abyssinian  venture  and  of  the  great  injury 
Mussolini  was  inflicting  on  the  country.  One  told  me 
frankly  that  he  believed  II  Duce  was  insane.  "The  way 
his  eyes  roll,"  he  declared,  "shows  that  he  is  a  paranoiac." 
Another  who  had  been  a  party  member  since  1922  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  now  believed  Fascism  and  Mussolini 
to  be  profoundly  injurious  to  the  country  and  abhorrent 
to  all  lovers  of  liberty. 

Signs  were  evident  everywhere  of  great  economic  suf- 
fering. One  of  the  boasts  of  Mussolini,  echoed  by  tourists 
of  the  tearooms,  is  that  he  has  banished  beggars  from  the 
streets.  Professional  begging  is,  to  be  sure,  a  thing  of  the 
past-.  But  again  and  again  I  was  approached  by  children 
and  by  adults,  stamped  with  all  the  marks  of  malnutri- 
tion and  slow  starvation,  who  asked  for  food.  If  my  wife 
and  I  would  start  Jo  share  our  picnic  lunch  with  them, 
we  would  suddenly  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
or  more.  Children  would  spring  out  of  doorways,  like 
sparrows  apparently  from  nowhere.  They  would  devour 
our  bread,  meat  and  cheese  with  every  sign  of  ravenous 
hunger. 

In  the  cities  of  northern  Italy,  where  it  is  icy  cold  in 
winter  and  where  the  rains  and  winds  are  sharp  and 
penetrating,  I  saw  children  without  coats,  their  feet  stick- 
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ing  out  of  their  shoes,  blue  with  cold.  How  intense  the 
suffering  must  be  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  earnings  of  the  employed  workers  do  not  exceed 
$5.50  a  week.  With  this  they  must  pay  for  rice  at  three 
times  the  world  price;  wheat  at  $2.70  a  bushel;  sugar  at 
25  cents  *a  pound,  meat  at  from  28  to  40  cents  a  pound, 
and  clothing  on  the  American  scale  of  prices.  Coffee  at 
$1.60  a  pound  is  completely  beyond  the  diet  of  the 
workers. 

Bad  as  living  conditions  are,  they  are  getting  steadily 
worse  as  more  and  more  money  has  to  be  raised  to  sup- 
port the  army  in  Abyssinia.  Throughout  my  stay  the  cost 
of  living  rose  steadily  without  any  corresponding  in- 
crease in  wages. 

How  ironic,  in  view  of  the  present  suffering,  is  Mus- 
solini's boast  from  his  luxurious  headquarters  in  the 
Palazzo  Venezia  and  the  Villa  Torlonia,  that  "we  will 
conquer  whatever  the  cost  and  however  great  the  sacri- 
fices!" He  intends  to  carry  out  his  program  irrespective 
of  the  cost  to  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Italy. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  imposition  of  sanctions  has 
temporarily -stiffened  certain  sections  of  public  opinion 
behind  II  Duce.  Orlando,  the  wartime  premier  who  gave 
up  his  university  chair  rather  than  take  the  Fascist  oath 
of  allegiance  and  the  exiled  Arturo  Labriola,  who  has 
denounced  the  abuses  of  Fascism,  have  both  announced 
their  support  of  the  government  in  the  present  crisis.  On 
the  other  hand,  workmen  have  assured  friends  of  mine 
in  central  Italy  that  there  people  were  saying,  "We  have 
no  right  to  be  in  Abyssinia.  The  other  countries  are  cor- 
rect in  objecting." 

After  traveling  through  twenty-two  cities,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct impression  that  if  the  pressure  of  sanctions  increases 
and  if  further  military  reverses  are  suffered  by  the  Italian 
armies,  then  popular  sentiment  will  turn  increasingly 
against  the  war  and  that  a  widespread  internal  revolt  will 
in  all  probability  break  out.  If  the  League  powers  were 
only  to  pluck  up  the  courage  to  impose  oil  sanctions  and 
stand  firm  against  Fascist  aggression,  I  am  fairly  confi- 
dent that  within  a  year  we  would  see  the  political  end  of 
Mussolini.  When  a  regime  which  is  based  upon  force 
rather  than  the  free  consent  of  its  citizens,  loses  that 
power,  it  must  inevitably  fall.  A  democracy  can  with- 
stand disaster.  An  armed  dictatorship  never  can. 

Now  England  is  blamed  by  the  Fascist  press  as  the 
evil  genius  which  would  deny  to  Italy  the  use  of  the 
same  methods  which  she  herself  has  practiced  in  the  not 
distant  past.  A  considerable  amount  of  public  feeling,  has 
therefore  been  whipped  up  against  the  English.  It  is, 
however,  a  tribute  to  the  essential  kindliness  of  the  Italian 
people  that  although  Mrs.  Douglas  and  I  must  have  been 
thought  by  most  of  the  persons  whom  we  met,  to  be 
English,  and  although  we  never  concealed  our  opinions 
and  often  argued  with  strangers  whom  we  met  on  trains, 
we  were  uniformly  treated  not  only  with  courtesy  but 
with  great  friendliness.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  in  time  of  war  would 
treat  the  supposed  nationals  of  an  almost  openly  hostile 
country  in  any  comparably  courteous  fashion. 


The  Italians  who  are  disillusioned  with  Fascism  and 
Mussolini  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  war  are  in  the 
main  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Youngsters  in  their  teens 
and  young  men  in  their  twenties  are  still  easily  intoxi- 
cated with  the  heady  wine  of  militaristic  nationalism. 
Fascism  gives  to  them  the  opportunity  of  parading  be- 
hind blaring  bands  and  of  bustling  about  in  an  impor- 
tant manner  on  semi-public  errands.  To  most  of  them 
the  prospect  of  soldiering  in  Abyssinia  is  a  glorious  ad- 
venture not  made  less  attractive  by  the  postcards  dis- 
played everywhere  of  naked  Ethiopian  beauties. 

TO  absorb  the  vital  energies  of  the  youth  not  in  the 
army,  sport  is  fostered  on  an  extensive  scale.  Vir- 
tually every  city  has  its  stadium,  like  those  which  blos- 
somed on  the  campuses  of  American  universities  during 
the  twenties.  The  inter-city  soccer  games  not  only  attract 
tens  of  thousands  of  spectators  but  fill  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  newspaper  space.  It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
the  times  that  European  youth  which  was  so  scornful  of 
the  preceding  generations  for  allowing  the  war  to  come 
has  fallen  so  easy  a  prey  to  Fascism.  For  it  was  the  young 
men  of  the  middle  and  upper  economic  classes,  like  Bui 
bo  and  Grandi,  who  killed  and  terrorized  for  Mussolini 
— as  their  German  cousins  did  for  Hitler.  The  generous 
ardor  of  youth  has  been  prostituted  to  false  ends  in  Italy 
and  Germany;  and  it  may  well  require  a  revolt  of  the 
middle-aged  to  save  the  young  from  themselves. 

The  forces  which  restrain  the  discontented  from  stag- 
ing a  revolt  are  of  course  centralized  terrorism  and  prop- 
aganda. Youngsters  and  older  men  of  the  gangster  type 
are  the  human  instruments  of  the  terror.  An  indiscreet 
remark  in  conversation  may  lead  to  arrest,  trial  before  a 
special  Fascist  court,  and  sentences  of  five  years'  im- 
prisonment. Informers  are  continually  busy  ferreting  out 
the  discontented.  Certainly  the  terror  is  persistent  and 
forceful.  An  American,  long  resident  in  Italy,  who  for- 
merly had  a  considerable  circle  of  cultivated  Italian 
friends,  told  me  that  everyone  of  these  had  by  now  either 
mysteriously  disappeared,  without  ever  being  heard  of 
again,  or  was  known  to  be  in  prison.  It  requires  bravery 
of  an  unusual  character  to  face  the  prospect  of  beatings 
and  imprisonment  for  opposition  to  the  regime  and  it  is 
partially  this  which  keeps  the  growing  number  of  anti- 
Fascists  in  subjection. 

Martyrdom  seems  ineffective  because  it  is  almost  al- 
ways anonymous.  You  can  gladly  suffer  for  an  ideal  if  you 
feel  that  your  example  is  stirring  others.  But  in  Italy  the 
Fascists,  because  of  their  control  of  the  press  and  of 
propaganda,  throw  a  blanket  of  silence  over  the  fate  of 
those  who  resist.  No  publicity  is  given  either  to  the  spy 
system's  acts  or  reprisals.  I  was  in  Rome  in  1931  when 
De  Bosis  flew  over  that  city  dropping  his  handbills  of 
revolt.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  event  in  the  news- 
papers, and  to  this  day  apparently  no  one  knows  what 
became  of  De  Bosis.  While  perhaps  no  heroic  act  is 
wholly  in  vain,  resistance  must  seem  to  most  Italians  like 
shouting  in  the  face  of  a  tornado.  Inability  to  make  one- 
self heard  discourages  many  whom  the  terror  does  not 
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intimidate.  In  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  those 
who  are  imprisoned  are  not  generally  subjected  to  the 
systematic  and  sadistic  tortures  which  the  German  Nazis 
use.  The  Italian  people  are  by  nature  so  essentially  civil- 
ized and  kindly  that  even  a  Fascist  government  is  afraid 
lest  it  go  too  far. 

The  Fascist  regime  also  derives  a  large  part  of  its 
strength  from  the  active  or  passive  support  of  the  large 
industrialists  and  land  owners.  It  is  a  matter  of  sober 
historical  record  that  they  furnished  most  of  the  funds 
and  in  some  cases  the  personnel  which  Mussolini  used 
to  beat  up  the  socialists,  trade  unionists,  and  cooperators 
and  to  destroy  the  liberal  Catholic  movement  under  Don 
Sturzo.  Mussolini  could  not  have  come  to  power  with- 
out them  and  he  has  protected  them  in  many  ways.  Irk- 
some as  some  of  the  Fascist  regulations  are  to  the  owners 
of  industry,  they  realize  that  it  is  their  defense  against 
socialization.  This  exercises  a  powerful  restraining  influ- 
ence upon  men  of  wealth  who  are  decent  and  idealistic. 
I  have  for  example  a  rich  young  friend  in  Genoa  whose 
eyes  flashed  as  he  told  me  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Fascist  and  who  had  nothing  but  disgust  for  their 
policies.  But  when  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  join  the 
opposition,  the  real  reason  finally  came  out.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  group  which  might  displace  the  Fascist 
would  tax  away  the  great  fortunes  and  democratize  in- 
dustry and  he  was  all  the  more  afraid  of  this  because  the 
men  of  wealth  had  in  general  aided  and  abetted  the 
Fascist  cause.  He  was  willing  to  pay  the  human  cost  of 
opposing  Fascism  but  he  was  not  willing  to  pay  the  pos- 
sible economic  cost. 

Ill 

PROPAGANDA  is  an  even  more  effective  weapon 
than  terror  in  keeping  the  Fascists  in  control.  The 
adult  generation  is  fed  with  a  constant  stream  of  dis- 
torted history,  doctored  news  and  a  continuous  glorifica- 
tion of  II  Duce.  Italy  is  represented  as  having  won  the 
war  almost  single-handed,  after  which  she  was  cheated 
of  her  rightful  spoils  by  France,  England  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Fascism  is  represented  as  having  saved  Italy 
from  internal  collapse  in  1922  when  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  chief  disorders  after  the  failure  of  the 
strikers  in  1920  came  from  the  Fascists  themselves  at  a 
time  when  Italy  was  rapidly  getting  on  her  feet.  Not  only 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  early  radical  program  of  Fas- 
cism, virtually  .none  of  which  has  been  carried  out,  but 
those  who  agitate  for  it  are  sentenced  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment. Thuggery  by  Fascist  bands  is  presented  as 
heroism,  while  opponents  are  treated  as  the  lowest  of 
the  low. 

Parroting  the  tiresome  press-handouts  of  the  Ministry 
of  Propaganda,  the  newspapers  are  almost  identical  in 
make-up  and  content,  seldom  exceeding  six  pages,  so 
that  it  makes  virtually  no  difference  which  paper  one 
reads.  The  venerable  Corriere  della  Sera  (once  almost 
the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Italy)  is  indistiguishable 
from  Mussolini's  own  Popolo  d'ltalia.  Only  //  Lavoro  of 
Genoa  prints  sly  comments  and  historical  analyses  to  in- 


dicate that  it  is  not  completely  coordinated.  In  the  papers 
the  Italian  armies  are  always  victorious;  the  real  enemies 
of  the  world  are  the  freemasons,  the  believers  in  liberty, 
and  the  communists — all  lumped  together  in  the  same 
confused  fashion  which  is  displayed  by  our  gutter  press 
when  it  attacks  those  whom  it  accuses  of  undermining 
"Americanism."  One  large  paper  actually  bears  on  its 
masthead  the  sapient  declaration  that  "Mussolini  is 
always  right." 

Once  in  a  long  while  the  censor  nods.  The  first  edition 
of  the  afternoon  papers  of  December  27  included  Laval's 
complaint  that  Italy  had  not  accorded  the  Hoare-Laval 
proposals  the  courteous  consideration  which  they  de- 
served and  that  Mussolini's  Pontinia  speech  had  made 
matters  worse.  Such  journalistic  accidents  are  always 
quickly  repaired.  Naturally  the  intelligent  reading  public 
is,  as  in  Germany,  disgusted  with  the  press  and  places 
little  credence  in  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  Ethiopian  War  was  the  way  in  which  the 
crowds  in  Rome  and  other  cities  milled  around  the  news- 
paper kiosks  to  read  the  headlines  of  the  foreign  papers 
and  to  buy  them  in  preference  to  their  own.  Unreliable 
and  pro-Fascist  as  most  of  these  foreign  papers  were — 
for  those  which  are  realistic  and  accurate  about  Italy  are 
barred — the  crowds  knew  that  they  were  still  more  de- 
pendable than  any  home  newspaper.  In  order  to  check 
this  dangerous  rush  to  foreign  news,  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, after  a  fortnight,  forbade  the  foreign  journals  from 
being  displayed  to  the  public  eye,  ordering  them  to  be 
kept  in  the  back  part  of  the  shops  and  to  be  sold  only  on 
specified  demand. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  person  of  Mussolini,  how- 
ever, that  the  barrage  of  publicity  is  most  overpowering. 
Everywhere  his  scowling  portrait  looks  down  upon  you; 
while  every  shop  carries  his- picture.  His  epigrams  are 
posted  for  the  delight  of  the  masses:  "Say  it  with  can- 
nons!" "It  is  better  to  live  for  a  day  like  a  lion  than  for  a 
thousand  years  like  a  lamb."  "For  forty  years  we  have 
been  patient  with  Ethiopia.  Now  enough!"  "We  will 
shoot  straight,"  "To  whom  does  Ethiopia  belong?  To 
us!" 

In  Urbino,  the  town  made  famous  by  Raphael  and  by 
the  good  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  one  could  see  nothing 
but  such  placards,  while  Padua,  where  the  work  of 
Giotto,  Donatello  and  Mantegna  may  be  seen  at  their 
best  and  where  Marsigli  dreamed  his  mediaeval  dream 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  skulls  with  daggers  in  their 
mouths  were  stamped  on  every  column.  The  noble 
square  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice  fairly  screams  at  one  with 
hysterical  catchwords. 

The  glorification  of  Mussolini  seeks  to  unite  around  a 
personality,  groups  which  could  never  agree  upon  a  com- 
mon doctrine.  A  dictator  must  pretend  that  he  is  always 
right;  otherwise  men  might  claim  to  be  justified  in  op- 
posing his  leadership.  Leading  almost  inevitably  to  the 
assertion  of  infallibility,  dictatorship  in  turn  requires 
that  the  dictator  should  popularly  be  regarded  as  being 
divinely  inspired.  The  Caesars  (Continued  on  page  182) 
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New  Schoolman 


BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


To  the  modernistic  New  School  Alvin 
Johnson  has  brought  the  warmth  and 
vigor  of  a  prairie  pioneer  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  many-sided  scholar 


A  MONG  the  pleasant  brick  houses  on  West  12  Street, 
/A     the  northern  boundary  of  New  York's  Green- 
./.  JL  wich  Village,  the  "functional  architecture"  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  is  as  unexpected  as  would 
be  a  skyscraper  at  a  New  England  crossroads.  And  yet 
there  is  after  all  a  certain  Tightness  in  that  uncompromis- 
ing facade  of  steel  and  glass  in  the  neat  nineteenth  cen- 
tury street,  for  the  School  itself,  in  the  worn  ways  of  edu- 
cation, is  something  fresh  and  adventurous.  Giving  no 
credits,  examinations  or  degrees,  it  calls  itself  "an  insti- 
tution of  higher  adult  education."  There  are  also  courses 
leading  to  advanced  degrees  under  a  graduate  faculty  of 
internationally  famous  scholars,  banished  by  European 
dictatorships,  most  of  them  proscribed  because  of  their 
race  by  Nazi  Germany,  now  brought  together  at  the 
New  School  as  the  "University  in  Exile."  When  that 
unique  University  celebrated  in  January  its  second  year, 
President    Roosevelt   pointed    to    it    as   an   example   of 
"American    adherence    to    the    principle   of   intellectual 
freedom,"  educators  and  philanthropists  hailed  it  as  "the 
only  free  German  faculty  in  the  world,"  not  only  a  cen- 
ter for  outstanding  research  and  study  but  also  "a  means 
of  counteracting  propa- 
ganda designed  to  in- 
terfere with  intellectual 
freedom  in  the  United 
States."  But  to  tell  of 
the  New  School  it  is 
necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  about  Alvin 

Johnson  who  was  one 

of  its  founders  in  1919, 

and  who  has  been  its 

director  since  1923. 
If    you    happen    to 

come  from  the  Middle 

West,  to  find  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  New  School 

is  as  surprising  as  that 

austere     building     in 

West    12    Street.    His 

office     is     an     acutely 

"modern"  room,  irreg-  The  New  5^, 
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Alvin  Johnson 


ular  in  shape,  reached  by  a  narrow,  curved  hallway.  Ceil 
ing  and  floor  are  painted  gray  and  black,  the  walls  i 
clear,  insistent  red.  The  desk  juts  out  before  great  case 
ment  windows.  Books  and  papers  overflow  the  desk  tof 
and  recessed  shelves  that  break  the  walls.  In  an  alcove 
stands  the  cool  marble  figure  of  a  Greek  girl,  headless 
armless,  but  beautiful  as  youth  itself.  To  anyone  from 
the  prairie  states  this  is  a  strange  setting  for  a  big,  plain, 
quiet  Scandinavian  who,  if  he  wore  a  frock  coat  and  a 
soft  black  hat,  could  be  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church 
back  home,  or,  in  overalls,  a  farmer  who,  when  the  day's 
work  is  done,  sits  in  stocking  feet  beside  the  coal  range 
reading  Peer  Gynt  or  Bjornson's  poems. 

The  son  of  Danish  pioneers,  Dr.  Johnson  comes  of 
A  family  with  a  long  tradition  of  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing, which  includes  the  learned  and  eccentric  Tycho  Brahe 
who  in  the  sixteenth  century  studied  the  stars,  corrected 
astronomical    quantities   and   was    tutor   to    the   young 
Copernicus.  He  has,  too,  the  Scandinavian  tradition  of 
hardihood  and  independence.  And  for  those  who  relish 
symbolism  there  is  a  story  of  Alvin  Johnson's  father,  and 
how,  eighty  years   before  the  University  in   Exile,  he 
shouldered  a  Jewish  burden.  The  elder  Johnson  was  a 
pacifist.  But,  as  his  son  says,  "For  a  young  man  what 
excitement  is  there  equal  to  battle?"  and  he  went  off  to 
fight  in  the  first  Schleswig-Holstein  war.  On  his  return 
(it  was  in   1851)   he  was  detailed  to   help  drill  some 
Schleswig-Holsteiners  who  by  the  fortunes  of  war  had 
become  Danes.  Those  who  proved  slow  to  follow  orders 
in  Danish  were  to  be  struck  across  the  face  with  the  flat 
of  the  sword.  The  young  officer  was  bilingual,  and  he 
explained  his  orders  in  German,  thereby  earning  a  harsh 
reprimand.  In  resentment  he  ran  away,  resolved  to  go  to 
free  America.  Once  on  the  road  he  realized  that  he  could 
not  cross  the  border,  that  to  be  caught  meant  disgrace  as 
a  deserter.  As  he  plodded  along,  he  met  a  Jewish  peddler 
bowed   under   a   heavy   pack   and   moaning  with   each 
breath. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  young  Dane. 
"My  load— my  load— it  is  too  heavy!" 
"Here's   the  way,"  suggested   the  young  fugitive,  "I 
will  carry  it  for  you  without  pay  clear  to  Kiel,  if  you  will 
say  that  I  am  your  servant.  Will  you  do  that?" 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


The  peddler  readily  agreed.  The  load  on  his  back, 
Johnson  tramped  seventy  miles,  and  crossed  the  border 
in  safety.  From  Kiel  he  took  ship  for  New  York.  At  Ellis 
Island  officials  glanced  at  the  young  immigrant's  signa- 
ture, "John  Johnson  Deyrup,"  and  curtly  told  him, 
"There  is  no  such  name  as  'Deyrup' "  (a  pre-Teutonic 
place  name  like  the  more  familiar  'Northrup')  "John 
Johnson's  enough  for  you."  Re-christened,  he  set  off  for 
the  West  and  "free  land." 

Alvin  Johnson  was  born  and  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  a 
bend  of  the  Missouri  River  in  northeastern  Nebraska.  In 
an  "autobiographical  note"  he  once  wrote: 

By  my  tenth  year  I  could  handle  a  team  and  most  farm 
machinery  efficiently.  When  I  was  thirteen  my  father  made 
a  formal  agreement  with  me  by  which  I  took  over  the  farm 
on  shares,  on  a  five-year  tenancy.  We  expected  that  I  should 
be  able  to  save  up  enough  money  to  carry  me  through  col- 
lege. For  it  had  been  taken  for  granted,  from  the  day  of  my 
birth  [he  was  the  eldest  son],  that  I  would  develop  the  hun- 
ger for  scholarship  that  had  characterized  my  mother's  fam- 
ily since  time  immemorial. 

In  spite  of  drought  and  hog  cholera,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  where  he  specialized  in  the  clas- 
sics as  heavily  as  the  university  regulations  permitted. 
The  war  with  Spain  took  him  away  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  the  scholar's  effort  to  "penetrate  the  life  of  an 
earlier  and  it  seemed  to  me  richer  civilization."  After 
months  in  a  camp  at  Chicamauga,  Ga.,  doing  military 
exercises  that  were  even  then  obsolete,  seeing  the  ranks 
of  fellow-Nebraskans  mowed  down  by  dysentery,  ty- 
phoid and  malaria,  he  went  to  Columbia  University  to 
study  political  science.  The  classics  and  comparative 
philology  seemed  irrelevant  to  the  problems  raised  by 
that  grim  experience. 

AFTER  taking  his  doctorate,  he  spent  fourteen  years  as 
•L  A-  a  professor  of  economics  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Columbia, 
the  Universities  of  Nebraska,  Chicago,  Texas,  at  Stanford 
and  at  Cornell.  Back  in  New  York  he  helped  launch  The 
New  Republic,  and  wrote  for  it  not  only  economic  edi- 
torials and  articles,  but  many  "light  middles,"  those  semi- 
serious  stories,  sketches,  essays,  with  which  editors  try  to 
"balance"  heavier  fare. 

The  first  year  after  the  World  War  was  a  time  of  eager- 
ness and  hope.  The  world,  made  safe  for  democracy, 
could  go  forward  in  the  way  of  progress  and  justice. 
British  liberals  were  acclaiming  Labor  and  the  New 
Social  Order  and  their  enthusiasm  was .  contagious.  In 
this  country,  on  college  campuses  and  among  liberal  lay- 
men, there  was  a  growing  sense  of  a  gap  in  our  intel- 
lectual life.  Higher  education,  it  was  felt,  had  been  made 
a  mechanical  process  of  courses  and  credits.  Curiosity, 
eagerness,  love  of  learning,  did  not  have  much  to  feed 
on  in  college  and  languished  with  the  end  of  formal 
education.  The  phrase  "adult  education"  was  not  yet 
current.  But  the  idea  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  edu- 
cation as  a  lifelong  process  of  giving  and  taking  in 
terms  of  experience  rather  than  "credits"  was  abroad  in 
liberal  circles.  In  New  York  City  it  crystallized  in  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 


The  school  started  in  five  old  houses  on  West  23  Street. 
They  were  remodelled  for  school  purposes,  but  the  fine 
proportions  of  the  rooms,  the  friendly  fireplaces,  the 
sense  of  peace  and  gracious  living  were  preserved.  "Charm 
was  part  of  the  plan,"  Dr.  Johnson  says.  The  first  group 
of  teachers  included  James  Harvey  Robinson,  John 
Dewey,  Thorsten  Veblen,  Robert  W.  Bruere,  Leo  Wol- 
man,  Wesley  Mitchell.  Most  of  the  courses  were  con- 
cerned with  "the  new  social  order,."  But  by  1921  the  first 
"deflation"  had  occurred,  and  with  the  business  depres- 
sion came  a  more  acute  intellectual  reaction.  Just  as  a 
neurosis  carries  its  victim  into  extreme  egoism,  so  the 
down  swing  of  1921  carried  the  liberal  away  from  his 
social  philosophy  into  a  preoccupation  with  his  own  per- 
sonality. If  it  was  to  ride  out  the  depression,  the  New 
School  had  to  have  not  only  a  financial  but  a  curricular 
overhauling.  Its  two-year  experience  had  proved  the 
validity  of  its  appeal  and  of  its  informal  lecture-discus- 
sion method  of  teaching.  Alvin  Johnson  was  asked  to 
serve  as  director. 

"T  WANTED  to  stay  in  the  background,"  he  says  look- 
JL  ing  back  to  that  period.  "Like  all  liberals  I  hated  to 
take  responsibility.  You  know  a  liberal  is  at  his  best  in 
sound  thinking,  but  he  expects  someone  else  to  attend 
to  the  chore  of  making  it  work."  The  new  task  demand- 
ed what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  "a  whole  change  of  idea"  for 
a  man  who  had  been  an  academic  theorist  and  was  now 
called  on  to  become  an  administrator. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  New  School  has  continued 
to  evolve  as  a  compromise  between  academic  education 
and  popular  education.  Its  curriculum  has  been  shaped 
to  the  requirements  of  "the  intelligent  public,"  rather 
than  to  "requirements  for  a  degree."  Since  most  of  the 
income  of  the  school  is  derived  from  student  fees  the 
enterprise  is,  as  its  director  states,  "continually  put  to  the 
test  of  solvency."  This  he  regards  as  a  priceless  endow- 
ment. It  means  that  the  content  and  even  the  method 
of  the  courses  has  to  keep. step  with  changing  events  and 
interests.  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  some  disappointment 
in  the  result.  "I  should  have  preferred,"  he  says,  "a  pro- 
gram of  forty  economics  courses,  myself  giving  the  prin- 
cipal ones."  But  in  the  twenties,  when  the  students  were 
concerned  with  the  behavior  of  man  as  an  individual 
instead  of  man  as  a  member  of  a  social  group,  general 
psychology,  behavioristic  psychology,  individual  psychol- 
ogy, psycho-analysis,  mental  hygiene,  elbowed  economics 
and  social  welfare.  There  was  a  demand  for  art.  "I  wasn't 
sure  we  wanted  it,"  Dr.  Johnson  admits,  "It  seemed  to 
interfere  with  the  intellectual  process."  The  first  offer- 
ing was  a  composite  course  in  the  graphic  arts,  music 
and  poetry.  Now  the  school  has  both  theoretical  and 
"workshop"  courses  in  writing,  painting,  drama,  music, 
dancing. 

"The  process  still  goes  on,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
"Anything  that  lives  can  get  into  the  curriculum.  And 
now  we  are  back  on  the  earlier  cycle:  the  common  inter- 
est is  beginning  to  be  interesting  again." 

The  winter  the  boom  broke  (Continued  on  page  188) 
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Courtesy  Ferargil  Galleries,  New  York 


LAKES  WITHOUT  WATER 


THE  FATE  OF 
THE   SEMINOLES 

Paintings  by 
EUGENE   SAVAGE 


SOUTH  MOON  UNDER 


The  Seminole  Indians  of  the  Florida 
Everglades,  who  never  have  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
now  are  Feeling  all  the  desolation  of 
a  ravaged  land  as  the  government  drains 
and  reclaims  the  swamps  in  which  they 
have  long  hunted  and  fished.  Careless- 
ness has  touched  off  forest  fires  which 
burned  their  villages.  Tourists  make 
holiday  in  their  land  Touched  by  their 
dignity  in  disaster  Eugene  Savage,  the 
mural  artist,  has  presented  their  case 
against  the  white  man's  ways  in  a  series 
of  moving  and  dramatic  paintings 


BISCAYNE  HOLIDAY 


GAUNT  TAMARAC 


Sterilization  and  Social  Betterment 


BY  J.  H.  LANDMAN 


THE  world  is  regarding 
with    amazement     the 
experiment    in    human 
sterilization   which   Germany 
began  in  January  1934.  About 

70,000  persons  have  been  sterilized  and  the  German 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  plans  to  sterilize  at  least  an- 
other 350,000  with  a  view  toward  improving  the  quality 
of  the  future  German  population  by  exterminating  in- 
herited disease.  Sterilization  may  be  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory. The  country  is  divided  into  eugenic  districts. 
Each  district  has  a  court  including  a  judge  president,  a 
medical  officer,  and  a  physician  who  is  expert  in  heredi- 
tary disease.  After  due  deliberation,  the  fate  of  the 
patient  is  determined  by  a  majority  decision  of  this  court, 
subject  to  a  final  appeal  in  a  higher  eugenic  court. 

The  German  law  applies  to  patients  suffering  from 
eight  special  groups  of  infirmities.  They  include  mental 
deficiency,  four  different  forms  of  mental  disease,  and 
the  physical  diseases  of  hereditary  blindness,  hereditary 
deafness  and  serious  hereditary  physical  defects.  The 
German  sterilization  law  is  not  intended  to  exterminate 
non-Aryans  but  to  improve  the  German  national  stock. 
It  does  not  include  in  its  scope  the  sterilization  of  Sem- 
ites or  other  non-Aryan  groups.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  law  has  been  violated  so  as  to  cause  the  sterili- 
zation of  patients  exclusively  because  they  were  non- 
Aryans. 

Does  such  a  measure  actually  ensure  a  better  popula- 
tion ? 

Psychiatrists  believe  that  heredity  accounts  for  80  or 
90  percent  of  the  mental  deficients;  the  other  cases  may 
be  due  to  injuries  before  or  after  birth.  Even  in  this 
minority,  some  eugenicists  contend,  there  may  have  been 
an  hereditary  predisposition.  But  mental  deficiency  is 
a  recessive  mental  quality  and  as  such  may  appear  in 
the  children  of  apparently  normal  parents  who  are  latent 
carriers  of  mental  deficiency.  Who  should  be  sterilized, 
these  parents  or  their  children?  How  can  we  detect  the 
apparently  normal  person  who  is  a  carrier?  Will  the 
sterilization  of  the  children  ever  rid  us  of  mental  defi- 
ciency? What  is  even  more  embarrassing  is  the  fact  that 
occasionally  bearers  of  mental  deficiency  are  parents  of 
children  who  develop  into  superior  people,  even 
geniuses. 

Of  the  mental  diseases  mentioned  in  the  German  law, 
epilepsy  and  Huntington's  chorea  are  frequently  heredi- 
tary. However,  epilepsy  may  be  acquired  as  a  result  of 
accident  and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  transmitted;  further, 
epileptics  are  born  of  latent  carriers  of  epilepsy  who 
themselves  are  apparently  normal.  Complete  eradication 


How  far  should  society  30  in  preventing 
the  birth  of  children  to  those  who  are 
unfit  to  have  them  or  to  care  (or  them? 


of  this  disease  could  be 
achieved  only  by  sterilizing 
apparently  normal  but  latent 
parent-carriers  of  epilepsy  and 
not  by  sterilizing  their  epi 

leptic  children.  Obviously  this  is  not  feasible.  Hunting- 
ton's  chorea  is  an  hereditary  disease  of  middle  age.  The 
sterilization  of  these  patients  usually  is  futile  because 
ordinarily  they  already  are  parents  when  their  ailment 
becomes  known. 

The  other  two  mental  diseases  included  in  the  Ger- 
man law  are  manic-depressive  psychosis  and  dementia 
praecox.  They  give  the  eugenicist  considerable  concern 
because  they  are  to  be  found  in  both  hereditary  and  ac- 
quired forms,  and  when  hereditary,  do  not  follow  the 
Mendelian  rules  of  inheritance.  Manic-depressive  psycho- 
sis is  believed  to  be  hereditary  in  about  80  percent  of  the 
cases  and  dementia  praecox  in  about  50  percent  of  the 
cases.  The  children  of  parents  suffering  from  either  dis- 
ease may  have  normal  offspring  or  offspring  with  any 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  mental  disease.  Sterilization 
of  affected  individuals  would  considerably  reduce  the 
number  of  hereditary  cases  of  these  diseases. 

'"T"'HE  problem  that  confronts  the  eugenicist  is  that 
J.  often  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
incapacity  is  "hereditary,"  and  here  again  there  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  apparently  normal  parent  who  is  a  carrier. 
Obviously  the  aim  of  the  German  human  sterilization 
legislation  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  German  stock 
will  not  be  completely  achieved.  Nevertheless,  if  the  law 
is  honestly  administered,  the  German  government  will 
succeed  in  reducing  considerably  the  number  of  individ- 
uals suffering  from  these  incapacities. 

Germany  is  a  recent  convert  to  the  cause  of  human 
sterilization.  The  movement  was  espoused  in  1928  by 
the  province  of  Alberta  in  Canada;  in  1929  by  Denmark, 
Finland  and  the  canton  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland;  and  in 
1932,  by  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico.  England, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia  are 
seriously  considering  the  adoption  of  this  social  measure. 
The  United  States,  however,  is  its  pioneer  and  its  chief 
advocate.  The  first  American  sterilization  bill  was  intro- 
duced unsuccessfully  in  Michigan  in  1897.  Indiana  led 
in  1907  in  passing  the  first  of  sixty-four  sterilization  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  in  the  various  states.  Today 
twenty-seven  states  in  the  United  States  permit  human 
sterilization:  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
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Oregon,  Soiuh  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  Nevada,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  have  had  laws  of  this  type  which 
were  declared  unconstitutional  because  they  violated  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  in 
that  they  denied  the  persons  in  question  human  liberty 
"without  due  process  of  law."  The  hostility  of  organized 
religious  groups  and  of  the  humanitarians  played  no 
small  part  in  nullifying  the  sterilization  laws  of  these 
three  states.  In  all  more  than  18,000  persons  have  been 
sterilized  in  this  country  as  the  result  of  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

Like  other  modern  nations,  the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted with  a  grave  population  problem.  Of  the  125 
million  people  in  our  country,  more  than  25  million  are 
to  be  classed  at  the  present  time  as  "socially  inadequate" 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
their  surroundings.  They  include  the  mentally  deficient, 
such  as  the  morons  and  the  idiots;  the  mentally  diseased, 
such  as  those  suffering  from  dementia  praecox  and  ma- 
nic-depressive psychosis;  the  dependents,  such  as  the  un- 
employed, the  deaf,  the  deformed,  and  the  blind;  the 
delinquent,  such  as  the  wayward  and  the  criminals;  the 
degenerate,  such  as  the  sadists  and  the  drug  addicts;  and 
the  infectious,  such  as  the  tuberculars  and  the  syphilitics. 
Many  of  these  people  are  socially  desirable;  others  are 
socially  undesirable.  Some  are  of  superior  inheritance, 
others  so  inferior  that  we  should  be  averse  to  their  con- 
tinuation in  our  society. 

Alarmist  eugenicists  point  out  eloquently  that  these 
maladjusted  and  unadjusted  people  multiply  more  rap- 
idly than  normal  people,  and  that  our  civilization  thus 
is  doomed  to  destruction.  They  contend  also  that  these 
unfortunate  people  are  not  competent  to  rear  the  future 
citizens  of  our  country.  Optimistic  eugenicists  dispute 
these  contentions.  They  declare  that  more  complete  and 
precise  statistical  records  would  show  that  the  number 
of  social  misfits  is  not  in  reality  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  socially  adjusted.  They  hold  also  that 
the  iniquities  of  our  social  order  have  rendered  many  of 
the  present  misfits  "socially  inadequate,"  and  that,  with  a 
fundamental  social  change,  most  of  these  people  will 
find  an  appropriate  social  and  economic  place  for  them- 
selves. 

1-1  HE  solution  of  this  grave  population  problem  is 
'  J-  hindered  by  the  exaggerated  contentions  of  some  of 
our  eugenicists.  Eugenics  is  an  infant  science.  As  yet  it 
has  contributed  little  scientifically  established  fact.  Yet 
meager  information  is  employed  to  defend  race  superi- 
ority, ancestor  worship,  snobbery,  class  distinction  and 
intellectual  aristocracy.  Along  with  other  measures  such 
as  birth  control  for  the  less  fortunate  people,  restrictive 
marriage  laws,  eugenic  education,  and  institutionaliza- 
tion,  these  eugenicists  place  high  hopes  in  human  sterili- 
zation. 

The  American  program  of  human  sterilization  has 
been  criticized  severely  from  the  standpoint  of  law,  re- 
ligion and  humanitarianism.  On  eight  different  occa- 


sions our  slate  sterilization  laws  have  been  declared  un- 
constitutional because  they  violated  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  in  that  they 
denied  "due  process  of  law,"  and  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws"  to  all  classes  of  people;  and  because  the  sur- 
gical operation  was  "a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment" 
and  therefore  constituted  a  violation  of  the  state  con- 
stitution. 

This  type  of  legislation,  however,  has  withstood  the 
barrage  of  criticism.  The  constitutionality  of  these 
acts  has  been  upheld  in  ten  legal  cases  starting  with  the 
eventful  Bticf^  vs.  Bell  decision  of  May  2,  1927  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  That  decision  declared 
that  the  Virginia  law  authorizing  the  sterilization  of  the 
mentally  deficient  and  others,  under  careful  safeguards, 
is  not  void  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  that 
Carrie  Buck  had  an  adequate  trial  and  was  not  discrim- 
inated against  arbitrarily  in  contrast  to  similar  heredi- 
tary idiots  at  liberty. 

America's  Experience 

npHE  sterilization  operation  is  not  castration.  It  is 
JL  vasectomy  in  the  case  of  the  man  or  salpingectomy 
in  the  case  of  the  woman.  The  former  is  a  simple  minor 
operation  which  provides  for  the  cutting  and  the  tying 
off  of  both  sperm  ducts,  preventing  the  emission  of  the 
sperm.  In  salpingectomy  both  oviducts  are  cut  and  tied 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  ova  into  the  uterus.  These 
operations  cause  permanent  sterility.  Vasectomy  is  usual- 
ly performed  under  a  local  anesthetic  and  occupies  about 
10  minutes.  The  length  of  the  hospitalization  varies  from 
one  to  seven  days.  Salpingectomy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  major  operation,  as  serious  as  removing  an  appendix, 
but  the  mortality  rate  is  nil.  The  operation  requires  a 
general  anesthetic  and  two  or  three  weeks  in  the 
hospital. 

Since  sterilization  is  not  castration,  it  does  not  seri- 
ously affect  the  sex  life.  In  a  few  cases  the  sex  urge  was 
subdued  and  in  other  cases  it  was  even  heightened.  It 
was  found  that  about  one  third  of  the  married  people 
who  were  sterilized  were  unhappy  subsequently  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  It  might  well  be  argued  that  a  still  larger 
number  of  married  people  who  are  mentally  and  physic- 
ally normal  are  unhappy.  Whether  or  not  the  patient's 
mental  adjustment  was  improved  after  sterilization  is 
difficult  to  declare.  The  case  histories  vary.  Where  im- 
proved mental  functioning  follows,  training  and  habits 
acquired  in  an  institution  might  be  responsible. 

An  analysis  of  our  state  laws  reveals  that  of  the  vari- 
ous socially  inadequate  classes  that  are  subject  to  sterili- 
zation, the  mentally  deficient,  the  idiots,  the  insane,  the 
epileptics,  and  the  imbeciles  are  most  frequently  in- 
cluded. These  represent  the  infirmities  which  present 
the  greatest  weight  of  scientific  evidence  of  inheritability. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  a  few  state  laws,  prostitutes, 
persons  convicted  of  at  least  two  crimes,  drug  addicts, 
and  sodomists  are  subject  to  sterilization.  There  is  no 
scientific  evidence  that  such  people  necessarily  are  unfit 
to  bear  children  though  it  (Continued  on  page  190) 
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A  Half  Century  of  London 

From  Victoria  to  Edward  VIII 
BY  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


BY  means  of  the  New 
Survey     of     Lon- 
don,* completed  at 
the  close  of  George   the 
Fifth's     reign,     we     are 
enabled  not  only  to  form 

a  broad  estimate  of  the  greatest  city  ever  known  in 
Europe,  but  also  to  make  a  comparison,  of  quite  extraor- 
dinary interest,  between  the  London  of  Edward  VIII  and 
the  now  remote  and  legendary  metropolis  of  Victorian 
England.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  are  not  possessed  of  full 
material  for  a  comparison  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  any 
one  of  the  world's  capitals;  and  since  the  past  half- 
century  has  witnessed  a  vast  social  transformation,  we 
have  here  a  unique  opportunity  of  study.  And  for  this 
opportunity  we  are  indebted  most  to  one  man,  whose 
pioneer  work  was  of  so  remarkable  a  character  and  value 
that  I  will  begin  with  a  brief  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Charles  Booth  (1840-1916)  came  of  a  stock  which  it 
would  be  accurate  to  describe  as  among  the  finest  of  the 
English  middle  class.  His  family  belonged  to  the  Uni- 
tarians of  Liverpool.  They  were  serious  and  well-to-do; 
and  because  of  the  religious  tests  that  were  enforced  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  able  sons  of  this  group,  like  those  of 
kindred  communities  in  other  parts  of  England,  had  to 
make  their  way  in  the  professions  and  into  public  life 
without  benefit  of  the  old  universities.  At  22  Charles 
Booth  was  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  a  ship-owning 
firm.  It  developed  into  the  Booth  Steamship  Company, 
owners  of  a  very  famous  line.  For  many  years  Charles 
Booth  was  chairman  of  the  company.  He  was  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  always  small  band  of  commercial  states- 
men. He  married  a  niece  of  Macaulay,  the  historian. 

He  grew  up,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  with  the  trade 
union  movement,  and  from  his  earliest  years  as  an  em- 
ployer had  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  problems  of  in- 
dustry and  poverty.  Essentially  conservative  in  outlook, 
he  was  the  first  prominent  man  in  England  to  identify 
himself  with  old  age  pensions.  He  believed  in  business 
initiative  and  leadership,  and  insisted  that  all  the  enter- 
prises of  our  economic  society  must  be  "tried  in  the  court 
of  profit  and  loss."  Thus  he  was  an  opponent  of  socialism; 
and  there  is  irony  of  a  not  unfamiliar  kind  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  through  work  as  an  investigator 
under  Booth's  direction  that  his  eminent  kinswoman 
Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney  Webb)  found  her  way 

*  THE  NEW  SURVEY  OF  LONDON.  Directed  by  Sir  H.  Llewellyn 
Smith,  for  the  London  School  of  Economics.  Seven  volumes,  and  two 
volumes  of  maps.  London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 
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"Comparisons  with  the  past  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  comprehension  of  all  that  exists  today; 
without  them  we  cannot  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
things." — Charles  Booth,  Life  and  Labour  in  London 


into  the  opposing  camp. 
In  1S87,  the  year  of  Vic- 
toria's jubilee,  Charles 
Booth  produced  his  first 
essay  in  the  great  modern 
field  of  the  social  survey. 
This  was  a  report  on  conditions  in  an  affrighting  section 
of  the  East  End,  romantically  named  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets (that  is,  the  one-time  villages  adjoining  the  Tower 
of  London).  Booth  had  already  started  on  his  great  In- 
quiry into  the  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London, 
the  publication  of  which  was  spread  over  some  fourteen 
years.  The  Inquiry,  as  completed  in  1903,  filled  seventeen 
volumes,  and  it  is  interesting  for  us  nowadays  to  note 
how  the  material  was  distributed.  Four  volumes  were 
devoted  to  Poverty,  five  to  Industry,  and  no  less  than 
seven  to  religious  and  allied  institutions  and  activities. 
Could  there  be  a  more  curious  commentary  on  the  social 
transformation  of  a  great  city  within  the  short  term  of 
forty  years?  In  the  New  Survey  of  London  there  is  no 
section  given  to  the  churches  and  religious  societies. 

/CHARLES  BOOTH'S  great  Inquiry  was  the  parent 
\^j  of  all  the  social  surveys.  Out  of  the  vision  and  sci- 
ence of  this  fine  citizen,  we  may  say,  came  all  the  rest: 
in  Britain  the  long  series  of  studies,  official  and  non- 
official,  which  have  revealed  the  actual  England  to  its 
government  and  citizens;  in  America  all  the  examples, 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  to  "Middletown"  and  be- 
yond. Booth's  work  befell  at  the  right  and  ripe  moment. 
The  limits  and  defects  of  private  benevolence  were  ad- 
mitted. The  old  notion  of  poverty  as  a  curse  directly  re- 
lated to  the  moral  character  of  the  individual  was  being 
slowly  abandoned.  The  science  of  society  was  emerging. 
Even  the  politician  and  the  municipal  councillor  were 
beginning  to  see  that  the  facts  of  the  modern  city  had 
to  be  collected  and  classified. 

Between  the  direction  of  the  Booth  Inquiry  and  that 
of  the  New  Survey  there  is  one  particular  difference 
which  has  its  own  significance.  The  Inquiry  was  an  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  The  present  Survey  falls  naturally 
within  the  scope  of  a  great  university,  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  assisted  by  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  and  other  foundations,  while  the 
editing  has  been  done  by  a  board  under  the  headship  of 
a  well-known  authority,  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith. 

Booth  limited  himself  to  the  County  of  London,  an 
area  of  about  120  square  miles  which,  when  his  Inquiry 
began,  had  just  been  delimited  as  the  administrative  area 
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under  the  London  County  Council.  The  New  Survey  is 
ot  larger  scope,  tor  in  the  past  forty  years  Greater  Lon- 
don has  spread  far  into  the  home  counties.  This  region  is 
nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the  county,  and  it  held  at 
the  time  of  the  last  census  a  population  of  just  under 
5,700,000.  For  Charles  Booth  and  his  helpers  the  domi- 
nant fact  of  Victorian  London  was  Poverty:  why  were 
the  many  poor?  And  by  the  word  poor,  said  Booth,  "I 
mean  to  describe  those  who  have  a  sufficiently  regular 
though  bare  income,  such  as  18  to  21  shillings  per  week 
for  a  moderate  family."  (The  words  in  italics  have  a  ter- 
rible sound.)  Those  shillings  make  the  equivalent  of 
about  five  dollars  a  week.  The  figure  stands  for  Booth's 
poverty  line;  and  in  1890  fully  one  third  of  the  people  of 
London  endured  existence  on  or  below  that  deplorable 
standard. 

Let  us  look  first  at  a  few  figures  taken  from  the  New 
Survey  in  order  to  see  how  the  poverty  line  has  been 
shifted. 

The  actual  minimum  wage  in  1890  was  round  about 
a  pound  a  week.  Today  the  corresponding  figure  is 
roughly  double  that — 40/-  or  $10.  England  in  the  last 
century  was  a  land  of  very  low  prices  and  of  low  rentals: 
otherwise,  of  course,  the  wage  scale  that  looked  so  pitiful 
to  the  American  workman  would  have  meant  a  standard 


Greater  London:  outer  thick  line.     County  of  London,  which 
line.     New  Survey  Area:  shaded  portion.     Circlet:  5,  10  and 


of  living  no  better  than  that  of  Central  Europe.  Charles* 
Booth  put  the  dwellers  on  the  poverty  line  at  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  total  population.  The  statisticians  of  the 
New  Survey  concluded  that  the  percentage  can  now  be 
stated  at  less  than  8,  while  notiag,  however,  that  the 
standard  in  question  is  essentially  that  of  a  generation 
ago,  when  the  common  assumption  was  that  a  huge  ma- 
jority must  be  miserably  poor.  Since  1890  the  average 
wage  in  London  has  risen  about  106  percent;  that  of  the 
casual  worker  by  130  percent.  The  cost  of  living,  it  is 
estimated,  has  risen  by  something  over  80  percent,  so 
that,  roughly  speaking,  the  worker's  earnings  should 
purchase  not  less  than  one  third  more  of  consumer's 
goods.  Booth's  poverty  wage,  necessarily,  was  spent  on 
the  barest  necessities  of  living.  In  the  New  Survey  it  is 
reckoned  that  the  small  wage  earner  of  today  spends 
about  60  percent  of  his  weekly  pittance  on  these  barest 
needs  and  should  have  40  percent  for  other  purposes — 
hardly  if  at  all  less  exigent.  Rent  is  the  largest  single 
item  and  it  must  continue  to  be  so.  Indeed,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  on  the  whole  the  percentage  allotted  to  rent 
will  show  a  tendency  to  increase,  for  the  movement  to- 
wards rehousing  is  national  and  has  recently  taken  on 
the  character  of  a  crusade.  Housing  reformers  until  a  few 
years  ago  felt  themselves  to  be  butting  against  a  stone 

wall.  The  landlord  and  build- 
ing interests  seemed  to  be  in- 
vincible, and  they  were  aided 
by  a  lamentable  lethargy 
among  the  people  themselves. 
It  was  notorious  that  the 
better  paid  working  class  fam- 
ily was  too  often  content  with 
home  accommodation  in  many 
cases  far  below  the  standard 
which  might  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  wage  level.  This 
is  so  no  longer.  The  rehousing 
movement  is  far  wider  and 
more  rapid  than  it  has  ever 
been,  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  young- 
er generation  will  drive  it 
forward.  But  one  result,  un- 
doubtedly, is  that  the  rent 
cannot  be  a  diminished  item 
in  the  weekly  budget. 

This  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tion of  overcrowding,  that 
long  established  and  appalling 
evil  of  London.  There  is  per- 
haps no  topic  dealt  with  in 
the  New  Survey  that  makes  a 
more  discouraging  appearance 
than  this.  In  forty  years  the 
steady  tendency  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  course,  has  been  out- 
wards. The  population  of  the 
county  has  decreased  since 
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1890;  it  is  ihc  outer  districts  that  have  expanded,  and 
the  fact  is  noted  that  overcrowding  has  actually  in- 
creased in  certain  border  boroughs  while  the  notorious 
old  slum  areas  of  the  center  have  shown  a  more  or  less 
steady  improvement.  London  during  the  coming  decade 
may  be  expected  to  grapple  with  its  remaining  slum 
areas.  The  borough  councils  will  continue  the  work  of 
providing  dwellings  for  a  considerable  percentage  of 
workers  near  the  center,  while  the  London  County 
Council  will  go  forward  to  the  completion  of  those  large 
planned  estates  on  the  rim 
of  the  metropolitan  prov- 
ince which  since  the  War 
have  furnished  the  stand- 
ard of  family  dwelling  and 
of  suburban  planning  for 
the  whole  of  Britain. 

"There  is  something  fic- 
titious in  the  conception  of. 
an  average  working  class  family,"  remarks  one  of  the 
contributors.  Certainly  there  is,  and  in  thus  simply  put- 
ting the  point  the  writer  in  question  is  calling  attention 
to  a  major  new  fact  of  social  England.  Education,  migra- 
tion, and  the  continuous  creation  of  new  industries, 
trades  and  pastimes  are  turning  all  the  classes  in  and  out. 
Charles  Booth  was  engaged  in  making  the  record  of  a 
stratified  society.  The  nineteenth  century  had  almost 
reached  its  close  before  the  extraordinary  class  system  of 
England  began  to  break.  The  governing  power  was  still 
held  by  men  whose  wealth  was  rooted  in  the  soil.  The 
majority  of  members  of  Parliament  were  connected  with 
the  landed  families.  Gladstone's  liberal  cabinets  were  still 
aristocratic.  We  had  not  yet  started  to  any  serious  extent 
upon  the  taxation  of  inheritance.  The  working  class  was 
a  great  static  mass,  without  a  separate  political  conscious- 
ness, its  members  almost  entirely  acquiescent  in  the 
destiny  that  condemned  them  to  poverty  and  subordina- 
tion. The  American  or  Canadian  who  looks  upon  the 
English  social  structure  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Edwardian  epoch  would  still  contend  that  the  stratifica- 
tion is  there,  that  the  working  class  is  aware  of  hard  bar- 
riers dividing  it  from  the  middle  class.  And  yet  to  any 
Englishman  whose  active  memory  covers  the  changes  of 
the  past  forty  years  the  dissolution  of  the  caste  system  is 
a  demonstrable  fact.  The  working  class  family  was  a 
static  unit.  The  children  grew  up  in  the  subject  class. 
Equality  to  the  Victorian  Englishman  was  fantastic  im- 
possibility. No  doubt  in  the  main  it  still  is:  but  in  a  single 
generation  what  an  amazing  transformation  of  the  Lon- 
don scene! 

'""T'WO  recent  occasions  we  have  had,  apart  from  the 
J_  New  Survey,  for  pointing  the  comparison.  One  was 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Toynbee  Hall;  the  other  was 
the  publication  of  a  volume  of  reminiscences  by  George 
Lansbury,  the  most  typical  representative  of  East  London 
in  public  life.  From  the  pictures  drawn  by  Lansbury  and 
on  behalf  of  Toynbee,  two  things,  I  think,  stand  out — 
the  merciless  rigor  of  the  old  class  division,  and  the  gulf 


"To  guide  and  control  the  development  of  Lon- 
don, to  improve  the  housing  of  its  population  and 
its  means  of  communication,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  ever  growing  amenities  of  daily 
life  are  tasks  of  paramount  importance  and  com- 
plexity."-— George  V,  opening  Lambeth  Bridge 


that  separated  the  West  from  the  East  in  Victorian  Lon 
don.  When  Samuel  Barnett  founded  Toynbee  Hall  in 
1884  Whitechapel  was  the  center  of  a  bleak  social  desert 
unknown  to  and  unrecognized  by  the  comfortable  class- 
es. Dreary  as  it  still  is,  dreary  likewise  as  are  the  similar 
districts  printed  in  colors  so  dark  on  the  excellent  Survey 
maps,  they  provide  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  I  am 
stressing  here — that  the  ancient  social  structure  of  Eng- 
land is  dissolving  under  the  manifold  influences  of  a 
newer  democratic  system. 

Consider  a  few  of  th 
more  obvious  illustrations 
When  Charles  Booth  was 
examining  the  facts  of  il- 
literacy he  had  to  record 
that  fully  one  half  of  Lon- 
don parents  in  1890  ha< 
never  attended  school.  Thi 
schools  of  London  toda 

will  stand  comparison  with  those  of  most  metropolita 
cities.  A  few  years  hence,  if  the  peace  of  Europe  is  not 
broken,  the  Government's  new  plans  for  secondary  and 
technical  education  should  put  the 'London  system  well 
in  the  lead.  A  generation  ago  the  worker  was  a  virtual 
outcast  in  English  society.  The  national  social  services 
were  confined,  one  could  almost  say,  to  elementary  school- 
ing and  the  poor  law.  In  London  at  least  one  elderly  per- 
son in  every  four  ended  life  in  an  institution  for  the  desti- 
tute, the  criminal  or  the  insane.  There  was  no  state 
provision  for  the  aged,  no  health  or  unemployment  in- 
surance, no  labour  exchanges,  no  public  child  welfare. 
The  general  condition  of  affairs  might  have  been  de 
scribed  as  social  anarchy  tempered  in  a  small  measure 
by  the  voluntary  benefit  societies.  Edwardian  London  has 
plenty  to  do  in  order  to  draw  level  with  the  best  of  the 
world's  capitals,  but  at  least,  compared  with  the  London 
of  1890,  it  can  claim  to  be  a  city  of  progress  and  light. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  for  a  large  majority  of  readers  the 
concluding  volume  of  the  New  Survey  will  exceed  al 
the  others  in  interest.  Its  title,  Life  and  Leisure,  proclaim, 
an  undeniable  advance,  for  in  Victorian  London  the 
working  people  had  no  leisure  that  was  worth  writing 
about.  True,  a  large  part  of  the  time  to  spare  in  our  age 
is  idleness  enforced  by  the  lack  of  gainful  work.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  London  during  the  past  decadi 
or  so  has  suffered  much  less  than  other  great  cities  from 
unemployment,  for  a  variety  of  causes.  The  New  Survey 
was  well  advanced  by  1929,  so  that  the  section  describing 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  must  be  read  as  reflecting  con 
ditions  before  the  coming  of  the  greater  depression.  We 
have  chapters  devoted  to  popular  amusements,  the  re- 
markable expansion  of  public  entertainment,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  agencies  for  adult  education,  and  for 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl. 

The  London  people  are  immensely  more  sober  and! 
well-behaved  than  they  were  in  the  Victorian  age.  They 
drink  much  less  and  the  conditions  of  drinking  are  pro- 
gressively less  sordid — although  Americans,  having  seem 
their  women  depart  from  the  old  American  abstinence 
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without  the  assistance  or  degradation  of  the  public  bar, 
continue  to  be  shocked  by  Saturday  and  Sunday  night 
scenes  in  the  great  cities  of  England  and  Scotland.  Beer 
costs  much  less  than  it  did  and  is  less  potent;  whisky  is 
not  within  the  reach  of  the  English  worker.  But  while 
drinking  has  declined  gambling  has  increased.  The  Eng- 
lish working  folk  gamble,  mainly  on  horses  and  dogs, 
with  a  surprising  persistence  and  eagerness,  which  seems 
hard  to  understand  when  one  considers  the  trifling  re- 
wards and  the  universality  of  the  daily  heartbreak.  The 
movies,  needless  to  say,  are  the  most  popular  form  of 
entertainment.  Programs  in  the  average  picture  house 
change  on  Thursday,  and  most  of  the  family  seem  to  col- 
lect the  pennies  needed  for  two  visits  in  the  week. 

THE  chapter  on  Crime  in  this  volume  will  seem 
singularly  tame  to  the  American  reader.  He  will  say 
that  the  features  which  he  has  learned  to  associate  with 
the  life  of  a  great  city  are  hardly  mentioned  here.  He 
will  ask  whether  London  is  a  metropolis  without  an 
Underworld,  whether  he  is  really  to  believe  that  London 
is  a  stranger  to  the  linked  iniquity  of  police,  vice  ring, 
and  municipal  grafter.  He  will  not  accept  it,  and  yet  this 
must  be  the  inference  from  the  general  picture  here  pre- 
sented. 

The  municipal  life  of  London,  with  its  28  boroughs 
and  London  County  Council,  would  appear  to  offer  a 
minimum  of  opportunity  to  the  professors  of  what  the 
man  in  the  Ibsen  play  called  "the  morals  of  the  higher 
rascality,"  although  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  English  local  government  would  wish  to  deny 
that  the  contractor  and  the  middleman  contrive  to  main- 
lain  some  practices  that  have  become  established  under 
all  forms  of  democracy.  As  for  crime  in  general,  the 
authors  of  these  chapters  are  led  on  the  whole  to  fairly 
hopeful  conclusions  and,  contrary  to  the  common  belief, 
they  hold  that  crimes  against  property  in  London  do  not 
show  an  increase.  The  companion  chapter  is  headed  In- 
dulgence and  Delinquency.  It  is  of  course  illuminating, 
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although  the  more  expert  American  reader  may  be  in- 
clined to  feel  that  it  lacks  the  rigorous  completeness 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  in  corresponding  studies  on 
his  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  in  this  chapter  that  I  find 
what  I  take  to  be  the  most  astonishing  single  statement 
in  the  whole  Survey — namely,  that  the  number  of  profes- 
sional prostitutes  in  London  may  not  be  more  than  3000. 
The  figure  is  rather  casually  given:  it  might  well  have 
been  explained  at  greater  length.  If  we  are  to  accept  it  as 
being  anywhere  near  the  reality,  then  clearly  we  must 
infer  that  regular  prostitution  has  been  reduced  in  the 
greatest  capital  of  the  Old  World  to  a  point  so  far  below 
the  smallest  hitherto  known  for,  say,  any  city  of  even  one 
million  inhabitants,  that  we  seem  to  have  moved  into 
an  entirely  different  stage  of  metropolitan  life  in  relation 
to  one  terrible  and  baffling  evil. 

Sex  delinquency,  says  the  writer  of  this  chapter,  "is 
preeminently  a  mischief  which  can  be  prevented  but 
seldom  cured."  Among  the  obvious  agencies  of  preven- 
tion are  a  variety  of  interests  and  recreative  activities. 
Modern  youth,  one  might  argue,  is  poorly  served  in  this 
respect,  nor  is  it  apparent  how,  no  matter  how  great  the 
expansion  of  adult  education  and  opportunities  for 
healthful  play,  the  life  of  a  crowded  metropolitan  province 
can  be  so  developed  as  to  give  the  coming  generations  a 
tolerable  chance. 

The  human  material  of  London,  despite  the  preva- 
lent degradations  of  cockneyism,  is  wonderfully  good. 
Margaret  MacMillan,  running  a  nursery  school  and  train- 
ing center  in  one  of  the  most  depressing  districts  of  South 
London,  always  maintained  that  the  children  of  this  city 
were  born  to  an  essentially  uncorrupted  heritage.  She 
asked  only  for  money  and  support  and  the  open  air  to 
prove  her  principle.  No  Londoner  ever  spoke  with  great- 
er knowledge,  or  perhaps  with  an  equal  insight.  And 
the  assurance  that  was  in  Margaret  MacMillan  would 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  varied  testimony  of  a  number 
of  households,  brought  together  in  a  fascinating  appendix 
to  the  last  volume  of  the  New  Survey.  The  compilers 
induced  a  number  of  men  and  women,  in  different  parts 
of  Greater  London  to  describe  their  normal  day,  their 
family  and  its  economy,  their  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
what  not.  We  take  it  that  the  households  Were  in  no  way 
preferentially  chosen;  we  may  be  certain  that  these  men 
and  women  are  to  be  regarded  as  average  London  people. 
They  reveal  themselves  as  good  and  simple  folk,  con- 
scientious, intelligent,  occupied,  and  in  a  positive  sense 
happy.  The  feature  of  their  confessions  that  strikes  one 
as  most  revealing  is  their  general  contentment.  They  ask 
for  little,  and  that  usually  on  behalf  of  their  families.  The 
burden  of  the  mothers'  statement  quite  frequently  is,  "I 
am  really  quite  satisfied  with  life  as  it  is,  if  only — "  And 
the  reservation  will  be  nothing  more  unreasonable  than 
a  slight  margin  of  income,  a  small  addition  of  rest,  a 
basis  of  security  in  work,  a  genuine  opportunity  for  the 
growing  children. 

These  pages  disclose  something  of  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  honest  men  and  women  making  up  a  com- 
munity of  which  any  country  would  be  proud. 
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Pressure  Groups 

BY  NELS  ANDERSON 


E5ERTY       Leaguers 
and     Communists 
alike    forget    that 
people  live  where  they  are 
and  that  no  movement  is 

big  enough  to  sweep  everyone  along.  Americans  are 
varied  and  scattered.  Many  people  are  too  close  to  im- 
mediate problems  or  too  loyal  to  local  traditions  to  be 
captured  by  any  wholesale  crusade.  The  unemployed, 
for  example,  may  sound  alike  when  they  call  from  every- 
where.for  work  or  relief,  but  they  want  work  or  relief 
where  they  are.  For  the  most  part  when  they  visualize 
social  security,  it  is  in  relation  to  familiar  scenes  and 
institutions.  If  they  would  accept  their  lot  you  would  not 
even  lump  them  into  the  category  of  an  "irreconcilable 
pressure  group."  But  they  parade;  they  protest;  they 
make  demands;  they  write  millions  of  letters  to  officials. 
Throughout  the  country  they  conduct  themselves  in 
such  a  uniform  manner  that  some  observers  believe  the 
similarities  indicate  nationwide  organization.  The  fact 
that  no  one  can  find  underlying  lines  of  organization 
only  adds  to  this  conviction  that  unemployed  groups  are 
being  knit  together  into  a  great  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  government.  Such  notions  are  too  prevalent  to  be 
ignored,  but  at  the  same  time  almost  too  silly  to  be 
answered  and  certainly  too  tragic  to  be  laughed  at. 

With  public  relief  and  public  work,  unions  of  the 
unemployed  have  been  inevitable.  They  are  fairly  well 
distributed.  At  first  largely  confined  to  the  big  cities, 
to  places  like  Union  Square  in  New  York  or  Bughouse 
Square  in  Chicago,  they  have  spread  till  Union  Square 
fills  the  land.  Barber  shop  gangs  have  expanded  into 
leagues,  councils  and  associations — all  members  unem- 
ployed, all  calling  themselves  workers.  However  modest 
or  meritorious  the  demands  of  these  fraternities  of  the 
jobless  they  usually  get  a  bad  public  hearing.  Unlike 
industrialists  at  odds  with  the  government's  policy,  the 
unemployed  seldom  get  favorable  press  attention.  They 
get  called  names.  Nevertheless,  they  continue  to  parade, 
to  pass  resolutions,  to  write  letters  of  protest. 

They  are  irreconcilable,  not  because  they  ask  for  work 
or  relief,  but  because  they  never  stop  asking.  They  state 
their  demands  in  every  conceivable  way.  They  crowd 
through  the  doors  of  every  relief  station  and  of  every 
WPA  office.  They  surround  social  workers  in  the  street. 
They  exhibit  the  American  spirit  of  determination, 
celebrated  in  success  stories  of  salesmen  who  made  good 
by  sheer  stick-to-it-iveness.  That  their  demands  every- 
where are  similar  is  not  evidence,  however,  that  the 
unemployed  are  united  into  a  single  band.  Here  and 
there  you  find  Communist  leaders.  But  the  Hearst  news- 


As  the  jobless  put  industry,  labor  and  taxpayers 
on  the  defensive  this  observer  describes  the  Haves 
and  Have-nots  as  "irreconcilable  pressure  groups" 

wake  of  Russia — or  even 
some  would  approve  that, 
communist  leaders,  the  rank 


papers  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  unemployment 
movement  in  the  United 
States  is  following  i 
of  Germany,  althoug 
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their  needs  through  the  governmental  system  now  in 
existence.  It  is  true  they  ask  for  their  constitutional 
rights,  but  so  also  do  the  rest  of  us  want  our  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I ECONCILABIL1TY  is  relative.  In  dealing  with 
the  unemployed  pressure  groups,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  now  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  have  been  able  to  answer 
some  questions  satisfactorily.  Some  groups  have  not 
been  reconciled  and  will  not  be.  Perhaps  they  cannot 
be.  Social  workers  are  not  without  some  share  in 
creating  this  atmosphere  of  irreconcilability.  Social  work 
is  the  art  of  adjusting.  But  the  art  developed  in  rela- 
tion to  private  charity,  where  a  recipient  of  relief  w; 
presumably  grateful.  It  has  been  something  of  a  shock 
to  some  professional  social  workers  to  discover  that  a 
recipient  of  public  relief  has  the  same  rights  as  a 
client  that  he  has  as  a  citizen.  Coming  to  the  public 
service  with  the  benevolent  attitudes  of  private  charity, 
some  social  workers  have  been  almost  as  frustrated  as> 
their  clients.  Unwittingly,  they  have  at  times  engendered 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  unemployed. 

With  whom,  especially,  are  the  unemployed  irrecon- 
cilable? First  of  all,  with  many  taxpayers.  Taxes  col- 
lected for  relief  violate  widely  accepted  notions  about 
government.  Some  taxpaying  groups  object  to  any  re- 
lief. Some  prefer  the  dole  to  work  relief  simply  because 
it  is  cheaper.  Others  claim  that  relief  will  demoralize  the 
American  worker.  They  are  equally  concerned  about 
any  other  scheme  that  might  serve  to  redistribute  wealth 
and  opportunity  through  taxation.  Some  pressure 
groups,  specializing  in  the  protection  of  taxpayers,  don't 
object  to  expenditures  which  increase  property  values; 
but  money  for  relief  brings  no  visible  return  except 
huge  bill  headed  their  way.  However,  if  the  cost  of  re- 
lief can  be  met  by  a  sales  tax  some  say  they  may  be 
reconciled.  If  sufficiently  alarmed  they  start  movements 
lo  disfranchise  as  paupers  all  workers  who  accept  relief. 

So-called  "patriotic  groups"  are  a  unique  class  of  ir- 
reconcilables  from  the  unemployed  point  of  view.  Gen- 
erally a  patriotic  pressure  group  is  less  concerned  about 
collecting  the  relief  dollars  than  in  keeping  certain  "un- 
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"They  parade;  they 
protest/  they  make 
demands;  they  write 
millions  of  letters 
to  public  officials" 


Leo  Seltzer,  Film  and  Phntn  League 

desirable"  types  of  relief  clients  from  getting  any  of  the 
money.  Most  pressure  groups  representing  the  upper 
classes  are  very  susceptible  to  the  patriotic  urge;  a  plea 
for  the  Constitution  is  a  plea  for  tax  reductions.  Patriotic 
groups,  to  whom  any  kind  of  labor  agitation  is  evidence 
of  communism,  lead  all  others  in  their  fear  and  dislike 
of  worker  organizations. 

Another  class  that  is  irreconcilable  with  the  unem- 
ployed is  composed  of  those  with  something  to  sell. 
They  are  not  concerned  about  the  cost  of  relief  as  long 
as  they  get  the  orders  and  contracts,  but  they  shout  to 
high  heaven  if  relief  workers,  even  indirectly,  enter  into 
competition  with  them.  Any  useful  work  the  unem- 
ployed do  is  regarded  as  competitive.  To  cite  a  specific 
case,  manufacturers  of  bedding  complained  mightily 
when  relief  clients  were  put  to  work  making  mattresses. 
Among  their  other  objections,  they  claimed  that  the 
mattresses  were  made  too  well.  Such  pressure  groups 
are  not  reconciled  with  the  answer  that  relief  clients 
have  no  buying  power  and  therefore  are  not  customers 
for  mattresses  or  anything  else. 

A  roll  call  of  irreconcilables  would  also  include  the 
old  line  labor  unions.  If  relief  standards  are  low,  the 
living  standards  of  labor  are  thereby  threatened.  If  re- 
lief work  pays  less  than  the  union  rate,  organized  labor 
becomes  panicky.  The  work  provided  under  the  former 
FERA  was  carried  on  at  prevailing  rates  of  pay.  The 
present  WPA  program  is  carried  on  at  a  security  rate, 
which,  by  design,  is  lower  than  the  prevailing  rate  in 
most  localities.  The  security  rate  is  gaining  in  popu- 
larity. In  some  localities,  however,  it  is  higher  than  the 


prevailing  rate;  and  in  a  few  places,  even  where  pre- 
vailing hourly  rates  are  higher,  the  security  workers 
receive  more  during  the  month  than  they  could  earn 
at  prevailing  rates.  This  is  because  they  are  paid  for 
time  lost  due  to  inclement  weather  or  delays  in 
work. 

Labor  union  members  want  the  union  rates.  They 
also  want  the  closed  shop,  or  at  least  union  member 
preference.  The  government 
cannot  make  such  a  concession. 
The  government's  first  condi- 
don  for  work  or  relief  is  need. 
Admitting  the  justice  of  labor's 
argument,  the  government  can- 
not lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
unemployed  non-union  work- 
ers have  rights  too.  In  making 
this  statement  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  to  some  degree 
the  fears  of  labor  leaders  are 
well  founded.  If  relief  standards 
and  relief  wages  are  lowered, 
private  employers  are  quick  to 
take  advantage  and  lower  their 
rates. 

By  labor  unions  I  mean  the 
unions  that  exist  in  relation  to 
real  jobs,  usually  in  private  em- 
ployment. The  unemployed,  who  organize  into  asso- 
ciations, councils,  or  unions,  do  so  mainly  to  demand 
public  work.  They  are  not  unions  in  the  regular  sense, 
but  groups  of  citizens  asking  for  relief  or  work.  An 
unemployment  union  usually  consists  of  the  residue 
of  the  unemployed — those  already  on  relief.  Unions 
of  the  unemployed  and  regular  labor  unions  are  actually 
in  competition  for  the  jobs  provided  by  the  work  pro- 
gram; and  the  unemployed  in  both  groups  are  in  con- 
stant and  keen  competition  with  each  other  as  well  as 
with  those  who  have  jobs. 
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The  Jobless  Organizations 

rT~1HERE  is  little  likelihood  that  we  have  heard  or 
J_  seen  the  last  of  the  conflict  between  these  irrecon- 
cilable pressure  groups.  Next  year,  as  now,  groups  de- 
manding wages,  profits,  or  preference,  will  be  just  as 
varied  as  now,  and  just  as  insistent.  Indeed,  there  seems 
to  be  no  likelihood  of  ever  seeing  the  end  of  the  chron- 
ically irreconcilable  groups.  As  long  as  public  money 
is  collected  or  spent  we  will  hear  from  the  pressure 
groups  that  are  now  and  then  acutely  at  odds  with  each 
other. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  clash  of  interests, 
that  many  business  men  tremble  with  fear  whenever 
the  unemployed  gather.  Not  infrequently  their  fears  are 
shared  by  social  workers  and  public  officials.  I  have 
seen  a  public  official  surround  himself  with  armed 
police  before  daring  to  meet  a  delegation  of  unem- 
ployed. 

When  the  unemployed  clamor  for  jobs  or  relief  it 
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does  no  good  to  call  them  agitators,  ingrates  or  reds. 
Such  epithets  only  make  them  better  candidates  for  a 
Communist  organizer.  Some  Communists  go  about  the 
country  tanning  the  flames  of  discontent,  but  seldom  for 
long;  agitators  are  generally  city  fellows  who  don't 
take  to  small  town  life.  Sometimes  they  organize  in- 
articulate unemployed  groups,  but  in  the  main  they  do 
not  show  up  until  a  group  is  formed.  If  trouble  starts 
and  gets  a  little  publicity,  an  agitator  usually  appears  on 
the  scene.  He  comes  in  the  crisis,  stirs  things  up.  Usu- 
ally he  passes  on,  crowded  out  by  local  leaders. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  nation-wide  organization 
of  the  unemployed.  There  are  three  organizations  that 
have  such  aspirations.  The  best  known  of  these  compet- 
ing organizations  is  the  Unemployed  Council,  which 
is  Communist  and  began  in  1929.  I  think  nobody  knows, 
not  even  the  Communists,  how  many  locals  there  are  or 
how  many  members.  A  second  organization  is  the 
Workers  Alliance  of  America,  found  chiefly  in  New 
York,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  The 
Alliance  is  a  federation  of  organizations  and  claims  to 
have  the -blessing  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
It  is  Socialist.  The  third  organization,  the  Unemployed 
League,  is  backed  by  the  American  Workers  Party,  the 
so-called  Trotskyites.  In  some  states  and  cities  all  three 
organizations  compete  for  members.  As  national  organ- 
izations they  have  little  or  no  control  of  their  locals. 

In  only  one  instance,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  there  a 
state-wide  organization  of  the  unemployed,  Pennsyl- 
vania's Security  League,  which  has  been  very  active  and 
somewhat  successful  in  representing  its  members.  It  is 
not  Communist.  In  some  states  there  are  loosely  in- 
tegrated organizations  that  shift  and  flux  as  the  leader- 
ship in  the  cooperating  units  change.  An  example  is  the 
People's  Unemployment  League  in  Maryland.  Most 
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local  unemployed  groups  have  no  outside  affiliations 
whatever,  and  resist  invasion  by  outside  leaders.  In  the 
large  cities  you  can  find  many  kinds  of  special  groups 
some  organized  in  relation  to  their  religions  as  well 
their  skills.  Not  a  few  are  white  collar  unions,  or  assc 
ciations  of  professional  workers.  Every  brand  of  political 
and  economic  theory  has  a  group  of  some  kind. 

Government  as  Go-between 

IN  some  localities  these  unemployed  groups  serve  as 
faithful  barometers  of  relief  and  work  relief  condi- 
tions. For  example,  if  we  find  the  various  unemploy 
groups  uniting  in  their  protests,  where  before  they  w 
quarreling  among  themselves,  it  is  a  pretty  certain  si 
that  conditions  are  getting  worse.  However,  they  ma 
be  very  quiet  and  become  active  only  when  conditions 
are  improving.  The  administration  must  judge  the  be- 
havior of  the  unemployed  in  any  locality  in  relation 
to  previous  behavior.  It  would  be  hard  to  make  gen- 
eralizations about  states  or  parts  of  states.  Each  state 
has  its  own  way  of  behaving,  usually  consistent  with 
many  other  things  known  about  that  State. 

To  be  sure,  the  unemployment  problem  is  not  with- 
out its  national  political  implications.  The  unemployed 
are  still  voters,  a  fact  that  intrigues  them  less  than  it 
concerns  others.  This  is  the  reason  for  movements  in 
certain  states  to  disfranchise  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
leaders  of  the  unemployed  sometimes  make  alliances 
with  politicians,  and  there  are  numerous  bargains  struck 
between  right  wing  politicians  and  left  wing  unem- 
ployed forces. 

I  know  of  no  formula  for  permanently  reconciling 
pressure  groups  that  are  directly  pitted  against  one  an- 
other. Victory  for  one  is  defeat  for  the  other.  No  group 
with  a  cause  is  satisfied  with  partial  victory;  no  pres- 
sure group  would  survive  long  if  it  got  all  it  asked  or 
if  it  compromised  frequently  with  an  opposing  pressure 
group. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  pressure  group  should  not  use 
every  legitimate  means  for  accomplishing  its  ends.  That 
is  the  essence  of  competitive  democracy.  That  right 
without  restriction  has  been  enjoyed  by  business  groups 
and  employers.  Labor  groups  have  won  the  right  to  or- 
ganize, and  hold  it  mainly  by  a  show  of  strength.  The 
old  line  labor  unions  are  free  as  kings  compared  with 
the  unemployed  on  relief  who  try  to  form  organizations. 
The  jobless  don't  belong  to  anybody.  Nobody  wants  to 
assume  responsibility  for  them.  Very  logically  they  ap- 
peal to  the  federal  government. 

The  federal  government  accepted  relief  responsibility 
reluctantly,  and  the  federal  program  has  continued  with 
temporary  intentions.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  such  a  conception  needs  to  be  reconsidered,  that 
the  element  of  planning  in  the  federal  program  can  no 
longer  be  aimed  at  a  time  to  quit.  Money  ;has  been 
allotted  month  to  month.  Staffs  have  been  organized, 
office  space  rented  and  materials  purchased  as  if  the  stop 
signal  might  be  given  any  time.  With  the  same  haste  and 
suspense  projects  have  been  (Continued  on  page  183) 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S  — J  O  H  N     PALMER    GAVIT 


OF   THE    PREPARATION   OF   SOVEREIGNS 


CONCERNING  the  new  King  Edward  VIII,  just 
now  succeeding  his  father  George  V  as  king, 
emperor,  etc.,  of  the  ever-sunlit  British  Empire, 
his  grandfather  Edward  VII,  then  Prince  of  Wales  and 
patiently-waiting  heir-apparent,  said  pointing  to  the  little 
child  in  his  nurse's  arms: 

"There  is  the  last  king  of  England." 

The  anecdote  may  be  apocryphal,  though  in  substance 
it  has  circulated  long  and  far;  but  he  might  well  have 
said  it.  Assuming  that  he  did,  one  can  only  conjecture 
what  may  have  been  in  his  mind.  Even  then  the  portents 
boded  dubiously  for  kings.  There  was  turmoil  enough  in 
the  world.  Labor  troubles  were  widespread  and  vocifer- 
ous; socialism  was  beginning  to  gain  real  political  force. 
Ireland,  India,  Egypt  were  as  ever  painful  spots  in  the 
seat  of  empire.  Perhaps  the  king  envisioned  the  creation 
of  a  republic  in  England  during  or  after  the  accession  of 
his  infant  grandson  to  the  throne.  Looking  back  at  it 
now,  the  Victorian  world  in  which  that  Albert  Edward 
dwelt  in  the  mid-nineties  seems  a  placid  millpond,  with 
only  local  frog-stirrings  at  the  edges.  His  own  activities 
then  were  largely  those  of  a  gay  and  irresponsible  prince- 
ly playboy. 

Even  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  at  60  it  was  not 
vastly  different — at  least  on  the  surface.  He  came  to  earn 
by  his  efforts  toward  European  good  will  and  title  of 
"peacemaker."  Europe  has  ever  been  a  powder  barrel;  in 
all  recent  times  the  endeavors  of  diplomacy  have  been  to 
keep  the  tensions  balanced.  Everyone  familiar  with  Eu- 
ropean conditions  and  relationships  realized  the  explos- 
ive potentialities  in  the  Balkans,  on  the  border  between 
India  and  Russia,  in  the  jealously  coveted  portions  of 
North  Africa — Morocco,  yes,  even  then  in  Abyssinia.  Ed- 
ward VII  had  been  more  than  a  year  on  the  throne  be- 
fore the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging  registered  the  British  con- 
quest of  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  in  South 
Africa.  To  menacing  proportions  grew  in  his  time  the 
rivalry  in  naval  armament  with  his  German  nephew, 
Wilhelm  JI  now  of  Doom,  which  came  to  dire  end,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  on  the  bottom  of  Scapa  Flow. 
Pan-Slavism  even  then  was  laying  the  train  which  blew 
up  at  Sarajevo  and  precipitated  the  World  War;  but  Ed- 
ward VII  had  been  four  years  buried  with  his  fathers  at 
Windsor  before  that  catastrophe.  Anyway,  back  there  in 
the  '90s  he  hardly  could  have  been  even  dreaming  of  the 
convulsion  which  since  his  death  in  1910  has  shaken 
Western  civilization  to  its  foundations,  with  repercus- 
sions in  every  corner  where  men  of  any  race  or  rule 
abide.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  him  foreseeing  the  crash  of 
thrones  and  dismemberment  of  empires,  the  craziness  of 
Versailles  producing  Hitlerism,  the  resurrection  of  Caes- 
arism  in  Italy,  Japan  on  the  rampage  in  China;  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  wreck  of  the  world.  Least  of  all  the 
communist  revolution  in  Russia  with  its  menace  to  all 


the  institutions  that  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  must  have 
regarded  as  bedded  in  the  nature  of  the  Cosmos.  He 
passed  his  own  brief  period  upon  the  throne — nine  years; 
shortest  but  one  in  nearly  three  centuries  of  English  his- 
tory— leaving  his  son  George  V  to  carry  on  through  the 
cataclysm  and  die  as  another  threatens.  The  stage  setting 
upon  which  that  infant  grandson,  now  41  years  old, 
enters  with  neither  son  nor  grandson  of  his  own  about 
whom  to  prophesy,  is  enough  to  appal  any  heart,  how- 
ever stout. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  this  new  king,  symbolically  clut- 
tered out  of  the  past  by  his  baptizers  with  seven  names 
comes  to  his  mighty  job  and  opportunity  not  as  the  end 
of  an  old  line  but  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  Mean- 
ing no  disparagement  of  that  gallant,  meticulously  duti- 
ful, profoundly  patriotic  "English  gentleman,"  George 
Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  King  George  V,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  with  him  ended  the  Victorian  era  of  stodgy, 
humorless  respectabilities  and  inhibitions  guarding  every 
sort  of  status  quo.  It  was  not  for  him  to  steer  any  ardu- 
ous way  into  the  new  tumultuous  world  which  his  son 
confronts. 

The  adequacy  of  this  new  Edward  VIII  for  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  might  play  a  signal  part  is  a  thing  yet  to 
be  tested.  The  world  knows  little  about  the  fibre  of  his 
inherent  character;  but  of  his  bringing  to  his  responsibili- 
ties a  point  of  view  and  spirit  vitally  different  from  that 
of  any  recent  predecessor  there  can  be  little  doubt.  At  his 
post,  one  of  the  most  influential  in  Europe  or  in  the 
world  for  that  matter,  he  can  profoundly  affect  the  course 
of  history,  for  good  or  ill. 

We  know  little  about  his  convictions  or  opinions;  the 
royal  family  in  England  is  apart  from  party — even  its 
legally  compulsory  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith  is 
more  or  less  perfunctory.  I  do  not  recall  any  utterance  of 
his  as  Prince  of  Wales  to  indicate  his  views  on  subjects 
economic  or  political;  whether  at~ heart  he  be  Tory,  Lib- 
eral or  Radical;  but  I  do  remember  that  in  1928-29  he  per- 
sonally visited  the  desolated  mining  districts  of  England, 
was  stirred  to  the  soul  by  the  condition  of  the  unem- 
ployed miners  and  their  families  and  gave  the  conserva- 
tives the  scare  of  their  lives  by  his  protests  against  those 
conditions.  He  is  no  half  baked  boy,  swept  off  his  feet 
by  mere  sentimental  gush.  It  was  symptomatic,  however 
trivial  in  itself,  that  his  father's  body  was  hardly  cold 
before  he  ordered  the  palace  clocks  set  right.  Evidently 
he  is  disposed  to  know  what  time  it  really  is  in  the  world, 
and  act  accordingly. 

George  V  would  have  no  personal  contact  with  the 
ambassador  of  Soviet  Russia.  Did  he  not  represent  the 
murderers  of  an  emperor  and  a  whole  royal  family  to 
boot?  However  they  might  be  "ex"  as  rulers,  the  Czar 
having  abdicated,  they  could  not  be  ex-royal.  At  the  late 
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king's  funeral  the  various  royalties  exerted  the  same 
taboo,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  represented 
ruthless  tyrannies  of  bloody  record.  But  this  new  Edward 
has  conferred  in  person  with  the  Soviet  foreign  minister 
Litvinoff,  and  probably  is  considerably  intelligent  about 
the  prodigiously  important  social  experiment  going  on  in 
Russia.  He  has  refused  thus  far — and  I  suspect  will  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  surrender  himself  as  his  father  did  to 
a  "royal"  marriage,  for  reasons  of  state  and  the  begetting 
of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  proper  royal  heredity.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  modern  minded  chap  cares  a  whoop 
about  that  ancient  and  once  sacred  tradition  known  as 
"the  blood  royal." 

He  has  traveled  very  widely  in  the  world — farther  and 
oftener  I  think  than  any  other  monarch  living  or  ever. 
He  owns  and  has  given  considerable  personal  attention 
to  a  large  and  practicable  ranch  in  Canada.  He  flies  his 
own  aeroplane  and  has  done  so  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  In  multiform  ways,  so  far  as  a  man  thus  circum- 
scribed can,  he  seems  disposed  to  kick  loose  from  the 
hampering  things  of  outworn  traditions  and  to  have  his 
face  turned  to  the  future. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  prince  to  rise  superior  to  the  tradi- 
tions that  surround  him.  Difficult  to  be  "just  a  man" 
like  other  men.  From  babyhood  he  has  been  called  "Your 
Royal  Highness"  and  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  adula- 
tion, surrounded  by  lickspittles  and  favor  hunters,  even 
in  a  home  so  normal  and  unpretentious  as  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary  sought  to  maintain  and  measurably 
succeeded  in  maintaining  despite  the  compulsions  and 
inhibitions  and  absurdities  of  their  extraordinary  state. 
Like  any  other  child,  of  greengrocer  or  goatherd,  the 
character  and  habitual  point  of  view  of  a  royal  child  is 
set  in  his  earliest  years  by  his  experiences.  It  requires  a 
tremendously  strong  character  to  overcome  or  even 
greatly  modify  those  impressions  and  bents.  What  is 
done  to  the  pliant  seedling  largely  governs  the  full  grown 
tree. 

When  Edward  went  to  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Os- 
borne,  just  before  his  thirteenth  birthday,  he  understood 
that  he  was  not  to  be  favored  in  any  way.  "My  father 
told  me,"  he  said  himself,  "that  I  was  to  have  nothing 
different  from  other  boys."  He  was  not  Prince  of  Wales 
then — just  one  of  the  king's  sons.  Later  (1912)  he  went 
to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  but  his  course  there  was 
interrupted  by  the  World  War,  in  which  he  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  John  French  in  Flanders  and  in 
France;  with  the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Force  in 
Egypt,  on  the  Italian  front  and  subsequently  with  the 
Canadian  and  Australian  forces  again  in  France  and 
Belgium.  To  his  great  disgust  he  was  kept  pretty  well 
out  of  physical  danger — not  as  of  old  was  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  British  throne  allowed  to  risk  his  life  in 
the  thick  of  battle.  "What  difference  does  it  make  if  I  am 
killed?"  he  cried,  "the  King  has  three  other  sons!"  All 
very  well  to  treat  the  king's  son  like  the  country's  other 
lads,  but  .  .  . 

First-hand  testimony  upon  these  matters  came  within 
my  own  hearing  once  from  the  lips  of  a  royal  prince, 
whom  I  may  not  further  identify  because  it  was  a  social 
occasion  and  His  Royal  Highness  was  not  talking  for 
publication.  A  group  of  American  men  were  exchanging 
memories  of  school  days,  talking  of  pranks  and  hazings, 
and  especially  of  the  friendships  made  in  school  days, 


lasting  throughout  life  and  constituting  so  large  a  factor 
in  business  and  social  interplay.  The  prince  listened  \vitli 
intense  interest,  and  also  with  somewhat  evident  envy. 
At  last  he  said: 

"That  must  be  very  wonderful — to  make  in  boyhood 
friendships  that  last  like  that.  My  own  school  experience 
was  very  different.  I  made  friendships,  of  course,  with 
other  boys — perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call 
them  acquaintances.  Some  of  them  might  have  grown 
into  real  friendships,  but  always  something  happened  to 
them.  I  suppose  that  my — what  you  might  call  my  social 
circumstances — made  a  kind  of  barrier  against  fellows 
seeking  intimacy;  probably  one  couldn't  help  that.  Firsi 
rate  fellows  felt  shy  perhaps  about  appearing  to  pusl 
themselves,  and  the  other  kind — well,  one  could  se 
things  like  that,  and  one  gets  fed  up  with  it. 

"I  wasn't  much  of  a  shark  at  any  of  my  studies,  so  I 
won  no  distinction  in  scholarship.  I  wasn't  especially 
good  at  any  of  the  sports,  nor  much  gratified  in  any  case 
where  boys  seemed  to  think  it  'good  form'  to  let  me  win. 
I  was  not  even  'hazed'  like  other  lads — out  of  respect  for 
my  father  the  King.  A  lad  must  feel  more  or  less 
ashamed  of  that  sort  of  advantage.  So  I  didn't  get  friend- 
ships along  either  line.  A  fellow  in  my  fix  makes  an 
army  of  acquaintances,  but  very  few  friends  of  the  sort 
you  gentlemen  have  been  describing." 

Later  in  the  conversation  one  of  the  Americans  was 
telling  about  a  little  house  that  he  was  building  in  a  sub- 
urb back  home;  he  and  his  newly-acquired  wife  planning 
it  themselves  and  having  all  the  fun  that  goes  with  that; 
making  the  nest  in  which  they  and  their  hoped-for 
children  would  live.  There  was  real  wistfulness  in  the 
face  of  the  prince — himself  a  bridegroom — as  he  broke 
in  with: 

"There  you  have  it  again.  It  is  not  in  my  book  to  have 
anything  like  that.  I  would  give— I  couldn't  say  what  I 
would  not  give — to  build  a  little  house  in  a  quiet  place 
and  live  with  my  wife  and  children  an  ordinary  man's 
life  in  an  ordinary  way.  Even  if  I  could  build  a  little 
house  in  some  place  where  I  would  like  to  be,  I  would 
always  be  ordered  about  to  somewhere  else  on  some 
official  performance  or  other,  and — 

"Sounds  like  an  American  traveling  man,  such  as  I 
am,"  somebody  interposed. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  rejoined  the  prince,  "but  with  a 
world  of  difference.  You  have  always  your  little  home  to 
come  back  to.  And  you  haven't  the  whole  American 
people  demanding  that  you  shall  not  live  like  anybody 
else  in  the  way  you  want  to;  that  you  shall  be  forever  on 
show  for  their  entertainment.  You  can  live  your  own 
life  in  your  own  way  .  .  ." 

So  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  find  a  royal  prince  sue 
ceeding  to  the  throne  with  exhibit  of  disposition  to  set 
the  palace  clocks  in, time  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
ignore  or  brush  aside  so  far  as  he  can  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  the  cluttered  past;  to  meet  face-to-face  the  men 
and  conditions  that  represent  today's  realities.  The  king 
of  England  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  "figurehead"  in  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  to  all  intents  a  democracy.  Edward 
VIII  can  be  that,  as  so  largely  his  father  was,  without 
conspicuous  doing  or  daring  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; plugging  along  devotedly  with  impeccable  con- 
formity with  all  the  Victorian  patterns.  But  he  shows 
signs  already  of  having  intentions  quite  otherwise. 
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REVIEWS    OF    RECENT    BOOKS 


WAR   AND   PEACE 

BY  R.  L.  DUFFUS 


HE  Black  Death  of 
the  twentieth  century 
is  not  disease  but  war. 
Not  only  has  war  achieved 
a  destructiveness  comparable 
only  with  that  of  a  fatal  and 
uncontrollable  epidemic  but 
the  attitude  of  great  num- 
bers of  people  toward  it  is 
gruesomely  similar  to  that 
of  medieval  populations  to- 
ward the  plague.  Our  ancestors  prayed,  rang  bells  and 
imposed  quarantines,  but  without  much  hope  of  escaping 
what  they  regarded  as  a  visitation  of  God;  substantially, 
we  do  the  same.  Our  ancestors  tolerated  rats  and  lice  and 
avoided  bathing;  and  so,  figuratively  speaking,  do  we. 
Almost  nobody  wants  war,  and  almost  nobody  believes 
we  are  finished  with  it. 

In  no  other  field  is  modern  man's  inability  to  be  the 
master  of  his  own  destiny  so  tragically  dramatized.  The 
fatuous  and  obscene  figures  of  fear  and  hate  bestride  the 
world,  but  the  common  man,  not  very  bloodthirsty,  not 
naturally  unfriendly  toward  his  fellows,  is  their  victim, 
not  their  inventor.  Sir  Arthur  Willert  goes  trotting  round 
Europe — an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  observer,  almost 
too  well-balanced  for  this  cruel  world.  He  finds  people  in 
every  country  conscious  of  the  utter  innocence  of  their 
own  intentions  but  painfully  aware  of  the  unfairness  and 
downright  malevolence  of  their  neighbors.  He  finds  "two 
Germanys" — one  which  has  "so  much  that  is  pleasant 
and  friendly  and  admirable,"  the  other  with  "so  much 
that  jars  the  taste,  the  sensibilities,  the  sense  of  justice, 
the  moral  code  of  anybody  who  believes  in  the  freedom 
and  decencies  of  democratic  government  and  life."  In 
Poland,  in  Russia,  in  Austria  and  elsewhere  in  Europe 
the  contrast  may  not  be  quite  as  marked,  yet  it  seems  to 
exist.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  fear,  not  malice,  that 
suppresses  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  creates  the  Mr.  Hyde  in 
nations. 

Eugene  Young,  veteran  cable  editor  of  The  New  Yor/^ 
Times,  is  tougher-minded  than  Sir  Arthur,  but  his  sur- 
vey of  world  conditions,  and  of  America's  place  in  the 
world,  reflects  the  same  dualism.  He  recognizes  the  de- 
sire for  peace  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  means 
for  preserving  peace,  including  among  those  means  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  various  peace  organizations, 
arbitration  treaties,  the  official  "outlawing"  of  war,  and 
neutrality  legislation.  What  he  foresees,  and  hopes  for, 

that  we  shall  join  in  "developing  a  world  police  pow- 

',  in  cooperation  with  Britain,  the  dominions,  the  ad- 


CAN  WE  STAY  OUT  OF  WAR?— by  Phillips  Bradley.     W.  W. 
Norton.     288  pases.     Price  S2.75. 


CAN  WE  BE  NEUTRAL?— by  Allen  W.  Dulles  and  Hamilton 
Fish  Armstrong.  Harper.  191  pages.  Price  S1.50. 

POWERFUL  AMERICA.  Our  Place  in  a  Re-arming  World— by 
Eugene  J.  Young.  Stokes.  386  pages.  Price  S3. 

WHAT  NEXT  IN  EUROPE?— by  Sir  Arthur  Willert.  Putnam. 
305  pages.  Price  $3. 

AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY  1914-1917.  Essays  on  the  Causes  of 
American  Intervention  in  the  World  War — by  Charles  Sey- 
mour. Yale  University  Press.  187  pages.  Price  $2. 

All  prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


vanced  American  nations 
and  the  smaller  ones  else- 
where." The  idea  is  not  new. 
Its  carrying  out  would  cause 
"great  resentment  among 
peoples  it  restrains  .  .  .  and 
the  solutions  may  involve 
violence."  Certainly  the  na- 
tions resorting  to  it  will  be 
accused  of  saving  all  the 
feathers  for  their  own  nests. 

It  is  a  far  from  ideal  combination  of  modified  justice 
with  force,  yet  if  enough  justice  could  be  injected  into  it 
force  might  be  almost  dispensed  with.  Even  though  no 
one  has  ever  exactly  defined  justice  the  man  in  the  street 
and  on  the  land,  who  has  to  do  the  working,  the  fighting 
and  (in  war  time)  most  of  the  dying,  would  perhaps  be 
able  to  recognize  it. 

My  own  guess,  which  does  not  require  second  sight, 
is  that  America  is  further  than  it  was  in  the  elder  Roose- 
velt's time  from  being  willing  to  commit  itself  to  support 
a  world  police  force  or  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  In 
Europe  the  fear  of  war  is  taking  a  warlike  form.  In  this 
country,  despite  increases  in  our  navy  which  make  any 
description  of  it  as  purely  a  defensive  weapon  ridiculous, 
'it  takes  the  form  of  an  almost  frantic  desire  to  keep  to 
ourselves.  Millions  of  Americans  must  be  asking,  with 
Mr.  Bradley,  "Can  We  Stay  Out  of  War?"  and. with 
Messrs.  Dulles  and  Armstrong,  "Can  We  Be  Neutral?" 
The  neutrality  legislation  of  last  August,  the  President's 
neutrality  proclamation  at  the  beginning  of  Italy's  Ethio- 
pian orchard  raid,  the  heated  discussions  as  to  how  we 
got  into  the  World  War,  the  granting  of  additional  funds 
(over  what  seemed  to  be  powerful  opposition)  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Nye  committee's  inquiries — all  these 
incidents  reveal  a  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  Bradley  and  Messrs.  Dulles  and  Armstrong  have 
answered  their  respective  questions  informatively  and 
honestly.  I  think  no  one  is  likely  to  read  Mr.  Bradley 's 
discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  "national  interest"  and 
still  believe  that  as  a  nation  we  have  anything  to  gain  by 
war.  The  national  interest  does  not  consist  in  pulling 
investors'  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  in  Latin  America  or 
China,  and  the  national  honor  is  rather  more  concerned 
in  providing  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  our  domestic 
population  with  a  decent  living  and  a  basis  for  self- 
respect  than  it  is  in  punishing,  in  remote  seas,  fancied 
insults  to  the  flag. 

Unhappily,  we  cannot  avoid  wars  merely  by  not  want- 
ing them — or  rather,  by  not  wanting  them  in  the  abstract. 
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SOCIAL  JUSTICE  INTERPRETED  FROM  A 
DIFFERENT  ANGLE  IN  THE  NEW  BOOK 

SAFEGUARD 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAPITAL 

Bank  credit  deflected  from  production  of  goods  and 
employment  of  labor  by  recurrently  inflating  ground  rent  and 
heavy  taxation. — Credit  thus  piles  up  abnormally. — Interest 
rates  fall  and  credit  goes  into  stock  speculation. — Real  issue 
today  is  productive  capitalism  vs.  finance  capitalism. — Can 
be  dealt  with  only  by  transferring  taxation  from  industry  and 
improvements  to  ground  values. — No  exploitation  of  labor 
by  capital  in  absence  of  ground  monopoly. 

Minneapolis  Tribune:  "A  sensible  suggestion.  .  .  . 
Seems  to  fit  the  picture  of  what  industry  needs  today." 

New  York  Investment  News:  "Non-technical  and 
should  interest  any  one  who  is  concerned  with  reducing 
taxes  on  industry." 

A  new  approach  to  the  business  and  agricultural 
problem  by  Louis  Wallis,  author  of  "The  Struggle 
for  Justice"  and  other  volumes  dealing  with  economic 
forces  in  world  history. 

All  booksellers,  75  centi 

DOUBLED  AY,  DORAN  SCO.,  Garden  City.N.  Y 


20th  CENTURY 
PSYCHIATRY 

Its  Contribution  to  Man's  Knowledge  of  Himself 

By  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE,  M.D. 

In  the  short  span  of  thirty  years  psychiatry  has  burst 
its  confining  walls  to  become  the  saving  hope  for  a 
constantly  growing  army  of  unfortunates.  This  book, 
by  one  of  America's  foremost  psychiatrists,  shows  the 
position  that  psychiatry  now  occupies  and  the  reasons 
for  its  importance,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
medical  sciences,  but  in  the  entire  scheme,  social  and 
personal,  of  man's  living.  $2.00 

Practical  Aspects 

of 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By  DR.  LAWRENCE  S.  KUBIE 

Department  of  Neurology 
Columbia  University,  New  York 

This  volume  offers  to  everyone  interested  a  practical 
clarification  of  what  psychoanalysis  is,  how  the 
technique  is  applied,  how  long  the  treatments  last,  how 
and  when  psychoanalysis  is  effective  and,  most  valu- 
able of  all,  the  correct  and  ethical  psychoanalytic 
procedure.  $2.00 

•  Have  you  read  FREUD'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY?  $2.00 


W.W.  NORTON  &  CO. 


70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


We  didn't  want  war  in  April  1914,  but  we  were  in  a  war 
just  three  years  later.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  did  not  want  war  in  November  1916 — if  they  had 
they  would  not  have  made  the  mistake  of  voting  for  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  supposed  to  be  "too  proud  to  fight."  When 
that  same  President,  five  months  later,  put  us  into  the  war 
we  quieted  our  scruples,  just  as  he  quieted  his,  by  pretending 
that  this  was  not  just  any  kind  of  war — it  was  a  particular 
kind,  a  peculiarly  noble  species  of  bombing,  stabbing,  throat- 
cutting  and  dismembering.  But  we  were  in,  just  the  same, 
and  the  Germans  we  killed  were  just  as  dead  as  those  killed 
by  the  British  and  the  French. 

Just  how  was  it  managed?  Professor  Seymour,  pausing  to 
take  a  rap  at  Walter  Millis  for  generalizations  (in  "The 
Road  to  War")  which  seem  to  him  "quite  unfair  to  the 
statesmen  and  business  leaders  of  the  past,"  has  a  perfectly 
clear  explanation.  The  bankers  didn't  conspire  to  put  us  in. 
President  Wilson  (and  in  this  most  of  us  will  want  to  agree) 
fought  as  hard  as  he  could  to  keep  us  neutral.  It  was  the 
German  submarine  war  that  did  the  trick,  Professor  Sey- 
mour insists — that  and  nothing  more.  He  arrives  at  this  con- 
clusion by  examining  letters  and  documents.  Ambassador 
Page  was  rash  enough,  in  his  cablegram  of  March  5,  1917 
to  President  Wilson,  to  say  baldly  that  "perhaps  our  going 
to  war  is  the  only  way  in  which  our  present  preeminent 
trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted."  But 
neither  President  Wilson  nor  any  one  else  directly  responsi- 
ble listed  this  statement,  which  was  probably  true,  as  a  rea- 
son for  going  to  war.  Therefore,  Professor  Seymour  con- 
cludes, it  was  not  a  reason. 

So  far  as  official  documents  go,  this  explanation  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  Professor  Seymour  is  entitled  to  whatever 
comfort  he  can  get  out  of  it.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  far 
enough  with  him  to  clear  Woodrow  Wilson  of  any  sordid 
motive  whatever.  I  would  be  willing  to  lay  a  placatory  white 
lily  at  the  door  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  who  have 
grown  sensitive  of  late.  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  Company  are 
creatures  of  this  earth  in  a  way  in  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  not,  but  it  is  unfair,  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  con- 
vict them  of  a  conspiracy  to  break  the  peace.  I  believe  that 
all  the  arguments  on  this  point  come  down  to  just  one  prin- 
ciple, the  favorite  one  of  all  merchants  and  all  mercantile 
nations.  That  is  that  the  customer  is  always  right. 

The  customer,  from  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  or  very 
soon  after,  was  the  Allied  Nations.  There  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  speculating  as  to  what  would  have  happened  if 
the  Central  Powers  had  had  command  of  the  seas.  They 
did  not  have  such  command,  and  except  for  driblets  which 
got  through  the  blockade  we  did  not  sell  to  them.  We  sold 
to  the  Allies,  thereby  more  than  making  up  our  war  loss  of 
normal  trade.  Every  dollar  the  Allies  spent  in  this  country 
(or  seemed  to  spend,  for  the  money  they  spent  here  was 
largely  our  own  money,  borrowed  from  us  for  the  purpose) 
was  an  argument  for  the  Allied  cause.  The  moral  fervor 
followed  hard  on  the  economic  intoxication.  Did  we  go  to 
war  to  save  our  investments?  What  difference  does  it  make? 
Our  investments  had  made  us  an  ally  of  the  Allies  long 
before  we  declared  war.  We  were  part  of  the  Allied  military 
machine.  We  went  to  war  when  there  was  no  other  way  to 
keep  the  machine  from  breaking  down. 

I  find  no  evidence  whatever  in  these  five  books  which 
convinces  me  that  under  similar  circumstances  we  will  not 
follow  the  same  course.  If  any  one  suspects  that  we  have 
grown  more  idealistic  since  1917  let  him  spend  an  evening 
with  the  American  Liberty  League  or  wander  through  the 
pastoral  countryside  of  California  or  Pennsylvania.  I  see  no 
governmental  or  other  power  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
pressure  to  sell  if  there  is  sufficient  pressure  to  buy,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  if  we  sell  to  belligerents  in  a  major  war 
the  outcome  will  be  different  from  what  it  was  in  1917. 
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How,  then,  arc  we  to  keep  out  of  war?  The  only  sure 
way,  as  Messrs.  Dulles  and  Armstrong  maintain,  is  "for 
there  to  be  no  wars."  Sooner  or  later,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  must  join  with  other  nations  in  a  realistic  and  ag- 
gressive plan  for  peace.  There  is  no  longer  isolation.  There  is 
no  longer  neutrality.  The  world  of  which  we  are  a  part  has 
the  choice  between  keeping  the  peace  and  going  straight  to 
hell.  We  may  discover  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  first  alternative. 

What  is  Man  ? 

MAN.  Til  1C  r.\  KNOWN,  by  Alexis  Carrel.  Harper.  346  pp.  Price  $3.50 

PHK  rapid  expansion  of  scientific  pursuits  brings  with  it 
L  progressive  specializations  and  refinements  of  practical 
and  professional  functions  within  the  community.  Hence  a 
dangerous  disintegration  of  the  common  thought,  the  com- 
mon sense,  which  is  so  necessary  in  community  life.  Each 
specialist  can  treat  his  fraction  of  a  symptom,  but  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  with  people  or  with  the  body  politic  in 
distress.  Dr.  Carrel  sees  the  outstanding  need  as  an  integra- 
tion of  our  multitudinous  studies  in  the  central  theme,  the 
whole  man.  We  need  to  unify  our  thinking,  our  interpreta- 
tions, our  planning,  our  interests  and  ideals. 

Science  has  its  limitations.  It  has  made  mistakes.  It  has 
failed  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  it  has  attacked.  It  has 
passively  accepted  the  role  of  hireling.  It  is  important  that 
all  this  should  be  acknowledged  by  an  outstanding  scientist, 
since  from  another  pen  both  the  criticism  and  the  plea  might 
be  dismissed  as  uninformed  and  sentimental.  Many  scientists 
will  naturally  be  annoyed  by  Dr.  Carrel.  He  confuses,  for 
example,  the  materialism  of  science  as  a  technique  of  analysis 
with  the  materialism  of  a  civilization  in  which  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  are  privately  controlled  for  material  gain 
and  competitive  power.  Or  he  implies  a  reproach  to  science 
for  having  failed  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  telepathy,  clair- 
voyance, miracle-healing — which  the  author  considers  "pri- 
mary data  of  experience." 

But  the  book  will  bring  little  comfort  to  those  who  have 
been  chafing  under  the  irritations  caused  by  science.  It  offers 
'hem  no  support  in  the  urge  to  enthrone  Unreason.  Dr.  Car- 
el  calls  for  more  science,  especially  organic  science,  as  the 
hief  means  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  essentials 
f  human  nature,  toward  a  deeper  insight  into  the  signifi- 
ance  of  life  and  into  ways  of  making  it  more  abundant.  It 
s  upon  the  spirit  and  the  methods  of  science  that  we  must 
ely  for  the  solution  of  hundreds  of  immediate  and  concrete 
problems  that  must  be  met  if  our  civilization  is  not  to  dis- 
integrate as  have  others  before  it. 
Veit'  Yor{  City  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

Memoir  of  a  Mother 

.  FOOTNOTE  TO  FOLLY,  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse.  Farrar  and  Hine- 
hart.  407  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"ANY  of  her  friends,  I  am  sure,  think  of  Mary  Vorse  first 
-  as  a  storyteller.  I  always  remember  her,  for  instance, 
arled  up  on  the  couch  in  a  bed-living  room  in  wartime 
/ashington,  sipping  hot  tea  and  cuddling  a  hot  water  bag 
t  was  during  the  coal  famine)  recounting  the  adventures 
an  imaginary  small  boy.  Across  the  years,  that  boy  is  still 
vid  and  s'till  funny.  As  storyteller  she  has  outdone  herself 
i  these  "reminiscences"  covering  the  crowded  years  between 
'12  and  1922.  Because  she  was  in  that  decade  reporter,  re- 
ef worker  and  labor  organizer,  Mrs.  Vorse  saw  much  of  the 
Jrama  of  the  period — Europe  at  war,  Central  Europe  starv- 
ig  behind  the  economic  blockade,  famine  and  typhus  in  the 
alkans,  the  new  world  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  great  coopera- 
te movement  of  pre-fascist  Italy,  the  steel  strike  in  Pitts- 
urgh,  "trouble"  on  the  Mesaba  Range  and  among  the 
arment  workers,  the  long  tragedy  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 
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Walter 
Lippmann 

INTERPRETATIONS 

1933-1935 

A  collection  of  his  famous  editorial-essays  on  cur- 
rent events  covering  the  most  vital  period  in 
American  history,  from  Roosevelt's  inauguration 
to  late  1935;  edited  by  Allan  Nevins.  $2.50 

Ogden  L. 
Mills 

LIBERALISM  FIGHTS  ON 

No  spokesman  for  his  group  enjoys  a  higher 
standing  than  does  Mr.  Mills.  Here  are  his  re- 
cent articles  and  speeches  on  current  prohlems. 

$1,50 

William 

J.  Perlman  (ed.) 

THE  MOVIES  ON  TRIAL 

An  offspring  of  the  movement  for  cleaner  movies, 
this  volume  contains  the  views  and  opinions  of 
many  prominent  individuals.  $2.50 


William 
Russell 

LIBERTY  vs.  EQUALITY 

One  of  the  most  important  figures  in  education 
seeks  and  finds  the  answers  for  most  present 
issues  in  the  realm  of  "a  proper  education." 
(Feb.  25)  $2.00 

Michael 
T.Florinsky    _.„___ 

FASCISM  and 
NATIONAL  SOCIALISM 

A  study  of  the  economic  and  social  policies  of 
the  totalitarian  state;  by  an  eminent  historian, 
associate  professor  of  history  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. $2.50 
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WHAT  IS  THE  WAY  OUT? 

Here   is  the    Communist  answer 

Mr.  0  ROWDER,  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.  S.  A.,  Is  its  authorized  spokesman.  In  this  direct 
and  straightforward  volume  he  clears  up  many  current 
misconceptions  regarding  the  Communist  attitude 
toward  the  use  of  force,  toward  the  family,  religion, 
the  "united  front,"  etc.  Moreover,  Mr.  Browder 
discusses  the  compelling  political  and  economic 
issues  of  the  day  from  the  Communist  point  of  view. 

WHAT  IS 

COMMUNISM? 


By  EARL  BROWDER 

Secretary,  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A. 

$2.00  at  all  bookstores 
VANGUARD,  424  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


By    W.    Beran    Wolfe,    M.D.,     Psychiatrist-Director, 
The  Community  Church  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  N.Y. 

The  Right  to  Love  and  Be  Loved 


Partial  Contents 

An  I  nti  mate  Book  About 
Women — New  Morals  for 
Old — The  "Dangerous"  Age 
— Chastity  vs.,  Promiscuity — 
SEX  ...  OR  "NERVES?" 
Sex  vs.  Saintliness — To  Love 
or  Not  to  Love?— Your  Body; 
Asset  or  Liability?  —  The 
"Also*- Ran"  Woman — Ro- 
mance :  Before  and  After 
—  Emotional  Shipwrecks  — 
Body,  Soul,  and  the  Meno- 
pause —  LOVE  OUTLI  V  S 
THE  CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
— And  You  Can  Remain 
Beautiful ! — Three  Magic- 
ians :  Color.  Clothes,  and 
Perfume  —  The  Do's  and 
Don'ts  of  Diet — "Nerves" 
.  .  .  YOUR  FAMIL: 
FRIEND  OR  ENEMY? 
—The  Middle-Aged  Wife  vs. 
I  n  -  Laws,  I  nc. — The  Errant 
Husband — Keeping  Peace  In 
the  Family — Marriage  or  a 
Career? — Women  at  Play — 
Why  Be  a  Neurotic?  — 
CROWING  UP  VS.  GROW- 
ING OLD  —  Love  After 
Noon — Finding  Your  Nich« 
After  Forty  —  TAKING 
YOUR  PERSONALITY  IN- 
VENTORY —  An  Open 
Letter  to  Mary  Smith. 


This  FORTHRIGHT  book  speaks  FRANK- 
LY  and  courageously  about  the  physical, 
moral  and  spiritual  problems  that  confront 
the  mature  woman  today.  It  reveals  start- 
ling truths  about  "hushed"  subjects  that 
are  of  VITAL  IMPORTANCE'  to  a 
woman's  health  and  happiness.  It  teaches 
women  the  art  of  STAYING  young  .  .  . 
the  science  of  acquiring  BEAUTY  OF 
BODY,  as  well  as  freedom  of  spirit.  Dr. 
Wolfe  brings  the  good  news  that  the  years 
of  maturity  are  A  WOMAN'S  BEST 
YEARS. 

In  these  pages  a  distinguished  physician 
and  psychiatrist  offers  THE  FRUIT  OF 
HIS  WIDE  EXPERIENCE  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  troubles  and  women's  ill- 
nesses. He  gives  actual  case  histories  of 
over  100  women  patients  he  has  helped  to 
POISE  and  LOVELINESS. 
MARY  WARE  DENNETT.  Noted  Writer 
on  social  questions,  says:  "The  best  book, 
dealing  with  sex,  which  I  have  yet  read." 
DR.  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES,  Eminent 
Sociologist,  says :  "An  important  and  sub- 
stantial book." 
TRAINED  NURSE  &  HOSPITAL 

REVIEW   says: 

"The  book  is  an  inspiration  and  a  clarion 
call  to  a  fuller  life  and  a  higher  adventure 
than  the  middle-aged  woman  has  believed 
possible." 
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Her  talent  lor  languages  (she  speaks  five  and  can  "get 
along"  in  several  more)  has  helped  bring  her  close  to  all 
sorts  of  people  in  Europe  and  in  industrial  America. 

Perhaps  because  her  own  three  fatherless  children  were 
never  out  of  her  thought,  she  sees  both  war  and  peace  in 
terms  of  what  happens  to  children  in  the  modern  world. 
Children  throng  her  chapters.  Many  of  them  are  youngsters 
well  acquainted  with  grief,  cold,  pestilence,  air  raids,  terror, 
injustice,  "lost"  children  wandering  the  highways  of  Europe, 
staunch  and  hungry  children  in  American  strike  towns. 
"Indeed,"  she  writes,  "my  book  is  the  record  of  a  woman 
who  in  early  life  got  angry  because  many  children  lived 
miserably  and  died  needlessly." 

Looking  back  when  her  book  was  written,  she  changed 
the  title  from  "Footnote  to  History"  to  "Footnote  to  Folly." 
For  in  spite  of  the  wracking  pain  and  waste  of  the  great 
strikes  and  the  great  War,  she  sees  how  in  our  stupidity 
"we  still  .  .  .  settle  our  industrial  disputes  with  terror,"  how 
"we  are  rushing  headlong  into  war  again." 

BEULAH  AMIDON 

Pursuit  of  Security 

TPIE  CRISIS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS,  by  Lewis  Corey.  Covici- 
Friede.  379  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

INSURGENT  AMERICA,  by  Alfred  M.  Ringham.  Harper.  253  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Suy.-i'y  (,rn/>/nV. 

LEWIS  COREY  urges  that  the  interests  of  the  middle 
class  arc  on  the  side  of  the  proletariat,  and  that  the  inter- 
est of  both  lies  in  moving  for  socialism.  His  definition  of  the 
middle  class  sets  a  maximum  income  limit  of  $10,000.  He 
estimates  its  numbers  at  12,500,000  as  compared  with  28,- 
500,000  wage  earners.  He  does  not  include  in  it  farmers, 
whom  his  pages  carry  along  in  a  kind  of  gloss  on  his  pri- 
mary argument. 

This  argument  runs  that  corporate  development  has  cre- 
ated a  condition  of  collective  enterprise  which  displaces 
independent  enterprisers.  So  the  middle  class  no  longer  con- 
sists largely  of  those  who  use  their  own  capital  as  their  means 
of  livelihood,  and  therefore  the  class  no  longer  has  an  eco- 
nomic stake  in  maintaining  capitalism.  Existing  conditions 
now  press  it  into  a  community  of  interest  with  wage  earners. 

Both  Corey  and  Bingham  say  that  production  should  be 
for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Economic  terminology  is  difficult, 
and  a  reader  must  allow  a  large  tolerance  in  precision.  One 
could  wish,  however,  for  some  more  definition.  What  is 
profit?  Is  it  compensation  for  the  use  of  capital?  Is  it  some 
return  beyond  that?  Or  does  the  term  refer  only  to  a  bar- 
gaining and  price  economy?  Neither  Corey  nor  Bingham 
offers  a  technique  for  capital  creation  in  a  socialized  state. 
Under  the  existing  regime  the  technique  is  voluntary  absten- 
tion from  consuming,  and  a  bargaining  for  part  of  the  social 
benefits  from  the  commitment  of  wealth  to  use  as  capital. 
Classical  economists  had  plenty  of  difficulty  with  terms,  but 
they  did  achieve  something  of  definition.  One  assumes  that, 
to  those  who  write  and  those  who  read  books  urging  a  new 
economic  order,  the  words  used  have  a  sufficiently  clear 
meaning.  Aside  from  this  matter  one  can  hardly  speak  too 
highly  of  Corey's  style.  His  swelling  prologue  to  the  socialist 
theme  sweeps  the  reader  along. 

Though  Alfred  M.  Bingham,  in  Insurgent  America,  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  middle  class,  he  gives  it  a  fair 
part  of  his  attention.  He  is  especially  interesting'  throughout 
in  his  statistical  presentation.  In  what  he  considers  the  mid- 
dle class  he  does  not  differ  essentially  from  Corey.  And  both 
are  in  substantial  agreement  about  its  psychology.  They 
agree,  too,  that  it  desires  security;  and  that  its  interest  in 
security  is  not  identical  with  a  property  interest  in  wealth 
used  in  production.  Neither  appear  to  have  any  objection  to 
private  ownership  of  accumulated  property,  as  long  as  the 
wealth  is  not  committed  to  use  in  production.  Bingham 
points  to  the  building  of  26  million  automobiles.  Corey  min- 
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imi/cs  the  importance  of  giving  a  stake  in  capitalism  of  the 
diffusion  of  ownership  through  direct  security  holding  in 
present  corporate  collective  enterprise,  and  indirect  owner- 
ship through  insurance  companies,  etc. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  books  is  that 
Insurgent  America  leads  up  to  specific  proposals  (in  an  ap- 
pendix) of  transition  steps  to  a  new  social  order  of  "produc- 
tion for  use."  An  industrial  authority  is  to  acquire  desired 
plants  on  terms  of  a  rental  of  five  percent.  "Every  worker 
obtaining  a  job  in  the  industries  taken  over  by  the  industrial 
uthority  shall  be  paid  monthly  in  commonwealth  scrip, 
ich  shall  be  non-transferable  and  cancellable  at  the  end  of 
month.  This  will  entitle  him  to  a  stated  amount  of  pur- 
ing  power  in  a  cooperative  store  according  to  the  number 
his  dependents,  and  according  to  his  ability  and  responsi- 
bility." He  must  consume.  Eventually  the  inner  empire  of 
the  cooperative  commonwealth  will  swallow  the  whole. 

Both  Corey  and  Bingham  consider  fascism.  Corey  sees 
the  full  Satanic  stature  from  horns  to  cloven  hoof  of  upper 
bourgeois  control.  Bingham  sees  the  horns,  but  not  so  clearly 
the  hoof.  Neither  considers  the  Malthusian  problem;  and  ex- 
cept for  Bingham's  statement  of  pay  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  and  according  to  ability  and  responsibility 
neither  considers  the  problem  of  the  individual  shares  in  the 
wealth  to  be  produced  for  use.  HASTINGS  LYON 

New  York  City 

Mexicans 

THE  MEXICAN"  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Emory  S.  Bogardus. 
University  of  Southern  California  Press.  126  pp.  Price  $1.60  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

AN  AMERICAN— MEXICAN  FRONTIER,  by  Paul  S.  Taylor.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press.  337  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survty 
Graphic. 

"A  yTEXICAN  immigration  to  the  United  States  has  run 
LVL  a  cycle,"  declares  Professor  Bogardus.  During  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  depression,  it  represented 
about  one  fifth  of  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States 
and  for  the  Southwest  far  exceeded  one  half.  The  1930  cen- 
sus reported  that  this  country  had  a  Mexican  population  of 
1,423,000.  But  then  came  a  turn  in  the  tide.  The  number  of 
Mexicans  entering  the  United  States  dwindled  to  a  mere 
trickle,  only  1515  being  registered  in  1933.  More  impor- 
tant, 312,000  immigrants,  according  to  Mexican  figures,  re- 
turned to  their  patria  during  the  four  years  1930-1933. 

Before  changing  economic  conditions  cause  the  current  to 
swing  northward  again,  Professor  Bogardus  suggests  the 
wisdom  of  taking  stock  on  the  position  of  the  Mexican  im- 
migrant, and  his  book  is  an  effort  in  that  direction.  In  a 
series  of  brief  essays,  based  largely  on  "life  histories,  inter- 
view data,  psycho-social  analyses,"  he  discusses  succinctly 
and  somewhat  sketchily  the  immigrant  laborer's  commu- 
nity and  family  life,  his  economic  situation,  his  health  and 
cial  characteristics.  The  author  questions  the  justice  of  past 
olicies  for  dealing  with  Mexican  immigration.  Is  it  right 
these  immigrants,  welcomed  as  "cheap  labor"  by  large 
nployers  in  boom  times,  to  be  turned  back  in  periods  of 
epression  to  their  communities  in  Mexico  "penniless — a 
urden  on  those  already  poor?"  An  annotated  bibliography 
vering  more  than  twenty  pages  is  offered  for  the  student 
vho  desires  to  investigate  this  and  related  questions  more 
Drought  y. 

In  An  American — Mexican  Frontier,  Dr.  Taylor  continues 
series    of    scholarly    monographs   on    Mexicans    in    the 
nited  States.  The   present  book  offers  an   intensive  and 
ngitudinal  study  of  culture  contacts  in  Nueces  County, 
ex.,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Corpus 
hristi  Bay.  The  work  treats  the  relations  and  conflicts  of 
nr  groups — Indians,  European  or  American  whites,  Ne- 
and   Mexicans — carrying   the   history  from   the   early 
ays  of  land  grants.  Indian  raids  and  border  warfare  to  the 


Aii  event  of  great  importance  to  every 
active  and  prospective  social  worker: 
THE  RECENT  PUBLICATION  OF 

THE  THEORY 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  FRANK  J.  BRUNO 

Washington  University 


A  pioneer  work  mapping  out  the  fundamental  background 
knowledge  which  the  social  worker  must  have  in  order  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  complex  facts  of  human  biology, 
the  psychological  aspects  of  behavoir,  and  the  social  and 
economic  environment  as  they  affect  social  work.  Primarily 
intended  for  teachers,  senior-year  or  graduate  students,  and 
practicing  social  workers,  but  written  so  far  as  possible,  in  a 
nontechnical  style  that  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  657 
pages.  List  price,  $4.00. 
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"When  Al  Smith  goes  for  his  walk 
next  summer  he  might  well  take  it 
in  Sweden." — LEWIS  GANNETT  in 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 

SWEDEN 

The  Middle  Way 

By  MARQUIS  W.  CHILDS 


Here  is  an  account  of  a  New  Deal  that 
worked  and  is  still  working.  It  has  pro- 
vided successful  cooperatives,  excellent 
cheap  housing,  decent  living  conditions, 
low  utility  rates  and  other  amazing  benefits. 
It  is  a  system  that,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  enables  men  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute goods  for  the  general  welfare  with- 
out any  radical  departure  from  the  high 
plane  of  human  dignity.  "An  engrossing 
account.  Sweden  seems  successful  in  chart- 
ing a  course  between  collectivism  and  free 
individual  enterprise." — Simeon  Strunsky 
in  N.  Y.  Times.  Many  illuminating  oversize 
illustrations.  $2.50 
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modern  period  of  intensive  agriculture  and  cotton  culture. 
Major  attention  is  given  to  the  present-day  attitudes  of 
American  whites  and  Mexicans  toward  each  other.  This 
study  of  a  single  relatively  small  area  presents  an  imposing 
collection  of  factual  data  and  interview  material.  Its  value 
and  significance  would  have  been  materially  increased,  how- 
ever, had  it  focused  more  sharply  the  problem  attacked. 
Foreign  Policy  Association  CHARLES  A.  THOMSON 

Religions  in  Transition 

MODERN  TRENDS  IN  WORLD-RELIGIONS,  edited  by  A.  Eustace 
Haydon.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  255  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

HpHIS  volume  is  a  compilation  of  the  work  of  sixteen  au- 
J-  thors,  some  of  whom  contribute  two  chapters  each.  The 
theme  of  the  book  is  this:  the  rapid  advance  of  modern 
science,  and  the  rapid  development  of  social  and  economic 
problems,  have  compelled  adaptations  of  various  sorts  in  the 
great  world-religions.  Christianity  has  had  to  adapt  its  ide- 
ology to  the  new  astronomy,  the  new  politics,  the  problems 
of  internationalism  and  technology,  and  so  on;  but  so  have 
all  the  other  major  religions  of  the  world.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  authors  and  editor  of  this  volume  to  trace  those  adapta- 
tions in  some  detail. 

The  study  is  carried  on  under  four  major  headings: 
World-Religions  and  Modern  Scientific  Thinking;  World- 
Religions  and  Modern  Social  Problems;  World-Religions  and 
Inter-cultural  Contacts;  and  The  Task  of  Modern  Religion. 
Under  each  of  these  four  headings,  each  of  the  major  world- 
religions  (Islam,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Hinduism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity)  is  interpreted  by  a  scholar. 

The  volume  has  rather  more  unity  and  point  than  such 
compilations  usually  exhibit;  for  these  men  got  together  in 
the  summer  of  1933  and  talked  it  all  over.  Their  writings 
indicate  a  unified  and  definite  point  of  view.  One  emerges 
from  a  reading  of  this  volume  with  the  idea  that  all  the 
major  religions  are  making  rapid,  if  somewhat  unwilling  ad- 
justment to  new  conditions;  that  they  are  following,  not 
leading,  the  parade  of  ideas  and  efforts;  and  that  Buddhism 
alone  has  had  little  'or  no  adjustment  to  make,  since  it  was 
never  antagonistic  to  the  scientific  approach,  and  in  any  event 
is  above  such  matters.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Leadership — Practice  and  Theory 

THE  GAY  REFORMER,  by  Mauritz  A.  Hallgren.  Knopf.  328  pp.  Puce 

$2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
LEADERSHIP  OR  DOMINATION,  by  Paul  Pigors.  Houghton  Mifiiin. 

354  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MAURITZ  HALLGREN  has  written  an  informing  and 
on  the  whole  acute  analysis  of  the  relation  of  the  mind 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  the  state  of  American  capitalism 
today.  As  the  author  is  a  Marxian  his  points  will  completely 
please  neither  the  Republicans  who  are  rabidly  anti-adminis- 
tration nor  the  Democrats  who  are  trying  with  a  wry  smile 
to  uphold  the  party.  His  thesis  briefly  is  that  the  President 
by  virtue  of  his  antecedents  and  background  is  concerned 
for  the  conservation  of  the  best  in  capitalism  yet  with  a 
strong  personal  sense  of  noblesse  oblige:  that  his  reform  meas- 
ures, inconsistent  with  each  other  as  some  of  them  are,  really 
look  in  the  direction  of  bolstering  up  the  present  system; 
that  critics  of  the  President  as  socialistic  would,  if  they 
grasped  the  inwardness  of  all  the  facts,  realise  that  the  status 
quo  has  its  best  friend  and  protector  in  Mr.  Roosevelt — who 
is,  so  to  say,  far  more  Bismarckian  than  radical. 

The  omitted  consideration  in  this  devastating  analysis,  and 
the  factor  which  makes  it  less  than  wholly  fair,  is  that  this 
author  like  the  right-wing  critics  of  the  President,  takes  too 
little  account  of  the  political,  economic  and  psychological 
problems  which  he  confronted  immediately  upon  his  in- 


auguration. What  else  could  have  been  done;  what  woul 
anyone  else  have  been  able  to  do  given  all  the  circumstances 
However,  in  the  retrospect  of  a  few  years  hence,  one  suspect 
that  much  of  Mr.  Hallgren's  penetrating  commentary  will  b 
regarded  as  more  sound  than  many  will  esteem  it  today. 

Professor  Pigors'  study  comes  at  a  timely  juncture.  Con 
fusion  is  rampant  as  to  which  of  the  modern  world's  head 
line  personalities  are  real  leaders  and  which  are  dictators  o 
"dominators."  This  book  is  a  helpful  study  of  the  difference 
between  the  two.  Leadership  is  defined  as  "a  process  of  rm 
tual  stimulation  which,  by  the  successful  interplay  of  rek 
vant  individual  differences,  controls  human  energy  in  th 
pursuit  of  a  common  cause." 

Domination  is  defined  as  "a  process  of  control  in  whic 
by  the  forcible  assumption  of  authority  and  the  accumulation 
of  prestige  a  person  (through  a  hierarchy  of  functionaries) 
regulates  the  activities  of  others  for  purposes  of  his  own 
choosing." 

A  grasp  of  the  conclusions  of  this  study  by  political  scien- 
tists, by  politicians  and  statesmen,  and  by  editorial  writers, 
would  aid  in  a  clarification  of  ideas  about  which  public 
figures  are  leaders  and  how  public  figures  can  really  heighten 
the  stature  of  their  leadership.  The  book  is  a  highly  useful 
addition  to  the  meager  literature  on  this  subject. 
New  Yorl(  City  ORDWAY  TEAD 


On  Running  Rivers 


DEVELOPING  AMERICA'S  WATER  WAYS,  by  Marshall  E.  Dimock. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  123  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Suney 
Graphic. 

THIS  survey  of  the  government-owned  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  was  made  by  Professor  Dimock  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Secretary  of  War.  After  reviewing  the  eco- 
nomics of  river  transportation,  the  author  makes  a  number 
of  recommendations  regarding  the  organization  and  business 
methods  of  the  corporation,  including  the  following: 

1.  Continuance  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  present  Advisory  Board,  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  real  board  of  directors  of  about  seven 
members,  including  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
general  manager  of  the  corporation. 

3.  Separation  of  the  functions  of  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  general  manager. 

4.  Removal  of  the  operating  headquarters  (the  general 
manager's  office)  to  some  point  on  the  river,  prefer- 
ably New  Orleans,  and  retention  of  a  small  but  suit- 
ably staffed  office  in  Washington. 

5.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  department  heads  report- 
ing to  the  chief  of  operations  from  seventeen  to  four, 
these  four  being  the  heads  of  the  following  func- 
tional departments:  finance,  engineering,  traffic  and 
operations. 

6.  Coordination  of  the  three  operating  divisions  through 
the    appointment    of   a    general    operating   superin- 
tendent. 

7.  Reorganization  of  the  traffic  divisions  by  bringing 
them  all  together  under  the  supervision  of  a  general 
traffic  manager. 

The  author  also  makes  a  number  of  suggestions  for  i 
proving  the  service  and  reducing  costs;  such  as,  the  elL 
nation  of  unnecessary  positions,  the  closing  and  consolidation 
of  offices  no  longer  needed,  aggressive  measures  to  regain  lost 
business  and  acquire  new  business,  the  discontinuance  of  a; 
separate  purchasing  department  by  placing  the  purchasing, 
agent  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment, the  elimination  of  the  stores  system,  and  other  meas- 
ures by  which  operating  expenses  may  be  made  to  bear  a> 
more  businesslike  relationship  to  revenues. 

An  interesting  postcript  describes  the  substantial  progress 
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already  made  in  carrying  out  several  of  these  recommenda- 
tions since  submission  of  the  report  to  the  War  Department. 
Public  Administration  Service,  Chicago  DONALD  C.  STONE 

The  Novels  Are  Serious 

PROLETARIAN  LITERATURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  edited 
by  Granville  Hicks,  Michael  Gold,  Isidor  Schneider,  Joseph  North,  Paul 
Peters  and  Alan  Calmer.  International  Publishers.  3/9  pp.  Price  $'2.50. 

IN  DUBIOUS  BATTLE,  by  John  Steinbeck.  Covici-Friede.  349  pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

MARCHING!  MARCHING!  by  Clara  Weatherwax.  John  Day.  256  pp. 
Price  $1.90. 

A  STONE  CAME  ROLLING,  by  Fielding  Burke.  Longmans.  412  pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

FROM  THE  KINGDOM  OF  NECESSITY,  by  Isidor  Schneider.  Put- 
nam. 450  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

THREE  FLIGHTS  UP,  by  Helen  Woodward.  Dodd,  Mead.  260  pp. 
Price  $3. 

THE  IRON  GARDEN,  by  Simon  Blumenfeld.  Doubleday,  Doran.  310 
pp.  Price  $2. 

IF  I  HAVE  FOUR  APPLES,  by  Josephine  Lawrence.  Stokes.  314  pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

CHANCE  HAS  A  WHIP,  by  Raymond  Holden.  Scribner.  398  pp.  Price 
$2.50. 

All  prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

AS  the  years  of  depression  add  up,  so  do  the  novels  with 
•£*•  serious  themes.  Here  are  nine  books  representing  as 
many  publishers,  and  all  of  them  have  to  do  with  ideas  of 
the  times.  The  list  of  able  writers  of  fiction  with  a  left-wing 
slant  mounts.  To  Erskine  Caldwell,  Robert  Cantwell,  Jack 
Conroy,  John  Dos  Passos,  James  Farrell,  Michael  Gold, 
Albert  Halper,  Josephine  Herbst,  Grace  Lumpkin,  William 
Rollins — all  of  whom  are  well  represented  in  an  excellent 
first  anthology  of  leftish  fiction,  drama,  poetry,  criticism  and 
reporting — must  now  be  added,  with  stars  for  emphasis,  the 
name  of  John  Steinbeck.  His  story  of  a  strike  among  the 
fruit  tramps  of  a  California  valley  moves  so  swiftly  and 
economically  that  the  book  has  the  appeal  of  the  hard-boiled 
school  of  writing.  The  philosophy  and  technique  of  the  "red 
agitator,"  who  stirs  up  and  canalizes  the  misery  of  under- 
paid migratory  workers  and  makes  them  into  a  formidable 
force,  the  man  who  sees  every  step  in  class  organization, 
whether  the  strike  be  won  or  lost,  as  progress  against  social 
injustice,  is  disclosed  with  understanding  and  yet  with  so 
little  special  pleading  that  one  does  not  know  if  Mr.  Stein- 
beck is  himself  a  Communist  or  an  unbiased  observer. 

Another  book  of  West  Coast  labor  difficulties  falls  down 
by  comparison,  though  it  was  winner  in  a  contest  of  the 
publisher  and  The  New  Masses  for  a  novel  on  an  American 
proletarian  theme.  Miss  Weatherwax  knows  the  loggers  and 
lumber  mill  and  factory  workers  of  the  Northwest,  but  her 
story  bogs  between  tale  and  tract,  and  although  she  shows 
promise  as  a  writer  of  marching  prose  it  is  here  muddied 
with  tricks  of  punctuation,  italization,  sentence  structure 
and  misplaced  description. 

Fielding  Burke,  who  already  has  a  reputation  as  Olive 
Dargan,  writes  of  conflict  in  a  Piedmont  mill  town.  Her 
recent  whole-souled  conversion  to  the  workers'  cause  makes 
her  create  black-black  and  white-white  characters  not  worthy 
of  the  experienced  writer.  But  there  is  real  value  in  this 
Southern  woman's  picture  of  a  Southern  community,  where 
religious  habits  complicate  economic  issues  for  both  employ- 
ers and  workers. 

Another  writer  to  move  left  is  Isidor  Schneider,  whose 
novel  is  autobiographical,  the  story  of  a  New  York  Jewish 
boy's  development  from  poverty  to  recognition  as  a  poet  and 
writer.  In  the  nineteen-twenties  this  would  have  been  a  con- 
vincing success  story.  But  Mr.  Schneider,  who  has  come  to 
believe  that  one  must  advance  into  the  kingdom  of  freedom 
not  alone  but  with  the  masses,  will  not  have  it  so.  Though 
the  author  labors  to  be  honest  almost  to  the  point  of  over- 
exposure,  he  seems  still  too  close  to  the  events  he  describes 
to  be  able  to  interpret  them. 

Mrs.  Woodward's  life  too  is  a  success  story  of  the  melting 
pot,  already  told  in  her  book  Through  Many  Windows.  This 
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An  Important 

New  Publication  — 

INTRODUCTORY 

SOCIOLOGY 

By  DANIEL  H.  KULP,  II,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  R.P. 
Formerly  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  Sometime  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Hospital  of  the  Yangtsepoo  Social  Center, 
Shanghai,  China. 

"The  health  of  any  community  depends  upon  the 
physical  resources  inherited  from  ancestors,  upon 
the  immunities,  but  also  upon  the  social  resources 
that  are  available — food,  housing,  work,  recrea- 
tion, -family  and  social  adjustments,  fitness  of  social 
institutions  and  agencies." 

In  this  book  the  author  has  discussed  these  factors 
in  an  authoritative  and  interesting  manner.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  striving  toward 
improved  social  conditions. 
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60  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


HOTEL 

PARKSIDE 

NEW  YORK 
In  Gramercy  Park 

The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest 
hotels  .  .  .  maintaining  traditionally  high 
standards  and  homelike  atmosphere. 

SINGLE  ROOMS 
FROM    $2.00     DAILY 

Attractive  weekly  and  monthly  rates 
Moderate  Restaurant  Price* 

Three  minutes'  walk  to  most  of  the  Welfare 
councils,  social  agencies  and  schools  for  social 
research. 

20th    Street    at    Irving    Place 

A  Knott  Hotel 
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The 

GARDEN  ROUTE 


TOUR  the  "Garden  Route"  of 
South  Africa,  with  its  700  miles 
of  scenic  thrills!  This  stretch  of 
Indian  Ocean  coastland  is  a  veritable 
showplace  of  nature,  lavishly  strewn 
with  a  gorgeous  succession  of  moun- 
tains and  forests,  rivers,  awesome 
gorges,  and  wonderful  winding 
passes. 


Kaimans 
Gat 


EN  ROUTE  are  Mossel  Bay, 
picturesque  old  world  town; 
George,  with  its  ancient  oaks  and 
delightful  homes  and  gardens;  the 
Wilderness,  utterly  contrasting  with 
its  name  and  exquisite  in  its  natural 
beauty — 


In  the 

Montagu 

Pass. 


THEN  t  h  e 
Waterfall  at 
Kaimans  Gat,  Toov- 
erwaterspoort  pass,  the 
jewel-like  Lagoon,  the 
"Heads,"  and  Coney  Glen 
at  Knysna — all  captivating  in  their 
loveliness.  Through  glorious  Mon- 
tagu Pass  you  reach  Oudtshoorn,  a 
town  of  rare  charm  in  the  ostrich 
country — and  nearby  are  the  world- 
famous  Cango  Caves. 

Plan  now  to  take  the  glorious 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  tour,  including 
a  visit  to  The  Empire  Exposition  at 
Johannesburg  in  September,  coin- 
ciding with  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  "CITY  OF  GOLD." 

SOUTH  APRICA 


For  full  information  call  at  or  write  to  THOS. 
COOK  &  SON-WAGONS-LITS,  INC.,  587-GR 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  any  of  the 
other  leading  tourist  and  travel  agencies  through- 
out  the  world. 


is  her  recollection  of  a  New  York  Jewish  childhood  in  the 
eighties  and  early  nineties.  "Radical  as  I  am,"  she  confesses, 
"I  can  sec  that  as  a  'proletarian  writer'  I  must  be  a  severe 
disapjx)intment.  .  .  I  have  to  confess  that  these  years  of  my 
childhood  were  cheerful  and  pleasant."  Papa  was  a  cigar 
maker  and  a  Socialist;  he  loved  this  country  of  his  adoption 
so  much  he  wanted  to  make  it  better.  Mama  was  a  tireless 
homemaker  who  believed  that  no  penny  should  be  spent  for 
amusement  or  nonsense.  This  is  a  simple  and  genuine 
story. 

A  New  York  Jewish  radical  might,  except  for  names  here 
and  there,  have  written  The  Iron  Garden;  a  young  man, 
born  and  still  living  in  London's  Whitechapel,  did.  Mr. 
Blumenfeld  writes  like  one  who  has  spent  long  years  per- 
fecting his  skill,  and  has  cultured  tastes;  yet  he  left  school  at 
fifteen  to  work  for  eight  years  in  a  clothing  factory  and  now 
makes  his  living  with  a  pushcart.  He  has  written,  autobio- 
graphically  one  suspects,  of  a  poor  boy's  painful  search  for 
a  way  of  life. 

The  author  of  one  of  the  fiction  successes  of  1934,  Years 
Are  So  Long,  in  her  new  book  takes  a  lower  middle  class 
family  in  depression  years.  It  is  family  diagnosis  as  handled 
by  that  case  worker  of  the  middle  class,  the  editor  of  a 
reader-service  department  of  an  American  newspaper.  Three 
out  of  five  Hoes  are  working;  their  combined  wages  do  not 
reach  as  far  as  formerly  but  they  refuse  to  know  it.  They 
keep  on  buying  and  they  pile  up  debts.  "The  great  American 
public  school  system  has  turned  out  at  least  three  generations 
who  can't  add,"  is  Miss  Lawrence's  contention.  But  they 
have  learned  only  too  well  in  the  great  American  public 
school  of  competitive  business  to  require  a  house  of  their 
own,  a  car,  a  mechanical  refrigerator,  washing  machine, 
gadgets.  How  aghast  Mrs.  Woodward's  Mama  would  have 
been  at  their  prodigality.  So  is  Miss  Lawrence.  Her  answer 
is  thrift.  But  will  business  accept  that  answer?  Can  it?  One 
suspects  that  Miss  Lawrence's  solution  is  too  simple.  Per- 
haps we  shall  all  have  to  go  back  to  school  in  order  to  solve 
the  Great  Hoe  Problem.  And  learn  to  multiply. 

Another  novel  about  the  middle  class  is  Mr.  Holden's — 
the  prosperous  middle  class  this  time.  Had  it  been  written 
in  the  individualistic  twenties  it  would  have  received  more 
consideration;  for  the  mood  of  today  its  proportions  are 
wrong.  With  a  strained  situation  on  hand  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, the  hero,  a  well-meaning,  fairly  intelligent  man  of  busi- 
ness, allows  himself  to  be  quickly  checkmated;  with  his  per- 
sonal domestic  situation  he  contends  for  most  of  the  book's 
many  pages.  Accident  brings  about  all  the  crises  and  the 
ending.  In  so  much  emphasis  on  chance  one  hazards  the 
guess  that  the  author  himself  is  bewildered  and  fumbling 
for  a  philosophy. 

FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 

Literary  Fellowships 

THE  HOUCHTON  MIFFLIN  LITERARY  FELLOWSHIPS:  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  two  Literary  Fellowships  awarded  last 
year,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  offering  two  similar 
Fellowships  for  1936.  These  Fellowships,  which  may  be  given 
for  any  book  project,  fiction  or  non-fiction,  are  intended  for 
men  and  women  of  literary  ability  and  of  high  intellectual 
and  personal  qualifications.  Each  Fellowship  will  carry  an 
award  of  $1000,  entirely  in  addition  to  and  apart  from  sub- 
sequent royalties. 

In  making  applications  for  an  award,  evidence  must  be 
submitted  that  the  candidates  are  persons  of  unusual  ability 
and  of  personal  integrity.  All  applications  for  Fellowships 
must  be  received  by  April  1,  1936.  Further  particulars  may 
be  secured  from  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  Street, 
Boston. 
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Traveler's  Notebook 

READING  Paul  H.  Douglas's  account  of  his  sojourn  in 
Italy  (page  155)  you  realize  that  fascism  has  not  yet 
destroyed  the  sunny  friendliness  of  everyday  Italians.  The 
Italian  Tourist  Information  Service  candidly  states  that 
"Tourist  Italy  is  an  entity  apart  from  political  Italy."  That 
the  world  of  art  transcends  ticklish  nationalism  is  em- 
phasized by  the  European  Art  Tour  arranged  for  July  and 
curly  August  by  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel — focussed 
on  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  other  European 
countries,  the  cost  ranging  from  $595  to  $795.  Like  the  Bu- 
reau's Student  Tours  ($545  up),  or  Scandinavian  Tour,  a 
definite  objective  is  not  allowed  to  blind  travelers  to  the 
people  met  along  the  way. 

Having  completed  the  first  volume  of  his  Story  of  Civili- 
zation, Will  Durant  is  leading  a  tour  "in  the  wake  of 
history"  through  several  cradles  of  civilization — Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome — leaving  New  York  June  27,  returning  Aug- 
ust 27,  at  rates  under  a  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be 
reduced  by  briefing  your  participation  to  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  trip.  William  M.  Barber,  Babson  Park,  Mass.,  offers 
to  provide  further  information  on  this  Will  Durant  odyssey. 
Likewise  on  a  tour  another  writer  conducts  over  the  terrain 
of  his  special  interest,  Upton  Close  to  the  Orient;  two 
months  from  the  end  of  June,  $624. 

The  eleventh  annual  Seminar  in  Mexico  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America 
is  limited  in  size,  but  the  Committee,  a  non-profit,  educa- 
tional institution,  continues  to  arrange  trips  for  individuals 
whose  interest  in  seeing  Mexico  is  more  serious  and  special- 
ized than  that  of  the  casual  tourist. 

Summer  schools  abroad  are  becoming  more  popular 
every  year.  This  year  163  are  listed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  Institute  of  International  Education,  2  West  45 
Street,  New  York,  will  assist  in  doubling  up  a  vacation 
with  special  study — including  arrangements  for  attendance 
at  various  international  conferences  and  congresses,  pro- 
fessional, religious  or  musical. 

The  Japan  Mail  Line  announces  a  25  percent  reduction 
to  all  pilgrims  to  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Manila  in  the 
fall.  .  .  .  The  Grace  Line  announces  a  hookup  with  Pan 
American  Airways  for  South  American  visitors,  with 
Thomas  Cook  &  Sons  in  charge  of  land  tour  arrange- 
ments. .  .  .  Associate  British  Railways,  Inc.,  which  last 
year  introduced  a  special  "land  cruise  train"  for  Boy 
Scouts,  now  rents  Camping  Coaches  which, .  like  private 
railways  cars  in  America,  can  be  parked  on  railway  spurs 
and  used  as  a  complete  home. 

Fifty  minutes  from  Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea  has  come 
to  life  as  a  source  of  chemicals  and  fertilizers,  a  modern 
phenomena  worth  visiting,  according  to  the  American  Mail 
Line.  ...  In  a  fluctuating  world,  all-inclusive  tours  on  a 
dollar  basis  for  American  travelers  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
remained  unchanged  for  four  years,  says  Intourist.  .  .  . 
American  Express  calls  attention  to  the  new  hotel  which 
PWA  is  building  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  .  .  .  When 
Schiller's  William  Tell  is  performed  at  Interlaken  this  sum- 
mer the  bells  you  hear  will  not  be  stage  props,  but  attached 
to  visible  cows  high  in  the  mountain  pastures;  the  colorful 
drama,  performed  by  350  native  amateurs,  will  run  from 
July  12  to  September  13.  ...  Holland  America  Line,  in- 
ventor of  Tourist  Third,  announces  an  economical  45  day 
cruise  to  the  North  Cape  and  Russia,  sailing  June  29. 

Announcing  the  3rd  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  to  be  held  in  London,  England,  July  12  to  17,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  states  that  no  official  route 
or  tour  is  planned  for  US  delegates.  Barbara  Whitmore,  of 
the  Elizabeth  Whitmore  Travel  Service  has  volunteered  some 
suggestions  which  we  shall  print  next  month. 


THE  OPEN  ROAD 

IN 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

helps  you  get  beneath  the  surface.  Through 
long-established  connections  with  Soviet  insti- 
tutions and  through  its  own  independent  repre- 
sentation in  Moscow,  it  enables  you  to  meet 
people  .  .  .  affords  more  than  ordinary  tourist 
services.  Inquiring  travelers  .  .  .  students,  teach- 
ers, and  members  of  the  professions  .  .  .  are 
invited  to  consult  regarding  their  plans  .  .  . 
either  for  group  tours  or  individual  arrange- 
ments .  .  .  without  obligation  or  expense. 


Tenth  Season 

THE  OPEN  ROAD 


Department  S 

8  WEST  40th  STREET 

NEW    YORK 

Cooperating  with 
INTOURIST 


$372 

round  trip  New  York 
with  a   month   in  the 
I  Soviet    Union. 
Other  tours  up  to  $900 


PERSONALIZED 

TRAVEL 

SERVICE 

All  Travel  information  and  arrangements  covering  Steamships, 
Airways,  Cruises,  Conducted  Tours,  Independent  Itineraries,  Drive- 
Yourself-Cars,  Hotels  and  Pensions — in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Suggestions  regarding  spring  and  summer  holidays  designed  to  cover 
Conferences  and  special  events. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip  in  exact  accordance  with  your  time 
and  budget. 

Accommodations  at  scheduled  tariff  rates  only  and  there  is  no 
charge  for  our  services. 

ELIZABETH  WHITMORE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

One  East  57th  Street  New  York  City 

FLaza  3-2396 


29th   Year— "Travel  free  from   Worry" 

HOLY    LAND-EUROPE 

Experienced,  personally  conducted  Tours 
High  quality  —  Low  cost 

WICKER  TOURS  Richmond,  Virginia 


VIAJE5  A  MEXICO 

OJSjiM^^,       Tor  those   <juho  uxant  to  visit 

jififlpJh*  Mexico  Not  in  Guide  books 

"TijJiPa^      Trips  the    year    around 

TJF^^^^^S^i  Sponsor?  ri       nncl         nrmnnyd        hlj1 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL  RELATIONS 
•       WITH  LATIN  AMERICA       • 

289  Fourth  Ave.                                Neu>  York. 
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THE  ITALIANS  THEMSELVES 

(Continued  from  page  157) 


inculcated  the  myth  that  they  were  gods;  and  absolute 
monarchs  claimed  to  be  God's  chosen  spokesmen  and  vice- 
roys. In  its  essence  absolutism  is  therefore  necessarily  com- 
pletely anti-rationalistic.  Fascism  necessarily  implies  the  com- 
plete degradation  and  reversal  of  that  scientific  spirit  of  in- 
quiry into  human  affairs  which  has  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  the  progress  of  the  last  two  centuries. 

Mussolini  has  learned  his  lesson  well.  His  agents  are  busy 
grinding  out  material  to  impress  the  masses  with  his  infalli- 
bility and  omniscience.  The  result  is  not  only  disastrous  to 
the  personality  of  the  people  but  also  to  that  of  Mussolini 
himself.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  sane  man  to  become 
a  modern  dictator.  It  is  certainly  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
main sane  once  he  has  risen  to  power.  No  one  can  resist  both 
extreme  power  and  the  fumes  of  infallibility.  Dictators  there- 
fore end  up  believing  their  own  fabrications.  Then  begins 
their  end.  There  is  a  sentence  of  Lord  Acton's  which  bears 
on  this  point  and  which  is  extraordinarily  penetrating.  "All 
power  corrupts  and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 
There  is  good  evidence  that  Mussolini  is  now  such  a  megalo- 
maniac as-  to  be  largely  incapable  of  recognizing  reality. 
Thus  he  can  brook  no  rival  near  his  throne  as  can  be  seen 
from  his  successive  treatment  of  Rossoni,  Federzoni,  Grandi 
and  Balbo.  Nor  will  he  listen  to  fundamental  criticism,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  way  he  stubbornly  stabilized  the  lira  at  too 
high  a  figure  in  1926,  crippling  Italy's  export  and  tourist 
trade,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  held  Italy  on  gold 
through  the  present  depression  to  the  further  injury  of  pro 
duction  and  employment.  He  has  brushed  aside  the  advice 
of  the  Italian  general  staff  when  they  have  told  him  how 
costly  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  would  be  even  though  the 
European  countries  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  restrain  him. 

IV 

NOW  that  Mussolini  has  plunged  his  helpless  country 
into  the  Abyssinian  adventure,  it  gives  every  promise 
of  being  not  only  a  crime  but  a  fatal  blunder.  His  defenders 
declare  that  he  can  get  away  with  it  and  that  England  will 
not  only  refrain  from  really  checking  him  but  will  in  the  end 
be  willing  to  sell  out  Abyssinia  as  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  pro- 
posed if  its  own  claims  to  the  Lake  Tsana  region  and  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Blue  Nile  are  definitely  obtained.  Even 
if  England  and  France,  however,  do  not  apply  any  effective 
sanctions,  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia  promises  to  be  costly  in 
lives  and  money.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
war  in  the  Riff  against  Abd  El  Krim  which  ultimately  did 
for  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Even  if  a  nominal  victory  is  ob- 
tained and  Abyssinian  territory  is  annexed,  the  gains  will  not 
be  worth  the  cost.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  many 
Italians  will  be  willing  to  settle  anywhere  in  Ethiopia.  The 
feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  working  class  towards  emi- 
gration to  that  country  were  well  expressed  by  a  poor  peas- 
ant who  on  being  asked  whether  he  would  go,  replied  firmly, 
"Better  half  a  loaf  and  the  shade  of  Italy  than  a  full  loaf 
and  the  sun  of  Abyssinia."  The  largest  estimate  which  I 
have  seen  from  a  responsible  source  of  the  number  of  Italians 
who  could  be  settled  in  the  Abyssinian  plateau  and  moun- 
tains is  200,000.  But  since  even  this  would  absorb  only  six 
months  growth  in  the  population,  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia 
cannot  be  said  to  offer  much  of  a  material  outlet  to  Italy. 

The  two  sensible  methods  of  providing  for  the  growing 
population  of  Italy  would  be  birth-control  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  landed  estates.  Mussolini  is  opposed  to  both.  When 
I  suggested  birth-control  to  a  Fascist  economist  who  had 
been  telling  me  of  Italy's  need  for  expansion,  his  reply  was, 
"You  might  equally  say  that  we  should  starve  a  growing 


boy  of  ten  in  order  not  to  have  to  buy  larger  shoes  and 
bigger  suit  of  clothes."  There,  in  a  sentence,  is  the  full  cii 
cularity  of  Fascist  reasoning  about  population.  It  is  necessar 
to  seize  territory  in  order  to  provide  for  a  rapidly  increasing 
population.  But  it  is  imperative  to  have  a  growing  popula 
tion  in  order  to  have  both  the  excuse  and  the  man-powe 
for  seizing  territory!  The  conquest  of  more  territory  and  th 
restoration  in  a  modified  form  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  th 
main  objectives.  Population  is  but  an  instrument.  It  is  smal 
wonder  therefore  that  the  distribution  of  information  abou 
birth-control  has  been  made  a  penal  offense. 

Nevertheless  the  birthrate  has  been  steadily  falling.  Ii 
1922  when  Mussolini  took  power  it  was  29  to  the  thousand 
today  it  is  only  23.  In  the  two  northern  provinces  of  Pied 
mont  and  Liguria  which  adjoin  France  and  which  are  th 
most  prosperous  sections  of  the  country,  the  birthrate  is  nov 
only  13,  or  very  much  less  than  the  average  for  the  Unitei 
States.  In  southern  Italy,  where  the  population  is  the  poores 
and  the  fecundity  the  highest,  the  birthrate  is  also  decrea; 
ing.  Thus  far  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  has  beei 
roughly  maintained  by  an  almost  commensurate  reductioi 
in  the  deathrate.  But  since  this  is  now  down  to  13  per  100C 
appreciable  further  reductions  are  probably  not  to  be  ex 
pected  unless  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  standan 
of  living  of  the  people.  Since  imperialism  and  Fascism  ar 
not  likely  to  bring  this,  the  downward  drift  of  the  birthrat 
promises  to  reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth  and  in  th 
not  distant  future  to  lessen  the  pressure  for  expansion. 

An  immediate  way  of  helping  to  take  care  of  the  increas 
in  numbers  as  well  as  establishing  greater  justice  and  equali 
ty  would  be  to  break  up  the  large  estates.  Almost  half  of  th 
land  is  owned  by  25,000  families,  or  less  than  one-half  o 
one  percent  of  the  agricultural  population.  On  the  othe 
hand,  there  are  two  million  landless  agricultural  laborers  an< 
another  two  million  peasants  whose  holdings  do  not  ex 
ceed  three  or  four  acres  per  family.  Because  Mussolini  wa 
put  in  power  by  the  big  landlords  as  well  as  by  the  bij 
industrialists  for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting  them  agains 
any  such  possibility,  he  naturally  refuses  to  carry  througl 
any  agrarian  reform  which  would  menace  his  backers. 


EVEN  after  one  studies  the  history  of  Fascism  it  stil 
seems  something  of  a  mystery  that  so  essentially  civil 
ized  and  kindly  a  people  as  the  Italians  should  have  allowec 
such  a  tyranny  to  dominate  them.  The  answer,  I  think,  lit 
partly  in  the  fact  that  the  Italians  are  by  nature  such  politica 
cynics  that  they  tend  to  have  little  faith  in  any  system  o 
government.  They  allow  themselves  to  be  overpowered  b; 
comparatively  small  bands  of  desperate  men  who  are  willing 
to  kill  in  order  to  attain  and  hold  power.  Thus  the  magnifi 
cent  free  communes  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centurie 
permitted  themselves  to  be  taken  over  by  the  tyrants  an< 
condottiere  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance  and  ti 
be  subjected  to  the  most  shocking  cruelties.  For  over  thre< 
centuries,  Italy  then  let  itself  be  divided  up  and  ruled  b; 
foreign  despots  with  the  Austrians  in  the  north,  the  Span 
iards  in  the  south,  and  the  Papal  states  in  the  center.  Thei 
came  the  scant  half  century  of  unification  and  political  dem 
ocracy  which  was  betrayed  by  the  men  of  property,  the  arm; 
and  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  Mussolini.  Several  times  ii 
the  history  of  Fascism,  notably  after  the  murder  of  Matteotti 
the  regime  could  have  been  overthrown  had  there  been  ; 
sufficient  will  on  the  part  of  even  a  few  thousand  strategi 
cally  placed  opponents. 

The  lesson,  I  think,  is  clear  that  unless  we  who  believi 
in  a  purified  and  real  democracy  have  a  robust  faith  fo 
which  we  are  willing  to  die,  if  need  be,  then  we  too  an 
likely  to  be  trampled  down  by  determined  gangs  of  bruta 
men  who,  backed,  as  in  Italy  and  Germany  by  privilege  ant 
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power,  will  set  up  a  tyranny  over  the  common  man  and  de- 
base the  real  ideals  of  America.  The  future  of  the  coming 
century  depends  in  large  part  upon  whether  the  more  or  less 
democratic  nations  of  the  world  will  have  the  courage  to 
check  the  external  aggression  of  the  Fascist  states  and 
whether  the  believers  in  democracy  and  social  reform  will 
have  the  courage  to  unmask  and  oppose  the  Fascist  forces 
in  their  own  countries.  With  resolution,  Fascism  can  be 
faced  and  beaten,  for  it  does  not  command  the  fundamental 
allegiance  of  those  whom  it  dominates.  But  it  will  need  cour- 
age and  determination  to  defeat  it. 

VI 

iN  the  present  emergency  it  would  certainly  seem  self- 
evident  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  adopt  the  Presi- 
dent's original  proposal  for  limiting  oil  exports  to  the  belliger- 
ent countries  to  their  normal  peacetime  amounts.  If  we  fol- 
low the  pre-war  policy  of  selling  unlimited  quantities  to  any 
belligerents  who  buy,  which  is  now  being  advocated  by  cer- 
tain reactionary  groups  in  this  country,  we  will  prevent  the 
League  of  Nations  from  opposing  any  effective  sanctions  on 
oil  and  thereby  strengthen  Fascism.  Europe  cannot  impose 
effective  sanctions  if  we  stand  ready  to  sell  Italy  all  the  oil 
she  wants.  If  we  reduce  our  sales  to  even  normal  proportions, 
we  will  free  the  hands  of  the  League  to  impose  sanctions 
and  restrain  the  aggressor,  and  if  we  do  not  it  will  be  more 
difficult  for  them  to  resist  and  delay  action  by  the  League. 

If  Fascist  Italy  can  be  checked  in  its  Abyssinian  conquest 
by  the  shutting  off  of  oil,  which  is  the  drink  of  modern 
armies,  then  the  Italian  people  will,  in  my  judgment,  rise 
and  overthrow  the  despots  who  now  rule  them.  In  applying 
this  modest  principle  we  will  therefore  help  to  free  Italy  and 
will  deter  Hitler  and  the  German  Nazis  from  a  gigantic 
war  in  which  they  hope  their  allies  will  be  Poland  and  Japan. 
In  addition  to  checking  our  own  Fascist  sympathizers  who 
thrive  on  the  conquests  of  dictatorships  abroad,  we  will  be 
doing  an  enormous  favor  to  a  great  and  genuinely  unwar- 
like  people — the  Italians  themselves. 
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mned  and  carried  out.  Now  we  are  approaching  the 
point  where  the  government  will  have  to  decide  whether 
it  can  quit.  The  jobless  demand  not  partial  but  full  fed- 
eral responsibility  for  work.  On  the  other  side  solid  citizens 
are  panicky  lest  the  government  provide  expensive  public 
work.  Industry  is  not  putting  the  unemployed  to  work. 
Private  industry,  if  it  could  cooperate,  is  not  prepared  to 
relieve  the  present  surplus  of  labor.  Despite  recovery  we 
still  have  with  us  millions  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed. Leaders  of  the  unemployed  know  this  well,  and 
are  becoming  expert  in  telling  what  they  know.  Although 
the  facts  deny  the  wish,  let  us  assume  that  the  labor  mar- 
ket will  revive  to  equal  the  1929  level,  what  about  the 
•orkers  still  on  the  outside?  The  unemployables  will  be 
ong  those  left  out,  but  so  will  the  millions  of  marginal 
irkers  for  whom  private  employers  have  no  jobs.  We 
i  very  seriously  question  whether  the  states  and  local 
immunities  will  be  able  to  provide  public  work  or  relief 
for  the  marginal  unemployed.  These  people  can  be  usefully 
employed  to  supply  the  country  with  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  and  service.  Industry  cannot  use  all  this 
labor.  If  industry  won't  or  can't  put  the  unemployed  to 
work,  if  the  states  cannot,  the  federal  government  will  have 
to,  and  industry  will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  There  is  no  way 
of  dodging  that  irreconcilable  fact. 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 
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alleged  classroom  crimes.  In  testifying  for  the  University, 
President  Hutchins  pointed  out  that  the  institution  has  901 
teachers  and  gives  3492  courses  of  which  161  deal  with  social, 
economic  and  political  problems.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teachers 
in  the  latter  fields,  said  President  Hutchins,  to  "discuss  im- 
portant problems  critically,  objectively  and  scientifically"  and 
he  added  that  "in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  in- 
dividual bias,  the  University  deliberately  appoints  in  the 
same  department  men  of  widely  different  points  of  view." 
This  testimony  was  corroborated  by  the  men  actually  in 
charge  of  the  course  chiefly  called  into  question.  Professor 
Schuman,  assistant  professor  of  political  science,  did  not 
have  Charles  Walgreen's  niece  in  his  classes.  He  was  quizzed 
specifically  on  having  signed  a  pamphlet,  "Culture  and  the 
Crisis,"  which  appealed  for  the  support  of  the  Communist 
candidate  for  President  in  the  1932  election  (Schuman  testi- 
fied he  voted  for  Roosevelt)  and  for  having  addressed  the 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  expert  on  Russian-Amer- 
ican relations.  In  his  testimo'ny  Dr.  Schuman  insisted  that 
the  use  of  his  name  on  the  pamphlet  was  unauthorized  and 
that  the  FSU  was  not  a  Communist  organization  but  en- 
tirely a  cultural  enterprise.  He  said  that  he  was  opposed  to 
war  and  fascism  and  had  worked  to  advance  his  convic- 
tions. Professor  Lovett  testified  that  he  had  been  on  the 
Chicago  faculty  since  1893,  that  he  had  never  advocated  his 
own  views  in  the  classroom  (he  teaches  literature),  but  that 
he  had  been  president  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy and  vice-president  of  the  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism.  He  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  violence  in  all  its 
forms,  and  especially  to  war:  "My  son  entered  the  last  war, 
and  was  killed  in  Belleau  Wood.  I  resolved  to  help  prevent 
such  tragedies."  The  upshot  was  that  no  teaching  of  sub- 
versive doctrines  was  discovered  and  while  the  final  majority 
report  recommended  that  Dr.  Lovett  be  retired  (he  becomes 
professor  emeritus  automatically  this  year),  and  that  Pro- 
fessor Schuman  be  "censured,"  the  Trustees  took  no  action 
and  the  matter  thereupon  died. 

At  the  height  of  the  controversy,  President  Hutchins  said 
in  an  address  which  was  broadcast  throughout  the  country: 

"Anybody  who  has  real  familiarity  with  higher  education 
will  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  professors  are  not  engaged 
in  subversive  teaching.  They  will  also  remind  the  public 
that  professors  are  citizens.  They  are  not  disfranchised  when 
they  take  academic  posts.  They  therefore  enjoy  all  the  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  thought  and  free  opinion  that  other 
citizens  have.  .  .  . 

"In  America  we  have  had  such  confidence  in  democracy 
that  we  have  been  willing  to  support  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  which  the  truth  might  be  pursued,  and  when 
found  might  be  communicated  to  our  people.  We  have  not 
been  afraid  of  the  truth,  or  afraid  to  hope  that  it  might 
emerge  from  the  clash  of  opinion.  The  American  people 
must  decide  whether  they  will  longer  tolerate  the  search 
for  truth.  If  they  will,  the  universities  will  endure  and  give 
light  and  leading  to  the  nation.  If  they  will  not,  then  as  a 
great  political  scientist  has  put  it,  we  can  blow  out  the  light 
and  fight  it  out  in  the  dark;  for  when  the  voice  of  reason 
is  silenced,  the  rattle  of  machine  guns  begins." 

Wisconsin 

HP  HE  University  of  Chicago  is  an  urban  institution,  while 
J-  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  rural  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  located  in  the  capital  city  of  the  state.  Never- 
theless they  were  both  put  "on  the  spot"  in  the  same  way 
and  with,  it  is  heartening  to  report,  similar  results.  As  a 


state  university,  Wisconsin  is  necessarily  a  factor  in  state 
politics  and,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  in  many  respects 
unique,  it  has,  I  am  sure,  a  wide  illustrative  value.  Known 
far  and  wide  as  a  liberal  institution,  it  shows  no  current  dis- 
position to  forfeit  the  title.  When  early  last  year  the  for- 
tunes of  state  politics  resulted  in  the  ordering  of  a  probe 
of  subversive  activities  on  the  campus,  it  was  recognized 
that,  in  the  larger  sense,  the  proposal  was  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously.  Moreover,  the  Capital  Times  clearly  exposed 
the  animus  behind  the  move  in  an  editorial: 

"This  current  red  business  in  Wisconsin,  false  and  fraudu- 
lent as  it  is,  is  traceable  back  to  the  Wisconsin  News 
[Hearst],  and  other  reactionary  publications  and  the  inter- 
ests they  serve.  These  interests  want  to  defeat  income  and 
inheritance  tax  measures.  They  want  to  kill  legislation  in 
behalf  of  labor  and  agriculture  that  gives  the  common  man 
a  more  just  reward  and  checks  his  exploitation  by  the  priv- 
ileged few.  There  you  have  the  real  reasons  back  of  the  red 
and  radical  baiting  and  the  erection  of  a  bugaboo  of  com- 
munism in  Wisconsin." 

What  the  Times  did  not  make  clear  was  that  the  move 
was  engineered  by  manipulating  political  sentiment  hostile 
to  the  La  Follette  type  of  liberalism,  conservative  religious 
sentiment  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
neighborhoods,  and  general  hostility  arising  out  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  greater  economic  security  of  professors  as 
contrasted  with  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers.  With  this  back- 
ground of  jealousies,  prejudice,  and  blind  hostilities,  the 
probe  was  surprisingly  haphazard  and  ill-directed,  and  the 
total  result  was  precious  close  to  zero. 

The  first  and  most  important  recommendation  must  be 
quoted  in  full  to  be  appreciated: 

"That  hereafter  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  and 
the  boards  of  other  State  educational  institutions,  frown 
upon  the  activities  of  all  societies  not  clearly  organized  as 
American  Societies  under  the  Constitution,  and  any  society 
organized  with  the  intent  or  purpose,  in  full  or  in  part,  to 
change  by  force  or  overthrow  the  Constitution,  or  the  Amer- 
ican Form  of  Government;  that  individuals  or  societies  of- 
fering or  expounding  non-American  doctrines  be  expelled 
from  the  university  or  other  state  educational  institution,  or 
be  refused  their  facilities." 

The  Wisconsin  regents  rejected  the  recommendations  with 
these  stirring  words: 

"The  University  of  Wisconsin,  throughout  its  history, 
has  steadfastly  preserved  on  its  campus  the  right  of  free 
discussion  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Wisconsin  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  constitutional  guaranty  of  free 
discussion  is  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  as  well  as  the  prog- 
ress of  the  state.  And  we  unanimously  support  the  president 
of  the  University  and  his  administrative  colleagues  in  the 
preservation  of  this  constitutional  right  regardless  of  the 
criticisms  that  may  be  directed  against  it.  We  are  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  president  of  the  University  has  never 
taken  an  attitude  towards  the  freedom  of  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  campus  which  is  too  liberal  towards  such 
expression. 

"We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  full  freedom  of  expression 
of  honest  opinion  on  economic  and  political  matters  where 
such  expression  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  law  or 
good  morals.  .  .  . 

"We  disagree  with  some  public  statements  of  the  personal 
opinions  of  some  members  of  the  faculty.  But  we  cannot 
undertake  to  prohibit  every  such  expression  of  opinion  that 
we  may  regard  as  unsound  without  setting  aside  this  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  discussion." 
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WISCONSIN  illustrates  a  further  point:  while  in  most 
of  the  rows  about  academic  freedom  the  central 
contention  is  the  allegation  that  the  professors  are  corrupt- 
ing the  students,  that  they  are  teaching  "communism,"  for 
example,  some  of  the  most  spectacular  campus  episodes  have 
revolved  around  the  suppression  of  student  activities. 

It  could  be  cogently  argued  that  the  problem  of  student 
discipline  is  not  an  integral  part  of  academic  freedom. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  student  body  was  entirely  stifled  and  the  teaching 
force  entirely  free.  But  while  the  freedom  of  teachers  and 
students  are  closely  related,  student  activities  are  subjected 
to  university  regulations,  such  as  those  covering  the  use  of 
university  rooms  for  meetings.  The  violation  of  such  regu- 
lations leads  to  discipline  which  is  often  impossible  to  sep- 
arate from  suppression  of  free  speech.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Liberal  Club;  also  with  certain  student  or- 
ganizations at  Chicago  which  were  removed  from  the  "ap- 
proved" list. 

At  Wisconsin  it  is  apparent  that  constant  badgering  of 
the  University  by  hostile  reactionary  interests  provoked  con- 
servative students  to  try  to  "wipe  out  the  Red  shame"  by 
throwing  the  leaders  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy into  Lake  Mendota.  It  is  even  alleged  that  this 
"violence"  was  encouraged  by  outside  persons;  in  any  event, 
the  Hearst  press  hailed  the  roughnecks  for  displaying  the 
"spirit  of  immortal  Minute  Men."  While  such  outbursts 
cannot  be  revoked,  the  University  authorities  in  this  instance 
did  a  good  job  of  repairing  the  damage,  the  strong  arm 
squad  confessed  its  error,  and  the  LID  group  asked  that 
its  enemies  be  leniently  treated.  President  Frank  called  a 
general  University  convocation.  One  of  the  speakers  was 
Dean  George  C.  Sellery,  a  self-characterized  conservative, 
who  said,  "We  have  belonged  to  a  great  university  .  .  .  the 
event  of  two  nights  ago  was  the  most  disgraceful  thing 
ever  perpetrated  at  the  university."  Another  speaker,  Dean 
Lloyd  K.  Garrison  of  the  Law  School  eloquently  argued  the 
case  for  free  speech: 

"We  cannot  safely  afford,  even  in  the  case  of  Communists, 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  Constitution.  We  must  give 
to  every  group  its  day  in  court.  There  may,  of  course,  come 
a  time  when  advocacy  of  forcible  revolution  will  reach  such 
proportions  as  to  put  in  imminent  danger  the  very  existence 
of  the  state.  No  one  would  question  the  right  of  the  state 
at  that  point  to  match  force  with  force.  But  we  have  not 
approached,  even  remotely,  to  that  crisis  in  this  country, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  we  never  will. 

".  .  .  if  you  disregard  the  Constitution  in  the  case  of  one 
particular  group,  the  inevitable  tendency  will  be  to  disregard 
it  in  the  case  of  every  group  whose  views  at  the  time  hap- 
pen to  be  unconventional  and  unpopular.  Once  you  justify 
the  forcible  suppression  of  communism,  the  temptation  will 
be  irresistible  to  suppress  the  next  most  unpopular  group 
and  the  next  and  the  next.  From  that  logic  there  can  be  no 
retreat  for  any  of  us." 

Implications 

PHE  nature  of  the  attacks  on  academic  freedom,  internal 
*-  and  external,  is  reasonably  clear  from  the  accounts 
of  recent  events  at  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  Wisconsin. 
Frequently  one  hears  the  matter  discussed  in  overt  terms 
only,  the  implication  being  that  only  when  clubbed  into 
submission  does  a  professor  behave  with  circumspection. 
This  is  to  forget  that  but  few  faculty  members  ever  raise 
the  issue  by  their  speaking,  writing  or  activities,  that  they 
are  aggressively  supported  by  but  a  minority  of  their  fel- 
lows, and  that  most  teachers  either  have  nothing  urgent  to 
say,  or  are  buried  in  subjects  remote  from  controversial 
questions.  To  the  average  college  teacher,  academic  freedom 
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is  an  "academic"  issue.  That  this  is  so  exasperates  those 
who  see  the  matter  in  sharper  perspective. 

The  profession  of  university  teaching  is  as  much  a  socio- 
economic  matter  as  any  other  occupation.  To  forget  that  it 
has  its  roots  in  the  economic  earth  leads  to  the  kind  of 
absolute  idealism  which  demands  that  every  professor  be  a 
Socrates  for  wisdom,  a  potential  drinker  of  hemlock  in  his 
desire  to  communicate  truth.  Such  martyrs  do  exist  in  the 
academic  profession;  they  have  put  the  cup  to  their  lips  and 
more  will  turn  up  and  do  so  in  the  future;  but  by  and  large 
these  are  extreme  exceptions.  Most  professors  are  controlled 
by  more  mundane  considerations.  It  is  important  to  grasp 
what  those  considerations  are. 

By  origin  a  professor  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  member  of 
the  great  middle  class;  he  neither  inherits  nor  marries 
wealth;  he  has  to  live  on  his  salary  and  what  he  can  earn 
by  popular  writing  and  lecturing.  Observation  and  inquiry 
both  confirm  the  conclusion  that  he  tends  to  marry  in  his 
middle  or  late  twenties,  and  as  a  rule  he  immediately  has 
children.  Wife  and  children  become  hostages  to  fortune 
which  it  is  difficult  in  all  instances  and  impossible  in  most, 
to  ignore.  Since  a  professor,  especially  as  he  rises  in 
academic  rank,  is  usually  unable  to  make  any  radical  shift 
in  his  method  of  earning  a  living,  he  more  and  more  tends 
to  assess  his  future  in  strictly  academic  terms.  Everything 
conspires,  I  am  trying  to  say,  to  keep  the  average  professor 
within  the  "bounds  laid  down  by  the  particular  academic 
environment  he  inhabits. 

Nine  professors  out  of  ten  are  conservatives  in  their  social 
views,  and  they,  therefore,  give  the  tone  to  the  university 
community.  Outside  observers  rarely  know  this  and  tend  to 
judge  a  university  by  its  more  spectacular  faculty  members. 
Moreover,  the  whole  "set"  of  university  life  is  in  favor  of 
specialized  interests,  which  are  further  cultivated  by  pro- 
fessional journals,  societies,  and  other  devices,  including 
shop-talk.  While  as  a  group  the  professors  tend  to  become 
a  segregated  fraction  of  the  community,  the  differentiation 
of  the  professorial  function  within  the  group  allows  the 
growth  of  hostilities  within  the  academic  community.  There 
is  less  fellow  feeling  among  professors  than  one  would,  at 
first  thought,  conclude.  Many  of  them  are,  therefore,  but 
little  impressed  by  the  claims  of  those  social  scientists  who 
demand  that  their  right  to  study  and  have  opinions  about 
issues  "over  which  blows  are  being  exchanged  and  blood 
is  being  shed"  be  supported  as  a  necessary  part  of  academic 
freedom.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  younger  men,  they  were 
educated  before  the  social  sciences  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  curricula  of  the  universities;  and  they  tend  to  regard 
those  who  follow  them  into  "controversial"  fields  as  fools 
if  they  expect  the  academic  community  in  general  to  sup- 
port them  under  fire. 

Moreover  there  is  division  even  among  the  social  scien- 
tists. Just  as  many  natural  scientists  have  found  themselves 
and  their  activities  thoroughly  integrated  into  the  structure 
of  modern  American  business,  so  many  social  scientists, 
economists  for  example,  can  serve  business  in  ways  business 
likes  to  be  served.  These  men  take  but  the  mildest  interest 
in  the  activities  of  their  fellow  social  scientists  who  are 
concerned  with  matters  which  are  not  of  immediate  utility 
to  profit  makers,  or  even,  like  social  insurance,  promise  to 
curtail  profits. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  some  of  their  difficulties  the  social 
scientists  have  tried  assembling  facts  without  drawing  con- 
clusions from  them.  To  other  social  scientists  this  is  a  barren 
and  unsatisfactory  procedure,  and  in  their  criticism  they  are 
supported  by  such  authorities  as  John  Dewey  and  Abraham 
Flexner.  Nor  are  those  teachers  of  the  social  sciences  who 
draw  back  from  any  attempt  to  influence  social  policy  in  a 
much  better  situation.  Opposed  to  them  are  social  scientists 
who  feel  that  mere  publication  of  facts  and  conclusions  is 


not  enough  and  who  seek  to  bring  their  findings  to  the 
attention  of  those  charged  with  the  formulation  of  govern- 
ment policy.  They  even  on  occasion  take  office  themselves. 
Immediately  a  dispute  arises  as  to  when  announcement  of 
scientific  conclusions  ceases  to  be  publication  of  results  and 
becomes  "propaganda."  If  a  professor  persists  in  a  course  of 
conduct  not  generally  accepted  in  a  given  academic  environ- 
ment, he  may  find  himself  without  support  if  he  is  attacked, 
whereas  in  another  and  equally  respectable  environment  he 
would  find  allies,  though  perhaps  only  among  his  fellow 
social  scientists.  These  several  outlooks  complicate  the  whole 
matter  of  academic  freedom. 

There  are  the  further  and  highly  subjective  matters  of 
good  taste  and  personality.  On  the  campus,  apparently,  good 
taste  is  something  which  all  academicians  are  expected  to 
know  by  instinct,  and  when  one  of  their  number  violates 
it,  the  disposition  is  to  consign  him  to  his  fate  as  obviously 
deficient  in  mind  and  morals.  Yet  what  good  taste  is,  other 
than  the  doing  of  nothing  that  will  get  you  into  trouble, 
no  one  can  say.  The  question  of  personality  is  equally  elu- 
sive. A  man's  views  are  part  of  his  personality,  and  the 
more  emphatic  they  are,  the  more  emphatic  his  personality, 
especially  in  an  environment  which  is  hostile  to  the  views. 
Distaste  for  the  views  easily  becomes  distaste  for  the  man, 
and  when  he  gets  into  trouble,  he  is  alleged  to  have  had  an 
"unfortunate"  personality,  but  his  views  are  never  directly 
attacked. 

THUS  far  the  universities  that  have  traditionally  taken  a 
liberal  line  have  successfully  resisted  attacks  from 
outside.  There  has  not  been  as  great  success  in  the  case  of 
liberal  teaching  groups  badgered  by  reactionary  administra- 
tions. Their  position  is  far  harder  to  defend.  Victory  for 
them  waits  upon  an  institutional  house-cleaning,  as  at  Pitts- 
burgh. But  as  long  as  liberal  institutions  remain,  the  cause 
of  academic  freedom  is  not  lost.  The  question  therefore  be- 
comes how  long  the  liberal  institutions  can  hold  out. 

To  that  question  no  answer  can  be  given  that  will  not  be 
disputed  by  someone.  I  can  only  draw  one  conclusion  from 
my  inquiries  on  these  three  campuses  and  that  is  that  the 
attacks  on  liberal  professors  and  institutions  will  increase 
in  volume  and  temperature  over  the  coming  decade,  and 
that  many  college  professors  agree  with  me.  Those  I  met 
on  my  trip  who  agreed  most  heartily  were  the  students  of 
social  trends  and  portents.  Not  a  few  professors  of  social 
sciences  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  their  disciplines 
would  be  made  or  broken  by  the  events  of  the  next  decade. 
If  reaction  triumphs,  then  social  science  as  science  will  cease 
to  grow  and,  indeed,  will  become  a  mere  defense  of  the 
existing  order.  If  reason  triumphs,  the  social  scientists  may 
yet  make  those  major  contributions  to  social  understanding 
toward  which  they  have  been  working  for  the  last  three 
decades. 

From  my  talks  with  various  professors  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  I  drew  the  tentative  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  to  rest  on  last  year's  victory  over  the 
Walgreen-Hearst  attack,  and  not  look  forward  to  a  more 
lengthy  and  intelligently  directed  battle  in  the  future.  It  is 
assumed  that  social  affairs  in  the  nation  will  go  on  in  the 
future  much  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and  that  President 
Hutchins  will  retain  his  present  commanding  position  in 
guiding  the  university  policy  on  academic  freedom.  Hitherto 
the  University  has  escaped  concerted  pressure  from  the  out- 
side. Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  while  talking  about 
something  else  entirely,  put  his  finger  on  the  reason.  He 
wrote: 

"Of  the  economic  groupings  in  Chicago,  as  in  other  cities 
in  the  United  States,  by  far  the  most  effectively  organized 
are  the  business  elements.  In  comparison,  the  labor  organ- 
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ations  are  relatively  feeble,  the  professional  organizations 
ineffective,  and  of  course  the  middle  class  is  notoriously 
unorganized.  When  they  care  to  act  unitedly,  the  business 
groups  are  the  real  masters  of  Chicago,  but  in  the  main  they 
are  likely  to  be  indifferent  and  if  interested  disunited." 

What  if  the  social  tide  begins  to  run  in  the  other  direc- 
tion? Then  the  reactionaries  in  the  Chicago  business  com- 
munity may  force  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  to  listen 
to  them;  the  lunatic  fringe  may  cease  to  be  a  fringe  and 
drop  the  title  of  lunatic.  This  is  not  idle  gossip  or  wild  spec- 
ulation. Many  of  the  professors  at  Chicago,  and  especially 
those  in  the  social  sciences  are  fearful  of  a  tide  of  reaction 
of  unprecedented  proportions  during  the  next  few  years  and 
they  usually  describe  it  by  the  familiar  term,  fascism.  It  is 
especially  pertinent,  therefore,  to  cite  the  words  of  Professor 
Schuman  as  to  the  cause  of  the  new  attacks  on  academic 
freedom  and  the  task  which  professors  must  undertake  to 
meet  the  emergency: 

"The  current  criticism  of  colleges  and  universities  is  obvi- 
ously another  symptom  of  the  desperate  insecurity  from 
which  contemporary  society  is  suffering.  It  is  another  mani- 
festation of  the  frenzied  search  for  bogeymen  and  scapegoats 
upon  whom  blame  can  be  placed  for  the  ills  of  a  disordered 
and  maladjusted  world.  The  accusing  tongues  will  not  be 
silenced  by  silence  from  the  academicians  nor  yet  by  specific 
answers  to  specific  allegations  nor  by  proof  that  'radicals' 
constitute  but  a  small  percentage  of  faculties  and  student 
bodies.  Unless  American  university  people  can  redefine  for 
themselves,  in  a  fashion  acceptable  to  the  community,  the 
social  role  of  universities,  the  task  of  redefinition  will  be 
performed  for  them  by  politicians,  demagogues  and  press 
magnates  or  by  the  taxpayers  and  business  men  upon  whom 
all  universities  are  dependent  for  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port." 

At  Wisconsin,  the  stand  of  the  regents  is  clear  and  ex- 
plicit enough  and  defines  an  attitude  which,  as  long  as  it  is 
continued,  insures  academic  freedom  at  the  University.  Yet 
even  under  such  administrative  righteousness,  the  liberal 
faculty  members  are  not  complacent,  largely  because  they 
feel  themselves  in  a  minority.  Both  Professor  John  R.  Com- 
mons and  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  feel  that  there  are  difficult 
times  ahead  as  compared  with  which  those  of  the  past  will 
seem  trifling.  It  is  highly  significant  that  both  of  these  dis- 
tinguished elder  statesmen  chose  the  themes  of  their  talks 
before  their  assembled  colleagues  in  late  December  from 
this  field:  Professor  Commons  warning  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  that  fascism  was  looming  up  as  an  im- 
minent possibility  and  insisting  that  it  had  already  arrived 
in  certain  states  and  areas;  and  Professor  Ross,  speaking 
before  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  advocating  a  campaign  by  the  pro- 
fessors to  expose  the  character  of  the  Hearst  press,  and 
the  malign  intent  of  its  present  drive  against  the  universities 
and  the  teachers.  His  final  words  to  me  were,  "We  shall 
have  to  fight,  and  fight  like  hell!" 

There  is  a  widespread  disposition  not  to  take  regulation 
and  suppression  lying  down.  But  the  university,  like  the  in- 
dividual, must  knuckle  under  if  the  state  acts.  This  is  what 
has  happened  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  loyalty  oaths.  Even 
at  Harvard  with  its  long  tradition  of  independence,  the 
legislators  won  the  day:  the  oath  was  taken  as  prescribed. 
To  be  sure  the  circumstances  led  to  a  violent  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  body  and  the  organization  of  a  union. 
The  law  will  be  protested,  the  requirement  campaigned 
against,  but,  as  a  distinguished  trustee  said  to  me,  "We 
shall  always  have  to  observe  the  law."  Well  established  tradi- 
tions of  liberalism  within  institutions  may  go  down  before 
that  necessity.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  academic 
freedom  will  only  be  preserved,  not  by  the  action  of 
academicians  alone,  but  by  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  wherever  they  be  found. 
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flaunts  out. 

It  isn't  Mrs.  Kowalski's  fault.  She  tries  to  keep 
things  neat — but  two  hands  can't  do  everything! 

A  good  way  to  help  Antosha  —  and  all  the 
Kowalski's — is  to  show  Mamma  Kowalski  how  to 
get  more  cleaning  done  with  less  effort.  And  that's 
where  Fels-Naptha  Soap  is  well  worth  suggesting. 
For  Fels-Naptha's  richer,  golden  soap  and  plenty  of 
naptha  loosen  dirt  quicker  —  even  in  cool  water. 
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the  New  School's  ground  lease  in  West  23  Street  expired. 
The  old  houses  were  to  be  torn  down  to  make  way  for  mod- 
ern apartments.  The  Board  of  Trustees  suggested  a  make- 
shift housing  arrangement,  postponing  a  building  campaign 
until  times  were  better.  The  director  thought  otherwise.  "I 
was  sure  we  were  in  for  a  long  depression.  I  said,  'We  can 
get  money  while  people  are  still  licking  their  wounds,  but 
not  after  they  stiffen.'  " 

Of  the  collaboration  between  the  director  of  the  New 
School  and  Joseph  Urban,  the  designer  of  the  new  building, 
Alvin  Johnson  has  written: 

"I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  building  should  be  in 
the  modern  style  because  I  did  not  want  a  conventional 
building  which  perpetuated  all  the  architectural  anachron- 
isms against  which  any  honest  adult  educator  would  be  in 
revolt.  But  I  did  not  like  the  austerity  that  characterizes 
most  modern  architecture.  The  solution  appeared  when  a 
friend  introduced  me  to  Joseph  Urban.  He  quickly  grasped 
the  meaning  of  the  New  School  enterprise  and  agreed  en- 
thusiastically to  work  out  the  plans  of  the  building,  although 
1  could  offer  only  the  most  modest  fee  and  that  contingently 
upon  finding  the  money  to  construct  the  building.  For  a 
whole  summer  I  went  to  his  office  almost  every  day  to  dis- 
cuss the  function  each  part  of  the  building  was  to  subserve. 
It  was  a  wonderful  experience.  There  may  have  been  in  the 
world  in  my  lifetime  more  richly  civilized  persons  than  Joe 
Urban,  but  I  never  encountered  them." 

Looking  back  to  the  storm  of  artistic  controversy  that  beat 
about  the  new  building,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  "It  made  peo- 
ple mad  and  so  they  remembered  it."  Partly  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  and  partly  because  of  better  transportation  facilities 
the  student  body  doubled  in  the  first  year  on  West  12  Street. 
Today  about  3000  students  a  week  come  for  single  classes 
or  as  enrolled  members  of  a  course. 

Some  of  these  students  have  been  with  the  school  from  its 
beginning.  Many  have  no  clear  purpose  in  view.  Others  have 
a  definite  field  of  intellectual  interest  in  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  make  themselves  more  at  home,  or  a  talent  they  seek 
to  develop.  Some  are  furthering  a  vocational  ambition — 
teachers  taking  "alertness  courses;"  public  welfare  and  relief 
workers  for  whom  special  courses  are  provided;  men  and 
women  in  other  occupations  trying  to  acquire  "background" 
or  to  fill  gaps  in  early  education  in  the  hope  of  "getting 
ahead  faster."  Many  are  people  who  find  adventure  in  intel- 
lectual growth.  Most  of  the  student  body  is  in  the  25-to-45 
age  group;  perhaps  a  third  are  between  25  and  35.  If  you 
stand  in  the  lobby  outside  the  curved  wall  of  the  main  audi- 
torium, watching  the  crowds  flock  in  and  out  during  the 
busy  hours  after  the  working  day,  you  will  see  that  the 
New  School  is  a  cross  section  of  polyglot  New  York,  ex- 
cept for  the  "selection"  of  a  $15  fee  for  the  usual  15-session 
term. 

Looking  back  over  the  development  of  the  New  School, 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "It  has  always  been  part  of  my  theory 
that  when  you  come  to  this  lay  education  (call  it  adult  edu- 
cation if  you  want  to — I  don't  like  the  term  very  well)  you 
need  a  strong  infusion  of  international  interests.  You  expect 
the  intelligent  adult  to  be  interested  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
But  it  was  my  sad  experience  through  the  years  that  it  is 
hard  to  build  up  courses  which  have  an  international  out- 
look but  avoid  propaganda.  People  on  any  side  of  an  inter- 
national question  are  apt  to  be  highly  specialized." 

Further,  the  conviction  grew  upon  Dr.  Johnson  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  New  School  enterprise  that,  with- 
out losing  its  "lay"  quality,  adult  education  should  provide 


opportunity  for  serious,  sustained  work  to  those  who  want 
it.  From  these  convictions,  and  what  Alvin  Johnson  calls 
"a  by-product  of  my  time,"  the  University  in  Exile  took 
form.  The  by-product  is  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  one  of  the  notable  achievements  of  American 
scholarship  in  its  field,  of  which  he  was  the  associate  editor. 
In  the  seven  years  required  for  this  task,  Dr.  Johnson  came 
in  contact  with  German  authorities  who  were  doing  truly 
creative  work  in  the  social  sciences.  The  first  Nazi  proscrip- 
tions contained  many  of  these  distinguished  names.  To  the 
editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  "They  had  never  been  either 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  just  great  people." 

The  first  effort  on  behalf  of  these  scholars  was  to.  try  to 
persuade  American  institutions  to  give  them  regular  faculty 
appointments.  Largely  because  higher  education  in  this 
country  was  under  the  pressure  of  the  hard  times,  the  re- 
sults were  discouraging.  Then  Dr.  Johnson  put  forward  the 
idea  of  bringing  over  groups  of  German  scholars,  each 
group  organized  as  a  faculty  of  pure  science,  philosophy, 
literature  or  social  science,  established  in  different  institutions 
under  federal  charter.  But  no  campus  was  willing  to  under- 
take so  novel  an  enterprise.  The  New  School  itself  finally 
secured  funds  to  organize  one  "faculty  in  exile"  for  the  ex- 
perimental two-year  period  just  concluded.  The  director  in- 
vited a  list  of  noted  social  scientists  to  cross  the  sea  and  to 
become  part  of  a  thing  which  had  never  existed.  He  finally 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Europe  to  extend  his  invitation  in 
person,  and  back  it  with  argument  and  persuasion.  From  the 
beginning  the  German  and  Italian  scholars  (the  Germans 
greatly  in  the  majority)  have  functioned  as  an  independent 
faculty,  electing  their  own  dean  and  publishing  their  own 
quarterly.  Alvin  Johnson  frequently  meets  with  them  as 
"American  observer"  and  sometimes  feels  that  at  the  New 
School  as  at  Geneva  "the  American  observer  has  more  in- 
fluence than  is  really  coming  to  him." 

THE  graduate  faculty  offers  both  "lay  education"  and 
courses  leading  to  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree  in  social 
science,  conferred  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  University  in  Exile.  At  pres- 
ent the  faculty  includes  sixteen  Germans  and  two  Italians, 
men  and  women  of  international  reputation  as  scholars, 
public  servants,  teachers,  writers.  At  the  anniversary  dinner, 
Dr.  Johnson  voiced  astonishment  that  "any  country  should 
be  so  mad  as  to  expel  so  valuable  an  intellectual  resource 
for  the  benefit  of  another  nation." 

Though  the  New  School  is  the  center  of  Alvin  Johnson's 
work  it  has  always  been  but  one  of  many  interests.  If  you 
ask  him  what  he  would  like  best  to  do,  he  will  tell  you,  "Go 
out  to  my  house  at  Nyack  and  write."  The  house  is  large  and 
rambling,  with  several  acres  of  land  that  slopes  to  the  Hud- 
son River.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "This  home  has  been  my  castle 
as  few  homes  are  in  the  modern  world." 

His  seven  children  have  had  no  contact  with  formal  edu- 
cation uintil  college.  When  the  older  children  were  small,  their 
mother  undertook  to  teach  them  because  the  life  of  a  peripa- 
tetic professor  made  kindergartens  unsatisfactory.  The  plan 
worked  so  well  that  it  was  extended  to  cover  elementary 
and  then  highschool.  Dr.  Johnson  holds  that  "In  a  home 
with  many  children  it  is  possible  to  give  a  child  a  far  richer 
educational  fare  than  a  school  can  give,  provided  the  mother 
is  a  natural  teacher  with  the  energy  to  master  the  content 
and  method  of  the  several  branches  of  instruction."  Five  of 
the  seven  have  now  entered  college,  four  have  graduated. 

But  although  he  has  not  retired,  Dr.  Johnson  has  written 
voluminously — an  Introduction  to  Economics,  articles  for 
lay  magazines  and  learned  journals,  for  the  International 
Encyclopaedia,  which  he  helped  edit,  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  the  Social  Sciences.  His  first  novel,  Spring  Storm,  will  be 
published  this  month.  For  years  he  carried  around  the  plan 
for  a  trilogy  showing  the  growth  of  a  country  youth  from 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  international 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAVELERS 
AID      and      TRANSIENT      SERVICE— 1270 

Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Donald  F.  Stevens. 
President ;  Misa  Bertha  McCall,  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
service  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies  supplemented 
by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY       CHESTS       AND       COUNCILS. 
INC.— 

165  East  44th  Street. 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns.  Executive  Vice- President. 

Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migrel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RVSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments :  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Graduate  Service 


THE    NATIONAL   COLLEGIAL   SOCIETY— 159 

North  State  St..  Chicago,  111. — Interested  in 
placement  and  service  in  behalf  of  graduates 
of  the  recognized  colleges  and  universities. 
Publishes  THESIS  GUIDE,  listing  graduate 
theses.  Copy  25c. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 

the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  p 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIA- 
TION—50  W.  50  Street,  New  York.  Advises 
in  organizing  social  hygiene  activities  ;  aids 
health  and  medical  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  ;  com- 
bats prostitution  and  sex  delinquency  ;  pro- 
motes sex  knowledge  as  important  in  individ- 
ual and  family  life  and  welfare.  Membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  ;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE.  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles. 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks.  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary  ;  60  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Asso- 
ciate Directors ;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  60  West  60th  Street,  New  York. 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  ped- 
agogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practi- 
cal information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  avail- 
able on  request.  "Sight-Saving  Review," 
quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION— 
316  Fourth  Are.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome. 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
President,  New  York;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
May  24-30,  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER- 
ATION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  : 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women's 
home  missions   boards   of  the  United   States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  coooperatively. 
President,  Mrs.  Millard  L.  Robinson 
Executive  Secretary,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry. 
Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 626  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President ;  Mrs.  Maurice 
It.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  in 
program  of  social  betterment  through  ac- 
tivities in  fields  of  religion,  social  service, 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
Country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE.  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


adolescence  to  manhood.  In  odd  times  over  two  years  this 
first  section  was  finally  written. 

The  next  two  volumes  may  have  to  wait.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
maturing  a  plan  for  a  colony  of  German  refugees  on  newly 
cleared  pine  lands  in  North  Carolina.  "I'm  banking  on  the 
fact,"  he  explains,  "that  down  to  400  A.D.  the  Jew  was  an 
artisan  and  a  gardener."  And,  for  odd  moments,  he  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Adult  Education, 
member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  Social  Research  and  The 
American  Scholar,  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Yale  Review,  and  The  Nation. 

At  sixty-one,  Alvin  Johnson  takes  work  and  play  with 
equal  enthusiasm.  He  has  kept  the  strength  and  energy  of 
a  Norse  inheritance  and  a  pioneer  youth.  The  range  and 
volume  of  his  work  are  amazing.  Through  twelve-hour  of- 
fice days  he  is  called  on  for  unending  advice  and  decision  in 
K1  areas  of  learning  and  of  human  relations;  he  carries  a 
(In  iini'U'cnnx  tulrcrtiscnictils 


part  in  a  dozen  complex  undertakings,  the  detail  of  adminis- 
trative and  editorial  responsibilities  in  addition  to  the 
school.  He  works  with  deceptive  quietness,  matching  his 
slow  quiet  speech.  His  recreation  is  often  reading  (in  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  Danish,  Italian,  Swedish  or  English);  an 
all-day  walk  in  the  country;  a  visit  to  a  reclamation  project 
as  economic  adviser;  long  hours  of  friendly  talk,  and  his 
friends  treasure  his  notable  gifts  as  raconteur  even  above 
his  scholarship  and  public  service.  No  one  who  knows  him 
doubts  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  relish  a  retreat  to  his  "castle" 
and  time  to  write  there  six  months  a  year.  ("You  can  finish 
a  book  in  six  months,"  he  says  wistfully.)  But  in  the  broad- 
windowed  school  in  West  12  Street,  curriculum  and  teaching 
must  keep  pace  with  the  needs  and  enthusiasms  of  the  com- 
munity; and  he  has  set  his  strong  hand  to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing the  University  in  Exile  a  permanent  American  institu- 
tion— secure  in  financial  support  and  in  freedom  to  study, 
to  discover  and  to  teach. 
ft/cafe  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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SOUTHERN  FARM  TENANCY 

(Continued  from  page  153) 


The  ideal,  of  course,  is  to  transform  the  present  tenants 
and  sharecroppers  into  independent  land  owners.  "A  sturdy 
peasantry"  is  a  phrase  full  of  meaning  where  small  farms  are 
independently  owned  by  the  majority  of  the  population.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  mere  ownership  will  not  transform  overnight 
the  habits  and  the  competence  of  the  great  mass  of  farm 
workers  who  for  generations  have  grown  up  in  the  de- 
pendence and  shiftlessness  inherent  in  the  share  tenant  sys- 
tem. Provision  must  be  made  for  supervision  and  guidance 
of  these  farm  workers,  even  if  they  come  into  ownership  of 
their  own  land.  Furthermore  some  means  of  financing  not 
only  the  purchase  of  the  land  but  the  necessary  machinery, 
seed,  and  fertilizer  must  also  be  provided.  And  some  form 
of  farmers'  cooperatives  is  needed  both  for  efficient  produc- 
tion and  successful  marketing. 

It  is  evident  that  only  government  funds  and  government 
direction  can  supply  the  needed  reorganization.  The  press- 
ing needs  of  the  millions  of  tenants  whose  lives  have  always 
been  barren  and  precarious  and  who  now  are  in  danger  of 
being  dispossessed  from  even  the  poor  living  they  formerly 
had  can  be  met  only  by  some  new  distribution  of  farm  own- 
ership. On  page  153  are  outlined  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  advanced  almost  unanimously  by  students  of  farm  prob- 
lems, southern  statesmen  and  government  officials. 

THE  Re-Homesteading  Project  is  intended  to  establish  in 
farm  ownership  a  huge  number  of  families  heretofore 
excluded  from  ownership  and  now  being  cut  off  even  from 
tenancy  or  crop-sharing  arrangements.  To  this  end  the  pro- 
visions and  stipulations  must  be  few  and  simple. 

The  benefits  are  almost  self-evident.  First,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  will  have  a  little  land  of  their  own. 
The  effect  of  land  ownership  is  striking  and  immediate  in 
creating  self-respect  and  stability.  Second,  the  chief  interest 
of  a  small  farm  owner  is  to  raise  food  and  supplies  for  his 
own  use.  A  well-rounded  diet  and  resulting  improvements 
in  health  will  come  quickly  if  farm  families  are  raising  meat 
and  vegetables  and  producing  milk  and  eggs  for  their  own 
tables. 

Furthermore,  many  new  cash  crops  can  be  developed: 
grapes,  fruits,  truck  and  dairy  produce  for  nearby  cities, 
livestock,  and  other  new  crops.  A  great  variety  of  salable 
farm  produce,  needed  in  the  South  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, can  supplement  cotton  as  a  means  of  income. 

Fortunately,  these  proposals  are  not  entirely  in  the  state 
of  mere  pious  hopes.  Through  the  federal  and  state  relief 
administrations  farm  distribution,  in  general  accord  with  the 
plans  outlined  above,  has  already  proceeded  to  some  extent 
in  several  of  the  cotton  states.  Through  the  large  appropria- 
tion for  public  works  voted  by  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
1935,  additional  sums  are  made  available  for  rural  rehabili- 
tation and  resettlement.  This  makes  possible  expansion  of 
the  project  for  small  farm  ownership,  and  provides  through 
work  relief  for  the  building  and  repair  of  homes  and  barns, 
of  schools  and  other  community  centers.  Congress  has  be- 
fore it  a  bill  which  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  which  au- 
thorizes an  issue  of  bonds  to  finance  individual  farm  pur- 
chases on  a  wide  scale.  It  looks  very  much  as  though,  by 
these  and  other  means,  broad  and  effective  measures  may  be 
taken  to  mitigate  the  tenancy  evil  and  to  rehabilitate  great 
numbers  of  the  population  as  self-supporting  and  self-respect- 
ing farmers. 

It  is  of  course  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  scheme  of  land 
distribution,  even  if  carried  out  wisely  and  on  a  wide  scale, 
will  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  rural  South.  There  remain 


such  severe  ills  as  large  stretches  of  worn-out  soil;  the  long 
tradition  of  concentration  on  the  single  cash  crop,  cotton, 
which  the  new  farmers  will  find  it  hard  to  break  away 
from;  the  vicious  and  enervating  prejudice  between  the  races 
which  beclouds  issues  and  makes  almost  impossible  any 
concerted  program  of  recovery  and  progress;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  dependence  and  the  general  shiftlessness  and  incom- 
petence of  the  workers,  both  white  and  colored,  who  make 
up  the  large  marginal  farm  population.  But  organization  of 
the  farm  system  is  basic  to  reform  in  other  matters.  A 
group  of  independent  farmers  working  together  under  com- 
petent leadership  can  begin  to  plan  decent  lives  as  well  a 
a  self-sustaining  economy. 


STERILIZATION  AND  SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 

(Continued  from  page  163) 


might  be  argued  that  they  are  unfit  to  rear  them. 

The  execution  of  our  human  sterilization  laws  reveals 
that  about  twice  as  many  operations  have  been  performed 
on  the  mentally  diseased  as  on  the  feeble-minded.  Yet 
eugenicists  would  agree  that  feeble-mindedness  is  more 
conclusively  hereditary  than  mental  disease.  If  protection  of 
our  national  stock  is  the  goal,  the  number  of  operations  on 
the  feeble-minded  should  have  been  the  greater. 

It  is  surprising  that  many  of  our  sterilization  laws  apply 
to  persons  in  institutions  and  that  so  many  sterilized  persons 
are  still  in  institutions.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  steriliza- 
tion of  people  under  custody  unless  or  until  they  are  to  be 
released.  Only  California,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  West 
Virginia  and  Maine  have  statutes  which  provide  for  the 
sterilization  of  inmates  who  are  about  to  be  paroled  or  dis- 
charged. The  real  risk  to  society  comes  from  the  dan^ 
gerous  people  who  are  at  liberty.  The  laws  of  Delaware. 
Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina. 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Vermont  and  Indiana  make  pro- 
vision for  the  sterilization  of  various  classes  of  individuals 
in  the  general  population.  Measures  of  this  sort  raise  dif- 
ficult but  not  insurmountable  problems.  Agencies  might 
be  created  throughout  the  states,  as  in  Germany,  to  bring 
these  unfortunate  individuals  before  appropriate  adminis- 
trative boards  for  a  determination  of  their  status. 

It  seems  clear  that  neither  the  categorical  critics  nor  un- 
equivocal advocates  of  selective  sterilization  are  genuinely 
scientific.  While  the  insufficiency  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  heredity,  i.e.,  the  transmission  of  some  de- 
fects and  diseases  by  apparently  normal  parent-carriers, 
would  make  it  impossible  to  wipe  out  certain  ailments  in 
which  sterilization  is  urged,  it  undoubtedly  is  possible  to 
lessen  to  some  extent  their  incidence  in  our  society.  At  the 
same  time,  such  measures  doubtless  do  avert  a  burden  to 
society  and  to  individuals  by  preventing  the  birth  of  children 
whose  parents  are  unfit  to  care  for  them  and  in  many  cases 
do  not  want  them. 

Those  who  object  to  sterilization  as  such  on  the  score  of 
human  liberty,  morality  and  religion  must  reckon  with  soci- 
ety's claims  and  the  rights  of  children  who  might  be  born 
into  misfortune  which  neither  science  nor  social  measures 
could  rectify.  Evidence  from  the  experience  in  California 
fails  to  bear  out  the  claim  that  sterilization  promotes  pro- 
miscuity and  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases.  If  we  are  ta 
adopt  sterilization  of  certain  unfortunate  groups  as  a  social 
policy — to  use  the  laws  actually  on  our  statute  books — wei 
must  frankly  admit  the  known  scientific  limitations  and 
possibilities  of  such  measures  and  proceed  with  scrupulous 
regard  for  our  knowledge  and  our  ignorance,  for  the  in- 
dividuals concerned,  and  for  our  present  and  future  society. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad- 
vertisements five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TIL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-74M       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


%«?  TOM  OTT 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Experienced  man  or  woman  to  direct  recreation- 
al, educational,  and  group  work  in  large 
settlement.  Also,  a  girls  and  womens  club 
director.  Jewish  preferred.  7341  SURVEY. 


DIRECTOR  for  boys  camp  sponsored  by  Jewish 
child  guidance  agency.  Familiarity  with 
mental  hygiene  and  child  guidance  pro- 
cedures and  practical  camp  experience  are 
essential.  Write  fully,  stating  details.  7342 
SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 


SYMPHONIC  RECORDS 


MUSIC  LOVERS— 100,000  of  the  finest  records 
in  the  world  on  sale  at  50c  and  76c  per  rec- 
ord (value  $1.50  and  $2).  The  Symphonies, 
Chamber  Music,  Operas,  etc..  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mozart,  Wagner,  etc. 
Mail  Orders.  Catalogue.  THE  GRAMO- 
PHONE SHOP,  INC.,  18  E.  48th  St.  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


UNUSUAL  MANUSCRIPTS  of  all  descriptions 
respectfully  solicited  by  New  York  Publisher. 
Free,  prompt  consideration.  FORTUNY'S, 
21  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared. 
Prompt  scholarly  service  based  on  extensive 
research  facilities  and  experience.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates :  75c  per  line  for  4  insertion* 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE  —   NEW    YORK 


SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  A  gluey 
11   East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray   Hill    2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  icrvice,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  iccretarial  poiitioni. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


130  East  22nd  Street 


Nev, 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


A  Printer  Is  Known  by  the  Customers 

He  KEEPS 

f 

•OR  sixteen  years  the  Moak  Printing  Company  has 
done  a  steadily  growing  business  with  some  of  the 
leading  Social  Agencies,  Religious,  Literary  and 
Dramatic  Organizations  in  New  York. 


Regular  Customers 

American  Association  for  Labor 

Legislation 

Board  of  National  Missions 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Services 
City  Housing  Corporation 
Commonwealth  Fund 
Children's  Theatre  Company 
Family  Welfare  Association 
Greenwich  House 
Labor  Temple 
Life  Insurance  Adjustment 

Bureau 
National  Child  Labor 

Committee 
New  Republic,  Inc. 
New  School  for  Social 

Research 
Survey  Associates 


It  prints  their  appeals,  monthly  bulletins,  annual  re- 
ports, letterheads,  and  other  office  forms.  For  their 
executives,  it  prints  personal  cards  and  book  plates. 

Whether  the  quantity  is  100  cards  or  500,000 
illustrated  announcements  of  a  series  of  conferences, 
we  give  full  measure  of  Quality  and  Service. 

Quality,  as  we  practice  it,  includes  the  use  of  type 
to  suit  illustrations  and  paper,  the  right  margins, 
proper  make  ready,  so  that  the  ink  is  not  gray  on 
some  parts  and  filled-in  on  others. 

Service  includes  advice  as  to  the  format:  a  size  that 
will  cut  economically  from  stock  sheets  of  paper; 
that  will  fit  standard-size  envelopes;  that  will  not 
prove  overweight  and  run  up  your  postage  cost. 
Above  all — service  means  delivery  of  the  job  on 
time.  The  Moak  Printing  Company  plans  to  deliver 
jobs  ahead  of  time. 


Ask  the  Customers  We  KEEP 


MOAK  PRINTING  COMPANY/*, 

1 1 8  WEST  22  STREET      TfUphone  CHe/sea  3-8237      NEW  YORK 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


SUMMER  QUARTER 


Among  the  courses  to  be  given   in  the  Summer  Quarter 
are  the  following: 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


Jane  Hoey 


A  discussion  of  grants  in  aid  ui  states  by  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  Glenn  A.  Bowers 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  principles  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance — its  organization  in  New  York  State; 
provisions  for  such  insurance  in  the  Social  Security  Bill. 


SUPERVISORY  PRACTICE 


Fern   Lowry 


This  course  is  adapted  to  the  interest  of  students  who 
have  had  substantial  experience  in  supervision.  Discussion 
centers  about  the  objectives,  methods  and  content  of 
supervision  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a 
philosophy  of  supervision. 

For  special  summer  catalogue 
write  the  Registrar 


122  East  22nd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing;  an  intensive  and  varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leadl  to  the  decree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available  for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  addrrss: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


TAKING  A  TRIP? 

Write    Survey    Graphic    Travel    Department    for 

suggestions.    We  need  to  know  but  three  things — 

WHERE— WHEN  AND  HOW  MUCH 

Travel   Department — Survey  Graphic 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Courses  of  Instruction 

I  Plan  A.  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  con- 
sists of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected  social 
agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  is  designed  for 
those  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  experience  in 
social  work. 

II  Plan  B.  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experi- 
ence in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and  the 
first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's  degree 
upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of  two  summer 
sessions  and  one  winter  session  of  supervised  case  work. 

III  Plan    C.     A   summer   session   of   eight   weeks    is   open   to 
experienced    social    workers.     A    special    course    in    can 
work   is   offered   by   Miss   Ruth   Smalley. 

IV  Plan   D.    An   advanced   course  of   training   in   the  super- 
vision   and    teaching   of   social    case   work    is    to    be   con- 
ducted    by     Miss     Bertha     Capen     Reynolds,     Associate 
Director  of  the   School,   and  staff.    Graduates  of  schools 
of  social  work  with  two  years'  case  work  experience  are 
eligible  for  admission.    The  course  consists  of  two  sum- 
mer sessions  at  Smith  College  and,  in  consultation   with 
the  School,  a  winter  of  supervision  and  teaching  during 
which  the  student  may  hold  a  paid  position  in  a  social 
agency. 

The  School  is  obliged  to  limit  the  number 
of  students  entering  Plan  A  and  Plan  B. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
December,   1935 

Current  Practices  in  Intake  and  Service  in  Family 
Welfare  Organizations 

$2  per  year  (four  issues)    .   Seventy-five  cents  per  copy 


COLLEGE  HALL  8,  SMITH  COLLEGE 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address:  THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street  Boston,   Massachusetts 


SUBSCRIBE    HERE 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   East    19th   St.,   New   York 


Name 


Address 3-1-36 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVF.Y  GRAPHIC) 
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THE  MORGANSTERN 

FREE 
BUYING  SERVICE 


A   professional   buying   service   FREE    of   charge,   catering   EXCLUSIVELY   to 
PHILANTHROPIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  test  our  service  by  sending  us  a  statement  of  your 
merchandise  requirements. 

OUR  quotations  will  SURPRISE  you!!! 
This  will  in  no  way  obligate  you. 

Write   or  phone    MR.   MORGANSTERN,   who   will    be    glad   to    call   on   you 
personally. 


SAVE  TIME,  MONEY,  and  LABOR 


1261   Broadway 


Tel.  MUrray  Hill  4-9448 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated    with 
The     University    of    Pennsylvania 

Announces  that  it  will  hold  its  next 
Summer  Session  in  1937  from  June 
28  to  July  16.  The  Session  will  be 
addressed  primarily  to  social  workers 
of  experience  and  training. 


311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


SOCIAL   WORK    AS   A 
PROFESSION 

offers  opportunities  for  constructive  lead- 
ership in  public  and  private  effort  for 
adjusting  individuals  and  groups,  and  for 
modifying  community  organization  toward 
that  end. 

The  Graduate  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 

offers  a  graduate  curriculum  leading  to 
the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees,  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skills. 

For  information  about  require- 
ments for  admission,  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  write  to 


DR.    M.  J.   KARPF,    Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 
Social  Work 


71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
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he  Book-of-the-Month  Club  offers  you  a    r  copy 

for  your  library  of  a  book  which  —  as  the  record  indicates  - 
has  been  more  widely  enjoyed  by  discriminating  readers  than 
any  book  of  fiction  published  within  the  past  ten  years- 
a  trilogy  that  has  been  translated  into  fourteen   languages   and  won   for 
its  author  the  coveted  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature.  It  is 


J  I     31\Jitl.J_/ 


"^e  three   famous   novels,    price    originally   $9.00,    in    a    beautiful    one   volume 
edition;  1100  pages;  thin  But  opaque  paper.  Soft  clotli  binding,  stamped  in  gold. 


During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  Book-of-the- Month  Club  has  sent  out  to  its  sub- 
scribers 159  different  books  as  books-of-the-month  and  book-dividends.  Judging  solely  by  the 
record  of  contittiiini;  sales  to  the  Club's  subscribers,  Kristin  Lavrunsdatter  tops  the  list  of  all 
books  during  the  ten-year  period.  Book-of-the-Month  Club  subscribers  unquestionably  rep- 
resent, both  socially  and  geographically,  an  ideal  cross-section  of  the  more  discriminating  hook- 
readers  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude,  this  remarkable  trilogy  has 
been  more  deeply  enjoyed  by  the  real  book  lovers  of  the  nation  than  any  novel  published  in  the 
past  decade. 


E  are  likely  to  forget  that  there 
were  women  and  children 
among  the  Vikings,  not  merely 
long-moustached  warriors.  This 
hook  is  the  story  of  how 
they  lived  and  thought;  here  they  are  in 
their  homes  as  well  as  upon  the  seas — 
barbarians  becoming  Christians;  and 
here  is  a  winsome  child  amongst  them, 
such  as  you  might  delight  in  and  be 
proud  of  as  her  knightly  father  was  of 
little  Kristin.  This  is  how  she  grew  up 
and  loved  madly  and  sinned,  and  broke 
her  father's  heart,  though  he  would  not 
say  so;  and  how  she  quarreled  with  and 
loved  again  her  charming,  irresponsible 
husband,  and  how  she  bore  many  children 
to  him  and  what  happened  to  them. 

"The  hook  inspires  one  in  its  spacious- 
ness, its  spirituality,  and  its  warm  human 
details  with  the  same  feeling  as  a  Gothic 


cathedral  does.  The  folk-ways  of  the  time, 
all  the  minutiae  of  that  olden  life,  are 
here  as  inextricable  background  to  a  story 
that  is  as  modern  and  as  ancient  as  the 
passions  of  humankind.  Crowds  of  people 
move  through  its  pages.  Things  happen 
in  large  unhampered  fashion,  as  they  do 
in  life.  Again  and  again  Chance  strikes 
like  lightning  in  the  book — and  as  impas- 
sively. Moreover,  one  gets  a  sense  of  the 
inexorable  creep  of  Time  that  few  novel- 
ists nowadays  seem  able  to  convey.  People 
grow  old  and  die  in  this  book;  little  girls 
become  harried  mothers,  puling  infants 
become  brawling  warriors.  Years  pass, 
long  years,  and  do  their  work.  This  is  a 
book,  in  short,  that  leaves  you  rich  in 
memories,  as  Time  itself  does.  That, 
surely,  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  work  of 
fiction." — HARRY  SCHKRMAN,  in  the  Book- 
of-thc-Montli  Club  Nevis. 


A  visualization  ol  Kristin  iMrrantdattcr,  by  Nii-htfla<  F .  Kilc\. 
If  ww.f  in  I '/£/'/£  ship!  like  then,   uitb  Hifni^  mlnn-J  liiilt 


ana  uarnvx 


tin's  lorer  and  husband,  Erlend,  spunl  many  oj  his  midyears. 
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WHY  WE  OFFER  TO  GIVE  YOU  A  EflGG  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK... 


p  HERE  is  no  reader  of  this  publication  who  would  not  find  !t 
•*•  in  many  ways  to  his  advantage  to  subscribe  to  the  service  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club;  and  we  make  this  extraordinary 
offer  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  case. 

What  we  here  propose  is  this:  mail  the  inquiry  coupon,  and  a 
copy  of  this  zreat  novel  will  immediately  be  put  aside  in  your 
name,  and  held  until  we  hear  whether  or  not  you  care  to  join.  In 
the  meantime,  a  booklet  will  at  once  be  sent  to  you  outlining 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB.  Inc. 

386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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how  the  Book- 
:  in  no  obligation 

_of-the-Month  Club  operates.   This  request  involves  m 
to  subscribe  to  your  service. 

City                                                                    Stafe 

Books  shipped  Ui  Canadian  m«mbers  through  Book-of  -Uie-  Month  <  ' 

ub  (Canada)  Limited 

how  the  Club  operates,  and  what  it  is  doing  for  its  subscribers. 

Study  this  booklet  at  your  leisure;  you  may  be  surprised,  for 
instance,  to  learn  that  belonging  to  the  Club  does  not  mean  you 
have  to  pay  any  fixed  sum  each  year;  or  does  it  mean  that  you 
are  obliged  to  take  one  book  every  month,  twelve  a  year  (you 
may  take  as  few  as  four) ;  nor  are  you  ever  obliged  to  take  the 
specific  book-of-the-month  selected  by  the  judges.  You  have  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  at  all  times.  You  also  participate  in  the 
Club's  "book-dividends,"  of  which  close  to  $1,000,000  worth  every 
year  have  been  distributed  among  members. 

If,  after  reading  the  booklet,  you  decide  to  join  the  Club,  the 
free  copy  of  KRISTIN  LAVRANSDATTER  being  reserved  for 
you  will  at  once  be  shipped  to  you. 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  fact;  over  125,000  families — com- 
posed of  discerning  but  busy  readers  like  yourself— now  get  most 
of  their  books  through  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club;  and  of  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  not  a  sitn'lr  nne  tt'us  injured  t/i  jiiin 
by  a  salesman;  every  one  of  them  joined  upon  his  own  initiative, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  friends  who  were  members,  or  after 
simply  reading — as  we  ask  you  to  do  the  hare  facts  about  the 
many  ways  in  which  membership  in  the  Club  benefits  you  as  8 
book-reader  and  book-buyer. 


iutv 


Re»1 


PAUL  DE  KRUIF 


author  of    MICROBE  HUNTERS, 
MEN    AGAINST   DEATH,  etc. 


"now  asfa  in  a  hoofy  that  is  a  heart- 
breaker  .  .  .  full  of  fighting  anger 


(New  Yorker) 


WHY  KEEP  THE 
ALIVE? 


READ    THE    TABLE    OF    CONTENTS    OF 
THIS,  DE  KRUIF'S  MOST  EXCITING  BOOK 


CITY 
GOVERNMENT 

by  Daniel  W.  Hoan 

Eighty  miles  north  of  Chicago 
there  is  a  well-run,  solvent  city.  Its 
mayor  for  twenty  years,  Daniel  W. 
Hoan,  has  now  written  a  book  for 
everyone  interested  in  efficient, 
decent,  democratic  government.  It 
presents  a  workable  philosophy  of 
government;  it  deals  with  political 
organization,  elections,  financial 
structure,  public  safety,  housing, 
education,  unemployment  and  re- 
lief, utility  regulation  and  the  like. 

$2.50 

AMERICAN 

LABOR 

STRUGGLES 

by  Samuel  Yellen 

Here,  for  the  first  time  between 
two  covers,  is  the  history  of  ten 
great  labor  struggles  in  America's 
basic  industries,  from  the  Railroad 
Uprisings  in  1877  to  the  San 
Francisco  General  Strike  in  1934. 
Benjamin  Stolberg  writes:  "I  fail 
to  see  how  anyone  who  wishes  to 
understand  American  labor,  indeed 
to  understand  American  history, 
can  afford  not  to  read  this  easily 
read  book."  $3.50 


1.  WHY    SHOULD    THEY    DIE?— In 
"Microbe    Hunters,"    "Men    Against 
Death,"   "Hunger  Fighters,"   Paul  de 
Krtiil  told  vast  numbers  of  Americans 
of  the  battles  which  science  was  win- 
ning   for    them    against    disease    and 
death.    They   need   not  die — some  of 
them. 

2.  DISCOVERY     THAT     CHILDREN 
ARE  FORGOTTEN — Every  year,  de 
Kruil    found    oy:r    1,100,000    Ameri- 
can  children   dis   preventable    deaths. 

3.  DISCOVERY     THAT     IT'S     DOL- 
LARS     OR      CHILDREN— But      it 
would  cost  money  to  save  over  a  mil- 
lion lives.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mar- 
vels   of    science;    on    the    other,    the 
mothers  and   fathers  who  can't  afford 
to   buy  it.   Is   it  dollars  or   children? 

4.  THE'  POWER  OF  SCIENCE  WITH- 
OUT MONEY— The  law  of  the  sur- 
vival    of   the   Attest   would   be   a    fine 
rule  to  live  by  if  you  really  knew  who 
was  fit  to  survive.    Is  having  enough 
money  the  answer? 


5.  THE  PEOPLE'S  DEATH-FIGHT— 
When    people   get    excited,    they   can 
do   something.   Look  at  the   story  of 
Detroit  and   its  fight  against  tuber- 
culosis. 

6.  DROUTH  IS  A  BLESSING— Is  it 
really?     Can    scarcity    ever   produce 
plenty  ? 

7.  WHO   OWNS   OUR   SCIENCE?— 
From    the    evidence    in    this    book, 
there  is  only  one  answer. 

8.  OBSERVATION   OF  THE   CHIL- 
DREN OF  THE  SHADOW— Some 
stories  of  the  mass  murder  of  chil- 
dren in  typical  American  cities. 

9.  SHOULD   CHILDREN  EAT?— Or 
should  milk  be  thrown  away  to  keep 
prices    up?     There    never    has    been 
enough   milk  for  American  children. 

10.  CHILDREN  CAN  LIVE— The  story 
of  the  Dionne  quintuplets.  They 
had  only  one  chance  in  a  billion  to 
live  when  they  were  born.  Science 
— and  money — made  that  chance  a 
reality. 
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WEALTH    AND    CULTURE 

by  Eduard  C.  Lindentan 

A  study  of  Foundations  and  Community  Trusts,  who  directs  them  and  how 
their  influence  is  slowly  pervading,  particularly  in  the  educational  field, 
important  realms  of  American  life.  "Its  significance  and  importance,  not 
only  for  the  special  student  but  for  the  thoughtful  general  reader  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated." — Hartford  Courant.  $3.00 

$2500    A    YEAR 

by  Mordecai  Ezekiel 

The  author,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  widely 
known  as  an  economist  and  statistician,  has  evolved  a  practical  proposal 
for  the  guaranty  of  $2,500  minimum  income  to  every  worker.  (In  1929, 
71%  of  our  population  did  not  enjoy  that  income.)  Not  only  does  he 
prove  unsound  the  alternative  proposals  of  Townsend,  Beard,  Moulton, 
et.  al.,  but  outlines  in  detail  the  successive  steps  for  doubling  production 
and  consumption  and  thus  achieving  the  desired  effect.  $2.50 
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Following  the  present  trend  toward  synthesis  of  the  social  sciences,  the  Graduate  Faculty 
operates  as  an  organic  unity  rather  than  as  a  group  of  specialists.  Coordination  is  provided 
for  through  a  General  Seminar,  attended  by  all  Faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  and 
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THE  NATION'S 


LIS1 


TELEPHONE 


fT\HE  telephone  directory  is  the  nation's 
M.  calling  list.  Millions  of  people  refer  to 
it  daily — in  homes  and  offices  and  in  pub- 
lic pay  stations.  It  is  the  busiest  book — it 
plays  a  part  in  countless  activities. 

For  the  names  in  the  telephone  book  are 
more  than  names.  They  are  friendships  and 
homes  and  families.  They  are  bridge  parties 
and  golf  games — business  successes — buyers 
and  sellers  of  wheat  or  pins  or  skyscrapers. 


More  than  12,000,000  names  are  listed 
the  directories  of  the  operating  compani 
of  the  Bell  System.  You  can  go  straight 
any  one  of  these  millions  of  people — easil 
quickly  and  economically — by  telephone. 


The  classified  directory  is  an  important  feature  of  your  tti-l 
phone  book.  It  is  a  handy,  reliable  buying  guide 
— a  quick,  easy  tray  to  find  "Where  To  Buy  It." 

BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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The  Gist  of  It 


HERE  in  this  special  number  we  are 
taking  the  times  by  the  forelock — 
exploring  some  of  the  issues  that  lie 
under  the  slogans  of  a  campaign  year.  The 
urge  for  it,  the  plan  and  its  editorial  exe- 
cution are  the  work  of  Mary  Ross,  associ- 
ate editor.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  ago  that 
she  launched  her  first  special  number  for 
us — Woman's  Place  (December  1926).  In 
the  decade  since,  she  has  piloted  a  dozen 
other  special  issues  in  the  fields  of  health, 
standards  of  living,  social,  economic  and 
scientific  research,  and  no  less  the  field  of 
ideas. 

On  occasion  during  many  years  Survey 
Graphic  has  turned  to  a  special  number  as 
j  way  of  dramatizing  some  situation  or 
special  subject  more  fully  and  vividly  than 
could  be  done  in  the  course  of  our  regular 
issues.  Sometimes  the  subject  has  been  one 
in  which  we  ourselves  have  worked  on  a 
blue-print  for  study,  interpretation  and  anal- 
ysis in  a  field  heretofore  not  brought  to 
public  notice,  like  the  special  numbers  on 
Heart  Disease  (1924)  or  Harlem  (1925). 
Sometimes  we  have  served  as  a  broadcaster 
for  the  detailed  studies  made  by  others, 
such  as  another  issue  of  1925  in  which  we 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  laity  the  results 
of  long  technical  study  in  the  administration 
»f  city  health.  The  present  number  repre- 
sents a  third  type  of  effort,  an  effort  to  work 
quickly  in  the  midst  of  controversy  and 
to  show  some  of  its  perspectives. 

The  decision  to  go  forward  with  this 
number  was  made  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, when  it  became  clear  that  the  length- 
ening days  of  the  winter  were  being  paral- 
leled by  the  shortening  tempers  with  which 
as  a  people  we  faced  a  start  of  a  presiden- 
inpaign.  We  are  indebted  to  a  group 
of  economists,  business  leaders,  educators, 
engineers  and  others  who  sat  in  with  us  for 
conferences  to  help  mark  out  and  analyze 
the  field.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
us  to  have  gotten  out  the  number  during 
the  period  when  it  might  still  be  service- 
able had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of 
its  authors,  who  sat  up  nights  and  cast  in 
their  Sundays  for  the  writing  of  the  articles, 
and  have  played  a  brisk  game  of  ball  with 
us  by  telephone,  telegram  and  air  mail  in 
adjusting  the  overlapping,  underlapping  and 
other  details  which  beset  a  group  of  articles 
centered  about  one  theme. 

Thus  many  minds  have  gone  into  its 
naking.  Every  member  of  the  staff  has  col- 
aborated;  and  special  acknowledgment 
•  Imuld  be  made  to  the  part  of  Florence 
f.oeb  Kellogg,  art  editor,  in  assembling  the 
llustrations. 


ONG  before  "plenty"  became  a  word  of 
columnists  as  well  as  economists,  Wil- 
liam Trufant  Foster,  with  Waddill  Catch- 
ings,  put  forward  in  The  Road  to  Plenty 
(Houghton,  MifHin),  the  groundwork  on 
which  his  present  view  of  today  (page  200) 
is  laid.  Formerly  president  of  Reed  College, 
Mr.  Foster  now  is  head  of  the  Pollak 
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Foundation  for  Economic  Research  and  a 
member  of  the  new  State  Planning  Board 
of  Massachusetts. 


^WALTER  N.  POLAKOV  (page  206) 
"'is  known  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  as  a  management  engineer  and  in- 
dustrial diagnostician.  Author  of  many 
papers  and  books  in  his  field,  most  re- 
cently The  Power  Age  (Covici-Friede),  Mr. 
Polakov  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Management  and  at  present  is  acting  as 
president  of  the  Washington  Chapter  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Man- 
agement. 
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""THROUGH  Survey  Graphic  and  other 
national  magazines  and  in  his  most  re- 
cent book,  Brass  Tacks  (National  Home 
Library  Foundation),  our  readers  already 
have  seen  the  metamorphosis  of  David 
Cushman  Coyle  (page  207)  from  the  days, 
when  to  quote  his  own  words  from  one  of 
our  earlier  issues,  "I  was  an  expert  on 
Wind  Bracing  of  Tall  Buildings  and  on  the 
Analytical  Theory  of  Masonry  Domes."  He 
continued,  "I  have  already  been  asked  why 
engineers  should  meddle  with  economics, 
and  the  answer  is  that  if  all  engineering 
structures  invariably  fell  down,  even  the 
ignorant  might  feel  called  upon  to  meddle 
with  engineering."  (Continued  on  next  page) 


PDUARD  c.  LINDEMAN  (page  211) 

•*— '  worked  as  a  laborer  in  various  indus- 
tries until  he  was  21.  Survey  readers  already 
know  him  through  his  work  in  many 
branches  of  adult  education  and  his  present 
position  as  professor  of  social  philosophy  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  Mr. 
Lindeman's  books  include  Dynamic  Social 
Research  (Harcourt,  Brace),  Social  Educa- 
tion (New  Republic),  and — just  published 
— Wealth  and  Culture  (Harcourt,  Brace). 


ONCE  an  ardent  Corn  Club  boy  in  Mary- 
land, Russell  Lord  (page  215)  has  fol- 
lowed the  agrarian  procession — at  Cornell, 
as  a  county  agent,  an  authority  on  soil,  fer- 
tilizer, erosion  and  agricultural  economics. 
He  still  lives  on  the  land  and  knows  others 
who  do  also  through  his  post  as  contribut- 
ing editor  of  Country  Home.  In  his  book, 
Men  of  Earth  (Longmans),  he  tells  of  his 
hopes  that  the  economic  and  social  setting 
of  country  people  can  be  elevated  to  that  of 
city-dwellers  "without  entire  loss  of  the 
good  hick  traits — quietude  and  depth  and 
a  quizzical  sanity." 


"D  EADERS  need  no  introduction  to  Beu- 
lah  Amidon,  associate  editor,  who  here 
(page  220)  carries  into  the  case  of  the 
Greyhound  bus  mechanics  one  of  our  char- 
acteristic forays  behind  the  headlines  to  see 
what  the  current  event  means  in  terms  of 
the  Americans  it  involves. 


WHEN  we  sent  the  customary  query  to 
Karl  N.  Llewellyn  (page  233),  ask- 
ing what  of  his  history  he  thought  pertinent 
for  this  page,  he  answered  with  a  self- 
portrait  which  quite  outshines  any  efforts 
of  our  own-  "If  I  were  to  write  my  own 
blurb  as  I  should  like  to  have  somebody  else 
write  it  it  would  argue  something  as  fol- 
lows: 'Mr.  Llewellyn  can  be  placed,  among 
the  general  population,  as  a  lawyer.  He  can 
be  placed  among  lawyers  as  one  of  the  more 
recent  thinkers  who  when  they  talk  to  any- 
body but  a  judge — in  a  court — talk  sense  in- 
stead of  words  and  legal  doctrine.  He  can  be 
placed  among  the  more  recent  thinkers  as  one 
of  the  few  whose  revolt  against  revolt  against 
more  word-making  in  the  law  has  not  kept 
them  from  realizing  the  power  and  value  of 
legal  doctrine  and  the  past  at  the  same  time 
that  they  see  the  urgent  need  for  using  both 
as  tools  to  shape  a  happier  future.  He  has 
taught  for  the  past  fifteen  years  at  the  law 
schools  of  Yale  and  Columbia.'  " 

TN  a  series  of  arresting  articles  in  earlier 
issues  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  chairman  of 
the  'Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  has  been  writing  the  log 
of  that  adventure  as  it  goes  forward.  Here 
(page  236)  in  a  seventh  article,  he  stands 


aside  to  look  at  a  still  wider  adventur 
civilization  of  which   the  TVA  is  a 

- ALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLE 
(page  244)  is  professor  of  politi 
Princeton  University.  His  article  on  Bac 
the  Confederation,  one  of  a  group  dea 
with  the  NRA  decision  appeared  in  Su 
Graphic  for  July  1935. 

AX  ASCOLI   (page  247)   has  bea 

professor  of  legal  philosophy  in 
eral  Italian  universities  and  now  is  a  n 
her  of  The  Graduate   Faculty  of   Poli 
and   Social   Science,  the  so-called   "Un 
sity   in   Exile"   organized   under  The 
School  for  Social  Research.  He  is  the  au 
of  several  volumes  published  in  Italian, 
a  forthcoming  book  to  be  published  m 
autumn  in  English  under  the  title  Demi 
racy  and  Intelligence. 

TN  the  Letters  and  Life  pages  this 
-*-  R.  L.  Duffus,  contributing  editor,  ha 
lotted  his  regular  first  page  to  Lyman  Brysi 
professor  of  education  at  Teachers  Collej 
Columbia  University,  who  brings  us  abre 
of  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  publi 
readable  books  on  serious  subjects  for  t 
man  in  the  street. 


Among  Ourselves 


A/TAR  Y  ROSS,  also  an  associate  editor, 
wants  it  said  that  having  turned  out 
a  probably  larger  acreage  of  words  on  medi- 
cal costs  and  care  than  any  other  journalist, 
she  has  endeavored  to  show  (page  223) 
why  the  facts  have  a  force  that  makes  her 
go  on  writing. 

TN  the  next  section  of  this  issue  four 
•*•  citizens  tell  all  of  us  what  they  have 
been  saying  as  they  face  the  special  groups 
who  look  to  them  as  leaders: 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  (page  227)  has 
extracted  the  pith  of  a  recent  address  before 
the  Congress  of  American  Industry  Meeting 
in  New  York. 

Only  a  few  days  before  his  untimely 
death  in  late  February,  Albert  C.  Ritchie, 
governor  of  Maryland,  1920-35,  wrote  that 
he  was  happy  to  have  us  use  part  of  a  state- 
ment (page  228)  he  had  made  just  pre- 
viously before  his  legal  colleagues  of  the 
Ohio  Bar  Association. 

Executive  director  of  the  League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy,  Harry  W.  Laidler 
(page  229)  tells  some  of  the  conclusions 
arising  from  many  years  of  educational  ser- 
vice in  socialist  activities  and  the  studies 
that  have  led  to  his  books  in  this  field,  the 
latest,  Socializing  Our  Democracy  (Harper, 
1935). 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Plan  Age,  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Economic  and  So- 
cial Planning  Association,  one  viewpoint  of 
national  planners  is  presented  (page  230) 
by  Harlow  S.  Person,  managing  director  of 
the  Taylor  Society  and  lecturer  on  scientific 
management  at  Columbia  University,  in  con- 
clusions taken  from  a  fuller  discussion  of 
Social  Planning  and  Regimentation. 


Patrick  Geddes 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Sir  Patrick  Geddes  died  in 
1932.  Those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge 
his  work  look  upon  Geddes  as  one  of  the 
great  seminal  minds  of  our  time:  a  man 
whose  influence  will  be  even  greater  in  the 
future  than  it  was  in  his  own  lifetime.  As 
biologist,  as  sociologist,  as  educator,  as  town 
planner,  as  logician  and  philosopher,  Ged- 
des was  a  pathfinder  who  opened  up  new 
territories,  and  who  consolidated  hitherto 
dispersed  and  unrelated  advances.  Like 
Leonardo,  Geddes  left  behind  him  a  vast 
mass  of  unpublished  notes  and  papers,  most 
of  which  have  now  been  gathered  together 
in  the  Outlook  Tower  at  Edinburgli — the 
remains  of  a  sociological  museum  and  lab- 
oratory that  he  founded. 

Funds  are  now  needed  to  endow  the  Tow- 
er itself  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  to 
provide  for  the  editing  of  Geddes's  manu- 
scripts, so  that  they  may  be  made  available 
to  students,  as  well  as  to  ensure  their  publi- 
cation. Six  months  ago  a  memorial  commit- 
tee, including  such  names  as  Henri  Bergson, 
D'Arcy  Thompson,  J.  L.  Myres,  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  Raymond  Unwin,  made  an  ap- 
peal in  England  for  funds.  So  far  the  re- 
sponses has  been  inadequate.  As  a  disciple 
and  friend  of  Geddes's  I  am  therefore  mak- 
ing this  appeal  in  America  to  those  who 
understand  the  value  of  Geddes's  work  and 
wish  to  help  propagate  his  influence. 

Five  thousand  pounds  are  needed.  Con- 
tributions should  be  forwarded  to  Sir 
Thomas  B.  Whitson,  21  Rutland  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  May  I  at  the  same  time 
ask  those  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
Geddes,  or  who  have  valuable  recollections 
about  his  life,  to  forward  letters  and  per- 
sonal reminiscences  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 


p« 

-: 


The  Outlook  Tower,  Castlehill,  Edinburj 
Letters    will    be    transcribed    and    duly 
turned  to  the  owners.          LEWIS  MUMFO 

Housing 

The  Rent  Subsidy  Peril  to  the  Housing 
Movement 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  inevitable  that  pro 
ress  toward  a  national  program  of 
clearance  and  low  rent  housing  should 
volve  a  series  of  skirmishes  on  the 
even  when  no  frontal  attack  is  in  progre 
It  is  gratifying  that  during  the  past  yean 
much  has  been  conceded  by  important  bu' 
ness,  real  estate,  mortgage-lending  and  c( 
struction  groups,  previously  unfriend 
Many  of  them  now  admit  that  our  cit 
have  slums,  that  slums  are  detrimental  a 
should  be  removed,  that  private  enterpr 
cannot  handle  the  task,  and  that  some  fo 
of  subsidy  is  necessary.  (See,  for  instan 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  for  Econor 
Recovery.)  But  they  always  make  con 
tions,  and  some  of  their  conditions  woi 
be  lethal,  as  that  the  whole  subsidy  mi 
be  borne  locally,  or  that  all  tenants  m 
have  incomes  under  $1000. 

The  future  of  the  housing  movement 
this  country  depends  on  the  Wagner  b 
which  at  this  writing  has  not  been  int 
duced,  nor  have  its  precise  contents  br 
made  known.  If  it  is  to  win  out,  it  nr 
have  the  President's  complete  support,  a 
his  policies,  if  decided  on,  have  not  b* 
made  public.  His  chief  official  adviser 
housing  matters  is  the  Hon.  Peter  Grimn 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  fii 
report  to  the  President  is  not  yet  complet 

*  As  we  go  to  press  Mr.  Grinnn'.s  i 
i*  announced   from  Washington,  his  report  eft 
pleted  and  submitted  to  the  President. 
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but  in  the  Times  of  March  1  appeared  some 
of  his  intended  recommendations.  This  sug- 
gests a  trial  balloon  to  invite  comments. 
The  enemies  of  public  housing  will  not  be 
slow  in  making  them.  Its  friends  should  do 
:he  same. 

"V/TR.  GRIMM'S  summary  in  regard  to 
*•  slums,  rentals  and  public  responsibility 
is  admirable,  including  the  statement:  "It 
seems  to  me  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  a  sharing  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
construction  by  the  municipal,  the  state  and 
the  federal  governments."  When  he  goes  on 
10  say:  "If  to  the  low  cost  of  financing  thus 
made  possible,  there  is  added  an  annual 
v  grant  sufficient  to  bring  the  rents 
\vithin  the  means  of  families  of  limited  in- 
comes, we  should  have  a  politically  sound 
ind  economically  workable  slum  clearance 
md  low  rent  housing  plan,"  we  should  con- 
inue  to  applaud,  provided  he  means  a  fixed 
mnual  grant  for  a  specified  number  of  years 
Aich  the  local  authority  can  count  on,  after 
the  manner  of  the  £9  per  year  for  40  years 
issured  local  authorities  for  each  house  they 
built  under  the  British  Wheatley  Act  of 
1924.  But  we  should  be  discriminating 
:nough  to  ask  that  he  make  his  meaning 
clear.  And  if  he  has  in  mind  some  variation 
if  the  much  advocated  rent  subsidy,  which 

Eppears  to  have  as  many  meanings  as  there 
re  persons  discussing  it,  we  should  lose 
0  time  in  warning  Mr.  Grimm,  Senator 
\Cagner  and  the  President  of  possible 
langer. 

Subsidies  may  be  (1)  lump  sum  grants, 
'2)  interest  subsidy,  (3)  fixed  annual 
grants,  as  mentioned  above,  (4)  tax  exemp- 
ion,  or  (5)  rent  subsidy. 
Holland  uses  a  safe  and  sane  rent  sub- 
dy  in  housing  families  removed  from 
[ums.  The  national  government  shares  with 
ie  city  on  the  basis  of  3  to  1  the  difference 
etween  economic  rents  on  the  new  housing 
nd  what  average  transplanted  families  are 
resumed  able  to  pay. 

O  one  in  this  country  seems  to  be  ad- 
vocating that  sort  of  rent  subsidy.  The 
m'ted  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  special 
>mmittee  favors  rent  subsidy  and  means 
hereby  that  local  relief  agencies  should 
;ive  rent  allowance  to  families  unable  to 
'ipply  themselves  with  suitable  homes.  The 
lirectors  of  the  United  States  Building  and 
.oan  League  agree  with  this. 

This    must   have   been    also   the    thought 

i;hind   the   28    percent   of   answers    to   the 

American    City's    questionnaire    which    fa- 

Ttd    "no   subsidy    through   grants    or   tax 

eduction  on  real  estate,  but  financial  aid  to 

ndividual  families  unable  otherwise  to  pay 

n  economic  rent,  similar  to  the  aid  given 

'   families  unable  to  buy  food  or  clothing." 

Harold  Riegelman  proposed  another  vari- 

it  a  luncheon  of  the  National  Repub- 

liuilders.  The  federal  government  was 

participate  for  five  years  to  the  extent  of 

0   percent   in   covering   the   difference   be- 

v.-een  economic  rent  and  what  the  tenants 

"uld  pay,  after  which   the  state  and   local 

Bousing  authorities  were  to  carry  the  burden 

lime. 

N ut   the  foregoing  can  be  described 

•  friends  of  the  public  housing  movement, 
tut  others  within  the  movement  whose  loy- 
cannot    be   questioned,    are   advocating 


rent  subsidies  and  quoting  what  they  ap- 
pear to  believe  is  the  latest  blossoming  of 
British  national  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  has  caught  their  attention  is  a  very 
recent  local  experiment  by  the  municipal 
housing  authority  in  Leeds,  made  possible 
by  a  provision  in  the  1935  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  put  there  for  quite  a  different  pur- 
pose, which  permits  local  authorities  to  pool 
all  subsidies  received  under  the  various  na- 
tional acts  from  1919  to  1935  and  to  re- 
distribute them  at  their  own  discretion. 
Leeds  is  trying  the  experiment  of  distribut- 
ing them  according  to  family  income  and 
family  need.  (For  fuller  information,  see 
Proceedings  International  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Congress,  London,  1935. 
Part  I:  Rehousing  the  People  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, The  City  of  Leeds,  pp.  273-279.)  But 
it  is  much  too  soon  to  claim  success  for  the 
experiment,  and  if  success  comes,  much  of 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  long  years  of  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  municipal  housing  and 
municipal  tenants.  There  has  been  no  shift 
to  rent  subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government  of  Great  Britain.  There  would 
be  no  subsidy  pool  for  the  City  of  Leeds  to 
experiment  with  if  the  national  government 
had  not  pursued  a  policy  of  fixed  annual 
grants. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Grimm,  Sena- 
tor Wagner  and  the  President  are  on  their 
guard. 

The  absence  of  any  accepted  definition  of 
rent  subsidy  constitutes  its  greatest  peril. 
Friends  of  housing  who  advocate  it  are 
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leaning  on  misinterpretations  of  British 
policy.  Opponents  stand  ready  to  give  it  a 
meaning  which  would  write  finis  to  the 
housing  movement. 

EDITH  ELMER  WOOD 
Vice-President  National  Public 
Housing  Conference 

Said   in   Passing 

Those  who  are  trying  to  make  the  public 
debt  a  major  issue  of  the  campaign  refuse 
to  take  arithmetic  seriously. — William  Tru- 
jant  Foster. 

There  is  the  very  real  possibility  that  a 
new  wave  of  disemployment  is  rolling  for- 
ward and  will  show  its  full  effect  by  early 
autumn. — Walter  N.  Polakov. 

Personal  freedom  is  one  of  those  joys  that 
is  more  often  praised  than  found. — David 
Cushman  Coyle. 

We  are  a  patient  people  and  at  heart  a 
buoyant  people — despair  is  not  one  of  our 
congenial  moods. — Eduard  C.  Lindeman. 

As  to  ownership,  most  farmers  are  capi- 
talists, in  fact  or  in  hope;  but  as  to  produc- 
tion, they  incline  instinctively  and  tradi- 
tionally toward  unstinted  "production  for 
use." — Russell  Lord. 

The  individual  worker  is  at  a  hopeless 
disadvantage  in  dealing  with  an  employer 
strongly  organized  as  a  corporation. — Beu- 
lah  Amidon. 

Within  each  of  our  cities  there  are  half 
a  dozen  cities,  like  patches  in  a  quilt. — 
Mary  Ross. 

Upon  the  soundness  of  industry's  think- 
ing and  aggressiveness  of  action  essentially 
depend  the  security  as  well  as  the  happiness 
of  the  people. — Alfred  P.  Sloan,  jr. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  the  great 
danger  of  bad  times  is  bad  remedies  and 
bad  laws. — Albert  C.  Ritchie. 

We  cannot  win  security,  equal  opportun- 
ity and  genuine  democracy  while  capitalism 
is  in  command. — Harry  W.  Laidler. 

The  producer  who  makes  a  line  of  goods 
to  please  himself  and  expects  the  consumer 
to  accept  it  is  obsolete. — Harlow  5.  Person. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  for  us  very  much 
what  a  king  can  do  for  a  monarchy. — Karl 
N.  Llewellyn. 

America  is  like  a  young  man  who  has  set 
up  in  business  with  money  inherited  from 
his  father;  so  long  as  his  checks  are  hon- 
ored at  the  bank  he  can  be  prosperous. — 
Arthur  E.  Morgan. 

The  financial,  the  moral,  are  of  greater 
weight  with  us  than  the  political. — Walter 
Lincoln  Whittlesey. 

Both  political  reformism  and  business 
legalistic  conservatism  are  right  in  feeling 
that  in  the  other  lies  the  potentiality  of 
fascism. — Max  Ascoli. 
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These  United  States 

REAL  ISSUES  IN  1936 

A  SPECIAL  NUMBER  EDITED  BY  MARY  ROSS 


I  PRING  haze  over  America  that  will  hang  on  into 
the  fall — the  kind  of  haze  that  every  once-in-four 
years  rises  from  platforms  and  soap-boxes,  from 
pewsprints  and  now  from  broadcasts,  before  citizens  in- 
nt  on  a  presidential  election.  The  polls  will  close  just 
ven  years  after  the  collapse  of  our  post-war  boom — 
rears  of  dismay,  fear,  misery,  calling  for  leadership,  pro- 
[oking  controversy.  This  year's  campaign  weather  prom- 
ises to  be  some  of  the  thickest  in  a  political  history  sel- 
|om  marked  by  visibility. 

What  lies  below  that  haze  of  words  and  opinions — 
lack  of  the  offhand  guesses  each  of  us  makes  as  we  look 
It  the  events  that  animate  our  own  ways?  Here,  in  this 
|pecial  number  of  Survey  Graphic,  we  have  sought  an- 
vers  not  in  terms  of  politics  but  of  long  range  social  and 
{conomic  forces  which  are  the  concern  of  Survey 

ciates. 

Our  interest  has  not  been  to  justify  or  condemn  the 
licies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  but  to  illuminate 
ome  of  the  currents  in  American  experience  which  have 
•rought  us  up  to  this  spring  of  1936 — currents  which 
vcre  with  us  before  November  1929  and  will  be  with  us 
icxt  January  and  after,  confronting  any  President  who 
|  niters  the   White   House,  any   Congress   sworn   in   on 
apitol  Hill. 

Money — what  we  lost  or  owe,  and  what  we  have; 
[vork — and  from  it  the  chance  for  a  living;  morale — the 
ntangible  current  which  in  considerable  part  determines 
vhat  we  do  with  what  we  have,  are  first  considered.  The 
section  gives  close-ups  of  three  groups  of  remem- 
ed  Americans;  legislation,  administration  and  litiga- 
ion  have  been  shot  through  in  turn  with  their  stunted 
ortunes  on  the  soil,  their  status  as  workers,  their  slim 

Frontispiece  from   F.wing  Galloway. 


hold  on  security.  Nationalism,  states  rights,  business 
initiative  and  collectivism  have  their  advocates  in  a 
symposium.  Then  adventurous  patterns  whereby  we 
might  promote  and  manage  the  general  welfare  are  pre- 
sented by  an  engineer,  a  constitutional  lawyer  and  a 
political  scientist.  And  finally,  a  newcomer  to  the  United 
States  tells  of  new  forces  and  choices  he  finds  facing  us 
as  a  democracy. 

WE  used  to  talk  about  the  ship  of  state.  A  ship  is 
uncomfortable  for  all  aboard  when  it  has  to  lay 
to  in  mid-ocean  for  repairs  to  rudder  or  power;  but 
neither  the  clipper  ships  of  our  China  trade  nor  their 
Diesel-engined  descendants  on  the  Atlantic  lanes  lost 
buoyancy  when  they  had  to  slow  down.  Perhaps  a  closer 
metaphor  for  our  twentieth  century  affairs  would  be  the 
twentieth-century  airplane  which  can  keep  up  only  while 
it  moves  ahead.  Throughout  the  succeeding  pages  runs 
the  question  of  equilibrium  in  the  midst  of  motion — 
economic  and  social  change. 

This  special  number  is  kindred  to  others  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  our  regular  issues,  Survey  Graphic  has  set  out 
to  report  and  interpret  such  change.  The  sequence  of 
recent  years  runs:  Unemployment  and  Ways  Out  (April 
1929);  the  Hoover  reports,  Recent  Economic  Changes 

(1929)  and  Social  Trends  (1933);  the  Cost  of  Health 

(1930)  and  Buying  Health   (1934);  Science  Looks  at 
People    (1931);    When    We    Choose    to    Plan    (1932); 
Debts  (1933);  Minds  on  the  March  (1933);  Chicago  at 
the  Turn  of  Its  First  Century  (1934).  Their  widest  query 
is  visualized  by  the  redwood  on  the  opposite  page:  the 
fact  of  man's  mastery  of  the  world  about  him,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  he  will  use  that  mastery  for  himself. 
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The  Bill  for  Hard  Times 

BY  WILLIAM  TRUFANT  FOSTER 


ATER    the    catch 
phrases,  which  mean 
nothing  in  particular 
by    way    of    issues,    are    re- 
moved  from   the   platitudes 
and  the  platforms  of  a  cam- 
paign year,  the  residue  of  conflict  is  what  the  chemists 
call  a  trace. 

At  Kansas  City,  in  1928,  the  Republican  Party  de- 
clared itself  unalterably  opposed  to  monopolies,  excessive 
taxes,  extravagance,  abuse  of  injunctions,  and  the  buying 
of  votes.  On  the  positive  side,  the  resolutions  were  equal- 
ly startling.  They  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  honesty. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  favor  prosperity.  They 
warmly  endorsed  world  peace,  high  wages,  reduced  taxes, 
foreign  trade,  efficient  transportation,  an  American  Mer- 
chant Marine,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  protective 
tariff,  flood  control,  States'  Rights,  and  restricted  immi- 
gration. Even  that  was  not  all.  The  resolutions  went  on 
to  pledge  the  Republican  Party  to  the  enforceme'nt  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  the  care  of  disabled  veterans, 
the  protection  of  American  citizens  abroad,  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  the  conservation  of  na- 
tional resources. 

At  Houston,  the  same  year,  the  Democratic  Party 
solemnly  declared  itself  unalterably  opposed  to  monopo- 
lies, excessive  taxes,  extravagance — but  why  go  on?  Sub- 
stitute the  word  "Democratic"  for  the  word  "Republi- 
can" in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  you  have  the  gist 
of  the  story. 

Now,  after  eight  years,  six  of  them  depression  years, 
while  we  are  endeavoring,  by  all  the  old  devices  of  propa- 
ganda and  the  new  device  of  the  radio,  to  arouse  the 
electorate  over  things  that  do  not  matter,  we  overlook 
nearly  everything  that  does  matter.  We  merely  mention 
in  meaningless  ways  the  persistent  problem  of  economic 
security  for  the  common  man.  We  ignore  the  real  reasons 
why  the  Longs,  Coughlins,  Patmans,  Townsends  and 
Sinclairs  have  tens  of  millions  of  followers.  In  short,  we 
reject  the  basic  truths  which  should  be  the  foundation  of 
any  political  platform.  We  ignore  them  partly  because 
they  are  truths,  and  therefore  furnish  nothing  for 
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Have  we  mortgaged  the  national  future  by  debt? 
No,  this  economist  finds.  We  have  saved  what 
we  spent  for  relief  and  the  rest.  The  price  we 
have  paid  for  hard  times  is  in  money  not  made 


campaigners  to  fight  over. 
Nevertheless,  next  January 
these  basic  admitted  matters 
will  be  waiting  on  the  door- 
steps of  the  White  House, 
regardless  of  the  party  affilia- 
tion of  the  President-elect  or  the  party  platform  on  which 
he  is  supposed  to  stand.  Truths  are  no  respecters  of 
parties.  If  the  President-elect  faces  the  facts,  he  will  forget 
the  sputtering  fireworks  of  the  campaign  and  will  act 
upon  the  truths  which  are  so  large  and  inescapable  that 
the  politicians  have  overlooked  them. 

The  truth  which  transcends  all  others  in  importance 
is  the  fact  that  we  must  find  out  how,  under  the  profit 
system,  continuously  to  use  our  huge  productive  capacity 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  ; 
the  people,  or  take  our  chances  with  communism,  fascist! 
Hitlerism,  or  whatever  "ism"  ten  or  twenty  millions  of 
hungry  men  may  adopt  in  the  next  depression.  Nobody 
knows  how  near  we  came  in  1932  to  some  such  revolu 
tionary  movement.  Nobody  knows  what  would  have  hap 
pened  if  we  had  waited  for  "natural  forces"  to  feed 
jobless  millions  and  their  families. 

PUT  primer-wise  men,  machines  and  materials  we  have 
in  superabundance.  Why  must  so  much  productive 
power  go  unused?  The  chief  answer  is  lack  of  buyers.  Let 
a  buyer  with  adequate  cash  or  credit  call  for  any  producible 
goods — a  million  totem-poles,  or  anything  else — and  the 
goods  will  be  produced.  For  buyers  regulate  consump- 
tion, and  consumption  regulates  production. 

But  why  is  there  ever  a  lack  of  buyers  ?  Surely  not  because 
of  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  consumers.  In  these  days  of 
radios,  motion  pictures,  high-powered  motor  cars  and  high- 
powered  advertising,  nearly  everybody  learns  of  things  he 
wants  to  buy — always  more  and  more  things.  Nor  does 
he  curtail  his  buying  for  want  of  leisure.  Nearly  every- 
body already  has  time  enough  to  consume  far  more  than  J 
he  has  money  to  buy,  and  leisure  is  not  legal  tender. 
Why  this  lack  of  money?  How  is  it  possible  for  go 
to  increase  faster  than  income?  We  have  always  been  le 
to  suppose  that  the  very  process  of  putting  goods  on  the  j 
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market — payments  of  wages,  interest,  dividends,  and  the 
rest — induces  a  flow  of  money  to  consumers  sufficient  to 
take  the  goods  off  the  market.  This  has  long  been  the 
basis  of  the  laissez-faire  argument.  Now  we  know  that 
this  old  automatic  production-consumption  theory  is  un- 
sound. It  is  discredited  because  general  overproduction, 
which  that  theory  declares  to  be  impossible,  actually  over- 
whelms us  time  and  again. 

Overproduction,  underconsumption,  lack  of  buyers — 
call  the  blight  what  you  will — results  from  a  flow  of 
money  to  consumers  which  is  not  adjusted  to  the  flow  of 
consumers'  goods.  For  production  does  not  automatically 
finance  consumption. 

In  all  the  confusion  of  a  political  campaign,  let  us  hold 
fast  to  these  admitted  facts:  consumption  regulates  pro- 
duction, and  for  most  of  us  very  little  consumption  is 
possible  without  money.  The  driving  force  behind  your 
automobile  is  not  headlights,  or  plate-glass,  or  the  engine, 
or  even  your  own  enthusiasm.  What  makes  the  car  go 
is  a  continuous  supply  of  gasoline.  The  driving  force  be- 
hind business  is  not  electric  signs,  or  show  windows,  or 
machines,  or  even  optimism.  Nothing 
can  keep  business  moving  except  ade- 

I  quate,  continuous  spending  of  money 

i  by  final  consumers.  But,  like  the  Pie- 

'.  man  to  Simple  Simon,  the  producer 

,  says  to  the  would-be  consumer,  "Show 
me  first  your  penny."  That  is  how 
"money  talks."  The  trouble  is  that 
in  a  depression  so  much  of  the  con- 
sumer's money  says  nothing  but 
"Goodbye." 

Business  needs  enough  money  to 
move  everything  we  produce,  all  the 
way  from  oil-well  and  ranch  to  garage 
and  breakfast  table.  More  business 
requires  more  money.  That  is  cer- 
:ainly  true  in  your  own  case:  it  is 
equally  true  of  consumers  as  a  whole. 
With  a  given  volume  of  money  in 

•  circulation  and  a  given  price-level, 
consumers  can  buy  and  pay  for  a 
given  volume  of  goods;  no  more,  by 
an>-  tricks  of  algebra,  or  alchemy  or 
campaign  oratory.  More  goods  can- 
not be  made,  year  after  year,  unless 
they  can  be  distributed,  and  they  can- 
riot  be  distributed  unless  more  money 
flows  to  consumers.  That  means, 


chiefly,  more  bank  credit  in  use,  for  above  90  percent  of 
our  business  is  transacted  by  means  of  checks  drawn  on 
bank  deposits.  All  of  which  means  that  every  major 
business  depression  is  exclusively  a  result  of  mismanage- 
ment of  currency  and  credit.  That  is  an  island  of  truth, 
completely  surrounded  by  fallacies,  in  the  monetary  argu- 
ments of  the  Longs,  Coughlins,  Patmans,  Sinclairs  and 
Townsends. 

"All  the  perplexities,  confusions,  and  distress  in  Amer- 
ica rise,  not  from  defects  in  the  Constitution,  not  from 
want  of  honor  or  virtue,  so  much  as  from  downright 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  coin,  credit,  and  circulation." 
That  is  not  a  quotation  from  one  of  today's  radicals. 
That  is  what  John  Adams  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Still  there  is  economic  perplex- 
ity, confusion,  and  distress  in  America;  and  still  it  is 
caused,  to  a  large  extent,  by  downright  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  coin,  credit  and  circulation. 

Even  so,  the  tragic  waste  of  materials,  machines,  money 
and  men  is  caused  not  so  much  by  our  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  money,  as  by  our  failure  to  use  such  knowl- 
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The  Brookings  Institution 

The  extent  to  which  we  failed  to  utilize  our  productive  capacity,  not 
counting  our  failure  to  expand  mills  and  factories  at  the  former  rate 


edge  as  we  have.  Since  the  complaint  of  John  Adams,  the 
world  has  had  a  century  and  a  half  of  riotous  monetary 
experience.  America  has  had  more  than  its  share.  Unless 
the  successors  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  manage  money  for 
the  common  good,  America  will  continue  to  waste  its 
resources  and  to  risk  revolution.  "Money  does  not  man- 
age itself." 

"The  all-important  factor  is  purchasing  power,"  says 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  "and  purchasing  power  is  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  standard  of  living."  This  seems 
to  mean  that  what  we  have  to  live  on,  depends  on  what 
we  have  to  spend,  and  what  we  have  to  spend  determines 
what  we  have  to  live  on.  So  there  we  are,  precisely  where 
we  started.  No  wage  earner  need  be  told  that  the  reason 
his  standard  of  living  is  too  low  is  because  his  purchasing 
power  is  too  low.  He  has  made  his  own  researches  on 
that  subject.  By  consulting  such  experts  as  the  butcher, 
the  baker  and  the  electric-light  maker,  he  has  learned 
that  the  only  reason  he  cannot  buy  more  goods  is  because 
he  lacks  the  money.  What  he  would  like  to  have  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tell  him  is  how  to  get  it. 

This  pronouncement  by  Mr.  Mellon  is  typical  of  the 
squirrel-in-the-cage  discussions  which  we  hear  on  every 
hand.  Industry  tells  us  that  it  will  employ  more  men 
when  the  people  buy  more  goods.  The  people  reply  that 
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Panorama  of  production  volume,  showing  flexibility  in  activities  which 
operate  on  economy  of  scarcity.  Farms  remained  consistently  abundant 


they  will  buy  more  goods  when  industry  em- 
ploys more  men.  Europe  tells  us  that  it  will 
recover  as  soon  as  recovery  is  under  way  in 
America.  America  replies  that  it  will  recover 
as  soon  as  conditions  have  improved  in  Eu- 
rope. The  bankers  assure  us  that  they  will  put 
more  credit  into  circulation  as  soon  as  busi- 
ness is  better.  Business  replies  that  it  will  get 
better  as  soon  as  the  bankers  put  more  credit 
into  circulation.  Everybody  stands  around 
waiting  for  somebody  else  to  do  something. 

"Lord  Chatham,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan. 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham." 

Nothing  but  collective  action  can  break  this 
vicious  cycle  promptly.  Whether  or  not  we  like  it,  this 
means  federal  government  action,  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  the  only  agency  which  represents  all  of  us. 
When  the  next  depression  sets  in,  the  party  in  power  will 
be  forced  to  take  large  scale  action  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  consumer  buying  through  payfeHs.  The  party 
in  power  will  take  such  action  no  matter  what  solemn 
declarations  it  may  have  made  in  its  platform  about 
economy,  balanced  budgets,  and  the  traditional  reliance 
of  the  rugged  American  on  individual  initiative. 

IN  the  next  depression,  as  in  the  last,  there  will  be  only 
three  ways  of  caring  for  the  workers  whom  private 
industry  discards:  public  works,  doles  and  charity.  And 
the  least  of  these  is  charity.  Our  recent  experience  shows 
that  charity  scarcely  begins  to  make  a  start  at  filling  the 
needs.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  added  millions  stormed 
the  helpless  employment  offices,  the  American  Red  Cross 
tried  to  raise  ten  million  dollars — enough  to  provide  each 
jobless  man  with  two  dollars  to  see  him  through  the  win- 
ter. The  Emergency  Employment  Committee  of  New 
York  City  raised  eight  million  dollars,  enough  to  furnish 
jobs  at  $15  a  week,  for  forty  weeks,  to  two  percent  of 
the  city's  unemployed.  What  hope  for  the  remaining  98 
percent?  At  the  same  time,  Congress  appropriated 
enough  money  to  provide  a  living  for  the  un- 
employed for  one  full  week.  What  were  they 
expected  to  do  during  the  other  51  weeks? 

Charity,  moreover,  does  not  distribute  the 
burden  where  it  belongs.  The  records  show 
that  most  of  the  well-to-do  escape  their  just 
share.  An  even  deeper  objection  is  the  fact 
that  charity  is  resented  as  an  affront  to  self- 
respect.  The  workers  want  work,  not  alms; 
not  charity,  but  a  chance.  Doles,  too,  are  de- 
moralizing substitutes  for  jobs.  They  destroy 
self-respect  and  the  will  to  work.  They  do  not 
cure  the  disease  of  unemployment;  they  ag- 
gravate it.  The  more  men  a  nation  supports 
in  idleness,  the  more  men  there  are  who 
demand  support.  The  dole  is,  in  fact,  a  con- 
fession of  the  failure  of  a  nation  to  take  its 
chief  economic  problem  in  hand  and  solve  it. 
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In  1931,  when  the  country  faced  another  winter  of  un- 
employment, the  only  hope  of  many  millions  was  an 
enlarged  program  of  public  works.  The  chief  objection 
was  that  the  United  States  could  not  afford  such  a  pro- 
gram. So,  as  a  substitute,  the  United  States  decided  to 
take  care  of  the  unemployed  through  charity.  This  left 
the  objectors  to  a  public  works  program  in  a  curious  po- 
sition. They  contended,  in  effect,  that  the  nation  could 
not  afford  to  maintain  its  workers  in  constructive  labor, 
but  could  afford  to  maintain  them  in  idleness.  The  argu- 
ment seemed  to  be  that  there  was  no  money  available  for 
wages,  but  plenty  of  money  available  for  gratuities. 
Business  would  be  crippled,  we  were  told,  if  the  unem- 
ployed were  put  to  work  with  funds  raised  by  means  of 
taxation;  but,  for  some  reason  as  yet  unexplained,  busi- 
would  not  suffer  if  the  unemployed  were  fed  with 
nds  raised  by  means  of  charity  drives.  One  of  the  ob- 
tions  to  an  extension  of  public  works  was  that  some  of 
ie  money  would  be  unproductively  employed;  so  a  sub- 
itute  plan  was  favored  whereby  all  the  money  would 
unproductively  employed. 

We  were  left  to  guess  at  the  real  grounds  for  objection. 
'ne  of  those,  no  doubt,  was  the  fact  that  at  least  three 
million  of  the  unemployed  actually  would  have  been  well 
provided  for,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  public  works;  whereas  it  was  certain  that  not 
half  of  them  would  be  well  provided  for  by  charity.  And 
they  were  not,  as  the  previously  quoted  figures  show. 
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"In  1920  the  per  capita  debt  was  $228,  whereupon  we  entered  the  most  prosperous 
business  period  in  history.  Today  each  man's  share  of  the  debt  is  less  than  then" 
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But  shall  we  try  long-range  planning  of  public  works 
again  as  a  means  of  preventing  depressions,  after  it  has 
failed  us  this  time?  No,  we  shall  not  try  it  again,  for  we 
have  not  yet  tried  it  once.  A  decade  ago,  so  general  was 
the  agreement  that  we  should  plan  to  increase  the  pay- 
rolls of  public  business  at  the  first  signs  of  a  slump  in 
private  business,  that  many  persons  now  think  such  a 
program  actually  was- carried  out. 

A  BRIEF  recital  of  the  familiar  facts  about  this  pro- 
posal is  timely.  Over  and  over  again,  economists, 
business  men,  and  statesmen  have  recommended  that  the 
construction  of  public  works  be  postponed  in  periods  of 
rapid  business  expansion,  and  pushed  forward  in  periods 
of  contraction.  That  policy  was  advocated  in  1923  by  the 
President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  headed  by 
Mr.  Hoover.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in- 
dorsed the  policy;  also  numerous  chambers  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Coolidge  expressed  his  approval,  as  well  as  Mr.  Mel- 
lon. Mr.  Hoover  endorsed  the  plan  in  four  campaign 
speeches.  Then  in  1928,  he  asked  the  New  Orleans  con- 
vention of  governors  of  the  states  to  cooperate  with  the 
federal  government  in  putting  the  policy  into  effect.  The 
sum  proposed  for  the  purpose  was  three  billion  dollars. 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  Republicans,  the  Democrats  put  a 
plank  in  their  platform  calling  for  long-range  planning 
of  public  works. 

A  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion.  And  what  were 
the  results?  Virtually  no  results  at  all. 

a          One   reason    is    plain.   Without   the 

guidance  of  timely  data  on  unem- 
g  g  ployment,  wages,  retail  buying,  prices 
and  the  like,  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing  just  what  to  do,  or  just 
when  to  do  it.  Moreover,  nobody  was 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  pol- 
icy, and  nobody  had  the  power.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which 
everybody  agreed  that  it  would  be 
splendid  for  somebody  to  do  some- 
thing, but  nobody  did  anything.  No 
federal  department  had  any  money 
to  spend  which  had  been  appropriat- 
ed with  a  view  to  stabilizing  busi- 
ness; no  department  had  sufficient 
leeway  in  the  use  of  its  funds  to  ac- 
complish much,  even  if  it  wanted  to 
do  so;  and  no  department  had  suffi- 
cient information  as  a  basis  for 
action.  So  everybody  could  talk  them- 
selves hoarse  in  favor  of  allocating 
public  expenditures  as  a  means  of 
preventing  a  slump  in  business,  with- 
out having  the  slightest  effect  on 
business.  We  have  never  had  long- 
range  planning  of  public  works.  All 
we  have  had  is  long-range  planning 
to  plan.  A  good  idea  but  far  from 
enough.  (Continued  on  page  264) 
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Statistics  seem  solid  but  what  do  they  mean? 
Here,  factoring  out  the  figures  which  measure 
horsepower  and  manpower,  two  engineers  tell 
of  some  of  the  tides  that  underlie  the  charts 

THE  well-known  economist,  Colonel  Leonard  P. 
Ayres  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  estimates 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  recovery  we  may  attain 
ihe  level  of  1929  in  six  years.  This  prediction  is  based 
upon  an  extension  into  the  future  of  statistical  curves 
representing  the  consumption  of  essential  material.  The 
trouble  with  such  economic  and  statistical  prognostica- 
tions is  that  they  do  not  deal  with  actual  events.  Among 
those  actual  events,  for  example  is  the  very  real  possibility 
that  a  new  wave  of  disemployment,  forecast  by  the  record 
of  last  December,  is  rolling  forward  and  will  show  its 
full  effect  by  early  autumn. 

Our  economists  and  statisticians  are  rarely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  abstract  functions  they  are  dealing  with 
are  integers  of  a  very  large  number  of  factors,  and  that  it 
is  the  values  of  these  factors  which  determines  the  mean- 
ing of  their  statistics. 

Grant  that  carloading  has  increased.  Can  we  conclude 
therefrom  that  prosperity  is  returning?  If  cars  are  loaded, 
what  are  they  loaded  with?  Where  are  they  consigned? 
Who  is  the  consumer?  Suppose  that  an  abstract  "carload" 
represents  2000  man-hours  worth  of  product.  Suppose 
now  that  it  is  labor-saving  machinery,  and  it  is  consigned 
to  a  sheet  steel  mill.  What  would  be  a  logical  consequence 
of  such  increased  carloading?  Obviously  that  in  a  given 
steel  mill  there  will  be  a  further  reduction  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  the  concomitant  return  of  prosperity  to 
the  stockholders  of  this  mill  will  at  the  same  time  bring 
about  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  the  mill  workers  and 
reduced  incomes  to  the  storekeepers  and  landladies  who 
depend  upon  them. 

Science  and  engineering  have  provided  us  with  means 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  labor  far  above  the  level 
of  the  past  at  which  18  million  workers  produced  and 
delivered  goods  provided  a  living  for  123  million  people 
in  1929,  at  a  level  which  was  known  as  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

According  to  the  Brookings  Institution's  study,  Amer- 
ica's Capacity  to  Consume  [see  Survey  Graphic,  Novem- 
ber 1935,  page  533,  Saving  and  Spending,  by  Stuart 
Chase],  we  should  even  then  have  consumed  over  80 
percent  more  than  we  did,  had  we  reached  a  standard 
of  decent  living  for  all.  Yet,  in  order  to  maintain  high 
prices  and  correspondingly  comfortable  profits,  we  ap- 
plied the  brakes  on  our  productive  capacity.  Thus  we 
created  an  artificial  scarcity.  A  large  share  of  productive 
equipment  and  of  workers  became  idle,  some  12  to  15 
million  men  and  women  became  disemployed,  and  the 
remaining  workers  worked  part  time  at  an  increased 
pressure.  Contrary  to  defensive  mis-statement,  it  was  not 
the  least  efficient  workers  who  were  laid  off,  but  those 
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who  were  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  payrolls — which 
generally  meant  the  most  efficient.  Among  those  remain- 
ing on  the  jobs  were  nephews,  cousins,  yes-men,  and 
gift-bearers.  The  situation  became  akin  to  the  one  dur- 
ing the  World  War  when  the  flower  of  manhood  was 
withdrawn  from  the  factories  and  production  had  to 
be  carried  on  with  inadequately  prepared  personnel. 
The  consequences  were  of  necessity  alike — there  was  an 
increased  demand  for  automatic,  labor-saving  equipment. 

THE  increase  in  productivity  of  labor  since  the  crisis,  • 
due  to  this  labor-saving  machinery,  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  by  different  authorities.  The  researches 
of  Frederick  C.  Mills  indicates  an  increase  of  workers' 
productivity  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  49  per- 
cent during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1929.  This  increase 
in  the  workman's  per  capita  output  did  not  stop  after 
the  collapse  of  1929;  instead,  it  has  rapidly  accelerated, 
since  manufacturers  were  placed  under  an  added  in- 
centive to  increase  production  with  a  smaller  number 
of  employes.  They  felt  driven  by  necessity  to  reduce 
their  manufacturing  costs,  including  the  cost  of  labor. 
From  1919  to  1933,  Dr.  Mills  estimated  the  per  capita 
production  increase  to  have  been  71  percent.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  in  its  Bulletin  for 
June  28,  1934,  estimated  the  increased  per  capita  produc- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  industries  from  1929  to  1933 
to  be  27  percent.  Increased  productivity  of  labor  within 
the  eight  years  from  1923  to  1931  was  45  percent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Leon  Pratt  Alford  and  Joshua 
Eyre  Hannum  "the  same  quantity  of  product  turned  out 
by  fifty  concerns  in  a  51-hour  week  in  1923,  could  have 
been  produced  in  a  35-hour  week  in  1931."  (Transactions, 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  1932.)  The 
application  of  more  scientific  methods  to  production, 
and  the  use  of  more  automatic  and  semi-automatic  ma- 
chinery, coupled  with  the  greater  use  of  power,  has  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  workman's  increased  per  capita 
production. 

Reviewing  records  for  different  industries,  John  P. 
Frey,  president  of  the  Metal  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  summarizes: 

"The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  increase  of  produc- 
tion per  workman  were  already  apparent  during  the  so- 
called  prosperous  years  preceding  1929  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  wage  earners  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  railroads.  Now  we  find  this  rapid  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  worker's  production  per  hour  and 
per  day  greatly  accelerated  since  1929.  Reports  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that  during 
the  two  years  from  January  (Continued  on  page  282) 
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—And  Jobs 

BY  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 


THE  story  of  technology,  having  burst  upon  the 
world  from  behind  the  contemptuous  cigarette 
of  Howard  Scott,  has  become  common  knowl- 
edge. We  all  realize,  more  or  less  vaguely,  that  tech- 
nology is  causing  unemployment.  The  robot  takes  the 
place  of  the  human  worker.  Man  is  no  longer  a  working 
animal  but  a  button  pusher.  The  fact  that  millions  of 
men  are  actually  no  longer  working  seems  to  bear 
out  the  story  of  technological  unemployment.  Where  it 
all  fits  into  the  process  of  history  and  where  we  go  from 
here  may  not  be  so  plain. 

The  ordinary  conservative  citizen,  observing  the  dis- 
location of  his  own  familiar  landscape,  at  first  looks 
about  for  some  place  of  refuge  that  is  outside  the  range 
of  the  earthquake.  The  city  philosopher  tells  his  friends 
we  ought  to  send  the  unemployed  factory  hands  back 
to  the  land,  to  Nature's  breast.  The  farm  expert,  know- 
ing all  too  much  about  nature,  makes  oration  about 
placing  the  surplus  farm  labor  in  industry.  A  metropol- 
itan hireling,  knowing  nothing  about  almost  everything, 
would  like  to  hire  ten  million  men  to  dig  some  more  oil 
wells  in  Texas.  These  people  have  to  run  around  all  the 
familiar  places  before  they  can  be  convinced  that  this  is 
a  real  earthquake. 

Howard  Scott's  automatic  factory  is  only  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  technology.  There  are  not  yet  many 
extreme  cases  of  automatism,  but  nearly  every  factory 
has  some  automatic  machinery — mechanical  stokers  in 
the  boiler  room,  mechanical  conveyors,  thermostats  and 
electric  controls,  packaging  and  labeling  machines — all 
sorts  of  ways  to  avoid  giving  jobs.  The  infection  spreads. 
There  will  be  more  and  more  factories  with  instruments 
instead  of  men. 

Outside  of  the  factory,  electricity,  so  far  the  most 
potent  of  the  numerous  technical  forces,  has  thrust  its 
tentacles  into  nearly  every  cranny  of  our  lives.  New 
York  had  a  lesson  in  January  of  this  year,  when  upper 
Manhattan  went  dark  for  several  hours.  A  hundred 
years  ago  everyone  who  went  anywhere  on  Manhattan 
walked  or  drove  a  horse,  with  much  labor  and  time. 
Now  we  find  60,000  people  stalled  in  one  stretch  of 
subway  because  the  juice  is  turned  off.  The  noble  youth 
who  made  the  papers  by  scaling  thirty  flights  of  stairs 
with  a  thirty-pound  oxygen  tank  for  a  sick  patient,  was 
an  example  of  what  we  don't  have  to  do  when  the  magic 
fluid  runs  in  the  wires.  The  people  of  New  York, 
deprived  for  a  week  of  their  technological  slaves,  would 
be  completely  exhausted  with  merely  walking  around 
and  going  up  and  down  stairs — let  alone  trying  to  do 
any  useful  work.  Set  aside  for  later  consideration  the 
obvious  fact  that  most  of  our  work  in  New  York  is 
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On  the  one  hand  is  the  race  between  men  and 
machines.  On  the  other,  the  work-patterns  that 
change  slowly  to  cope  with  it.  Will  social  en- 
gineering guide  that  change  and  beat  disaster? 

what  our  ancestors  would  have  called  useless,  not  to  say 
vicious. 

On  the  farm  the  technological  revolution  is  in  full 
career,  with  a  long  clear  road  ahead.  Machines  that  do 
the  work  of  many  horses,  fertilizers  that  improve  the 
yield,  plants  and  animals  that  Nature  may  have  dreamed 
but  never  was  able  to  bring  to  birth  until  man  took  hole 
of  evolution— all  these  play  their  part  in  expanding  the 
productive  power  of  the  farmer.  In  1800  about  90  per- 
cent of  our  labor  was  devoted  to  supplying  farm  prod- 
ucts for  the  population.  Today  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
manpower  of  the  country  is  in  agriculture.  Even  if  we 
solve  the  distribution  problem  and  allow  all  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  get  enough  to  eat,  they  will  do  little  more 
than  use  up  the  embarrassing  "export  surplus."  Mean- 
while when  C.  D.  Kinsman's  able  National  Farm  Power 
Survey  was  made,  the  use  of  power  on  the  farm  had 
grown  from  an  average  of  1.5  horsepower  per  worker  in 
1850  to  4.6  horsepower  in  1923.  Since  then  rural  elec- 
trification has  been  considerably  extended,  and  a  rapid 
further  extension  is  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
present  program  of  the  government. 

'"T~*HE  effect  of  all  these  developments  is  to  release 
JL  labor  from  employment  in  the  production  of  ne- 
cessities— food,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  goods. 
By  the  same  natural  process  of  evolution  that  has  trans- 
ferred most  of  the  90  percent  of  farmers  of  1800  into 
the  multitudinous  forms  of  employment  of  1936,  labor 
will  continue  to  shift  out  of  farming  and  manufactur- 
ing. The  existing  state  of  disorganization  is  partly  a 
phenomenon  of  social  lag.  Although  there  is  a  trend 
toward  a  natural  adjustment,  the  trend  is  too  slow  to 
keep  up  with  the  effects  of  technical  progress.  Another 
element  of  disorganization  has  been  in  the  tendency  to 
shift  too  large  a  portion  of  the  displaced  labor  into  the 
capital  goods  industries. 

The  shifting  of  labor  is  largely  accomplished  by  the 
control  of  the  money  stream.  Each  individual,  corpora- 
tion and  government  having  an  income  allocates  it  to 
various  purposes,  and  thereby  causes  men  to  be  hired 
for  those  purposes.  As  a  people,  we  allocated  too  large 
a  share  of  our  income  to  savings  and  therefore  to  capital 
goods  or  their  equivalent.  The  result  was  a  moderate 
amount  of  physical  overbuilding  and  a  large  amount  of 
financial  debt-formation,  both  of  which  contributed 
seriously  to  the  collapse. 

The  effect  of  cultural  lag  in  general  and  of  excessive 
saving  in  particular  has  been  to  throw  this  country  into 
a  case  of  acute  economic  indigestion.  Before  1929  the 
workers  no  longer  needed  in  essential  manufacturing 
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Philip   Gendreau 
"On  the  farm  the  technological  revolution  is  in  full  career,  a  clear  road  ahead" 


Ewinjj   Galloway 
Your  great-grandmother's  job,  carding  wool,  caught  in  the  onrush  of  the  machine 


,md  farming  had  been  transferred  to  several  fields  of 
activity  that  were  ill  protected  against  depression.  Too 
many  were  building  skyscrapers  and  factories.  Many 
were  making  durable  goods — automobiles  and  electric 
refrigerators — the  market  for  which  could  vanish  at  the 
first  sign  of  hard  times.  Many  were  working  for  the  ex- 
port market — based  on  the  sale  of  foreign  bonds  destined 
to  be  defaulted.  Many  were  in  various  services.  Some  of 
the  services  were  superfluous  frills  in  advertising  and 


selling,  liable  to  be  cut  off 
in  depression.  Other  services 
were  valuable  but  lacked  a 
strong  public  opinion  be- 
hind them  to  protect  them 
from  budget  balancers  and 
economy  hounds.  Then  too, 
several  million  workers 
were  unemployed. 

The  essence  of  this  situa- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  find- 
ings of  F.  C.  Mills,  that 
from  1923  to  1929  manu- 
facturing output  increased 
12  percent  while  factory  em- 
ployment decreased  7  per- 
cent. The  Business  Wee/( 
found  that  from  1919  to 
1929  expenditures  for  goods 
increased  13  percent  while 
expenditures  for  services  in- 
creased 50  percent.  Taken 
together  with  many  other 
figures  of  the  same  kind 
these  statistics  indicate  that 
men  were  being  thrown  out 
of  manufacturing  and  were 
getting  jobs  in  services. 

Then  came  the  crash;  the 
craze  for  economy  swept  the 
country.  Spending  was  cut 
in  half.  The  workers  who 
had  found  employment  in 
lines  that  could  be  cut  to  the 
bone  were  thrown  on  the 
street. 

Technology  had  freed 
men  from  necessary  labor. 
They  had  naturally  been 
transferred  to  unnecessary 
labor.  Then  we  all  became 
frightened  and  fired  them 
because  their  work  was  un- 
necessary. The  fact  that  we 
can  become  prosperous  only 
by  large  scale  public  and 
private  spending  is  still  so 
strange  that  to  be  accused 
of  believing  it  is  a  reflection 
on  one's  sanity.  Yet  by 

stabilized  spending,  and  in  no  other  way,  we  may  utilize 
the  labor  that  is  no  longer  needed  in  the  essential  indus- 
tries. Instead  of  resuming  the  unthinking  forms  of 
spending  that  were  prevalent  before  1929,  we  need  to 
use  a  little  more  good  sense.  Especially  we  should  spend 
less  for  useless  investments — mistaken  for  savings.  We 
should  spend  more  for  those  social  services  that  can  be 
stabilized  and  defended  against  the  next  wave  of  "econ- 
omy." We  need  to  revise  some  of  our  institutions, 
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especially  the  tax  system,  so  as  to  stabilize  spending  and 
to  avoid  severe  shrinkage  of  the  market  for  durable 
goods,  services,  and  luxuries  of  all  sorts.  That  is  another 
story,  but  the  relation  of  this  present  situation  to  our 
social  history  is  pertinent  here. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  look  closely  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  are  likely  to  believe  that 
our  social  order  is  dead.  Surely  it  rots.  Morale  is  being 
destroyed,  wealth  concentrates  into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands,  the  soil  is  being  eroded;  men  are  being  eroded. 
The  men  who  have  grown  rich  by  graft  and  by  monop- 
oly tell  the  people  that  we  need  a  return  to  "common 
sense" — the  common  sense  that  brought  us  to  catastrophe 
— and  the  silly  people  cheer. 

Perhaps  the  social  order  is  no  more  rotten  than  it  has 
been  any  time  this  thousand  years.  The  people  have 
never  been  altogether  wise.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  social 
order  is  merely  having  a  case  of  acute  indigestion,  which 
may  be  fatal  and  may  not.  If  we  succeed  in  doing  cer- 
tain things  that  are  now  proposed — for  the  curbing  of 
monopoly,  the  distribution  of  income,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  economic  security — then  the  indigestion  will 
disappear.  In  that  case  some  of  die  most  absurd  and 
some  of  the  most  sinister  of  the  national  symptoms  may 
abate. 

If  the  necessary  overhead  adjustments  can  be  made, 
capital  goods  may  be  restricted  to  somewhere  near  what 
business  can  properly  use,  by  directly  taxing  funds  that 
might  otherwise  be  invested,  and  by  interfering  with 
the  investment  process  so  as  to  obstruct  dishonest  issues 
of  securities.  This  development  will  prevent  a  consider- 
able number  of  unemployed 
men  of  the  building  trades 
ever  getting  back  to  their 
old  jobs.  Too  bad,  but  there 
were  too  many  of  us  before 
1929  and  we  built  disaster 
for  our  country. 

The  less  useful  services, 
especially  certain  kinds  of 
advertising  and  selling,  may 
not  offer  so  many  jobs  as  in 
the  past.  If  we  irrigate  the 
markets  with  buying  power, 
we  can  easily  overstrain  our 
immediate  productive  ca- 
pacity. Why  should  a  busi- 
ness man  waste  money  on 
advertising  if  he  is  hard 
pressed  to  meet  his  orders? 

In  the  same  bracket  with 
useless  services  are  many 
branches  of  crime.  The  lure 
of  a  life  of  predatory  crime 
may  be  less  enticing  when 
some  alternative  kind  of  em- 
ployment .is  opened  to 
aspiring  youth.  After  all, 


our  present  condition  is  abnormal.  Only  two  roads  to 
success  appear  to  be  open.  If  you  have  a  good  pull  you 
may  become  vice-president  of  a  corporation.  If  you  have 
to  win  your  own  way  in  life,  you  may  become  vice  king 
of  the  tenderloin.  If  we  open  the  (Continued  on  page  282) 


Ewmg   Galloway 
Mechanical  tabulators  collaborate  and  compete  with  clerks 


Ewing   Galloway 
This  railway  motor  plant  in  the  heavy  electrical  industry  shows  a  sparse  population  of  men 
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IN  THE  VERNACULAR 

From  Everyday  Movies/  a  series 
by  Denys  Wortman  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 


"We  could've  voted  a  strike  in  my  shop  long  ago — 

if  the  boss  didn't  have  so  many  of  his  relatives 

working  there" 
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"All  I  hope  is  that  by  the  time  they  grow  up  all  the  social  and 
political  and  economic  problems  will  be  solved" 


"I  see  the  boss  has  been  giving  you  another  one  of 
his  pep  talks" 


"It's  funny  but  I  just  come  from  a  guy's  house — he's  writing  a  book 

on  the  machine  age  and  didn't  know  enough  to  put  a  washer  in  the 

kitchen  faucet" 


Index  of  American  Morale 


BY  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 


".  .  .  .  sanity  consists  in  not  being  subdued  by  your 
means."  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

HOW  fares  the  American  soul?  Or,  to  use  a  more 
modern  expression,  what  has  the  depression 
done  to  the  American  psyche?  Some  such 
question  as  this  agitates  the  minds  of  all  earnest  citizens 
who  look  toward  the  future.  But,  "soul"  and  "psyche" 
are  not  the  proper  nouns:  we  must  go  to  a  lower  level, 
to  the  street  level,  to  find  the  phrase  which  appropri- 
ately expresses  the  concern  of  the  thoughtful  citizen. 
What  he  really  wants  to  know  is  this:  Have  we  been 
licked?  Has  the  stuffing  been  knocked  out  of  us? 
Stuffing — that's  the  right  American  word,  for  once  we 
thought  we  had  the  stuff;  we  were  so  sure  of  it  that  it 
made  us  bumptious;  we  swaggered  and  we  boasted;  we 
described  ourselves  in  big  figures,  statistical  tables  with 
the  OOO's  omitted,  and  graphs  whose  upward  swinging 
lines  ran  off  the  top  of  the  page  into  unlimited  space. 
This  was  the  stuff.  America  had  the  stuff,  and  America 
was  going  places,  by  God.  Going  upward,  higher  and 
higher,  off  into  unlimited  space.  .  .  . 

Is  it  true:  The  bigger  they  come  the  harder  they  fall? 
That's  what  prizefighters  say.  Well,  we've  been  in  a 
fight.  We  have  tasted  the  canvas.  We  are  trying  hard 
to  struggle  to  our  feet,  to  stand  straight  once  more.  It's 
hard  to  see  straight  when  you're  groggy.  Everything 
looks  queer,  distorted,  on  the  bias.  "Screwy" — that's  the 
new  word  for  it:  Everything  looks  screwy.  Where's  that 
big  bum  who  socked  me  on  the  chin  when  I  wasn't 
looking?  No,  I  don't  mean  those  fancy  guys,  Wall 
Street,  Technological  Unemployment,  Supreme  Court. 
I  mean.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  I've  stretched  my  street  level  analogy  too  far 
jut  this  is  the  way  it  appears  to  me:  The  depression  has 
destroyed  the  morale  of  the  American  people.  No,  "de- 
troyed"  is  too  strong  a  word  because  we  are  still  asking 
questions,  and  that  means  we  are  still  groping  for  an- 
swers. We  are  down  but  not  completely  out.  We  may 
not  be  asking  the  right  questions,  and  certainly  the 

swers  which  have  thus  far  been  proposed  are  not  the 
right  answers.  For  example,  the  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion cannot  possibly  be  the  right  answer  when  59  per- 
ent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  forced  to 
live  at  or  below  a  subsistence  level.  (Estimated  at 

to  flOOO  annual  in- 
ome    per    family— 1932.) 

My  present  task  is  not 
to  indicate  the  right  ques- 
tions or  answers  but 
rather  to  analyze  the  state 
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We're  down  but  not  out,  says  Mr.  Lindeman,  as 
he  looks  at  farmers,  teachers,  students,  clerks, 
workers,  jobless  in  the  aftermath  of  panic.  How 
chart  the  future  trend  of  our  national  emotions? 


of  the  American  mind.  In  his  recent  and  illuminating 
book,  Leadership  or  Domination,  Professor  Paul  Pigors 
defines  morale  as  follows:  ".  .  .  when  a  man's  morale 
is  high,  his  state  of  mind  is  (1)  an  attitude  akin  to  con- 
fidence and  trust,  (2)  which  engenders  enthusiastic  co- 
operation, even  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  (3)  in  support 
of  a  cause  to  which  he  is  deeply  attached."  Judged  by 
these  tests,  American  morale  is  at  the  moment  exceed- 
ingly low:  We  are  not  motivated  by  confidence,  we  are 
split  into  numberless  groups,  cliques,  and  parties  strug- 
gling against  each  other,  and  there  does  not  exist  a 
sufficiently  large  group  deeply  attached  to  a  cause  to 
make  fundamental  reform  possible.  It  is  in  this  atmos- 
phere that  the  serious-minded  American  is  expected  to 
think,  feel,  and  act.  Confusion  which  approximates 
chaos  is  the  consequence.  It  is  precisely  this  chaotic  mood 
which  calls  for  examination. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  of  mine  to  study  the  cycles 
of  humor  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  nature 
of  inner  conflicts.  A  series  of  chaos  stories  has  become 
the  vogue  at  present,  and  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample:  The  scene  is  a  barber  shop.  A  man  in  the 
chair  is  being  shaved  when  the  outer  door  of  the  shop 
opens  and  a  man  calls  out:  "Hey,  Mr.  Maroney,  your 
house  is  on  fire!"  The  customer  jumps  from  the  chair, 
rushes  through  the  door  and  down  the  street  with  soap 
covering  his  face  and  towels  flying  in  the  breeze.  Sud- 
denly he  comes  to  a  stop  when  he  remembers  that  his 
name  isn't  Maroney.  If  a  further  folk  source  denoting 
chaos  is.  desired,  it  might  be  fruitful  to  study  the  amaz- 
ing vogue  of  such  popular  songs  as  The  Music  Goes 
Round  and  Round. 

WHAT  then,  are  the  components  of  this  confused 
state  of  mind  which  now  dominates  American 
life?  In  the  first  place,  the  thoughtful  American  is  over- 
awed by  the  complexity  of  contemporary  civilization.  He 
does  not  understand  the  parts  which  make  up  his  round  of 
experience,  and  he  does  not  understand  the  whole  of  which 
the  parts  are  fractions.  Consequently,  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  parts  and  the  whole.  To 
use  Waldo  Frank's  expression,  he  has  lost  the  "sense  of 
the  whole."  In  order  to  indicate  the  degree  of  complexity 
which  surrounds  modern  corporate  business  we  may 
take  as  illustration  that  incredible  structure  of  pyramided 

corporations  of  which 
Samuel  Insull  was  the 
late  head.  I  now  quote 
from  The  Lords  of  Crea- 
tion by  Frederick  L. 
Allen:  "When  in  1934, 
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Insull  was  tried  for  fraud,  the  federal  attorney  struggled 
to  find  a  formula  by  which  he  could  show  the  jury  that 
the  real  value  of  the  stock  of  'Corps'  was  not  what  the 
Insulls  had  claimed  it  to  be.  On  a  blackboard  in  the 
courtroom  he  wrote  two  equations: 


X  =  A+      - 


The  bewilderment  of  the  twelve  good  men  and  true 
when  they  looked  at  these  equations  was  hardly  greater 
than  would  have  been  the  bewilderment  of  any  man 
who  had  tried  to  discover  what  Insull  was  really  doing 
in  his  endlessly  complex  pyramid-building." 

Here,  then,  is  a  sample  of  that  form  of  social  com- 
plexity which  Emerson  feared  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  industrial  revolution,  that  is,  a  complicated  set  of 
means  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  sensible  or  sane 
end.  Our  entire  economic  structure  tends  toward  pre- 
cisely this  sort  of  intricacy.  The  citizen  knows  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  dealing  with  important  economic 
problems  but  he  does  not  understand  its  decisions.  What 
he  does  begin  to  realize,  however,  is  that  crucial  eco- 
nomic questions  are  being  decided,  not  in  terms  of  hu- 
man needs  and  realities,  but  according  to  legalistic 
abstractions  which  seem  to  him  to  have  very  little  to  do 
with  actual  situations. 

THIS  brings  me  to  my  second  characteristic  of  the 
contemporary  American  mind,  namely  its  unbe- 
lievable patience  as  manifested  during  these  last  five 
harrowing  years.  Observers,  our  own  and  those  who 
come  to  us  from  abroad,  have  frequently  remarked  that 
the  outstanding  trait  of  America's  unemployed  masses 
has  been  their  persistent  forbearance.  From  whence  does 
this  quality  of  patience  derive?  Some  of  it,  I  believe,  is 
merely  a  token  of  helplessness:  The  dispossessed  feel 
that  there  is  nothing  they  can  do,  that  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  circumstances  beyond  their  understanding,  and 
hence  beyond  their  control.  But  some  of  this  patience  is 
also  a  carry-over  from  the  American  frontier,  a  remainder 
from  those  days  of  easy  optimism  when  free  or  cheap 
land  stretched  toward  the  west,  when  it  appeared  to 
be  almost  a  sign  of  the  traitor  to  hint  that  poverty 
would  some  day  overwhelm  this  bounteous  country. 
Yes,  we  are  a  patient  people  and  at  heart  a  buoyant  peo- 
ple. Despair  is  not  one  of  our  congenial  moods.  And 
yet,  if  I  am  not  psychologically  in  error,  it  is  definitely 
the  patient  man  who  is  a  real  danger  to  those  who 
allow  evils  to  last  too  long.  When  the  patient  man  is 
finally  aroused  he  goes  much  further  than  even  he  ex- 
pects to  go. 

It  is,  perhaps,  dangerous  to  draw  too  many  analogies 
but  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  insanity  is  "simply  a 
dramatic  attempt  to  deal  with  individual  conflict,  a 
curative  process  initiated  in  the  hope  of  preventing  dis- 
ruption, but  ending  in  hopeless  disintegration."  The 


American  people  seem  to  be  longing  desperately  for  a 
dramatic  leader  who  will  rescue  them  from  confusion 
and  chaos.  Something  has  already  gone  wrong  with  the 
thinking  of  the  people  when,  as  David  Starr  Jordan 
pointed  out  long  ago,  in  a  democracy  there  appears  this 
demand  for  a  strong  and  authoritative  leader.  But  the 
curious  aspect  of  our  present  longing  for  leadership  is 
the  fact  that  we  would  not  now  accept  a  leader  if  he  in- 
vited us  to  march  straight  toward  Justice. 

WE  are  in  much  the  same  position  which  char- 
acterized the  German  people  when  Hitler  rose 
to  power:  We  want  a  leader  who  will  resolve  our  diffi- 
culties in  a  symbolic  manner  and  will  permit  our  prej- 
udices to  remain.  Like  the  insane  individual,  we  have 
lost  the  capacity  to  deal  with  our  conflicts;  we  cry  for  a 
savior,  but  if  he  should  present  himself,  we  would  re- 
ject him.  If,  however,  our  conflicts  should  continue  to 
remain  unresolved,  and  if  our  ability  to  deal  with  them 
through  democratic  processes  does  not  increase,  we  too 
will  sink  to  the  level  of  sheer  fantasy;  at  that  point  the 
door  will  open  widely  for  the  false  leader,  the  dictator. 
The  foregoing  generalizations  seem  to  me  to  fit  our 
people  as  a  whole,  but  as  I  indicated  at  the  beginning, 
the  "whole"  is  difficult  to  find  in  America.  We  do  not 
feel  and  think  as  a  whole,  but  rather  as  specialized 
groups.  In  one  sense  this  is  not  a  nation  but  a  loose 
federation  of  nations.  These  states  are  in  turn  divided 
into  sizeable  regions,  each  exhibiting  significant  differ- 
ences. The  population  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
layers  of  peoples  but  we  have  not  yet  become  a  people. 
If  such  hazardous  interpretation  as  is  here  being  at- 
tempted is  to  be  realistic,  we  should  examine  some  of 
these  layers. 

My  first  concern  has  to  do  with  youth.  I  am  not  now 
interested  primarily  in  the  quantitative  tragedy  of  Amer- 
ican youth  represented  by  the  fact  that  two  million 
young  people  have  reached  maturity  each  year  of  the 
depression  and  that  at  least  one  half  of  these  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  perform  useful  labor.  What 
I  should  like  to  know  is:  How  are  they  taking  it?  My 
interpretation  emanates  again  from  folk  sources.  I  have 
watched  the  shifting  of  youth's  generalized  attitude 
toward  life  as  expressed  in  its  characteristic  slang  ex- 
pressions. If  we  divide  youth  generations  into  half- 
decades,  this  is  what  seems  to  me  to  have  happened: 

1920—1925:  "Let's  go!" 

Implication:    exuberance,    recklessness,    lack    of 
direction. 

1925—1930:  "O,  yeah?" 

Implication:  distrust,  lowered  energy. 

1930—1935:  "So  what." 

Implication:  loss  of  purpose,  disbelief,  cynicism. 
We  seem  to  have  passed  beyond  the  "so  what"  perioc 
Young  people  are  still  skeptical  and  the  note  of  cynicism 
has  not  wholly  disappeared  but  there  are  signs  of  new 
currents  of  thought.  I  do  not  know  what  these  emerg 
ing  interests  portend  but  I  shall  mention  one  whic 
seems  to  me  to  be  both  general  and  important.  Wherea 
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a  few  years  ago  American  young  people  were  deeply 
concerned  with  problems  of  objectivity,  of  science,  of 
technology,  and  of  research,  they  seem  now  to  have 
shifted  to  an  opposite  pole  of  interest:  they  appear  to 
be  deeply  involved  in  esthetics,  in  the  problems  of  beauty. 
Finally,  what  are  the  mass  attitudes  of  the  various 
occupational  layers  or  classes  of  which  the  American 
population  is  composed?  In  attempting  generalizations 
of  this  embracing  variety  one  must  make  allowances 
for  that  large  sector  of  each  class  which  consists  of 
"routineers,  people  of  very  short  time  sense,  content  to 
repeat  an  unvaried  round  of  duties  with  a  similar  round 
of  rewards  and  satisfactions."  When  one  talks  with  these 
"routineers"  it  becomes  obvious  that  not  even  this  crisis 
in  American  life  has  shaken  them  from  their  lethargy. 
They  do  not  contemplate  the  future.  They  do  not  think 
of  themselves  as  participants  in  social  change.  A  few 
American  observers  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  travel 
about  the  country  in  leisurely  fashion  in  an  effort  to 
determine  what  people  are  thinking  have  been  surpris 
and  disappointed  to  discover  so  many  who  weren't  think- 
ing. But,  there  is  an  articulate  group  in  every  class 
through  which  one  may  reach  certain  conclusions. 

THE  scheme  which  follows  represents  my  attempt 
to  epitomize  these  class  reactions. 

(a)  Those  whose  power,  prestige,  and  status  is  deter- 
mined by  acquisitive,  pecuniary  success  and   who  are 
known  generally  as   members  of  the  privileged   class. 
In  general  their  attitudes  at  the  moment  are  derived 
definitely  from  the  wish  for  order  and  stability;  their 
eyes  are  turned  backward;  they  want  no  more  of  social 
and  economic  experimenting,  and  they   are  becoming 
daily  less  patient  with  those  who  ask  for  basic  reforms. 
Their  once  private  and  bitter  condemnations  of  radicals, 
liberals,  progressives  are  now  becoming  public  affirmations. 

(b)  Middle  class  merchants,  small  industrialists,  the 
upper  layers  of  technicians  and  craftsmen  gradually  are 
coming  to  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  privileged  class. 
The  basic  derivation  in  this  instance  is  a  longing  for 
security,  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to  function.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  important  exceptions  represented  by  those 
who    have    come    to    believe    that    security    cannot    lie 
achieved  under  our  existing  economic  society. 

(c)  Civil  servants,  government  officials,  and   profes- 
sional politicians  in  general  are  preoccupied,  at  present 
not  with  fundamental  questions,  but  rather  with  prob- 
lems incident  to  the  impending  elections.  The  tendency 
in  these  groups  is  to  discuss  current  problems  in  terms 
of  personalities  and  parties. 

(d)  Farmers  who  practice  the  family  type  of  agricul- 
ture tend  to  fall  into  regional  groupings.  The  Middle- 
Western    farmer    is    definitely    aroused;    he    still    asks 
fundamental  questions  and  he  still  believes  that  sensible 
solutions  for  our  economic  difficulties  are  possible. 

He  can  be  captured  by  a  program.  The  Southern 
farmer  has  been  experiencing  a  marked  change 
which  began  at  the  close  of  the  War;  he  is  giving  atten- 
tion to  economic  problems;  he  is  attempting  to  lift  him- 


self above  the  level  of  subsistence;  his  thinking  tends 
to  become  specifically  progressive.  The  Northeastern 
farm  owner  is  on  the  whole  conservative;  he  entertains 
a  profound  respect  for  successful  business  men  and  takes 
his  opinions  primarily  from  the  privileged  class.  The 
Far-Western  farm  owner  seems  now  to  be  in  a  frame 
of  mind  similar  to  that  of  the  Southern  farmer,  and  the 
Northwestern  farmer  is  outspokenly  progressive. 

(e)  Unorganized  industrial  and  agricultural  workers 
seem  to  be  torn  between  two  pulls:  on  the  one  hand, 
they  long  for  a  job  and  the  sense  of  self-reliance  which 
goes  with  earning  capacity;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  already  experienced  enough  of  dependency  to  make 
them  sullen.  If  they  receive  jobs  and  sound  leadership, 
they  will  become  thoroughly  progressive  in  temper  and 
peaceful  in  method.    The  alternative  is  dependency,  bit- 
terness, and  ultimately  undirected  violence. 

(f)  Organized  and  skilled  or  partly-skilled  workers 
are  similarly  suspended.    Most  of  these,  I  believe,  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  job  and  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  long-suppressed  desires.  Many  of  this  group,  how- 
ever, have  moved  distinctly  toward  the  Left  and  have 
become  thoroughly  class-conscious.  They  have  not  yet 
found  suitable  leadership;  if  such  leadership  should  ap- 
pear, these  groups  would,  I  believe,  march  straight  to- 
ward vertical  trade  unionism  and  a  political  labor  party. 
Their  thinking  has  become  basically  socialistic. 

The  foregoing  opinions,  and  they  obviously  must  be 
taken  as  mere  opinions,  do  not  cover  all  constituent 
units  of  the  American  folk.  Teachers  and  preachers,  for 
example,  do  not  uniformly  follow  the  middle  class  opin- 
ion of  those  with  whom  they  habitually  associate.  This 
is  likewise  true  of  social  workers.  In  all  three  of  these 
professional  groups  there  exists  at  present  a  temper  of 
timidity,  but  in  each  group  there  is  also  a  small  con- 
tingent with  a  definite  wish  for  fundamental  reform. 

What,  then,  lies  ahead  for  America?  There  is  no  tell- 
ing. Out  of  existing  chaos  and  confusion  may  come 
complete  disintegration,  prolonged  and  deadly  medi- 
ocrity, or  rebirth  accompanied  by  enthusiasm  and  a  new 
sense  of  direction.  We  possess  the  means  out  of  which 
might  be  created  a  fine,  decent,  healthy  society.  All  nec- 
essary ingredients  are  there:  natural  resources,  machines, 
technologists,  and  workers.  We  behave  irrationally  at 
present  because,  in  Emerson's  words,  we  have  been  sub- 
dued by  our  means;  we  have  brought  into  existence  vast 
[lowers  but  we  do  not  know  what  ends  these  are  to 
serve,  and  consequently  we  have  failed  to  provide  suita- 
ble institutions  for  the  control  and  release  of  these 
powers.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  finally  shrink 
from  taking  the  heroic  steps  which  might  translate  the 
American  dream  into  reality  but  a  respect  for  objectivity 
compels  me  to  say  that  we  shall  first  pass  through  an 
era  of  timorous  expediency,  of  artificial  prosperity,  and 
of  accompanying  poverty.  In  the  meantime,  those  of  us 
who  have  faith  in  the  future  of  America  can  only  cling 
to  that  partially  remaining  virtue  of  our  earlier  demo- 
cratic inheritance,  namely  Freedom.  We  must  insist 
upon  the  right  to  struggle  for  Justice. 
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J.   C.  Al.cn.   from  Eviing  Galloway 


BEHIND     THE     COURTS 


"The  main  story  of  AAA  was  not  in  Washington,"  says 
Russell  Lord  on  a  following  page.  "It  was  out  in  the 
field."  Before  a  situation  boils  up  through  legislation 
and  litigation  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  it  has 
drawn  into  its  vortex  the  lives  of  countless  plain  people. 


Such  lives,  rather  than  legal  decisions  or  administrative 
method,  are  the  ground  of  the  three  next  contributors. 
They  look  behind  court  cases  of  the  AAA,  the  Labor 
Board,  and  Security  Act,  at  situations  which  confront 
the  farmers,  workers  and  some  ranks  of  the  insecure 


The  Forced  March  of  the  Farmers 


BY  RUSSELL  LORD 


AM  for  the  profit  sys- 
tem," said  that  stout- 
hearted industrial-agra- 
rian, George  Peek,  at  the 
height  of  his  troubles  as 
Triple-A  administrator," — if 

they  cut  the  farmers  in."  Well  before  1800,  American 
farmers  started  trying  to  cut  in  by  scarcity  tactics.  A  fairly 
compact  group  of  tobacco  growers  on  the  newly  settled 
shore  of  southern  Maryland  agreed  on  allotted  plantings, 
so  many  hills  of  tobacco  for  each  slave;  and  they  are  said 
even  to  have  burned  standing  tobacco  when  sun  and  rain 
made  more  of  a  crop  than  England  would  pay  for  hand- 
somely. Adam  Smith  records  this  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations,  and  he  tells  also  of  the  attempts  of  French  vine- 
yardists  to  keep  new  growers  out  of  the  business  and  to 
restrict  a  "super-abundance"  of  the  grape. 

Not  to  grow  winegrapes  or  tobacco;  to  reduce  the 
planting;  or  even  to  destroy  crops  which  led  to  deplorable 
habits  are  maneuvers  which  may  well  have  appealed  to 
the  agricultural  moralities.  As  recently  as  1929,  indeed, 
35  percent  of  13,431  readers  of  old  Farm  &•  Fireside  de- 
clared in  a  magazine  straw  vote  on  moral  and  ethical 
questions  that  every  American  farm  then  growing  tobac- 
co should  stop  growing  it.  In  1919,  just  when  the  world 
began  a  retreat  toward  nationalism  and  closed  markets, 
most  American  farmers  were  behind  the  successful  push 
for  Prohibition.  They  hailed  with  whoops  of  zeal  the 
hoped-for-wiping  out  of  a  traffic  which  also  would  wipe 
out  each  year  the  market  for  the  crops  of  some  two  mil- 
lion acres  of  our  land.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general 
truth,  I  think,  that  most  American  farmers  do  not  take 
a  hardboiled  business  view  of  their  calling  until  they  are 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  economic  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Repeal,  which  came  with  reluctant  rural  acquiescence 
fourteen  years  later,  came  only,  I  believe,  when,  viewing 
their  tax  bills  and  the  evidences  of  graft,  corruption  and 
ineffectuality,  (but  above  all  their  tax  bills),  our  farming 
people  decided  they  no  longer  could  afford  to  stand  by 
their  temperance  principles. 

Not  dissimilarly,  the  farm  march  toward  a  calculated 
national  harvest  of  essential  foods  and  fabrics,  which 
started  sporadically  during  the  reactionary  post-war  ad- 
ministrations, and  which  in  the  present  administration 
has  assumed  perhaps  historic  proportions,  has  been  a 
forced  march  of  departure  from  instinctive  rural  princi- 
ples from  the  first.  Crop  control  has  gone  against  Nature. 
It  has  gone  against  the  average  farmer's  favorite  picture 
of  himself  as  the  generous  guardian,  the  bountiful  pro- 
vider who  alone  and  uniquely  feeds  and  clothes  harum- 
scarum  humankind.  Control  has  gone  against  the 


Mr.  Lord  takes  us  inside  the  surging  agricul- 
tural procession  on  the  way  from  ruinous 
bursting  barns  to  yesterday's — and  today's — 
controlled  crops  of  basic  foods  and  fabrics 


farmer's  other  most  cherished 
illusion,  independence.  It  has 
aroused  in  many  farm  minds 
a  sense  of  sin  more  soundly 
rooted  than  shocked  disap- 
proval of  dancing,  cards  and 
liquor.  So  the  marchers,  by  and  large,  have  advanced  one 
way  and  gazed  another.  But  they  have  marched.  There 
seemed  no  other  choice. 

"To  have  to  destroy  a  growing  crop  (of  cotton)"  wrote 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  somberly,  in  1934,  "is  a  shocking  com- 
mentary on  our  civilization.  I  could  tolerate  it  only  as  a 
cleaning  up  of  the  wreckage  from  the  old  days  of  unbal- 
anced production."  Elsewhere  in  the  same  book,  New 
Frontiers,  Secretary  Wallace  wrote : 

Sentimentalists  who  weep  that  farmers  should  practice 
controlled  production  do  not  suggest  that  .  .  .  plow  factories 
should  abandon  production  control  until  every  hungry 
Chinaman  has  a  plow.  .  .  . 

The  feeling  that  man  should  live  by  providing  goods  for 
his  neighbors,  not  by  withholding  goods,  goes  very  deep; 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  spreading.  But  the  condition  of  greater 
balance  and  justice  we  now  seek,  in  a  capitalistic  structure 
hastily  mended,  can  certainly  not  be  obtained  by  arranging 
that  everybody  work  under  the  profit  system  except  the 
farmer.  The  farmer's  instinct  has  always  been  to  be  decent 
and  unbusinesslike,  to  provide  to  the  uttermost,  never  to 
deny.  This  instinct,  obeyed  by  millions  of  scattered  individ- 
uals in  a  society  seeking  profits  and  setting  prices  on  a 
scarcity  basis,  took  our  farmers  up  the  long  hill  to  the  poor- 
house;  and  killed  them  as  customers.  Their  death  as  consum- 
ers closed  thousands  of  factories  and  helped  to  throw  mil- 
lions out  of  work.  Now  we  are  trying  to  give  our  farmers 
their  rightful  place  in  a  more  decent  and  balanced  system, 
a  system  that  will  work  democratically  and  make  for  neigh- 
borliness  and  a  shared  abundance.  The  people  who  raise  the 
cry  about  the  last  hungry  Chinaman  are  not  really  criticising 
the  farmers  or  the  AAA,  but  the  profit  system,  as  we  have 
inherited  it  from  our  past. 

II 

FROM  something  like  twenty-five  years  of  exchang- 
ing ideas  with  farmers  I  conclude,  sweepingly,  that 
American  country  people  are  just  like  other  Americans, 
but  just  a  little  different.  The  difference  grows  out  of 
differences  in  situation;  and  out  of  the  fact  that  farming 
has  never  been  a  money-making  business  primarily.  If 
it  were  then  the  generally  low  opinion  held  of  the  rural 
mind  in  towns  would  be  justified.  It  would  be  a  dimwit, 
indeed,  who,  examining  all  the  easier  ways  in  which 
Americans  have  made  big  money,  would  choose  to  farm 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  pile. 

From  mail  which  comes  to  me  because  I  run  a  maga- 
zine column  on  farm  questions,  public  and  private,  I 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BACKBONE 
I— THE  EARLY  THIRTIES 


Bountiful  Providers  for  Harum-Scarum  Mankind 


WHAT  were  they  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, the  30  million  farming  people 
of  this  country,  pinched  and  driven 
in  the  early  1930's?  What  were  they  saying, 
after  1933?  Plenty.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  conclude  from  the  sharper  voices 
that  most  of  the  discussion  was  violent. 
The  prevailing  note  was  philosophical  or 
even  pastoral ;  and  strangely,  this  note  deep- 
ened as  times  got  worse.  This,  written  on  a 
postcard,  came  from  a  hard-pressed  Idaho 
farmwife  in  1931: 

"In  town  I  saw  women  tramping  the  hot 
pavements,  buying  milk  by  the  pint,  vege- 
tables by  the  stinted  pound.  I  thought  of 
foaming  pails  of  milk,  baskets  of  blue 
plums,  cool  woods,  birds  uncaged,  rows  of 
sweet  peas.  And  I  was  thankful  for  my 
country  home." 

From  Mrs.  A.A.S.,  of  Nebraska,  this  less 
pastoral  communication  said  bluntly  and 
quickly  what  thousands  of  other  letters  in 
the  late  nineteen-twenties  said  obliquely  and 
at  great  length: 

"We  have  toiled  for  years  at  the  hardest 
work  a  couple  can  do,  to  be  on  a  farm  and 
have  a  home  life.  We  are  getting  close  to 
sixty  and  have  made  a  fine  farm  out  of  the 
wilderness.  My  husband  says,  'Lord  God! 
How  you  work  for  the  little  you  get  out 
of  it.'  " 


"THESE  remarks  were  addressed  to  The 
Country  Home,  old  Farm  &  Fireside's 
more  modern  successor,  which  goes  monthly 
to  1,500,000  homes,  four  fifths  of  them 
farmsteads,  back  from  RFD  boxes,  in  all  the 
states.  The  Forum  Department  of  corre- 
spondence and  comment,  which  I  conduct  as 
a  contributing  editor  afield,  was  started  in 
1927.  Some  months  Forum  mail  can  be  read 
in  a  day,  a  couple  of  hundred  letters.  Al- 
most always  the  subjects  treated  that  month 
are  hardboiled,  profit-and-loss  questions; 
capitalistic  economics;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  writers  are  men.  Bring  up  schools,  and 
the  mail  swells  to  as  many  thousands.  Bring 
up  church  consolidation,  and  heaven  help 
you.  Suggest,  as  I  once  did,  finishing  a  two 
line  poem  in  praise  of  Earth,  the  Refuge, 
written  by  an  Illinois  day-hand  in  straight- 
ened circumstances;  and  you  read  poetry 
(much  of  it  excellent)  for  a  solid  month. 
The  average  inflow  for  the  past  nine  years 
has  been  around  a  thousand  pieces  of  mail 
monthly  (apart  from  general  mail  to  the 
magazine),  and  I  have  come  to  believe, 
from  comparing  what  The  Forum  mail  says 
with  what  appears  in  the  headlines  of  the 
dailies  later,  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
changing  rural  opinion,  widely  representa- 
tive. 

Backward  and  forward  wove  The  Forum 
discussions  during  the  early  thirties,  but 
always  kept  coming  back  home.  Whatever 
the  subject — the  Farm  Board,  birth  control, 


corporal  punishment,  a  share  in  the  family 
purse  for  farmwives,  communism,  the  ethics 
of  eating  breakfast  in  bed,  cardplaying, 
tractors,  child  labor — the  question  was  al- 
ways the  same:  Back  to  the  largely  imagined 
simplicities  of  our  log  cabin  era;  or  on 
with  progress  at  any  price?  As  the  mail 
piled  higher,  a  method  was  devised  to  sort 
it  by  subjects,  and  to  present  as  fairly  as 
possible  the  gist  of  it  as  a  Round  Table 
discussion,  with  the  presiding  editor  speak- 
ing as  The  Chair. 

June    1931 

THE  CHAIR:  We  have  been  considering 
lately  the  cycles  of  agricultural  dogma  in 
the  past  thirty  years  or  so.  As  boys,  many 
of  us  engaged  in  corn  club  evangelism, 
pushing  for  cheaper  food  and  more  of  it, 
and  the  idea  was  back  to  the  land.  Later 
this  was  modified.  Those  on  the  land  were 
to  be  persuaded  to  stay.  But  that  dogma  too 
has  died,  except  for  the  part  of  it  which  is 
undying — the  emotional  impulse  of  parents 
to  keep  children  safe  at  home.  And  finally 
out  of  a  chaos  of  uncontrolled  circumstances 
agriculture's  freest  minds  came  wearily  to 
what  seemed  a  safe  resting  place:  "There  are 
too  many  farmers.  Deflation  is  a  bitter  medi- 
cine but  it  will  cure  the  ills  of  agriculture. 
For  it  will  leave  on  the  land  only  the  ablest 
and  reduce  their  total  output  in  advantage- 
ous proportion  to  the  increasing  relative 
demand."  But  now  the  open  country  has  be- 
come, perforce,  a  scrap  heap  for  the  dis- 
cards of  industry.  Fires  are  being  rekindled 
on  thousands  of  farms  long  deserted,  their 
fields  in  grass  or  thicket,  their  hearths  rub- 
bishy and  cold.  Will  Mr.  Walter  Getchell 
of  Wisconsin  open  the  announced  discus- 
sion: "Back  to  the  Cabin,  or  Can  a  Nation 
Grow  Backwards?" 

MR.  GETCHELL— This  is  the  situation:  The 
tide  has  turned.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  seeking  a  living  now  denied  them 
in  the  cities  are  flooding  the  rural  sections. 
And  this  is  the  question:  Should  we,  as 
farmers,  object?  Or  should  we  accept  with 
resignation  the  fact  that  farming  is  not  a 
business  but  a  mode  of  living? 

MRS.  CAROLINE  FRINK,  NEW  YORK— 
Who  would  be  so  small  as  to  deprive  any- 
one of  the  joy  of  being  a  farmer?  Let  them 
return  to  broad  acres  and  cool  streams! 

MRS.  B.  A.  DERTHICK,  ARKANSAS— Yes, 

let  them  come — all  who  can  find  a  way  to 
get  hold  of  a  few  acres  of  ground  and  till 
it.  Let  them  cut  out  the  gadding  about  and 
cultivate  simple  tastes,  and  work! 

J.  W.  CAPP,  ILLINOIS— I'm  against  it. 
There  is  mistaken  city  belief  that  a  man 
failing  at  any  other  occupation  can  succeed 
at  farming.  Return  to  the  soil  will  not  do 
these  people  any  good  and  it  will  injure 


the  farmer  who  is  already  struggling  with 
a  surplus. 

A.  W.  B.,  ILLINOIS — That  view  is  selfish. 
It  disregards  the  rights  of  others  who  are 
the  same  kind  of  people  that  we  are.  Syndi- 
cate standards  of  business,  without  heart  or 
soul — that's  what's  responsible  for  the  jam 
we're  in. 

MRS.  VERNE  BELONGER.  WISCONSIN— 
Yes!  Shame  on  the  farmer  who  under  such 
deplorable  conditions  calls  for  more  profits. 
You  farmers  have  a  roof  over  your  heads. 
You  live  well.  You  have  plenty  to  eat.  Be 
reasonable.  Here  in  town  millions  are  poor, 
ragged,  starving.  Welcome  them  back  to 
Mother  Nature,  for  their  children's  sakes! 

"A  FARM  WOMAN,"  ALABAMA— For  my 
part  I  welcome  the  return  of  genuine  farm- 
ing families  who  have  moved  to  town  and 
now  recognize  their  mistake.  But  the  down- 
and-out  class  of  city  factory  people  are  a 
burden  to  any  farming  community. 

MR.  GETCHELL — Experienced  city  business 
men  weren't  worried  when  farmers  stam- 
peded to  town. 

JOHN  E.  DWYER,  KANSAS— Hear  me!  The 

only  stay  against  revolution  in  this  country 
is  for  the  unemployed  to  go  out  and  live  on 
the  ground.  The  alternative  is  idle  hands, 
loss  of  self-respect,  anarchy.  ...  If  the 
selfish  business  interests  of  this  Machine 
Age  do  not  permit  to  hands  out  of  work  a 
free  access  to  the  earth,  their  greed  will 
destroy  them  and  their  whole  system! 

EARL  S.  BOYD.  WASHINGTON— To  some 
extent  I  agree.  Whether  it  be  as  a  business 
or  as  a  refuge,  the  right  of  man  to  till  the 
soil  cannot  be  disputed. 

C.  T.  J.,  KENTUCKY— A  man  and  his  wife 
recently  moved  on  an  abandoned  farm  in 
this  community.  A  neighbor  loaned  him  a 
plow  and  gave  him  some  scrap  leather  to 
mend  his  harness,  and  some  garden  tools 
and  some  flower  seed. 

Now  that's  no  way  to  treat  a  competitor. 
The  merchants  of  a  town  would  hardly  chip 
in  to  help  a  weak  newcomer  to  get  started. 

May   1932 

MR.  OLIVE  E.  BULLEN,  KANSAS:  Here  in 

sunny  Kansas,  right  in  the  harvesting  of  our 
bumper  1931  crop,  I  gave  one  bushel  of 
sound  wheat,  sixty  pounds,  if  you  please, 
for  three  little  loaves  of  bread. 

July  1932 

F.  R.  MARYLAND:  Suppose  that  you  were 
the  fatally  ambitious  person  offering  your- 
self as  a  candidate  to  the  coming  election, 
suppose  that  you  were  so  the  child  of  fate 
as  to  be  elected — what  would  you  do? 
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have  accumulated  in  the  past  six  months  one  folder, 
among  many,  of  more  than  two  hundred  letters,  cap- 
tioned  "Land  Hunger."  These  expressions  come  from 
both  country  and  city,  and  from  people  of  every  shade 
of  political  opinion.  Almost  without  exception  the  writers 
are  "radical"  on  this  one  point — the  access  of  free  men  to 
the  land,  alone. 

When  it  comes  to  holding  a  piece  of  land,  with  title, 
and  the  proud  right  to  hire  and  fire  even  one  harvest 
hand  a  year,  the  prevailing  mores  and  aspirations  of  most 
American  farmers  are,  I  should  say,  proprietary-capitalis- 
tic to  the  hilt.  We  come  by  that  idea  honestly.  It  is  in  the 
blood.  Leaving  out  the  earlier  Spanish  and  French  in- 
fusions, which  didn't  take  hold,  the 
slogan  that  settled  this  land  from 
Jamestown  to  the  Pacific  was, 
"Every  man  a  landlord."  Later  this 
became  pretty  much  the  governing 
ideal  of  Jefferson.  Commercial  con- 
siderations were  subordinated.  A 
nationalistic  self-sufficiency  was  the 
goal.  "An  equilibrium  of  agricul- 
ture, manufacture  and  commerce," 
wrote  Jefferson  to  John  Jay  in  1809, 
"has  certainly  become  essential  to 
our  independence.  Manufactures 
sufficient  for  our  own  commerce 
and  use.  Commerce  sufficient  to  carry  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture,  beyond  our  own  consumption,  to  a 
market  for  exchanging  it  for  articles  we  cannot  raise 
(and  no  more)  .  .  ." 

In  those  times  Uncle  Sam  was  rich  enough  to  give 
every  man  a  farm.  The  dream  survives,  with  embellish- 
ments. We  have  grabbed  and  despoiled  our  basic  re- 
sources. We  have  become  distinctly  a  land  of  limited 
opportunity.  Yet,  "Every  Man  a  King!"  proved  a  good 
working  slogan  for  the  late  Huey  Long.  The  plain  folk 
of  Louisiana  laid  him  out  magnificently  in  a  casket  big 
enough  for  two  and  buried  him  in  his  tux.  Hill  farmers, 
both  owners  and  renters,  from  hundreds  of  miles 
around  wailed  in  the  milling  crush  at  his  interment.  "It 

reminded  me,"  wrote 
a  mildly  sardonic  Mid- 
West  farm  wife  among 
my  correspondents,  "of 
a  hired  man  we  used 
to  have.  He  said  he  al- 
ways voted  as  if  he 
owned  a  good  half- 
section  of  land." 

To  the  point:  As  to 
ownership,  most  farm- 
ers are  capitalists,  in 
fact  or  in  hope.  But  as 
to  production,  they  in- 
cline instinctively  and 
traditionally  toward 
unstinted  "production 
for  use."  That  is  one 
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of  the  things  which  has  kept  them  from  getting  rich. 
Bursting  barns,  groaning  boards  and  the  horn  of  plenty 
are  symbols  by  which  they  have  lived  and  sustained  their 
pride.  There  is  also  what  I  have  already  referred  to  as  the 
"guardian"  impulse.  In  the  field  of  morals,  it  operates  to 
produce  irritation.  In  the  field  of  husbandry,  it  has  pro- 
vided America  almost  from  the  beginning  with  an 
abundance  of  cheap  food.  In  respect  to  taking  care  of  the 
soil,  this  guardian-impulse  seems,  in  the  light  of  a  gen- 
erally shameful  record  written  large  on  the  face  of  this 
map,  mixed.  But  perhaps  good  husbandry  was  only  re- 
tarded by  a  spendthrift  pioneer  intoxication,  brought  on 
by  the  spectacle  of  an  unravished,  and  later  only  partly 
ravished,  wonderland,  free  for  the 
grabbing.  In  older  regions  to  which 
farm  families  have  become  attached, 
tending  holdings  for  generations  on 
end,  that  spirit  never  altogether  ab- 
sent from  farming — a  proud  and 
patient  husbandry,  governing  essen- 
tial processes;  and  a  sense  of  guard- 
ianship over  soil  and  all  the  living 
forms  soil  breeds — begins  to  prevail. 
I  exhibit  alongside  this  article 
clashing  attitudes  and  views.  It  does 
take  a  very  rare  bird,  like  Tom 
Campbell,  once  the  promotioner 
wheat-king  of  Montana,  to  believe,  in  light  of  the  long 
record,  that  farming  may  be  made  a  big  money-making 
business  and  to  sell  the  idea  on  Wall  Street,  even  unto 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  as  Campbell  did  for  awhile. 
Most  farmers,  in  the  past  and  now,  feel  that  the  open 
country  is  first  of  all  a  place  of  refuge  and  abode;  and 
after  that,  as  interdependent  civilization  overtakes  them, 
a  business  site.  My  thesis  is  that  while  American  farmers 
are  certainly  capitalists,  they  have  always  worn  their 
capitalism  with  differences;  that  out  of  these  differences 
arise  the  mixed  sentiments  with  which  they  have  per- 
mitted the  government  to  help  them  organize,  township 
by  township,  nationally,  so  that  they  may  strike,  in  effect, 
for  higher  prices;  and  that  deep-lying  deflections  of  sen- 
timent, combined  with 
deflections  of  economic 
pressure,  may  be  ex- 
pected considerably  to 
alter  their  future  march. 
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Farm  Act  of 
J_  1933,  lately  reno- 
vated and  overhauled 
in  the  light  of  a  decree 
which  views  our  agri- 
culture as  a  local  mat- 
ter, was  not,  as  its 
detractors  alleged,  a 
tenuous  web  of  theory 
spun  in  cloistered 
walls;  nor  was  it  a 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BACKBONE 
II— UP  TO  YESTERDAY 


Forced  March  to  a  Calculated  Mass  Harvest 


HP  HE  Chair  called  for  postcard  planks  for 
a  nine-point  platform:  "What  I  Would 
Do  if  I  Were  President?"  In  September 
1932,  the  report:  "The  keynote  of  nearly  all 
responses  is  an  irritated  demand  for  a  slap- 
dash reversal  of  existing  policies.  The  fol- 
lowing planks  of  the  following  four  corre- 
spondents, seem  to  accord  closely  with  the 
general  temper:" 

FARM  BOARD — Charge  off  what  it  cost 
to  unwise  experiment  and  abolish  it.  (H.  B. 
HOGAN.  MISSOURI) 

FARM  RELIEF— Enact  the  Crop  Allot- 
ment Plan. 

TAXES — Reduce  the  burden  on  real  es- 
tate by  war-time  income  tax  rates  and  by  a 
sales  tax  on  everything  except  staple  foods 
and  low  priced  wearing  apparel. 

WAR  DEBTS— Insist  on  the  payment  of 
all  war  debts  when  due,  disarmament  or  no 
disarmament. 

CURRENCY— Take  over  the  nation's 
credit  business.  Print  such  money  as  it  re- 
quired, retire  the  same  as  payments  are 
made  to  borrowers.  The  bankers  can  dig 
ditches  as  a  change  from  golf. 

CREDIT — From  funds  raised  as  above 
loan  money  to  farmers  at  3  percent — 1.5 
percent  to  be  paid  as  interest,  1.5  percent  as 
amortization  of  principal.  (IVAN  JACOB- 
SON,  MINNESOTA) 

TARIFFS— Make  tariffs  reciprocal.  (DR. 
M.  W.  LOWREY.  TEXAS) 

LAND  POLICY— Issue  three  billion  dol- 
lars in  Treasury  certificates.  Employ  there- 
with three  million  men  to  conserve  timber, 
develop  water  power,  open  arid  lands,  drain 
swamps,  etc.  Put  army  officers  to  work  as 
overseers  of  this  labor  army  and  break  the 
back  of  unemployment.  (CHARLES  W. 
BOWNE,  WASHINGTON) 

UNEMPLOYMENT— Discard  about  80 
percent  of  power-driven  machinery,  on 
farms  and  in  factories.  We  must  choose  be- 
tween men  and  machines.  I  say,  return  to 
small  units,  handicraft,  good,  honest  hand 
labor,  and  make  work  enough  for  all.  (A.  M. 
DICK,  KANSAS) 

February  1933 

MRS.  GEORGE  EVHARD,  MONTANA— 
Scrap  the  machines?  What  a  foolish,  wicked, 
craven  notion!  Let  us  rather  harness  the 
machines  to  do  the  will  of  the  millions,  not 
to  pile  up  profits  for  the  few.  My  husband 
farms  with  last-century  tools.  I  slave  hand 
and  foot  for  a  family  of  nine.  A  mountain 
stream  dashes  past  our  door.  Beautiful,  yes. 
But,  oh,  the  wasted  power! 

M.  W.  VON  SCIO,  OHIO— If  you  people 
who  speak  here  would  do  some  thinking  in 
advance,  and  would  first  agree  on  defini- 
tions, your  talk  would  make  more  sense,  and 
so  would  the  comments  from  the  Chair. 

THE  CHAIR — Fair  enough.  Professor  B.  H. 


Crocheron,  director  of  agricultural  extension 
in  California,  has  done  some  thinking  about 
surpluses  lately,  and  has  turned  out  a  defini- 
tion. Will  he  repeat  it  here? 

MR.  CROCHERON— The  surplus  of  an 
agricultural  crop  is  that  quantity  which  is 
larger  than  the  amount  that  can  be  sold  at 
a  price  which  covers  the  normal  costs  of 
the  representative  grower. 

W.  J.  LAVERTY,  IDAHO— Pure  bunk! 
Millions  starving!  If  everybody  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  to 
die  tonight  the  farmers  would  never  miss 
them,  and  the  country  would  be  rid  of  a 
lot  of  grafters  and  windjammers. 

THE  CHAIR — Overproduction  is  a  hard 
thing  to  see,  but  a  good  many  farmers  are 
feeling  it  right  now;  and  strange  and  cruel 
as  the  truth  may  seem,  it  is  breeding  mal- 
nutrition and  starvation,  and  lengthening 
breadlines  in  town. 

MRS.    MABEL   YOUNG,    ILLINOIS— How 

about  in  the  country?  If  you  were  a  woman 
living  on  a  farm;  standing  over  a  hot 
stove  day  by  day;  scratching  for  vegetables, 
canning;  and  if  you  found  yourself  without 
sugar,  flour,  lard,  butterine  or  butter  (we 
have  just  started  farming),  then  tell  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  the  rest  of  you  who 
keep  deploring  that  awful  surplus,  wouldn't 
you  say,  as  I  do,  "Well,  I'll  be  damned! 
Where  is  it?" 

MISS  SADIE  KNIPER,  MICHIGAN— Would 
to  God  we  could  go  back! 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  BURNHAM,  WISCONSIN 
— We  could,  but  we  won't.  A  love  of  lux- 
ury has  enervated  the  virile  race  that 
swarmed  in  cabins. 

MRS.  E.  WARMKESSEL,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Can  a  grown  hen  crawl  back  into  the  shell 
out  of  which  it  has  been  hatched? 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  WARD.  KANSAS— We 
can  learn  from  yesterday's  mistakes,  but  go 
back — never. 

BEULAH     JENNINGS,      KENTUCKY— Our 

progress  wasn't  healthy  growth.  It  was  fatty 
degeneration — an  unhealthy  bloat. 

M.  ACKER,  COLORADO— We  were  zoom- 
ing. Now  we're  gravitating  back  to  earth. 
And  a  measure  of  earth  with  a  modest  home 
on  it,  a  yard  with  shrubs  and  flowers — that 
is  our  modern  Utopia.  Why  not? 

November   1935 

N.K.T.,  NORTH  DAKOTA— What  has  been 

done  to  lift  farm  prices  was  hard  to  do, 
but  justified. 

Here     in     the     wheat     country,     wheat 


dropped  to  26  cents  a  bushel  for  No.  1 
hard.  Manufactured  goods  remained  prac- 
tically the  same.  It  took  1000  to  1200 
bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  a  binder.  Now  250 
bushels  of  No.  1  hard  will  buy  the  same 
still  high-priced  binder.  .  .  . 

ROY  E.  BLIXT,  NEBRASKA— The  New  Deal 

has  greatly  relieved  the  pain  of  the  depres- 
sion. But  all  pain-relieving  drugs  are  habit- 
forming  and  destructive  in  the  end.  .  .  . 

MRS.  G.  M.  BROWN,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
— Rental  checks,  parity  payments!  It's  the 
first  time  farmers  have  ever  received  money 
without  sweating  for  it. 

REV.   I.  C.   HULTIN,    MASSACHUSETTS— 

When  a  farmer  is  willing  to  slip  his  care- 
fully bred  animals  into  the  rivers  or  the 
ocean,  when  he  is  willing  to  plow  up  his 
carefully  planted  crops  before  they  develop 
— all  this  for  a  few  thousand  dollars — it 
does  seem  as  though  somewhere  along  the 
line,  moral  fiber  has  become  a  negative 
quality. 

January  1936 

GILBERT  WIRTH,  DELAWARE— The  rever- 
end shouldn't  read  political  bunk  about 
farmers  throwing  little  pigs  into  the  ocean 
then  go  off  half-cocked  like  a  Father  Cough- 
lin.  We  farmers  are  making  a  living  now 
and  paying  debts  that  we  made  when  we 
still  had  that  "moral  fiber." 

C.  G.,  NEBRASKA— Yet!  And  let  me  tell 
you  a  secret,  you  high-minded  people  who 
weep  for  those  little  pigs:  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  slaughter  animals  since  the  time 
of  Noah.  The  animals  Henry  Wallace  is 
accused  of  causing  to  be  so  mercilessly 
slaughtered  were  intended  to  be  slaughtered 
anyhow,  and  they  suffered  no  more  than 
they  would  have,  when  the  date  was  moved 
up  a  few  weeks.  .  .  . 

MRS.  EDWARD  F.  STEGEMAN,  KANSAS— 
The  entire  New  Deal  setup  is  deliberately 
fanning  the  flames  of  an  agrarian  revolt. 
The  cry  goes  out  from  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  headquarters  to  raise  less 
wheat  and  more  hell!  Farmers  have  bar- 
tered away  their  moral  fiber. 

THE  CHAIR — So  round  and  round  it  goes, 
the  agrarian  ferment.  As  a  believer  in 
Triple-A  from  the  first,  your  chairman, 
speaking  personally,  wishes  that  its  de- 
fenders and  propagandists  would  get  on  be- 
yond "sauce  for  the  goose,  sauce  for  the 
gander"  grounds  and  speak  out  for  some- 
thing more  positive.  It  is  bad  policy,  bad 
politics,  even  bad  propaganda,  to  apolo- 
gize for  a  procedure  and  in  the  same  breath 
to  dare  everybody  to  make  you  stop  doing 
it.  AAA  must  find  a  wider  justification.  .  .  . 
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partisan  growth.  The  idea,  briefly,  was  to  levy  an  excise 
tax  (roughly  tariff-equivalent)  on  certain  farm  products 
that  we  grow  for  export  and  with  that  money  to  draw 
the  freeborn  American  farmer  into  the  groundwork  of  a 
system  of  allotted  (and  for  the  time  restricted)  produc- 
tion, under  federal  control. 

By  the  time  our  government  moved  in  this  direction, 
forty  foreign  governments  had  adopted  nationalistic  price 
supporting  measures  to  main- 
tain their  agriculture.  Most  of 
those  measures  stimulated  pro- 
duction. Ours  paid  for  a  re- 
duced sowing  and  a  shorter 
crop.  But  that,  too,  made  sense 
in  a  mad  sort  of  way.  It  was  a 
hardboiled  business  decision 
compelled  by  fantastic  circum- 
stances, here  and  abroad. 

American  farmers,  accus- 
tomed to  produce  for  the  world 
market,  let  post-war  adminis- 
trations rear  towering  tariff 
barriers  and  push  world  trade 
away.  With  a  wartime  increase 
of  tilled  land  approximating  40 
million  acres,  American  farm- 
ers were  encouraged  by  the 
Harding  and  Coolidge  admin- 
istrations, and  compelled  by 
necessity,  to  go  on  producing 
bumper  crops  of  grain  and  cot-  "Boys'  you  can  bet  your 
ton  as  if  world  markets  were  wide  open  and  insatiable. 

The  Farm  Board  patchwork  in  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration was  a  forced  move,  perhaps  well-intentioned  but 
for  the  most  part  futile.  By  that  time  our  whole  agricul- 
tural plant  was  in  desperate  motion.  It  proved  impossible 
to  buy  up  and  impound  commercial  surpluses  fast 
enough.  The  board  aided  organized  cooperative  selling 
of  some  farm  products,  but  held  off  from  a  cooperative 
adjustment  of  production.  And  with  production  running 
hog-wild,  where  is  your  farm  cooperatives'  bargaining 
power? 

In  the  South,  Governors  Long  and  Talmadge  yelled 
for  a  cotton  "holiday."  In  California,  cooperating  grow- 
ers of  canning-peaches  arranged  among  themselves,  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  the  grower  who  would  tear  out 
trees;  and  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards  were  despoiled. 
Forced  in  the  end  to  it,  the  Farm  Board  did  make  loans 
to  Pacific  grape  growers  who  agreed  to  let  part  of  the 
fruit  rot  on  the  vines.  That  again  seemed  a  mad  thing  to 
do,  but  the  madness  was  logically  and  emotionally  irre- 
sistible; destroy  and  gain!  With  a  natural  monopoly  re- 
inforced by  a  high  tariff,  the  California  lemon-growers, 
compactly  organized,  withheld  or  "dropped"  fruit,  or  by- 
processed  it,  and  came  through  the  depression  first-rate. 

That  the  farm  situation,  like  the  depression  in  general, 
was  not  going  to  cure  itself  became  apparent  early  in 
1930.  In  the  later  half  of  that  year  President  Hoover  sent 
Alexander  Legge,  his  first  Farm  Board  chairman,  and 


Arthur  M.  Hyde,  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  Kan- 
sas, where  one  third  of  all  our  hard  winter-wheat  is 
grown.  They  stood  on  platforms  in  the  midst  of  eleven 
and  three  quarter  million  acres  of  wheat  and  demanded 
a  reduced  sowing.  "The  way  to  handle  a  surplus  is 
not  to  grow  it,"  said  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Legge  appealed 
to  common  sense  and  patriotism  with  a  homely  compari- 
son which  proved  unfortunate.  "It's  always  the  biggest 
hog  that  has  both  feet  in  the 
trough,"  he  said. 

"We  were  ridiculed,"  Secre- 
tary Hyde  wrote  later,  "We 
aroused  a  storm  of  wrath  and 
resentment.  But  the  trip  had  its 
uses.  It  started  thought  on  new 
tracks."  So  it  did;  but  the  ges- 
ture was  otherwise  empty. 
These  spokesmen  had  nothing 
to  offer  except  reasons  which, 
while  good  for  all  growers,  of- 
fered neither  hope  nor  comfort 
to  any  one  grower  individually. 
Outraged  and  driven  by  neces- 
sity, the  farmers  of  Kansas 
sowed  rather  more  land  to 
wheat  that  fall  than  they  had 
sown  the  fall  before. 

It  was  not  just  plain  human 
orneriness  that  led  them  to  do 
so.  They  had  cheap  land,  fit  for 
little  else  than  wheat;  they  had 
huge  machinery;  and  they  were  in  debt.  If  a  man  has 
certain  debts  to  meet,  and  wheat  is  a  dollar  a  bushel,  he 
will  plant  enough  wheat,  allowing  a  margin  of  safety,  to 
pay  his  debts  and  have  some  money  clear.  But  if  wheat 
promises  to  bring,  at  the  farm,  only  around  fifty  cents 
a  bushel,  he  will  probably  strain  himself  to  slap  in  around 
twice  the  acreage,  and  pay  out.  He  will  not  at  least  be 
inclined  to  reduce  production. 

Extremely  low  prices  do  not,  then,  invariably  lead  in 
their  own  good  time  to  an  adjusted  production.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  farming.  Very  low  prices  for  farm 
products  prevailed  in  general  from  1920  to  1930.  Some- 
thing over  450,000  farmers  lost  their  farms  by  foreclosure 
and  millions  of  others  moved  to  town,  but  those  who 
remained  extended  their  operations  over  practically  as 
much  land  as  had  been  tilled  in  1919,  at  the  peak. 

Three  years  after  the  expedition  to  Kansas,  James  L. 
Stone,  Mr.  Legge's  successor  as  Farm  Board  chairman, 
wound  up  his  sad  duties  with  a  report  to  Congress  of  a 
$330  million  loss  of  operations,  and  the  remark : 

Devices  other  than  stabilization  are  required.  Prices  can- 
not be  kept  at  a  fair  level  unless  production  is  adjusted  to 
meet  market  demands.  Any  method  which  provided  higher 
prices  and  did  not  include  effective  regulation  of  acreage 
or  of  quantities  sold,  or  both,  would  tend  to  increase  the 
present  surpluses,  and  soon  break  down  as  a  result.  To  be 
of  lasting  help,  any  plan  must  provide  a  system  of  effective 
regulation  so  that  our  millions  of  farmers  can  plan  and  ad- 
just their  production  of  a  depend-  (Continued  on  page  278) 
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Workers'  Power  to  Bargain 

The  Case  of  the  Greyhound  Bus  Mechanics 
BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


THE  mechanic  in  the 
bus     garage     said, 
"Say,  I  could  meet 
you  at  noon.  I  can't  stop  to 
talk  now."  So  we  sat  side 
by  side  at  a  lunch  counter, 

and  over  our  hamburger  sandwiches  and  coffee  discussed 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  union. 

"  'Course  you  can't  tell  what  the  Supreme  Court  will 
do  with  that  law,"  he  said.  "Gripes,  you  can't.  Now  here's 
how  I  dope  it — we  can't  get  nothing  much  without  a 
union.  The  company  ain't  going  to  let  us  organize  un- 
less they're  pushed  into  it  by  the  government.  So  what- 
ever the  court  does  to  this  here  Wagner  law,  some  way 
has  got  to  be  found  to  let  us  get  together." 

The  man  was  an  employe  of  the  Greyhound  Lines,  the 
group  of  interlocking  companies  which  in  the  last  two 
decades  has  helped  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  long  epic 
of  transportation.  Huge,  swift  buses,  roaring  over  the 
public  highways  with  passengers,  baggage,  freight,  mail, 
are  the  motor  age  successors  to  the  stage  coach.  They  are 
the  first  serious  challenge  to  the  supremacy  of  steam 
transportation,  handicapped  as  it  is  by  its  rigid  routes, 


Heir  to  stagecoaches  and  rival  to  railroads,  the 
buses  now  roll  toward  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
raising  anew  questions  with  which  federal  law 
has  long  reckoned  on  behalf  of  railway  workers 


costly  equipment  and  main- 
tenance. 

"But  look,"  said  the  me- 
chanic, "It's  been  done  for 
railroad  labor.  Why  can't  it 
be  done  for  us?" 

He  was  turning  his  eyes  enviously  to  a  field  of  employ- 
ment where  forty-five  years  of  federal  legislation  and 
court  decisions,  beginning  with  the  first  railway  labor 
law,  passed  in  the  Cleveland  administration  in  1888,  and 
coming  down  to  the  1934  amendments  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1926,  have  substituted  the  orderly  processes 
of  collective  bargaining,  written  contract  and  mediation 
for  the  chaos  and  waste  of  industrial  warfare,  all  in  the 
interest  of  uninterrupted  traffic. 

Meanwhile  in  1933,  NIRA,  implemented  through  codes 
which  organized  employers  helped  write  and  adminis- 
ter, had  guaranteed  to  all  workers  in  Section  7-a  the 
right  to  organize  and  to  "bargaining  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing."  But  last  May  the 
Supreme  Court  held  NIRA  unconstitutional;  and  Sec- 
tion 7-a  along  with  the  labor  boards  set  up  to  enforce  it 
were  scrapped  with  the  codes. 


Rogers  in  Harper's  Weekly,   1887,  from  Culver  Service 
The  railways  were  disciplined  50  years  a3o.  "Uncle  Sam's  Wild  West  Show,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  movins  in  on  the  animals" 
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Timetables  on  rubber  tires  follow  the  familiar  pattern  of  the  railroads 


Two  months  later  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
was  passed  and  the  present  board  appointed.  The  Act 
aims  to  extend  the  freedom  to  organize  without  inter- 
ference by  employers,  long  enjoyed  by  railroad  labor,  to 
all  workers  in  industries  which  affect  commerce  among 
the  several  states — a  limitation  which,  its  framers  hoped, 
would  safeguard  the  principle  of  the  Act  once  its  consti- 
tutionality was  challenged  in  the  courts. 

The  garage  mechanic  said,  "If  we  don't  have  a  union, 
what  chance  have  we  got?  I  don't  say  we're  like  these 
sweatshop  workers.  But  we  got  our  troubles.  More  than 
once  our  bosses  have  switched  our  rating  on  us,  and 
broken  down  our  seniority.  Hours  ain't  so  good.  And 
worry  is  the  worst — if  you  don't  like  what  they  hand  you, 
there's  nothing  to  do  about  it.  You  can  take  it,  or  you 
can  go  out  on  your  ear.  We  need  the  union,  even  if  our 
pay  ain't  so  bad." 

The  garage  mechanics  of  the  great  bus  lines  correspond 
roughly  to  the  railroad  shopmen — a  skilled,  fairly  well 
paid  labor  group.  The  long  story  of  their  controversy 
with  the  Greyhound  Lines,  as  it  is  told  in  the  transcrip 
of  the  hearings  before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  October,  clarifies  the  issues  between  millions  of 
unorganized  workers  in  this  country  and  their  employ- 
ers. The  issue  is  defined  thus  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Wagner  Act: 

The  inequality  of  bargaining  power  between  employes  who 
do  not  possess  full  freedom  of  association  or  actual  liberty  of 
contract  and  employers  who  are  organized  in  the  corporate 
or  other  forms  of  ownership  association  .  .  . 

The  Pennsylvania  Greyhound  case  centers  on  the 
effort  to  redress  that  inequality,  and  exhibits  the  atti- 
tudes and  methods  of  those  employers  who  balk  at 
dealing  with  anything  stronger  than  an  individual  work- 
man. It  shows,  too,  the  sort  of  situation  the  Wagner  Act 
was  designed  to  meet,  and  how  the  new  machinery  func- 
tions. [See  Survey  Graphic,  December  1935,  page  596.] 
Last  July  the  Pennsylvania  Greyhound  Lines  dis- 
charged seven  men  who  worked  in  their  Pittsburgh 
garage  where  the  great  buses  stop  for  testing  and  repairs 
on  one  of  the  main  highways  between  Chicago  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  They  were  "let  out,"  the  company 
stated,  after  a  disturbing  number  of  buses  had  broken 
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down  on  the  road  after  being  serviced  at 
Pittsburgh.  But  the  men,  all  of  whom  had 
taken  part  in  organizing  a  local  under  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  that  it 
was  not  their  record  as  workers  but  their 
union  activity  which  cost  them  their  jobs. 

The  decision  of  the  Board,  finding  in  the 
main  for  the  workers,  ordered  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound  Lines  to  reinstate  five  of 
the  men  with  back  pay  and  to  "cease  and  de- 
sist" from  interfering  with  its  employes  "in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  to  self-organiza- 
tion." The  Board  petitioned  the  court  for 
enforcement  of  its  order;  and  the  case  will 
probably  be  argued  within  the  month  in  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia. 
While  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  applies  only 
to  practices  occurring  after  July  5,  1935,  when  it  went 
into  effect,  the  Greyhound  Bus  case  has  its  real  beginning 
in  what  the  men  in  the  Pittsburgh  garage  encountered 
under  Section  7-a  of  the  NIRA,  and  long  before  that,  in 
the  background  and  experience  of  the  men  who  head  the 
Greyhound  companies. 


story  of  the  Greyhound  System  is  one  of  those 
J.  sagas  that  editorial  writers  like  to  point  to  as  "a 
typical  American  success."  It  has  its  start  in  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  on  the  Mesaba  Iron  Range.  Mining  camps  cluster 
around  Hibbing,  a  "big  town"  of  some  15,000  inhabi- 
tants, where  miners  and  their  wives  come  to  trade,  to  see 
the  movies,  to  "have  a  good  time."  Twenty  years  ago, 
C.  E.  Wickman,  a  young  Swede  who  had  come  to  Min- 
nesota as  a  child,  started  a  bus  service  between  Hibbing 
and  the  mine  camps.  Beginning  with  an  old  touring  car, 
he  was  soon  running  four  buses.  One  of  his  drivers  was 
another  young  Swedish-American,  S.  R.  Sundstrom. 
Since  1916,  the  four  cars  jitneying  between  Hibbing  and 
the  mine  camps  have  become  a  fleet  of  nearly  two  tho 
sand  buses,  with  a  network  of  routes  covering  the  coun- 
try, "Coast  to  Coast,  Border  to  Border."  C.  E.  Wickman 
is  president  of  the  Greyhound  Corporation,  a  holding 
company  for  the  thirteen  bus  operating  companies  of  the 
Greyhound  System.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Pennsylvania  Greyhound  Lines,  one  of  the  operating 
subsidiaries,  of  which  Sundstrom  is  president  and  general 
manager.  Among  their  associates  are  a  good  many  men 
who  came  "up  through  the  ranks"  with  them. 

The  former  bus  drivers  and  mechanics  from  the  Mid- 
dle West  who  now  head  these  great,  interlocking  cor- 
porations owe  part  of  their  success  to  the  lawyer  who  has 
guided  them  through  the  legal  and  financial  mazes  of 
Big  Business;  part  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which, 
seeing  some  of  the  possibilities  of  bus  transportation, 
wisely  decided  to  control  rather  than  compete,  and  now 
owns  50  percent  of  the  common  stock  and  all  the  pre-, 
ferred  stock  of  the  Greyhound  Corporation,  through  its 
subsidiary,  the  American  Contract  and  Trust  Company. 
But  the  men  who  work  for  Greyhound  work  for  ener- 
getic, resourceful,  self-made  immigrant  Americans  with 
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the  limitations  as 
well  as  the 
strength  of  their 
type.  It  is  a  tru- 
ism in  labor  cir- 
cles  that  the 
chances  are  no 
employer  is  so 
"hard"  as  the 
man  who  was 
once  a  workman 
himself.  He  is 
likely  to  prove  a 
"rugged  individ- 
ualist," sure  that 
"any  man  who 
will  work  as  I 
did  can  get 
along."  Out  of 
that  attitude  de- 
velops such  a 
cleavage  between 

employer  and  worker  as  to  the  methods  and  purposes  of 
unionism  as  was  apparent  in  the  Pittsburgh  hearings. 

Until  the  fall  of  1933,  the  Greyhound  employes  were 
unorganized.  Robert  J.  Davidson,  a  "star  driver"  with  a 
long  "no-accident"  record  told  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  how  the  company's  Employes  Association 
began.  As  he  told  it,  a  fellow-worker  named  Dempsey 
came  to  Davidson  with  an  organization  petition,  remark- 
ing, "Crawford  [the  regional  manager  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound  System]  instructed  us  since  the  NRA 
came  along  we  have  to  have  an  organization." 

"This  is  funny!"  exclaimed  Davidson. 

"Yes,"  said  Dempsey,  "If  we  had  tried  this  a  year  ago 
we  would  all  got  fired." 

Since  "the  boys"  apparently  were  "going  along," 
Davidson  signed  the  petition,  and  was  elected  regional 
representative  for  the  drivers  "to  confer  with  the  man- 
agement on  matters  affecting  our  welfare." 

The  management's  part  in 
launching  the  association 
and  guiding  its  course  was 
exhibited  in  an  inter-office 
communication  signed  by 
W.  A.  Duvall,  manager  of 
maintenance,  and  sent  to 
various  company  officials,  in- 
cluding Jack  Nyland,  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburgh 
garage,  in  July  1933. 

The  management  has  de- 
cided to  set  up  a  plan  of  em- 
ploye representatives.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  our  interest  to  pick 
out  employes  to  serve  on  the 
committee  who  will  work  for 
the  interest  of  the  company 
and  will  not  be  radical.  This 
plan  of  representation  should 
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work  out  very 
well  providing  the 
proper  men  are  se- 
lected, and  con- 
siderable thought 
should  be  given 
to  the  men  placed 
on  this  responsible 
committee. 

The  first  gen- 
eral meeting  of 
the  representa- 
tives was  held  in 
Cleveland.  Em- 
ployes got  their 
regular  wages  for 
the  time  spent  at 
the  committee 
meeting,  and 
also  transporta- 
tion and  expen- 
ses. Marcus  Dow, 
the  company  per- 
sonnel director,  presided.  Davidson  was  elected  general 
chairman  for  the  Pennsylvania  region.  He  was  inexperi- 
enced as  an  organizer,  perhaps  na'ive  in  his  faith  in  the  Em- 
ployes Association,  but  energetic  in  trying  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  position  as  he  understood  them.  He  made  a 
"swing  around  the  circle"  of  his  region  to  "build  up  the 
Association."  On  his  return,  he  told  the  Labor  Board,  he 
was  called  to  the  headquarters  in  Cleveland  for  a  stormy 
committee  meeting. 

Mr.  Sundstrom  was  pretty  mad,  [Davidson  testified]  and 
he  severely  reprimanded  and  criticised  me  in  front  of  our 
committee  ...  for  going  to  these  various  points  and  trying 
to  get  the  machinery  for  the  association  functioning.  .  .  . 
This  criticism  at  this  meeting  did  have  this  effect  on  the 
other  regional  chairmen  to  the  extent  that  I  never  got  any 
cooperation  from  them  .  .  .  because  they  simply  told  me 
after  that  criticism,  "Why,  you  can  see  where  you  stand  on 
this  thing,  and  why  should  I  make  a  sacrifice  of  my  job  for 
the  employes  if  the  company  feels  that  way  about  it?" 

Loss  of  faith  in  the  Em- 
ployes Association,  and  fear 
aroused  by  the  management's 
attitude  were  in  the  main, 
according  to  the  testimony, 
the  forces  that  turned  the 
workers  toward  "outside 
unions."  Early  in  1935 
Davidson  met  with  die  offi- 
cers of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street,  Elec- 
tric Railway  and  Motor 
Coach  Employes.  When  in 
April,  he  went  to  his  last 
company  union  committee 
meeting,  he  was  greeted  by 
another  employe  representa- 
tive: "Well,  it  looks  bad  for 
(Continued  on  page  269) 
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Every  Man's  Chance 

BY  MARY  ROSS 

nPHESE  cases,  typical  of  so  many  others  who  still  wait  in  the  shadows  for  the  aid  which  only 
J-  private  charity  can  give,  are  not  the  cases  of  mendicants  or  worthless  unfortunates;  they  are  the 
worthy  and  deserving  poor,  whose  misfortunes  are  no  fault  of  their  own.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
of  neighborliness,  of  giving  to  those  neediest  of  all  who  are  more  than  unemployed  and  whose 
problems  are  so  acute  that  they  cannot  be  helped  by  government  aid  was  the  motivating  force  of  the 
1935  appeal.  _  The  New  Yor^  Times,  December  29, 1935. 


I  CAN  imagine  them  as  a  line,  straggling  along  below 
the  splendid  cornices  of  Fifth  Avenue,  these  1194 
neediest  New  Yorkers  for  whom  The  New  Yorf^ 
Times  gathered  a  quarter  million  dollars  in  last  winter's 
Christmas  appeal.  A  few  might  walk  briskly,  perhaps 
even  skip,  among  them  nine  children  who  are  orphans 
and  a  larger  number,  including  a  flock  of  very  little 
boys,  whose  parents  have  abandoned  them.  Some  young- 
sters a  little  older  would  walk  wearily,  like  Marjorie  T., 
who  is  22  and  not  strong  and  has  been  trying  to  make 
her  bookkeeper's  $16  a  week  support  seven  people.  But 
behind  the  marchers  would  come  many  more  who  could 
hobble  only  with  difficulty  or  on  crutches,  or  would  have 
to  ride  in  wheelchairs  or  lie  on  hospital  stretchers.  Long- 
continued  sickness  or  old  age  or  both  together  are  the 
chief  forces  that  have  worn  down  the  people  of  these  445 
families  of  1935.  Among  the  158  families  whose  stories 
were  published,  124  have  chronic  sickness  or  infirmity 
as  a  major  problem,  while  in  forty  cases — some  of  them 
included  also  among  the  sick — old  age  precludes  any 
likelihood  of  earning  a  living. 

That  the  poor  are  likely  to  be  sick  and  the  sick  to  be- 
come poor  is  no  new  story.  Could  any  have  been  more 
tragic  than  these  poor  of  1935?  What  could  be  worse 
than  to  be  sick  and  old  and  penniless?  Go  back  to  the 
brittle  yellowed  pages  on  which  The  Times  presented 
its  first  hundred  Neediest  Cases  in  1912  and  you  will 
see :  to  be  young  and  sick  or  dead. 

The  major  tragedy  of  those  Neediest  of  twenty-four 
years  ago  was  not  death  too  long  delayed  for  one's  means 
but  death  too  young.  Twenty-seven  of  that  one  hundred 
were  the  cases  of  widows;  their  stories,  less  detailed  than 
those  published  in  later  years,  list  more  than  ninety 
fatherless  children,  most  of  them  very  young.  The  death 
that  ran  through  those  stories  like  a  red  line  of  blood  was 
tuberculosis.  Twenty-four  stories  of  the  hundred  men- 
tion at  least  one  member  of  the  family  sick  or  dead  from 
it.  In  some  it  threatened  to  extinguish  a  whole  family, 
father,  mother  and  chil- 


dren. Among  the  first  hun- 
dred Neediest  of  1935,  only 
seven  cases  involve  tuber- 
culosis. In  two  of  the  seven 
the  illness  had  been  cared 
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for  and  arrested.  Tuberculosis  has  been  in  large  part 
wiped  off  the  list  of  calamities  which  force  New  Yorkers 
to  ask  for  private  charity — wiped  off  because  the  disease 
itself  is  being  eradicated.  In  contrast  to  tuberculosis,  the 
Neediest  of  1935  had  been  struck  down  by4ailments  which 
usually  come  with  middle  and  later  life:  heart  disease, 
arthritis,  diabetes,  cancer,  and  mental  illness  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  or  severe  to  carry  them  into  the  over- 
crowded mental  hospitals.  Here,  too,  come  victims  of  a 
new  hazard,  the  automobile. 

OBVIOUSLY  too  many  factors  are  involved  to  make 
it  possible  to  generalize  from  the  experience  of  a 
group  of  cases  of  private  family  welfare  agencies  in  one 
city.  Moreover,  in  some  instances  details  of  the  published 
stories  have  been  changed  so  that  a  family  will  run  no 
risk  of  identification.  But  back  of  the  Neediest  Cases  lies 
the  clear  statistical  record  for  the  nation:  the  conserving 
of  the  lives  of  children  and  young  people  so  that  the  per- 
centage of  Americans  who  live  to  reach  fifty  increased  by 
nearly  a  quarter  between  1910  and  1930.  At  the  same  time 
the  birthrate,  cascading  downward,  counts  fewer  sons 
and  daughters  to  support  the  parents  who  live  to  grow 
old.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  1936  finds  politicians  enter- 
ing the  hustings  on  behalf  of  the  old. 

What  the  Neediest  Cases  do  show  is  the  changing 
ground  on  which  private  charity  comes  before  the  public 
to  ask  help  for  those  for  whom  no  other  present  help  is 
forthcoming. 

Even  in  1912  some  of  New  York's  least  fortunate  were 
absent  almost  in  toto  from  The  Times'  appeal:  Those 
who  obviously  were  mentally  ill;  serious  mental  illness 
is  so  long-continued  and  expensive  and  disturbing  to 
others  that  mental  hospitals  from  the  beginning  have 
been  government's  responsibility.  Patients  sick  with  other 
ailments  dangerous  to  the  community — typhoid,  diph- 
theria, tuberculosis;  even  in  1912  it  was  typically  the 
tuberculous  patient's  family,  not  the  patient  himself,  who 

needed  private  help.  Men 


How  we  have  won  some  securities  in  the  basic  coin 
of  life  and  failed  to  grasp  others  now  within  our 
reach  is  told  by  Mary  Ross,  associate  editor,  in 
terms  of  New  York's  Neediest  in  1 91 2  and  in  1 935 


injured  at  work :  New  York 
State  had  passed  in  1910  its 
first  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act,  later  declared  un- 
constitutional; by  1912  a 
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sense  of  public  responsibility  had  been  aroused  for  these 
"poor"  which  soon  afterward  took  shape  in  the  present 
law,  made  possible  by  a  constitutional  amendment,  and 
its  later  added  provisions,  most  importantly  those  cover- 
ing certain  forms  of  occupational  disease.  In  1935  there 
still  are  some  disabled  workers  whose  troubles  were  too 
extensive  or  intricate  to  be  covered  by  the  law's  pro- 
visions, like  Mr.  M.,  whose  compensation  for  incapacitat- 
ing injury  ended  after  three  years  during  hard  times 
when  his  nearly-grown  children  could  not  get  jobs  to 
carry  themselves  and  himself  further;  or  the  young  taxi- 
cab  driver  whose  rheumatic  fever  lights  up  whenever  he 
resumes  the  exposure  of  the  only  job  he  knows.  By  and 
large,  however,  industrial  accident  and  specific  industrial 
disease  appeared  seldom  among  these  Neediest  in  either 
1912  or  1935.  Perhaps  in  another  decade  or  two  automo- 
bile accident  compensation  [See  Survey  Graphic,  Febru- 
ary 1936,  page  106],  may  have  provided  for  some  kinds 
of  disaster  in  the  1935  list  which  follow  the  automobile. 

WITHIN  that  twenty-five  years  not  only  much  of 
the  families'  burden  of  tuberculosis  has  been  wiped 
off  the  budget  of  private  charity  but  also  a  good  share  of 
charity's  responsibility  for  widows  and  fatherless  children. 
Like  tuberculosis,  orphans  have  been  prevented.  The 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  estimated  that 
among  white  American  families  of  1930  there  were  two 
million  fewer  orphans  and  half  orphans  under  the  age 
of  seventeen  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  gen- 
eral deathrates  of  1900  had  persisted.  Children  who  do 
lose  their  parents  today  are  older  as  a  group  than  those 
cast  adrift  a  generation  ago.  A  kind  of  security  for  father- 
less children  was  brought  in  by  the  wave  of  mothers'  pen- 
sion laws  which  started  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  in  1911 
and  finally  reached  New  York  State  in  1914,  after  fight- 
ing its  way  in  almost  every  legislative  session  from  1897 
on.  Again  and  again  in  the  early  Times'  appeals  there  is 
mention  of  a  widow  terrified  by  the  fear  that  her  home 
will  be  broken  up,  her  children  taken  from  her  to  be 
placed  in  institutions.  In  the  1935  stories  the  chief  troubles 
of  widowed  mothers  are  in  families  where  there  is  sick- 
ness; among  those  who  have  moved  from  one  state  to 
another  and  cannot  establish  a  legal  residence;  and  those 
whose  children  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  (when 
the  allowance  for  a  child's  support  ceases),  and  cannot 
get  a  job.  Here  also,  the  Neediest  Cases  include  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  public  provision  or  the  fringes  it  fails  to 
cover,  not  the  brunt  of  the  burden. 

So,  too,  among  the  increasing  ranks  of  the  old.  A  good 
share  of  their  burden  has  been  trimmed  off  before  private 
philanthropy  is  called  to  the  rescue.  The  old  had  only  a 
small  share  in  the  1912  appeal;  many  families  had  grand- 
parents or  elderly  aunts  and  uncles  who  shared  their 
failing  luck  but  only  three  cases  of  that  hundred  were 
those  of  old  people  on  their  own.  Among  the  first  hun- 
dred cases  of  1935  age  is  a  prime  problem  in  twenty-eight. 
Again  these  are  people  who  fall  without  the  scope  of  the 
state's  system  of  old  age  allowances,  which  still  sets  the 
legal  onset  of  old  age  at  seventy,  though  a  bill  now  is 
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before  the  legislature  to  lower  it  to  sixty-five  in  line  with 
the  National  Security  Act.  Among  these  twenty-eight  are 
some  in  their  sixties  for  whom  help  is  asked  only  until 
they  become  eligible  for  pensions.  Others  are  qualified 
for  pensions  by  age  but  cannot  meet  the  residence  re- 
quirements; some  have  no  means  of  proving  their  age; 
some  have  responsibilities  for  incapacitated  members  of 
their  family  or  special  needs  of  their  own  which  a  month- 
ly pension  of  $25  cannot  cover.  Some  are  old  not  so  much 
in  years  as  in  strength,  or  in  skills  by  which  they  have 
earned  their  livelihood  which  no  longer  have  value  on 
the  market. 

Many  sorts  of  lives  behind  these  cases  of  old  people — 
lives  of  scrubbing,  like  that  of  Maggie  M.  who  is 
seventy-two;  lives  of  very  modest  comfort,  like  that  of 
two  sisters,  saleswomen,  who  were  in  their  fifties  when 
they  lost  their  jobs  because  the  shop  in  which  they 
worked  was  reorganized.  Now,  after  eight  years,  they 
have  eaten  up  the  savings  that  were  to  have  bought  their 
way  into  an  old  ladies'  home  when  they  were  old  enough. 
Here,  too,  is  Wilbur  F.,  at  seventy-six;  he  has  written  and 
published  books  on  sociological  topics,  and  had  bad  luck 
with  his  investments;  and  Miss  Christina  who  still  has, 
put  away  in  boxes,  fancy  hats  and  fine  shoes  she  wore  as 
an  elegant  lady  in  the  nineties.  At  sixty-nine  she  has  be- 
come destitute  since  the  death  of  the  brother  with  whom 
she  always  had  made  her  home. 

Today's  Chronic  Cases. 

npHE  problem  which  strikes  at  private  charity  through 
J_  these  Neediest  Cases  with  its  force  almost  undimin- 
ished  by  any  general  bulwark  of  public  provision  is 
chronic  sickness  other  than  tuberculosis,  outright  mental 
disease,  and  occupational  injury  and  disease.  Arthritis, 
heart  disease  and  rheumatic  fever  together  now  hold  the 
place,  in  numbers,  which  tuberculosis  held  in  1912.  Like 
tuberculosis,  they  sometimes  weigh  down  a  whole  fam- 
ily, like  that  of  the  B.'s,  in  which  a  father  and  five 
youngsters  have  hearts  crippled  by  rheumatic  fever.  In 
the  first  hundred  cases  of  1935  there  are  twenty-five  fam- 
ilies in  which  one  or  more  of  this  trilogy  has  handicapped 
one  or  more  members.  In  all,  in  that  first  hundred  cases 
there  are  eighty-two  families  who  are  down  and  out 
largely  because  chronic  sickness  has  cut  short  earning 
power  or  imposes  a  burden  too  great  for  what  income 
there  is.  Typically  these  families  struggle  with  ailments 
which  kill  slowly  and  expensively — expensively  in  loss  of 
earnings  and  in  medical  costs  to  themselves  or  others. 
The  middle-aged  and  elderly  predominate  among  these 
sick,  but  there  are  youngsters  also,  like  Ella,  who  at  nine- 
teen has  suffered  for  two  years  from  arthritis;  or  Arthur, 
who  is  fifteen,  and  has  been  in  a  hospital  for  seven 
months  and  a  half  with  rheumatic  fever. 

We  shall  know  more  of  what  chronic  illness  means  to 
the  country  at  the  completion  of  the  vast  survey  now 
being  made  in  nineteen  states  with  WPA  funds  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. That  these  Neediest  do  not  picture  conditions  in 
their  own  city  with  undue  darkness  is  apparent  from  the 
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study  made  for  the  Wel- 
fare Council  in  1928  by 
Mary  C.  Jarrett.  That 
study  found  that  about 
one  New  Yorker  in  a 
hundred— 60,000  in  all- 
was  suffering  from  some 
chronic  illness  other 
than  tuberculosis  and 
mental  illness.  About 
20,000  of  them  were 
wholly  or  partly  depen- 
dent. For  many  of  that 
20,000,  years  of  depen- 
dency apparently  lay 
ahead;  a  third  were  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  nearly  a  half 
were  less  than  forty. 

The  tide  against  tu- 
berculosis was  turned 
when,  with  a  knowledge 
of  its  cause  and  methods 
of  communication,  com- 
munities organized  to 
see  that  tuberculosis  was 
cared  for  and  prevented. 
Among  these  other 
chronic  diseases,  many 
still  are  obscure  to  scien- 
tists. There  is,  moreover, 
only  meager  machinery 
to  use  to  fight  them. 
Hospitals  are  over- 
burdened by  care  of 
acute  illnesses;  neither 
patients  nor  doctors  can 

carry  the  costs  of  illnesses  which  may  extend  over  months 
or  years;  the  overworked  visiting  nurse  services  know 
how  much  chronic  suffering  is  hidden  in  homes,  crush- 
ing family  incomes  and  morale.  There  is  scientific  reason 
to  believe  that  a  considerable  amount  of  disability  due  to 
chronic  illness  could  be  prevented  or  postponed  or  offset, 
or  in  some  cases,  lifted  completely.  We  have  public 
health  programs  against  syphilis,  against  cancer  and  other 
chronic  diseases  undertaken  by  some  of  the  older  and 
wealthier  states,  such  as  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
In  some  states,  notably  Michigan,  we  have  a  strong  line 
of  defense  for  crippled  and  otherwise  handicapped  chil- 
dren. We  have  New  York  City's  new  concern  for  re- 
search in  chronic  illness  as  well  as  chronic  care  in  its 
municipal  hospitals.  These  are  first  steps  in  the  acceptance 
of  new  public  needs  and  responsibilities  which  may 
change  the  make-up  of  neediest  cases  in  future  years. 

To  speak  of  New  York  is  to  talk  about  the  country's 
richest  city  in  its  richest  state.  There  are  plenty  of  gaps 
even  here  in  the  doing  of  what  we  have  undertaken  to 
do.  Again  and  again  The  Times'  stories  of  1935  report 
plain  primitive  hunger  let  alone  the  "hidden  hunger" 
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Drawn  by  William  Meade  Prince  for  The  New  York  Times'  Hundred  Neediest  Cases,  1935 


that  does  not  gnaw  but  makes  for  soft  bones  and  rotten 
teeth  and  exhaustion  and  worse  when  the  quality  of  food 
is  deficient  because  of  ignorance  or  poverty  or  both.  Even 
our  richest  states  are  all  too  slow  in  considering  and  tak- 
ing on  the  new  weights  against  which  most  of  us,  one  by 
one,  are  helpless.  I  remember  a  young  social  worker 
who  listened  to  painstaking  case  records  at  a  conference 
until  she  got  red  in  the  face  and  finally  jumped  up  and 
blurted  out:  "What  would  you  do  if  you  hadn't  a  psy- 
chiatrist in  the  whole  county?"  Though  liquidation  of 
some  forms  of  poverty  by  public  health  and  welfare 
measures  has  been  widespread  in  this  country  and 
brilliant  in  some  places,  it  is  spotty.  For  a  large  fraction 
of  our  rural  people  even  the  protection  of  basic  public 
health  service  is  almost  wholly  lacking.  When  Americans 
can  even  die  in  one  place  of  this  cause  or  that  at  a  rate 
half  as  much  again  or  sometimes  even  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  that  at  which  similar  Americans  die  in  similar 
places,  there  is  something  unreal  in  our  dream  of  every 
man's  chance. 

Nor  is  this  checkerboard  of  life  and  death  a  matter  of 
the  map  only.  Within  the  city  (Continued  on  page  261) 
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Top.   McManigal;  bottom.   La  Terza.   From  Globe 


AS     AMERICANS     SEE     IT 


Once  it  was  chiefly  in  town  meetings  and  over  the  cracker 
barrel  that  we  swapped  views  about  ways  to  run  the 
country.  Now  print,  movie  and  radio  carry  opinions  across 
the  continent  as  they  are  uttered.  Now,  as  then,  views 
clash.  The  following  pages  bring  (our  opinions  out  of 


many  now  spread  before  us,  showing  roads  that  Americans! 
see  as  the  way  of  progress  behind  us  and  ahead.  Some- 
times these  roads  converge  or  run  parallel  for  a  piece. 
At  other  places  their  signposts  point  to  opposite  direc- 
tions to  reach  the  same  goal — security  and  plenty- 


AS    FOUR    AMERICANS    SEE     IT:     A     SYMPOSIUM 


Private  Enterprise 

BY   ALFRED    P.   SLOAN,   JR. 

"Government,  as  such,  creates  nothing.    It  provides  a  structure 
within  which  industry  may  create." 


FOR    several    years    past,    industry 
has  been  confronted   with  many 
unusual    situations — some   arising 
from    within;    others    from    without. 
The    economic    significance    of    these 
problems  as  affecting  industry's  secur- 
ity and  further  progress  is  momentous. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years  cir- 
cumstances   are    considerably    altered. 
The  atmosphere  has  changed.  Things 
are  better.  There  is  no  longer  the  wide- 
spread fear  throughout  the  land  as  to 
the  ability  of  our  institutions  to  sur- 
vive the  onslaught  of  depression.  These 
forces   have,   to  a   large  extent,  spent 
themselves.      They     have     been     suc- 
ceeded   by    the    healing    influences   of 
world  economic  recovery.    A  recovery 
after  a  depression   is  as   inevitable  as 
that  day  follows  night.  It  can  not  be 
permanently  suppressed.  Its  vitality  is 
so  powerful  that  it  will  break  down 
the  barriers  set  up  by  the  most  arbi- 
trary'dictator.  Hence  there  is  develop- 
ing a  new  confidence  and  a  new  faith 
in  those  principles  which  have  formed 
the  foundation  of  economic  evolution 
and  industrial  progress  during  the  past 
several   decades — principles   which   we 
have   been    proud    to   call    "American 
principles,"   and   for   which   we   have 
been  reared  with  a  wholesome  respect. 
There  are  still  lacking  the  assurances  of 
a  broad  and  definitely  defined  oppor- 
tunity and  the  elimination  of  certain 
unsound  economic  policies,  thus  limit- 
ing the  application  of  these  vital  prin- 
ciples we  have  always  known  and  re- 
tarding their  ability  to  accelerate  our 
economic  recovery. 

There  is  unquestionably  being  built 
a  foundation  of  fact  and  faith  upon 
which  industry  can  repair  and  go  for- 
ward. But,  are  we  to  use  the  same 
tools  and  the  same  materials,  or  out  of 
all  the  distress  and  the  sacrifice  and 
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the  recent  experience  must  we  not  find 
new  standards  of  conduct  and  effect- 
iveness— a  new  inspiration  out  of 
which  to  build  a  broader  structure  of 
usefulness  with  greater  security  than 
ever  before? 

What  part  does  industry  take  in  the 
great  scheme  of  things?  It  is  the  most 
important  instrumentality  in  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth,  and  it  can  importantly 
create  a  sound  prosperity.  Upon  the 
soundness  of  industry's  thinking  and 
aggressiveness  of  action  essentially  de- 
pend the  security  as  well  as  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  Government,  as 
such,  creates  nothing.  It  provides  a 
structure  within  which  industry  may 
create.  A  forward  thinking  industry, 
free  to  capitalize  its  opportunities, 
means  more  and  better  jobs,  new  and 
increased  luxuries  for  more  people, 
with  greater  security  for  all. 

DURING  the  past  few  years  it  has 
become  the  vogue  to  discredit 
every  instrumentality  of  accomplish- 
ment, be  it  the  individual  or  the  ma- 
chine. It  has  been  said  that  American 
industry  is  selfish.  It  would  be  far  more 
just  to  say  that  it  has  been  preoccupied 
— preoccupied  in  exploring  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  creating  a  continuous  flow  of 
new  products,  and  through  an  ever  ad- 
vancing manufacturing  technique,  turn- 
ing luxuries  into  necessities  by  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  an  in- 
creasingly large  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Its  accomplishments  are  the 
marvel  of  the  people  of  all  nations. 
None  has  what  we  have.  And  it  is  only 
the  beginning. 

But,  as  we  look  forward,  and  as  we 
analyze  the  evolution  that  has  occurred, 
I  am  convinced  that  industry's  respon- 
sibilities can  no  longer  be  adequately 
discharged,  however  efficient  and  effect- 


ive it  may  be,  with  the  mere  physical 
production  of  goods  and  services.  As 
our  national  economy  becomes  more 
and  more  involved,  the  margin  of  error 
within  which  we  can  operate  and  main- 
tain economic  and  social  equilibrium, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vital  urge  for 
progress,  is  being  constantly  narrowed. 
Hence  I  believe  that  the  time  has  been 
reached  when  a  much  broader  respon- 
sibility must  be  assumed.  We  must 
develop  ways  and  means  by  which  to 
better  correlate  the  industrial  machine 
and  its  component  parts  with  the  na- 
tional economy  as  a  whole,  in  order  to 
more  effectively  promote  human  prog- 
ress and  security  and  to  advance  civi- 
lization. Inaction  ultimately  will  mean 
the  challenging  of  industry's  position. 
Failure  will  bring,  sooner  or  later,  the 
urge  for  more  and  more  interference 
from  without — government  in  business. 
And,  if  we  fail  to  recognize  and  dis- 
charge this  broadened  responsibility, 
have  we  any  adequate  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  penalties  that  we  must  pay? 

Now,  if  we  accept  this  viewpoint, 
we  must  establish  this  objective  taken 
from  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution: 
To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all 
the  people. 

In  other  words,  we  must  move 
toward  a  soundly  based  and  widely 
distributed  economic  well-being.  This 
is  the  "theory  of  plenty,"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "theory  of  scarcity," 
which  has  dominated  our  recent  eco- 
nomic thinking  and  policies.  It  is  a  plat- 
form to  which  labor  and  capital  can 
both  wholeheartedly  subscribe. 

But  we  must  have  yardsticks  by 
which  we  can  appraise  and  separate 
those  proposals  that  promote  our  ob- 
jective, as  distinguished  from  those 
that  retard  our  progress.  Briefly,  our 
yardsticks,  according  to  my  thinking, 
consist  of  the  most  effective  balance  be- 
tween the  following: 

1.  The   reduction    in    the    real   cost 
and   selling  prices   of  goods  and   ser- 
vices. 

2.  A  more  economic  balance  of  na- 
tional income  through  policies  affecting 
wages,  hours,  prices  and  profits. 

Taken  together  our  yardsticks  mean 
that  every  worker,  executive  and  wage 
earner,  must  be  made  the  most  effi- 
cient producer,  as  well  as  the  maxi- 
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mum  possible  consumer.  Thus  we  ad- 
vance the  social  and  economic  status 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

But  there  are  many  direct  as  well  as 
subtle  influences  affecting  future  ad- 
justments of  our  economy. 

Let  us  here  consider  just  one  of  the 
most  important  industrial  problems  of 
the  day — shall  we  have  political  man- 
agement or  private  enterprise? 

In  nearly  all  nations  of  the  world 
there  has  come  about  a  shifting  of 
power  between  politics  and  economics. 
Government  has  everywhere  come  more 
and  more  into  fields  before  dominated 
by  private  enterprise.  America  is  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  Through- 
out the  world  at  the  moment  individu- 
alism as  a  creator  of  wealth  or  private 
enterprise  is  on  the  decline. 

Looking  backward,  we  find  other 
instances  where  the  possibilities  of  car- 
rying on  under  the  existing  system 
have  been  challenged,  resulting  in  a 
field  day  for  theories  and  panaceas 
promoted  to  rescue  the  social  order 
from  destruction.  But  advancing  tech- 
nology, stimulated  and  capitalized  by 
free  enterprise,  has  always  answered 
in  the  form  of  almost  unbelievable  de- 
velopments, creating  standards  of  liv- 
ing undreamed  of  before.  However  it 
would  be  most  dangerous  for  individual 
leadership  not  to  take  account  of  itself 
and  realize  that  each  step  forward  in- 
tensifies the  complications  of  the  na- 
tional economy  and  brings  increasingly 
difficult  problems  in  the  relationship 
of  industry  to  society  as  a  whole.  Such 
a  situation  can  only  be  met  by  greater 
intelligence  and  a  more  profound  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamentals  and 
aggressive  and  forward  policies  based 
thereon.  Hence  "industry's  responsi- 
bilities broaden." 

IT  is  my  firm  conviction  that  any 
form  of  "government  regulation  of 
industry"  is  bound  to  result  in  an  ever 
increasing  interference  with  the  broad 
exercise  of  initiative — the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  American  system.  That  is 
the  natural  evolution  of  bureaucracy.  If 
that  be  so,  might  not  the  ultimate  logi- 
cal result  be  the  necessity  for  the  so- 
cialization of  industry  through  the 
breakdown  of  the  profit  system  in- 
duced by  the  accumulative  effect  of  the 
ever  increasing  political  management? 
We  do  not  need  to  go  far  afield  to  see 
definite  evidences  of  that  possibility. 
Therefore,  I  hold  that  political  man- 
agement, irrespective  of  degree,  can 
have  no  other  result  than  lowering  the 
ceiling  of  industry's  ability  to  contribute 
toward  human  progress. 

That  industry  should  cooperate  with 
government  is  desirable  and  essential. 
But  there  must  be  a  basis  for  coopera- 
tion. It  must  be  intelligent  cooperation. 


That  implies  a  mutual  confidence;  a 
mutual  respect  and  appreciation  of 
each  other's  experience  and  good  faith. 
Without  that  spirit  prevailing,  coopera- 
tion must  necessarily  fail.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  spirit  does  not  prevail  today. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  what  remains 
is  the  vital  .necessity  of  searching  ag- 
gressively, and  with  an  open  mind,  for 
the  fundamental  truths  in  the  broader 


relationships  of  industry  to  society,  the 
separation  of  the  truths  from  the  fal- 
lacies; and  the  continual  promotion  of 
the  broadest  possible  understanding  on 
the  part  of  all  the  people,  as  to  the 
effects  of  these  fundamental  truths  on 
industry's  ability  to  accelerate  human 
progress  and  advance  the  causes  of  hu- 
man happiness  and  security — the  most 
fundamental  of  all  fundamentals. 


Balance  of  Powers 

BY  ALBERT  C.  RITCHIE 

"Two  doctrines  are  the  constitutional  rocks  on  which  American 
liberties  depend." 


THE  American  form  of  government 
comprises   two  fundamental   un- 
derlying governmental  principles 
which  were  intended  to  guard  for  all 
time  the  liberties  of  the  people  against 
the  growth  or  the  revival  of  any  auto- 
cratic power  which  might  endanger  or 
destroy  them.  They  are: 

1.  The    American    dual    system  "of 
states  and  nation,  whereby  the  federal 
government  can  only  do  such  things  as 
are  expressly  or  by  fair  and  proper  im- 
plication delegated  to  it,  everything  else 
being  reserved  to  the  states  respectively 
or  to  the  people. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  powers  of 
government    into    three    departments, 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  which 
are   separate    and    distinct   from    each 
other,  with  no  one  of  them  authorized 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  either  of  the 
other  two. 

We  cannot  have  unity  in  national  af- 
fairs unless  the  people  of  the  states  are 
free  to  settle  for  themselves  their  do- 
mestic affairs.  Our  people  and  our  con- 
ditions are  too  diversified  to  admit  of 
any  other  principle.  Local  conditions 
vary  in  the  different  states.  National 
conditions  are  common  to  all.  If  the 
people  of  the  states  are  allowed  to  settle 
their  home  affairs  in  their  own  ways  at 
home,  then  they  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  act  together  on  things  which 
concern  them  all. 

The  strength  of  the  national  govern- 
ment is  a  composite  strength.  It  is  sub- 
served by  keeping  the  states  strong  and 
alive  to  their  true  self-governing  func- 
tions, and  by  preserving  the  liberties  of 
their  people.  We  cannot  do  this  by 
stripping  the  states  or  their  people  of 
their  own  rights  and  freedom,  and  let- 


ting the  central  government  decide  for 
all.  That  was  tried  in  national  prohibi- 
tion, and  it  simply  would  not  work. 

Nor  can  liberty  be  secure  unless  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  government  are  kept  dis- 
tinct. If  they  are  permitted  to  be 
merged,  then  we  are  back  again  to  the 
old  order  where  the  people  had  no  con- 
trol or  check  upon  government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers.  Under  the 
American  system,  each  department  acts 
as  a  check  or  restraint  upon  the  others. 
But  if,  for  example,  Congress  passes  its 
legislative  powers  over  to  the  executive, 
one  great  check  is  gone,  and  when  the 
executive  exercises  those  powers  and 
legislates,  then  we  have  legislation  or 
taxation  without  popular  representa- 
tion, and  this  admits  of  the  very,  kind 
of  dictatorship  which  the  American 
form  of  government  sought  to  prevent. 

I  DO  not  mean  that  during  the  history 
of  our  government  the  line  between 
national  and  state  powers  has  always  been 
clearly  defined  or  that  it  has  always 
been  observed.  The  conflict  between 
the  two  has  manifested  itself  at  many 
times.  In  the  earlier  days  there  were  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  the  Hartford 
Convention,  Calhoun's  Ordinance  of  • 
Nullification,  the  right  of  secession, 
federal  expansion  after  the  Civil  War, 
and  so  on.  Indeed,  throughout  our  con- 
stitutional history  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  recurring  struggle  between 
centralization  and  decentralization;  be- 
tween the  efforts  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  extend  its  functions  and  the 
efforts  of  the  states  to  hold  theirs;  and  ; 
in  that  struggle  the  national  government 
has  won  out  to  a  considerable  degree. 
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Neither  do  I  mean  that  the  lines 
separating  the  three  departments  of 
government  have  been  consistently 
maintained.  They  have  not,  although  it 
is  only  recently  that  the  consequences 
of  obliterating  them  have  begun  to  re- 
ceive alarmed  attention.  Previously  the 
subject  was  treated  in  a  more  or  less 
legalistic  way,  without  much  considera- 
tion of  what  it  really  means  to  the 
American  government. 

What  I  do  mean  is  that  these  two 
doctrines  are  the  constitutional  rocks 
on  which  American  liberties  depend. 
They  were  evolved  out  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  in  order  to  prevent 
forever  a  return  of  the  autocracy  of 
the  past.  They  were  the  two  great  bul- 
warks adopted  to  preserve  our  liberties 
against  the  despotism  which  had  pre- 
vailed without  them  and  which,  it  was 
believed,  was  impossible  of  recurrence 
with  them.  So  long  as  we  retain  them 
unshaken  in  their  substance  and  in 
their  essence,  our  form  of  government 
will  remain  American,  notwithstanding 
many  other  changes  which  have  been 
or  might  be  made.  But  abolish  or  seri- 
ously impair  these  two  fundamentals, 
and  you  have  knocked  the  props  from 
under  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment The  result  may  be  fascism  or 
communism  or  socialism  or  collectivism 
or  something  else,  but  it  will  not  and 
cannot  be  American. 

HPODAY  we  find  this  American  form 
J-  of  government  challenged  in  these 
two  respects  by  measures  and  policies 
which,  unless  abandoned  or  stopped,  will 
in  the  end  so  regiment,  control  and  na- 
tionalize our  economic  life  as  to  destroy 
the  dual  system  of  our  government,  the 
preservation  of  state  integrity,  and  the 
separation  of  governmental  powers.  If 
these  measures  and  policies  are  adopted, 
the  American  form  of  government  will 
exist  no  more.  In  its  place  we  will  have 
a  centralized  government,  freed  from 
the  barriers  erected  to  guard  liberty 
against  autocracy.  Perhaps  it  may  work 
for  a  while,  or  appear  to  work,  but 
because  these  barriers  of  freedom  are 
gone,  it  will  not  be  American. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  strain  of 
un-Americanism  runs  through  all  of  the 
New  Deal  measures  and  policies.  Some, 
like  the  lending  agencies,  such  as  the 
RFC  and  the  HOLC,  which  are 
paid  back  what  they  lend,  have  in 
great  part  saved  industry  and  banking 
and  the  people's  homes,  and  do  not 
seem  to  me  at  all  subversive  of  our 
form  of  government.  Other  measures, 
like  relief  to  the  unemployed  and  care 
for  the  old,  the  afflicted  and  the  other- 
wise handicapped,  are  social  responsi- 
bilities of  the  government,  many  of 
them  too  long  delayed  in  fulfillment; 
here  the  problems  relate  principally  to 
the  amounts  to  be  expended,  and  to  the 


limitations,  terms  and  conditions  there- 
of. Other  measures  involve  spending  for 
public  works  and  purposes  and  these 
too  are  not  contrary  to  the  American 
fundamentals  of  government — although 
we  should  recognize  that  no  nation  has 
yet  spent  its  way  back  to  recovery,  that 
we  cannot  too  long  spend  more  than 
we  take  in,  because  when  we  do  taxes 
and  public  debt  at  last  become  unbear- 
able. These  things,  however,  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  discussion — 
which  is  the  foundation  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  American  government, 
and  the  dangers  which  beset  them. 

If  some  of  us  do  not  consider  them 
dangers  and  feel  content  to  scrap  the 
liberty-assuring  government  we  know 
as  American  for  some  other  kind  of 
government  which  is  something  else, 
the  Constitution  provides  the  way  for 
Congress,  the  states  and  the  people  to 


consider  amending  it.  But  let  us  always 
remember  that  the  great  danger  of  bad 
times  is  bad  remedies  and  bad  laws. 
Through  the  long  years  of  a  splendid 
and  fruitful  past  we  have  lived  under 
policies  which  have  afforded  our  people 
more  of  the  necessities,  the  conveniences 
and  the  comforts  of  life  than  ever  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  any  land 
on  earth.  In  no  small  measure  this  has 
been  due  to  the  ideals  and  practices 
of  self-reliance,  self-help,  self-initiative 
and  hard  work  which,  under  the  guar- 
antees and  structure  of  the  American 
government,  have  animated  our  people 
from  the  beginning.  Let  our  national 
plans  and  policies  rest,  as  they  have 
always  done,  upon  the  rocks  of  liberty 
which  underlie  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  upon  shifting  sands  or 
upon  theories  which  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  experience  outlaw. 


A  Socialized  Economy 


BY  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 


"We  have  done  nothing  fundamental  to  grapple  with  the  causes.  .  .  ." 


OUR  capitalist  order  is  becoming 
increasingly  insecure.  We  can- 
not win  security,  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  genuine  democracy  while 
capitalism  is  in  command. 

In  the  past  we  suffered  from  great 
instability,  but  we  managed  to  muddle 
along  without  fundamental  change. 
From  1885  to  1929  we  passed  through 
fourteen  business  cycles,  each  with  their 
upward  and  downward  curves.  Some  of 
these  downward  plunges  led  us  into 
mild  depressions,  others  into  severe  eco- 
nomic crises,  as  in  1893,  1907,  1914  and 
1921. 

After  1921  we  entered  the  era  of  the 
New  Capitalism.  Our  extensive  build- 
ing operations,  largely  suspended  dur- 
ing the  war;  our  sales  abroad,  paid  for 
out  of  our  huge  foreign  loans;  our  de- 
velopment of  new  industries;  our  exten- 
sive instalment  selling  campaigns — all 
these  prolonged  our  period  of  so-called 
prosperity  until  the  middle  of  1929. 
And  that  prolongation  gave  rise  to  the 
myth  that  the  capitalist  system  was  be- 
coming more  secure;  was  ironing  out 
the  curves  in  the  business  cycle;  was 
leading  to  an  age  of  permanent  pros- 
perity. 

A  glance  beneath  the  surface  showed 
that  these  conclusions  were  without 
foundation.  Many  forces  that  were  stim- 


ulating production  could  not  last.  The 
textile,  bituminous  coal,  farming  and 
other  industries  were  in  the  doldrums. 
A  minimum  of  a  million  and  a  half  to 
four  million  during  these  years  were 
jobless,  while  60  percent  of  the  families 
of  America  had  incomes  insufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  health  and  decency. 
Under  that  chaotic,  inequitable  order, 
the  masses  were  unable  to  buy  the 
goods  that  could  be  produced  with  such 
lightning  rapidity  by  our  industry.  Or- 
ders ceased.  Millions  were  thrown  on 
the  streets.  We  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  economic  morass. 

When  or  if  we  reach  the  level  of 
production  of  1929,  we  may  soon  ex- 
pect again  to  face  another  severe  de- 
pression. For  we  have  done  nothing 
fundamental  to  grapple  with  the  causes 
of  depressions.  Furthermore,  many 
forces  which  kept  the  system  intact  in 
the  past  cannot  be  depended  upon,  at 
least  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  future. 

In  past  decades  after  a  major  de- 
pression, we  could  tell  our  young  men 
and  women  to  go  West  and  settle  new 
lands.  We  now  have  pushed  our  fron- 
tiers to  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  past 
our  foreign  markets  seemed  unlimited. 
We  now  are  meeting  new  foreign  com- 
petition. Our  population  is  ceasing  to 
grow.  Our  debt  structure  is  rising.  Our 
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increasing  centralization  and  monopoli- 
zation of  industry  are  creating  a  high 
and  rigid  price  structure.  Profits  during 
normal  times  tend  to  rise  faster  than 
wages  and  salaries.  From  1922  to  1929, 
industrial  profits  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  7  percent  per  year,  while 
the  wages  of  factory  labor  rose  by  less 
than  2  percent. 

After  a  severe  depression  in  the  old 
days,  it  took  some  time  to  saturate  the 
markets  with  goods.  In  these  days  of 
mass  production,  when  such  industries 
as  the  automobile  industry  can  turn  out 
tens  of  thousands  of  automobiles  a  day. 
it  takes  a  comparatively  short  time  be- 
fore the  effective  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket are  met.  The  productivity  of  labor 
is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  When 
production  climbed  up,  some  months 
ago,  to  70  percent  of  the  1929  level,  the 
number  of  man  hours  employed  had 
reached  but  55  percent  of  that  of  1929. 
All  of  these  trends  are  leading  to  in- 
creasing insecurity. 

THIS  increasing  insecurity  leads  to 
lower  national  income,  and  an  in- 
evitable demand  for  higher  appropria- 
tions for  relief,  insurance  and  public 
works;  to  counter  demands  on  the  part  of 
property  for  meager  appropriations  and 
lower  taxes;  to  increasing  social  tensions 
and  disturbances  followed,  it  may  be, 
by  ever  greater  attempts  at  suppression, 
and  from  many  quarters,  to  an  adven- 
ture abroad  as  a  way  out.  The  suppres- 
sions and  the  red-baiting  hysteria  now 
so  prevalent  and  our  big  army  and  navy 
appropriations — the  largest  peacetime 
appropriations  of  any  nation  in  the 
world — are  ominous  signs,  New  Deal 
or  no  New  Deal,  toward  further  in- 
ternational wars. 

The  way  out  is  in  the  direction  of  a 
society  in  which  the  resources  of  the 
community  can  be  planned  and  fully 
utilized  for  the  common  good.  Such  a 
planned  economy  will  involve  many 
fundamental  changes.  It  will  involve, 
in  the  first  place,  a  transfer  of  industry 
from  private  to  public  or  social  owner- 
ship. 

For  under  any  system  of  private 
ownership,  there  are  bound  to  be  great 
and  unjust  inequalities  of  wealth,  based 
not  on  differences  in  ability  or  produc- 
tivity, but  on  differences  in  amount  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  deeds  to  houses 
and  land  owned  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  Brookings  Institution  brought 
out  that  in  1929,  36,000  families,  con- 
stituting one  tenth  of  one  percent  of 
the  families  of  the  country,  obtained 
as  much  as  11,600,000  of  the  poorer 
families  who  had  $1500  a  year  or  less. 
In  other  words,  each  of  those  75,000  on 
the  higher  levels  obtained  an  income 
equal  to  the  income  of  320  families 


down  below.  No  wonder  that  the 
masses  were  in  no  position  to  purchase 
enough  to  keep  industries  going  at  their 
capacity!  Under  an  economy  in  which 
society  owned  the  basic  industries,  in- 
come would  be  based  on  service  ren- 
dered, not  on  property  owned.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  great  service- 
income  group  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  going. 

Unified  planning  without  social  own- 
ership is  impossible.  Each  one  of  us 
can  plan  fairly  well  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty we  own.  But  it  is  difficult  indeed 
to  plan  how  best  to  utilize  property 
that  doesn't  belong  to  us.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  for  society  to  make  and 
carry  out  plans  regarding  industrial 
production,  distribution  and  invest- 
ment, when  industrial  capital  resides 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals  intent  on  obtaining  a 
maximum  profit.  Society  can  forbid 
certain  extreme  uses  of  private  prop- 
erty, but  it  cannot  plan  affirmatively 
and  scientifically  the  positive  uses  of 
such  property.  This  has  been  seen  in 
the  lumber  industry,  where  after  years 
of  attempted  regulation,  less  than  5 
percent  of  private  holdings  are  follow- 
ing forestry  practices.  It  is  seen  in  the 
oil  industry  where  we  still  found  in 
1934  in  one  field  alone  a  billion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  wasted  each  day. 

It  is  true  that  under  our  capitalist 
system,  individual  industries,  such  as 
the  steel  industry,  can  agree  on  certain 
standards  of  production,  prices,  quality, 
and  the  like.  But  usually  such  agree- 
ments lead  to  restricted  production,  to 
high  prices,  to  stabilization  on  the  basis 
of  scarcity.  And  the  greater  that  sta- 
bility in  the  steel  industry,  the  greater 
the  instability  oftentimes  in  the  automo- 
bile, mining  and  other  industries. 


Social  planning  based  on  social  own- 
ership would  eliminate  the  bureaucracy 
found  in  all  of  our  private  monopolies 
and  would  provide  for  a  functional 
control  of  industry  under  which  work- 
er, consumer  and  technician  were  ade- 
quately represented. 

It  would  organize  public  production 
in  large  part  in  the  corporate  form  of 
industry,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Port  of  New  York,  a 
form  which  leads  to  greater  flexibility 
and  gives  an  opportunity  for  wider  in- 
itiative than  does  the  older  departmen- 
tal form. 

A  SOCIALIZED  society  would  be 
faced  with  many  other  problems. 
There  would  be  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing as  much  centralization  of  control  as 
was  necessary  to  effect  the  greatest  econ- 
omies, and  as  much  decentralization  as 
was  required  to  stimulate  the  largest 
possible  local  participation  in  industry. 
There  would  be  the  problem  of 
coordinating  and  unifying  industry 
through  regional  and  national  economic 
councils;  of  giving  a  due  place  to  volun- 
tary cooperative  groupings  side  by  side 
with  public  enterprise;  of  preserving 
and  extending  civil  liberties;  of  stimu- 
lating the  most  socially  useful  incen- 
tives to  industrial  activities,  and  of 
developing  a  world,  not  a  purely  na- 
tional, point  of  view  in  investments, 
trade  and  the  allocation  of  raw  ma- 
terials. 

These  problems  are  not  easy  to  solve. 
But  their  solution  would  mean  the  re- 
versal of  our  present  drift  toward  in- 
creasing insecurity,  dictatorship  and  in- 
dustrial and  international  conflicts,  now 
accelerating  under  capitalism,  and  an 
onward  march  toward  the  good  lif' 
for  all. 


Planning  and  Free  Enterprise 

BY  HARLOW  S.  PERSON 

"The  strategic  points  of  planning  lie  in  the  field  of  consumption 
rather  than  in  the  field  of  production." 


t  1  1HE  producer  who  makes  a  line 

of  goods   to   please  himself  and 

•*~   expects  the  consumer  to  accept  it, 

is  obsolete.  He  belonged  to  the  area  of 

a   scarcity   economy.   During  the   past 

fifteen  years  the  trend  in  management 

has  been  toward  analysis  of  consumer 


desires  and  choices,  market  analysis, 
flexible  production  schedules,  continu- 
ous modification  of  them,  hand-to- 
mouth  purchase  of  materials,  stock 
control,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  avoid 
frozen  inventories.  On  a  consumers' 
market  the  kingship  of  the  consumer 
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has  become  a  reality.  Some  producers 
have  arranged  for  continuous  reports 
from  retail  outlets  concerning  the 
changes  in  salability  of  items,  and  many 
have  statistical  departments  engaged  in 
continuous  analysis  of  orders  to  procure 
running  curves  of  item  sales.  Produc- 
tion schedules  are  controlled  and  peri- 
odically changed  in  the  light  of  these 
analyses. 

A^JY  national  planning  whose  objec- 
tive is  "to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple the  highest  possible  material  and  cul- 
tural standard  of  living"  is  confronted  by 
essentially  the  same  problem.  With  an 
exception  to  be  noted,  it  is  not  at  all 
a  matter  of  telling  consumers  what  they 
may  have;  it  is  a  matter  of  ascertaining 
what  they  desire.  The  highest  standard 
of  living  will  be  more  surely  achieved 
by  basing  plans  on  free  individual 
choice.  The  planning  must  promote 
opportunity  for  intelligent  choices,  of 
course,  chiefly  by  controls  that  compel 
producers  to  present  specifications  of 
products,  especially  those  that  are  syn- 
thetic, as  the  greater  number  now  are. 
Therefore  one  part  of  the  new  plan- 
ning institution  must  be  concerned  with 
ascertaining  consumer  choices  among 
the  items  offered  by  industry.  This  is 
the  opposite  of  regimentation  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  exceptions  to  free  choice  would 
result  from  a  policy  of  conservation  of 
non-replaceable  assets  and  provision  for 
their  wisest  long  run  use.  These  assets 
would  probably  not  be  numerous,  but 
with  respect  to  them  policy  and  action 
would  have  to  be  positive.  It  might  in- 
volve public  ownership,  or  establish- 
ment of  quotas  for  private  owners,  or 
control  through  prices.  In  the  field  of 
land  use  it  might  involve  zoning,  and 
coordination  of  the  uses  to  which  vari- 
ous areas  are  devoted.  This  would  re- 
sult in  limitations  to  freedom  of  use  by 
owners  of  certain  resources,  but  not  in 
regimentation  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers generally  in  any  fundamental 
way. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  planning  stability 
of  purchasing  power  that  institutional 
planning  would  find  its  most  strategic 
problems  and  its  greatest  opportunity. 
Here  regimentation  as  generally  under- 
stood would  be  limited;  regulations  re- 
stricting freedom  of  certain  individual 
activities  would  be  required,  but  these 
would  not  properly  be  characterized  as 
constituting  regimentation. 

Aggregate  nominal  purchasing  power 
would,  of  course,  be  a  function  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange,  and  would  de- 
pend on  aggregate  production  of 
commodities  and  services  desired,  ex- 
changed and  consumed.  This  produc- 
tion would  be  the  automatic  product  of 


the  entire  planning  process.  The  more 
nearly  production  meets  demand,  in 
detail  and  without  waste,  the  greater 
the  aggregate  nominal  purchasing 
power. 

However,  the  effectiveness  of  nom- 
inal purchasing  power  depends  pri- 
marily on  its  distribution  among  con- 
sumers; particularly  the  relations  of 
wages,  dividends,  interest  and  rent,  the 
proportions  devoted  to  needed  invest- 
ment spending  and  to  consumer  spend- 
ing, the  stability  of  the  price  level,  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  whole  price  struc- 
ture. 

These  are  not  unit  factors;  they  are 
compound.  Many  other  more  nearly 
unit  factors  must  be  controlled  through 
general  and  specific  regulations  to  bring 
about  suitable  circumstances  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  these:  management  or 
regulation  of  the  currency,  banking 
generally,  credit,  investment,  taxation, 
and  price  relations  within  the  price 
structure.  Regulation  of  price  relations 
would  of  course  offer  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties and  would  probably  require  pub- 
lic ownership  and  operation  of  many 
basic  services  and  industries,  including 
particularly  those  that  are  monopolistic 
when  privately  owned,  as  evidenced  by 
the  relation  between  rigidity  of  price 
and  flexibility  of  production  (employ- 
ment). In  other  instances  general  direct 
regulation  of  basic  industries  might  be 
necessary — limited  dividend  private  cor- 
porations. In  still  others  the  yardstick 
principle  might  have  to  be  expressed 
through  competing  public  enterprises. 
What,  when  and  how  can  be  deter- 
mined only  after  planning  has  been 
begun;  until  planning  has  been  under 
way  all  the  pertinent  data  will  not  be 
available  for  these  determinations. 

THIS  matter  of  data  is  fundamental. 
It  may  be  true  generally  that  those 
who  gather  data  are  not  good  at  deter- 
mining policies  and  formulating  plans; 
the  functions  require  different  orders  of 
talent.  But  this  generalization  should 
not  be  pushed  too  far.  The  two  orders 
of  talent  are  supplementary,  and  each 
is  incomplete  without  the  other.  One  of 
our  greatest  financier-industrialists- — 
exaggerating  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis— once  said  that  he  no  longer 
has  to  make  decisions;  "The  planning 
people  do  that  for  me."  What  he  meant 
was,  of  course,  that  the  area  within 
which  he  has  to  use  his  ripe  judgment 
is  delimited  by  inescapable  conclusions 
presented  by  the  planning  data;  that  he 
can  focus  his  mind  strictly  on  making 
judgments  and  does  not  have  to  com- 
plicate his  problem  by  guessing  at  the 
facts. 

The  experienced  industrial  engineer 
who  inspects  a  planning  room  does  not 


attach  major  importance  to  the  presence 
of  conventional  functionaries  —  heads  of 
routing,  scheduling,  order-of-work  and 
other  units.  He  asks  to  see  the  data 
files.  The  quantity,  quality  and  organi- 
zation of  data,  not  primarily  the  func- 
tionaries, tell  him  whether  effective 
planning  is  likely  to  be  realized  in  that 
enterprise.  Bills  to  set  up  such  a  unit  so 
far  have  come  vainly  before  Congress 
and  much  discussion  has  overlooked 
that  fundamental  necessity. 

So  it  must  be  in  social-economic 
planning.  Before  those  agencies  which 
are  to  determine  policies  and  formulate 
plans  can  do  either  of  these  effectively 
—  let  us  assume  they  are  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  —  there  must 
be  basic  data  relative  to  their  problems 
available.  These  data  must  be  current 
and  reflect  the  continuous  changes  of 
a  dynamic  society.  Only  a  functional- 
ized  planning  unit  can  procure,  classify 
and  analyze  them. 


E  strategic  points  of  planning  lie  in 
-L  the  field  of  consumption  rather  than 
in  the  field  of  production  and  in  this 
field,  there  is  apparently  only  moderate 
call  for  regimentation  in  the  nature  of 
immediate  and  direct  control  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  also  that,  given  the  general  con- 
trols necessary  to  carry  out  plans  for 
promotion  of  individual  choice  in  con- 
sumption and  ascertainment  of  current 
trends  therein,  and  for  maintenance  of 
widely  distributed  purchasing  power, 
there  need  be  little  direct  control  in  the 
field  of  production. 

In  production,  as  an  experimental  be- 
ginning at  any  rate,  individual  initia- 
tive as  a  great  economic  force  should 
be  allowed  a  fairly  open  field.  Given 
complete  public  information  concerning 
the  course  of  voluntary  demand  among 
the  items  offered  for  consumption,  and 
the  relation  there  to  the  existing  produc- 
tion capacity  for  each  line;  and  given 
also  controls  that  would  keep  invest- 
ment spending  and  consumption  spend- 
ing in  balance,  regulate  the  issue  of 
new  securities,  maintain  a  stable  gen- 
eral price  level,  and  promote  flexibility 
within  the  price  structure,  individual 
initiative  in  production  could  apparently 
be  considered  a  beneficent  force  in  the 
achievement  of  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  a  people.  One  can  envisage  on 
the  foundation  of  controlled  service  en- 
terprises and"  basic-materials  industries 
a  great  superstructure  of  free  enter- 
prises, most  of  them  small  or  medium- 
sized  in  nature,  that  produce  and  offer 
goods  having  individual  use  and  style 
characteristics  —  a  superstructure  of  high- 
ly productive  competitive  industry  rest- 
ing on  the  foundation  of  controlled 
basic  service  and  materials  enterprises. 
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DRIFT     AND     DESIGN 


Our  modem  lot,  Arthur  E.  Morgan  points  out  on  a  later 
page,  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  our  Indian  prede- 
cessors by  the  extent  to  which  we  have  substituted  design 
for  drift  and  undirected  circumstance.  The  group  of 
articles  which  follow  trace  that  change  in  our  efforts 


to  find  a  workable  design  not  only  for  roads  and  rivers 
but  also  for  the  channels  of  human  nature.  Among  these 
is  the  always-changing  network  of  our  common  life  in 
government,  where  with  forethought  and  without  and  in 
spite  of  it  we  are  evolving  patterns  for  ourselves 


The  Real  Constitution 

— and  the  Supreme  Court 
BY  KARL  N.  LLEWELLYN 


THE  American  People  need  to  take  stock  again. 
They  need  especially  to  take  stock  of  their  Consti- 
tution and  their  Supreme  Court.  This  is,  first, 
because  they  believe  so  strongly  in  both,  and  secondly, 
because  they  know  so  little  about  either.  Which  last 
would  not  so  much  matter,  if  the  Constitution  and  the 
Supreme  Court  were  not  once  more  beginning  to  matter 
very  much  indeed.  Once  in  so  often,  they  do  begin  to 
matter;  then  we  are  in  for  signs  and  portents,  and  for 
reexamination,  and  for  important  change,  for  change — 
as  we  shall  see — in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sedition  Act  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury not  only  was  a  powerful  factor  in  producing  single- 
party  rule  for  twenty-four  years;  it  also  put  real  teeth 
into  the  provision  for  freedom  of  speech  for  close  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  matter  of  Negro  slavery 
got  folk  much  exercised  over  the  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  attempt  to  settle  it,  in  the  Dred  Scott 
Case,  left  that  body  with  prestige  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  actual  settlement  not  only  wiped  out  lives  and 
homes;  it  wiped  out  the  power  of  secession;  it  expropri- 
ated property  in  colored  men;  it  gave  us  new  Amend- 
ments which  expressly  limited  state  action  without 
providing  any  equivalent  balance  in  the  nation. 

Later,  when  tight  money  and  "trusts"  turned  debtors, 
farmers,  and  little  business  people  into  embattled  foes  of 
"soulless  corporations,"  the  Constitution  again  changed, 
and  hugely:  the  judges,  who  up  to  1885  had  let  their 
power  to  veto  legislation  and  executive  action  lie  rather 
quiescent,  woke  up  and  set  to  work.  Now  a  power  which 
is  not  exercised,  or  which  is  exercised  only  where  it 
doesn't  hurt — that  is  one  thing.  But  a  power  which  the 
power-holder  has  -the  habit  of  exercising,  and  exercising 
even  when  it  does  hurt — that  is  a  very  different  thing.  It 
then  begins  to  matter,  and  needs  to  be  inquired  into.  The 
more  it  matters,  the  more  vital  the  inquiry.  The  Con- 
stitution and  the  Supreme  Court  have  consequently 
emerged  since  1933  from  the  realm  of  the  elementary 
civics  book,  from  the  sanctum  of  the  revered  and  undis- 
turbed, of  the  immaterial  but  vaguely  wonderful.  It  is 
time  to  understand  them. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  began  as  a 
Document.  It  grew,  it  was  struggled  over,  in  a  conven- 
tion. Men  argued;  men 


After  some  time,  the  Document  was  adopted  as  our  Con- 
stitution. This,  you  will  recall,  was  almost  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

But  the  Document  is  not  any  longer  our  real  Constitu- 
tion. A  real  Constitution  is  something  which  really  con- 
stitutes —  i.e.,  which  really  frames  a  going  government. 
To  make  sense,  a  Constitution  must  frame  and  control 
the  government;  to  make  sense,  it  must  frame  and  con- 
trol a  going  government.  The  Document  does  not 
any  longer  do  this.  It  does  not  say  how  great,  or 
of  what  kind,  governmental  powers  are:  it  says  for 
instance  nothing  of  the  banking  system,  or  the  Hoover- 
Roosevelt  RFC.  The  Document  is  today  in  first  in- 
stance a  patriotic  symbol,  like  the  Flag.  It  stands  for 
the  framework  of  our  Government,  in  the  minds  of  the 
People. 


country  of  ours  has  developed  a  curious  and 
-L  altogether  American  way  of  dealing  with  the  dilem- 
ma of  having  at  once  a  nominal  and  unchanging,  and  a 
real  and  always  changing,  Constitution.  Since  nobody 
else  was  doing  the  job  effectively  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  took  upon  itself  the  job  of  deciding  — 
whenever  it  got  a  chance  —  whether  a  particular  legisla- 
tive act  or  administrative  ruling  was,  or  was  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  "Constitution,"  meaning,  by  that,  originally, 
the  Document;  but  meaning  by  it,  today,  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  in  the  past  about  the  Document  or 
about  the  Supreme  Court's  own  theory  of  what  is  basic 
to  our  government.  For  one  reason  or  another,  the  non- 
judicial  branches  of  the  government  have  not  only  let 
the  Supreme  Court  get  away  with  this,  but  they  have 
fallen  into  the  practice  of  jumping  according  to  the  way 
the  Supreme  Court  happens  to  push  the  button.  This  is 
not  laid  down  in  the  Document.  Get  out  a  copy  and 
examine  it.  Like  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
makes  good  reading. 

As  you  read  it,  you  will  find  that  in  the  Document,  the 
Supreme  Court  sizes  up  as  a  rather  minor  phase  of  gov- 
ernment, largely  to  be  controlled  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
little  mentioned.  Its  mention  is  largely  in  terms  of  how 
little  it  will  be  allowed  to  do,  except  as  Congress  wills, 
and  of  how  much  Congress  can  do  to  it.  Article  III,  Sec- 

tion 2  recites  a  number  of 


compromised  and  agreed, 
in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
their  day;  men  set  about 
the  dish-washing  job  of  get- 
ting results  put  into  words. 
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"Horse-sense  about  the  (acts  of  life  and  govern- 
ment" says  Mr.  Llewellyn  of  his  story,  which  tells 
how  we  get  around  the  dilemma  of  having  both  an 
unchanging  and  an  always  changing  Constitution 


types  of  case  to  which  "the 
judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend." But  it  then  provides 
that  "In  all  cases  affecting 
Ambassadors,  other  public 
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Ministers,  and  those  to  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact, 
with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make."  (My  italics.)  And  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts  are  entirely  within  the  regulation  of  Congress. 

WHAT  this  means  is  obvious.  If,  for  example,  an 
Eighteenth  Amendment  "prohibits,"  but  no 
Volstead  Act  implements  the  prohibition,  then  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  remains  air.  If  the  Document 
prescribes  a  census,  or  a  reapportionment  of  representa- 
tives, and  Congress  makes  no  appropriation  for  the  one, 
or  takes  no  action  as  to  the  other,  the  prescription  remains 
air.  If  Congress  proceeds  to  limit  the  Supreme  Court's 
jurisdiction,  as  it  is  expressly  empowered  to  do;  or  to 
swamp  the  Court  with  new  members  more  vigorously 
than  was  done  in  1837  by  again  increasing  its  size;  or  to 
threaten  to  reduce  pensions  to  nothing,  and  withhold 
appropriations  for  salaries,  the  Court  has  no  protection. 
Its  real  protection  lies  in  a  feeling  deeply  held  by  the 
public,  and  by  the  legislators,  and  by  the  executive,  that 
an  independent  and  active  Supreme  Judiciary  is  a  price- 
less asset;  but  that  feeling  is  as  little  prescribed  by  the 
Document  as  is  the  Court's  own  power  of  veto.  And  it 
should  no  more  prevent  intelligent  remodelling  of  the 
Court's  practices  in  constitutional  cases  than  it  has  pre- 
vented such  remodelling  in  the  field  of  private  civil  cases 
and  procedure. 

Indeed,  the  important  thing  about  the  whole  of  our 
working  Constitution  is  that  it  is  not  embodied  in  a 
Document.  It  rests,  instead,  in  the  essential  ways  in 
which  people  act  about  our 
government,  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  believe 
(whether  they  understand 
them  or  not)  so  hard  that 
they  will  fight,  rather  than 
have  them  changed.  For 
some  decades  now,  one  of 
these  ways  has  consisted  in 
letting  the  Court — or,  better, 
a  majority  of  the  Court — 
have  the  last  say  on  what  we 
can,  and  what  we  cannot  do, 
by  government.  I  think  there 
is  much  sense  in  this.  If  you 
examine  the  Court's  record 
over  a  century  and  a  half 
you  will  find  not  so  many 
cases  in  which  you  quarrel 
with  its  decision,  and  you 
will  find  it  hard  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  its  effect 
on  the  body  politic  has  been 
wholesome  enough. 

But    one    can    have    too 
much,  even  of  a  good  thing. 


Folk  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  are  not  hav- 
ing too  much  of  this  Court.  If  the  Great  Document  had 
indeed  expressly  given  power  to  the  Court  to  decide 
what  could,  and  what  could  not,  be  done  by  government, 
then  there  might  be  little  to  do  but  sit  and  suffer,  or  else 
to  undergo  that  long-drawn-out  pain  known  as  Amend- 
ment. For  power  which  is  both  express  and  exercised 
is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  But  if  it  is  only  either  express  or 
exercised,  things  can  be  done.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Court's  power  and  duty  rest  where  any  sane  power  and 
duty  should  rest:  in  practice,  and  in  felt  need,  and  in  the 
history  of  trying  to  get  things  done  somehow,  with  what- 
ever we  have  at  hand  to  work  with.  For  a  while,  the 
Court  was  very  much  at  hand,  and  proved  very  useful.  It 
was  a  success,  because  it  was  useful;  so  notably  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  federal  power  under  Marshall.  Let  me  say 
this  again:  the  reason  why  it  was  a  success  is,  because  in 
stepping  far  beyond  the  bounds  laid  out  for  the  action 
of  the  Court  by  the  Document,  the  Court  served  an 
emergent  need  in  the  community.  To  serve  that  is  any 
court's  function.  The  assumption  and  use  of  the  power 
have  depended  on  the  results.  They  will  continue  to  de- 
pend on  the  continuing  results.  A  certain  leeway  the 
Court  has,  to  go  wrong  in;  that  is  the  price  one  must 
pay  for  giving  any  governmental  institution  leeway  to 
go  right  in.  But  leeway,  overstepped  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, means  trouble. 

To  sum  up  thus  far:  if  you  tell  me  both  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  certain  Document  drawn  up  in  1787  and 
adopted  in  1789,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  its  offi- 
cial and  final  interpreter  and  expounder,  then  you  are 
telling  me  nonsense.  For  if  the  Constitution  is  nothing 
but  a  Document,  then  what  the  Supreme  Court  docs 


The  Constitution,  soon  to  be  moved  from  its  glass  case  in  the  Library  of  Consress 
(above)  to  a  special  shrine  in  the  new  National  Archives  Building  (right),  is  on  display 
without  its  amendments  which  have  been  left  behind  in  the  State  Department  files 
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when  it  declares  a  statute  unconstitutional  is  itself  uncon- 
stitutional. But  it  would  be  silly  to  think  the  Court's 
action  unconstitutional,  so  long  as  the  Court  is  obeyed. 
Hence:  the  place  to  look  for  the  real  Constitution  is 
mostly  outside  the  Document. 

This  is  important,  because  of  the  mode  of  change. 
From  the  beginning  we  have  been  at  work  changing  the 
real  Constitution  by  simply  changing  it.  Informally,  and 
without  express  vote  of  three  quarters  of  the  states.  The 
President  simply  becomes  the  head  of  his  party.  A  Presi- 
dent simply  does  not  run  for  a  third  term.  Administra- 
tion senators  simply  do  control  patronage.  Federal  judges 
are  simply  selected  from  the  locality.  The  Supreme  Court 
simply  assumes  a  veto  power.  And  it  decides  cases  by 
majority.  And  it  announces  dissenting  opinions.  All  these 
things  are  going  parts  of  the  going  Constitution.  They 
came,  without  changing  the  language  in  the  Document. 
They  can  go,  as  they  came,  without  changing  that  lan- 
guage. To  amend,  we  do  not  require  to  amend. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we  had  not  had,  and 
did  not  now  have  facilities  for  changing  our  real  Constitu- 
tion thus  informally.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  figure 
how  our  present  population,  Maine  to  California,  Florida 
to  Washington,  could  even  begin  to  be  governed,  if  the 
operations  of  governing  really  were  controlled  and  strait- 
jacketed  by  the  unchanging  terms  of  a  Document  framed 
before  railroads,  before  the  regime  of  business  corpora- 
tions, before  our  banking  systems,  before  our  factories. 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  what  has  grown  up  around 
and  beside  and  over  and  under  the  Document,  and 
which  is  not  written  at  all,  is  more  important  than  the 
Document,  bigger  than  the  Document  ever  thought  of 
being,  and  has  vastly  more  influence  on  our  lives.  This 


is  just  horse-sense  about  the  facts  of  life  and  government. 
It  is  horse-sense  which  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  For,  as  already  indicated,  one  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  real,  going,  unwritten  Constitution 
consists  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  throw  acts  of  the 
legislature  or  the  executive  out,  as  being  unconstitutional. 
If  we  look  long  enough  to  understand  how  the  Court  got 
that  power  and  developed  it,  it  may  shed  some  light  on 
what  can  be  done  about  it:  for  history  shows  that  changes 
which  are  not  buttressed  by  express  Documentary  lan- 
guage need  no  express  Amendment  language  to  be 
changed  again. 


Photographs — Harris  &  Ewing 


Court  got  the  power  not  by  taking  it,  but  by 
JL  getting  away  with  the  taking.  The  getting  away  is 
what  counts.  Anybody  can  claim  power;  but  the  claim 
does  not  become  significant  until  other  people  start 
acquiescing  in  the  power's  exercise.  Once,  for  instance, 
one  Andrew  Jackson  refused  to  obey  the  Court.  The 
Court  was  stumped.  Later  a  certain  Abraham  Lincoln 
refused  to  obey  the  Court.  The  Court  was  stumped.  If 
the  Chief  Executive,  today  or  tomorrow,  should  decide  to 
disregard  the  Court's  decision  that  a  given  statute  was 
unconstitutional,  the  Court  would  be  stumped.  The  pow- 
er which  the  Court  holds,  it  holds  on  sufferance.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  follow  the  skill  with  which  the 
Court,  through  most  of  its  history,  has  stayed  within  the 
range  in  which  it  was  pretty  clear  in  advance  that  the 
sufferance  would  continue  after  the  decision,  and  thus 
made  easy  our  general  acquiescence  in  its  power.  Mar- 
shall was  an  exception;  only  with  the  impeachment  of 
Chase  did  his  knees  weaken.  Save  for  him,  when  popu- 
lar feeling  is  running  overwhelmingly  along  some  line, 
the  Court  has  rather  regularly  upheld  the 
IHB  legislation  (as  with  the  Gold  Clause  Case); 
or  avoided  passing  on  the  point  until  feeling 
quiets  down  (as  with  some  of  the  measures 
controlling  business  during  the  war)  ;  or  else 
the  Court  has  shortly  drawn  in  its  horns  and 
walked  softly  for  a  while,  as  it  did  after 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  agitation  against  too 
much  "government  by  injunction."  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  another  spell  of 
horn-drawing  and  soft  walking  may  be  in 
the  offing  now;  the  TVA  decision,  with  its 
immediate  effect  on  reducing  clamor  for  con- 
trol of  the  Court,  starts  the  observer  to  pon- 
dering. But  even  if  so,  soft  walking  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  Leeway  overstepped  too 
often  is  leeway  which  needs  narrowing,  to 
guard  the  future. 

Now  what  is  the  value  to  us  of  leaving  this 
body  of  nine  men  with  a  veto,  which  connot 
be  overridden,  on  Acts  of  Congress  and  acts 
of  the  President?  It  is  touted  as  a  device  to 
keep  us  from  overhasty  action.  It  does  keep 
legislators  from  a  good  deal  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination. But  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  been 
particularly  effective  (Continued  on  page266) 
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The  American  Bent  for  Planning 


BY  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN 


PLANNING     is    not 
something    new;    it 
is  the  very  stuff  ot 
which  civilization  has  been 
made.    Nearly    every    be- 
ginning     of      civilization 

was  under  conditions  where  individual  men  could  not 
survive  alone,  but  were  compelled  to  work  together  and 
plan  together.  The  lands  of  Egypt  could  not  be  irrigated 
to  full  advantage  by  individuals  working  alone.  Neces- 
sity compelled  men  to  plan  and  work  together,  and  a 
great  civilization  was  born  out  of  that  planning.  Most 
great  civilizations  originated,  not  in  well-watered  lands, 
but  in  the  desert  or  waste  places,  where  cooperation  and 
planning  on  a  large  scale  were  compelled,  as  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, India,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  The  most  advanced  of 
our  American  Indians  were  those  who  were  compelled 
to  plan  together  for  irrigating  desert  lands.  In  engineer- 
ing work  in  the  West  we  have  followed  and  enlarged 
irrigation  ditches  which  have  a  traditional  history  run- 
ning back  400  years  before  Columbus. 

Plans  set  going  to  prevent  great  floods  helped  develop 
the  great  civilization  of  China.  On  the  rocky  and  forbid- 
ding coasts  of  Scandinavia  the  sheer  necessity  for  com- 
munities to  plan  and  work  together  to  build  and  man 
community  ships  that  would  weather  the  open  seas, 
was  a  compulsion  to  civilization.  It  was  for  them  a 
choice  of  planning  and  working  together,  or  of  starving. 
Out  of  that  compulsion  of  necessity  and  that  planning 
came  the  far-flung  dominance  of  the  Norsemen.  Rome 
held  together  the  greatest  empire  in  history  by  planning. 
The  Roman  roads,  well  planned  and  built,  reached  north 
to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  eastward  almost  to  India,  and 
westward  to  the  furthermost  point  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula. 

Planning  has  been  characteristic  of  all  great  peoples— 
the  greater  their  civilization,  the  more  extensive  its 
scope.  It  is  not  some  vague  theoretical  process  carried 
out  in  some  mysterious  way.  It  is  simply  effort  to  meet 
pressing  problems  in  the  most  effective  manner  on  a 
large  enough  scale  to  get  the  best  possible  results  and 
with  an  eye  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

Primitive  men,  like  the  lower  animals,  for  the  most 
part  took  nature  as  they  found  it.  They  ate  wild  fruits, 
chased  wild  animals  in  the  forest,  and  gathered  shell 
fish  on  the  shore.  It  is  estimated  that  when  America 
was  discovered  there  were  about  half  a  million  natives 
in  the  area  which  is  now  the  United  States.  Yet  with  this 
half  million  population  the  country  was  overcrowded. 
Tribes  ranged  over  the  land  as  they  exhausted  the  food 
supply.  Miami,  Florida,  and  the  Miami  and  Maumee 


Civilization  is  the  fruit  of  design,  says  Chairman 
Morgan,  surveying  from  the  Tennessee  Valley 
the  wider  story  of  man's  conquest  of  nature  to 
which  tradition  has  set  and  can  set  no  bounds 


Rivers  in  Ohio  bear  the 
name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
who  migrated  and  fought 
their  way  north  from 
Florida  as  they  killed  off 
the  wild  game  and  ex- 
hausted the  food  supply  along  the  way.  The  total  popu- 
lation involved  in  this  historic  Miami  migration  was 
probably  less  than  that  of  one  of  the  third  or  fourth 
rate  cities  which  now  exist  in  its  path. 

1ODAY  the  United  States  contains  two  or  three 
hundred  times  as  many  men  as  were  living  here 
when  a  rumor  drifted  across  the  prairies  to  the  Pueblo 
Indians  that  a  strange  race  had  appeared  in  the  East — 
men  whose  faces  were  white  as  snow  and  who  lived  in 
houses  that  floated  on  the  water — houses  that  had  wings. 
A  more  significant  and  portentous,  if  less  picturesque, 
description  would  have  been  that  a  race  of  men  had 
come  who  had  a  persistent  habit  of  trying  to  improve  on 
nature. 

Comparing  the  lot  of  the  hundred  and  thirty  million 
inhabitants  of  our  country  today  with  that  of  the  half 
million  who  lived  here  four  hundred  years  ago,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
population  has  more  security  of  person,  food,  and  shelter 
than  did  the  bare  half  million  who  seemed  to  them- 
selves to  be  too  many  for  the  land  to  support.  The  white 
man's  more  favorable  lot  is  due  to  the  greater  extent 
to  which  he  has  substituted  design  and  control  for  drift 
and  undirected  circumstance. 

To  matter-of-fact  people,  this  process  of  improving 
on  nature  may  seem  to  be  nearly  finished,  but  to  creative- 
minded,  imaginative,  and  aspiring  men  it  has  just  begun. 
Compared  with  the  Indians  we  have  achieved  a  stable 
and  economical  food  supply.  Yet  agricultural  specialists 
state  that  if  the  best  of  present  farming  methods  were 
everywhere  used,  less  than  one  fifth  of  our  present  farm 
land  would  support  our  population.  And  some  imagina- 
tive minds  see  that  as  only  the  beginning.  During  the 
past  year  certain  men  with  a  bent  of  curiosity  have  experi- 
mented with  raising  such  crops  as  potatoes  and  tomatoes 
entirely  without  the  use  of  soil.  Planted  on  beds  of  straw 
or  leaves  where  their  roots  can  reach  through  wire  net- 
ting into  shallow  troughs  containing  plant  food  dis- 
solved in  water,  tomatoes  and  potatoes  bear  twenty  or 
thirty  times  as  much  as  in  a  similar  area  when  planted 
in  good  soil.  At  this  rate  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
agricultural  area  of  the  United  States  would  produce  our 
food  supply.  Beyond  even  this  we  have  the  distant  pros- 
pect of  photosynthesis — the  direct  manufacture  of  food 
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products  from 
chemical  sub- 
stances by  the 
sun's  energy. 

The  whole 
content  of  civili- 
zation is  the  re- 
sult of  this  proc- 
ess of  improving 
on  nature.  This 
is  true  in  every 
realm  —  in  the 
physical  and  bio- 
logical worlds, 
and  also  in  the 
social  and  eco- 
nomic fields,  and 
in  the  develop- 
ment of  individ- 
ual personalities. 
Now  we  com- 
monly accept  the 
improvements  of 
the  past  as  being 
desirable  and 
necessary,  but  we 
often  think  of 
them  as  natural, 
just  as  a  small 
child  does  not 
clearly  distin- 
guish the  man- 
made  houses  and 
streets  of  his 
town  from  the 
natural  ground 
on  which  they 
were  built.  All 
alike  are  parts  of 

the  world  into  which  he  was  born.  Beginning  where  we 
find  ourselves,  we  take  past  achievements  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  in  those  phases  of  our  life  where  uncon- 
conquered  nature  still  holds  sway  it  often  seems  to  us 
to  be  unconquerable  and  inevitable.  We  find  persons 
who  lump  together  the  total  environment  into  which 
they  were  born,  the  winds  and  the  seasons,  the  hills  and 
streams,  human  instincts  and  appetites,  laws  and  cus- 
toms, railroads  and  factories,  commerce  and  the  arts, 
as  being  natural.  All  that  came  before  seems  normal, 
but  any  further  effort  at  mastery  of  vagrant  forces  seems 
to  be  violation  of  a  divine  and  inevitable  order.  In  a 
civilization  which  is  essentially  the  fruit  of  design  and 
of  mastery  over  nature  some  people  denounce  planning 
as  such,  as  something  inherently  sinister  and  evil,  and 
they  deny  that  modern  society  has  within  itself  the  power 
to  master  and  direct  the  forces  of  nature  and  to  make 
them  instruments  of  a  higher  order  of  human  purpose. 

Repeatedly  we  hear  it  said  that  America  has  reached 
its  present  high  average  of  well-being  by  rugged  indi- 
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From  the  report  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee: 
"The  capacity  to  think  in  terms  of  experience  larger 
than  that  which  comes  to  any  individual,  to  define 
distant  goals — to  arrange  highly  efficient  ways  and 
means  of  attaining  them — and  to  pursue  these  ends 
consistently,  yet  with  a  flexibility  which  permits 
adjustments  to  changing  conditions — is  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  institutional  planning."  (October  1 934) 


THE    OBJECT!' 


Report  of  the  Mississippi  Valley   Committee 

vidualism,  and  without  planning.  Insofar  as  this  is  true, 
at  what  price  was  it  achieved?  In  the  great  hardwood 
forests  of  the  Southern  highlands  it  takes  one  or  two 
hundred  years  for  a  tree  to  reach  maturity.  Mature  trees 
in  the  great  fir  and  redwood  forests  of  the  West  are 
from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  old.  We  are  con- 
suming those  forests  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required 
for  their  growth. 

For  the  twenty  thousand  years  or  more  since  the  gla- 
cial period  the  soil  of  our  country  has  been  gradually 
accumulating  nitrates,  phosphates  and  potash  in  the 
upper  layers.  Forest  roots  reached  into  the  subsoil  for 
plant  food  and  as  the  trees  died  and  decayed  the  fertile 
elements  were  concentrated  near  the  surface.  We  are  ex- 
hausting our  soils  by  cropping  and  erosion  at  such  a 
rate  that  we  probably  consume  the  equivalent  of  several 
thousand  years  of  accumulation  of  fertility  for  each  cen- 
tury of  use.  Millions  of  acres  are  already  wholly  de- 
stroyed. On  other  millions  of  acres  crops  are  less  than 
half  as  large  as  when  the  lands  were  new.  Even  now 
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American  farming  takes  away  or  loses  several  times  as 
much  plant  food  as  is  returned  to  the  soil  in  fertilizers. 
In  gold  and  silver  we  have  stripped  away  in  a  cen- 
tury long  geological  ages  of  accumulation.  In  placer  gold 
mining  we  have  destroyed  the  fertile  surface  soil  to  get 
the  gold  underneath.  In  phosphate  mining  we  are  de- 
stroying the  surface  soil  for  agriculture  by  digging  phos- 
phate rock  ten  thousand  times  faster  than  it  was  formed. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


The  great  iron  mines  of  Minnesota  were  the  most 
cheaply  operated  of  any  in  the  world.  Half  a  century  of 
mining  sees  them  approaching  exhaustion.  In  oil  and 
gas  we  are  probably  exhausting  a  million  years  of  ac- 
cumulation for  each  year  of  use. 

America  is  like  a  young  man  who  has  set  up  in  busi- 
ness with  money  inherited  from  his  father.  So  long  as 
his  checks  are  honored  at  the  bank  he  can  be  prosperous. 
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Take  the  TVA,  for  example,  says 
Chairman  Morgan.  The  main  power 
line  on  the  left  and  the  "tying 
in"  of  a  farmhouse  on  the  right 
illustrate  a  conspicuous  imme- 
diate result  of  a  vast  plan  that 
includes  navigation,  flood  and 
erosion  control  and  reforestation 


He  can  have  larger  offices, 
pay  higher  wages,  and  sell 
at  lower  prices,  than  his 
competitors.  They  may  seem 
small  and  stingy  to  him,  and 
may  seem  to  lack  his  daring 
and  imagination.  Only 
when  his  inherited  resources 
fail  do  his  actual  limitations 
become  evident.  Where  Eu- 
rope has  been  compelled  to 
plan  or  starve  in  the  use  of 
her  soils,  her  forests  and  her 
mines,  young  America  still 
has  credit  in  the  bank  of 
nature.  But  that  credit  is 

beginning  to  fail.  If  we  are  wise  we  will  not  wait  until 
disaster  is  upon  us.  We  will  begin  to  sober  up  and  to 
plan  the  best  possible  use  of  what  is  left. 

One  important  phase  of  planning  is  that  of  working 
out  plans  for  the  orderly  development  of  regions,  or 
areas,  in  which  there  are  common  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities. In  spite  of  the  claim  that  America  has  devel- 
oped without  planning,  there  have  been  instances  of  this 
sort  of  planning  for  the  problems  of  a  particular  region. 
It  used  to  be  true  that  if  Northern  cattle  were  shipped 
to  the  Southern  states  they  would  die  of  a  fever.  South- 
ern cattle  shipped  north  often  left  a  trail  of  fever  and 
death  among  local  cattle  along  their  route.  This  disease 
was  called  Texas  fever,  and  Northern  states  quarantined 
against  it.  Then  years  ago  two  government  employes 
made  a  brilliant  discovery.  They  found  this  Texas  fever 
was  due  to  microscopic  organisms  that  lived  part  of 
their  life  in  the  cattle,  and  part  in  cattle  ticks.  The  ticks 
would  get  the  disease  from  cattle  and  then  drop  off. 
Then  their  young,  who  still  had  the  disease,  would  get 
on  other  cattle  and  carry  the  disease  to  them. 

Now,  it  became  clear  that  if  cattle  ticks  could  be  elim- 
inated from  this  Southern  region,  Texas  fever  could  be 
eliminated,  and  good  breeds  of  cattle  could  be  moved 
down  there.  This  then  became  a  problem  of  regional 
planning,  as  only  this  particular  region  was  affected  in 
this  particular  way.  Slowly  the  Texas  fever  quarantine 
line  has  been  pushed  south  by  dipping  cattle  in  chem- 
ical baths  to  kill  the  infected  ticks,  and  finally,  as  a 
result  of  recent  relief  fund  expenditures,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  states  has  been  relieved  of  this 
blight.  This  brilliant  discovery  by  two  poorly  paid  gov- 
ernment employes  was  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  oi 
insect-borne  diseases  such  as  yellow  fever,  malaria,  and 
typhus.  It  has  shown  men  how  to  master  the  tropics,  and 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


was  perhaps  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in 
medicine. 

To  take  another  case,  the  harbor  facilities  about  New 
York  City  lay  in  two  states,  and  were  not  controlled 
by  any  single  governmental  agency.  So  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  was  formed  by  agreement  of  the  states 
and  of  the  national  government,  and  has  been  planning 
the  water  terminals,  tunnels,  and  bridges  in  that  area. 
That,  too,  is  regional  planning. 

In  the  days  when  lumbering  was  a  great  industry  in 
Minnesota,  logs  were  cut  in  the  North  and  floated  down 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  saw  mills  of  Minneapolis. 
There  were  many  shallow  side  channels  and  gravel 
bars  along  the  river  where  logs  would  be  stranded,  and 
so  the  loss  was  very  great.  Then  the  Mississippi  and 
Rum  River  Boom  Company  was  formed  to  make  a  plan 
for  controlling  the  river.  A  great  many  small  dams  were 
built  to  keep  logs  from  drifting  into  shallow  channels, 
floating  booms  were  built  to  keep  logs  from  lodging  on 
gravel  bars,  and  the  river  generally  was  managed  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  That,  too,  was  regional  planning. 

Planning  of  several  kinds  for  a  particular  region  is 
now  under  way  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  which  includes 
parts  of  seven  states  fed  by  the  Tennessee  River  system. 
Today  this  river  is  one  of  extremes — of  violent  floods 
that  tear  away  its  banks,  menace  the  cities  and  pour 
destruction  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  River  Val- 
leys below;  and  of  periods  of  drought,  when  the  waters 
run  very  low  and  navigation  is  impossible,  when  power 
development  is  largely  nullified.  Potentially,  the  Ten- 
nessee River  is  a  great  waterway  for  navigation.  By 
building  dams  on  its  tributaries  assistance  can  also  be 
given  to  flood  control  plans  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  More  than  that,  the  same  works  which  are  use- 
ful for  navigation  and  flood  (Continued  on  page  288) 
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THE  HICKORY  CHAIR  IS  COMING  TO  PIECES 

This  cartoon  by  E.  W.  Clay,  published  in  1831,  shows  Jackson's  Cabinet  resigning  and  the  controversy  over  states'  tights. 

Courtesy  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester 


MEN  AND  ISSUES 


Our  lively  history  of  political  cartooning  goes  back  to  1  764.     In 
course  of  the  years  the  style  of  the  cartoon  may  have  changed  but 
purpose  has  been  always  the  same — to  make  ridiculous  the  men  and 
issues  of  the  other  side.     When  satire  grows  most  hot,  and  carte 
manners  very  bad  indeed,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  is  fire  in  politi 
concerns,  and  that  John  Citizen  again  is  sitting  up  and  taking  not 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  GOING  TO  THE  RIGHT  HOUSE 
An  anonymous  cartoon  published  by  Currier  and  Ives  during  Lincoln's  campaign  in  1860.     Courtesy  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester 
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A  NICE  FAMILY  PARTY 

Grant  and  the  feast  from  the  public  purse.     A  lithograph  by  J.  Cameron,  published  by  Currier  and  Ives  in  1872. 

Courtesy  of  Kennedy  and  Company,  New  York 


LABOR 

CAPITAL. 
DOWN    WITH 

CAPITAL    LABO 


UP    WITH 
THE 

RED    FLAG 


CAPITAL. 

TH.S      FAIR    LAND   WILL    AGAIN     B£    CONVULSED 
IN  AGONY.  AND  THE  FIRCS  OF   LIBERTY  WILL  BLAZE 
FORTH    AGAIN  AS     THEY   DID    ONE   HUNDRED    YCAHS 
AGO  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  NATURAL  RIGHTS  OF    MftN. 
MR.  VOORHEES. 


STRIKED  STRIKE"  STRIKE!!!  AS     THEYftfi   TO    THE    LA? 


DOWN    WITH"  *ND    DRUNKEN 

.  i:il  "VVORKIN6MEN. 

CAP      TAL.  'I          TH«TS 

'    ,J  '"  COMMUM5M 


ALWAYS  KILLING  THE  GOOSE  THAT  LAYS  THE  GOLDEN  EGG 

Communistic  Statesman  (without  responsibility):  Nothing  in  it  after  all;  it's  too  bad;  now  I  thought  he  was  just  full  of  them. 
Thomas  Nast  for  Harper's  Weekly,  March  1 6, 1 878.     From  Culver  Service 
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A  MIGHTY  RISKV  EXPERIMENT 

Bryan  to  Workingman:  Now,  my  good 
man,  I  propoie  to  cut  your  dollar  in 
two  without  hurting  you  a  particle. — 
W.  A.  Resets  for  Harper's  Weekly, 
August  22,  1896.  From  Culver 
Service 


W.  J.  B. :  Say,  Debs,  he's  hooked  everything  that 

belonged  to  me,  and  now  he's  gone  off  with 

yours— E.   W.   Kemble  for  Harper's  Weekly, 

September  21,  191 2 


A  Democracy's  Dilemmas 

BY  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEV 

'TT  is  natural  for  poor  men,  who  have  little  to  lose,        rather  than  for  Ireton's.  Many  Americans  now  would 
and  much  to  hope  for,  to  become  the  instruments  of        say  as  the  leader  of  the  Levellers  did  then:  "I  think  that 


slavery;  but  it  is  an  extravagance  peculiar  to  our  age,  to 
see  rich  men  grow,  as  it  were,  in  love  with  slavery  and 
arbitrary  power"  (DR.  GILBERT  BURNET,  BISHOP  OF  SALIS- 
BURY, ENGLAND,  WRITING  IN  JUNE  1708.) 


WHAT  if  the  common  man — democracy — can- 
not shape  "the  general  Welfare,"  as  our  Con- 
stitution-makers  wrote   it?    The   community, 
which  is  all  of  us,  finds  itself  divided  in  opinion  as  Crom- 
well found  his  own  officers  thus  divided  at  their  confer- 
ence near  Putney  on  October  29,  1647. 

There  are  those  today  who  think  with  Colonel  Rain- 
borow,  then  representative  of  the  Levellers,  that  we  must 
assert  more  vigorously  than  before  the  natural  and  in- 
herent right  of  man  as  man.  The  Levellers'  platform  was 
"equal  justice  to  be  impartially  distributed  to  all";  their 
most  famous  phrase,  much  turned  against  their  descen- 
dants ever  since  and  in  our  time,  "that  the  Government 
of  England  ought  to  be  by  Laws,  and  not  by  Men."  That 
is  "levelling,"  as  they  called  it  then,  or  "new  dealing." 
For  those  who  hold  such  views  there  can,  of  course,  be 
no  dilemmas  of  democracy  while  new  laws  can  be  made, 
even  though  these  statutes  be  fantastic  in  scope  and  im- 
possible of  enforcement,  as  too  many  are. 

Against  the  Levellers  were  those  who  stood,  in  the 
words  of  John  Neville  Figgis  some  forty  years  ago,  ".  .  . 
for  that  which  was  to  be  the  ruling  principle  for  centuries, 
the  Divine  Right  not  of  Kings,  but  of  the  propertied 
classes."  William  Prynne,  later  Charles  II 's  keeper  of  the 
Tower  records,  had  already  damned  the  Levellers  as 
desiring  "the  total  abrogation  of  the  laws,"  which  was 
nonsense.  Prynne  was  a  sort  of  John  W.  Davis  or  James 
M.  Beck  of  the  period.  But  Cromwell  did  not  follow 
Prynne;  Cromwell  "only  shot  the  bolts  that  were  ham- 
mered in  Ireton's  forge."  It  was  Commissary-General 
Ireton,  spiritual  father  of  our  present  Supreme  Court  and 
of  all  our  constitutional  lawyers,  who  answered  Rain- 
borow:  ".  .  .  if  you  make  this  the  rule,  I  think  you  must 
fly  for  refuge  to  an  Absolute  Natural  Right  and  you 
must  deny  all  Civil  Right.  .  .  ."  And  there  is  the  issue 
which  confronts  our  democracy  three  centuries  later: 
Law  for  the  sake  of  power  and  stability  (Ireton)  as 
contrasted  with  Law  for 
the  sake  of  altruism  and 
progress  (Rainborow). 

That  issue  might  pro- 
duce this  year  a  majority 
for  Rainborow's  candidate 


the  poorest  hee  that  is  in  England  hath  a  life  to  live,  as 
the  greatest  he;  ...  and  I  do  think  that  the  poorest  man 
in  England  is  not  at  all  bound  in  a  strict  sense  to  that  he 
hath  not  had  a  voice  to  putt  himself  under."  It  is  not  the 
English-speaking  world  which  of  late  has  gone  in  for 
tawdry  imitations  of  Cromwell.  Even  our  higher-ups  of 
the  Empire  State  Building  and  the  Liberty  League  are 
all  for  "the  rights  of  man,"  as  they  now  see  these  rights. 
What  makes  a  campaign  possible  on  this  old  issue  of 
order,  in  our  new  age  of  change,  is  that  few  of  us  can 
take  our  politics  straight.  We  must  have  a  politics  of 
emotion  prismatic  with  crude  picture-words,  so  as  to 
move  on  to  the  polls  in  a  high  state  of  ethical  excitement ; 
preferably,  indignant  at  and  nobly  hostile  to  something 
or  other,  on  which  something  the  "bad"  picture-words 
have  been  pasted.  It  matters  not  what  this  something 
really  is.  We  want  our  politics  as  movie,  per  film,  hearst 
and  rehearsed. 

WHY?   Seventeenth-century  England  was  aflame 
with  political  voltage  but  we  are  different;  in  the 
language  of  a  seventeenth-century  Boston  Yankee  who 
was  sure  he  spoke  for  the  local  Puritan  majority,  "most 
of  us  came  here  to  catch  fish." 

Until  Jonathan  Edwards  first  fired  the  far  flung  blaze 
of  that  great  Revival  of  1734  to  1748,  our  first  century  of 
American  community  life  was  primarily  commercial. 
Our  second  century,  building  on  that  Revival,  was  pri- 
marily evangelical — "the  first  great  and  spontaneous 
movement  in  the  history  of  the  American  people,  deeper 
and  more  pervading  than  the  wars."  The  precedents  for 
revolution  all  had  been  set  before  1650,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  on  a  business  basis,  and  revolution  every  generation 
or  so  was  then  standard  British  politics.  Secession  from 
Great  Britain,  independence,  also  on  a  business  basis, 
were  thoroughly  canvassed  over  here  in  the  1720's,  much 
as  we  needed  the  British  fleet  and  taxpayer  in  settling 
North  America  and  in  winning  trade  abroad.  But  it  is  not 
until  the  Jackson  period,  beginning  in  the  1820's,  that  we 
Americans  started  our  third  century  as  primarily  politi- 
cal. Jacksonism  was  new — that  is  why  Jackson  is  so 
mythologized  against.  This  new  popular  and  nation- 
wide politics  comes  after,  and  therefore  is  colored  and 

shaped  if  not  actually  con- 


Man  can  win  democracy  by  strife,  by  kinship,  by 
faith,  by  profit-seeking,  Mr.  Whittlesey  declares, 
and  he  can  also  lose  it  thus.  We  (ace  only  that 
which  we  ourselves  have  created,  only  ourselves 
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trolled  by  our  engrossment 
in  business  and  sectarian 
affairs,  which  to  most  of 
us  seem  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  our  politics. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


M  tr*  Newi  That1! 

Fit  b  pimt- 


those  who  remember  the  1924  and  1928  Presi- 
dential elections  know  this.  In  1932  we  used  the  busi- 
ness argument  in  reverse  gear.  That  is:  Business  is 
bad,  therefore  Hoover  is  bad.  Since  the  Civil  War  any- 
how, business  comes  first  with  us,  politics  a  poor  second, 
and  both  are  likely  to  be  upset,  locally  at  least,  by  sec- 
tarian evangelical  zeal-fanaticism,  no  matter  how  mis- 
applied. To  cut  politics  to  fit  the  pattern  of  business  or 
evangelism  is  to  mutilate  democracy.  The  State  as  a 
mechanism  of  money-profit  for  some  can  be  the  most 
oppressive  of  slaveries,  as  was  the  case  in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Bourbon  France,  and  prince-ridden  Germany.  The 
State  as  priest-craft,  holiness  armed  with  absolute  earth- 
ly power,  ate  up  the  people  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  caste- 
blighted  India. 

It  is  a  commonplace  criticsm  that  nearly  all  grade 
school  U.S.A.  "history  textbooks"  are  really  fiction,  pious- 
ly written  so  as  to  fix  us  in  a  permanent  hostility  to  Great 
Britain.  Some  have  noted  that  these  sham  histories  made 
possible  the  apish  corruption  of  the  William  Hale 
Thompson  political  machine  in  Chicago.  From  machine 
gangs  to  machine  guns,  from  callow  patriotism  to 
Capone.  Too  few  have  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  such  "histories"  also  facili- 
tate operating  our  politics  and  our 
political  campaigns  alike  on-  that  same 
blatant  base  of  bunk.  The  broad  harsh 
truth  is  that  as  we  spend  more  money 
on  more  schools  and  universities,  acci- 
dent, crime,  divorce  and  insanity  in- 
crease. Court  procedure  lags  behind, 
corruptly  inadequate;  machine  politics 
take  wider  rootage;  our  entire  complex 
setup  of  governmental  institutions  be- 
comes more  obsolete  and  more  rickety. 
We  must  have  our  education  do  a  bet- 
ter job  for  our  common  political  life. 
So  far,  that  is  not  being  done. 

By  how  much  a  voter  has  been 
taught  nonsense  about  our  country,  by 
so  much  is  it  difficult  to  talk  sense  to 
him  about  our  politics  in  general  and 
about  our  elections  in  particular.  The 
grade  school  histories  have  helped  put 
political  fact  and  reason  at  the  mercy 
of  melodrama.  The  financial,  the 
moral,  are  of  greater  weight  with  us 
than  the  political. 

That  is  why  the  reeking  graft  of 

rant's  administration  could  be  cov- 

•ed  by  waving  the  Old  Flag  as  in  its 
iry  at  Appomattox.  That  is  why  so 
•d-headed  a  public  servant  as  James 
iram  Garfield  was  able  in  1880  to 
laim  his  Republican  God:  "Not 
•e,  in  this  brilliant  circle;  but  by 

iur  millions  of  Republican  firesides 
.  there  God  prepares  the  verdict 
which  will  determine  the  wisdom  of 


our  work  tonight";  the  "brilliant  circle"  was  the  national 
convention  of  Mr.  Garfield's  party.  That  is  why  Calvin 
Coolidge's  "Pros-per-i-ty"  was  the  winning  answer  to 
Teapot  Dome.  Though  Teapot  Dome  was  a  fact  and 
prosperity  a  fraud,  we  reversed  both. 

We  do  more  than  subordinate  the  political;  we  distrust 
it.  We  affirm  our  faith  in  democracy  in  principle  and 
hedge  it  in  practice.  We  know  now  that  even  so  tre- 
mendous an  expression  of  the  voters'  will  as  was  the 
election  of  1932,  re-emphasized  by  the  election  of  1934, 
made  that  will  effective  only  within  limits  set  by  present 
day  interpretations  of  our  restraining  ancestral  charter. 
To  that  extent  our  earth  does  not  belong  to  our  living. 
No  other  democracy  has  this  problem  on  the  scale  of  ours 
and  as  to  both  space  and  change.  This  can  be  said  to  be 
after  all  a  matter  of  theory,  and  it  is.  Practice  is  involved 
when  we  turn  from  democracy's  self  to  democracy's  gov- 
ernment. The  craving  for  assurance,  the  distrust  of  pow- 
er, even  our  own,  have  led  us  to  throw  away  our  vital 
base  in  principle. 

If  we  mean  what  we  profess  the  people  are  sovereign, 
the  people  rule  by  means  of  popular  government.  Insofar 
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HARDING  WINS;  MILLION  LEAD  HERE; 
BIG  REPUBLIC  AN  GAINS  IN  CONGRESS; 

Stye  -N>:ro  jfurk  Sinue*.     «™/f*'1 


"  Ml  the  News  T 
Fd  to  Pint" 


COOLIDGE  WINS,  357  TO  DAVIS'S  136; 
LA  FOLLETTE  CARRIES  WISCONSIN; 
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HOOVER  WINS 407  TO  69;DOUBTFUL  55; 
SMITH  LOSES  STATE;  SOUTH  BROKEN; 

prsrl    2ty* 


DEMOCRATIC  LANDSLIDE  SWEEPS  COUNTRY; 
REPUBLICANS  MA  Y  LOSE  CONGRESS  CONTROL; 
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ROOSEVELT  WINNER  IN  LANDSLIDE! 
DEMOCRA  TS  CONTROL  WET  CONGRESS; 

S5?s]  SljeN^ftfrkSim^. 


NEW  DEAL  SCORES  NATION-WIDE  VICTORY; 
LEHMAN  WINS,  LEGISLATURE  DEMOCRATIC; 


The  will  of  the  people  as  recorded  on  Wednesdays  in  November 
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as  popular  government  is  organized,  technical,  skilful, 
experience,  it  tends  to  stand  apart  from  the  people,  per- 
haps even  to  oppose  the  people  in  specific  matters.  The 
people's  sheriff  who  was  put  in  place  of  the  king's  sheriff 
must,  when  disorder  breaks  out,  maintain  the  people's 
own  rights  against  their  own  passions.  The  people's  judge 
must,  when  they  are  wrong,  uphold  their  own  law 
against  their  own  more  wilful  and  shortsighted  interest. 
That  it  sometimes  does  this  is  the  strength  and  glory  of 
our  Supreme  Court.  That  legislative  bodies  do  not  do  it 
enough,  do  not  always  stand  up  against  the  tidal  sweep 
of  popular  emotion  demanding  the  old  flag,  an  appropri- 
ation, and  a  scapegoat  to  persecute,  is  one  reason  why  so 
many  good  citizens  are  prejudiced  against  "politicians." 
The  same  dilemma  can  be  viewed  in  relation  to  both 
executive  and  legislative  power.  If  the  people  now  desire 
some  fantastic  unattainable  good,  should  not  their  legis- 
lature embody  it  in  their  law?  Should  not  their  govern- 
ment give  force  and  effect  to  their  present  will,  however 
mistaken,  however  evilly  aroused?  If  so,  the  people's  rule 
comes  then  to  mean  that  their  government  must  at  all 
times  be  in  their  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  discre- 
tion. And  the  demagogue  rears  his  ophidian  head  in  this 
state  or  that. 

Voters  and  Ballots 

YET,  fearfully  we  maintain  that  the  entire  govern- 
mental process  must  be  kept  in  the  people's  grasp, 
even  though  that  cannot  be  done.  We  insist  on  universal 
suffrage,  no  matter  whether  qualified  or  not,  whether 
exercised  or  not.  On  innumerable  elective  offices  directly 
dependent  on  the  ballot;  innumerable  appointive  offices 
indirectly  dependent  on  the  ballot.  Short  terms  making 
these  double  elections  even  more  confusing.  Direct  nomi- 
nations cutting  across  these  complications.  Innumerable 
governmental  bodies  which  maximize  these  confusions 
and  minimize  any  chance  of  clearly  asserting  the  popu- 
lar will  even  when  it  is  known  and  unified. 

The  practical  upshot  is  that  our  century  and  more  of 
energetic  activity  in  building  the  structure  of  the  people's 
power,  has  in  reality  limited  and  even  destroyed  that 
strength  by  losing  sight  of  the  plain  principle  that  such 
power  must,  at  all  times  and  despite  all  hazards,  exist. 
Trying  to  elaborate  popular  sovereignty  we  have  weak- 
ened it.  Nevertheless,  so  incurably  does  the  nature  of 
things  set  toward  order,  our  people  have  had  something 
of  government.  Since  1918  it  is  less  possible  to  say  that 
this  is  due  only  to  the  absence  of  pressure  by  adjacent 
rivals.  Our  forty-nine-ring  circus  of  multiform  govern- 
ments has  not,  by  either  Asiatic  or  European  standards, 
been  impossibly  expensive.  Our  whirling  dust  storm  of 
interfusing  authorities  actually  has  built  a  large  mileage 
of  roads,  and  done  it  so  well  that  we  drive  much  too 
fast.  Our  landscape  bears  up  under  no  end  of  public 
schoolhouses  and  hospitals,  many  of  them  very  good  in- 
deed. Some  of  the  finest  people  we  have  are  judges  and 
legislators  and  there  are  policemen  here  and  there  in  the 
United  States.  One  need  not  look  always  on  the  dark  side. 

But  the  complications  and  confusions  with  which  we 
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have  weakened  popular  government  and  lessened  popu- 
lar sovereignty  are,  in  historical  plain  fact,  unnecessary. 
Switzerland  is  a  federal  union  made  up  of  cantons,  as 
we  are  of  states.  Switzerland  has  a  congress  based  on 
wide  suffrage,  and  has  also  a  written  constitution,  as  well 
as  modern  problems  of  urban  versus  rural,  capital  versus 
labor,  and  so  on.  But  the  mountain  republic  does  not  have 
judicial  review.  Neither  does  Great  Britain  or  France 
feel  it  essential  to  have  judges  maintain  "the  Constitu- 
tion" against  executive  or  legislative  encroachment. 
Neither 'does  Switzerland  practice  the  separation  or  the 
division  of  powers  in  anything  even  remotely  resembling 
the  confused  proliferation  of  our  officials,  authorities  and 
jurisdictions.  And  yet  these  mountaineers  unquestion- 
ably have  popular  sovereignty,  constitutional  government, 
and  a  continuously  effective  operation  of  popular  govern- 
ment in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words. 

With  us,  lest  our  government  be  remote  from  and 
even  oppressive  of  our  people,  we  have  insisted,  at  least 
practically  and  in  effect  though  we  will  not  stand  up  for 
the  theory  of  it,  that  about  100,000  federal  positions  may 
change  incumbents  as  the  result  of  the  opposition  party 
winning  the  election.  This  compares  with  perhaps  sev- 
enty or  eighty  positions  made  changeable  by  a  British 
national  election,  or  two  or  three  hundred  changes  after 
a  similar  election  on  the  Continent.  Having  tied  in- 
numerable local  elections  to  the  national  balloting,  we 
may  in  addition  change  vast  numbers  of  local  office- 
holders. The  drastic  partisan  courage  (or  gall,  rather)  to 
do  all  this  thoroughly,  is  very  seldom  forthcoming.  But 
we  have  had  plenty  of  experience  to  show  that  the 
changes  are  unnecessary.  There  is  no  such  dilemma  in 
democracy  as  opposition  between  civil  service  and  peo- 
ple's service.  Changing  all  these  job-holders  does  not  mean 
that  the  voters  thereby  have  more  control  but  merely  that 
they  are  worse  served  and  thus  have  less  control. 

Europeans  are  hardened  to  party  organization  and 
activity,  and  are  not  without  experience  of  what  we  call 
"graft."  They  expect  our  electioneering  to  be  noisier  and 
more  vulgar  ("So  American!"  says  the  stage  Britisher), 
but  what  really  appalls  them  is  our  ballot.  To  secure 
democracy  we  have  insisted  on  electing  more  and  more 
of  our  officeholders,  on  electing  to  nominate  candidates 
to  run  for  office  (primaries),  to  enact  or  cancel  statutes, 
amend  constitutions,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  A  single  bal- 
lot with  us  may  list  hundreds  of  candidates,  dozens  of 
statutes  and  a  puzzling  group  of  amendments.  At  one 
such  election  we  often  ask  the  American  voter  to  do  more 
work  than  the  British,  French  or  Swiss  voter  is  asked  to 
do  in  his  entire  lifetime.  All  this  frenzy  of  ballots  has  not 
secured  us  in  our  democracy  but  it  has  secured  us  under 
our  professional  politicians. 

We  ask  voters  to  do  all  this  but  they  do  not  do  it.  Our 
people  will  not  turn  out  to  hear  candidates  as  the  British 
do,  nor  conduct  elections  without  being  paid  as  the ; 
French  do,  nor  come  to  the  polls  and  vote  in  any  such 
proportion  as  the  Swiss  do.  Our  complicated  efforts  to 
safeguard  our  democracy  whose  power  we  have  feared 
and  weakened  results  not  only  (Continued  on  page  276) 
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THE  Land  of  the  Free  offers  itself,  wide,  bewilder- 
ing and  hospitable,  to  the  European  who  seeks  a 
refuge  from  fascist  dictatorship.  Themes  of  Fourth 
f  July  celebrations  find  a  responsive  echo  in  men  who 
lave  been  beset  by  compulsion.  The  buoyant  disorder  of 
\merican  life  refreshes  and  relaxes  minds  cramped  by  a 
itate-made  discipline.  In  his  own  self  the  European  refu- 
ge is  torn  between  contradictory  reactions:  on  the  one 
land,  he  finds  it  hard  to  admit  that  the  American  people 
are  to  be  so  original  as  to  reject  the  example  set  by  some 
f  the  most  cultured  European  countries;  on  the  other, 
ic  dreads  to  see  that  example  followed  here  in  a  second 
IT  third  and  larger  edition,  and  to  see  the  rising  of  the 
ame  hated  shadow.  So  he 


"iolds  his  breath  lest  a  bad 
:>men  follow  him.  He  thinks 
:hat  for  a  certain  span  of 
ime,  at  least,  he  is  saved 
rom  what  harassed  his  life, 


There  is  no  ready-to-wear,  danger-proof  free- 
dom, Professor  Ascoli  points  out.  Our  chance 
to  maintain  our  tradition  lies  in  defending 
it  against  inertia  as  well  as  misled  action 


that  he  can  write  and  talk  and  telephone  and  mail  letters 
and  move  from  town  to  town  entirely  unhampered  and 
unnoticed.  So  he  beams;  he  is  zestful  in  claiming  that  the 
Land  of  the  Free  is  right  here,  open  from  coast  to  coast, 
from  the  Canadian  borders  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

To  the  hard-pressed,  depression-crushed  American,  this 
attitude  must  be  sometimes  gratifying,  more  often  irritat- 
ing. Americans  are  not  yet  accustomed,  as  Europeans  are, 
to  conceive  of  their  country  as  a  paradise  for  disgruntled 
tourists.  Even  the  mild  warning  which  they  so  frequent- 
ly hear  from  refugees  that  they  should  not  take  their 
political  freedom  so  much  for  granted  is  scarcely  under- 
standable when  so  many  other  kinds  of  freedom  are 

under  attack.  According  to 
their  conditions  and  beliefs 
they  may  be  thinking  of  the 
squeezed  and  proletarized 
white  collar  class,  or  of  busi- 
ness hampered  by  federal 
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interference,  or  of  the  plight  of  the  sharecroppers  in 
Arkansas,  or  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  which  is  so  heavy 
and  yet  cannot  cope  with  the  expenses  of  relief  and  pub- 
lic works.  Each  class  and  group  of  Americans  has  a 
thousand  and  one  reasons  for  worrying  and  complain- 
ing; some  of  the  essential  aspects  of  their  freedom  are 
jeopardized;  not  political  or  metaphysical  freedom,  as  in 
Europe,  but  the  freedom,  implying  the  very  existence,  of 
each  group  and  class.  In  fascist  Europe  the  social  and 
economic  conflict  culminated  with  the  crumbling  of  po- 
litical, metaphysical  and  racial  freedom;  in  America  the 
conflict  between  different  concepts  of  freedom  is  still 
going  on,  amazingly  complicated,  over  an  enormous 
front.  The  European  exile,  in  the  slow  learning  of  years, 
during  the  process  of  his  Americanization,  must  check 
his  Fourth  of  July  enthusiasm,  listen,  and  watch.  Many 
times  an  exile's  hopes  and  dreams  must  die  before  he  has  had 
a  chancC'lo  be  reborn  as  a  useful  citizen  of  his  new  country. 

IN  the  confused  struggle  over  freedom,  interwoven 
with  sectional,  racial,  occupational,  conflicts,  two  con- 
cepts of  freedom  stand  one  against  the  other  in  grim, 
irreconcilable  bitterness:  freedom  of  business  from  gov- 
ernmental interference,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  expense — 
the  radicals  say — of  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
the  people;  on  the  other  hand,  freedom  of  the  people 
from  economic  insecurity,  at  the  expense — the  conserva- 
tives say — of  political  liberties.  On  one  side  there  is  busi- 
ness, together  with  the  law  and  the  courts  and  the  terrific 
impact  of  traditional  conservatism;  on  the  other  side 
there  is  politics,  no  matter  how  managed  or  how  labelled, 
no  matter  who  the  men  who  happen  to  be  the  leaders. 
The  politicians  may  be  the  resourceful  allies  or  even  the 
spokesmen  of  business.  They  may  be  inclined  to  see  in 
the  organization  of  business  the  best  agency  for  collective 
welfare;  but  when  they  reach  the  level  of  statesmanship 
and  watch  the  dangerous  equilibrium  between  economic 
and  social  forces,  they  are  bound  to  realize  that  some 
forms  of  political  control  over  business  are  a  necessary 
condition  of  social  peace.  Governors  Charles  E.  Hughes 
and  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  State,  Presidents 
Theodore  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hoover, 
later,  President  Hoover,  of  the  Farm  Board  and  the  RFC 
— all  these  men,  no  matter  how  inclined  politically  or 
philosophically,  in  the  moment  of  actual  leadership  had  to 
use  government  as  an  agency  for  the  control  of  business. 
But  now,  after  more  than  five  years  of  depression,  the 
fight  cannot  be  localized  on  one  part  of  the  front,  such  as 
insurance  or  public  utilities  or  interstate  commerce  or 
farming.  Politicians  belonging  to  both  parties  may  try, 
according  to  the  American  tradition,  to  smother  or  post- 
pone the  clash;  but  five  years  of  depression  have  forced 
millions  of  Americans  to  search  for  the  essential  causes 
of  their  economic  insecurity.  Those  who  understand  po- 
litical parties  as  instruments  for  the  shaping  and  not  for 
the  prevention  of  political  issues,  are  definitely  aware  that 
the  conflict  of  politics  versus  economics  is  engaged  over 
the  entire  front.  Each  side  knows  that  attempts  at  smoth- 
ering the  issues  have  little  chance  of  success.  Each  side 


hurls  in  the  face  of  the  other  the  same  indictment  that  its 
opponents  aim  to  overthrow  American  freedom  for  the 
establishment  of  dictatorial  rules,  to  introduce  fascism. 
The  sad  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  both  political  reform- 
ism and  business  legalistic  conservatism  are  right  in  feel- 
ing that  in  the  other  lies  the  potentiality  of  fascism. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  words  as 
communism  or  fascism  in  defining  the  American  politi- 
cal situation,  but  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  not  to  use 
them.  They  represent  powerful  spiritual  influences  work- 
ing like  phantoms  on  the  imagination  of  the  people  and 
are  likely  to  sway  deeply  the  mind  of  the  American 
masses.  The  more  so,  perhaps,  the  less  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  concrete  European  experience  to  which  those 
words  refer.  The  evolution  of  English  liberalism  was 
thwarted  for  almost  half  a  century  because  of  the  phan- 
tom of  the  French  Revolution.  Even  if  nothing  like 
communism  or  fascism  occurs  here,  communism  or 
fascism  elsewhere  may  influence  and  divert  the  develop- 
ment of  American  political  life.  Politicians  and  writers 
and  plain  people  use  the  words  communism  and  fascism 
lavishly  and  indiscriminately.  What  is  meant  by  these 
words  is  the  method  of  dictation,  which  may  present 
similar  features  even  if  aimed  at  very  different  goals. 
The  goal  of  communism  seems,  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing, out  of  reach  in  this  country:  so  one  has  to  consider 
the  method  of  dictation  only  in  connection  with  the  exist- 
ing political  forces  which  may  use  it. 

THE  method  of  dictation  can  be  adopted  by  conserva- 
tives through  the  addition  of  a  very  few  new  device; 
to  their  own  traditional  tools.  Private  violence  of  vigilantes 
and  of  professional  strikebreakers  can  rather  easily  rx 
coordinated,  brought  to  the  point  of  national  hysteria  by 
a  clever  inoculation  of  the  "red"  scare,  and  in  such  an 
atmosphere  labor  unions  can  be  smashed,  freedom  oi 
teaching  can  be  crippled.  Belligerent,  well  guarded  b) 
spies,  open  shops,  boss-ruled  company  unions,  and  teach- 
ers' oaths  may  be  clear  handwriting  on  the  wall.  No  great 
violence  may  be  needed.  Americans  are  accustomed  to 
live  in  two  different  planes,  one  of  reality  and  the  other 
of  myth:  one  of  a  more  and  more  compact  social  and 
hereditary  stratification,  the  other  of  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  everybody;  one  of  subnormal  standards  oi 
living  for  at  least  40  percent  of  the  population,  the  other 
of  spirited  exaltation  of  the  high  American  scale  oi 
wages. 

Fascism  is  essentially  like  a  drug  which  soothes  pain  and 
stirs  exalted  dreams.  Through  education  and  propaganda 
and  movies  and  radio,  the  mind  of  the  American  people 
can  be  focussed  on  the  world  of  dreams,  while  reality 
drags  along  as  it  can,  to  the  interest  of  those  who  are  the 
quickest  in  comprehending  it.  If  carefully  administered, 
the  soporific  drug  can  be  assimilated  by  all  the  citizens 
with  a  minimum  of  physical  disturbance.  It  can  be  harm- 
ful only  to  those  who  actively  object  to  it;  but  all  the 
others,  provided  the  dose  be  continuously  increased,  will 
have  for  a  time  exhilarating  dreams  and  relief  from  die 
anxieties  of  social  and  economic  life. 
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The  method  of  dictation  can  be  adopted  with  equal 
ease  by  those  who  want  political  control  of  economic 
activity  on  the  widest  possible  area.  In  a  sense,  the  meth- 
od of  dictation  suits  better  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
at  the  Right  and  the  character  of  those  who  are  at  the 
^eft.  Those  at  the  Left  have  at  heart  things  that  they 
want  done;  they  are  impatient  of  constitutional  or  par- 
iamentary  delays;  they  feel  the  urge,  in  times  of  distress, 
to  reform  the  basic  structure  of  society.  We  may  say: 
Compelling  reasons  justify  their  urge.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  cannot  live  forever  in 
the  grip  of  insecurity;  the  small  investors  and  the  farmers 
cannot  be  left  helpless,  to  the  mercy  of  the  speculators; 
the  workers  cannot  be  abandoned  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  employers.  The  chasm  between  politics  and  econom- 
cs  must  be  bridged,  because  a  society  cannot  live  half 
slave  and  half  free.  Political  freedom  is  rapidly  reduced 
to  a  mockery  when  the  vote  of  the  citizens,  tamed  and 
manipulated  by  political  machines,  affects  only  a  few 
changes  in  government  personnel  and  not  the  basic  issues 
collective  life.  For  the  necessity  of  radical  surgical 
iperations  a  certain  period  of  narcosis  may  be  unavoid- 
able. An  operation  in  full  consciousness  of  democratic  life 
may  result  in  unbearable  pains  and  jeopardize  the  out- 
come. So  thoroughgoing  a  democrat  as  Harold  Laski  had 
o  admit,  at  least  for  England,  that  democratic  guaran- 
ees  may  be  suspended  in  times  of  radical  transformation. 
Or  else,  the  use  of  drugs  may  be  felt  necessary  by  the 
result  of  the  operation :  the  method  of  dictation  may  seem 
unavoidable  after  a  radical  reorganization  of  society  has 
gotten  under  way.  The  federal  government  can  try,  as  it 
did  in  Section  7-a  and  in  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act,  to  foster  and  strengthen  the  autonomous  organiza- 
tion of  labor;  but  having  fostered  labor  unions  on  a 
lational  scale,  only  with  difficulty  can  the  federal  gov- 
ernment avoid  becoming  gradually  their  protector  and 
inal  arbiter  and  master.  Between  labor  court  and  com- 
julsory  arbitration  there  is  a  very  thin  line  of  demarca- 
tion. A  system  wherein  the  majority  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled   labor   is  organized   under   the   protection   of  a 
>enevolent  federal  government  may  become  similar  to  a 
gigantic  nationalized  company  union,  controlled  by  the 
X)litical  ruling  group  instead  of  by  the  employers,  and 
offering  to  the  ruling  group  a  good  bargaining  card  in 
its  relations  with  employers — what  in  Italy  is  called  the 
^corporative  state. 

ON  the  other  hand,  one  must  admit  that  the  degree 
of  tolerance  that  a  democracy  can  allow  to  strikes, 
and  above  all,  to  the  general  strike,  is  limited,  especially 
when  the  government  itself  extends  the  range  of  activities 
deemed  to  be  of  public  interest.  The  government  cannot 
advocate  collective  bargaining  without  having  eventually 
to  settle  conflicts  in  some  more  uniform  legal  way  than 
the  go-getting  brokerage  of  federal  emissaries.  Only  with 
great  difficulty  can  the  government  avoid  the  result 
wherein  the  rights  of  labor  are  paid  for  by  the  workers 
themselves  through  some  sacrifice  of  their  civic  and 
political  rights. 


But  in  times  of  distress,  as  I  see  it,  civic  and  political 
rights  are  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  mockery,  and  the 
government  has  to  do  something.  It  cannot  avoid  organ- 
izing relief  and  public  works  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  old  age  pensions  and  social  assistance  to  youth 
and  bounties  to  farmers  and  to  every  group  strong 
enough  to  demand  them  effectively.  Yet  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  the  more  the  citizens  rely  for  their  liv- 
ing directly  on  the  federal  government  the  less  they  can 
exert  an  influence  on  the  government,  even  concerning 
the  very  benefits  that  they  receive  from  it.  The  first 
period  of  free  grabbing  past,  there  must  be  order;  conflicts 
of  law  must  be  dealt  with  as  conflicts  of  administration 
within  the  same  economic  governmental  organization. 
The  administration  has  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  perma- 
nent and  powerful  bureaucracy.  Otherwise  there  is  chaos. 
Conflicts  of  interest  cannot  be  solved  by  the  citizens  when 
their  most  direct  interests  are  at  stake;  somebody  else, 
powerful  and  respected,  has  to  make  the  decisions.  When 
the  political  fight  is  centered  not  around  what  to  suggest 
to  the  government  and  what  to  save  from  its  interfer- 
ence, but  around  what  to  get  directly  out  of  it,  it  seems 
to  me  safe  to  assume  that  the  political  fight  is  going  to  be 
over  in  a  very  short  time. 

BUT  again,  I  can  see  no  chance  of  avoiding  all  these 
dangers  when  something  has  to  be  done.  European 
fascism  had  to  attempt  clamorous,  dashing  reforms  be- 
cause it  had  seized  power  and  needed  some  justification 
in  order  to  perpetuate  its  method  of  dictation.  Other 
fascisms  may  grow  out  of  the  necessity  for  reform  itself. 
European  fascism  was  to  a  large  extent  a  result  of  chance; 
other  fascisms  might  be  an  unforeseen  result  of  plan- 
ning. Whether  the  primary  motive  is  political  power  for 
the  benefit  of  a  certain  group,  or  social  reforms  which 
need  a  broad  power  to  be  realized,  the  results  tend  to 
become  the  same  once  men  are  raised  to  a  position  of 
wide  and  unchecked  command.  Essential  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  process  of  reforming,  the  political  reactions 
of  the  social  body  have  to  be  either  disregarded  or  arti- 
ficially modified;  that  the  modifications  become  so  radi- 
cal as  to  prevent  the  very  possibility  of  grasping  the 
genuine  reactions;  that  at  the  end,  nobody,  not  even  the 
rulers,  know  where  the  nation  stands,  what  it  feels,  what 
are  the  reasons  for  its  doings.  A  man  can  become  a  drug 
addict  because  of  unbearable  physical  pain  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  a  vicious  nature;  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  result.  What  is  wrong  with  fascism  is  that  it  damps 
political  awareness,  creates  an  artificial  closed  world  in 
which  citizens  have  to  live,  and  outlaws  attempts  to  set 
objective  standards  of  reality.  Nobody  can  know  now 
whether  the  social  bodies  of  Italy  and  Germany  are  being 
radically  and  perhaps  beneficially  operated  upon,  or 
definitely  crippled,  or  obscenely  tattooed. 

Yet  reforms  which  aim  at  greater  individual  security 
and  better  distribution  of  risks  among  citizens  must  be 
attempted.  A  country  like  the  United  States  cannot  avoid 
treading  this  path  because  it  is  dangerous.  If  political 
power  hesitates  to  jeopardize  civic  freedom,  economic 
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power  may  suavely  and  painlessly  muzzle  this  freedom 
in  its  own  way.  If  the  capitalistic  economic  organization 
is  left  unchecked  it  may  corrode  and  devour  political 
freedom;  if  it  is  crushed  by  the  state,  political  freedom 
may  perish  with  it.  This  is  a  dilemma  affecting  every 
country;  but  in  no  country  are  the  two  enemies  as  strong 
and  as  good  a  match  for  one  another  as  they  are  here. 
Here  they  can  check  one  another,  and  the  crossing  of  the 
No  Man's  Land  between  politics  and  economics  must  be 
very  slow  and  deliberate,  with  many  strategical  retreats, 
as  recent  events  have  proved.  The  struggle  between  King 
and  Parliament  in  England  was  not  settled  in  a  decade, 
not  even  in  a  generation;  the  nation  that  was  able  to 
grind  out  the  hard  problems  with  minute  continuity  and 
intensive  thoroughness  created  the  pattern  of  modern 
political  freedom.  Fascism,  with  all  the  psychological  and 
social  disturbances  that  it  creates,  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
a  result  of  lack  of  preparation  and  of  haste. 

THE  fact  that  the  two  opposing  forces  here  are  so 
strong  as  to  check  one  another  does  not  imply  that 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  victory  of  either  of  them  are 
eliminated.  It  merely  implies  that  the  tempo  of  the  fight 
must  be  extremely  slow,  the  conflict  between  freedom 
from  economic  insecurity  and  freedom  from  political 
control  must  be  scattered  over  an  enormous  area,  with 
little  possibility  of  generalship,  especially  on  the  progres- 
sive side,  and  with  much  peripheral  clashing  in  guerilla 
warfare.  It  certainly  would  not  be  the  first  time  in  history 
that  two  opposing  forces,  each  one  incapable  of  over- 
throwing the  other,  transformed  their  permanent  conflict 
into  the  rhythm  of  a  progressive  life.  But  two  further 
potentialities  must  be  avoided  before  we  can  reasonably 
hope  that  the  example  of  the  conflict  between  patricians 
and  plebians  in  Rome,  between  King  and  Parliament  in 
England,  is  going  to  be  followed  here. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  a  deadlock  may  occur.  The 
progressive  forces  may  be  hampered  in  each  move  by  a 
stiffened  constitutional  frame;  the  reactionary  forces  may 
be  compelled  to  keep  as  convenient  tools  the  institutions 
of  political  freedom.  The  price  of  such  a  debased  social 
and  political  peace  would  be  a  systematic  do-nothing 
policy,  a  frittering  away  of  vital  issues.  Every  situation 
of  deadlock  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  for  groups  of  self- 
appointed  saviors  of  the  nation  who  can  promise  quick 
changes  and  a  relaxation  from  worries  to  the  cramped 
national  bodies.  These  saviors  can  strike  at  both  sides, 
against  plutocracy  as  well  as  against  social  and  economic 
democracy,  and  upon  the  helplessness  of  the  two  op- 
ponents they  can  readily  build  and  fortify  their  own 
positions. 

The  second  potentiality  also  arises  from  a  situation  of 
deadlock,  but  involves  no  violent  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  self-appointed  saviors.  They  can  propose  themselves 
as  suave  mediators,  skillful  in  finding  the  basis  of  under- 
lying agreement  between  the  two  competitors.  Progres- 
sivism  does  not  really  mean  to  smash  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem; conservatism  does  not  want  to  deprive  anybody  of 


the  chance  to  realize  the  American  dream.  On  the  con- 
trary, saviors  may  find  it  useful  to  spread  some  new 
dreams,  some  schemes  of  immediately  cashable  economic 
equality,  through  every  available  instrument  of  propa- 
ganda. Such  schemes  are  perhaps  difficult  to  apply,  but 
there  are  keen  promoters  who  volunteer  their  ingenuity. 
During  their  work  of  mediation,  of  social  peace-making, 
of  restoring  national  unity,  such  promoters  may  be 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  goal,  to  use  at  times  the 
method  of  dictation;  they  may  maintain  that  some  older 
organization  for  economic  equality,  like  trade  unionism, 
must  be  recognized  as  outmoded  and  obnoxious;  that 
the  excessive  glare  of  intellectual  light  and  of  factual  in- 
formation must  be  shaded  somehow  while  the  good  men 
are  fulfilling  their  mission  of  pacifying  society.  To  them 
also  some  drugs  may  be  useful,  too,  in  order  to  make  of 
the  surgical  operation  a  complete  success. 

All  these  potentialities  are  different  faces  of  that  lurid 
new  creature  in  world  history  called  fascism,  which  is 
not  a  peculiar  phenomenon  of  Italy  and  Germany,  but 
the  result  of  a  universal  need  for  a  painless  social  life  in 
the  midst  of  change  which  often  cannot  help  but  be  pain- 
ful; for  quick  solutions  to  economic  problems,  for  eu- 
phonic collective  happiness.  In  America  it  could  come  out 
of  the  definite  predominance  of  business  over  politics  or 
of  politics  over  business,  or  out  of  the  lack  of  compro- 
mise between  the  two,  or  out  of  a  sudden  and  shrewdly 
fashioned  compromise.  This  does  not  mean  in  any  sense 
that  fascism  is  already  with  us  and  that  there  is  no  escape 
from  it  on  any  side.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  situation  is 
such  as  to  require  the  keenest  awareness  in  all  those  who 
know  what  intellectual  and  political  responsibility  means 
and  who  still  nourish  the  belief  that  the  method  of  free- 
dom is  the  only  one  through  which  reforms  prove  dura- 
ble and  physiologically  healthy. 

THERE  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Land  of  the  Free;  there 
is  no  ready-to-wear,  danger-proof  freedom  which 
can  safely  be  adopted  by  the  natives  as  well  as  by  the 
newcomers  to  a  country.  There  is  now  a  No  Man's  Land 
between  politics  and  economics  which  has  to  be  crossed 
with  a  vigorous  offensive  by  the  liberal  political  forces, 
and  the  dangers  are  great  because  not  even  the  liberal 
political  forces  can  be  wholly  trusted.  But  this  is  no  rea- 
son for  inertia;  the  dangers  of  inertia  are  as  great  as  those 
of  misled  action.  It  is  only  a  reason  for  awareness,  as  well 
as  for  intellectual  and  personal  courage. 

Freedom  cannot  be  defended  without  risks,  not  only 
to  its  defenders  but  to  freedom  itself.  This  country  has 
no  more  important  tradition  than  its  claim  to  offer  wide* 
essential  liberties  to  the  individuals  who  live  within  its 
borders.  If  even  this  claim  is  withdrawn  or  reduced  to  am 
inane  Fourth  of  July  ritualism,  little  will  remain  to  give* 
a  meaning  to  America.  Now  that  danger  to  freedom  is 
everywhere,  perhaps  rooted  in  each  one  of  us,  there  is 
better  way  to  serve  this  country  than  to  denounce  every 
optimism  and  every  lure  of  artificial  happiness,  and  to 
stir  our  capacity  for  both  action  and  awareness. 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS-JOHN     PALMER    GAVIT 


THE    CHICKENS    HAVE    COME    HOME 


HOME  to  roost,  as  chickens  always  do.  In  other 
metaphor,  the  dragons'-teeth,  madly  planted 
eighteen  years  ago  at  Versailles,  not  only  have 
iruited  in  armed  men,  but  even  so  soon  those  armed 

men — largely  replacing  the  generation  decimated  in 
[914-18 — face  each  other  across  pretty  much  the  same  old 
ines,  with  fear-hate  if  possible  intensified.  Germany  alias 
rlitler  or,  rather,  Hitler  alias  Germany,  has  repudiated 

the  last  tattered  shreds  of  the  military  part  of  that  treaty: 

the  goose-step  clumps  across  the  supposedly  demilitarized 
Ihineland  to  the  last  inch  along  the  French-Belgian 
xjundary  which  it  crossed  so  disastrously  in  1914.  The 
renic^  principles  and  pledges  of  the  Locarno  Pact,  in 

which  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  to- 
jether  guaranteed  the  peace  of  Europe,  have  been  whiffed 

0  the  winds.  The  Pact  of  Paris,  "solemnly"  renouncing 
war  as  an  instrument  of  international   policy,  already 
cynically  disregarded  by  Italy  and  Japan,  both  signers  of 

t,  has  become  a  laughing-stock;  all  of  its  important  sub- 

cribers,  including  the  United  States,  its  most  conspicuous 

>rotagonist,  having  piled  up  and  being  now  engaged  in 

urther  augmenting  armaments  prodigiously  exceeding 
any  need  except  for  war. 

What  else  could  have  been  expected?  Only  men  crazy 
with  fear  and  lust  for  the  last  ounce  of  vengeance,  and 

labituated  in  the  ancient 
foolish  belief  in  force  as 
die  ultimate  solvent  of  in- 

:ernational  disputes,  could 
have  supposed  that  it  were 

xissible  to  keep  a  nation 
of  60  million  proud, 

lighly-civilized  people 
such  as  the  Germans  long 

n  humble  subjection  by  a 
virtually  unilateral  "agree- 
ment" their  acceptance  of 
which,  including  their 
enforced  acknowledg- 

nent  of  exclusive  war- 
guilt,  was  only  at  the 
bayonet's  point.  It  is  sim- 

)ly  ridiculous  and  hypo- 

xitical  to  talk  of  "solemn 

ompacts"  and  "bad  faith" 

n  that  regard.  Good  faith 

:<nd  the  sanctity  of  treaties 

ire  empty  phrases  in  such 
situation:  it  is  a  funda- 

nental  axiom  of  law  that 

1  contract    made    under 
luress  has  no  legally  or 
norally  binding  force. 

Nevertheless  the  folly 
>£  the  German  tactics  is 
>atent:  with  the  same  old 
lupidity  and  already  hav- 


ing  alienated  the  friendship  of  decent  folk  by  their  out- 
rages upon  the  Jews  and  all  dissenters,  they  again  have 
ringed  themselves  round  by  enemies  impelled  by  fear; 
among  them  even  Mussolini's  Italy,  itself  a  sharer  in  that 
ignominious  posture.  For  Germany  has  tossed  aside  the 
benefits  of  the  great  redeeming  feature  of  the  Versailles 
treaty — to  say  nothing  of  the  later  guarantees  of  the  Lo- 
carno Pact:  namely,  its  provision  for  machinery  and 
technique  of  peaceful  amelioration  of  its  injustices  by 
common  agreement.  Germany  has  joined  Italy  in  defi- 
ance of  the  world's  opinion  and  respect.  It  remains  at  this 
writing  to  see  what  response  will  be  made  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  crippled  though  it  be  by  the  absence  of  the 
United  States,  and  already  sufficiently  engrossed  with  the 
Ethiopian  business.  The  situation  is  mightily  threaten- 
ing; a  very  trivial  "incident"  and  the  fat  may  be  ablaze. 

HP  HIS  is  by  no  means  to  acknowledge  that  the  con- 
JL  ditions  are  hopeless;  that  another  general  war  is  in- 
evitable. Perhaps  the  most  distressing  symptom  in  the 
world-sickness  is  indeed  the  widespread  spirit  of  defeat- 
ism: that  the  best  and  most  resourceful  minds  among 
those  in  responsibility  are  yielding  to  a  paralyzing  pes- 
simism— to  the  feeling  that  it  is  fate;  that  nothing  can  be 
done  except  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Together  with  the 

besotted  spirit  of  isolation 
in  this  country;  the  naive 
obsession  that  by  "neu- 
trality" we  can  keep  aloof 
and  be  all  right  though 
the  rest  of  the  world  be 
in  flames.  Like  the  fabled 
passenger  in  a  sinking 
ship  who  cried,  "We 
should  worry — it  isn't  our 
ship!" 

The  most  obdurate 
menace  lies  in  Hitler's 
plain  exclusion  from  his 
declaration  of  peaceful 
intentions,  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. He  is  prepared,  he 
says,  to  join  France,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Poland  and  the  other  na- 
tions in  Western  Europe, 
in  a  virtually  perpetual 
bond  of  peace;  but  he  is 
proud  to  be  reckoned  the 
relentless  enemy  of  "Mos- 
cow." That  is  why  he  re- 
sents the  projected  and 
now  nearly  completed 
agreement  for  mutual  as- 
sistance between  France 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  All 
but  in  so  many  words  he 
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avows,  as  he  did  long  ago  in  his  notorious  book,  intent 
to  aggression  in  the  East.  And  that  interlocks  with  the 
Japanese  threat  at  Russia's  other  frontier.  Meanwhile 
Mussolini  alias  Italy  continues  to  thrash  the  troubled 
waters  equally  defiant  of  both  solemn  pledges  and  penal- 
ties. Meanwhile  also,  with  stupendous  expenditures  for 
war-machinery  and  operations  presupposing  war,  all  the 
countries  including  our  own  are  wasting  milliards  of 
treasure,  distracting  their  peoples,  undermining  their 
standards  of  living,  inviting  the  internal  revolution  which 
they  profess  to  fear. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  here  at  home  those 
who  are  most  vociferous  in  their  clamor  against  "exces- 
sive spending"  in  attempt  to  relieve  distress  and  put  the 
unemployed  at  useful  work,  are  those  least  in  protest 
against  unprecedented  expenditure  for  armament  which 
by  declared  hypothesis  we  are  determined  not  to  use! 
"Hundred-per-centism"  regards  complacently  gargan- 
tuan expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  military  war,  but 
is  niggardly  of  mind  toward  expenditure  in  a  war  against 
unemployment  and  human  need.  The  great  enemy  of 
mankind  everywhere  is  stupidity;  the  war  against  that 
enemy  moves  tardily. 

TIMELY  from  this  point  of  view,  are  two  books*  hot 
off  the  griddle  that  have  come  to  my  hand  together, 
offering  antidote  for  the  poisonous  ideas  about  "race"  and 
human  government  now  dangerously  infesting  the  mind 
of  the  world.  Were  I  dictator  I  should  make  these  books 
compulsory  reading  for  every  man,  woman  and  child. 
I  defy  anyone  whatever  his  preconceptions  to  read  at- 
tentively We  Europeans  and  ever  again  with  any  confi- 
dence patter  self-gratulously  about  "Nordics" — or  about 
"racial  traits,"  whether  of  Jews  or  of  any  other  ethnic 
group. 

Of  extraordinary  importance  at  precisely  this  moment 
is  the  contribution  of  the  three  noted  British  scientists — 
the  first  a  worthy  grandson  of  the  great  Thomas  H. 
Huxley — to  the  popular  understanding  of  the  almost 
universally  misconceived  subject  of  "race"  which  is  per- 
haps the  principal  factor  in  the  bedevilment  of  human  re- 
lationships. Wherever  men  are  persecuting  other  men  on 
a  large  scale;  wherever  with  the  bombs  and  poison-gas 
and  other  misuses  of  scientific  technology  something 
called  "civilization"  is  making  corpses  of  fellow-men,  it 
is  almost  invariably  inspired  by  a  belief  in  some  mystical 
inherent  "superiority"  having  little  foundation  in  actu- 
ality. Usually  the  assumption  is  that  the  alleged  superior- 
ity has  something  to  do  with  the  imaginary  entity  called 
"race."  To  this  assumption — indeed  to  the  very  existence 
of  "race" — these  first-rate  authorities  give  what  for  any 
open-minded  person,  whatever  his  preconceptions,  must 
be  the  coup  de  grace.  For  they  show  with  the  cold 
voice  of  science  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  They  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  question,  in  the  genes  which  carry 
whatever  may  be  inherent  qualities,  and  show  indubita- 
bly that  so  far  as  biology,  anthropology  or  ethnology  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "race."  "The  ques- 
tion of  'race-mixture,' "  they  say,  "turns  out  not  to  be 
primarily  a  matter  of  'race'  at  all,  but  a  matter  of  nation- 
ality, class  or  social  status,"  to  be  nullified  by  change  of 

"  WE  EUROPEANS:  A  STUDY  op  "RACIAL"  PROBLEMS,  by  Julian  S. 
Huxley,  A.  C.  Haddon  and  A.  M.  Carr-Saunders.  Harpers.  246  pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

DICTATORSHIP.  No.  3  of  "HEADLINE  BOOKS"  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association;  edited  by  Ryllis  Alexander  Goslin.  40  pp.  Paper  covers 
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culture  and  social  atmosphere.  They  recognize,  to  be 
sure  —  indeed  they  emphasize  —  the  tremendous  influence 
of  tribal  and  national  prejudice,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,  rooted  in  culture  and  mores  generally,  but  they 
rob  it  once  and  for  all  of  any  biological  justification. 
They  show  that  there  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
within  any  measurable  time  or  probably  ever,  any  great 
"pure"  race,  Nordic,  Aryan,  Germanic,  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
what-have-you-else,  contaminated  in  the  past  or  to  be 
contaminated  now  or  in  the  future,  by  any  "alien"  ad- 
mixture. They  go  further  indeed,  and  show  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  really  superior  peoples  have  been  superior 
actually  because  and  pretty  much  in  the  ratio  of  their  in- 
termixture. Mankind  is  mongrel,  and  the  more  mongrel 
the  better.  So  into  the  garbage  of  science  go  Count  Arthur 
de  Gobineau,  inventor  in  1853  of  the  fabulous  "Aryan 
race,";  the  early  writings  of  Max  Miiller  who  at  first  ac- 
cepted but  later  repudiated  it;  our  own  Madison  Grant 
with  his  imaginary  "Great  Nordic  Race,"  and  the  vicious 
so-called  "racial  biology"  of  Hitler  which  enforced  upon 
their  teaching  has  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  German 
universities.  But,  since  this  diabolical  superstitution  is 
welcomed  and  fed  by  one  of  our  deepest  seated  because 
most  primitive  inhibitions,  moving  us  to  regard  all 
strangers  as  potential  enemies,  especially  if  their  habits 
are  distasteful,  it  will  take  a  lot  of  killing. 


brief  brochure  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
J_  undertakes  to  place  side-by-side  the  three  dictator- 
ships, Italian,  German  and  Russian,  which  have  come 
into  being  since  1920;  to  compare  and  contrast  them,  out- 
lining the  history  and  characteristics  of  each;  and  finally 
to  point  out  their  incompatibility  with  the  fundamentals 
that  we  call  American.  With  obvious  attempt  to  be  fair 
in  description  of  each,  and  succeeding  as  I  think  very, 
well,  the  strong  bias  of  the  anonymous  writer  in  favor  of' 
American  democracy  is  unconcealed.  Anyone  who  de- 
sires in  compact  form  the  differences  and  identities  oft 
Fascism,  Naziism  and  the  Russian  Soviet  form  of  prole- 
tarian dictatorship  will  find  this  little  brochure  inform- 
ing. It  sets  forth  the  essentials  of  the  "totalitarian  state" 
in  operation. 

Apropos  of  which  I  have  before  me  a  dispatch  from 
Moscow  announcing  the  completion  of  a  three-years' 
"purge"  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Russia  (the  only 
party  there  is)  resulting  in  the  elimination  of  some 
1,600,000  persons.  In  the  course  of  it  officials,  aided  by 
the  political  police,  "examined  the  entire  life-histories  of 
all  members  and  eliminated  those  whose  loyalty  to  the 
present  ruling  faction  had  been  in  doubt  at  any  time." 
Party  "cleansing"  may  be  condoned—  barring  butchery 
and  lesser  outrages  upon  personal  liberty  —  were  it  not 
for  the  implications  of  destruction  to  the  victims. 

In  a  Moscow  university  the  "check-up"  revealed  that  sev- 
eral students  in  the  senior  class  had  gained  admission  to  the 
party  without  disclosing  the  fact  that  their  fathers  had  once 
been  hostile  to  the  present  regime.  .  .  .  Although  their  rec^ 
ords  were  excellent,  they  were  summarily  dismissed  from; 
the  party  and  the  university  and  ordered  to  leave  Moscow 

With  change  of  only  the  two  localizing  words  thisi 
quotation  might  have  come  as  well  from  Rome  or  from 
Berlin.  And  our  own  hysteria  about  teachers'  and  pupils' 
oaths  of  allegiance  breathes  the  identical  spirit;  as  foreign 
to  the  essential  spirit  of  American  democracy  as  Russian; 
Italian  or  German  tyranny. 
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READABLE    BOOKS 

BY  LYMAN  BRYSON 


A  BRAHMIN  from  a  New  England  university 
arose  at  an  adult  education  meeting  not  long  ago 
to  inquire  why  anyone  wanted  to  bother  about 
making  books  more  readable.  Anybody  who  wants  to 
read,  he  declared  in  well-bred  ignorance,  can  manage 
with  what  we  have  now.  No  one  present  was  cruel 
enough  to  ask  the  professor  if  his  own  students  were 
enthusiastic  readers.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  readability  problem  to  him  because  he  was, 
like  most  cultivated  people  in  this  country,  a  believer  in 
a  favorite  myth.  The  myth  is  that  all  American  citizens 
have  learned  to  read  except,  of  course,  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  illiterates.  Nothing  but  their  own  stubbor- 
ness  and  lack  of  intellectual  curiosity  keeps  people  from 
reading  all  the  wise  and  helpful  books  that  are  piled  up 
in  front  of  them.  It  is  part  of  the  same  myth  to  think  of 
every  parent  as  a  product  of  the  highschools  because 
about  half  their  children  of  proper  age  are  getting  into 
highschools.  We  exaggerate  our  common  school  achieve- 
ment and  then  deride  the  results. 

A  true  picture  of  the  "readers"  of  America  would  count 
out  about  fifteen  million  adults  who  cannot  read  well 
enough  to  understand  anything  that  has  a  serious  mean- 
ing. It  would  include  a  few  millions  at  the  top  of  those 
who  are  able  to  read  whatever  interests  them.  It  would 
show  that  the  remaining  thirty  or  forty  millions  do  read 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  novels.  But  members  of 
this  large  majority  very  rarely,  if  ever,  read  a  book  of 
solid  information  or  close  argument.  If  you  doubt  that 
this  is  so,  explain  by  some  other  fact  how  public  men  can 
talk  nonsense  and  be  believed. 

There  are  easy  ways  of  shrugging  away  from  the  prob- 
lem of  an  uninformed  majority  in  a  self-governing  na- 
tion. One  is  to  say  that  we  will  wait  until  their  children, 
or  their  children's  children,  have  all  been  well  taught  in 
the  schools.  No  doubt  we  can  wait  —  provided  democracy 
can  survive  the  interval.  An  alternative  to  the  idea  of 
waiting  is  the  despairing  conclusion  that  everything  that 
can  be  done  has  been  done  and  that  people  will  not  re- 
spond. Neither  conclusion  is  very  satisfactory  to  those 
who  hope,  here  and  now,  for  a  better  informed  political 
life  and  a  richer  intellectual  life  for  the  people  that  make 
up  America. 

There  are  signs  that  a  good  many  enterprising  authors 
and  publishers  are  not  willing  to  wait  or  to  give  up.  They 
are  evidently  beginning  to  see  that  the  "popular"  book  of 
the  last  generation  was  not  popular  enough.  The  wave 
of  outlines  has  spent  its  force.  No  doubt  it  did  great 
good.  It  was  an  achievement  to  get  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  read  outlines  of  history  and  science 
and  literature.  But  the  books  that  are  read  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  do  not  do  much  to  change  the  reading 
habits  or  thinking  of  forty  millions.  Now  we  seem  on  the 
verge  of  taking  a  further  step.  A  new  age  of  pamphle- 
teering may  be  on  the  way. 


Why  books?  They  do  read  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  answer  is  that  newspapers  are  by  their  nature  incapa- 
ble of  supplying  sufficient  systematic  information  on  im- 
portant questions.  A  newspaper  must  print  "news,"  not 
facts.  There  is  a  difference ;  yesterday's  facts,  no  matter  how 
important,  are  no  longer  news.  Periodicals,  the  monthlies 
or  even  some  of  the  weeklies,  can  give  more  studied  and 
complete  presentations  of  important  questions  and  can 
interpret  them  more  adequately.  America  has  undoubt- 
edly the  best  periodicals  in  the  world.  But  even  they  have 
their  limitations.  They  must  provide  a  fare  that  is  varied 
enough  to  attract  a  wide  range  of  readers.  They  must  be 
brief;  their  editors  are  unhappy  slaves  to  "space." 

Can  we  have  short,  cheap,  good  books  that  any  man 
can  read?  Difficult  problems  of  merchandising  stand  in 
the  way.  Our  book-selling  machinery  is  not  adapted  to 
low  cost  items,  although  the  twenty-eight  titles  of  the 
National  Home  Library  Foundation  have  had  very  wide 
distribution.  The  newsstands  are  not  interested  in  single 
titles.  Some  day  perhaps  the  ten  cent  stores,  the  drug 
stores,  even  the  grocery  stores,  may  be  distributing  what 
everybody  wants.  In  any  case,  distribution  is  sure  to  be 
provided  for  any  article  for  which  there  are  consumers. 
First,  we  must  produce  the  books. 

A  FAMOUS  Frenchman  onced  begged  forgiveness 
./~\.  for  writing  a  long  letter  because  he  hadn't  time  to 
write  a  short  one.  Many  authors  on  serious  questions 
should  apologize  for  writing  difficult  books  because  they 
haven't  time  or  energy  or  skill  to  write  comprehensible 
ones.  Comprehensible  to  whom?  To  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  readers.  Many  technical  books  will  be  only 
for  specialists  no  matter  how  well  written.  But  we  are 
speaking  of  books  on  subjects  in  which  many  more  peo- 
ple could  be  interested  and  of  books  on  affairs  of  public 
concern.  It  is  a  difficult  feat  to  combine  the  knowledge  of 
a  subject  which  makes  one's  writing  trustworthy  with  a 
sure  imaginative  grasp  of  the  common  man's  ways  of 
thinking.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  express  ideas  in  con- 
crete everyday  terms  and  to  put  your  learning  at  the 
service  of  the  ignorant  without  condescension.  In  many 
cases  collaboration,  or  re-writing  by  a  trained  popularizer, 
is  called  for.  "Popularization"  has  a  bad  name  because 
it  has  been  so  badly  done.  We  know  very  little  of  how 
well  it  could  be  done  because  we  have  never  worked  at 
it  seriously  enough. 

Recent  experiments  in  pamphlets  began  with  expanded 
articles  from  the  "quality"  magazines.  They  failed  on  the 
market,  probably  because  they  competed  only  with  the 
magazines  they  were  taken  from.  More  recently,  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  experiments  have  been  begun.  The 
"Basic  Books,"  edited  by  Paul  Grabbe,  for  example.  The 
series  promised  by  the  Cosmos  Publishing  Company 
which  begins  with  Van  Loon's  sparkling  "A  World 
Divided  is  a  World  Lost."  The  Headline  Books  of  the 
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Foreign  Policy  Association.  These  Headline  Books,  well 
written,  with  many  of  their  intricate  facts  reduced  to  graphic 
statement,  are  very  satisfactory  for  people  who  are  used  to 
reading  though  not  much  accustomed  to  reading  on  public 
affairs. 

More  interesting  in  this  reader's  opinion  than  any  of  the 
others,  are  the  American  Primers,  put  out  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  The  chief  interest  in  the  American  Primers 
is  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  prolonged,  intelligent  effort 
to  get  down  to  the  level  of 

the     uninformed     and     un-        

skilled  reader.  Their  history 
is  interesting.  The  first  of  the 
series,  You  and  Machines  by 
William  F.  Ogburn,  eminent 
sociologist,  was  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  news.  The  series 
was  planned,  on  a  founda- 
tion grant,  for  the  boys  in 
the  CCC  camps.  But  Robert 
Fechner  decided  otherwise. 
In  his  opinion,  they  were 
dangerous  fodder  for  young 
minds.  Their  editor,  Percy 
W.  Bidwell  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo,,  had  spent  a  year 
and  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  an  infinite  amount  of 
patience  and  brains  in  trying 
to  solve  this  problem  of  pro- 
ducing trustworthy  writing 
that  was  still  understandable 
by  the  average  reader.  He 
and  the  enterprise  were  taken 
over  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  to  continue 
the  work  to  the  end  of  the 
ten  projected  titles.  He  had 
scouted  for  writers  all  over 
the  country  and  trained 
them.  He  had  worked  out 
solutions  for  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties. Under  his  direction, 
the  Primers  have  at  last 
been  issued.  They  are  strik- 
ing examples  of  what  can  be 
done. 

The  important  point  in 
the  story  of  the  American 
Primers  is  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  trouble  which  it 
took  to  produce  them.  No 

mere  writing  down  was  accepted.  Building  a  bridge  between 
knowledge  and  ignorance  in  the  terms  of  the  ignorant  man's 
own  speech  was  understood  as  the  subtle  and  difficult  task 
that  it  really  is.  The  results  justify  the  effort. 

It  would  probably  be  an  exaggeration  of  even  this  critical 
time  to  say  that  democracy  will  fail  unless  we  inform  voting 
citizens  accurately  and  completely  on  all  public  questions. 
We  have  wobbled  along  fairly  well  without  that  achieve- 
ment. The  important  thing  is  that  many  of  the  millions  do 
want  to  know  more  than  they  can  learn  from  any  available 
reading.  This  is  the  element  in  the  situation  that  is  too  little 
understood.  And  good,  cheap,  brief  books,  if  they  are  easy 
enough  to  read,  will  be  very  hard  to  write.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  trick  of  method  will  be  discovered. 

Now,  as  the  signs  of  the  times  point  not  to  regression  but 
to  change,  peoples  are  on  the  march.  If  the  swift  changes 
that  are  now  being  bred  in  the  general  ferment  are  to  have 
the  help  of  our  social  sciences  and  our  wisest  teachers,  science 


No    Epitaph 

BY  BEN  FINGER  Ji. 

The  myriad  Minoan  cultures  cease. 
Reblossom  in  the  sculptured  arts  of  Greece  .  . 

Rome,  the  barbarian  breaks  and  occupies. 
Rome  leaves  Europe's  culture  ...  on  we  rise  . 

Man  rises  over  weaknesses  and  fears. 

When  we  look  backward  thirty  thousand  years 

We  see  Man's  start.  The  world's  magnificence 
He  sees  not,  for  He  lacks  the  color  sense  .  .  . 

Ten  thousand  years  ago  the  selfish  urge 

Is  fought.  We  see  Man's  moral  sense  emerge  . 

Musical  sense  which  quickens  Mankind  so 
Awakens  just  five  thousand  years  ago  .  .  . 

At  intervals,  great  geniuses  we  see 

Who  hint  at  what  Man's  mind  is  going  to  be. 

We  see  a  higher  state  evolve  to  bless 
The  Race.  It  is  a  cosmic  consciousness 

That  stirs  the  genius  in  his  bold  pursuit 

Of  wisdom,  which  continues  bearing  fruit  .  .  . 

No  epitaph  for  Man — the  Human  Race 
Shall  yet  gain  mastery  over  time  and  space! 


and  wisdom  must  be  expressed  with  unmistakable  clarity. 
Great  historical  movements  have  often  been  preceded  by 
attempts  to  spread  general  understanding  of  new  ideas  and 
fundamental  truths.  The  chance  of  changing  for  the  better 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  effort  that  is  made  to  help 
everybody  to  know  the  facts  and  understand  them. 

Poison  for  Sale 

AMERICAN    CHAMBER    OF    HORRORS,    by    Ruth    deForeit    Lamb. 
Farrar  &  Rinehart.  418  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HEN  the  so-called 
Tugwell  Bill  was  be- 
fore Congress,  inspectors  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration sent  to  Washington 
samples  of  some  of  the  in- 
jurious and  fraudulent  prod- 
ucts they  had  picked  up  in 
the  regular  course  of  their 
work.  Here  is  a  bottle  of 
Banbar,  containing  an  extract 
of  equisetum  or  common 
horsetail,  advertised  as  a  cure 
for  diabetes.  Here  are  copies 
of  the  come-on  literature. 
Here  are  testimonials  in  the 
original  handwriting  of  in- 
valids who  bought  Banbar  at 
twelve  dollars  a  pint.  And 
here  are  the  official  death 
certificates — "Diabetes  Melli- 
tus" — of  those  who  wrote  the 
testimonials,  who  felt  a  little 
better,  hoped  they  were  get- 
ting well,  before  they  died. 
Here  is  the  famous  pair  of 
Lashlure  photographs,  one  of 
the  most  ghastly  before-and- 
after  exhibits  ever  shown. 
Yet  it  is  nothing  more  than 
might  happen  to.  your  good- 
looking  daughter  who  al- 
lowed a  beauty  shop  to  make 
her  beautiful  for  a  dinner  in 
her  honor. 

Miss  Lamb  tells  the  story 
of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors, 
folio  upon  folio,  until  the 
heart  cries  out  in  anguish. 
She  tells  it  carefully,  accur- 
ately, and  with  scrupulous 
documentation.  She  is  Chief 

Educational  Officer  of  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  I  have  seen  the  original  exhibits  on  the 
walls  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
Words  can  hardly  express  the  visual  shock  they  produce  or 
the  cumulative  indictment  they  portray. 

As  we  look  at  them  we  see  not  only  tortured  humanity 
but  the  ultimate  depths  of  American  commercialism.  Most 
Americans,  God  knows,  are  caught  in  the  system.  As  the 
circle  of  dollars  flows  round  and  round,  they  perforce  plant 
their  feet  as  firmly  as  they  may  and  snatch  at  what  goes  by. 
Presently  the  snatching  becomes  a  vested  interest.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  many  should  throw  all  human  decency  to  the 
winds,  and  hold  their  position  by  overcharging,  bambooz- 
ling, short  changing,  and  cheating  their  neighbors.  In  com- 
mercial cultures,  the  luxury  of  integrity  comes  high. 

But  eligibly  located,  with  forefeet  well  braced  in  one  of 
the  largest  troughs,  is  a  breed  of  vested  rights  which  exceeds 
even  the  most  indulgent  definition  of  commercialized  ef- 
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Iruntcry.  The  Pain  and  Beauty  Boys,  the  dealers  in  many 
drugs,  cosmetics  and  prepared  foods,  not  only  prey  on 
pocketbooks  and  make  fools  and  dupes  of  the  rest  of  us,  but 
exploit  the  human  longing  to  be  healthy  and  attractive  at 
the  cost  of  frequently  poisoning,  mutilating,  even  killing 
their  customers.  Makers  of  munitions  are  respectable  by  com- 
parison; wars  are  not  waged  every  day  and  many  a  gun  is 
obsolete  before  it  is  fired.  Al  Capone  is  a  veritable  St.  Francis 
by  comparison;  he  ran  beer,  and  mostly  it  was  good  beer. 

The  embattled  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  interests,  aided  by 
the  majority  of  the  advertising  trade,  practically  every  news- 
paper (with  distinguished  exceptions  like  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch)  the  bulk  of  all  periodicals,  many  certified  medical 
men,  brigades  of  high-priced  lawyers,  fought  Dr.  Wiley  a 
generation  ago  when  the  first  modest  attempt  was  made  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  from  bottled  death  and 
canned  corruption.  They  have  fought  savagely,  bitterly,  and 
with  the  most  foul  weapons,  every  move  to  improve  the 
original  law  in  the  intervening  years.  They  have  wriggled 
behind  the  symbols  of  liberty,  democracy,  due  process,  the 
Constitution,  and  have  held  the  forces  of  the  government 
practically  impotent  for  a  generation.  Reinforced  now  by  the 
radio  stations,  they  have  killed  the  Tugwell  bill,  which 
promised  at  last  a  modicum  of  real  protection,  and  in  the 
process  have  created  the  Tugwell  myth — the  wild  red  from 
Moscow — which  nearly  every  newspaper  has  made  its  own. 
They  will  kill  the  Copeland  bill,  the  haggard,  emasculated 
ghost  of  the  Tugwell -bill,  unless  a  miracle  occurs.  They 
fight  as  a  unit,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  above  their  wide  trough 
— the  just  with  the  unjust,  the  manufacturer  of  harmless 
nostrums  with  the  manufacturer  of  lethal  nostrums,  to  dis- 
member and  destroy,  always  on  the  loftiest  humanitarian 
and  constitutional  grounds,  any  measure  by  which  con- 
sumers might  save  themselves. 

"Scores  of  people  suffering  from  paralysis  and  impaired 
vision  have  been  sent  to  hospitals  for  long  and  expensive 
treatment  as  the  result  of  using  a  rat  poison  to  banish 
superfluous  hair  [Koremlu].  A  prominent  business  man  was 
killed  by  a  radium-charged  water  that  dissolved  the  bones  of 
his  skull  [Radithor].  Three  sisters,  one  after  another,  rubbed 
horse  liniment  on  their  cough  racked  chests  in  the  pathetic 
belief  that  it  would  cure  them,  and  died  of  tuberculosis 
[B.  &  M.j.  At  this  very  moment,  men  and  women  all  over 
the  country  are  literally  burning  their  tissues  to  death  in 
trying  to  reduce  their  weight  with  deadly  dinitrophenol 
[Formula  17]." 

So  much  for  the  drugs.  Let  us  examine  the  foods,  preferably 
in  a  gas  mask.  Low  grade  butter  is  made  of  cheap  cream, 
collected  as  the  junk  man  collects  junk,  from  farms  all  over 
the  countryside.  The  farmer  is  not  foolish  enough  to  use  this 
cream  himself;  he  uses  oleo.  The  government  has  been  ex- 
amining this  commodity  barrel  by  barrel  as  it  has  come  into 
the  stations  to  be  made  into  butter  for  you  and  me  to  con- 
sume. "There  were  recovered  on  the  filters  through  which 
the  cream  was  poured  a  snail,  tomato  seeds,  oil  cloth,  ants, 
corn,  dishrags,  a  suit  of  men's  winter  underwear,  animal 
hairs  of  various  kinds,  coal,  pieces  of  rubber,  toads,  cucum- 
ber seeds,  a  cat  wrapped  in  a  pair  of  silk  bloomers,  olives, 
spiders,  cellophane,  oats,  pine  needles,  beans,  chinaware, 
roaches,  flies,  maggots,  mice,  chickens  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition,  straw,  spoons,  a  sheepskin  coat,  a  coiled 
spring,  catfish,  gravel,  glass,  potatoes,  pieces  of  pork  rib,  a 
rat  done  up  in  a  Turkish  towel,  and  much  unidentified  ma- 
terial." Great  Chicago  packers  are  said  to  collect  cream  of 
this  grade  and  process  it  for  our  use.  "As  an  excuse  for  this 
incredible  state  of  affairs,  butter  makers  plead  the  necessity 
for  volume.  Their  margin  of  profit  is  so  slight,  they  say, 
that  they  have  to  have  volume  to  make  any  money.  In  con- 
sequence, there  has  been  built  up  during  the  last  thirty-five 
rs  an  almost  hysterical  competition  in  the  purchase  of 
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butter  fat,  competition  so  ruthless  as  to  make  any  hope  of 
quality  improvement  seem  futile  under  the  present  system 
of  control." 

The  Tugwell  bill  aimed  at  adequate  control,  but  the  pack- 
ers and  canners,  aided,  be  it  observed,  by  Mr.  Charles  Cool- 
idge  Parlin  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  emasculated  the 
section.  We  retain  our  cherished  American  liberty  to  con- 
sume butter  which  has  contained  maggots,  roaches,  dishrags 
and  decomposed  chickens. 

The  Pain  and  Beauty  Boys,  the  dealers  in  decomposition 
and  death,  retain  their  valued  freedom  and  vested  right  to 
sell  almost  any  putrid  or  poisonous  material,  for  almost  any 
purpose.  They  fight  control  with  frenzied  indignation  and 
with  the  Constitution — a  document  which  in  their  hands 
replaces  patriotism  as  the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels. 
Georgetown,  Conn.  STUART  CHASE 

Cooperation  Under  Capitalism 

SWEDEN:  THE  MIDDLE  WAY,  by  Marquis  W.  Childs.  Yale  University 
Press.  165  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SWEDEN  does  not  have  an  anti-trust  law  and  will  never 
need  one.  Private  capital  flourishes  in  this  land  of  well- 
being  but  is  never  allowed  to  get  out  of  control.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  the  government  began  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  industry  in  several  business  enterprises.  Since 
1900  the  cooperative  societies  have  more  and  more  elimi- 
nated profit  and  delivered  direct  to  the  consumer  at  a  fair 
price.  These  three  forms  of  business — private,  government, 
cooperative — carry  on  side  by  side  in  this  reasonable  country, 
regulating  without  throttling  each  other. 

In  Sweden:  The  Middle  Way,  Marquis  W.  Childs,  Wash- 
ing correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  gives  a 
complete  report  brought  up  to  the  minute  of  the  healthy 
state  of  social  and  economic  forces  in  Sweden.  Honest  ob- 
server that  he  is,  the  author  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  prosperity  that  Sweden  has  enjoyed  through 
the  world  depression  is  in  the  end  due  to  luck,  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  or  to  one  or  another  of  the  intelli- 
gent economic  devices  which  he  describes.  Judging  from  the 
space  he  gives  the  cooperatives  he  might  well  have  awarded 
the  laurels  to  them.  He  is  too  fair.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
state  his  own  conviction  or  prejudice  and  challenge  the 
reader  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Fascinating  are  the  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Childs  traces 
the  consumer  cooperatives  graduating  from  adult  education, 
through  wholesaling,  into  manufacturing  in  competition 
with  the  trusts.  Ten  percent  of  the  manufacturing  of  Sweden 
is  now  done  by  cooperatives  as  well  as  thirty  percent  of  all 
domestic  trade. 

Government  in  Sweden  also  is  as  efficient  as  the  coopera- 
tives and  the  trusts,  when  it  runs  the  forests,  or  the  railroads, 
or  power  plants,  or  raises  funds  for  social  purposes  through 
monopolies  in  tobacco  and  liquor. 
The  Forum  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 

Prelude  to  War 

WOODROW  WILSON.  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  NEUTRALITY:  1914-1915.  Vol 
5 — by  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Doubleday,  Doran.  409  pp.  Price  $4  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

FOR  the  United  States  the  years  1914  and  1915  were  the 
beginnings  of  a  great  change  not  realized  then,  hardly 
realized  now.  For  Woodrow  Wilson  they  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  apotheosis,  of  a  dazzling  dream,  of  ultimate 
Calvary,  but  he  too,  was  largely  unconscious  of  what  lay 
ahead.  The  struggle  upon  which  he  entered  with  the  firing 
of  the  first  shots,  was  for  what  might  be  called  an  aggressive 
neutrality.  That  is  he  thought  of  neutrality  first,  perhaps,  as 
preserving  his  country  from  disaster,  second — and  this  idea 
grew  upon  him — as  a  vantage  ground  from  which  he  could 
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help  restore  to  the  world  not  merely  peace  but  a  better  kind 
of  peace  than  had  existed  before. 

He  had  one  ardent  and  utterly  sincere  supporter  in  his 
own  official  family — William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State. 
He  had  at  least  two  others — Ambassador  Page  and  Robert 
Lansing,  counselor  of  the  State  Department  and  later  Secre- 
tary of  State — who  swallowed  the  Allied  bait,  hook,  line  and 
sinker,  and  who  were  practically  delegates  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  These  men  were  utterly  and  also  sincerely 
non-neutral.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  peace  Bryan  was 
to  drop  out  at  the  critical  moment,  Lansing  was  to  assume 
the  vitally  important  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  Page, 
warm-heartedly  and  impatiently  pro-British,  made  only  the 
unavoidable  perfunctory  gestures  toward  holding  the  scales 
even.  Colonel  House,  personally  close  to  Wilson  and  sup- 
posedly trying  to  correct  Page's  bias,  swung  so  far  over  to 
the  Allied  side  that  in  February  1915,  he  was  "undertaking 
to  give  Grey  some  military  advice." 

Yet  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  Lansing,  Page  and  House 
were  not  the  result  of  personal  eccentricities.  Themselves 
completely  disinterested,  they  were  responding  to,  or  serving, 
tremendous  economic  forces.  Thus  Lansing,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  reversed  Bryan's  verdict  against  loans  to 
the  Allies.  By  that  time  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
"Wilson's  earlier  policy,"  as  Mr.  Baker  says,  "went  down 
before  the  relentless  pressure  of  circumstance  and  necessity." 
America  had  a  stake  in  the  war,  and  that  stake  consisted  of 
actual  and  prospective  sales  to  the  Allied  governments.  It 
was  too  rich  a  plum  to  throw  away.  That  is,  it  seemed  to 
be,  since  the  final  bills  had  not  come  in. 

Mr.  Baker  has  told  the  story  with  the  accuracy,  the  fair- 
ness and  the  careful  documentation  that  one  expects  of  him. 
This  is  first-hand  material.  No  one  who  wishes  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  our  war  and  pre-war  experience  can  afford  to 
overlook  it.  R.  L.  DUFFUS 

"Steady  Cry  of  Foundered  Voices" 

BEFORE   THE   BRAVE,   by   Kenneth   Patchen.    Random   House.    131    pp. 

Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THE  IRON  LAND,  A  NARRATIVE,  by  Stanley  Burnshaw.   Centaur  Press. 

115  pp.   Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

KENNETH  PATCHEN'S  book  begins  with  a  series  of 
hortatory  passages,  and  the  atmosphere  of  urgent  de- 
clamation is  never  really  absent  from  it.  Certain  poems  he 
frankly  calls  Leaflets,  and  to  one  he  gives  the  accurate  sub- 
title, Exercise  in  Statement.  Mr.  Patchen  too  has  many  of  the 
current  devices  in  diction,  punctuation  and  style  which  de- 
feat and  weary  a  reader.  "O  splendid  to  reach  a  craft  and 
creed,"  he  exclaims,  and  it  is  splendid,  for  oneself.  To  convey 
exultation  to  others  a  poet  has  to  master  his  craft,  which  was 
not  invented  yesterday  evening. 

Mr.  Patchen  might  turn  out  to  be  a  public  speaker  rather 
than  a  poet.  He  has  an  instinct  for  rhetorical  effects  which  is 
obscured  in  print  by  his  affections. 

One  travels  a  long  way  in  going  from  the  fashionable  red 
of  Before  the  Brave,  to  Mr.  Burnshaw's  dark  blue  volume, 
(which  carries  the  notice,  "Printed  and  bound  by  union 
labor").  The  Iron  Land  has  that  rare  thing  in  our  current 
poetry,  interest.  This  is  a  way  of  saying  that  Stanley  Burn- 
shaw is  a  good  poet.  He  is.  His  book  proves  him  to  be  a  poet 
of  competence  and  resource,  who  has  done  better  than  most 
in  getting  hold  of  himself,  and  very  well  indeed  in  knowing 
what  he  is  about,  with  his  craft. 

This  book  pictures  the  exterior  life  of  a  man  in  a  day 
when  humanity  is  caught  in  the  machine;  and  then  turns 
inward  to  the  effects  on  the  man  of  such  an  outward  world. 
The  more  objective  poems  or  parts  of  poems  are  printed  in 
roman  type,  the  others  in  italic;  and  no  arrangement  could 
be  better.  We  see  the  mill  town,  the  workers  on  the  local 
train  from  the  City  to  the  Town,  existence  day  by  day,  in 


the  mills.  Among  these  objective  poems  are  the  truly  ex- 
traordinary Marriage  by  Wind,  Men  in  the  Rain,  The  Crane 
Driver,  and  Rhapsody  on  a  Windy  Morning,  remarkable 
achievements  all  of  them,  deeply  and  subtly  felt.  The  lines 
have  verve  and  power  and  it  is  a  joy  to  read  them.  Every- 
thing is  clear;  even  if  at  times  the  drawing  becomes  carica- 
ture (as  in  Corporation  President's  Lovesong,  for  example), 
it  is  at  least  clear.  We  are  on  earth,  a  definite  situation  is 
before  us,  a  definite  landscape  about  us. 

The  italicized  lyrics,  restrained  and  lovely,  unite  us  with 
the  writer  as  he  suffers  the  agony  of  people  who  are  con- 
scious of  how  wide  an  abyss  severs  the  actual  world  from 
the  world  they  want  it  to  be.  One  who  has  really  heard  "the 
steady  cry  of  foundered  human  voices,"  has  to  find  some 
solution  for  the  inward  conflict,  or  go  insane.  For  Burnshaw 
communism  is  the  solution.  He  belongs  to  the  vanguard, 
as  he  says,  "of  those  who  bring  to  the  tree  of  blood"  a  fierce 
will,  "though  no  more  strength  than  love."  Identification 
with  Marxism  could  never  do  away  with  my  own  perplexi- 
ties, but  The  Iron  Land  commands  my  deep  respect,  as 
poetry,  and  as  apologia. 
Santa  Pe,  N.  M.  HANIEL  LONG 


A  Hard  Man  in  a  Hard  Land 

OLD  JULES,  by  Mari  Sandoz.  Little,  Brown.  424  pp.  Price  %Z  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

FOR  more  than  forty  years  Old  Jules  had  little  truck  with 
women.  He  used  them  for  his  necessary  purposes— to 
drive  in  his  cattle,  to  make  his  fires,  to  haul  off  his  mud- 
caked  boots,  to  bear  him  children  to  work  on  his  land — but 
they  were  never  a  part  of  his  real  life.  Yet  it  is  a  woman, 
his  daughter  Mari,  who  got  her  schooling  in  spite  of  him, 
who  now  becomes  his  biographer  in  a  full-length,  full-flav- 
ored portrait,  to  which  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  had  the 
good  judgment  to  award  $5000  as  the  prize  non-fiction  book 
of  1935. 

But  Miss  Sandoz'  Old  Jules  is  more  than  a  portrait  of  the 
supremely  rugged  individualist  who  begat  her  and  who 
when  she  was  a  wailing  infant  of  three  months  "whipped 
her  until  she  lay  blue  and  trembling  as  a  terrorized  small 
animal."  It  is  regional  history,  the  record,  in  terms  of  human 
beings,  of  the  travail  of  three  waves  of  settlers  who  tried  to 
find  a  way  of  life  in  the  blizzard-blown,  sun-baked,  sandhill 
country  of  northwestern  Nebraska.  Of  all  the  settlers  who 
came  and  went  Old  Jules,  an  educated  Swiss  emigrant,  was 
never  spiritually  defeated.  Faith  in  the  country  and  the  will 
to  see  it  settled  were  the  driving  force  of  his  long  truculent 
life.  He  fought  cattlemen  and  prairie  fires,  he  enticed  new 
settlers  when  the  old  ones  were  blown  out,  he  experimented 
with  hard  wheat,  he  replanted  orchards  destroyed  by  hail. 
For  forty  years  he  struggled  to  make  the  bleak  sandhills  a 
place  of  homes.  As  he  lay  dying  in  1928  ".  .  .  he  began  to 
talk  as  though  his  lips  were  metal,  stiffening,  'The  whole 
damn  sandhills  is  deserted.  The  cattlemen  are  broke,  the 
settlers  about  gone.  I  got  to  start  all  over — ship  in  a  lot  of 
good  farmers  in  the  spring,  build  up — build — build — .'  " 

Creative,  Old  Jules  undoubtedly  was,  a  compound  of  all 
that  it  takes  to  make  a  pioneer.  Miss  Sandoz  spreads  his  life 
before  us  and  the  conclusion  is  clear.  It  is  also  clear  that  as  a 
human  being  he  was  about  as  deplorable  an  old  curmudg- 
eon as  ever  married  himself  four  wives.  He  only  washed 
under  compulsion,  never  changed  his  clothes  if  he  could  help 
it,  beat  his  wife  and  children  and  never  did  much  work  after 
the  practical  joke  that  crippled  his  foot.  He  hunted,  talked 
politics,  fiddled  with  his  stamp  collection  and  bartered  the 
skills,  acquired  in  his  Swiss  boyhood,  for  such  work  as  the 
women  and  children  could  not  do.  Money  never  worried 
him.  He  was  honored  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and 
exchanged  experience  with  Luther  Burbank. 
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Based   on    first  -  hand    material, 

gathered  in   a  10,000   mile  tour 

from  coast-to-coast  by  the  author. 

$2.50 


A  Book  Every  Social  Worker 
Has  Needed  for  Five  Years! 

The 
Lost  (generation 

by  MAXINE  DAVIS 

Covering  from  every  conceivable  angle  the 
problem  of  today's  youth,  unemployed,  dis- 
illusioned, bored,  lacking  traditional  props  of 
religion  and  a  strict  moral  code;  what  is  being 
done,  and  what  might  be  done  for  him. 


The  Monies  on  Trial 


by  PHYLLIS  BENTLEY 

A  novel  of  deepest  social  significance — 
the  analogy  between  the  Rome  of 
Caesar  and  certain  governments  of 
today  is  strikingly  portrayed.  $2.50 

In  the  Second  Year 

by  STORM  JAMESON 

Can  it  happen  in  England?  TIME 
says  this  novel  does  for  Britain  what 
Sinclair  Lewis  did  for  America.  $2.50 


ed.  by  W.  J.  PERLMAN 

The  views  and  opinions  of  a  score  of 
outstanding  personalities  anent  screen 
entertainment,  and  the  industry's  place 
in  modern  society.  $2.50 

Liberty  vs.  Equality 

by  W.  F.  RUSSELL 

A  study  of  American  ideals,  their  roots 
in  history;  and  a  plea  for  education  as 
a  safeguard  against  dictatorship.  $2.00 


at  all  bookstores,  or  direct  from 

The  Macmillan  Company 
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Miss  Sandoz  writes  of  Old  Jules,  his  egotism,  his  incon- 
sistency, his  brutality,  candidly  and  without  rancor.  She  her- 
self comes  and  goes  through  the  book  as  a  frightened  child, 
brave  because  she  was  afraid  to  be  anything  else.  Of  her 
mother  she  says  "Soon  it  was  known  that  Jules's  new  wife 
was  neat  and  quick  as  a  blue-wing  teal,  and  gay  when  she 
could  be,"  and,  after  a  few  years  of  drought  and  wind, 
"Mary  had  three  anemic,  undernourished  children  very  close 
together,  without  a  doctor.  She  lost  her  teeth;  her  clear  skin 
became  leathery  from  field  work;  her  eyes  paled  and  sun- 
squinted;  her  hands  knotted,  the  veins  of  her  arms  like 
slack  clothes  lines."  It  took  the  hardihood  of  Mary  as  well 
as  the  will  of  Jules  to  win  the  Nebraska  sandhills. 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


Propaganda 

PROPAGANDA:  ITS  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  TECHNIQUE,  by  Leonard  W. 
Doob.  Holt.  424  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

DESPITE  a  sound  basic  idea  the  author  of  this  volume 
has  failed  to  produce  a  useful  book.  He  achieves  hardly 
more  than  a  prolonged  definition,  with  examples,  largely  in 
the  jargon  of  social  psychology;  or  rather,  in  an  irritating 
selection  from  that  jargon.  The  reason  for  his  failure  is  ap- 
parent: He  is  incredibly  naive  in  his  approach,  and  for  the 
most  part  does  no  more  than  elaborate  the  obvious  and  make 
the  elementary  seem  complex.  He  builds  from  such  generally 
assumed  concepts  as  these:  "It  must  be  noted  that  both  in- 
tentional and  unintentional  propaganda  thrive  especially  in 
the  realm  of  men's  relations  to  one  another."  "The  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  a  newspaper  is  that  it  utilizes  the 
printed  word  as  a  method  of  communication."  He  is,  at  best, 
generally  fair  and  objective. 

He  analyzes  several  familiar  examples  of  current  and 
recent  propaganda:  for  war  and  for  peace,  for  the 
Nazi  cause,  for  communism,  and  for  the  Scottsboro  case. 
But  his  method  of  working  from  platitudes  requires  him  to 
devote  too  much  space  to  definitions  of  terms  before  he  con- 
cludes that  propaganda  is  inevitable;  that  unintentional  propa- 
ganda is  powerful;  and  that  an  insight  into  the  fundamental 
nature  of  all  propaganda  will  render  many  kinds  less  effec- 
tive. Offering  little  that  the  intelligent  reader  does  not  take 
for  granted,  the  book  does  include  one  source  of  information 
of  possible  use  to  students  of  social  psychology:  its  numer- 
ous footnotes  and  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
both  books  and  periodicals. 
New  Yorf^  Sun  CLAYTON  HOAGLAND 

Hoover's  Side  of  the  Story 

THE  HOOVER  ADMINISTRATION,  A  DOCUMENTED  NARRATIVE,  by 
William  Starr  Myers  and  Walter  H.  Newton.  Scribners.  553  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


volume  will  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  controversy, 
J-  already  mounting  fast  in  this  election  year.  It  is  the  joint 
work  of  a  professor  of  politics  at  Princeton  University  and  a 
secretary  of  Mr.  Hoover  during  his  Presidency.  It  is  a  politi- 
cal defense  and  a  political  attack.  The  authors  have  had 
access  to  the  ex-President's  papers  and  private  records  and 
have  used  them  freely. 

The  volume  is  loaded  with  documents,  because  it  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  a  factual  demonstration  rather  than  an 
argument.  The  all-important  thing  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authors  is  what  the  documents  show. 

Without  waiting  for  the  final  judgment  of  history,  which 
can  only  come  long  after  the  events  of  which  this  volume 
treats,  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  documents  show  that  the 
Hoover  Administration  was  the  first  in  American  history  to 
deal  with  a  major  business  depression,  and  that  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  its  efforts  were  successful.  This  may  prove 
to  be  its  greatest  contribution.  On  four  critical  occasions  it 


intervened  with  apparent  success;  on  the  fifth  it  failed.  The 
argument  and  the  documents  indicate  that  partisan  politics, 
not  economics,  caused  this  failure.  Until  we  have  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  I  for  one  am  forced  to  conclude,  like  the 
authors,  that  the  world  recovery  which  began  in  the  summer 
of  1932  and  which  was  retarded  and  then  reversed  in  one 
country — the  United  States  of  America — was  retarded  and 
reversed  for  non-economic  reasons.  The  authors  hold  re- 
sponsible the  Congressional  majority  and  the  President-elect, 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  point  is  highly  important,  for  this  failure 
under  the  Hoover  Administration  was  made  the  excuse  for 
the  departures  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Administration  from  the 
promises  of  the  platform  on  which  he  was  elected  and  from 
the  lessons  of  previous  American  experience. 

This  is  a  heavy  charge  to  bring  against  a  man  and  a  party. 
The  thirty-first  President  of  the  United  States — for  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  Mr.  Hoover  stands  squarely  back  of  this  book 
— presents  to  the  public  a  great  array  of  documents  showing 
that  a  substantial  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  huge  losses 
and  human  suffering  which  occurred  between  Election  Day 
in  1932  and  Inauguration  Day  in  1933  rests  upon  the  then 
President-elect  who  is  now  President  of  the  United  States. 

Time  alone  can  fully  answer.  But  here  one  side  to  a  great 
public  question  has  presented  its  arguments  and  its  docu- 
mentary evidence.  It  is  up  to  the  other  side  to  answer,  and 
up  to  the  reader  to  judge.  EDWARD  EYRE  HUNT 

Riverside,  Conn. 

An  Interpretation  of  China 

MY  COUNTRY  AND  MY  PEOPLE,  by  Lin  Yutang.  John  Day.  382  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  author  of  this  witty,  wise  and  sympathetic  book  is  a 
Chinese  literary  critic  who  knows  China  and  its  past  as 
well  as  the  modern  western  civilization.  His  book  has  two 
outstanding  qualities,  reliability  and  readability,  which  make 
it  easily  the  best  introduction  to  the  life  of  present  day  China, 
the  character  of  its  people  and  the  problems  of  the  rapid  and 
profound  transformation  which  Europeanization  has  brought 
in  its  wake  since  1911.  The  changes  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  tremendous  and  they  go  on  even  in  an  ac- 
celerated tempo.  In  1917  Hu  Shih  denounced  the  "chaste 
widowhood"  of  China,  the  double  sex  standard  and  the 
seclusion  of  women.  In  1919  girls  participated  with  the  stu- 
dents in  the  student  movement  of  protest  against  Japan  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  girl  students  were  first  admitted  to 
the  university.  In  the  national  revolution  of  1926  girls  played 
a  leading  role,  since  1927  they  have  been  active  civil  servants 
in  all  government  offices,  the  law  has  established  equal  in- 
heritance rights  for  sons  and  daughters,  concubinage  is 
progressively  disappearing,  girls'  schools  are  quickly  increas- 
ing, since  1930  athletics  for  girls  have  won  great  popularity, 
a  general  spread  of  birth  control  and  sex  education  has 
precipitated  a  revolution  in  ethics,  Greta  Garbo,  Mae  West 
and  movie  magazines  have  gained  an  increasing  influence 
and  in  1928  the  great  spread  of  dancing  cabarets  over  China 
set  in,  in  which  the  Chinese  girls  gave  everybody  a  surprise 
by  their  ready  adaptability.  Those  rapid  changes  (and  the 
status  of  women  is  only  one  of  many  possible  examples) 
may  seem  to  a  certain  extent  superficial,  but  they  indicate 
an  alteration  of  the  whole  outlook  of  life.  Dr.  Lin  succeeds 
in  giving  us  a  vivid  penetrating  picture  of  this  changing 
China,  of  the  clash  of  old  and  new  and  he  does  it  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  and  a  charm  of  style  which  captivate 
and  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  analysis  of  his  coun- 
try's social  and  political  problems  seems  to  me  entirely  right, 
although  not  new.  China  has  developed  under  the  influence 
of  Confucianism  a  unique  family-mindedness,  but  public 
spirit,  civic  consciousness,  social  service  and  abstract  justice 
are  unknown  in  China.  The  only  revolution  that  would  be 
real  and  worthwhile  would  be,  as  Dr.  Lin  points  out,  a 
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revolution  that  would  make  the  Chinese  social  minded  and 
would  institute  a  rule  by  justice  and  law  instead  of  one  of 
corruption  and  favor.  Face  (for  the  officials)  and  Fate  (for 
the  people)  dominate  Chinese  life  today  as  they  did  in  pre- 
revolutionary  days.  An  official  has  a  "big  face,"  when  he 
disregards  laws  and  constitution,  traffic  rules  and  museum 
regulations,  which  all  are  there  only  for  people  without 
"face."  Dr.  Lin  is  a  realist.  He  does  not  believe  that  moral 
campaigns  will  awaken  the  Chinese  to  a  sense  of  social  duty, 
service  and  justice.  He  proposes  to  shoot  corrupt  officials. 
But  can  that  be  done  without  a  complete  change  of  govern- 
ment? Dr.  Lin  speaks  of  the  utter  disillusionment  and  de- 
spair of  China  today  as  contrasted  with  the  enthusiasm  in 
1926.  But  the  truth  is  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  hope 
of  a  real  revolution  in  China,  of  the  birth  of  social  responsi- 
bility, has  been  drowned  in  the  blood  of  Chinese  youth  and 
intelligentsia  in  and  after  the  summer  of  1927. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

Footprints  on  the  Sands  of  Time 

A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY  1800-1935,  by  Edward  H. 
O'Neill.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  428  pp.  Price  $4. 

THE  GREAT  COMMODORE:  The  Exploits  of  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry, 
by  Edward  M.   Barrows.  Bobbs-Merrill.  397  pp.  Price  $3.75. 

A  YANKEE  SAINT,  by  Robert  Allerton  Parker,  Putnam.  322  pp.  Price 
$3.75. 

NOTES  AS  VICE  PRESIDENT  1928-1929,  by  Charles  G.  Dawes.  Lit- 
tle, Brown.   329  pp.   Price  $3. 

WAR    MEMOIRS    OF    ROBERT    LANSING.     Bobbs-Merrill.    383    pp. 
Price   $3.50. 

All  prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic 

FOR  all  its  sketchiness  and  patchiness,  Mr.  O'Neill's  His- 
tory of  American  Biography  is  a  monument  to  his  indus- 
try in  doing  spadework  in  a  field  never  before  tackled.  What- 
ever he  might  have  done,  he  describes  the  development  of 
our  biographical  writing — from  eulogies,  reference  works  and 
debunking  to  soundly  documented,  workmanlike  books 
which  are  at  the  same  time  eminently  readable.  His  per- 
spective, to  be  sure,  is  that  of  a  literary  historian;  social 
philosophers  may  follow  in  his  path  and  give  a  wider  view 
of  America's  rich  but  neglected  biographical  pageant.  Mean- 
while O'Neill  is  more  than  a  convenience;  he  is  a  refreshing 
inspiration.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  belittle  the 
service  which  an  average  biographer  performs  in  lifting  a 
life  from  the  archives  to  the  printed  page.  A  biographer's 
point  of  view  usually  has  some  justification.  For  example, 
Edward  M.  Barrows  writes  with  gusto  of  the  exploits  of 
Commodore  Perry — not  Oliver  Hazard  (Don't  Give  Up  the 
Ship)  Perry,  but  his  brother — who,  for  convenience,  we  re- 
member as  having  "opened  up"  Japan.  Matthew  Calbraith 
Perry  was  a  salty  naval  officer,  given  to  showmanship,  and 
this  biography  of  him  not  only  throws  light  upon  the  Japa- 
nese junket,  in  which  he  outdid  the  orientals  in  extravagant 
ceremony,  but  also  upon  the  slave  trade,  diplomacy  before 
the  Civil  War,  the  founding  of  Liberia  and  the  growth  of 
our  imperialist  navy.  To  his  task  Mr.  Barrows  brings  the 
enthusiasm  that  a  life  insurance  agent  brings  to  an  actuarial 
table. 

Robert  Allerton  Parker's  A  Yankee  Saint,  the  life  of  John 
Humphrey  Noyes,  gentle  fanatic  and  Christian  Perfection- 
ist, who  founded  the  Oneida  Community,  is  a  splendid  and 
profound  narrative  of  a  celebrated  colony  of  a  century  and 
less  ago.  Attracting  a  unique  group  of  sympathetic  souls, 
Noyes  and  his  friends  lived  like  angels,  each  married  to  all, 
with  lovemaking  reduced  by  self-control  to  warm,  but  sel- 
dom passionate,  relations.  When  the  impact  of  eugenic 
thought  modified  Noyes'  approach  to  sex,  children  were 
finally  planned,  and  Noyes  fathered  more  than  a  pro  rata 
share  of  them,  which,  a  mild  superman  (superior  certainly 
to  his  cousin  Rutherford  B.  Hayes)  he  apparently  had  a  right 
to  do.  As  a  pioneer  in  sexual  understanding  he  has  long 
been  "discovered"  by  Bernard  Shaw  and  H.  G.  Wells,  ad- 
mired by  Havelock  Ellis.  With  delicacy  and  understanding, 
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0  This  new  book  by  the  author  of  Our  Economic  Revo- 
lution not  only  offers  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
America's  present  economic  condition  and  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  manifold  recovery  measures,  but  it 
also  gets  at  the  heart  of  America's  future — the  possibility 
of  national  economic  security. 

•  Writes     HUGO     L.     BLACK,    U.     S.    Senator    from 
Alabama:  "This  book  is  worth  reading  by  every  student 
of  modern  affairs  ...  it  reveals  the  intricate  connections 
of  our  complex  economic  forces  touching  the  daily  life 
of  every  American." 

•  T.  P.  GORE,  U.   S.   Senator  from   Oklahoma,  calls   it 
"One  of  the  clearest  and  most  analytical   discussions  of 
the  present  depression  and  its  causes  which  has  yet  come 
to  my  attention." 

•  And   EDWIN   E.   WITTE,   Executive   Director,   Presi- 
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Mr.  Parker  depicts  the  man  and  the  Christian  communist 
ideas  which  set  him  and  his  group  apart  from  all  attempts 
to  share  work,  goods  and  one  another  in  an  era  of  theo- 
logical escape  from  the  savage  reality  of  the  world  as  it  was. 
"Man's  desire  to  preserve  a  record  of  himself  is  only  less 
strong  than  his  instinct  to  preserve  himself,"  says  Mr.  O'Neill 
in  his  study  of  biography.  Charles  G.  Dawes  therefore  pub- 
lishes his  mundane  diary — by  no  means  a  journal — as  vice- 
president  in  1928-1929.  By  contrast  with  Dawes'  dull  notes, 
the  war  memoirs  of  pedestrian  but  candid  Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  war,  are  a  gold  mine  of  histori- 
cal information.  Like  Walter  Millis'  Road  to  War,  these 
memoirs  not  only  reveal  the  accumulation  of  catastrophe  in 
1917,  but  specifically  point  out  the  extent  to  which  Great 
Britain  interfered  with  American  shipping  and  American 
mails  at  a  time  when  the  American  public  was  widely  in- 
formed of  only  Germany's  activities  in  that  line. 

VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

Barbusse's  Stalin 

STALIN,  by  Henri   Barbusse.   Macmillan.   315   pp.   Price   $3   postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

TTENRI  BARBUSSE  was  as  near  a  saint  as  I  have  known 
•*•  -*•  — tireless,  fervent,  selfless  in  a  cause  so  engrossing  that 
he  rose  above  the  long  disease  that  carried  him  off  in  Mos- 
cow last  summer.  In  the  years  since  the  war  and  his  emer- 
gence as  an  international  leader  of  Communist-inspired 
united  fronts,  he  wrote,  spoke  and  organized  with  a  passion- 
ate appeal  wholly  unmarked  by  political  partisanship. 

It  is  therefore  more  disappointing  to  find  him  in  his  final 
book — written  within  the  year  of  his  death — so  completely 
sectarian.  He  presents  Stalin  as  the  sum  of  all  Bolshevik 
virtue,  a  leader  flawless  in  tactics,  the  supreme  embodiment 
of  revolutionary  wisdom.  Such  hero  worship,  cultivated  in 
Communist  circles  throughout  the  world  and  raised  to  a 
cult  in  the  Soviet  Union,  might  be  excused  in  a  rank-and-file 
Communist.  In  a  man  of  sensitive  critical  power  like  Bar- 
busse  it  destroys  the  merit  of  a  biography. 

Barbusse  even  rewrites  history  to  fit  his  hero.  From  the 
earliest  days  Stalin  is  made  to  appear  as  Lenin's  confidante 
and  trusted  advisor.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  Lenin's  famous 
testament  in  which  Stalin  was  roundly  criticized  and  the 
Party  warned  of  his  thirst  for  personal  power.  Trotsky  is 
made  to  appear  always  a  self-seeking  egotist,  distrusted,  vain, 
politically  out  of  step  with  Lenin.  Barbusse  passes  over  with 
complete  disregard  for  history  Trotsky's  immense  part  in 
the  revolutionary  state  as  Lenin's  closest  collaborator  and  the 
building  of  the  Red  Army.  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin— the  heroes; 
Trotsky  the  villain.  These  are  the  assigned  roles,  from  which 
Barbusse  never  deviates. 

Of  Barbusse's  attitude  to  his  leader,  only  these  lines  ad- 
dressed to  the  reader  need  be  cited  to  show  to  what  blind 
party  faith  will  lead: 

"Whoever  you  may  be,  the  finest  part  of  your  destiny  is  in 
the  hands  of  that  other  man,  who  also  watches  over  you, 
and  who  works  for  you— the  man  with  a  scholar's  mind,  a 
workman's  face,  and  the  dress  of  a  private  soldier." 

One  suspects  that  the  cult  of  personal  leadership  developed 
around  Stalin  is  encouraged,  not  because  he  is  so  great  a 
man,  but  because  a  dictatorship  needs  a  single  voice  of 
authority  to  hang  together.  ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 

Consider  the  Inventors 

THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  INVENTION,  by  S.  C.  GiUUlan.  Follett  Publish- 
mg  Company.   185  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

PHIS  is  an  interesting  and  surprising  little  book— par- 

J-  ticularly  so  to  one  whose  life  work,  as  in  the  reviewer's 

case,  includes  the  conceiving,  developing,  patenting  and  ex- 


ploitation of  inventions,  both  his  own  and  those  of  others. 
His  most  important  thesis,  perhaps,  relates  to  the  social 
nature  of  invention.  His  assumption  is  that  when  the  situa- 
tion is  ripe,  if  one  man  does  not  invent  the  needed  and 
possible  improvement,  another  will.  This  fact  is  well  known 
as  expressed  in  numerous  historical  incidents,  but  has  had 
little  attention  as  a  principle.  It  surely  is  a  principle;  for 
when  the  social  situation  warrants  a  new  application  and 
the  needed  knowledge  of  science,  materials  and  technique 
have  arisen,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  great  genius  of 
Stevenson  or  Jacquard  does  not  arise,  a  man  named  Smith 
or  Schmidt  will  serve  the  purposes  of  progress  about  as  well. 
Invention  is  an  evolutionary  biological  process  in  which  the 
individual  inventor  is  a  necessary  but  fortuitous  element. 

The  process  is  therefore  complex.  But  it  is  as  complex  in 
its  reduction  to  effective  and  large  scale  practice  as  it  is  in 
its  inception.  The  experienced  inventor  knows  and  the  neo- 
phyte discovers  that  conception  is  only  the  first  stage.  Put- 
ting the  conception  into  operable  form  may  require  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  years  of  time  and  require  a  score  of 
subsidiary  inventions.  Putting  the  product  on  the  market  in 
effective  competition  means  more  thousands  and  more  years. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  most  effective  method  of 
progress  is  by  mass  attack  on  problems  needing  solution — 
by  the  organized  work  of  research  staffs  such  as  those  sup- 
ported by  the  great  electrical  and  chemical  industries. 

The  nature  of  this  research,  and  two  popular  fallacies  with 
regard  to  invention  are  revealed  in  a  remark  reported  by  a 
recent  visitor  to  the  White  House.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  says  our 
informant,  pointed  to  the  combined  hand  set  telephone  re- 
ceiver and  transmitter  as  an  example  of  an  invention  de- 
liberately kept  out  of  use  for  selfish  reasons  by  our  telephone 
companies  when  it  had  been  proven  by  years  of  use  in 
Europe.  The  first  misconception  is  that  of  the  nature  of  the 
invention,  which  is  far  more  complicated  than  putting  re- 
ceiver and  transmitter  into  one  instrument.  The  problem 
is  to  make  a  good  telephone  out  of  the  combination,  and 
this  the  European  makers  were  never  able  to  do. 

In  the  second  place  there  was  no  holding  back  of  develop- 
ment. A  whole  organization  in  the  A.  T.  &  T.  laboratories 
set  to  work  until  the  problems  of  inductance  and  of  the  new 
position  of  the  transmitter  were  solved.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  suppression  of  invention  is  pure  myth. 

As  we  approach  maturity  in  the  major  fields  of  invention, 
the  social  element  becomes  more  complex.  Dr.  Gilfillan 
urges  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  national 
patent  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  social  progress,  and 
suggests  for  such  a  commission  some  policies  which  other 
nations  have  tried  and  a  number  which  have  never  been 
tried.  Compulsory  working,  publication  before  granting  and 
taxation  increasing  with  years,  are  all  well  tried  expedients. 
Governmental  commissions  and  subsidies  for  promotion  of 
new  fields  and  centralizing  of  invention  and  research  in 
trade  associations  are  examples  of  more  radical  and  doubtful 
possibilities.  Altogether  a  stimulating  book. 
Springfield,  Vt.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 


HISTORIC  OPINIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUFKEME 
COURT,  with  a  Preface  and  Introduction  by  Ambrose  Doskow.  Van- 
guard Press.  537  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  tries  to  hold  before  the  reader  some  of  the  out- 
standing decisions  which  constitute  landmarks  along  the  way 
of  the  Court. 

If  it  will  persuade  him  who  runs  to  read  so  formidable  a 
thing  as  Supreme  Court  opinions,  the  reader  will  obtain 
some  small  fleeting  contact  with  the  problems  which  trouble 
the  Court  so  sorely  and  now  and  then  he  will  come  across 
bits  of  poetry  from  the  pen  of  a  Holmes  or  a  Cardozo  which 
illumine  the  whole  and  which  rise  to  heights  of  literature  as 
well  as  law.  j.  P.  c. 
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ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Fred  Albert  Shannon.  Macmillan.  942  pp.  Price  *5  poit- 
paid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SHANNON  depicts  the  past,  not  as  an  object  of  glorification, 
nor  yet  as  a  mere  succession  of  data,  but  specifically  as  the 
development  of  modern  social  problems.  Therefore  he  spends 
considerable  space  on  often  neglected  subjects:  e.g.,  more 
than  100  pages  on  labor,  more  than  50  pages  on  monopolies, 
and  36  pages  on  "The  Passing  of  Rugged  Individualism." 
A  possible  major  defect  of  the  book  is  that  it,  like  most 
others,  lacks  a  "philosophy  of  history"  of  the  American 
economy,  i.e.  a  systematic  body  of  principles  explaining 
American  economic  development.  But  this  is  beyond  Shan- 
non's purposes,  which  the  book  admirably  attains.  c.  s. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NEGRO  RETOLD,  by  Carter  Woodson.  Associat- 
ed Publishers,  Inc.  349  pp.  Price  $2.15  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

AN  abbreviated  version  of  the  author's  standard  large  work, 
The  Negro  in  our  History,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  high- 
school  students.  A-  L- 


EVERY  MAN'S  CHANCE 

(Continued  from  page  225) 


of  the  Neediest  and  other  cities,  and  probably  in  the  country 
also,  with  less  striking  gradations,  the  chance  for  existence 
runs  parallel  with  income.  Howard  Whipple  Green  found  it 
for  Cleveland  in  an  average  of  the  records  of  1928-31. 
Among  Cleveland's  poorest  100,000,  gauged  by  equivalent 
monthly  rentals,  babies  had  less  than  half  the  chance  of 
surviving  their  first  year  than  they  had  among  the  wealthiest 
100,000.  For  white  youngsters  starting  out  on  their  own 
way,  the  boys  and  girls  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  the  chance 
of  dying  from  tuberculosis  among  the  poorest  100,000  was 
five  times  that  among  the  richest.  If  one  suffered  the  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  of  being  born  with  a  black  skin,  the  con- 
trast was  almost  unbelievable.  The  Negro  boys  and  girls  in 
that  poorest  100,000  died  of  tuberculosis  at  a  rate  ten  times 
that  of  their  white  neighbors  who  also  were  poor,  and  fifty 
times  that  of  white  youngsters  of  the  same  ages  who  lived  in 
Cleveland's  prosperous  streets  and  suburbs. 

Can  such  discrepancies  be  dismissed  as  a  matter  of  race 
only?  Cincinnati  has  an  answer  from  a  similar  study  by  the 
Public  Health  Federation.  It  showed  that  within  the  Negro 
population  itself  the  average  tuberculosis  deathrate  of  1928- 
1931  sank  from  500  to  250  to  92  as  one  walked  up  from  the 
squalid  streets  of  the  basin  to  less  poverty-stricken  neighbor- 
hoods and  finally  to  the  relatively  comfortable  districts  up 
on  the  hills.  The  last  of  those  figures  was  not  out  of  line  with 
that  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Within  each  of  our  cities  there  are  half  a  dozen  cities,  like 
patches  in  a  quilt,  with  patterns  that  have  little  in  common 
in  spite  of  their  proximity.  In  one  of  these  cities  within  a  city 
families  may  be  living  with  all  the  opportunities  that  1936 
can  provide  for  life  itself  as  well  as  those  which  make  life 
worth  the  living;  while  across  the  tracks  a  quarter  mile 
away  their  fellow  citizens  still  live  with  many  of  the  risks 
even  to  life  that  all  Americans  faced  a  half  century  ago. 


OOK  again  at  the  Neediest  of  New  York,  and  the  lines 
of  others  like  them,  stretching  out  through  the  states 
ross  the  continent.  Here  are  those  too  old  to  work  and  too 
young;  the  sick  and  crippled;  those  whose  luck  or  family  sup- 
port has  failed  them;  those  who  slip  between  public  safe- 
guards or  state  lines,  often  because  they  have  moved  in 
search  of  a  living  and  lost  claim  to  aid  from  any  community. 
Here  are  some  who  never  have  had  more  than  half  a  chance 
and  have  seen  even  that  snipped  smaller  and  smaller  by 
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An  Explanation  oj  the  Social  Security  Act  and  a  Survey  of  the 
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by  EVELINE  M.  BURNS 
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Whittlesey  House  Publication 
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HERE  is  a  readable,  non-technical  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  an 
assessment  of  its  social  and  economic  significance.  The  book 
surveys  the  problems  involved  in  the  attempt  to  provide  security 
through  legislation,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  have  been 
solved  in  the  present  Act — what  the  Act  does  to  reduce  insecurity 
in  the  fields  of  old  age,  unemployment,  sickness,  and  the  loss  of  a 
bread-winner. 
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successive  waves  of  adversity;  others  whose  apparent  safety 
has  gone  in  a  sudden  sweep  such  as  might  befall  most  of 
those  who  read  this  page.  They  are  several  battalions  of 
America's  standing  army  of  the  insecure.  There  are  others, 
of  course,  such  as  the  men  and  women  who  were  falling  out 
of  work  even  before  1929  and  the  hordes  who  have  followed 
since;  that  story  is  told  elsewhere  in  this  number.  These  in 
general  are  people  who  could  not  work  if  jobs  for  everybody 
came  tomorrow. 

It  was  at  these  battalions  and  at  the  unemployed  that  a 
group  of  men  and  women  looked  when  President  Roosevelt 
called  them  together  as  the  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity. Their  recommendations  for  coping  with  the  insecuri- 
ties of  old  age  and  of  work  are  embodied  in  part  in  the 
Security  Act  of  1935.  Only  a  preliminary  report  so  far  has 
been  released  of  that  Committee's  simultaneous  study  of  the 
economic  risks  arising  out  of  illness.  The  latter  outlined  the 
financial  stakes  at  issue  in  the  prevention  and  care  of  sick- 
ness: among  everyday  families,  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$2500,  sickness  costs  each  year  $4,800,000,000—  about  twice 
this  year's  .authorization  of  the  bonus  —  when  one  adds  up 
lost  wages  and  payments  for  medical  care. 


E  Security  Act,  now  fighting  its  way  up  to  the  Supreme 
J-  Court,  has  provisions,  among  others,  for  aid  to  the  old,  to 
mothers  and  babies,  crippled  children  and  the  blind;  for  the 
official  health  departments  that  work  to  prevent  illness,  for 
the  training  of  public  health  personnel  and  for  research  to 
make  for  greater  knowledge  in  the  prevention  and  control 
of  disease.  To  include  preventive  medicine  at  the  outset  in  a 
measure  for  national  security  is  an  American  contribution 
to  the  international  record.  That  provision  brings  help  badly 
needed,  for  even  in  our  heyday  we  spent  only  $1  to  prevent 
illness  for  every  $30  spent  for  care.  Neither  this  act,  however, 
nor  any  later  federal  measure  makes  general  provision  for 
care  of  illness  despite  the  place  of  existing  sickness  as  both 
cause  and  result  of  insecurity. 

The  method  of  the  Security  Act  is  to  help  the  states  which 
want  help  to  do  the  things  for  which  it  provides  and  to 
stimulate  the  laggard  states  which  have  been  too  poor  or 
too  indifferent  to  do  what  some  of  the  more  forward  already 
are  doing. 

You  may  quarrel  with  that  particular  Act  from  the  Right 
or  the  Left  or  the  Center;  with  its  aims,  methods,  costs,  pro- 
visions or  exclusions.  But  can  you  dismiss  the  insecure? 

Apparently  some  Americans  do.  Last  December,  speaking 
before  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  a  former 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  A.  Harry  Moore,  quoted  a  stanza 
which,  according  to  the  printed  record,  was  greeted  by  his 
audience  with  applause: 

"I  dream  no  dream  of  a  nurse-maid  State 

To  spoon  me  out  my  food; 
The  stout  heart  sings  in  the  fray  with  Fate 

And  its  shock,  and  the  sweat  are  good." 
"That  fellow,"  Mr.  Moore  added,  "said  a  'mouthful',  didn't 
he?" 

About  the  same  time  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  business 
economist,  presented  his  view  of  the  American  outlook  be- 
fore the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York,  Inc.  Mr.  Bab- 
son  was  quoted  as  saying:  ".  .  .  we  shall  not  change  the 
downward  trend  of  living  standards  until  people  again  are 
brought  to  their  senses  by  the  realization  that  the  only  se- 
curity derives  from  courage,  sacrifice,  industry,  thrift  and 
the  Ten  Commandments." 

I  have  tried  to  look  at  those  remarks  as  I  would  look  if  I 


had  been  among  the  Neediest  last  December,  "waiting  in 
the  shadows,"  uncertain  whether  or  not  New  York's  gener- 
osity would  stretch  over  all  the  cases.  Would  my  heart  have 
been  stout  enough  to  sing  if  I  had  been  Mrs.  C.,  who  has 
had  a  year  of  college  and  now,  at  twenty-five,  sits  at  home 
sewing  beads  on  evening  bags  to  support  her  child,  her 
mother,  and  four  young  brothers  and  sisters?  The  eldest 
sister,  Louisa,  helped  with  the  bags  till  her  eyes  gave  out. 
She  is  nineteen.  Or  if  I  had  been  Miss  Henrietta,  who  is  forty- 
two  and  sometimes  got  as  much  as  $10  a  week  in  an  under- 
wear factory  before  her  sight  became  dim?  Now  she  gets  $5. 
Miss  Henrietta  is  the  breadwinner  for  herself,  a  deaf  and  in- 
valid sister  and  a  father  of  eighty,  who  could  not  leave  the 
flat  because  he  has  no  shoes. 

Would  I  have  pushed  aside  the  spoon  of  the  "nurse-maid 
State"  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  two  who  were  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Neediest  while  the  campaign  was  on  because 
public  aid  unexpectedly  became  available  for  them:  Mary 
F.,  who  for  forty  years  had  worked  as  a  nurse  in  the  city 
hospitals  and  for  eight,  after  she  was  too  ill  to  work,  lived 
on  her  savings,  and  now  at  sixty-nine  no  longer  can  see  to 
read  her  cherished  Tennyson?  Or  Michael  O.,  a  nineteen- 
year-old  furrier  who  has  tuberculosis  and  was  told  he  must 
stop  work  or  die  but  kept  on  because  his  $9  a  week  was 
the  only  income  for  his  widowed  mother  and  two  little 
sisters?  The  mother  and  children  were  not  eligible  for  public 
aid  in  New  York  because  they  had  followed  the  father's 
job  to  Connecticut  and  came  back  after  his  death  to  relatives 
who  could  keep  them  for  a  little  while. 

Nor  can  I  see  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  pertinent 
to  the  plight  of  many  of  these  people  except  perhaps  that 
of  some  of  the  deserted  children,  whose  parents  may  have 
broken  them.  Could  anyone  quote  "Thou  shall  not  steal" 
or  any  of  the  rest  against  Herman  H.?  Herman,  a  carpenter, 
had  to  stop  work  when  he  was  forty-two  because  of  incurable 
heart  disease.  Some  time  later  he  went  to  a  dump  with  his 
seventeen-year-old  son  to  see  what  they  could  scavenge  to 
sell  as  junk.  He  plunged  knee-deep  into  red  hot  ashes.  Now 
he  can  hardly  hobble.  The  only  other  income  for  Herman, 
his  wife,  and  their  seven  children  had  been  the  $9  a  week 
that  a  twenty-year-old  daughter  earned  in  a  dress  shop. 
They  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  their  bungalow,  which  Her- 
man helped  build  in  his  working  days;  the  payments  ot 
$4.85  a  week  on  their  home  owner's  loan  are  less  than  rent 
for  a  place  to  house  nine. 


AT  the  time  the  1935  Christmas  appeal  was  made  to  New 
-£j-  York's  neighborliness.  Father  Knickerbocker,  the  Em- 
pire State  and  Uncle  Sam  were  the  greatest  neighbors  of  all  to 
New  Yorkers.  At  the  start  of  1936  the  private  family  welfare 
agencies  had  on  their  lists  6335  cases — families — to  whom 
they  were  giving  direct  relief  in  money,  food  and  clothing. 
On  the  public  lists,  under  home  relief,  there  were  169,407 
such  cases:  155,479  family  cases,  10,603  cases  of  the  "local 
homeless,"  and  3325  of  transients.  Another  245,365  families 
with  some  employable  member  were  living  on  public  funds 
dispensed  through  work  relief  under  WPA.  As  I  write  24 
million  Americans  throughout  the  nation  are  relying  on 
direct  relief  or  work  relief  for  existence.  Nothing  less  than 
government  could  carry  that  load  or  the  load  we  no  longer 
think  of  as  "relief"  at  all:  people  in  sanatorium  beds  and  the 
larger  number  who  would  have  been  there  or  dead  had  it 
not  been  for  public  and  voluntary  effort  to  prevent  tuber- 
culosis; patients  in  the  mental  wards;  old  people  happier  in 
their  own  furnished  rooms  than  in  an  "almshouse";  mothers 
who  somehow  manage  their  scanty  "pensions"  so  that  their 
children  need  not  be  taken  from  them. 

The  contrast  between  the  material  load  carried  by  the 
public  services  and  that  of  present-day  private  social  work 
illustrates  what  has  happened  again  and  again  in  our  social 
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history.  First  have  come  a  few  private  citizens  with  what  the 
Quakers  call  a  concern,  supported  by  others  whom  they  can 
persuade  to  give  for  some  need  or  suffering.  In  New  York 
during  these  twenty-four  years  more  than  seven  thousand 
families  have  had  a  chance  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
lacking  because  The  New  Yorl^  Times  has  gone  before  the 
city  to  get  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  the 
voluntary  agencies  which  are  equipped  to  use  it  wisely.  In 
the  wake  of  voluntary  effort,  to  the  extent  to  which  its  in- 
sight and  judgment  have  been  sound,  comes  the  wider  and 
steadier  support  of  the  whole  community,  expressing  through 
organized  public  services  its  will  that  these  things  should 
be  done.  Primary  schools  once  were  "charities".  When  The 
New  Yor^  Times  speaks  of  the  aid  which  only  private 
charity  can  provide,  the  words  can  be  read  with  accuracy, 
as  its  own  history  of  service  shows,  only  in  terms  of  the 
time  in  which  they  are  written. 

By  this  process  of  widening  responsibility  voluntary  agen- 
cies are  freed  in  part  to  go  forward  to  new  needs  or  needs 
previously  unrealized  or  needs  heretofore  beyond  even  their 
hope  of  control.  At  the  start  of  1936  when  the  family  welfare 
agencies  of  New  York  City  had  28,507  clients  in  families 
on  direct  relief  there  were  some  57,500  others  to  whom  they 
were  giving  not  things  or  money  but  service,  helping  them 
to  weather  fear,  discord  and  humiliation,  to  meet  questions 
with  which  they  could  not  reckon  alone.  Here  perhaps  are 
beginnings,  like  that  which  private  agencies  and  individuals 
made  long  ago  in  tuberculosis,  in  preventing  mental  misery 
and  invalidism.  This  is  a  form  of  prevention  which,  publicly 
or  privately,  so  far  has  hardly  stirred  our  wits  and  imagina- 
tion. Conceivably,  for  example,  some  of  the  kinds  of  deser- 
tion which  brought  children  into  the  1935  Neediest,  might 
be  prevented. 

IN  contrasting  public  service  with  private  I  do  not  mean  to 
deprecate  the  latter.  The  signal  successes  have  come  when 
the  two  go  together.  I  mean  to  show  the  pattern  by  which, 
slowly  and  painfully,  Americans  have  worked  from  the 
start  to  give  every  man  his  chance.  Nor  by  talking  of  sick- 
ness do  I  mean  to  deprecate  the  other  forces  that  limit  or 
deny  every  man's  chance.  In  1935,  as  in  1912,  most  of  the 
Neediest  suffered  because  of  earnings  which  had  brought 
them  little  more  than  survival  and  many  of  them  lived  in 
dark  and  overcrowded  slums.  It  happens,  however,  that  for 
sickness  the  record  of  past  achievements  and  present  needs 
and  possibilities  is  clearer  than  that  in  some  of  the  other 
sectors:  the  contrast  between  life  and  death  is  devastatingly 
definite.  Sickness  measures  one  large  arc  on  the  vicious  circle 
of  poverty,  along  with  ignorance,  indifference,  greed,  indi- 
vidual incapacity  and  the  rest.  To  cut  at  any  one  point  the 
strands  that  bind  that  circle  together  is  greatly  to  limit  the 
force  of  the  rest  and  the  weight  of  the  whole.  To  do  now 
what  now  it  is  wholly  feasible  to  do  to  prevent,  care  for  and 
cure  sickness  would  cut  one  link,  to  change  the  figure,  in  the 
heavy  chain  with  many  links  tying  together  poverty's  cause 
and  effect. 

In  the  territory  we  already  have  marked  out  for  progress 
through  public  responsibility  there  are  sectors  where  effort 
has  been  skimped  or  so  far  has  reached  hardly  at  all.  The 
amount  we  pay  to  those  mothers  to  support  their  children 
(not  to  support  themselves)  is  almost  a  mockery.  In  the 
control  of  communicable  disease,  where  the  record  is  so  long 
and  at  many  points  so  brilliant,  we  have  made  hardly  a 
start  toward  wiping  out  syphilis,  the  most  costly  and  dan- 
gerous of  all.  These  Neediest  of  1912  and  1935  do  show, 
however,  the  way  in  which  Americans  have  been  building 
a  foundation  of  security,  brick  by  brick,  throwing  out  some 
of  the  insecurities  that  can  be  abolished  or  prevented;  reckon- 
ing with  others  like  age  and  death,  which  beset  us  all.  Can 
that  building  stop? 
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THE  BILL  FOR  HARD  TIMES 

{Continued  from  page  203) 


Lacking  the  much  advertised  plan,  President  Hoover  in 
the  fall  of  1929  assumed  leadership  of  the  nation's  business 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  increasing  capital  expenditures, 
public  and  private,  thereby  sustaining  trade  and  employment. 
Recalling  his  appeal  to  the  governors  at  New  Orleans,  the 
President  again  asked  the  states  and  cities  to  cooperate  with 
the  federal  government  in  expanding  public  works.  At  the 
same  time,  he  urged  private  business  to  do  its  part.  Yet  eight 
months  later,  the  country  floundered  in  a  depression. 

This  does  not  prove  that  the  public  works  policy  was  un- 
sound, for  the  federal  government  did  not  try  it.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1930,  the  Treasury  Department  awarded  con- 
tracts for  new  government  construction  amounting  to  a 
paltry  $32,480,000.  At  best,  this  could  not  supply  one  cent  out 
of  every  dollar  in  wages  lost  during  the  same  period.  All  this 
time  the  Wagner  bill,  which  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $150  million  on  public  works,  was  ignored  or 
scoffed  at  by  the  federal  administration.  To  be  sure,  the 
amount  should  have  been  ten  times  as  large;  but  $150  million 
was  better  than  nothing.  In  point  of  fact,  the  total  amount 
of  money  which  actually  went  into  pay  envelopes  in  the 
first  half  of  1930,  as  the  result  of  federal  emergency  meas- 
ures, was  not  enough  to  restore  one  percent  of  the  lost  vol- 
ume of  trade.  The  answer  of  private  business  to  the  call  of 
the  President  was  prompt  and  substantial.  The  answer  of 
public  business  was  neither.  The  policy  urged  by  President 
Hoover  in  New  Orleans  was  sound,  but  in  Washington  he 
refused  to  try  it. 

President  Roosevelt  was  obliged,  as  any  other  president 
would  have  been,  to  plunge  into  a  huge  program  of  public 
works.  Inevitably  there  was  delay,  confusion  and  waste.  The 
President  could  not  proceed  according  to  a  prudent  plan. 
There  was  no  plan.  For  that  shortcoming  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  were  to  blame. 

Shall  we  plan  now  to  use  timely  government  expenditures 
as  a  means  of  preventing  another  depression,  or  shall  we 
cling  to  the  traditional  policy,  followed  by  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  of  waiting  until  millions  are  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  then  making  a  frantic,  wasteful  haphazard  at- 
tempt to  do  what  could  be  done  prompdy  and  economically 
by  means  of  long-range  planning?  That  is  a  major  question 
of  federal  policy.  It  will  remain  a  major  question,  no  matter 
who  is  elected,  after  all  the  campaign  fury  over  inconse- 
quential matters  has  subsided. 

All  these  problems  are  mainly  quantitative;  they  can  be 
solved  by  measurements,  but  not  by  opinions.  That  means 
that  in  the  future  we  must  rely  more  on  experts  and  less  on 
politicians.  To  be  sure,  we  can  seek  to  discredit  the  experts 
by  dubbing  them  "professors"  or  "brain  trusters"  or  "aca- 
demic theorists";  and  we  can  call  into  service  the  wrong 
"experts,"  as  the  present  administration  has  done  in  many 
cases.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  bring  about  continuous  use 
of  our  productive  resources  without  paying  more  attention  to 
experts. 

The  layman  accepts  the  findings  of  engineers  and  chem- 
ists. He  believes  even  the  statement  of  bacteriologists  that 
they  have  found  ten  million  germs  on  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
though  he  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  how  anybody  can  count 
ten  million  germs.  He  accepts  the  findings  of  such  men  be- 
cause he  supposes  that  they  are  dealing  with  exact  sciences. 
He  is  more  wary  about  anything  that  economists  have  to 
say,  because  he  thinks  that  the  social  sciences  are  not  exact 
sciences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  exact  sciences. 
The  measurements  that  we  rely  on  in  physics  are  only  ap- 
proximately accurate.  The  engineer  is  so  wary  of  his  own 


measurements  of  the  strength  of  materials  that  he  designs 
bridges  to  stand  several  times  the  maximum  load. 

Many  measurements  in  economics  are  sufficiently  exact  for 
everyday  use.  By  means  of  index  numbers,  we  now  record 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  with  an  instru- 
mental error  that  rarely  exceeds  one  part  in  eight  hundred. 
That  amounts  to  an  error  of  one  cent  in  an  eight  dollar 
expense  account.  For  most  practical  purposes,  such  an  error 
is  negligible.  Our  chief  trouble  is  not  our  inability  to  measure 
the  forces  which  make  for  good  business  and  full  employ- 
ment, but  our  failure  to  use  the  available  means  of  measure- 
ment. We  do  not  even  try  to  measure  changes  in  the  num- 
bers of  unemployed  workers,  or  other  changes  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  attack  on  the  problem. 
Yet  the  technical  difficulties  are  no  greater  than  those  which 
are  conquered  every  day  by  biologists.  It  is  as  easy  to  count 
ten  million  unemployed  workers  as  to  count  ten  million 
germs. 

THE  real  loss  of  depressions  is  not  what  the  politicians  fight 
about.  The  real  loss  is  wasted  power.  We  have  invested 
$20  billion  in  our  railroads,  and  more  than  twice  as  much 
in  factories,  mills  and  machines.  That  is  an  investment  worth 
using.  We  have  put  about  four  times  as  much  money  into 
farm  equipment  as  into  railroads.  That,  too,  is  productive 
power  worth  saving.  Most  important  of  all  is  our  much 
larger  investment  in  human  power.  How  can  we  use  these 
billions  of  hard-earned  savings  which  we  have  invested  in 
railroads,  factories,  farms,  and  men?  The  only  way,  we 
repeat,  is  by  making  the  flow  of  money  to  consumers  keep 
up  with  the  flow  of  goods,  and  the  chief  way  to  do  that  is 
to  increase  wages  as  rapidly  as  we  increase  productive  power. 
If  we  fail,  a  part  of  our  invested  billions  is  wasted.  'We 
might  just  as  well  have  built  Egyptian  pyramids. 
The  great  loss  of  the  depression  was  the  loss  of  the  goods 
and  services  which  were  not  produced.  At  the  bottom,  the 
volume  was  only  about  two  thirds  of  the  volume  of  1929. 
This  means  that  in  a  single  year  we  lost  goods  and  services — 
real  wealth — to  the  value  of  about  $25  billion,  solely  because 
we  were  not  using  our  available  resources  of  men,  materials, 
machines  and  money,  even  at  the  rate  which  we  had  already 
demonstrated  was  possible.  That  rate  at  best  was  nothing  to 
brag  about.  With  production  at  its  height,  we  were  not 
using  more  than  80  percent  of  the  productive  power  which 
we  might  have  used,  had  we  maintained  an  effective  distri- 
bution of  goods  and  services.  All  this,  which  we  knew  to  be 
true,  is  verified  again  by  the  exceedingly  valuable  Brookings 
Institution  studies,  America's  Capacity  to  Produce  and 
America's  Capacity  to  Consume. 

The  great  loss  of  the  depression  was  the  loss  of  the  goods 
tabulated  on  pieces  of  paper.  It  is  a  loss  of  real  commodities 
and  services.  It  will  never  be  made  up;  it  is  water  over  the 
dam.  The  oranges,  shoes;  books,  houses,  dynamos,  and  ten 
thousand  other  things  which  were  not  produced  in  the  past 
five  years,  solely  because  the  workers  who  wanted  to  produce 
them  were  not  allowed  to  work,  will  never  be  produced.  The 
education  which  was  not  provided,  solely  because  fifty  thou- 
sand trained  men  and  women  who  wanted  to  teach  were  not 
allowed  to  teach,  is  a  total  loss.  No  child  who  was  ten  years 
old  in  1932  will  ever  be  ten  years  old  again.  No  child  whose 
teeth  kept  on  decaying  during  the  depression,  solely  because 
he  could  not  have  the  services  of  dentists  who  sat  in  their 
offices  waiting  for  patients  who  did  not  come,  will  ever 
have  good  teeth.  And  at  least  seven  decaying  teeth  out  of 
ten  have  been  neglected.  These  are  facts,  no  matter  what  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  the  political  parties  may  seem  to  have 
about  the  Constitution. 

In  a  single  year  these  losses,  caused  by  our  own  folly,  ex- 
ceeded the  total  debt  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States — the  debt  concerning  which  we  have  worried  so  much. 
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In  the  past  five  years,  by  attending  strictly  to  our  own  busi- 
ness, we  could  have  produced,  in  addition  to  what  we  did 
produce,  goods  and  services  worth  at  least  five  times  as  much 
as  all  the  money  owed  us  by  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 
By  the  same  token,  nearly  our  total  national  debt,  which 
appears  to  worry  some  politicians  and  which  really  does 
worry  some  bankers,  can  be  paid  off  in  a  single  year,  by  pro- 
duction in  excess  of  the  1932  volume,  once  we  get  back 
even  to  80  percent  efficiency. 

That  debt  can  easily  be  paid,  if  necessary.  But  why  worry 
about  it,  unless  party  loyalty  makes  worry  expedient?  We 
merely  owe  the  money  to  each  other:  we  owe  nothing,  on 
net  balance,  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  any  event,  money 
which  is  paid  as  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  not  money 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  For  every  dollar  which  is  paid 
out,  a  dollar  is  received  by  somebody.  Incidentally,  those  who 
provide  the  money  are  largely  those  who  receive  the  money: 
the  millions  who  are  unemployed  neither  pay  the  taxes  nor 
cash  the  coupons. 

Those  who  are  trying  to  make  the  public  debt  a  major 
issue  of  the  campaign  refuse  to  take  arithmetic  seriously. 
Like  the  devoted  followers  of  Dr.  Townsend,  they  regard 
addition  and  subtraction  as  emotional  experiences.  Once  we 
take  a  mathematical  view  of  the  public  debt  we  discover 
that  it  cannot,  in  itself,  retard  business  recovery.  In  1920, 
the  per  capita  debt,  in  dollars  of  current  value,  was  $228; 
whereupon  we  entered  the  most  prosperous  business  period 
in  the  history  of  this  country  or  any  other.  Our  prosperity 
was  as  real  and  as  easy  to  understand  as  corned  beef  and 
cabbage.  It  lifted  real  wages  in  manufacturing  pursuits  about 
34  percent  above  the  level  of  a  previous  generation.  Today 
the  per  capita  debt  is  a  little  less  than  it  was  in  1920. 

Moreover,  our  own  debt  is  only  about  17  percent  of  our 
national  wealth,  whereas  the  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  about  52  percent  of  the  national  wealth.  Our  own  debt  is 
only  about  85  percent  of  our  national  income,  whereas  the 
debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  251  percent  of  the 
national  income.  Now  the  significant  fact  is  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  bearing  this  larger  burden,  has  made  nota- 
ble gains  in  business.  These  figures,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  excellent  study  of  public  debts  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  are  not  precisely  the  figures 
which  might  be  based  on  different  definitions  of  the  terms 
involved;  but  for  our  purposes  the  differences  are  negligible. 
As  long  as  we  stick  to  arithmetic  and  forget  that  a  Presi- 
dential election  is  on,  the  public  debt  does  not  loom  as  a 
major  problem. 

But  is  it  not  outrageous  for  us  to  pass  on  to  the  next  gen- 
i  eration  this  burden  of  $30  billion?  How  can  we  hope  for 
progress  when  we  have  so  heavily  mortgaged  posterity?  The 
obvious  answer  to  such  questions  we  have  already  given. 
Whatever  is  paid  by  the  next  generation,  as  interest  on  the 
debt,  is  paid  to  the  next  generation.  As  with  wars  against 
foreign  enemies,  so  with  wars  against  business  depressions: 
insofar  as  these  wars  are  internally  financed,  the  costs  are 
not  passed  on.  All  the  real  wealth  that  is  destroyed,  while  a 
war  is  on,  already  has  been  produced.  The  next  generation 
does  not  have  to  produce  it.  All  the  highways,  harbors, 
power  plants,  post  offices,  and  other  public  works  which  are 
created  during  a  depression,  in  connection  with  increasing 
the  public  debt,  are  public  property.  The  function  of  the 
next  generation  is  to  enjoy  this  wealth,  not  to  create  it. 

If  business  runs  true  to  form,  the  next  administration,  no 
matter  what  party  is  in  power,  will  be  faced  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  another  depression.  It  may  well  cost  us  even 
more  than  this  one.  Certainly  it  will  cost  us,  in  loss  of  real 
wealth,  more  than  we  have  ever  wasted  on  public  works, 
unless  within  the  next  year  or  two  far  more  efficient  plans 
are  made  than  ever  have  been  made  for  reversing  the  trend 
in  the  early  months  of  the  decline.  "Natural  law"  will  not 
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save  us;  it  never  has  saved  us.  Private  initiative  will  not 
save  us.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  each  rugged  indi- 
vidualist will  do  for  his  own  protection  precisely  what  makes 
the  situation  worse  for  everybody.  Consumers,  manufac- 
turers, bankers,  trade  unions,  short-sellers,  fearing  the  worst, 
will  for  their  supposed  protection  do  what  turns  out  to  be 
protection  for  nobody.  There  will  be  only  one  way  of  stop- 
ping the  vicious  downward  cycle — more  money  spent  by 
consumers.  They  will  not  spend  the  money  unless  they  have 
it;  they  will  not  have  it  unless  measures  are  taken  to  provide 
it.  That  means  collective  action,  and  that  means  action  by 
the  federal  government.  The  best  way  to  provide  it  will  be 
through  payrolls.  The  party  in  power  will  be  forced  to  do 
that,  according  to  a  well-devised  plan  or  a  hastily  impro- 
vised plan.  It  will  not  matter  what  declarations  the  party 
has  made  concerning  economy,  reduction  of  taxes,  reduction 
of  public  debt,  bureaucracy,  or  anything  else.  The  admin- 
istration somehow  will  get  enough  purchasing  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  millions  of  unemployed  to  prevent  the  cycle 
from  striking  an  all  time  high  in  numbers  of  unemployed 
or,  in  all  probability,  the  present  economic  order  will  give 
way  to  a  radically  different  order. 
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THE  REAL  CONSTITUTION 

(Continued  from  page  235) 


in  keeping  us  from  rollicking  into  folly.  The  Court  does 
not  veto  the  protective  tariff.  It  will  not  veto  the  bonus.  I  do 
not  see  that  we  have  needed  the  Court  to  keep  us  from  over- 
hasty  change  of  our  social  structure  by  act  of  government; 
what  changes  have  been  attempted  seem  to  me,  all  of  them, 
slow  in  getting  even  as  far  as  enactment  into  legislation.  In 
social  security,  for  example,  we  lag  decades  behind  Europe. 
The  great  value  of  the  Court's  veto  power  seems  to  me  to  be 
less  actual  than  symbolic:  having  a  Supreme  Court  there  to 
speak  a  final  word  makes  us  feel  more  comfortable.  When 
we  do  change  the  going  Constitution,  we  can  feel  that  we 
have  not  changed  it,  if  this  sage  group  pats  us  on  the  back 
and  says  "O.K."  That  is  comforting;  it  would  be  silly  to 
lose  such  comfort.  But  we  could  get  all  the  comfort  at  much 
less  cost  in  time  and  trouble,  if  we  made  the  exercise  of  a 
veto  call  for  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  judges. 

Indeed  never  has  the  principle  of  mere  majority  vote  been 
more  absurdly  abused  than  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Consider:  Here  is  an  act  approved  by  Con- 
gress (two  houses  of  Congress)  and  by  the  President,  the 
two  other  branches  of  the  National  Government,  all  mem- 
bers of  each  of  which  have  sworn — just  as  the  judges  have — 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  (the  Document,  or  the  real  one?) 
and  abide  by  it.  The  third  branch  now  undertakes  to  tell  the 
others  that  they  have  no  power  to  act,  because  a  Document 
which  all  can  read,  and  which  the  other  branches  have  read, 
fails  to  give  them  any  power,  however  the  need  may  press. 
And  whether  this  is  done  depends  upon  pure  nose  count 
among  nine  men  of  learning  who  cannot  agree.  Now  nose 
count  is  a  very  useful  way  of  running  a  court,  in  ordinary 
cases.  The  reason  is,  that  it  leads  to  a  decision,  and  decision 
is  what  a  court  is  for;  but  the  rule  it  leads  to  is  a  rule 
which  the  legislature  can  change  at  any  time.  The  nose  count 
settles  a  dispute,  as  it  should;  but  in  ordinary  cases  it  does 
not  freeze  the  law.  Whereas  in  the  Supreme  Court  mere  nose 
count  freezes  not  only  the  law  but  the  very  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. It  freezes  them  for  keeps;  only  thrice  in  our  his- 
tory has  there  been  an  appeal  from  the  court  to  the  people 
which  led  to  overthrowing  the  court's  views.  In  two  cases, 
there  was  an  Amendment.  In  the  third,  a  war.  This  may 
mean  to  you  that  the  court  has  been  wise,  when  it  vetoed. 
To  me  it  means  on  the  whole  that  the  Court  has  been 


very  cautious  not  to  overstep  the  bounds  set  by  popul; 
need,  or  prejudice,  or  inertia,  or  conflict.  Consider,  for  ex 
ample,  the  earliest  rulings  on  New  Deal  legislation,  when 
New  Deal  was  a  slogan  to  conjure  with.  Consider,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  embarrassment  of  an  already  embarrassed 
administration,  if  in  an  election  year  it  accepted  the  onus 
of  moving  against  a  Supreme  Court  which  the  People  feel 
to  be  the  Constitutional  Oracle  of  the  Constitution. 

Such  freezing  of  the  power  to  govern  is  not  so  trouble- 
some when  applied  to  state  governments.  Where  it  becomes 
disastrous  is  when  it  is  extended  to  the  national  government, 
in  its  coping  with  a  national  problem.  Today,  too  many 
problems  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  They  are  too  big  for  the 
states.  They  run,  they  sprawl,  they  burrow,  across  or  under 
state  lines,  in  all  directions.  They  call  for  the  invention  of 
new  governmental  techniques,  they  call  for  some  freedom  of 
experiment  with  governmental  techniques  still  being  in- 
vented, and  which  we  cannot  wholly  understand  until  we 
try  them,  remodel  them,  try  them  again.  Time  presses. 
Petroleum  wasted  is  wasted  forever;  so  also  coal;  we  pour 
into  the  seas  soils  that  are  irreplaceable.  Unemployment, 
haphazard  employment,  hazardous  employment,  the  sweat- 
ing of  kids,  scar  day  by  day — and  scar.  While  a  mere 
majority  of  nine  learned,  conscientious,  tradition-laden  gen- 
tlemen hold  in  their  hands  the  final  and  absolute  decision 
as  to  what  government  can,  and  what  government  cannot 
do,  into  the  indefinite  future,  to  deal  with  these  or  any 
other  evils  that  confront  us. 

In  this  there  would  be  some  sense,  even  though  the  Docu- 
ment does  not  prescribe  it,  if  the  Document  were  clear  to 
read,  if  the  Document  really  controlled  the  decisions  of  the 
Court.  If  you  have  a  Document,  and  a  clear  one,  there  would 
be  argument  for  either  abiding  by  its  language  or  amending 
it.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Document  is  practically  meaning- 
less for  purposes  of  dealing  with  any  of  the  really  knotty 
questions.  You  cannot  abide  by  it;  it  says  nothing  to  abide 
by.  It  contains  words  about  "due  process  of  law,"  but  noth- 
ing to  explain  what  is,  what  is  not,  such  due  process.  There 
are  words  about  "equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  but  no  words 
to  show  what  is,  what  is  not,  equal  protection.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Document  about  the  sacredness  of  any  par- 
ticular degree  of  separation  of  powers,  or  about  what  kind 
of  regulation  is  "legislation"  which  must  not  be  delegated  to 
administrative  bodies.  There  is  nothing  in  it  about  the  NRA, 
or  the  AAA  or  the  TV  A,  or  the  bonus,  or  the  pork-barrel. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  about  the  national  banking  system, 
or  the  Federal  Reserve,  or  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, or  the  structure  of  railroad  rates  to  preserve  exist- 
ing distribution  centers,  or  subsidies  to  American  shipping 
or  air  transport,  or  Emergency  Relief,  or  the  relation  of  pre- 
vention of  child  labor  to  the  power  to  arrange  an  able- 
bodied  army.  Constitutionality  of  any  of  such  measures  or 
institutions,  when  tested  by  the  Supreme  Court,  turns  two- 
or-so  percent  on  some  accidental  phrasing  which  can  be  used 
as  a  peg  to  hang  a  decision  on,  about  fifty  percent  on  extra- 
documentary  precedents  laid  down  by  the  present  justices 
or  their  predecessors  in  the  past,  and  the  other  forty-eight 
percent  on  what  particular  present  judges  feel  to  be  more, 
or  feel  to  be  less,  in  keeping  with  the  way  the  country  has 
been  going  round — or  ought  to  go  round.  The  forty-eight 
percent  is  the  determining  factor  in  close  questions;  the  fifty 
plus  two  percent  determines  in  questions  which  are  not  close. 

The  heavy  problem  lies  in  this:  that  any  real  move  to 
meet  a  real  problem  becomes  of  necessity  a  close  question. 
The  logic  is  clear;  if  the  older  ways  of  doing  things  were 
working  out  to  satisfaction,  there  would  be  no  real  problem. 
To  solve  a  real  problem,  or  to  attempt  to  solve  it,  means 
therefore  some  novel  line  of  attack.  A  novel  line  of  attack, 
because  it  is  novel,  means  a  close  question,  and  means  a 
decision  in  terms  ultimately  not  of  law,  but  of  the  judges' 
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tfiews  on  policy.  I  am  not,  at  the  moment,  attacking  the 
judges'  views  on  policy,  any  more  than  I  am  supporting  any 
particular  pieces  of  legislation  or  acts  of  the  President.  What 
I  quarrel  with  is  any  institutional  setup  which  makes  it 
possible  for  this  Court  to  maintain  into  the  future  the  alto- 
gether undue  influence  with  which  good  work  of  any  yester- 
day can  bless  poor  work  of  any  tomorrow.  As  to  wisdom 
in  policy,  an  elderly  justice  is  an  uncertain  risk  at  best  when 
the  justice  is  judging  the  needed  governmental  power  of  a 
future.  Law  has  trained  him  to  look  backward,  and  to  be 
cautious  of  movement.  Age  may  have  set  his  views.  What 
our  Supreme  Court  has  given  us,  on  this,  is  a  demonstration 
that  some  men  can  be  still  young  at  four-score  and  beyond, 
though  mellowed  with  the  tolerance  that  age  gives,  in  its 
most  lovely  forms.  Give  us  one  such  justice,  under  the 
regime  proposed,  and  we  are  reasonably  guaranteed.  More 
than  a  reasonable  guaranty,  an  institution  cannot  offer.  A 
government  is  always  one  of  men  as  well  as  of  laws  and 
institutions. 

Now  why  have  we  waited  until  these  past  few  years  to 
look  at  such  facts  as  these?  Why  does  the  utterance  of  them, 
even  amid  present  worry,  sound  like  Blasphemy?  Because 
there  is  real  value  in  an  institution  which  symbolizes  all  the 
glory  of  the  past.  The  Supreme  Court  is  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  our  Tradition.  We  revere  our  Tradition.  We  believe 
in  the  Founding  Fathers,  makers  of  heaven  on  earth.  It  is 
good  to  have  something  to  believe  in;  it  is  good  to  have  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  things  believed  in.  Mark  Twain 
once  suggested  a  Royal  Cat;  dignified,  beautiful,  innocuous 
— but  available.  The  Supreme  Court  does  for  us  very  much 
what  a  King  can  do  for  a  monarchy.  But  Symbols  can  be  had 
at  too  high  a  price.  They  should  not  get  in  the  way.  The 
condition  of  a  king's  continuance  is  that  he  shall  not  get 
too  much  in  the  way.  That  goes  for  a  supreme  court,  too. 

The  power  which  our  Court  has  was  not  granted,  but 
first  taken,  and  then  yielded.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take 
it  away.  It  would  be  no  less  a  mistake,  now  that  that  power 
is  really  coming  to  matter  and  threatens  us  with  irreparable 
waste  upon  irreparable  waste  because  it  is  exercised  as  the 
power  to  destroy  government,  without  placing  power  to 
govern  anywhere  at  all — it  would  be  no  less  a  mistake  not 
to  consciously  tailor  the  machinery  for  exercising  the  power 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  We  have  been  told  for  a 
century  or  so  that  our  government  is  a  scheme  of  checks  and 
balances.  The  Supreme  Court  has  been  checking,  recently. 
Body-checking.  But  is  there  to  be  no  check,  and  especially, 
is  there  to  be  no  balance,  within  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  itself?  Here  is  one  place,  at  least,  where  check 
and  balance  will  fill  a  need. 

How  can  the  needed  balance  be  produced?  Simply 
enough.  The  welter  of  bills  introduced  into  this  Congress  by 
various  Senators  and  Representatives  indicate  the  way.  Nor- 
ris,  Pope,  Norbeck,  think  in  terms  of  stepping  up  the  ma- 
jority required  to  hold  an  Act  of  Congress  unconstitutional 
to  seven  out  of  nine.  Monaghan  would  bar  any  judicial  re- 
view at  all  of  such  Acts  by  federal  courts.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  pegs  on  which  such  resolutions  or  legis- 
lation can  be  hung.  Let  this  suffice:  there  is  nothing  expressly 
in  the  Document  to  prevent  either  or  both  lines  of  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  either  or  both  would,  as  things  stand, 
be  plainly  contrary  to  our  real  Constitution  as  it  now  stands. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  real  Constitution,  as  has  been  indi- 

:ed,  lies  in  its  relative  readiness  in  changing  at  need. 

If  Congress  were  to  resolve  that  any  non-unanimous 
decision  that  an  Act  of  Congress  was  unconstitutional,  and 
was  to  be  and  would  be  disregarded  by  the  Congress,  and 
ought  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Executive,  such  a  resolution, 
if  agreed  with  by  the  Executive,  would  simply  change  the 
going  Constitution  by  that  much.  It  would  limit  mildly  and 
wisely  the  Court's  power  of  review  and  veto  to  what  the 
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Court's  power  ought  to  be.  And  after  a  little  fussing  by  per- 
sons and  groups  who  now  profit  by  the  Court's  present 
tendencies  in  the  exercise  of  its  present  power,  we  should 
all  get  along  comfortably  under  the  new  regime — as  Ohio 
has  gotten  along  comfortably  since  two  dissenting  votes  were 
made  enough  to  bar  its  highest  court  from  effective  decree 
of  unconstitutionality.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  would,  by  a  bare  majority,  acquiesce  in  the  modi- 
fied regime.  Since  a  bare  majority  is  enough  under  the 
present  regime  to  make  any  change  constitutional,  that  ma- 
jority would  rather  amusingly  "legalize"  the  change.  But 
even  if  the  Court  did  not  acquiesce,  there  is  marvelous 
precedent  for  this  type  of  change;  the  finest  one  is  found 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Document  itself,  which  was  made  to 
displace  our  prior  constitution  as  soon  as  three  quarters  of 
the  States  had  assented  to  the  change,  even  though  the  con- 
stitution then  actually  in  force  called  for  unanimous  consent 
to  any  change.  But  such  argumentation  is  legal  jugglery.  It 
would  make  no  real  difference  to  know  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  Unconstitutional  when  they  introduced  the 
Constitution,  if  we  did  not  have  our  intervening  century  and 
a  half  of  standing  practice:  making  changes,  in  matters  not 
expressly  controlled  by  the  Document,  by  just  making  the 
changes.  What  stands  in  the  way  of  this  particular  change 
is  only  the  silly  notion  some  people  have  that  the  Court's 
power  to  veto  by  majority  vote  is  somehow  embodied  in  the 
sacred  text  itself,  and  therefore  that  we  are  not  to  think 
about  it,  or  examine  it,  but  simply  to  take  its  consequences 
on  the  chin. 

Let  me  guard  against  misunderstanding.  Where  I  have 
stated  what  is  in  the  Document,  and  what  is  not,  I  have  of 
course  been  talking  of  the  sacred  text  itself,  not  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  Reports  have  overlaid  it  with,  or  made  it 
seem  to  "mean"  or  not  to  "mean."  The  Court's  decisions, 
one  by  one,  are  innovations,  which  like  the  basic  power  of 
review  and  veto,  change  the  real  Constitution  week  by  week. 
I  merely  renew  an  old  proposal  that  the  same  process  of  con- 
stitutional innovation,  where  now  needed,  be  practiced  ac- 
cording to  the  Court's  own  machinery  of  majority  vote:  to 
wit,  by  vote  of  two  out  of  three  of  the  family  of  "equal  and 
coordinate  powers"  with  which  the  Court  has  made  us  so 
familiar. 

You  understand  that  the  foregoing  view  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  not  that  laid  down  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  itself.  It  would  not  become  an  Oracle  to  explain  or 
even  to  understand  its  own  mechanisms  too  fully  or  too 
clearly.  Part  of  its  cogency  lies  in  faith  in  itself  and  its  mis- 
sion and  its  words.  Nonetheless,  our  Supreme  Court,  in  its 
function  as  Oracle  of  the  Constitution,  has  shown  astuteness 
as  well  as  faith  in  itself  and  the  Constitution.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  or  sub-consciously,  the  great  fact  that  its  power 
is  held  on  sufferance  is  reflected  in  the  action  of  its  members. 
When  they  forget  it,  for  a  moment,  they  need  to  be  re- 
minded. 

And  when  sufferance  means  suffering,  that  means  they 
have  forgotten.  To  remind  them,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  need 
to  go  through  the  painful  process  of  official  Amendment. 
What  is  needed,  is  only  resolution  by  Congress,  to  equip  the 
power  of  constitutional  review  of  Congressional  statutes  with 
machinery  adapted  to  constitutional  review  of  Congressional 
statutes — instead  of  with  machinery  adapted  merely  to  de- 
cide whether  John  is  to  pay  Robert  thirty-six  hundred  dollars. 

This  is  simple  and  sensible.  But  of  course  we  shall  do 
nothing  as  simple  and  sensible  as  this.  To  use  simplicity  and 
sense  in  constitutional  matters  is  Unconstitutional — until  you 
have  used  them,  and  found  that  they  work. 
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you.  We  heard  you  arc  on  your  way  out.  .  .  .  We  think  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and  get  some  outside  organization." 
"So  I  proceeded  to  tell  them  what  I  had  found  out  about 
the  Amalgamated,"  Davidson  told  the  Labor  Board,  "and 
it  sounded  good  to  them."  On  his  return  to  Pittsburgh  he 

J'  lined  application  blanks  from  the  Amalgamated  and 
lied  for  a  charter.  After  being  warned  by  Crawford,  the 
„  onal  manager  of  the  company,  that  he  was  spending  too 
much  time  as  employe  representative,  Davidson  was  charged 
with  "deliberate  disobedience"  and  "fired."  The  regional 
Committee  sustained  the  discharge.  The  attitude  of  the  em- 
ploye members  of  the  committee  was  explained  to  the  Labor 
Board  by  Walter  Henry,  mechanics'  representative,  who 
voted  with  the  management.  After  that  meeting,  Henry 
testified  that  Crawford  told  him:  "As  far  as  any  outside 
organization  getting  into  the  Greyhound  and  running  it,  it 
wouldn't  happen  because  they  had  officials  that  were  capa- 
ble of  running  the  Greyhound  Lines  without  any  outside 
organizations." 

Question.  Well,  now,  after  that  talk  with  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  manager,  do  you  feel  as  free  to  represent  the  men  as  you 
did  before  you  had  that  discussion? 

Answer.  I  should  say  not.  The  matter  of  fact  is,  that  I 
don't  know  why  I  am  working  now.  ...  I  didn't  exactly 
vote  against  him  [Davidson].  When  Mr.  Crawford  asked 
me  about  it,  I  says,  "Well,  it  looks  like  you  are  boss  and  I 
might  as  well  vote  the  same  as  the  other  two."  .  .  . 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  Mr.  Davidson  was  at  least  entitled  to 
your  vote? 

A.  I  know,  but  I  also  had  to  look  out  that  if  I  voted 
against  it,  I  would  be  practically  putting  myself  on  the 
spot.  .  .  .  He  [Crawford]  just  asked  them  something  like 
this;  he  says,  "I  want  you  men  to  uphold  the  decision  made 
by  the  company  in  regards  to  Mr.  Davidson's  dismissal." 

The  procedure  of  the  Labor  Board  is  informal.  Concerning 
Davidson,  Chairman  Madden  made  this  comment  to  Mr. 
Sundstrom: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  the  time  you  were  not  able  to 
forget  that  you  are  the  president  of  the  company  and  that 
Davidson  was  a  bus  driver,  that  you  never  were  able  to  get 
really  the  idea  that  your  workmen  had  organized  themselves 
into  a  group  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  collectively  with 
you;  and  that  when  they  came  to  you  in  that  capacity,  they 
came  to  you  as  representatives  of  a  group  of  workmen,  not 
as  employe  bus  drivers  who  ought  to  have  the  usual  attitude 
of  workmen  toward  an  employer." 

Nothing  in  the  testimony  of  the  employers  shows  that  they 
realized  that  by  dominating  their  company  union,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  vigorous  and  independent  leader  it  had  pro- 
duced, they  had  themselves  stimulated  the  "outside  union" 
they  so  feared,  and  made  their  "star  driver,"  Davidson,  an 
effective  labor  organizer. 

Having  disposed  of  Davidson,  the  company  made  clear 
to  the  garage  workers  who  were  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
young  AF  of  L  local  he  had  started,  that  their  activities 
were  under  suspicion.  C.  D.  Lehman,  one  of  the  employes 
later  discharged,  testified  that  when  he  went  to  a  union 
meeting  on  July  10,  he  saw  Nyland,  the  garage  superinten- 
dent and  Karl  Bauer,  superintendent  of  drivers,  sitting  in  a 
parked  car  near  enough  the  place  to  recognize  those  who 
went  in.  The  following  day  Nyland  reprimanded  Lehman, 
who  protested:  "I  thought  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  go  [to  the 
meeting]  and  see  what  it  was  all  about  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  anything  that  will  better  my  condition  as  a  worker." 
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He  was  warned,  he  testified, "  'Don't  listen  to  too  much  boloney 
you  hear  at  the  outside  meetings." "  A  fortnight  later  he  was 
further  warned:  "  'The  Greyhound  has  plenty  of  money  and 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  break  your  union.' "  To  this  Lehman 
replied,  "The  AF  of  L  is  an  organization  that  is  not  without 
resources,  and  besides,  since  July  5  we  have  had  the  Wagner 
Law  which  I  believe  is  a  law  which  will  protect  us  in  our 
right  to  organize.  I'll  take  a  chance." 

Similarly  Lester  R.  Moberley  testified  that  he  was  called 
into  the  office  by  Carl  D.  Sprain,  Crawford's  assistant,  after 
one  of  the  first  union  meetings  and  warned,  "  'All  you  fel- 
lows that  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  we  are  running  the 
company  can  get  out.'  "  Sprain  ordered  Moberley  to  "  'Go  on 
out  in  the  shop  and  keep  your  nose  clean  and  keep  out  of 
other  people's  business.' "  John  Rihr,  a  tester,  who  had 
worked  for  Greyhound  since  1929,  related  how,  after  he 
joined  the  Amalgamated  in  May,  "Jack  Nyland  told  me  to 
keep  out  of  the  union  if  myself  and  the  wife  and  kids  don't 
want  to  go  hungry." 

FROM  the  time  the  union  charter  was  granted  in  May,  ten- 
sion between  management  and  men  tightened  until  the 
discharges  on  July  30.  Company  representatives  testified  be- 
fore the  Labor  Board  to  "slackness"  and  "a  general  let 
down"  in  the  Pittsburgh  garage.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Greyhound  officials  the  issue  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployes was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  July  record  of  "road 
failures,"  that  is,  the  number  of  buses  from  the  garage  which 
suffered  breakdowns  on  the  road  so  serious  they  were  unable 
to  proceed.  On  July  28,  a  bus  with  faulty  brakes  skidded 
near  Warren,  Ohio,  and  two  persons  were  injured.  W.  A. 
Duvall,  the  company  official  directly  concerned  with  "road 
failures"  went  immediately  to  Pittsburgh  and  announced  his 
decision  to  transfer  to  Chicago  a  number  of  the  buses  which 
had  been  serviced  in  Pittsburgh.  The  discharges  of  July  30 
and  31  followed.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  cross  examination 
of  Duvall  before  the  Labor  Board  that  in  spite  of  an  elabor- 
ate system  of  check  numbers  and  service  cards,  he  was  un- 
able to  fix  responsibility  upon  any  individual  for  "road  fail- 
ures,"or  to  suggest  how  the  workman  at  fault  could  be 
identified.  He  admitted  that  McKelvey,  Mitchell,  Lehman, 
Moberley  were  "in  no  way  whatever  .  .  .  responsible  for  any 
one  of  those  seventeen  road  failures."  Only  Rihr,  the  tester, 
had  even  a  possible  connection  with  the  breakdowns. 

The  discharges  were  claimed  to  be  based,  not  on  direct 
responsibility  for  the  defective  buses,  but  on  the  shift  of  work 
to  Chicago  which  the  company  spokesman  held  was  made 
necessary  by  inefficiency  in  the  Pittsburgh  garage.  The  men 
selected,  he  stated,  all  of  them  members  of  the  union,  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  new  and  complicated  "reclassifica- 
tion,"  the  lines  of  which  were  not  made  clear  before  the 
Labor  Board,  and  which  disturbed  the  existing  seniority. 
Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  men  was  illuminating.  Leh- 
man, who  had  always  worked  as  a  "unit  electrician"  was  re- 
classified  as  a  "unit  mechanic."  His  duties  and  his  pay  were 
not  changed.  When  on  July  30  he  was  called  into  the  office 
he  was  told  that  he,  as  "the  youngest  man"  in  this  new 
classification,  must  go.  "There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
your  work,"  he  quoted  Duvall  as  saying.  Nevertheless  he 
was  ordered:  "Turn  in  your  tool  checks,  get  your  tools,  get 
your  time  and  get  off  the  property."  "Gentlemen,"  Lehman 
replied,  "We  shall  meet  again  some  day  on  more  equal 
terms." 

Moberley  received  the  same  explanation,  a  shift  of  work  to 
Chicago,  and  was  informed,  "I  am  going  to  have  to  let  you 
go."  "What  do  you  mean,  I  am  through?"  Moberley  ex- 


claimed,  "I  don't  have  a  job  here  at  all  any  more?"  "Well, 
you  are  through,"  Duvall  replied,  "Just  let  it  go  at  that."  On 
the  matter  of  his  seniority  under  the  reclassification,  Mober- 
ley  commented  to  the  Board,  "They  have  quite  a  few  rules 
that  nobody  understands." 

John  Rihr,  after  six  years  with  Greyhound,  was  demoted 
late  in  July  from  tester  to  mechanic,  "because  of  road  fail- 
ures," according  to  Bremmier,  the  foreman.  "Are  you  sure 
that  is  it?"  Rihr  asked.  "Well,  use  your  own  judgment,"  the 
foreman  told  him.  Four  days  later,  Nyland  told  Rihr,  "You 
are  fired — you  are  through." 

Although  Duvall  testified  that  a  desire  to  clean  up  "a  bad 
situation  in  Pittsburgh"  by  shifting  work  elsewhere  was  the 
reason  for  the  discharges,  the  record  showed  no  actual 
change  in  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  garage  there. 
Eight  old  buses  were  allocated  to  Chicago,  but  at  the  same 
time  new  buses  were  assigned  to  Pittsburgh. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  the  Board  found  that  five 
men,  Lehman,  McKelvey,  Mitchell,  Moberley  and  Rihr 
"were  discharged  because  they  were  members  ...  of  the 
Amalgamated  .  .  .  and  for  their  activities  in  connection  with 
that  union."  The  Board  further  found  that: 

"Their  discharges  were  not  isolated  acts,  but  represented 
the  culmination  of  a  period  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  management  ....  There  may  have  been  an  accompany- 
ing desire  for  a  mild  housecleaning  so  as  to  stir  the  men  into 
more  efficient  work  ....  But  the  above  employes  chosen  as 
examples  were  chosen  because  of  their  union  membership." 

The  Board  held  that  the  cases  of  the  two  other  discharged 
employes,  Law  and  Burns,  were  different.  Law,  the  evidence 
showed,  had  been  "fired"  because  of  Duvall's  belief  that  his 
faulty  work  had  contributed  to  the  Ohio  accident;  Burns 
because  Duvall  observed  him  working  inefficiently  "and  pos- 
sibly, because  of  Duvall's  excited  mood."  The  decision  adds, 

".  .  .  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  contention  that 
milder  but  not  less  effective  discipline  might  have  been  ad- 
ministered if  the  supervisory  officials  had  not  been  deter- 
mined to  discourage  union  membership." 

None  of  the  men  had  been  recalled  by  the  company  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings.  All  had  suffered  hardship  as  the  result 
of  their  discharges.  Lehman,  for  example,  whose  wage  had 
been  78  cents  an  hour  (about  $35  a  week)  had  earned  only 
$30  in  all  between  the  time  he  was  dismissed  and  the  hear- 
ings, three  months  later.  Mitchell  and  Moberley,  both  skilled 
mechanics,  had  had  only  a  little  irregular  work  and  had 
practically  exhausted  their  savings.  Rihr  was  on  relief. 

BY  no  means  all  employers  share  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Greyhound  officials.  That  many  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  new  law  is  indicated  by  the  summary  of  the  first 
few  months'  work  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Up  to  December  31,  466  cases  had  been  brought,  involving 
more  than  121,000  workers.  Of  these,  176  cases,  affecting 
nearly  35,000  workers,  were  closed.  The  summary  points  out: 
"The  disposition  of  these  176  cases  illustrates  the  present 
ability  of  the  Board  to  close  more  than  one  third  of  the  cases 
brought  before  it,  doing  so  in  most  cases  during  the  informal, 
preliminary  stages  and  in  all  cases  to  date  before  recourse 
was  had  to  court  procedure  under  the  Act.  Some  of  the  cases 
were  withdrawn  by  complainants;  in  some  insufficient  reason 
was  found  to  issue  a  complaint;  in  a  very  great  many  cases 
compliance  with  the  law  was  achieved  by  informal  means." 

kThe  chief  recourse  of  the  employers  who  chose  to  resist  the 
w  was  for  a  time  to  petition  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
enforcement  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  For  weeks, 
there  were  employers  in  every  section  of  the  country  who  so 
applied  as  soon  as  unfair  labor  practice  complaints  against 
them  were  filed.  In  February,  however,  decisions  by  two  of 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  one  in  Cincinnati,  the  other  in 
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New  Orleans,  denying  such  petitions  served  to  check  enthusi- 
asm for  this  procedure. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  question  of  organization,  other 
points  at  issue  between  workers  and  employers  appear  in 
the  complaints  of  "unfair  labor  practice"  as  defined  in  the 
Act.  The  Fruehauf  Trailer  Company  is  a  Michigan  corpora- 
tion which  makes  the  great  truck  trailers  that  are  increasingly 
important  in  the  interstate  freight  traffic  of  the  "auto  age." 
Fruehauf  trailers  not  only  haul  goods  across  the  country, 
but  they  are  themselves  distributed  through  the  company's 
thirty-one  branches  in  twelve  states.  In  the  hearings  on  the 
controversy  between  the  company  and  its  employes,  there 
emerged  the  skeleton  of  a  "spy  system,"  with  a  Pinkerton 
detective  hired  by  the  employer,  "planted"  as  a  workman  to 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  union,  which  he  succeeded  in 
joining.  The  complicated  case  of  the  Brown  Shoe  Company, 
which  manufactures  for  a  national  market,  exhibited  what 
happens  to  the  employes  of  a  corporation  which  scatters 
small  units  in  "open  shop"  communities,  preferably  places 
not  only  without  unions  but  with  low  labor  standards. 

In  more  than  a  third  of  the  cases  handled  up  to  January  1, 
the  complaints  charged  discrimination  against  workers  be- 
cause of  union  membership  or  activities.  Successful  inter- 
vention by  the  Board  has  in  a  good  many  instances  led  to 
the  reinstatement  of  these  employes.  The  number  of  workers 
thus  restored  to  their  jobs  is  only  a  slight  indication  of  the 
importance  of  such  settlements.  For  example,  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  after  a  hearing  held  by  the  New  York 
Regional  Office,  reinstated  one  employe — yet  this  one  rein- 
statement reversed  the  entire  personnel  policy  of  the  com- 
pany. The  company  agreed  to  withdraw  its  support  from  the 
company  union,  not  to  interfere  with  employes  in  exercising 
their  right  to  organize  and  to  "leave  to  its  employes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  take  advantage  of  the 
rights  granted  them  by  the  Wagner  Act.  .  .  ." 

In  the  Greyhound  Bus  case,  as  in  many  other  decisions 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  order  of  the 
Board  has  not  been  put  into  effect,  pending  a  decision  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  possible  that  the  full  force  of 
the  law  will  not  be  effective  until  it  has  had  its  test  of  con- 
stitutionality before  the  Supreme  Court.  Whether  or  not  Penn- 
sylvania Greyhound  has  "ceased  and  desisted"  from  "inter- 
fering with,  restraining,  or  coercing  their  employes,"  or  from 
"discouraging  membership"  in  labor  organizations  of  their 
employes,  there  has  been  no  announcement  that  it  has  with- 
drawn "all  recognition  from  the  Employes  Association  .  .  . 
as  representative  of  their  employes  ...  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  respondents  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employment,  conditions 
of  work."  Certain  it  is  that  the  five  garage  workers  in  Pitts- 
burgh are  not  yet  reinstated  and  the  company  has  yet  to 
"make  whole  said  Chester  Lehman,  Albert  McKelvey, 
Stephen  Mitchell,  Lester  Moberley  and  John  Rihr  for  any 
losses  of  pay  they  have  suffered  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
charge." 

Again  in  the  long  process  of  evolution,  from  ruthless  bel- 
ligerence to  civilized  industrial  relations,  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment agency  has  issued  a  significant  order.  Whether 
it  shall  stand  hangs  on  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  improved  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
work,  rest  in  the  final  analysis  not  on  the  "liberality"  of  en- 
lightened employers,  nor  on  protective  laws  passed  by  en- 
lightened legislatures,  but  on  an  equality  of  bargaining 
power  between  the  employer  and  his  employes.  As  the 
garage  mechanic  put  it,  "If  we  don't  have  a  union,  what 
chance  have  we  got?" 
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Former  Field  Worker  in  Child  Development  and  Parental 
Education,  American  H<»m  Kcontnnirs  Assn. 

LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  THE  FAMILY     .     .     .     $1.10 

PICTURES  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 1.40 

TEACHING  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS    ...         .90 

The  third  book  series  as  a  teacher'*  manual  to  H.ST  irith  tin-  otlur  tim. 

AH  Three  Books  in  One  Order $3.00 

Part  II  of  the  manual  is  reprinted  and  bound 
in  paper  for  the  use  of  students.      Price,  30c. 

AMERICAN     HOME    ECONOMICS     ASSN. 

Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  professional  journal  for  progressive  public  health  workers 
and  students  of  social  problems 
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Health  Security      .......     -      Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  M.I). 

Chronic  Disease  as  a  Public  Health  Problem    Hugh  S.  Gumming,  M.D. 
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Measuring  Health  Needs  in  an  Urban  District  (Part  II) 

Dorothy  G.  Wiehl 

Recent  Trends  in   Birth   Rates  Among   Foreign  and   Native  White 
Married  Women  in  Up-State  New  York  -     -     -     -     Clyde  V.  Kiser 
lion-  Much  Work  Can  a  Rural  Public  Health  Nurse  Do? 

Marian  G.  Randall,  K.N. 

Epidemiology  of  Whooping  Cough  in  a  Rural  Area  (Part  IV) 

Ralph  E.  Wheeler,  M.D. 

Annual  Subscription  $1.00  Single  Copy  25  Cents 

Sample  copies  available  on  request 


M  I  LB  A  N  K 

40  Wall  Street 


MEMORIAL     FUND 

New  York 


For  Parents,  Teachers,  Social  Workers,  Court  Officials  and  all 

who  deal  with  children  and  young  people 

GIRLS    ON    CITY    STREETS 

A  Study  of  1 ,400  Cases  of  Rape 

By  Jacob  A.  Goldberg,  Ph.D.  and  Rosamond  W.  Goldberg,  Ph.D. 

384  Pages,  S2.SO 
"A  potent  argument  for  child  protection  ..." 

AMERICAN      SOCIAL      HYGIENE      ASSOCIATION 

50  West  50th  Street  New  York 

Ask  for  free  lists  of  other  helpful  books  and  pamphlets. 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  HEALTH  PROBLEMS 
OF  PUBLIC  RELIEF  CLIENTS 

Two  studies  made  in  Illinois  and  Philadelphia 
Price  45c.  and  35c.  respectively. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MEDICAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS 

18  East  Division  Street  Chicago,  III. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

T.  S.  A.  (Terminable  Securities  Act.)  For  the  benefit  of  those 
deluded  citizens  who  believe  we  are  going  to  get  Social 
Security  by  taxing  payrolls,  I  will  send  my  brochure  entitled 
PAYROLL  TAXES  to  the  first  ten  who  apply. 

Box  1163,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  OF  CHICAGO 
203  No.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  III. 

announces  for  publication  this  summer 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  YEAR  BOOK,  CHICAGO,  1935 
Price  $1.00 

the   fourth    annual    summary    of   Chicago   social    work   con- 
tinues trend  figures  and  points  out  new  developments  of  1935. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIRECTORY,  CHICAGO,  1936 
Price  $1.00 

Either  volume  by  mail  at  SI. 00  plus  We.  mailing  charge. 


VOU  CAN'T  EAT  MORALE! 

This  is  the  engaging  title  of  one  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Gertrude  Springer  and  appearing  under  the  heading  MISS 
BAILEY  SAYS,  in  each  issue  of  The  Survey.  This  article 
(March  Survey),  completes  the  third  year  of  this  popular  feature 
wherein  bona  fide  situations  in  the  handling  of  relief  are  dis- 
cussed informally. 

Reprints  of  the  first  twenty-four  articles  are  available  in  three 
pamphlets— 

Miss  Bailey  Says— Series  I,  II.  III. 


The  price  f or  each  is  30c . 


Quantity  rates  will  be  sent  on  request. 


THE  SURVEY  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS 
SURVEYED  BY  LEADING  AUTHORITIES 
IN  "WORLD  AFFAIRS  BOOKS" 

"The  interesting  way  to  keep  well-informed." 

MILITARISM  IN  JAPAN  -  -  -  Kenneth  W.  Colegrove 
CONFLICTS  OF  POLICY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

George  H.  Blakeslee 
THE  FUTURE  OF  SEA  POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Walter  Millis 
RAW   MATERIALS,  POPULATION   PRESSURE  AND 

WAR    --..--...-Sir  Norman  Angell 

AMERICA  MUST  ACT Francis  B.  Sayre 

VANISHING  FARM  MARKETS  AND  OUR  WORLD 

TRADE Theodore  W.  Schulti 

WAR  AND  DEPRESSION  ....  J.  B.  Condliffe 
EUROPE:  WAR  OR  PEACE  ....  Walter  Duranty 
GERMANY  UNDER  HITLER  -  -  -  Mildred  Wertheimer 
SOVIET  RUSSIA:  1917-1935-  -  Vera  Micheles  Dean 
RIVALRIES  IN  ETHIOPIA  -  Elizabeth  P.  MacCallum 

Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  "Survey  Graphic."  6 
of  the  above  books,  attractively  bound  in  cloth, 
$3.00  postpaid.  12  of  the  above  books,  $5. 75  postpaid. 

WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION 
40  Mt.  Vernon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

SURVEY,  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
1 1 2  East  1 9»h  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MOCKBA 

(MOSCOW) 

The  city  which  presents  a  study  to  everyone 
interested  in  the  fine  arts  and  social  sciences 
— amazing  theatres,  music,  opera,  ballet,  cine- 
ma, architecture,  art.  The  fearless  breaks  with 
tradition  and  the  social  planning  projects  on  a 
vast  scale,  all  can  be  seen  and  studied  best  at 
their  source  in  this  vivid  capital. 

MOSCOW  can  be  added  to  your  European 
itinerary  at  no  great  expenditure  of  time  or 
money.  A  special  group  under  American  Ex' 
press  leadership  will  leave  New  York  July  I4th 
on  the  NORMANDIE.  Independent  tours  of 
Europe  and  Russia  arranged  according  to  your 
own  wishes.  Rates  in  Russia  from  $8  Tourist 
to  $15  a  day  First  Class,  all  expenses  included. 

"THE  NEW  SOVIET  TRAVEL  GUIDE 
BOOK"containing  itineraries,  descriptions,  pic- 
tures, travel  suggestions  and  unique  full-page 
illustrated  maps  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL    SERVICE 

65     BROADWAY,    NEW     YORK 
"Intourist"  Representatives 


PERSONALIZED 

TRAVEL 

SERVICE 

•  All    Travel    information    and    arrangements    covering 
Steamships,  Airways,  Cruises,  Conducted  Tours,  Inde- 
pendent   Itineraries,    Drive-Yourself-Cars,    Hotels    and 
Pensions. 

•  Suggestions  regarding  short  and  long  holidays — in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

•  Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip  in  exact  accordance  with 
your  time  and  budget. 

•  Accommodations  at  scheduled  tariff  rates.   There  is  no 
charge  of  any  kind  for  our  services. 

ELIZABETH   WHITMORE   TRAVEL   SERVICE 

One  East  57th  Street                                                             New  York  City 
PLaza  3-2396 

—Soviet  Forum  Tour  $445.00— 

July,  August,  1936  via  London,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  Helsingfors,  Russia,  Warsaw, 
Berlin,  Paris.  Leadership  staff  includes 
Professor  Jerome  Davis  of  Yale,  Dr.  Lucy 
Textor  of  Vassar,  Dr.  Julius  Hecker,  Moscow, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  Dana  and 
Sterling  Williams.  Round  table  discussions 
with  leaders  and  Soviet  citizens. 

Write  for  Booklet  E 
WILLIAM  M.  BARBER 

BABSON  PARK  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Traveler's  Notebook 

U^TlHERE  is  no  scene  in  the  world,"  remarked  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  eighteenth  century's  most  noted  addict 
-^-  of  hospitality,  "that  is  not  improved  by  a  good  inn 
in  the  foreground."  Happily,  Dr.  Johnson  never  saw  the 
American  panorama  of  hot-dog  stands  and  tourist  camps, 
nor  that  city  within  a  city,  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  inn  or  the  hotel,  from  a  snug  sanctuary  with  a 
roaring  fire — a  center  of  sociability  no  matter  how  rude  its 
accommodations — into  the  impersonal  lodgings  preferred  by 
the  modern  traveler  is  a  subject  only  recently  tackled  by  a 
social  historian.  To  be  sure,  life  within  hotels  and  also  within 
the  forerunners  of  commercialized  hospitality — missions, 
caravansaries,  manorhouses,  Indian  longhouses  and  farm- 
steads that  welcomed  strangers  to  break  the  monotony- 
has  been  described  in  song  and  story.  And  no  modern  nov- 
elist worth  his  salt  has  neglected  to  reckon  with  the  hotel, 
or  rather  the  hired  home  away  from  home,  ranging  in  de- 
gree from  flophouse  to,  let  us  say,  the  restful  and  elegant 
watering  places  of  Virginia,  all  phenomena  of  our  transient 
time.  Once,  for  example,  a  hotel  was  a  stopgap  stopping 
place;  then,  about  George  Washington's  time,  occasionally  a 
watering  place  destination;  now,  to  millions,  it  is  home.  This 
trend  toward  detachment  and  freedom — and  loneliness  and 
release  from  restraint — in  which  hotel  life  is  characteristic  of 
modern  life  as  a  whole,  has  at  last  been  studied  and  pre- 
sented by  a  social  historian,  in  a  book  called  Hotel  Life 
(University  of  North  Carolina  Press;  $2.50  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic).  The  author,  Norman  S.  Hayner,  has  done  a 
beautiful  job  of  it.  The  book  belongs  in  all  sorts  of  cate- 
gories. A  sociological  study,  it  is  as  readable  as,  or  more  so 
than,  Grand  Hotel.  The  author  is  interested  not  in  hotels 
per  se  but  in  the  life  lived  within  them.  This  impermanencc 
of  home  in  the  machine  age  has  its  bad  and  its  good  points. 
To  the  tourist  the  restiveness  of  his  fellow  men  is  a  boon, 
for  it  means  that  everywhere  accommodations  exist  for  man 
on  the  move — and  at  lower  and  lower  prices.  The  nomad 
gets  the  breaks  and  can  get  along  afoot,  afloat  or  awheel  in 
America  or  Europe  or  South  America  on  less  than  five  dol- 
lars a  day. 

'"PHESE  reflections  on  hotels,  inspired  by  Mr.  Hayner 's 
-L  book,  coincide  with  a  packet  of  attractive  information  on 
California,  prepared  and  published  by  the  "Hotel  Greeters 
of  Greater  San  Francisco."  There  is  also  an  illustrated  folder 
from  the  Redwood  Empire  Association  (see  frontispiece, 
page  198)  pointing  out  that  great  groves  of  massive  red- 
woods, oldest  living  things  on  the  earth,  still  stand,  and  will 
forever  stand,  easily  accessible  by  car,  rail  or  bus,  with  inns, 
hotels,  resorts  and  camps  nearby.  Californians,  Inc.,  likewise 
supplies  the  would-be  tourist  with  stacks  of  information  on 
the  best  and  most  economical  way  to  get  to  and  stay  in  the 
year-round  playlands  of  the  West  Coast. 

Circle  Tours  of  the  Scenic  West,  sponsored  by  American 
Express  and  a  combination  of  railways  and  steamer  lines, 
likewise  points  out  how  cheaply,  and  how  comfortably,  and 
how  swiftly,  a  vacation  in  the  West  can  be  managed. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  call  of  the  West,  the  Eastern 
States  are  putting  their  best  foot  forward.  Vermont,  the 
unspoiled,  lets  us  know  ere  the  skiing  season  ends  that  sum- 
mer is  not  far  behind.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  in  a  bro- 
chure which  will  be  sent  for  the  asking  from  the  State  House, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  explains  how  easily  any  one  with  a  long 
vacation — doctor,  writer,  college  professor,  artist — can  own  a 
farmhouse  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  As  Dorothy 
Thompson,  who  has  never  spent  more  than  eight  months 
in  one  spot,  writes  from  her  summer  home  there,  "Vermont 
is  the  first  place  I  have  seen  where  I  really  wanted  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life." 


Look  to  your  laurels,  Scenic  West!  The  Great  Lakes 
States,  New  England  and  New  York  offer  lower  mountains 
and  littler  trees,  but  a  countryside  of  ineffable  charm  and 
restfulness.  Indeed,  New  England  is  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing kept  New  Englandish  by  the  new  people  in  its  old 
houses.  Virginia,  likewise;  always  noted  for  hospitable 
homes  and  hostels,  the  Old  Dominion  now  offers  the  tourist 
by  car  or  bus  a  holiday  of  almost  any  sort,  from  a  historical 
pilgrimage  to  fox-hunting.  Summer  homes,  winter  homes, 
or  permanent  homes,  in  its  scenic  valleys  and  along  its 
historic  tidewater,  are  always  for  rent  or  sale.  Kentucky 
joins  the  procession,  invites  you  to  linger  on  your  way  to  see 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  Norris  Dam.  (See  page  236). 

OBVIOUSLY  you  can  see  America  first  and  spend  a  life- 
time seeing  it.  The  horizon  over  the  sea,  however,  has 
its  beckoning  power.  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  can  be  vis- 
ited on  a  mere  Easter  holiday.  A  look  at  Europe,  now  before  it 
is  perhaps  too  late,  is  in  many  a  mind  this  year.  Travel 
agencies  announce  that  bookings  for  the  summer  peak  are 
going  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the  ships  to  Europe.  Now  is  the 
time  to  book.  And  to  look  ahead  too  to  reservations  abroad. 
Europe  on  Wheels,  for  example,  holds  an  auto  for  you  for 
a  $10  deposit — and  announces  economical  rates  for  its  fleet  of 
private  automobiles,  with  its  drivers  well  posted  on  the  best 
inns,  routes  and  local  events  in  every  country,  including  the 
Olympics  or  what  you  will.  Austrian  State  Tourist  calls  at- 
tention to  the  many  festivals.  Norway,  beyond  the  fiords,  and 
Sweden  (see  page  255)  have  for  Americans  many  special 
and  congenial  attractions,  and  long  days  of  sunlight  in  the 
summer  in  which  to  display  them. 

The  20th  Swiss  Industries  Fair,  at  Basle,  from  the  18th 
to  28th  of  April,  has  in  the  past  few  years  attracted  as  many 
as  107,000  foreign  buyers — who  throughout  their  visit  in 
Switzerland  receive  discounts  of  50  percent,  and  up  to  30 
percent  on  the  railroads  of  other  European  countries — will 
present  the  latest  products  of  1200  Swiss  firms.  It  is  a 
modern,  large-style  market,  and  an  economic  manifestation 
that  deserves  to  receive  special  attention.  Information  may 
be  secured  from  the  Swiss  Federal  Railroads,  475  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Like  Chicago  on  its  hundredth  birthday,  Johannesburg  is 
having  a  world's  fair,  a  vast  exhibition  of  Fifty  Years  of 
Progress,  which  will  be  opened  in  September.  That  it  will 
be  magnificent  you  may  take  for  granted.  According  to 
Xavier  J.  Van  Wyk,  African  Manager  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Company,  the  world  price  of  gold  has  made  Johannes- 
burg the  most  prosperous  city  in  the  world  today,  with  at 
least  $150,000  worth  of  new  building  in  the  metropolis 
completed  every  day  for  the  past  22  months.  As  the  First 
Empire  Exhibition  ever  held  outside  of  Britain  the  fair  will 
attract  tourists  from  the  whole  world,  and  facilities  for  see- 
ing all  of  South  Africa  will  be  functioning  at  their  very  best. 

London  will  be  the  seat  of  the  International  Social  Work- 
ers' Conference  from  July  12  to  17,  London  from  which 
and  to  which  all  roads  lead!  After  the  Conference,  advises 
the  Elizabeth  Whitmore  Travel  Service,  follow  the  roads  to 
historic  and  industrial  British  centers. 

Cross  the  Channel!  You'll  be  in  time  for  the  flowering 
of  Normandy.  By  train,  motor  coach  or  car  the  roads  can 
be  travelled  with  guides  or  independently  and  very  economi- 
cally. If  there  is  a  "chauffeur"  in  your  group  take  a  "drive- 
yourself-car"  with  an  independent  itinerary  in  your  hands 
showing  routes,  all  points  of  special  interest  and  beauty,  the 
inns  and  their  prices.  Such  an  itinerary  can  be  made  out  now 
to  meet  your  time  and  budget  and  yet  left  flexible  for  later 
changes  of  mind  and  loiterings.  This,  as  well  as  all  the  try- 
ing arrangements,  may  be  done  without  any  extra  cost.  Take 
advantage  of  a  travel  agent,  says  Barbara  Whitmore,  and 
keep  your  independence. 


JOURNEYERS  to  Europe  rapidly  are  coming  to 
know  about  the  travel  opportunities  offered  by 
the  largest  country  in  the  world.  It  is  not  hard 
to  get  to  from  more  western  points  .  .  .  travel  is  not 
expensive  and  the  rewards  of  a  visit  to  Moscow,  Len- 
ingrad, Kharkov  or  Kiev  are  great.  Vacationists  with 
more  time  may  sail  down  the  Volga,  cross  the  Cau- 
casus range  or  visit  along  the  Black  Sea  Riviera  and 
in  lovely  Crimea.  Comfortable  hotel  accommoda- 
tions are  offered  in  all  tourist  centers  as  part  of  all- 
inclusive  daily  rates  ranging  from  $15.00  per  day 
first  class,  $8.00  second  and  $5.00  third  .  .  .  these  also 
include  meals,  all  transportation,  with  sleepers,  on 
tours  ranging  from  five  to  thirty-one  days,  transfers 
from  stations  and  sightseeing  with  the  services  of 
trained  guide-interpreters.  A  large  illustrated  booklet 
and  colored  map  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  SG-4,  will  be  sent 
on  request  or  given  to  you  by  any  travel  agent. 

APPLY  TO  YOUR  LOCAL  TRAVEL 
AGENT  FOR  INFORMATION 

INTOURIST,  INC. 

545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  681   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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WILL  HISTORY  REPEAT? 

The  future  course  of  world  events  is  being  shaped  in 
Europe  now.  Judge  its  direction  for  yourself.  Ap- 
praise the  social  forces  at  work  in  the  human  Europe 
.  .  .  through  one  of  the  special  travel-studies  of  EDU- 
TRAVEL.  The  following  are  only  a  few  of  this  year's 
important  offerings : 

CONTEMPORARY  ART  AND 
ARCHITECTURE 

Featuring  interviews  with  leading  artists  in  8  coun- 
tries— auspices  of  The  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  ABROAD 

Study  of  delinquency  and  reform  in  5  countries — un- 
der Joseph  F.  Fishman,  sponsored  by  The  New  School 
for  Social  Research. 

POPULAR  EDUTOURS 

Featuring  a  diversified  selection  of  unusually  attractive 
general  European  tours — with  expert  tour  leadership 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  booklets  on  these,  or  for  the  complete  EDU- 
TRAVEL  program  including  Summer  Session  in 
Sweden."  Address  Dept.  SG-4. 

E  D  U  T  R  A  V  E  L 

An  Institute  for  Educational  Travel 
535  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York,  N.   Y. 

Land    tours   in    Europe    in    conjunction   with    Amcrop    Travel   Service, 
U.S.S.R.,    In    cooperation   with    Intourist,    Inc.)- 


(in 


TOURS  TO  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Attractive  Itineraries  Low  Prices 

FOURTH  RUSSIAN  SEMINAR 

RUSSIAN  STUDY  TOUR 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  TOUR 

MIDSUMMER  SEMINAR 

Experienced  leaders:  Prof.  George  M.  Day,  Occidental  College; 

Dr.    Tredwell    Smith,    Dalton    School;     Prof.    Kenneth    Conant, 

Harvard  University. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
44  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


29th    Vear — "Travel   free   from    Worry" 
HOLY    LAND  — EUROPE 

Experienced,   personally  conducted   Tours 
High   quality  —  Low   cost 

WICKER  TOURS  Richmond,  Virginia 
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A  DEMOCRACY'S  DILEMMAS 

(Continued  from  page  246) 


in  our  politics  being  less  popular  but  also  in  our  people's 
government  being  lessened  in  the  face  of  its  problems. 

Certainly  we  should  have  learned  that  in  1929  even  if 
we  did  not  learn  it  in  1893.  Surely  democracy  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  be  unable  to  reform  our  courts.  Every  social 
worker  knows  bitterly  that  our  people's  government  has  not 
the  power  to  enact  measures  of  social  security  and  for  im- 
proved economic  conditions  such  as  liberal  European  gov- 
ernments have  enacted  and  enforced  these  sixty  years.  Why? 
The  fact  is  that  politics  distrustful  of  democracy  necessarily 
widens  the  hiatus  between  our  political  and  economic  proc- 
esses, insofar  as  we  are  not  distrustful  of  economic  processes. 
Feeling  so,  the  disastrous  weakness  of  government  does  not 
lead  us  to  strengthen  it  nor  does  the  disastrous  power  of  our 
economic  system,  even  when  repeatedly  proved  by  crisis, 
impel  us  to  control  it.  As  in  Rainborow's  day  our  problem 
is  all  one  but,  as  Ireton  did,  we  distrust  ourselves  in  dealing 
therewith.  Yet  Cromwell's  officers  were  all  of  the  one  army, 
the  one  basic  purpose.  No  more  is  there  any  dilemma,  or 
estranging  opposition  necessarily  between  those  who  see  as 
first  the  one  aspect  or  the  other  of  our  single  problem  of 
democracy. 

Democracy,  truly  viewed  and  implicitly  trusted,  is  as 
essential  to  the  business  man  as  to  the  voter.  There  cannot 
be  any  real  clash,  any  permanent  antagonism,  between  what 
we  Americans  do  in  our  business  of  self-government  and 
what  we  do  in  our  self-government  of  business.  What  makes 
it  seem  so  is  that  in  an  age  of  change  so  vast  as  to  outrun 
the  lives  and  powers  of  men,  we  have  to  grope  out  possi- 
bilities thus  newly  hinted  at  for  both  business  and  govern- 
ment. Behind  both  these  is  the  community,  of  which  both 
are  aspects  only,  and  in  which  both  are  not  merely  allied 
but  actually  and  inseparably  united. 

The  hiatus  between  our  political  and  economic  processes 
is  easily  seen  when  we  note  that  leadership  armed  with 
power  is  accepted  as  essential  to  our  normal  economic  life, 
while  for  political  affairs  such  leadership  is  accepted  only  in 
war  or  in  emergency  so  dire  as  to  equal  war.  Able  business 
men  who  have  made  their  way  up  to  power  in  industry, 
feel  sure  that  industry  is  democratic;  first,  because  such  a 
rise  is  possible  and,  second,  because  such  power  is,  normally 
and  in  most  instances,  used  not  to  enthrone  the  magnate 
nor  to  emprivilege  his  favorites  or  descendants  but  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  on  the  services  that  industry  performs  for  the 
benefit  primarily  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Such  busi- 
ness men  know  that  Machiavelli  spoke  the  very  truth  when 
he  said  in  1512  that,  "a  prince  who  succeeds  to  another  of 
superior  valour  may  reign  on  by  virtue  of  his  predecessor's 
merits,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours;  .  .  ."  But  that  "no 
kingdom  can  stand  when  two  feeble  princes  follow  in  suc- 
cession." Our  corporation  history  proves  it. 

Such  business  men  are  usually  devout  in  their  historical- 
military  patriotism  but  they  distrust  our  popular  government 
because  our  democracy  has  not  institutionalized  therein  that 
dominant  executive  power  of  leadership  which,  as  all  busi- 
ness men  know  by  instinct  and  experience,  is  absolutely 
essential  for  survival  in  this  natural  human  world.  When  we 
have  freed  and  empowered  our  political  democracy  here,  as 
other  democracies  have  done  in  other  lands,  then  we  will 
have  reclaimed  our  business  men  for  their  true  place  and 
indispensable  usefulness  in  our  community  life,  which  poli- 
tics serves  and  which  politics  only  is.  We  must  learn  from 
the  rule  of  the  Bank  of  St.  George  in  Genoa,  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  in  Venice,  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  its  member 
cities,  that  no  enmity  between  business  and  politics,  no 
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dominance  of  politics  by  business,  can  possibly  be  tolerated 
in  a  democracy.  Such  antitheses  are  false,  such  a  dilemma  is 
fatal  foolishness. 

Ants  and  beavers  avoid  perils  to  which  human  flesh  is 
heir  because  their  enduring  State  is  based  on  and  secured 
by  a  continuing  instinct  which  has  been  denied  to  us.  Man 
can  win  democracy  by  strife,  by  kinship,  by  faith,  by  profit- 
seeking,  and  he  can  also  lose  it  thus.  Democracy  consists  in 
the  balanced  moderation  and  compromise  of  men  in  all  the 
activities  of  their  community  life.  As  conditions  change,  as 
ideas  and  interests  vary,  the  possibilities  and  necessities  of 
the  general  welfare  must  be  more  broadly  viewed  and  its 
furtherance  must  be  sought  anew  by  whatever  action  is  then 
required.  It  is  here  that  absolutes  of  privilege — power,  prop- 
erty, precedent — break  down.  That  is  why  Americans  recoil 
so  instinctively  from  the  plausible  finalities  of  communism 
and  fascism.  That  is  why  we  ought  to  recoil  from  such 
slick  usurpations  of  political  supremacy  as  those  the  Supreme 
Court  got  away  with  in  the  child  labor  case  of  1919  and  the 
poultry  cases  of  1935.  As  a  fish  knows  its  need  of  water,  we 
know  democracy's  need  of  freedom.  Freedom  to  devise  and 
act,  freedom  from  being  too  permanently  committed  to  poli- 
cies, fixed  long  ago,  freedom  to  work  out  basic  principles  by 
whatever  means  the  present  may  force  upon  us.  Freedom 
from  any  political  dictation  whatever,  whether  by  soldiers, 
priests,  judges,  bankers,  or  others. 

~C  ACH  generation  has  to  make  sure  of  its  own  democracy 
•I— '  in  its  own  time,  in  its  own  form  of  community  politics, 
of  neighborly  institutions  and  laws,  and  as  appropriate  admin- 
istration of  both  these.  Democracy  is  no  governmental  mir- 
acle-and-muscle  automatically  incarnate  today  from  the  revo- 
lutionary word  of  1776  but  rather  is  it  the  way  we  may  gov- 
ern now,  of  and  by  and  for  our  own  people,  because  a 
majority  of  our  present  voters  have  knowingly  chosen  to  do 
so,  if  they  do.  Only  afterward  can  we  be  sure  whether  our 
rule  during  a  given  period  was  or  was  not  democratic.  Cer- 
tainly both  slavery  and  imperialism  were  not.  But  we  did 
secularize  government,  make  power  elective,  broaden  the 
voting  base,  abolish  class  distinctions,  widen  the  areas  of 
opportunity  and  the  possibilities  of  education. 

All  these  things  we  did  and  more.  The  paradox  of  politics 
is  that  none  of  these  are  done,  that  all  are  to  be  done,  the 
reason  being  that  no  one  can  do  anything  whatever,  save 
within  the  limits  of  what  he  is.  Every  generation  has  the 
right,  the  duty  and  the  chance  to  prove  its  own  worth. 
The  greatness  of  democracy  as  human  fellowship  engaged  in 
political  action  is  this:  That  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  its 
power  because  "the  earth  belongs  to  the  living."  The  com- 
munity cannot  be  held  to  the  heel  of  an  authority  outside 
itself  nor  dictated  to  as  to  what  methods  or  instruments  it 
may  employ  to  win  the  ends  it  holds  in  view.  One  may 
reason  with  a  free  people.  One  may  NOT  drive  them,  even 
in  a  harness  only  of  words.  For  "words  are  the  daughters 
of  earth  and  things  are  the  sons  of  heaven."  And  as  J.  S. 
Mill  said  seventy  years  ago,  "The  poor  have  come  out  of 
leading-strings,  and  cannot  any  longer  be  governed  or 
treated  like  children." 

"And  how?"  says  the  man  in  the  street.  The  answer  is 
in  one  word:  principles.  It  is  easy  enough  to  locate  land- 
marks on  a  map.  It  is  hard  to  see  where  these  landmarks 
are  in  darkness  or  foul  weather;  hard  at  times  to  avoid 
steering  by  reference  to  some  bit  of  scenery  more  novel,  more 
plausible  or  more  conspicuous.  Democracy  is  the  power  of 
the  people,  or  it  is  nothing.  That's  all  right  when  we  seek 
escape  from  some  other  power-idea.  But,  once  free,  what 
then?  Is  not  entire  power  too  dangerous?  How  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  power  of  democracy  really  will  uphold  man's 
freedom  to  believe,  to  think,  to  have,  to  act?  The  answer 
is  we  cannot  be  sure  because  assurance,  in  any  true  sense, 
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is  not  of  this  earth,  nor  of  this  life.  We  have  been  wont  to 
find  that  answer  too  alarming.  So,  having  escaped  from  the 
rule  of  a  few  whom  we  did  not  trust,  we  have  proceeded, 
elaborately  and  by  many  devious  ways,  to  bind  down  within 
set  limits  that  power  of  the  many  which  we  ourselves  over- 
threw the  few  to  establish!  What  we  have  overlooked  is  that 
in  so  thinking  and  doing  we  overthrow  our  basic  and  vital 
principle. 

And  thus  our  picture  fills  out.  Through  the  dust  of  the 
present  struggle  we  look  to  our  country's  future.  Our  democ- 
racy faces  no  dilemmas  imported  from  Asia  or  Europe.  We 
face  only  those  we  have  framed,  only  ourselves.  Can  we 
choose  the  future  we  want  and  find  the  means  to  realize 
it  in  our  community  of  tomorrow?  For  that  our  Constitution 
and  our  government  and  our  labors  of  the  years  behind  us 
were  primarily  devised.  More  than  ever  in  this  year  of  grace, 
our  power  is  ample  for  what  purposes  we  have,  and  in  the 
justice  that  never  yet  has  failed  mankind  we  will  reap  as 


we  sow. 
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able  basis,  instead  of  competing  blindly  with  each  other." 
Thus  Mr.  Stone,  speaking  for  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Hoover,  advanced  to  the  very  point  of  embracing  the  allot- 
ment, or  a  similar  approach  to  social  control  of  the  crop 
birthrate;  but  at  that  point  he  hauled  up  short.  He 
showed  that  agricultural  production  must  somehow  be  regu- 
lated, but  failed  to  say  by  whom,  or  to  indicate  how  the 
farmer  was  to  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  it.  The  important 
hairline  of  difference  between  that  and  the  sign-up  under 
the  Farm  Act  is  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  levied  a 
tax  which  was  in  effect  a  sales  tax  on  food,  and  went  out  to 
induce  a  cooperative  control  of  agricultural  production  with 
contracts,  and  with  money  in  hand. 

The  need  was  desperate.  Nearly  always  it  is  agriculture 
that  profits  first  from  a  war  and  suffers  first  afterward.  But 
after  1919  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  lag  in  the  defla- 
tion of  other  industries.  Deflation  started  promptly  enough 
in  the  western  farm  country  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  contraction  of  credit  in  1920.  By  1924  one  quarter  of 
Montana's  wheat  settlers  had  lost  their  farms.  But  general 
business,  after  a  lapse,  was  on  the  rise;  and  the  crash  did  not 
become  general  until  1929. 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose,  though,  that  when  the  crash  be- 
came general  the  structure  fell  evenly.  Between  1929  and 

1932,  gross  farm  income  (having  already  suffered  a  ten-year 
decline  from  seventeen  to  twelve  billion  dollars  annually) 
fell  to  five  billion  dollars. 

Factory  wages  made  almost  exactly  the  same  drop;  from 
twelve  billion  in  1929  to  five  billion  in  1932.  The  gross  in- 
come of  corporations  came  down  more  gradually:  159,138,- 
107,  76  billions  of  dollars,  respectively,  in  the  years  '29,  '30,  '31 
and  '32.  Interest  and  dividend  payments  rose  from  seven  and 
one  half  billions  in  1929  to  eight  and  one  half  in  1930;  then 
eased  off  slightly,  with  an  eight  billion  dollar  take  in  1931 
and  seven  billion  in  1932.  On  the  financial  page  of  The  New 
Yor/t  Times  early  in  1933  there  appeared  a  headline: 

FOOD  AND  TOBACCO  LEAD  IN  EARNINGS 

This  did  not  refer  to  farmers,  but  to  corporations  han- 
dling or  merchandising  foodstuffs  and  tobacco. 

In  the  two  years  preceding  passage  of  the  Farm  Act  of 

1933,  the  net  profits  of  the  big  tobacco  companies  exceeded 
by  a  comfortable  margin  the  gross  price  paid  all  American 
tobacco  farmers  for  their  crop.  There  are  instances  of  farm- 
ers in  the  tobacco  regions  chopping  great  piles  of  wood,  put- 
ting up  a  chunk-stove  in  a  bedroom,  taking  the  children  out 
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of  school  and  penning  them  for  winter  in  that  one  room  by 
the  stove;  because  there  was  no  money  for  shoes  or  adequate 
clothing. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  weep  for  agriculture,  but 
simply  to  display,  in  barest  outline,  the  facts  that  forced  agri- 
culture, like  other  businesses,  to  induce  a  relative  scarcity. 

The  Drive  Toward  Scarcity 

A  GRICULTURE  is  spread  all  over  the  map.  There  are  six 
•ti-  and  one  half  million  "independent"  farms  in  America. 
Many  other  industries  have  become  highly  centralized  in  their 
controls.  Production  programs  can  be  settled  around  a  table, 
without  the  directors  so  much  as  raising  their  voices.  Be- 
tween the  crash  of  1929  and  the  spring  of  1932  the  produc- 
tion of  American  farm  implements  was  cut  80  percent,  and 
the  price  fell  only  6  percent.  Our  production  of  motor 
vehicles  was  cut  80  percent,  and  the  prices  fell  16  percent. 
Cement  production  was  cut  65  percent;  the  price  of  cement, 
18  percent.  Iron  and  steel  production  was  cut  83  percent — 
reduced  to  only  17  percent  of  what  it  had  been  in  1929.  One 
reason  farm  machinery  and  automotive  prices  stayed  high  is 
that,  under  rigid  production  control,  iron  and  steel  prices 
came  down  only  20  percent  in  this  four-year  period.  Finally, 
agriculture:  In  1933  American  farmers  produced  only  6 
percent  less  than  they  had  produced  in  1929,  and  in  that 
same  four-year  period  the  prices  paid  them  for  their  crops 
dropped  63  percent. 

On  March  16,  1933  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was 
placed  before  Congress.  On  May  12  it  was  made  a  law. 
Meantime,  cotton  had  been  planted  on  40  million  acres,  a 
tremendous  sowing,  with  the  cotton  carry-over  already  four 
times  normal.  Hastily  set  up,  the  AAA  drew  contracts,  and 
put  field  men,  plus  22,000  volunteer  assistants  out  to  induce 
a  million  farmers  to  plow  down  a  quarter  of  their  cotton 
plantings.  By  late  August  it  was  done.  They  cut  a  crop  that 
was  almost  certainly  headed  to  make  17  million  bales  to  13 
million  bales  and  received,  with  a  certain  amount  of  aid 
from  the  monetary  maneuvers  of  that  period,  twice  as  much 
for  each  pound  of  their  cotton  as  they  had  received  the 
year  before. 

Bad  growing  weather  made  it  unnecessary  to  plow  down 
wheat.  The  wheat  contract  was  drawn  to  reward  a  wheat 
sowing  reduced  15  percent.  The  wheat  carry-over  was  three 
times  normal  at  the  time.  Onward:  "The  paradox  of  want 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,"  wrote  Wallace,  in  the  summer  of 
1934,  "was  constantly  in  our  minds  as  we  proceeded  with 
schemes  like  the  emergency  hog  slaughter  and  the  butter 
purchase."  At  one  of  his  first  press  conferences  after  taking 
office,  the  Secretary  said  that  his  first  duty  to  the  public,  as 
he  understood  it,  was  "to  rub  their  noses  in  the  facts."  The 
program  did  so. 

It  was  a  shocking  exhibition,  efficiently  conducted.  No  one 
cares  when  a  manufacturer  of  saxophones  balances  output  to 
price.  Acts  of  sabotage  in  a  perfume  factory  would  probably 
fail  to  arouse  a  wide  unrest.  But  when  most  of  the  cotton 
farmers  of  this  country  plod  out  to  their  holdings,  owned  or 
rented,  and  destroy  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  fourth  of 
their  crop;  and  when  most  of  the  wheat  farmers  agree  to 
practice  planned  acts  of  cooperative  contraception  upon 
bread;  and  when  six  million  little  pigs  are  killed  and 
scrapped,  or  diverted  to  relief  handouts,  to  keep  them  off 
the  commercial  food  market — that  hits  the  public  where  it 
lives,  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It  was  truly  a  terrifying 
strike. 

The  first  year  of  Adjustment  was  a  driving,  catch-as-catch- 
can  affair.  It  raised  farm  prices  and  reduced  carry-overs.  In 


1934  drought  hit  hard  and  the  program  became  in  some  part 
one  of  adjustment  both  ways,  not  just  reduction.  Triple-A 
bought  up  twelve  million  head  of  live  stock  which  was  starv- 
ing and  thirsting  on  the  range,  and  turned  over  some  9  mil- 
lion carcasses,  still  fit  for  food,  to  FERA.  Control  was  ex- 
tended to  other  crops.  Secretary  Wallace;  M.  L.  Wilson,  his 
assistant  secretary;  and  Howard  Tolley,  chief  of  planning  in 
AAA,  particularly,  began  to  propagate  the  idea  of  a  perma- 
nent program  to  induce  sound  farm  management  planning 
by  regions,  abundance  without  waste,  stable  prices,  soil  con- 
servation and  wise  land  use. 

Six  referenda  were  taken,  with  a  total  of  more  than  4  mil- 
lion farmers'  votes  on  questions  of  programs  and  policies. 
Negroes  voted  in  these  referenda,  down  South.  For  most  of 
them  it  was  their  first  experience  with  the  ballot. 

Wallace  kept  reminding  the  people  of  the  tariff  walls 
which  have  largely  shut  off  markets  for  the  crop  of  the  40 
million  acres  we  used  to  farm  for  export.  (All  our  farm  land 
runs  to  about  400  million  acres.)  He  publicized  dietary  sta- 
tistics which  showed  that  we  still  could  use  the  crops  of  that 
40  million  acres,  ourselves,  if  every  one  in  America  could 
afford  to  set  a  good  table.  He  pushed  research  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  out  unproductive  land  in  great  chunks, 
rather  than  trimming  a  little  piece  off  each  staple-producing 
field,  by  allotment.  The  program  must  head  that  way,  he 
held;  block  retirement  of  poor  land,  such  as  Mr.  Hoover 
advocated  in  the  very  last  days  of  his  administration,  may 
well  be  fitted  into  working  controls  of  sowing  on  the  better 
land,  but:  "If  we  bought  and  retired  the  100  million  poorest 
acres  of  farm  land,  we  probably  would  not  cut  the  crop  out- 
put of  the  United  States  as  much  as  5  percent,"  wrote 
Wallace. 

The  AAA  was  turning,  partly  defensively,  from  a  class 
drive  to  raise  prices  and  rehabilitate  an  agriculture  all  but 
ruined  (in  the  great  one-crop  regions  especially),  to  steadier 
designs.  With  the  pressure  off,  in  most  places,  the  agricul- 
tural planners  foreswore  and  repented  of  crop  destruction; 
and  turned  down  production  schedules  of  farm  groups 
which,  having  tasted  money,  wanted  to  cut  their  crop  below 
probable  levels  of  going  or  expanding  domestic  demand. 

By  1935  the  administration's  agrarians  undertook  to  gain 
general  support  for.  rather  than  temporary  submission  to,  a 
program  of  planned  and  centralized  land  and  crop  man- 
agement. 

IN  the  AEF  during  our  last  war  niggardly  mess  sergeants 
gained  a  derisive  term:  "Belly-robber!"  The  AAA  chiefs 
wished  ardently  to  put  themselves  beyond  a  similar  and 
mounting  mutter,  in  which  even  farmers  who  took  Adjust- 
ment payments  were  joining.  Millions  of  farmers  were  get- 
ting restive  one  way  or  another,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
smacked  AAA  down.  In  general,  they  had  a  good  deal  more 
money.  From  the  lowest  point  of  farm  buying  power,  in 
March  of  1933,  to  December  31,  1935,  $1,108.322.30,  in  gov- 
ernmental Adjustment  checks  were  paid  to  American  farm- 
ers. In  its  entirety,  American  cash  farm  income  rose  from 
4.4  billion  dollars  in  '32  to  5.4  billion  in  '33,  to  6.3  billion  in 
'34  to  6.9  billion  in  '35. 

The  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  rose  also.  But  even  so, 
farm  buying  power  was  up  and  the  American  farm  market, 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  used  to  say,  is  a  greater 
market  of  "sold"  addicts  to  American  factory  goods  than  all 
our  lost  and  benighted  customers  in  Europe  or  Asia.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  AAA  greatly  aided  a  primed  recovery. 
Trade  journals  record  remarkably  stepped-up  sales  in  rural 
parts;  and  this  improvement  has  been  widely  felt,  even  to 
Boston.  When  the  Supreme  Court  declared  AAA  unconsti- 
tutional a  big  Chicago  mail  order  house  moved  hastily,  by 
phone  and  couriers  to  Washington,  to  revise  its  catalog 
prices  downward  for  1936. 
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Looking  beyond  immediate  justifications,  the  late  AAA 
did  this:  It  achieved  a  mobilization  of  farmers  into  planning 
and  bargaining  groups,  by  commodities,  building  from  town- 
ship committees  up  through  county  associations  and  the  state 
agricultural  extension  services,  to  center  in  Washington,  with 
controls  fairly  flexible,  but  strong.  Three  years  ago  such  an 
organization  of  agriculture,  with  4600  county  production 
control  associations,  would  have  seemed  beyond  belief. 

There  are  six  and  one  half  million  farms  in  America.  On 
January  6,  1936,  the  day  of  the  decision,  the  AAA  had  ac- 
cepted contracts  from  about  three  million  farmers — 7,925,035 
contracts  in  all.  By  these  eight  million  or  so  contracts  three 
million  farmers  surrendered  in  various  degrees  their  tradi- 
tional right  to  manhandle  their  land  and  plant  as  they 
pleased.  The  crops  involved  were  cotton,  cornfed  hogs, 
wheat,  tobacco,  peanuts  (a  concession  to  Senator  Byrd  and 
others),  rice,  and  sugar  (cane  and  beet).  And  by  all  these 
contracts,  in  varying  degree,  the  farmers  acknowledged  that 
the  United  States  is,  after  all,  one  piece  of  land  which,  if  we 
are  going  on  with  commercial  agriculture,  must  be  sown 
and  tended  according  to  some  common  plan  or  under- 
standing. 

The  Shift  to  Soil  Health 

MOST  reporters  seem  to  have  missed  the  main  story  of 
AAA.  It  was  not  in  Washington;  it  was  out  in  the 
field.  Constitutional  or  not,  there  are  4600  county  production 
control  associations.  The  greater  part  of  our  agriculture  has 
been  organized  for  cooperative  production  to  stabilize  or  to 
sustain  prices  since  1933.  Farmers  see  that  it  works.  They 
have  gained  by  it.  "Anyone  who  thinks  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  will  stop  all  this,"  a  Missouri  farmer  wrote  me,  "sim- 
ply doesn't  understand  the  strength  of  the  forces  that  have 
been  set  in  motion." 

But,  because  of  the  farmers'  dual-personality  as  a  capitalist 
and  other  inner  conflicts  which  I  have  labored  here  to  reveal, 
most  farmers  took  the  AAA  decision  with  an  astonishing 
mildness  and  patience.  It  is  commonly  said  in  Washington 
that  the  storm  has  been  muffled,  but  for  only  the  moment, 
by  the  political  shushing  of  the  administration  biding  its 
time.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  of  a  storm  to  shush.  If 
as  seems  likely  the  South  overplants  again  there  will  be  an- 
other storm,  all  right,  in  that  quarter,  by  harvest;  but  I 
travelled  in  the  Cotton  South  the  week  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  found  most  farmers  sitting  back  calmly 
and  looking  for  "something  better  than  AAA"  to  come  out 
of  the  whole  thing. 

AAA  might  have  made  the  shift  all  the  way  toward  a  soil 
conservation  basis.  The  shift  was  so  far  along  by  January  6 
that  a  20,000  word  AAA  publication  Soil  Health  and  Na- 
tional Wealth,  outlining  the  facts  of  accelerated  soil  erosion 
and  developing  policies  of  national  husbandry,  was  on  the 
way  to  the  printer.  AAA  was  not  set  up  to  preserve  and 
conserve  this  soil,  but  in  the  course  of  its  rushed  gigantic 
scramble  to  save  farmers,  it  saved  and  improved  a  lot  of  land. 
Some  thirty  million  acres,  about  one  acre  of  every  twelve  of 
cultivated  farm  land  in  this  country,  was  shifted  from  ex- 
haustive major-crop  production  in  1935,  and  two  thirds  of 
this  thirty  million  acres  on  which  AAA  induced  crop  changes 
was  planted  to  soil-building  and  soil-binding  grasses,  or  to 
food  and  feed  crops  for  use  at  home. 

Yet  in  the  public  mind,  rural  and  urban,  and  in  the  mind 
of  the  Cotton  South  particularly,  the  initials  AAA  are  irre- 
vocably associated  with  the  excitement  and  horror  of  the 
plow-up  campaign.  A  lack  of  genuine  emotional  allegiance 
to  old  AAA  seems  to  me  evident  in  the  way  farmers  took 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  sitting  down.  I  think  that  the 
drive  toward  sounder  ground  is  likely  to  go  better  with 
changed  tags. 
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1933  to  January  1935,  the  average  workman's  output  had 
increased  7  percent  in  leather;  13  percent  in  petroleum  re- 
fining; 29  percent  in  crude  petroleum  producing;  23  per- 
cent in  rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes;  40  percent  in  blast 
furnaces,  steel  works  and  rolling  mills;  21  percent  in  auto- 
mobiles; 5  percent  in  cement;  6  percent  in  cotton  goods; 
29  percent  in  woolen  and  worsted  goods;  28  percent  in 
cigars  and  cigarettes;  8  percent  in  anthracite  mining,  and 
14  percent  in  bituminous  coal  mining."  Authorities  seem  to 
agree  that  between  1929  and  1935  the  increase  of  produc- 
tivity per  worker  was  in  excess  of  30  percent. 

Mr.  Frey  concludes:  "At  present  our  nation  is  endeavor- 
ing to  cope  with  the  result  of  this  rapid  elimination  of 
workmen  from  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining  and 
railway  transportation  by  paying  out  billions  of  dollars  in 
relief,  and  billions  more  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
nation's  industry  and  commerce.  But  the  process  of  increas- 
ing the  workman's  per  capita  production  has  not  stopped; 
instead  it  is  being  stimulated  in  every  industry.  The  most 
highly  skilled  production  engineers,  assisted  by  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  all  engineering  groups,  are  employed 
in  making. every  effort  to  discover  methods  by  which  to 
still  further  lower  labor  costs  by  increasing  the  worker's 
capacity  to  produce." 

If,  then,  we  reach  again,  in  six  years,  the  production  vol- 
ume of  1929,  we  shall  need,  not  17,571,000  workers,  but 
only  12,300,000  workers.  That  assumes  only  the  present 
level  of  applied  technique.  But  if  during  the  next  six  years 
of  "recovery"  we  maintain  the  current  rate  of  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  labor  through  improved  machinery,  we  shall 
need  then  only  8,610,000  workers — about  one  half  of  those 
employed  in  1929.  While  in  the  interim  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population  will  have  supplied  us  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  candidates  for  work  than  we  had  in  1929 
or  1933. 

AT  this  point  we  are  again  in  danger  of  leaving  the  solid 
ground  of  physical  facts,  for  here  we  cease  to  deal  with 
measurable  quantities  of  production  units  and  face  a  new 
set  of  variables.  Shall  we  return  to  1929  volume  and  to  a 
standard  of  living  84  percent  short  of  what  is  desirable? 
Or  shall  we  set  a  new  and  higher  standard  of  living?  Shall 
we  continue  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  or  follow  Lever 
Brothers  and  Kellogg  Company  and  adopt  the  six-hour 
work  day?  Shall  we  continue  to  restrict  production  in  order 
to  maintain  prices  and  profits,  or  shall  we  aim  at  a  higher 
rate  of  consumption  irrespective  of  private  profits?  Shall  we 
continue  the  rate  of  technological  progress,  or  shall  we  re- 
tard it  or  accelerate  it? 

Today  in  the  manufacturing  industries  more  than  65 
percent  of  equipment  is  ten  years  old  or  more.  The  differ- 
ence in  productivity  per  man-hour  between  the  obsolete 
and  the  up-to-date  plants  is  enormous.  Alford  and  Hannum 
show  (Application  of  K.m.h.  Method  of  Analyzing  Manu- 
facturing Operations.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, 1932),  that  in  oil  refining  the  extreme  groups  vary 
as  1  to  224;  in  the  lumber  and  timber  industries  this  dif- 
ference is  as  great  as  1  to  13;  in  the  blast  furnace  industry 
as  great  as  1  to  9.  These  65  percent  of  obsolete  establish- 
ments are  being  rapidly  modernized.  The  increase  of  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  per  thousand  man-hours,  with  the  mod- 
ernizing of  obsolete  plants,  promises  to  be  faster  than  it  was 
heretofore.  And  the  increased  employment  recently  reported 
in  the  durable  and  producer  goods  industries  promises  to 
be  of  only  a  temporary  and  brief  nature. 

As  soon  as  new  labor-saving  equipment  is  built  and  put 


into  operation  not  only  the  workers  who  produced  these 
capital  goods,  the  labor-saving  machinery,  will  lose  their 
jobs,  but  this  new  equipment  will  displace  a  large  number 
of  workers  in  consumer  goods  industries.  On  the  average 
one  million  dollars'  worth  of  labor-saving  equipment  dis- 
places permanently  about  one  thousand  workers.  Consider- 
ing these  factors  in  the  light  of  the  sudden  check  on  pro- 
ducer goods  industrial  employment  last  December,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  takes  from  six  to  eight  months  to 
begin  to  derive  the  benefits  of  new  equipment  from  the  date 
of  ordering  it,  we  can  reasonably  foresee  that  the  descend- 
ing curve  of  employment  in  producer  goods  industry  will 
be  followed  by  a  descending  curve  of  employment  in  con- 
sumer goods  industry.  The  full  effect  of  this  disemployment 
probably  will  be  reached  in  the  fall  of  1936,  provided  some 
new  factors  will  not  interfere.  Such  is  a  reasonable  prog- 
nostication based  on  satisfies  and  tempered  by  physical,  en- 
gineering facts.  It  postulates  only  the  continuance  of  the 
course  that  we  have  accepted  traditionally  as  the  course  of 
progress. 

About  200  years  ago,  England,  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
of  feudal  and  manufacturing  period  also  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  poverty.  A  con- 
temporary anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  Grand  Concern 
of  England  says:  "Such  as  our  employment  is  for  people, 
so  many  will  our  people  be,  and  if  we  should  imagine  we 
have  in  England  employment  but  for  one  hundred  people 
and  we  have  born  and  bred  amongst  us  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  I  say  the  fifty  must  away  from  us  or  starve 
or  be  hanged  to  prevent  it.  .  .  ."  Such  was  the  extreme  of 
the  laissez-faire  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Colonel  L.  P.  Ayres  sees  the  return  of  "prosperity"  in 
six  years.  Yet  he  means  merely  the  bulk  of  1929  output. 
How  about  men?  Will  the  disemployed  millions  be  con- 
sumers? Will  the  employed  "share  the  work"  with  them? 
Will  they  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  god  Mars?  Or,  shall 
we  discover  a  way  not  to  limit  the  production  so  that  all 
may  work  and  secure  the  benefit  of  plenty? 


—AND  JOBS 

(Continued  from  page  209) 


roads  to  some  honest  way  of  life  for  our  young  people,  with 
fair  prospects  of  success  as  a  reward  for  hard  work  and 
brains — in  a  few  years  that  might  improve  the  quality  of 
business  and  politics.  For  the  human  race  is  being  con- 
tinually cleansed  by  death  and  birth. 

The  disappearance  of  employment  in  industry  and  agri- 
culture is  likely  to  continue  in  the  long  run.  A  "normal" 
recovery  would  stimulate  investment,  promote  moderniza- 
tion, accelerate  the  application  of  the  new  technology,  and 
quickly  destroy  employment  as  well  as  property  values. 
Something  of  the  kind  appears  to  be  under  way  at  present. 
A  "spending"  program,  on  the  other  hand,  would  delay 
modernization  and  stimulate  the  markets,  returning  some 
of  the  unemployed  to  their  old  jobs  for  a  while,  until  they 
could  be  shifted  over  to  new  activities  in  an  orderly  way. 
One  way  to  regard  the  "spending"  theory  is  that  it  is  a 
proposal  for  relieving  social  lag  by  accelerating  the  con- 
sumer markets  and  retarding  technical  progress  until  the 
two  come  close  enough  together  to  avoid  violent  maladjust- 
ment. If  maladjustment  can  be  avoided  even  at  the  expense 
of  retarding  "progress,"  the  total  progress  in  ten  years  will 
actually  be  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ten  years 
under  the  overbuilding-and-paralysis  system. 

Personal  freedom  is  one  of  those  joys  that  is  more  often 
praised  than  found.  The  total  quantity  of  freedom  may, 
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however,  be  noticeably  increased  if  we  can  solve  the  gen- 
eral distribution  problem.  A  large  proportion  of  our  mod- 
ern economic  operations  can  be  carried  on  more  efficiendy 
in  small  units  than  in  large.  Once  get  the  corsairs  of  high 
finance  off  our  trade  routes,  and  that  fact  will  prove  it- 
self. Freedom  from  big  business  will  mean  freedom  for 
thousands  of  small  industries,  in  which  the  "profit  system" 
can  be  to  a  considerable  degree  merely  a  system  of  reward- 
ing a  man  for  honest  and  efficient  management. 

For  the  worker,  a  spending  program  represents  chances 
to  work.  True,  the  WPA,  caught  between  the  army  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  parsimony  of  the  voters,  has  had  to 
beat  down  wages.  But  a  real  program  would  give  workers  a 
chance  to  choose  their  jobs  in  public  or  private  work,  as  they 
did  during  the  war  program  of  1918.  Labor  unions  have  an 
undoubted  value  for  labor,  but  a  chance  to  choose  jobs  is 
also  of  great  value:  it  is  the  key  to  freedom. 

For  the  consumer,  an  increase  of  buying  power  will  give 
an  increase  of  freedom.  Undoubtedly,  a  higher  income  will 
go  for  many  things  that  may  seem  foolish  to  conservative 
people.  But  experience  indicates  that  the  larger  the  income, 
the  less  the  buyer  is  subject  to  being  cheated,  and  the  less 
disastrous  it  is  for  him  if  he  is  cheated.  Money  in  the 
pocket  is  freedom  from  some  of  the  troubles  of  life  if  not 
from  others — and  money  in  the  pocket  is  what  we  can  have 
if  we  are  able  to  get  rid  of  the  financial  domination  of 
business. 

WITH  a  fair  degree  of  freedom,  with  economic  security, 
with  some  choice  of  occupation  besides  living  on  relief. 
the  people  will  be  likely  to  carry  out  spontaneously  many 
of  the  needed  adjustments  to  high  technology.  As  their  in- 
comes increase  people  will  spend  more  on  services — the 
market  will  tend  to  draw  workers  into  service  occupations 
where  they  belong.  People  with  economic  security  tend  to 
be  free  of  the  craze  for  economy — the  market  for  services, 
durable  goods,  and  luxuries  generally  will  be  more  stable 
as  the  habit  of  spending  becomes  stabilized.  People  are 
more  mobile  than  they  used  to  be — if  opportunities  are 
open  the  occupants  of  infertile  farms  and  inefficient  indus- 
tries will  move  out,  relieving  the  deadly  pressure  of  sub- 
marginal  competition.  All  along  the  line,  if  the  social  order 
can  be  cured  of  its  present  major  disease,  a  considerable 
number  of  symptoms  which  now  appear  to  be  fatal  diseases 
will  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  tolerance.  Meanwhile, 
as  accessories  to  any  liberal  program,  and  as  vehicles  for 
public  expenditure,  many  small  jobs  of  mopping  up  can  be 
carried  through.  Erosion  control,  resettlement,  rural  electrifi- 
cation, housing — all  are  practicable  in  a  forward  movement, 
impractical  in  a  state  of  "normalcy." 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  social  order  may  be  straightened 
out  and  started  off  again  along  a  new  path  of  progress, 
with  all  maladjustments  kept  below  the  explosion  point. 
Humanity  has  come  through  a  hundred  crises  in  the  past, 
with  the  transfer  of  power  from  one  group  to  another,  a 
readjustment  of  the  balances,  and  no  bloodshed  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  the  irreconcilables.  A  hundred  other  times  hu- 
manity has  come  to  a  crisis  like  this  one  of  ours,  has  failed 
to  think  fast  enough  to  pull  the  fuse  out  of  the  powder 
keg,  and  has  exploded  in  bloodshed  and  madness.  We  have 
now  in  our  political  situation  the  possibility  of  either  out- 
come. Along  the  liberal  road  we  may,  with  luck,  perhaps 
muddle  through,  like  our  cousins  in  England,  by  a  com- 
bination of  skepticism,  sense  of  humor,  brains,  and  laziness. 
Or  we  may  go  back  to  normalcy,  screw  down  all  safety 
valves,  suppress  criticism,  preserve  the  constitution  un- 
changed, and  blow  ourselves  to  the  place  where  diehards 
go.  We  are  capable  of  going  either  way. 

The  electric  machine,  daughter  of  magic,  is  the  sphinx. 
She  asks  us  her  riddle,  and  we  are  bound  to  answer  or  die. 

(In  answering  advertisements  plea 
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"Un  buon  cappo  d'anno 
for  Mrs.  Zingrella 

"T)UON  cappo  d'anno"  means  Happy  New 
\J  Year.  But  there's  nothing  very  happy 
about  any  year  for  Mrs.  Zingrella.  Just  work, 
work,  work — and  plenty  of  it! 

Help  lighten  that  work.  Make  it  easier  for 
Mrs.  Zingrella  to  achieve  better  living  condi- 
tions— and  the  year  might  be  a  little  happier, 
after  all. 

One  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  tell  her  about 
the  extra  help  in  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Here  she'll 
lind  two  dirt -chasers  in  one — iw/irr,  golden  soup 
plus  dirt-loosening  naptha.  And  they  work  fast, 
even  in  cool  water! 

\Vrite  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  for  a 
sample  bar,  mentioning  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN   BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN   NAPTHA  ODOR 
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TAKING  A  TRIP? 

Write    Survey    Graphic    Travel    Department    for 

suggestions.    We  need  to  know  but  three  things — 

WHERE— WHEN  AND  HOW  MUCH 

Travel  Department — Survey  Graphic 


HOTEL  PARKSIDE 

NEW  YORK 

In  Gramercy  Park 

A  PERFECT  SUMMERTIME  LOCATION 

The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest  hotels  .  .  . 
maintaining  traditionally  high  standards  and  homelike 
atmosphere.  Directly  facing  Private  Park. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  FROM  $2.00  DAILY 

Attractive    weekly   and    monthly   rates 

Moderate  priced  restaurant 

Three  minutes'  walk  to  majority  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cils, social  agencies.  .  .  .  Convenient  to  all  important 
sections  of  the  city.  Write  for  Booklet. 

20TH  STREET  at  IRVING  PLACE 

UNDER   KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 


mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

offers  graduate  professional  curricula  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skills  for  social  work,  leading  to  the 
Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SOCIAL 
WORK  AGENCIES 

increasingly  require  such  knowledge  and 
skill  from  candidates  for  positions. 

For  information  about  require- 
ments  for  admission,  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  write  to 


DR.   M.  J.   KARPF,   Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 
Social  Work 


71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Session  of  1936-1937 

Two   Academic   Years   of    Full   Time   Study   and 
Field  Work  Offering  Courses  in  Three  Groups: 

Technical  Courses — 

Social     Case    Work;     Behavior     and 

Personality 
Social  Research 
Social  Work  Administration 

Professional   Backgrounds — 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Bases 
Social  Planning  and  Administration 
General    Aspects   of   Professional 
Practice 

Related   Fields — 

Law ;  Labor  Problems 
Economics  of  Social  Work 
Health  Problems;  Nutrition,  etc. 

311  SOUTH  JUNIPER  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Courses  of  Instruction 

I     Courses  leading  to  the  Master's  degree. 

II  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  A  special  course  in  case  work  is  offered 
by  Miss  Ruth  Smalley. 

III  An  advanced  course  of  training  in  the  supervision   and 
teaching  of  social  case  work  is  to  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Bertha  Capen  Reynolds,  Associate  Director  of  the  School, 
and  staff. 

IV  Seminars  of  two  weeks  on  the  following  topics  are  open 

to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  persons : 

1  The  Application   of   Mental   Hygiene  to   Present-day 
Problems   in   Case  Work   with  Families.    Miss  Grace 
Marcus  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Alpern.    July   13  to  25. 

2  Application    of    Depth     Psychology    to    Social    Case 
Work.    Dr.   LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice 
H.  Wajdyk.    July  27  to  August  8. 

3  The     Supervisor     in     Public     Welfare.      Mr.     Glenn 

Jackson  and  Miss  Mary  Whitehead.    August  10  to  22. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
March,   1936 

Group   Counselling  as  a  Supplement  to  Individual 

Consultation  in  a  Family  Agency. .  .Helen  Alcott  Shuford 
With  a  Preface  by  Anna  Budd  Ware. 


$2  per  year 


Seventy-five  cents  per  copy 


COLLEGE  HALL  8,  SMITH  COLLEGE 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  deg  e.s  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address : 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


{In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVKY  GRAPHIC) 
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Imnerattij   0f  OHytrago 

of  Mortal  g>?rm«  AimmmUntttmt 


Summer  Quarter,   1936 

First    Term,    June    24-July    24 
Second  Term,  July  27- August  28 


Academic  Year  1936-37 
Begins  October  1 


Announcements  on  Request 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT 

A  Professional  Quarterly 

for  Social  Workers. 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months*  course,  providing  an  intensive  and  varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  collect 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available  for  students  with  advanced  qualification!. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address; 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


SEND  A  COPY 

of  this  Special  Issue 

to  someone  you  know — 

50c  each  postpaid 

5  or  more  copies,  30c  each 

Rates   for   large   quantities   upon    application   to 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


SUMMER  QUARTER  1936 


Among  the  courses  to  be  given  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
are  the  following: 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  Jane  Hoey 

A  discussion  of  grants  in  aid  to  states  by  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  Glenn  A.  Bower. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  principles  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance — its  organization  in  New  York  State; 
provisions  for  such  insurance  in  the  Social  Security  Bill. 

SUPERVISORY  PRACTICE  Fern  Lowry 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  interest  of  students  who 
have  had  substantial  experience  in  supervision.  Discussion 
centers  about  the  objectives,  methods  and  content  of 
supervision  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a 
philosophy  of  supervision. 

For  special  summer  catalogue 
write  the  Registrar 


122  East  22nd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Just  published- 

BENCH  MARKS  IN  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

By   ARTHUR   E.   MORGAN 
Director    of    the    TVA 

An  attractive  paper-bound  book,  con- 
taining all  instalments  of  the  running 
story  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, written  by  its  Director  for  SUR- 
VEY GRAPHIC,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Survey  Associates.  This  inti- 
mate account  of  a  great  experiment  in 
public  enterprise  deals  less  with  kilo- 
watts of  electric  power  generated  and 
tons  of  concrete  poured  than  with  the 
human  values  involved.  It  is  a  grand 
tale  of  American  genius  and  resource- 
fulness, none  the  less  thrilling  for  its 
informality.  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  maps. 

Price  50c  postpaid 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

112  East   19th  Street  New  York 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAVELERS 
AID  and  TRANSIENT  SERVICE— 1270 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Donald  F.  Stevens, 
President ;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
service  points  and  in  improving  standard*  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies  supplemented 
by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS. 
INC.— 

156  East  44th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Vice- President. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC.— 16  West  16th  Street.  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director:  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

Graduate  Service 

THE   NATIONAL   COLLEGIAL    SOCIETY— 169 

North  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. — Interested  In 
placement  and  service  in  behalf  of  graduates 
of  the  recognized  colleges  and  universities. 
Publishes  THESIS  GUIDE,  listing  graduate 
theses.  Copy  26c. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey'i 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIA- 
TION—60  W.  50  Street,  New  York.  Advises 
in  organizing  social  hygiene  activities  ;  aids 
health  and  medical  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea ;  com- 
bats prostitution  and  sex  delinquency  ;  pro- 
motes sex  knowledge  as  important  in  individ- 
ual and  family  life  and  welfare.  Membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  ;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor; Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50  West 
BOth  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris. 
Managing  Director ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Asso- 
ciate Directors ;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  50  West  BOth  Street,  New  York. 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  ped- 
agogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practi- 
cal information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  avail- 
able on  request.  "Sight-Saving  Review,'* 
quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street:  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director:  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions. Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION- 
SIB  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
President,  New  York;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.. 
May  24-80,  1986.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER- 
ATION—703  Standard  Bldg..  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
—105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    28    women's 
home  missions   boards   of  the   United   States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  coooperatively. 
President,  Mrs.  Millard  L.  Robinson 
Executive  Secretary,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work.  Edith  E.  Lowry. 
Director  of  Indian   Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 626  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President :  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  in 
program  of  social  betterment  through  ac- 
tivities in  fields  of  religion,  social  service, 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
Country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


READ    THE 

TRAVELERS  NOTEBOOK 

Travel  items  and  vacation 
suggestions 

See  pages  Z74  and  Z75  of 
this  issue 

Write  for  the 

BOOK   LIST 

Book*  displayed  at  th» 
1935    National   Conference   of   Social   Work 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  lists  ever  published  of  books 
on  social  work  and  kindred  fields.  Listing  recent  and  standard 
publications  at  regular  prices,  postpaid. 

Or  in  tnm 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,    INC..    112   East    19th   Street.   N.  Y. 


(In  answering  advertisements  flrase  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad- 
vertisements five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TKL.I  ALGONQUIN  4-74H       SURVEY    GRAPHIC  "  NBW  YORK  OT?" 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  Case  Worker  with  eorae 
psychiatric  training,  by  a  child-placing 
organization  in  Connecticut.  Apply  box 
7346  SURVEY. 

DIRECTOR  for  Jewish  Business  Girls'  Camp,  76 
miles  from  Detroit.  State  fully  qualifications, 
experience  and  references.  7352  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Single,  man,  14  years'  practical  experience  de- 
pendent delinquent  defective  boys,  camp, 
military,  Boy  Scout,  recreation,  supervisor 
work  congregation  or  cottage  plan,  desires 
position,  salary  not  important,  7343  SURVEY. 


Woman  wants  position,  EXECUTIVE,  in  Boys' 
Academy,  Institution,  Club  or  Resort  as 
DIETITIAN-STEWARDESS.  Can  supervise 
housekeeping  and  laundry.  Hospital,  hotel, 
social  service  experience.  Now  employed  in 
high  class  resort,  third  season.  7344  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  and  trained  in 
child  placing,  visiting  and  home  finding,  de- 
sires position  with  children's  organization. 
Stenographic  knowledge.  7348  SURVEY. 


Director  of  student  activities  at  large  eastern 
university  is  available  for  permanent  con- 
nection due  to  administration  reorganization. 
12  years'  experience  in  promotion,  executive 
direction  and  organization  in  personnel 
work,  recreation,  camping  and  youth  welfare. 
Excellent  references.  7350  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE:  Experienced,  mature  college 
woman  desires  family,  hospital  or  child 
welfare  work.  Box  7351  SURVEY. 


SYMPHONIC   RECORDS 


MUSIC  LOVERS— 100,000  of  the  finest  records 
in  the  world  on  sale  at  50c  and  75c  per  rec- 
ord (value  $1.50  and  $2).  The  Symphonies, 
Chamber  Music,  Operas,  etc.,  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mozart,  Wagner,  etc. 
Mail  Orders.  Catalogue.  THE  GRAMO- 
PHONE SHOP,  INC.,  18  E.  48th  St.  N.  T. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


UNUSUAL  MANUSCRIPTS  of  all  descriptions 
respectfully  solicited  by  New  York  Publisher. 
Free,  prompt  consideration.  FORTUNY'S, 
21  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared.  Prompt 
scholarly  service  based  on  extensive  research 
facilities  and  experience.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


LIST  FOR  SALE 


For  Money-Raising,  Publicity,  Advertising.  Com- 
plete list  of  contributors,  with  addresses  and 
amounts — from  112,000  to  $100  inclusive — to 
1936  large  campaign  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
7349  SURVEY. 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       * 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE—  NEW   YORK 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

II  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 

I  tion  of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 

<  National,  Non-profit  making. 


130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York 


PAMPHLETS  AND   PERIODICALS 


Rates  :75c  per  line  for  4  insertion* 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  93.00 
a  year.  60  West  50  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  Printer  Is  Known  by  the  Customers 

He  KEEPS 

r 

•OR  sixteen  years  the  Moak  Printing  Company  has 
done  a  steadily  growing  business  with  some  of  the 
leading  Social  Agencies,  Religious,  Literary  and 
Dramatic  Organizations  in  New  York. 


Regular  Customers 

American  Association  for  Labor 

Legislation 

Board  of  National  Missions 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Services 
City  Housing  Corporation 
Commonwealth  Fund 
Children's  Theatre  Company 
Family  Welfare  Association 
Greenwich  House 
Labor  Temple 
Life  Insurance  Adjustment 

Bureau 
National  Child  Labor 

Committee 
New  Republic,  Inc. 
New  School  for  Social 

Research 
Surrey  Associates 


It  prints  their  appeals,  monthly  bulletins,  annual  re- 
ports, letterheads,  and  other  office  forms.  For  their 
executives,  it  prints  personal  cards  and  book  plates. 

Whether  the  quantity  is  100  cards  or  500,000 
illustrated  announcements  of  a  series  of  conferences, 
we  give  full  measure  of  Quality  and  Service. 

Quality,  as  we  practice  it,  includes  the  use  of  type 
to  suit  illustrations  and  paper,  the  right  margins, 
proper  make  ready,  so  that  the  ink  is  not  gray  on 
some  parts  and  filled-in  on  others. 

Service  includes  advice  as  to  the  format :  a  size  that 
will  cut  economically  from  stock  sheets  of  paper; 
that  will  fit  standard-size  envelopes;  that  will  not 
prove  overweight  and  run  up  your  postage  cost. 
Above  all — service  means  delivery  or  the  job  on 
time.  The  Moak  Printing  Company  plans  to  deliver 
jobs  ahead  of  time. 


Ask  the  Customers  We  KEEP 


MOAK  PRINTING  COMPANY** 

1 18  WEST  22  STREET      Telephone  CHelsea  3-8237      NEW  YORK 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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THE  AMERICAN  BENT  FOR  PLANNING 
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control   can   be   used   to  develop   millions  ol    horse  power. 

The  dams  on  the  main  Tennessee  River  have  relatively 
little  storage,  and  so  during  the  rainy  season  there  is  too 
much  water  and  during  the  dry  weather  there  is  too  little. 
Power  that  is  available  for  only  part  of  the  year  has  small 
value.  By  building  other  dams  on  the  tributaries  where  great 
storage  is  available,  the  river  can  be  so  regulated  that  the 
heavy  winter  flow  can  be  stored  and  let  out  during  the  dry 
weather  of  late  summer  and  fall  when  it  is  needed.  In  that 
way  the  single  large  tributary  dam  known  as  Norris  Dam 
will  about  double  the  prime,  or  year-round  power,  ,at  each 
of  the  eight  dams  which  can  be  built  down  river. 

No  private  power  company  ever  carried  through  so  great 
a  regional  plan  of  river  control  as  this.  It  is  too  big  for 
private  organizations,  and  naturally  falls  to  the  government. 
Incidentally,  most  of  the  greatest  dams  of  the  world  and 
the  regional  planning  that  goes  with  them,  have  been  public 
and  not  private  undertakings. 

Another  kind  of  regional  planning  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley region  has  to  do  with  control  of  soil  erosion.  The  soil  ot 
the  region  was  once  very  fertile.  But  this  is  a  territory  of 
hilly  lands,  very  heavy  winter  rains  and  little  frost.  So  after 
the  land  is  cleared  the  soil  washes  easily.  Millions  of  acres 
of  fine  fertile  land  have  been  destroyed  and  abandoned,  with 
great  gullies  washed  out.  Unless  the  process  is  stopped  this 
great  fertile  region  will  become  a  desert,  too  poor  to  raise 
crops  or  forests,  with  its  natural  beauty  destroyed  and  with 
reservoirs  and  river  channels  filled  with  silt.  Individual  farm- 
ers and  the  states  have  not  been  able  to  stop  this  destruction, 
so  the  national  government  has  taken  hold. 

It  is  not  a  simple  job.  To  stop  further  erosion  the  farm- 
er's habits  must  be  changed.  On  the  slopes  he  must  stop 
raising  plow  crops  that  allow  the  soil  to  wash  away,  and 
must  raise  grass  crops  that  hold  the  soil  (except  on  steep 
hillsides  where  forests  should  be  planted).  But  he  cannot 
raise  grass  crops  until  the  soil  is  enriched  by  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers, which  come  from  leguminous  crops  that  take  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  store  it  in  the  soil.  But  before  he  can 
raise  leguminous  crops,  it  is  necessary  to  enrich  the  land 
with  another  fertilizer,  phosphate.  The  story  is  almost  as 
long  as  the  one  about  the  house  that  Jack  built.  The  TVA 
begins  by  developing  cheaper  ways  to  make  phosphate  fer- 
tilizers which  the  farmers  can  afford.  Then  it  teaches  them 
to  use  this  to  raise  crops  that  store  nitrogen.  The  next  step 
is  to  plow  great  terraces  around  the  hillsides  with  tractor- 
drawn  machines,  to  make  the  water  run  off  more  slowly. 
Then  the  farmer  plants  his  grass  crops  and  the  land  will  not 
wash.  No  private  company  would  undertake  this  program, 
for  there  is  no  profit  in  it.  Only  the  government  can 
do  it.  Unless  it  is  done  this  region  will  be  destroyed  like 
large  parts  of  Greece,  Spain,  and  China.  That  is  a  job  of 
regional  planning,  but  it  goes  beyond  the  region  to  the 
nation,  and  must  become  national  planning. 

In  earlier  days  the  TVA  area  and  the  adjoining  region 
had  the  finest  hardwood  forests  outside  the  tropics.  But 
lumbermen  slaughtered  the  forests  and  then  burned  them 
over  and  abandoned  the  land  and  the  communities  of  people 
who  had  left  their  farms  to  become  forest  workers.  The  re- 
sulting poverty  and  despair  in  these  abandoned  communities 
was  very  great.  Now  the  government  comes  in  and  buys 
much  of  this  cut-over  waste  mountain  land,  and  will  care 
for  its  reforestation.  Properly  managed  this  waste  land  will 
grow  new  forests,  will  support  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
forest  workers  and  save  them  from  going  to  northern  cities 
to  compete  for  jobs,  and  the  forests  will  supply  the  northern 
markets  with  hardwood.  This  also  is  planning. 


Planning  then  is  something  neither  new  nor  mysterious. 
It  is  as  old  as  civilization  and  was  born  with  civilization. 
It  is  simply  the  process  of  facing  the  large  problems  about 
us  and  meeting  them  in  an  orderly,  comprehensive  man 
ner,  for  the  benefit  of  our  neighbors  as  well  as  of  ourselves, 
and  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present.  I  have  given 
many  examples  of  regional  planning — not  for  those  artificial 
divisions  which  we  set  up  for  more  convenient  administra- 
tion, such  as  our  Federal  Reserve  and  judicial  districts;  but 
rather  for  those  sections  which  present  common  problems 
and  possibilities.  Planning  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  simply 
planning  for  the  orderly  development  of  the  various  regions 
into  which  the  nation  is  by  nature  divided,  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  that  particular  region  but  of  all  other  regions  as 
well.  In  a  larger  sense  our  nation  itself  is  a  region,  which 
sets  the  limits  for  some  planning,  while  other  planning  must 
extend  beyond,  continent-wide  or  world-wide. 

THE  technology  and  organizing  capacity  of  our  times  have 
produced  the  building  materials  for  a  great  economy. 
With  these  as  our  raw  materials  it  still  remains  for  us  to 
achieve  that  larger  unity  of  control  and  productiveness  of 
which  the  materials  at  hand  give  such  abundant  promise. 
This  higher  order  of  synthesis  will  not  be  suddenly  achieved 
by  any  single  brilliant  development  or  discovery,  or  by  any 
sudden  turn  of  public  policy.  It  will  be  a  process  of  gradual 
development  as  contributions  are  made  by  many  men,  as 
experience  thwarts  false  moves,  and  disciplines  those  which 
are  partly  right.  Undue  haste  may  be  as  unfortunate  as  pro- 
crastination. Yet  we  shall  do  well  to  formulate  the  explicit 
purpose  of  achieving  such  more  inclusive  synthesis  of  social 
and  economic  possibilities,  to  set  about  to  realize  that  aim. 

We  shall  not  learn  effective  planning  all  at  once.  Experi- 
ence may  keep  a  dear  school,  but  it  is  the  only  place  for 
wise  men  as  well  as  fools  to  learn.  The  difference  is  that 
some  men  take  longer  to  learn  than  others.  Our  prospects 
will  be  better  if  we  begin  our  social  and  economic  planning 
before  disaster  has  overtaken  us.  How  much  better  our  lot 
might  have  been  if  we  had  seriously  attacked  our  problems 
in  1920.  How  much  better  to  continue  to  force  the  issues 
now  than  to  run  away  from  them  at  the  first  sign  of  re- 
turning prosperity. 

There  is  a  generalization  which  thoughtful  and  observing 
men  have  made  in  the  abstract,  but  which  has  seldom  been 
accepted  intuitively  and  emotionally,  as  a  guide  to  public 
policy.  This  generalization  is  that  there  are  no  fields  of 
human  concern,  and  no  levels  of  human  organization,  either 
in  the  physical,  the  biological,  or  the  social  worlds,  where 
men  may  not  properly  strive  to  master,  to  control,  to  direct 
and  to  sublimate  the  untamed  ways  and  forces  of  nature. 

There  is  no  need  for  stopping  with  the  brilliant  fragment 
of  mastery  men  have  achieved,  or  with  the  limited  social  anc 
economic  areas  within  which  disorder  has  been  banished  anc 
a  degree  of  productive  harmony  has  been  made  to  rule.  I 
is  normal  and  wise  that  men  should  go  beyond  these  frag 
ments  of  conquest  and  should  seek  a  social  and  economic 
order  within  which  the  innate  possibilities  of  universal  se 
curity  and  plenty  may  be  realized. 

Especially  in  times  like  the  present,  when  conditions  o 
life  are  changing  so  violently  and  rapidly,  we  need  fre 
quently  to  review  the  degree  of  our  control  over  natura 
circumstances,  and  the  degree  of  control  which  may  be 
necessary  and  desirable.  Not  always  will  greater  control  be 
indicated,  and  not  infrequently  inquiry  may  show  that 
nature  should  have  her  own  way.  As  an  extreme  illustration 
the  binding  of  Chinese  women's  feet  was  a  control  over 
natural  conditions  which  critical  inquiry  finds  undesirable 

There  is  no  traditional  line  at  which  men  must  stop  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos;  no  limits  need  be 
set  on  our  hopes  for  a  more  inclusive  and  masterly  synthesis 
of  natural  forces. 
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IN  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH,  there  is  no  end  to  any  road.  Every 
discovery,  every  bit  of  new  knowledge — even  every  failure — may  suggest  new  fields  for  study. 

The  MAZDA  lamp  was  an  achievement.  If  tonight's  illumination  had  to  be  produced  with  the 
carbon-filament  lamps  of  1904,  our  nightly  lighting  bill  would  jump  $5,COO,000.  But  the  G-E 
scientists  who  perfected  it,  in  the  Research  Laboratory  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  were  not  satisfied. 
They  were  already  following  the  trails  opened  by  lamp  research. 

One  trail  led  to  the  high-vacuum  tube  and  all  its  applications  —  radiobroadcasting,  sensitive 
radio  reception,  the  host  of  services  that  tubes  perform.  Another  led  to  tungsten  points  for 
automobile  ignition,  saving  motorists  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Others  produced  new 
safeguards  for  health  —  new  weapons  against  disease.  For  these  and  other  discoveries,  the 
lamp  was  a  starting  point. 

Dr.  Willis  R.  Whitney,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  G-E  Research,  sees  in  the  future  the 
promise  of  yet  greater  things.  "Discoveries  and  inventions  are  not  terminals,"  he  says,  "they 
are  fresh  starting  points  from  which  we  can  climb  to  new  knowledge." 

Fresh  starting  points,  new  trails,  paths  to  greater  usefulness — these  are  the  goals  of  the  G-E 
research  that  has  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar  it  has 
earned  for  General  Electric. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 
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MARK  TWAIN 


HUCK  FINN  " 

a  painting  I 
|  by  Worth  Brehm  ' 

UNABRIDGED,  in  a  single  volume, 
the  favorite  works  of  Mark  Twain 

Complete  Books 

ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN 

A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE 

IN  KING  ARTHUR'S  COURT 

LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Shorter  Works— Each  Complete 

THE  MAN  THAT  CORRUPTED 

HADLEYBURG 

TOM  SAWYER  ABROAD 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER 

EXTRACT  FROM 
CAPTAIN  STORMFIELD'S  VISIT 

TO  HEAVEN 
THE  JUMPING  FROG 
PUDD'NHEAD  WILSON 

EVE'S  DIARY 

THE  PETRIFIED  MAN 

PUNCH,  BROTHERS,  PUNCH 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT' 

THE  AWFUL  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

MY  BLOODY  MASSACRE 

SPEECH  ON  THE  WEATHER 

— And  Many  Other  Favorite* 


JN  many  ways  in  the  past  year  Mark  Twain's  centenary  has  been 
scelebrated.  The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  has  felt  that  there  was  no 
?more  fitting  way  to  honor  him  than  to  reproduce  in  a  single  volume 
*his  best-loved  works.  This  book  was  distributed,  free,  among  its 
members  as  a  book-dividend.  For  a  short  period  it  will  be  offered  to  new 
members,  to  demonstrate  only  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  obtaining 
some  of  the  books  you  buy  through  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

What  we  here  propose  is  this:  mail  the  inquiry  coupon  and  a  copy  of  THE 
FAMILY  MARK  TWAIN  will  immediately  be  put  aside  in  your  name,  and  held 
until  we  hear  whether  or  not  you  care  to  join.  In  the  meantime,  a  booklet 
will  at  once  be  sent  to  you  outlining  how  the  Club  operates. 

No  Compulsion  to  Buy  Any  Book 


Study  this  booklet  at  your  leisure.  You 
may  be  surprised,  for  instance,  to  learn 
that  belonging  to  the  Club  does  not  mean 
you  have  to  pay  any  fixed  sum  each  year. 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  you  are  obliged  to 
take  one  book  every  month,  twelve  a  year 
(you  may  take  as  few  as  four).  Nor  are 
you  ever  obliged  to  take  the  specific  book- 
of-the-month  selected  by  the  judges.  You 
have  complete  freedom  of  choice  at  all 
times.  More  than  125,000  families — com- 
posed of  discerning  but  busy  readers  like 
yourself — now  obtain  most  of  their  new 
books  through  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club.  What  are  the  advantages  that  in- 
duce them  to  do  so? 

Books  You  May  Have  Missed 

The  principal  one  is  that  you  really  ob- 
tain and  read  the  new  books  you  promise 
yourself  to  read.  Time  and  again  (is  it 
not  true?)  you  miss  notable  new  books 
through  pure  procrastination.  Have  you, 
for  instance,  as  yet  read  The  Last  Puritan, 
by  George  Santayana ;  or  Life  With 
Father,  by  Clarence  Day;  or  Old 
Jules,  by  Mari  Sandoz;  or  The 
Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  by  T.  E. 
Lawrence;  or  With  Napoleon  in 
Russia,  by  General  de  Caulain- 
court ;  or  Paths  of  Glory,  by  Hum- 
phrey Cobb  —  to  mention  only  a 


few  outstanding  books  which  were  distri- 
buted widely  by  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  in  the  past  year.  Over  the  past  few 
years  there  have  undoubtedly  been  dozens 
of  new  bookswhich  you  werevery  anxious 
to  read  at  the  time,  but  which  you  would 
confess  sadly  you  simply  never  "got 
around  to." 

This  would  never  happen  if  you  belong 
to  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Without 
a  cent  of  expense,  you  would  be  kept 
advised  every  month,  through  the  most 
careful  book-reporting  service  that  has 
ever  been  organized,  about  all  the  impor- 
tant new  books  published;  and  the  Club's 
unique  system  effectually  insures  you 
against  missing  the  particular  ones  you 
wish  to  read. 

One  Book  Free  for  Every  Two  Bought 
In  addition,  there  are  very  marked 
material  advantages  in  belonging  to  the 
Club.  Records  over  the  past  years  show 
that  for  every  two  books  its  members  pur- 
chased, on  the  average  they  received  one 
book  free.  Book-dividends  alone  —  of 

which   THE    FAMILY   MARK   TWAIN    IS    an 

example — amounted  to  more  than  $1,- 
250,000  worth  last  year  alone. 

If  you  are  interested,  simply  mail  the 
coupon  below,  and  a  free  copy  of  THE 
FAMILY  MARK  TWAIN  will  be  reserved  in 
your  name,  pending  your  reading  of  the 
booklet  we  shall  send  you. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  send  me  without  cost,  a  booklet  outlining  how 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  operates.  This  request  involves 
me-in  no  obligation  to  subscribe  to  your  service. 


Name _ 

Address 

City State 

Books  chipped  to  Canadian  members  through  Book-of-the  Month  Club  (Canada)  Limited 
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(pme  to  Consultation  (enter! 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


lust  met  in  Atlantic  City  in  1919,  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  when  the  prob- 
lems of  social  work  (and  bathing)  were  different 

will  meet  in  Atlantic  City,  24-30  May,  1936,  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  history-making  session,  for  discus- 
sion of  the  many  problems  of  major  importance 
which  today  face  social  work  and  social  workers 

For  your  convenience  a  large  consultation  and  exhi- 
bition room  will  be  maintained  by  the  Conference 
and  by  many  cooperating  national  and  local  organi- 
zations in  social  work.  Visit  it  for 


(III.   Courtesy   of  Rinaey   and   Smilh    Co.) 


•  REGISTRATION     When  you  arrive. 

•  CONSULTATION     About  your   problems, 

with  experts  in  the  various  fields  of  social  work. 

•  DISPLAYS     Introducing  you  to  late  develop- 

ments in  the  many  branches  of  social  work 
which  may  concern  and  interest  you  without 
being  directly  in  your  field. 


•  LITERATURE     Your  opportunity  to  examine 

all  the  recent  professional  literature  of  social 
work. 

•  SPECIAL  EXHIBITS 

Conference. 


To  be  announced  at  the 


•  GENERAL  SERVICE  Information  — Tickets 
to  luncheon  meetings — The  "Date"  Palm — 
Mail — A  lounge  for  rest  between  meetings. 


Among  the  Organizations  which  will  be  represented  at  Consultation  Center  are: 


American  Birth  Control  League 

American  Legion,  National  Child  Welfare  Division 

American  National  Red  Cross 

American  Public  Welfare  Association 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

Church  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Federal  Council 

of  Churches 

Columbia  University  Press 
Community  Chests  &  Councils 
Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
Girls  Service  League  of  America 
Home  Economics  in  Social  Work   Dept.,   American 

Home  Economics  Assn. 


Life  Insurance  Adjustment  Bureau 

Mothers  Aid  Association 

National  Board,  Y.W.C.A. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service 

National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries 

National  Federation  of  Settlements 

National  Girls'  Work  Council 

National  Probation  Association 

National  Recreation  Association 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Social  Work  Publicity  Council 
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Robert  S.  Allen,  Willard  E.  Atkins,  Jacob 
Baker.  Sam  Baron,  Edward  Herman,  Paul 
Blanshard,  S.  John  Block,  Louis  Boudin, 
Leroy  E.  Bowman,  Leonard  Bright,  John 
Brophy,  Mrs.  James  Campbell,  Winifred 
Chappell,  Malcolm  Cowley,  Mary  Ware  Den- 
nett. Carl  Dreher.  Robert  Dunn,  Walter 
Frank,  Varian  Fry,  Mrs.  Kate  Crane  Gartz, 
Elisabeth  Oilman,  Dr.  Abraham  Goldforb, 
Francis  Gorman.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Guggenheimer, 
Louis  M.  Hacker,  Mathilde  Hader,  Herbert 
C.  Hanson,  Henry  Harap,  Abram  L.  Harris. 
Benjamin  Harrow,  Albion  Hartwell,  Aline 
Davis  Hays.  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  Julius 
Hochman,  Darlington  Hoopes,  Quincy  Howe. 
Rabbi  Edward  Israel,  Gardner  Jackson, 
Alvin  Johnson,  Matthew  Josephson,  Horace 
M.  Kallen,  Ellen  Kennan.  Harold  Loeb, 
Grace  Lumpkin,  Robert  S.  Lynd,  Carey  Mc- 
Williams.  Ernest  L.  Meyer.  Clyde  Miller, 
Gardner  Murphy,  Vincent  J.  Murphy,  Theo- 
dore Newcomb,  William  Nunn,  Harry  A. 
Overstreet,  John  C.  Packard.  Rose  Marie 
Packard.  Paul  Peterson.  Jacob  S.  Potofsky, 
Evelyn  Preston.  Leslie  Preston,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Riis,  I.  M.  Rubinow,  George  Seldes,  Theo- 
dore Shedlovsky.  Mrs.  Datus  C.  Smith,  A. 
W.  Soper,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Clinton  J. 
Taft,  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Max  Trumper, 
Marion  S.  Van  Liew,  Harold  Ward.  Good- 
win Watson.  Helen  Woodward,  Leane  Zug- 
gmith. 


The  first  issue  of  Consumers  Union 
Reports  has  already  gone  to  the  print- 
er. It  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
shortly  after  this  advertisement 
reaches  you.  It  will  contain  articles 
and  reports  on  hosiery,  toothbrushes, 
breakfast  cereals,  canned  milks,  toilet 
soaps,  the  lead  hazard  in  toys,  and 
other  subjects  of  importance  to  con- 
sumers. 


UNIONS 


UNITED 
STATES,     INC. 


Organized  on  a  non-profit  membership  basis,  Consumers  Union  is  set  up  to 
provide  consumers  ivith  information — //;  clear,  simple,  usable  form — on  the 
comparative  quality  and  prices  of  consumers'  goods  and  services,  and,  wherever 
possible,  on  the  labor  conditions  under  which  goods  are  made.  Consumers  Union 
will  work  with  cooperatives  and  other  consumer  groups  and  with  labor  unions  in 
advancing  the  welfare  of  American  families. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  for  an  adequate  income  for  millions  of  American 
families  must  be  fought  by  organized  labor  at  the  source  of  income — in  factories, 
in  mills  and  in  mines.  The  problem  of  adequate  income,  however,  is  not  entirely 
a  matter  of  wages.  What  the  worker  gets  for  his  money  is  also  important.  For 
over  grocery  counters,  drug  store  counters,  department  store  counters  and  other 
places  where  goods  are  bought  and  sold  come  shoddily  constructed  shoes  and 
clothing,  inferior  bread,  worthless  pills  and  thousands  of  other  misrepresented, 
over-priced,  adulterated  and  even  dangerous  products — lowering  living  standards 
as  surely  and  as  steadily  as  dollars  taken  out  of  wages. 

The  problem  of  protecting  income  at  the  point  of  expenditure  is  the  chief  func- 
tion of  Consumers  Union  of  United  States.  By  providing  consumers — particu- 
larly workers,  housewives,  low-salaried  employees,  and  others  who  cannot  afford 
to  waste  a  single  dollar  when  making  the  family  purchases — with  usable 
information  on  the  comparative  quality  and  prices  of  goods,  and  by  showing 
them  how  to  make  their  money  go  further  by  wiser  purchasing,  Consumers  Union 
provides  an  important  weapon  in  the  fight  to  increase  income  and  maintain 
decent  standards  of  living. 

Professor  Colston  Warne  of  Amherst,  a  leading  figure  in  the  consumer  movement,  is  president 
of  Consumers  Union.  Arthur  Kallet,  co-author  of  100,OOOjOOO  Guinea  Pigs,  is  director,  and 
Dewey  Palmer  is  technical  supervisor.  The  staff  of  Consumers  Union  is  composed  of  chemists, 
engineers,  technicians,  editors,  and  others  specially  trained  in  investigating  and  writing  on  con- 
sumer problems.  Their  work  is  supplemented  by  that  of  expert  consultants,  carried  on  in  uni- 
versity and  other  laboratories. 

Consumers  Union  offers  its  members  a  jS3-a-year  and  a  gl-a-year  service.  The  $3  service  consists 
of  12  issues  of  the  monthly  magazine,  Consumers  Union  Reports,  and  a  yearly  buying  guide. 
This  service  will  give  information  and  reports,  including  ratings  by  brand  name,  on  both  essen- 
tial commodities  and  a  wide  range  of  higher-priced  products,  such  as  automobiles,  mechanical 
refrigerators,  etc.  The  $1  service  consists  of  12  issues  of  an  abridged  edition  of  Consumers 
Union  Reports,  and  a  condensed  yearly  buying  guide.  This  service  is  intended  primarily  for 
people  whose  income  limits  their  purchases  to  low-priced  products.  It  will  concentrate  on. 
essential  commodities.  Both  services  will  report  on  the  labor  conditions  under  which  goods  arej 
made  and  will  contain  articles  and  news  of  general  interest  to  consumers.  Both  services  are! 
available  at  reduced  rates  to  groups  of  25  or  more. 

To  build  a  first-rate  consumers'  organization  from  the  ground  up,  to  initiate  technical  research, 
to  establish  a  permanent  consumers'  laboratory,  and  to  reach  the  people  who  have  had  no 
access  to  consumer  information  but  who  need  it,  requires  considerable  funds,  however.  Con- 
sumers Union  asks  for  your  support  in  carrying  on  this  necessary  work.  Become  a  member, 
yourself,  and  if  possible  contribute  toward  a  permanent  consumers'  laboratory.  Use  the  coupon 
below. 


CONSUMERS  UNION  OF  U.  S.,  Inc.,  22  East  17th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I  hereby  apply  for  membership   in   CONSUMERS  UNION.     I  enclose: 
D  $3  for  one  year's  membership  and  subscription  to  the  full  service. 
D  $1   for  one  year's  membership  and  subscription  to  the  limited  service. 
O  $5  for  one  year's  membership  and  subscription  to  the  full   service   plus    a    contribu- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  the  new  organization. 
n   ($10  to  $25)    for  one  year's   membership  and  subscription  to  the  full  service  plus  a 

contribution  toward  a  permanent  consumers'  laboratory. 
I  agree  to  keep  confidential  all  material  sent  to  me  which  is  so  designated. 


Signature     

(Longhand — do  not  print  i 


Occupation 
Address      .  . 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


fylelepkme 


'Y 

lou  can  reach  me  by  telephone" 
.  .  .  you  say  it  casually,  but  there 
is  assurance  in  your  voice.  For 
you  can  depend  on  telephone 
service.  You  call  a  number  and 
a  voice  answers — across  the  street 
or  across  a  continent.  It's  so  easy 
lo  do  —  you  have  been  doing  it 
for  years.  Use  has  dimmed  the 
wonder  of  the  telephone. 

Yet  the  wonder  grows  —  there 
is  no  ending  to  telephone  prog- 
ress. Service  is  quicker,  clearer 
and  more  accurate.  Improvements 
are  made  each  year.  Things  once 
thought  impossible  are  now  ac- 
complished fact.  Tomorrow  will 
see  still  greater  achievement. 

That  is  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
American  enterprise.  American 
initiative  and  American  resource- 
fulness have  given  this  country 
the  best  telephone  service  in  the 
world. 

Obviously  this  did  not  just  hap- 
pen. It  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  development  of  the  Bell 
System  over  the  past  half-century. 
Time  has  proved  the  Tightness  of 
its  plan  of  operation.  Quick,  de- 
pendable, universal  service  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  talk  to  al- 
most every  one,  everywhere,  and 
to  say  confidently  —  "You  can 
reach  me  by  telephone." 


It-it  years  ago  tl  foofc,  on  tltr  average.  2O 
minutes  to  put  through  a  long  distance 
t-all  In  tin'i  11  \i'n  York  and  San  Francisco. 
Today  it  takes  less  than  2  minute*.  The 
rnst  o/  a  daytime  statton-to-station  call  be- 
<en  these  points  is  note  45%  less  than 
In  1926. 


290 


The  Gist  of  It 


I  TN  Survey  Graphic's  scheme  of  timely, 
1  close-up  work,  the  March  floods  meant 
I  •*•  more  than  news.  Back  in  1927  when 
I  the  Mississippi  swept  over  its  banks  from 
I  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  the  late  Arthur  Kellogg, 
I  managing  editor,  was  on  the  press  boat 
I  never  far  from  the  disaster  relief  activities 
I  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
I  merce  Hoover.  From  Baton  Rouge  came 
i  his  first  article.  Behind  the  Levees,  inter- 
I  preting  the  swift  panorama  of  disaster  re- 
I  lief:  more,  he  unfolded  that  panorama  to 
I  disclose  the  everyday  level  of  life  in  the 
I  bottom  lands,  dry  times  as  well  as  wet.  In 
I  succeeding  issues,  Survey  Graphic  exam- 
I  ined  not  only  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
I  floods,  but  the  people  on  the  lands  that 
I  were  flooded.  In  that  1927  disaster,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  refugees  in  the  Delta 
\  were  Negroes,  nearly  all  of  them  share- 
I  crop  cotton  farmers.  During  the  nine  years 
I  since  then,  the  levee  system  of  the  Missis- 
I  sippi  has  been  strengthened,  and  to  a  cer- 
t  tain  extent  the  government  has,  as  it  were, 
I  assisted  in  erecting  a  levee  between  the 
i  bottomland  folk  and  starvation.  Levees, 
however,  are  a  thin  barrier  against  an  angry 
I  river;  just  as  government  relief  and  loans 
are  a  stop  not  unlike  a  sandbag  wall  against 
i  the  tide  of  unemployment. 

The   first   six   articles   in   this    issue   are 
i  further   chapters    in    the   story   of   swollen 
i  rivers   of   water   and    creeping   glaciers   of 
hard   times  that  in   their  contrasting  ways 
'  have   visited   most   sections   of   the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  This  group  of  articles 
comprise  what  we  call  a  semi-special  num- 
ber; not  so  ambitious  as  the  April  special 
number,    but   within   limited   space   an   at- 
tempt to  ascertain  what  current  events,  and 
current  research,  have  revealed  in  six  great 
river  valleys  of  the  East. 

THIRST,  Victor  Weybright,  managing  edi- 
tor,  looks  at  the  Runaway  Rivers  (page 
295),  and  on  the  basis  of  a  1500-mile 
swing  through  the  flood  areas  reports  why 
these  floods  came  in  March  and  what  may 
be  done  to  control  such  visitations  of  dis- 
aster or  to  minimize  their  damage  in  the 
future. 

VfORRlS  L.  COOKE,  director  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
who  has  actively  cooperated  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  educating  America  on  the 
"twenty  years  of  grace"  we  have  to  "save 
the  good  earth"  from  wind  and  water  dam- 
age, gives  us  a  glimpse  at  upstream  flood 
control  (page  300). 

A  RTHUR  E.  MORGAN,  chairman  of  the 
^  TVA,  who  after  the  destructive  Dayton, 
Ohio,  flood  of  1913,  designed  the  conspicu- 
ously effective  reservoir  system  of  the 
Miami  Conservancy  District,  explains  how 
and  why  downstream  flood  control  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  in  our  thickly  settled 
river  valleys  (page  301). 

OARLOW    S.    PERSON,    managing    di- 
rector of  the  Taylor  Society,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  notable  Little  Waters 
port   (see  page   302)   gives   us  a  glimpse 
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of  a  Little  Valley  (page  303)  that  decided 
to  do  something  about  the  little  waters 
that  were  draining  it  of  every  essential  to 
prosperity. 

HpHE  fifth  article  in  this  series  was  written 
by  Paul  Kellogg,  editor,  whose  March 
Odyssey  began  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Washington,  where  the  na- 
tional executives  were  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities on  the  largest  peacetime  front  which 
the  Red  Cross  had  ever  tackled  (see  Shock 
Troops  and  the  Floods,  by  Paul  Kellogg; 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1936).  In  his 
article,  Not  Floods  but  Glaciers  (page 
307),  he  reveals  an  avalanche  more  devas- 
tating than  a  flood.  He  focuses  on  Pitts- 
burgh, but  the  periphery  of  his  article,  like 
the  territory  of  the  floods,  runs  from  Maine 
to  Virginia,  and  beyond.  A  forthcoming  se- 
quel to  this  article  will  examine  in  greater 
detail  the  present  employment  lag  coinci- 
dent with  increased  industrial  production. 

"CINALLY,  following  the  Ohio  River 
down  to  Cincinnati,  Beulah  Amidon,  as- 
sociate editor,  turns  her  back  completely 
upon  the  river  and  faces  the  city  (page 
315).  Forward  and  versatile,  Cincinnati  is 
trying  to  blast  away  the  unemployment 
glacier  that  has  encroached  upon  it.  This 
effort  Miss  Amidon  went  to  Cincinnati  to 
observe  and  interpret.  Her  article  (like 
those  of  the  editor  and  managing  editor) 
is  based  upon  first  hand  investigation,  and 
was  checked  for  accuracy  by  informed 
parties  of  interest. 


DECONSTRUCTION  work  and  emer- 
*•  gency  aid  to  Jews  in  the  persecution 
centers  of  Europe,  work  that  is  coordinated 
by  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  is  twenty-one  years  old  and 
more  than  a  man-sized  job.  How  the  pro- 
gram began  during  the  War,  and  why  it 
cannot  stop,  is  told  (page  319)  by  William 
Rosenwald,  national  co-chairman  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee's  1936  drive 
for  three  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Rosenwald,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Julius 
Rosenwald,  was  educated  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Harvard  and 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  his  brother  Less- 
ing  Rosenwald  is  honorary  president. 

T  IKE  Helen  Keller  a  Southerner,  Robert 
~  H.  Moulton  was  educated  at  the  Wright 
Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  and  at  Columbia 
University.  Now  fifty-six,  Mr.  Moulton, 
author,  amateur  photographer,  and  per- 
sistent angler,  makes  vivid  as  yesterday  his 
memories  of  Helen  Keller's  first  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  pleasures  of  the  outdoor 
world  (page  324). 

it/"""  AN  we  afford  to  read  books?"  Lyman 
*"•'  Bryson  asks,  page  327.  We  can,  but 
we  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
other  fellow,  he  reports,  in  a  comprehensive 
appraisal  of  the  inadequate  public  library 
service  in  half  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bryson  is  an  authority  on  books  and  who 
reads  them. 
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Among  Ourselves 


Wind 


"DLOODS,  and  methods  whereby  man  can 
prevent  and  control  them,  are  the  theme 
of  a  cluster  of  articles  in  this  issue.  Mean- 
while, the  wind  —  like  the  watet  —  has 
scourged  other  sections  of  these  states.  Re- 
cently Loula  D.  Lasker,  associate  editor, 
traveled  by  train  through  a  Kansas  dust 
storm.  Crossing  the  state  from  southwest 
to  northeast,  the  storm  lasted  a  full  twenty- 
four  hours,  driving  before  it  a  hail  of  white 
dust.  Twilight  came  at  noon.  There  were 
no  loiterers  at  the  tiny  stations,  only  a  few 
worried  looking  trainmen  and  an  occasional 
intrepid  newsboy  —  all  with  their  faces  cov- 
ered with  damp  gauze  masks.  Then  a  seem- 
ingly lifeless  countryside,  houses  that 
looked  deserted,  a  few  frightened  head  of 
cattle  huddled  together,  no  signs  of  vegeta- 
tion, an  ashen  white  land,  its  topsoil  blown 
away. 

"These  storms  have  been  going  along  at 
least  six  weeks,"  the  conductor  said  as  he 
announced  that  the  fast  train  on  that  day 
was  more  than  two  hours  late.  Its  strong 
headlights  could  not  penetrate  the  heavy 
dust  clouds.  Even  to  travelers  in  an  air-con- 
ditioned train  it  was  an  appalling  experi- 
ence, but  soon  over.  But  what  of  those  who 
live  there,  who  for  months  to  come  will 
still  be  huddling  in  their  homes  wishing 
that  their  forebears  had  been  foresighted 
enough  to  continue  to  let  the  cattle  graze 
on  what  nature  had  meant  to  be  the  finest 
pasture  land,  whose  grass  roots  had  for 
centuries  held  the  soil  in  its  place.  That 
part  of  Kansas  was  never  meant  to  be  farm 
land.  Now,  nudged  by  angry  nature,  man 
must  make  amends. 

Wind  struck  the  South,  too,  confirming 
the  Red  Cross  disaster  staff's  observation 
that  tornadoes  are  more  local,  but  more 
murderous,  than  floods.  In  one  stroke  more 
than  400  lives  were  snuffed  out  in  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia  and  Tennessee,  ranking  the 
disaster  among  the  ten  worst  on  record  in 
the  United  States.  Architects,  who  have  in- 
vented techniques  to  avoid  the  greatest 
havoc  of  earthquakes,  will  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  in  many  sections  what  this  country 
needs  is  a  windproof  house,  as  impervious 
to  weather  as  a  turret-topped  automobile. 

Next  Chapters 


chapters"  have  been  written  in 
••  '  several  recent  Survey  Graphic 
stories. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Tom  Mooney,  re- 
opened after  eighteen  years  before  a  Cali- 
fornia State  Supreme  Court  referee,  as  John 
A.  Fitch  reported  in  December  (page  586) 
has  not  been  decided.  The  hearings  were 
interrupted  by  a  two  months'  recess,  and 
finally  resumed  early  in  March.  As  this  is 
written,  the  petitioner's  case  is  closed,  and 
witnesses  for  the  state  are  giving  evidence. 
The  hearings  are  not  expected  to  end  be- 
fore May  15. 

The  problems  of  southern  farm  tenancy, 
discussed  by  Edwin  R.  Embree  in  March 
(page  149)  are  causing  increasing  tensions. 
The  Southern  Tenant  Farmers'  Union  is 


taking  a  "strike  vote"  which  may  call  out 
all  the  plantation  workers  in  northeastern 
Arkansas.  The  union  demands  are:  a  wage 
of  one  dollar  for  a  ten-hour  day,  with  fif- 
teen cents  an  hour  for  overtime;  legal  rates 
of  interest  on  advances  by  the  planter  to 
sharecroppers  and  tenants;  "just  and  ade- 
quate settlement  at  the  end  of  the  season." 
Meanwhile  comes  news  of  the  new  cotton 
picking  machine  invented  by  the  Rust 
brothers  of  Memphis,  which  may  revolu- 
tionize cotton  production.  The  machine  is 
designed  to  do  the  work  of  one  hundred 
men,  picking  2200  pounds  of  cotton  in 
ninety  minutes.  The  two  inventors  have 
joined  in  forming  the  Rust  Foundation,  to 
which  they  plan  to  turn  over  nine  tenths 
of  the  profits  of  the  machine  to  establish  a 
series  of  cooperative  farms,  cooperative 
stores  and  educational  projects  for  both 
white  and  colored  southern  farm  laborers. 
The  first  demonstration  machines  are  being 
built,  to  be  put  in  the  cotton  fields  in  July. 
The  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Greyhound 
mechanics  discharged  after  they  joined  an 
"outside"  union  (Survey  Graphic  for  April, 
page  220)  was  argued  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia  early  in  April. 
The  court  informed  the  attorneys  that,  be- 
cause of  the  crowded  calendar,  a  decision 
could  not  be  expected  before  fall.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  lawyers  planned  to 
make  the  Greyhound  case  the  test  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Wagner  Act  before 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Security 

T  ESS  than  a  month  after  it  was  declared 
•^  unconstitutional  in  a  trial  court,  New 
York's  unemployment  insurance  law  was  up- 
held in  a  five-to-two  decision  by  the  highest 
appellate  court  in  the  state.  In  the  majority 
opinion,  Chief  Justice  Frederick  E.  Crane 
maintained  that  the  law  was  an  effort  to 
meet  "a  growing  peril  to  a  large  number  of 
our  citizens.  It  would  be  a  strange  sort  of 
government,"  he  added,  "in  fact  no  govern- 
ment at  all,  which  would  not  give  help  in 
such  trouble."  The  court  further  ruled 
".  .  .  we  can  find  nothing  in  the  act  itself 
which  is  so  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  as  to 
show  that  it  deprives  any  employer  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law." 
Counsel  for  two  employers  who  brought 
suit  announce  they  will  carry  the  case  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Ross-Loos 

HP HOUGH  our  article  on  The  Case  of 
the  Ross-Loos  Clinic  was  published  ten 
months  ago,  letters  still  trickle  in  from 
readers  to  ask  the  outcome  of  the  appeal  of 
the  two  heads  of  that  group  clinic  in  Los 
Angeles  from  the  action  of  their  county 
and  state  medical  associations  in  expelling 
them  from  membership  on  vague  counts  im- 
plying unethical  conduct.  At  last  an  answer 
is  forthcoming  from  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
Judicial  Council  found  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  record  or  the  hearing  to  show 
that  these  two  men  had  been  proved  guilty 


of  anything  covered  in  the  report  of  the 
county  medico-legal  committee  and  con- 
cluded ".  .  .  the  defendants  were  brought 
to  trial  without  definite  knowledge  of  what 
they  were  charged.  They  had  no  adequate 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves.  They 
were  expelled  for  some  unknown  act  not 
appearing  in  the  charges.  They  did  not  have 
a  fair  trial."  And  so  saying,  the  Judicial 
Council  supported  their  appeal. 

Reprints 

AMONG  Survey  Graphic  articles  recently 
reprinted  or  preprinted  for  wider  cir- 
culation to  special  groups  are:  La  Guardia: 
Portrait  of  a  Mayor,  by  John  Palmer  Gavit 
(January)  ;  Housing:  A  Ten- Year  Program, 
by  Alfred  K.  Stern  (January)  ;  A  Man  Can 
Talk  in  Homestead,  by  John  A.  Fitch  (Feb- 
ruary) ;  Our  Civil  Servants,  by  Victor  Wey- 
bright  (February);  Southern  Farm  Tenancy, 
by  Edwin  R.  Embree  (March)  ;  Index  of 
American  Morale,  by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman 
(April);  Rebuilding  Jewish  Lives  Over- 
seas, by  William  Rosenwald,  and  Can  We 
Afford  To  Read  Books?  by  Lyman  Bryson, 
in  this  issue.  Your  State  and  Social  Secur- 
ity: A  Primer  for  Immediate  Action,  by 
Eveline  M.  Burns  (February),  has  been 
made  into  attractive  pamphlets  by  the  wel- 
fare administrations  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina. 

April  Showers  and  May  Bouquets 

APRIL  showers  have  been  falling  in  the 
•^*"  gratifying  form  of  readers'  letters  and 
newspaper  clippings  commenting  on  the 
April  Graphic,  the  special  number  on  Real 
Issues  in  1936.  William  Trufant  Foster's 
The  Bill  for  Hard  Times,  the  leading 
article  in  our  special  number,  led  the  list 
of  the  ten  outstanding  magazine  articles  of 
the  month  chosen  by  a  Council  of  Li- 
brarians for  the  Franklin  Square  Agency, 
a  subsidiary  of  Harper's.  Arthur  E.  Mor- 
gan's The  American  Bent  for  Planning  also 
was  among  the  ten.  This  is  the  second  suc- 
cessive month  that  Survey  Graphic  has  led 
that  list,  since  Hartley  Grattan's  The  Fight 
for  Academic  Freedom  won  the  first  place 
in  the  March  choosing. 

When  it  came  to  the  letters,  Mary  Ross, 
who  edited  that  number,  remarked  that  she 
hoped  that  there  was  no  double  entendre 
in  the  fact  that  well-wishers  from  North, 
South  and  Middlewest  hit  on  the  same 
phrase  about  more  strength  to  the  elbow; 
it  might  be  read  as  implying  need  for  a 
spring  tonic!  It  would  be  a  nurse,  none 
other  than  Janet  Geister,  long  director  of 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  who 
wrote  to  say  "You've  put  a  mustard  plaster 
on  us  again.  And  just  when  we  were  be- 
ginning to  think  we  were  recovering!  My 
early  reaction  to  that  mustard  plaster  shows 
how  badly  it  was  needed!"  Modesty  almost 
forebears  our  quoting  from  others  "a  tip- 
top job!",  "marvellous,"  "a  great  issue  of  a 
great  publication."  We  are  humbled,  how- 
ever, when  a  member  of  Survey  Associates 
writes  from  the  State  of  Washington  to  say 
that  having  sold  a  piece  of  farm  machinery 
secondhand  the  day  before  to  a  neighbor 
who  received  a  Resettlement  loan,  he  is  re- 
newing his  membership  and  finds  the  just- 
arrived  April  issue  worth  "many  times  the 
price  of  a  year's  subscription."  One  of  the 
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most  gratifying  things  about  the  letters  is 
that  so  many  of  the  April  articles  have 
rooters.  As  Mary  Conyngton  writes  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  "Personally  I  was  par- 
ticularly glad  to  read  Llewellyn's  The  Real 
Constitution,  but  a  young  fellow  from 
George  Washington  University  was  enthu- 
siastically commenting  on  Juggernaut — and 
Jobs  and  so,  I  suppose,  it  goes,  each  of  us 
preferring  some  one  topic  treated,  but  all 
of  us  appreciating  the  whole."  The  editors' 
ideal  is  attained  in  such  a  letter  as  comes 
from  a  subscriber  in  Columbus  who  says 
she  read  from  front  to  back  then  started 
at  the  back  and  read  to  the  front  again. 
May  the  tribe  of  subscribers  increase,  but 
beyond  that,  may  they  all  be  readers! 

May  Day 

""THE  old  traditions  of  May  baskets  have 
been  superseded  abroad  by  labor  parades 
and  meetings.  While  labor  also  celebrates 
May  Day  in  this  country,  our  distinctively 
American  innovation  is  the  annual  obser- 
vance of  May  first  as  Child  Health  Day. 
That  suggestion  was  made  in  1916  by  Julia 
C.  Lathrop,  then  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau.  It  was  put  into  effect  in  1925  by 
the  American  Child  Health  Association, 
and  carried  forward  until  1935  when  the 
Association  disbanded,  since  1928  by  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  year  finds  the  impetus  emanat- 
ing again  from  the  federal  government, 
with  the  Cabinet  itself  involved,  figuratively 
speaking,  in  winding  the  Maypole.  At  the 
request  of  the  Conference  of  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Health  Authorities,  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  is  mistress  of  ceremonies. 
This  year's  slogan  is  "Health  and  Security 
for  Every  Child,"  an  aim  to  be  attained, 
among  other  ways,  through  the  new  safe- 
guards for  children  established  under  the 
National  Security  Act. 

Pledge 

T  TNDERSCORING  some  of  the  points 
made  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan  in  his 
discussion  of  academic  freedom  {Survey 
Graphic  for  March]  is  this  extract  from  the 
teachers'  contracts  of  a  North  Carolina 


I  promise  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  all 
phases  of  Sunday  school  work,  donating  of 
my  time,  service  and  money  without  stint, 
for  the  benefit  and  uplift  of  the  community. 

I  promise  to  abstain  from  all  dancing, 
immodest  dressing  and  any  other  conduct 
unbecoming  a  teacher  and  a  lady. 

I  promise  not  to  go  out  with  any  young 
man,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  stimulate  Sunday  school  work. 

1  promise  not  to  fall  in  love,  to  become 
engaged  or  secretly  married. 

I  promise  to  remain  in  the  dormitory,  or 
on  the  school  grounds,  when  not  actively 
engaged  in  school  or  church  work  else- 
vhere. 

I  promise  not  to  encourage  or  tolerate 
the  least  familiarity  on  the  part  of  any  of 
my  boy  pupils. 

I  promise  to  sleep  at  least  eight  hours 
each  night,  to  eat  carefully,  to  take  every 
precaution  to  keep  in  the  best  of  health  and 
spirits,  in  order  that  I  may  better  be  able  to 
render  efficient  service  to  my  pupils.  .  .  . 


Youth 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Newton  D.  Baker's  letter 
in  the  January  Graphic  relative  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  conse- 
quence. As  a  native  Clevelander  who  has 
found  Mr.  Baker  a  source  of  sincere  thought 
weighed  with  respected  experiences,  I  have 
usually  felt  that  his  utterances  on  social 
problems  were  a  source  of  inspiration. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  say  that  the 
NYA  program  is  anything  but  a  palliative. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Baker  that  we  should  make 
it  possible  for  youth  to  help  himself  rather 
than  for  us  to  help  him.  But  what  strikes 
me  with  such  significance  is  the  utter  lack 
of  practical  knowledge  we  have  on  how  to 
make  it  possible  for  youth  to  help  himself. 
Daily  I  contact  boys  and  girls  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  want  to 
help  themselves.  NYA,  CCC,  WPA,  and  all 
other  forms  of  help  are  in  the  final  analy- 
sis not  what  they  want.  An  honest  job,  re- 
spect and  recognition  from  fellow  men,  and 
normal  social  relationships  are  what  they 
seek.  But  in  the  last  decade  too  few  of  them 
have  been  able  to  find  it. 

Why?  Because  something  is  wrong  with 
our  economic  order.  What  to  do  about  it? 
We  can  only  grope  about  seeking  an  an- 
swer. We  turn  to  our  literature  and  find 
well  meaning  but  insignificant  generalities. 
We  turn  to  our  wise  and  respected  elders 
and  are  seemingly  told  to  be  patient.  How 
long  can  youth  be  patient? 

That  is  why  I  find  Mr.  Baker's  words 
very  discouraging.  I  still  hope,  although 
faintly,  that  as  chairman  of  the  Youth  Com- 
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mission  of  the  American  Council  of  Educa- 
tion,   Mr.    Baker   will    bring   us   something 
apropos  in  a  positive  sense. 
Cleveland,  O.  SYDNEY  B.  MARKEY 

Key  West 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Key  West  [subject  of  an 
interesting  article  by  Jane  Perry  Clark  in 
Survey  Graphic  last  year]  is  cleaner,  health- 
ier and  much  more  attractive  than  it  was 
before  the  Relief  Administration  started  its 
rehabilitation  work. 

Without  damaging  the  city  itself,  the 
Labor  Day  hurricane  destroyed  about  30 
miles  of  overseas  railroad,  isolating  the 
city  more  than  ever;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  railroad  will  ever  be  rebuilt. 
This  has  given  impetus  to  the  demand  for 
an  automobile  bridge  on  the  Keys,  and  there 
is  some  talk  of  utilizing  the  railroad  right- 
of-way  and  bridges.  Loss  of  the  railroad  ter- 
minus has  given  a  severe  setback  to  the  em- 
ployment situation  because  many  residents 
were  dependent  upon  dock  payrolls  and 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  railroad 
and  the  car  ferry  to  Cuba. 

As  far  as  tourists  go,  the  season  has  been 
fairly  successful.  There  are  no  more  excur- 
sions or  one  day  trips,  but  sportsmen,  artists, 
writers  and  other  winter  visitors  are  taking 
up  all  available  houses  and  cottages,  as  well 
as  a-fair  share  of  the  hotel  accommodations. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  R.  C.  UNKRICH 

Housing 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Arthur  Holden  in  his  r-- 
cent  article.  Housing  at  the  Crossroads, 
states  that  high  interest  rates,  ruinous  dis- 
counts and  building  booms  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  economic  debacle  of  the  country. 
He  proposes  several  remedies — among  them, 
federal  credits,  state  planning  and  research 
commissions.  For  real  estate,  he  suggests 
"less  impedimenta"  for  group  action  in  re- 
planning,  rehabilitation  and  replacement  of 
property.  That  the  real  estate  industry  is 
inefficient  and  wasteful  needs  no  argument. 
That  efficient  management  and  removal  of 
non-income  producing  properties  from  the 
market  would  be  beneficial  to  owners  also 
is  unquestionable,  but  in  what  way  will  the 
consumer  be  benefited?  In  my  opinion,  he 
will  not  be  benefited.  Whether  real  estate 
is  planned  or  not  the  landlords  will  try  to 
get  as  much  as  traffic  will  bear. 

Mr.  Holden  advocates  federal  credit  with- 
out subsidies.  But  funds  even  at  3  percent 
would  not  provide  housing  for  low  income 
families.  Remember  that  in  1929,  44  percent 
of  the  workers  earned  less  than  $1000. 

Mr.  Holden  does  mention  subsidies  but 
in  a  far  different  respect.  He  says:  "f  .  . 
the  commission  [federal]  should  prepare  a 
program  in  advance  for  application  in 
periods  of  curtailed  purchasing  power 
whereby  the  differential  between  economic 
rent  and  the  capacity  of  the  public  to  pay 
rent  may  be  balanced  through  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  expedients  such  as  rental  sub- 
sidies or  other  means  adopted  which  stabil- 
ize purchasing  power." 

Who  will  determine  how  much  profit 
the  landlord  is  entitled  to?  And  will  not  the 
guarantee  of  the  government  to  pay  so- 
called  economic  rent  result  in  the  general 
increase  in  rent?  ABRAHAM  GOLDFELD 
Chairman.  Housing  Committee,  A.A.S.W. 
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Runaway  Rivers 

BY  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 


TO  engineers  who  build  major  structures  (and  it 
might  be  said  in  passing  that  not  a  single  major 
engineering  structure  was  destroyed  by  the  March 
floods)  there  is  a  maximum  highwater  limit  that  they 
call  The  Thousand  Year  Flood.  It  is  the  worst  that  can 
possibly  come,  the  torrential  run-off  after  deep  snow 
and  a  springtime  rain  of  cats  and  dogs.  In  several  New 
England  areas,  and  in  the  Sacandaga  watershed  of  up- 
state New  York,  the  March  highwater  exceeded   that 
hypothetical  peak. 

Six  great  river  valleys  were  flooded  at  once:  the  Ohio, 
which  is  the  largest  contributor  of  flood  water  to  the 
Mississippi;  the  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  James,  Dela- 
ware and  Connecticut,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic. 
All  of  those  valleys  I  know  well,  and  all  except  the  Con- 
necticut and  James  I  saw  in  flood,  or  receding,  late  in 
March.  You  saw  them  at  their  crests  in  vivid  newspaper 
photographs  and  newsreels.  All  lie  in  what  the  weather 
experts  call  the  humid  East,  the  section  of  our  country 
that  enjoys  the  least  variable  rainfall.  All  of  them  pre- 
sented a  similar  picture — homes  ruined,  business  pros- 
trated, power  and  water  services  crippled.  On  a  bright 
sunny  morning  a  policeman  in  the  village  of  Everett  on 
the  Juniata,  was  so  mixed  up  he  had  forgotten  what  day 
of  the  week  it  was.  Everywhere  water  and  strain  had 
washed  away  all  sense  of  day  and  night.  In  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  a  merchant  was  pinning  money  and  account 
books  on  a  line  to  dry  outside  his  store.  "I  didn't  know 
it  was  Sunday  till  I  heard  the  church  bells  ringing,"  he 
told  me.  I  talked  with  homeless  refugees  in  temporary 
Red  Cross  shelters;  with  business  men  who  were  forced 
to  walk  up  twelve  flights  of 
stairs  because  the  elevators 
were  not  running  in  Pitts- 
burgh; with  relief  workers, 
scientists  and  laymen. 

Frontispiece:   Internationa]  News 


Big  Rivers  and  Little  Waters,  Flood  Control  and 
Employment  Planning,  are  handled  by  three 
outstanding  engineers  and  three  Survey  edi- 
tors in  the  six  articles  that  lead  off  this  issue 


At  the  outset  of  my  trip  I  had  seen  water-bound  Harris- 
burg,  in  darkness  of  night.  On  my  return  after  a  big  loop 
through  Pennsylvania,  I  ate  off  paper  plates  in  the  city's 
best  hotel  because  the  waterworks  along  the  river  were 
still  out  of  commission  and  dishwashing  had  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  Susquehanna  had  been  espe- 
cially unruly.  Up  its  valley,  through  the  hills,  through 
the  hard-hit  anthracite  section — Wilkes-Barre,  Pittston, 
Scranton — I  came  to  its  junction  with  the  West  Branch 
at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  My  object  was  not  curiosity.  I  had 
seen  floods  before.  Last  summer  I  had  been  marooned  in 
Vermont,  and  further  delayed  in  upstate  New  York,  be- 
cause a  similar  flood  had  torn  away  the  roads  and 
bridges.  My  object  was  to  learn  more  of  why  these 
destructive  floods  came  where  they  did,  in  varying  de- 
gree but  time  and  time  again,  and  to  what  extent  pre- 
vention is  economically  feasible.  Binghamton,  for  ex- 
ample, had  been  flooded  last  July.  The  depth,  area  and 
damage  of  its  two  floods  were  equal.  I  discovered  that 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Pittsburgh,  Binghamton 
is  better  informed  on  the  whole  comprehensive  picture  of 
flood  prevention  and  control  than  any  other  community 
encountered.  But  nothing  has  yet  been  done  about  it. 

A  DELEGATION  from  Binghamton  was  in  Wash- 
xA-ington  attending  the  hearings  on  the  flood  control 
recommendations  in  the  army  engineer's  budget  on  the 
day  that  the  flood  struck  their  city  again.  They  were 
called  back  in  a  hurry.  The  word  came  that  water  had 
reached  the  homes  of  several  members  of  the  delegation. 
If  they  needed  a  further  argument  for  reservoirs  above 

the  city  to  impound  the 
flood  torrents,  they  had  it. 
Binghamton  is  not  so  big 
that  it  has  lost  contact  with 
its  roots  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Newspaper  men  and 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  members  have  listened  to  Frank 
B.  Howe,  former  regional  director  of  soil  conservation  at 
Ithaca,  when  he  has  told  them  that  improper  land  use 
partially  creates  and  considerably  aggravates  their  local 
flood  problem.  Seventy  percent  of  the  nearby  farmland  is 
hilly.   Dr.  Howe  has  not  filled  Binghamton  heads  full 
of  the  alarming  figures  on  the  valuable  topsoil  which 
runs  off  during  every  rain.  Rather  he  has  emphasized 
the  water  that  runs  off.    On  the  erosion  experimental 
plots  devoted  to  corn  over  20  percent  of  the  total  pre- 
cipitation runs  off;  on  a  grassy  meadow  of  the  same 
slope  and  size  only  1.09  percent  runs  off.  [See  picture, 
page  :97.]    During  the  growing  season,  134,221  gallons 
of  water  ran  off  the  cultivated  corn  plot.  Only  7092  gal- 
lons ran  off  the  grassed  meadow  plot;  the  rest  seeped 
into  the  ground.  The  water  that  runs  off  is  the  water  that 
creates  floods.  If  it  is  not  arrested  by  a  dam,  a  torrential 
rain  inevitably  causes  a  flood.  We  are  not  a  Britain  of 
gentle  drizzles.  Hard  rain  was  the  story  on  both  slopes 
of  the  Alleghenies  in  March. 

SO  let  us  go  back  to  the  weather  whence  the  floods 
came.  Unless  you  are  an  aviator,  a  navigator  or  in 
some  other  occupation  directly  affected  by  wind  and  rain 
and  changing  temperature,  your  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  the  weather  man  is  limited  to  a  glance  at  his  terse 
prognostication  each  morning  on  the  first  page  of  your 
newspaper.  But  the  weather  man,  in  his  crow's  nest 
above  the  heart  of  every  large  river  city,  is  a  trained  look- 
out for  flood  waters.  In  Pittsburgh  this  was  dramatically 
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true.  Let  us  take  Pittsburgh  as  our  example.  By  mid- 
March  the  ice  had  already  gone  down  the  rivers— that 
springtime  hazard  was  past.  But  high  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mountains  lay  melting  drifts  of  snow.  The  thawing 
ground  was  saturated.  A  hard  rain  would  result  in  tor- 
rential runoff.  On  the  day  that  the  water  began  to  lap 
the  slopes  of  the  quays  in  Pittsburgh,  William  S.  Brotz- 
man,   meteorologist   in   the   Federal   Building,   scarcely 
needed  to  consult  his  notebook  for  the  figures  on  the 
drainage    areas    of    the    Allegheny    and    Monongahela 
Rivers.  He  knew  them  by  heart;  11,580  square  miles  for 
the  Allegheny;  7340  square  miles  for  the  Monongahela. 
After  calculating  the  upstream  precipitation  as  it  was 
reported     to     him,     he     allowed     for     the     effect     of 
melting  and  freezing  temperatures  at  various  points.  In 
short    order    he    predicted    a    thirty-four    foot    flood. 
His  prognostication,  however,   turned  out  to  be  just 
twelve  feet  shy  of  the  muddy  crest  that  inundated  the 
city  two  days  later.  To  be  sure,  a  thirty-four  foot  flood 
would  have  been  serious.  In  Pittsburgh  it  would  have 
meant  ten  feet  of  water  over  the  river  landings,  and  two 
feet  of  water  in  the  lower  downtown  streets.  It  would 
have  been  only  four  feet  and  a  half  less  than  the  previous 
great  flood  of  March  15,  1907.  Add  twelve  feet  of  water 
to  that!  Twelve  feet  of  water  laden  with  mud  and  slime 
and  debris  equal  to  the  contents  of  a  million  garbage 
trucks!  Swirl  it  through  the  first  and  second  stories  and 
in  some  instances  the  attics  of  thousands  of  shabby  little 
houses  in  the  mill  towns  along  the  waterfront.  Let  it 
float  away  the  highest  shelyes  in  the  downtown  Wool- 
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worth's,  cover  the  mailboxes  in  the  lobbies  of  the  down- 
town hotels,  ruin  the  deep  sofas  of  the  Pittsburgh  Club 
;ind  enter  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  Duquesne  Club. 
Force  this  filth-laden  stream  through  the  factories  and 
power  plants  along  the  river  and  on  the  islands.  Com- 
pared with  what  actually  happened  a  thirty-four  foot 
flood  would  have  been  a  mere  freshet,  only  a  little 
more  serious  than  a  typical  March  or  June  thirty- 
Footer  when  some  Upper  Ohio  River  folks  annually 
expect  to  get  their  cellars  flooded  and  their  feet 
wet. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Brotzman's  calculation  was  wide  of 
the  event,  but  my  purpose  is  not  to  embarrass  him  or  the 
Weather  Bureau,  but  to  emphasize  its  importance  and 
our  own  neglect  of  its  importance  to  city  as  well  as 
country.  To  serve  our  interwoven  modern  civilization, 
as  you  find  it  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Weather  Bureau  was  not 
provided  with  adequate  facilities  for  observation,  with 
proper  communication  for  collecting  the  meager  in- 
formation available  far  up  the  tributaries,  or  indeed  with 
data  enough  about  the  condition  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  rain  fell.  Such  an  inexpensive  auxiliary  method  of 
collecting  information  as  postal  cards  from  postmasters, 
county  agents  or  sportsmen's  clubs  up  the  valleys  might 
help  provide  a  sounder  basis  for  prediction.  The  thickly 
populated  areas  along  the  creeks  and  rivers  are  well 
mapped,  but  many  sections  of  the  upper  drainage  area 
are  not.  As  the  Science  Advisory  Board  reported  to  the 
President  last  year,  better  maps  are  "the  indispensable 
tools  of  ordered  progress." 

This  year  nature  conspired  against  an  orderly  release 
of  moisture  from  the  winter's  snow.  There  was  no  real 
mid-winter  thaw.  The  rain  that  fell  upon  the 
vanishing  slush  in  some  spots  exceeded  four 
inches  in  two  days.  Is  this  a  condition  to  be 
expected  again?  Are  we  facing  a  period  of 
cold,  wet  winters?  }.  B.  Kincer,  chief  weather 
man  in  Washington,  will  not  commit  him- 
self. He  says,  "There  is  no  apparent  conform- 
ity to  any  law  of  succession  in  rainfall  varia- 
tions." To  the  scientists  wet  cycles  are  still 
pseudo-cycles.  Although  a  small  beginning 
has  been  made,  long  range  forecasting  is  still 
in  the  future.  Now  we  have  to  be  content 
with  short  range  forecasting. 

The  point  of  these  observations  on  the 
weather  is  that  we  can  do  something  about  it. 
We  can  study  it  with  more  than  immediate 
comfort,  convenience  and  profit  in  mind.  We 
must  learn  to  adapt  ourselves,  our  land,  our 
streams,  our  towns  and  cities,  to  whatever  sort 
of  weather  may  come.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  charted  the  extent  to  which  ero- 
sion and  consequent  rapid  run-off  of  water 
affects  the  six  flooded  river  valleys  [See  map, 
page  296.]  On  pages  300  and  301  Morris  L. 
Cooke  and  Arthur  E.  Morgan  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  way  man  can  delay  or  im- 
pound water  before  overpowering  gravity 


slides  it  destructively  overland  toward  the  sea  distant. 
This  year's  rainfall  was  not  unprecedented.  When 
Lewis  and  Clark  plunged  through  the  almost  primeval 
forests  of  the  Ohio  Valley  there  were  floods.  As  early  as 
1543,  almost  a  century  before  a  solitary  colonist  hewed 
a  forest  or  plowed  a  clearing  in  America,  the  historian, 
Vega,  accompanying  De  Soto,  saw  the  Mississippi  in 
flood.  "It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  look  upon,"  he  wrote, 
"a  sea  where  there  had  been  open  fields,  for  on  each 
side  of  the  river  the  water  extended  over  twenty  leagues 
of  land  .  .  .  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees."  As  Mr.  Morgan  writes  [page  301]  some 
river  channels  will  not  carry  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  a  flood.  Some  cities  are  built  upon  land  that  nature 
intended  to  be  part  of  a  river's  emergency  bed.  Pitts- 
burgh is  such  a  city.  It  is  too  late  now  to  move  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  city — although  dwellings  could  be  out- 
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This  device  is  used  to  measure  soil  loss  and  water  run-off 
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After  a  flood.  Note  the  piles  of  debris  that  have  been  cleared  out 
of  the  house  and  the  depth  of  the  silt  deposited  in  the  farmyard 
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A  farmer  plants  a  piece  of  pie.    Contour  plowing  and  strip  cropping  on  an 
Ohio  knoll,  done  for  the  farm's  own  good,  but  also  decreasing  flood  waters 


lawed  in  the  lowest  sections  of  the  surrounding  mill 
towns.  The  heavy  industries  in  Pittsburgh  and  up  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  as  well  as  the  famous 
Heinz  factory  in  Allegheny  City,  flooded  on  St.  Patrick's 
day,  were  nearly  all  operating  again  within  a  week. 
Big  business  can  clean  up  faster  than  housewives.  In 
Pittsburgh,  as  elsewhere,  big  business  has  reserve  funds 
to  meet  the  cost  of  floods.  Little  business  and  households 
have  not. 

No  city  can  afford  to  expose  itself  to  the  annual  pos- 
sibility of  such  disaster.  That  floods  like  those  in  the 
six  great  eastern  river  valleys  in  March  can  be  prevented 
or  reduced  is  as  true  as  it  is  that 
those  river  valleys  have  always 
had  them.  In  1913  Dayton  was 
overwhelmed  by  cloudbursts  up 
the  ordinarily  peaceful,  mean- 
dering Miami  River.  After  that 
experience  the  towns  and  com- 
munities along  the  river  organ- 
ized the  Miami  Conservancy 
District.  Under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  E.  Morgan  a  series  of 
protective  dams  were  built  to 
impound  flood  waters.  Now,  no 
matter  what  the  weather,  Day- 
ton, Hamilton  and  other  Mi- 
ami Valley  towns  are  snug  and 
dry. 

A  decade  ago  several  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers  took  the  storm 
that  wrecked  Dayton  and  in 
imagination  shoved  it  eastward 
on  their  maps  till  the  theoretical 
clouds  hung  over  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  River  water- 
sheds. The  precipitation,  they 
said,  would  bring  a  45.7  foot 
flood  to  Pittsburgh.  Their  report, 
however,  was  not  published 
until  April  1936,  after  the  recent 
flood  had  exceeded  their  predic- 


tions by  just  three  tenths  of  a  foo 
Few  cities  know  so  much  aboi 
floods  as  Pittsburgh — few  exec 
Johnstown,  or  Binghamton — wher 
past  disasters  have  been  the  subjei 
of  careful  study,  if  inaction.  Only  th 
Thursday  morning  before  Pitt 
burgh's  March  deluge,  Major  W.  D, 
Styer,  the  army's  district  engineer  ai 
Pittsburgh,  told  a  small  gathering  of! 
business  men  at  the  Breakfast  Club,! 
"Pittsburgh  has  got  to  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  forty-foot  flood.  It  is  not 
merely  possible — but  very  probable." 
That  was  an  old  story,  too.  After 
the  great  1907  inundation  the  Pitts- 
burgh Flood  Commission  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  the  chair- 
manship of  H.  J.  Heinz  and  financed  by  private  sub- 
scription. The  commission  published  the  first  and  most 
important  volume  of  its  kind  dealing  with  source  control 
of  floods  on  a  vast  scale.  A  distinguished  engineering 
committee  (E.  K.  Morse,  Morris  Knowles,  George  S. 
Davison,  Emil  Swensson,  W.  G.  Wilkins,  G.  M.  Lehman, 
Paul  Didier  and  Julian  Kennedy)  supervised  the  tech- 
nical investigation.  They  made  their  recommendations 
in  1911.  Brilliantly  conceived  and  thoroughly  executed, 
the  report  created  a  sudden  enthusiasm  for  upstream 
reservoirs,  reforestation,  waterfront  planning.  Then  the 
War  came,  and  the  report  molded 
in  the  files.  If  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Pittsburgh  Flood 
Commission  had  been  followed 
Pittsburgh  would  not  have  been 
prostrate  twenty-nine  years  later. 
Wheeling  and  other  cities  up  and 
clown  the  Ohio  valley  would  have 
got  off  lightly.  The  cost  of  the 
dams  they  recommended,  of  re- 
forestation and  the  synthesis  of 
flood  prevention  and  control  in 
these  pre-War  days,  would  not 
have  been  so  great  as  the  loss  suf- 
fered in  1936  alone.  But  the  Ohio 
Valley  averages  a  flood  of  some 
magnitude,  somewhere,  at  least 
once  a  year. 

The  Commission's  calculations 
estimated  with  exactitude  the  crest 
to  be  expected  in  Pittsburgh  dur- 
ing a  maximum  run-off  of  both 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Mononga- 
hela. If  their  crests  reached  Pitts- 
burgh simultaneously,  said  the  re- 
port, the  flow  of  the  two  rivers 
would  be  634,000  sec.-ft.;  the  river 
stage  43  ft.  Actually  the  flow 
reached  640,000  sec.-ft.  and  the 
stage  was  46  feet.  The  planned 
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Citadel  of  springs  and  brooks,  where 
hard  rains  are  held  within  the  ground 
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A  Miami  Conservancy  District  dam,  of  which  the  passing  motorist  on  the  road  across  its  top  is  unaware  except  in  time  of  flood.  Built 
under  the  authority  of  a  specially  organized  district,  this  and  the  other  dams  above  Dayton,  Ohio,  were  financed  by  local  taxation 


reservoirs  and  reforestation  and  river  walls,  as  subse- 
quently modified  by  army  engineers,  would  have  kept 
Pittsburgh  almost  high  and  dry  during  this  flood — and 
the  damage  in  the  lower  sections  would  have  been  al- 
most negligible. 

The  lesson  was  driven  home  again  after  the  destructive 
Mississippi  and  New  England  floods  of  1927,  by  the  late 
Morris  Knowles,  Pittsburgh's  eminent  and  socially 
minded  engineer.  Fresh  from  the  Commission's  work  in 
Pittsburgh,  he  had  contributed  his  knowledge  to  the 
creation  of  the  Miami  Conservancy  District.  Ten  years 
ago,  this  is  what  he  said  to  a  meeeting  of  Pittsburgh 
business  men  with  whom  he  had  toured  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  in  the  interest  of  river  terminals: 

The  Vermont  flood  is  easily  explained  when  one  realizes 
the  possibility  of  warm,  heavily  saturated  vapor,  traveling 
north  with  the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  becoming  wedged 
between  two  high  pressure  areas  from  Labrador  and  the 
'Great  Lakes;  thus  carrying  its  moisture  higher  and  farther 
;than  usual  and  depositing  it  over  the  land  instead  of  at  sea. 

Pittsburgh's  flood  of  1907  [Mr.  Knowles  predicted]  will 
•dwindle  into  insignificance  in  height,  extent,  devastation  and 
.damage,  when  an  Ohio  rainfall  travels  northeasterly  across 
the  watersheds  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers. 
This  may  be  anticipated,  and  when  it  happens  we  will  have 
a  flood  of  at  least  45  feet.  The  entire  business  section  will  be 
flooded  up  to  Smithfield  Street;  and  all  trade  and  trans- 
portation will  be  at  a  standstill.  When  this  happens  the 
damage,  not  only  because  of  higher  waters  but  also  because 
of  the  greater  development  of  the  territory,  will  be  far  be- 
yond anything  yet  experienced  or  even  approached. 

In  the  Engineering  News  Record  (March  26,  1936) 
Nathan  B.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Knowles'  associate  and  successor 
as  head  of  their  engineering  firm,  marks  the  fulfillment 
of  Mr.  Knowles'  prophecy.  In  Pittsburgh  Mr.  Jacobs  told 
me,  "We  engineers  have  to  take  more  than  the  ordinary 
condition  of  our  watersheds  into  consideration.  The  usual 
March  and  June  floods  of  the  East  are  caused  by  con- 
tinued precipitation  amounting  to  cloudburst.  If,  in 
March,  the  subsoil  is  made  nonabsorbent  by  frost,  and 
the  topsoil  is  saturated,  the  run-off  is  swift  and  im- 
mediate. The  dams  recommended  by  the  Flood  Com- 
mission, as  now  approved  by  the  army  engineers,  would 
have  minimized  this  year's  flood." 


Water  Runs  Downhill 

ANY  time  of  year  a  prolonged  shower  adds  volume 
•L  A.  and  momentum  to  mountain  streams.  Of  the  en- 
tire flood  panorama  this  was  most  obvious  at  Johnstown. 
Until  this  March  I  had  never  seen  that  tragic,  super- 
flooded  little  city  at  the  forks  of  Stony  Creek  and  the 
Little  Conemaugh  River.  I  saw  it  at  its  worst.  Walled 
by  mountains,  the  watershed  of  the  streams  is  like  a 
funnel,  in  area  only  about  five  hundred  square  miles — 
the  size  of  a  small  American  county.  When  the  mid- 
March  downpour  continued  a  day,  the  people  needed  no 
scientist  to  tell  them  that  they  were  in  for  their  annual 
scare.  When  the  rain  fell  another  day,  eventually  totaling 
more  than  five  inches  of  precipitation,  no  one  sought 
vicarious  aquatic  diversion  by  going  to  see  The  Gon- 
doliers that  by  some  quirk  was  playing  at  The  Strand 
movie  house.  Water  ran  eighteen  feet  through  the  city 
hall,  the  homes,  shops  and  offices;  toppled  the  statue  of 
Joseph  Johns,  founder  of  the  (Continued  on  page  344) 


Soil  Conservation  Service 
Upstream,  in  addition  to  forestry  projects,  hundreds  of  CCC 
camps  are  helping  in  the  control  of  gullies  like  this  one 
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S  country, 
seems  to  me, 
is  face  to  face 
with  the  major  crisis 
of  its  history.  The 
1936  floods  are  evi- 
dence of  a  greater 
and  more  'insidious 
danger  than  the  de- 
struction and  suffering  due  to  overflow- 
ing rivers.  For  the  good  earth  colors  all 
the  flood  waters.  I  dipped  up  a  glass  of 
water  from  the  flooded  Potomac,  and 
the  tumbler  was  filled  with  a  brown 
liquid.  A  day  later  the  liquid  was  al- 
most as  clear  as  drinking  water,  but  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  there  was  a  de- 
posit of  soil  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  In  cities  and  villages  in  the  flood- 
ed valleys  men  are  still  busy  removing 
mud  from  streets  and  buildings,  while 
housewives  are  cleaning  their  homes  of 
muck  and  slime.  But  only  a  fraction  of 
the  water-borne  soil  comes  to  rest  in 
the  flooded  areas.  Most  of  it  is  carried 
on  down  the  rivers  and  washed  into 
the  sea.  This  year's  floods  are  estimated 
to  have  carried  away  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  topsoil — enough  to  fill 
the  cars  of  a  freight  train  that  would 
stretch  around  the  earth  at  the  equator 
one  and  one  half  times.  We  can  repair 
or  rebuild  bridges,  highways,  railroads 
and  houses  damaged  by  the  flood  wat- 
ers. We  can  not  restore  what  is  carried 
away  by  our  overflowing  rivers — the 
fertility  of  our  soil  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  very  existence  as  a  strong  and 
prosperous  nation.  As  a  people  we  must 
realize  that  the  flood  loss  and  soil  loss 
are  part  of  the  same  tragic  story — the 
record  of  our  ignorant  and  profligate 
stewardship  of  the  land. 

Let  me  quote  here  from  a  paper  I 
wrote  just  a  year  ago: 

"As  matters  now  stand,  and  with  con- 
tinuance of  the  manner  in  which  the 
soil  is  now  being  squandered,  this  coun- 
try of  ours  has  less  than  a  hundred 
years  of  virile  national  existence.  If 
that  represents  a  reasonably  accurate 
statement  it  is  vastly  more  significant 
that  we  have  probably  less  than  twenty 
years  in  which  to  build  up  the  tech- 
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nique,  to  recruit  the 
fighting    personnel, 
and  most  difficult  of 
all,  to  change  the  at- 
titude of  millions  of 
people  who  hold  that 
ownership    of    land 
carries    with    it    the 
right  to  mistreat  and 
even    to    destroy    their    land,    regard- 
less of  the  effect  on  the  total  national 
state." 

If  we  do  not  make  full  use  of  those 
precious  twenty  years,  then  the  damage 
will  be  irreparable,  and  we  can  only 
watch  helplessly  the  accelerating  proc- 
esses of  such  destruction  as  made  des- 
serts of  the  great  valleys  of  China  and 
Mesopotamia. 

Flood  control  must  start  where  the 
rain  strikes  the  land.  Our  attention  has 
been  concentrated  largely  on  big  streams 
and  on  the  building  of  dams  in  them. 
We  have,  almost  without  knowing  it, 
neglected  an  equally  important  type  of 
waters,  the  little  headwater  streams, 
ponds  and  marshes  on  individual  farms, 
and  the  like.  The  policy  in  the  past  has 
been  to  slick  the  path  of  all  this  water 
to  the  sea.  That  has  been  the  engineer- 
ing background  of  all  our  work — to 
get  the  water  off  the  land,  to  drain  it, 
carry  it  away  through  concrete  culverts, 
hurry  it  into  the  big  rivers,  even  though 
it  swells  them  to  flood  stage.  Anything 
to  get  water  off  the  land  and  out  to 
sea! 

Along  with  this  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  denude  the  hillsides  of  woods 
and  forests,  strip  the  grass  cover  from 
submarginal  lands,  overgraze  our  pas- 
ture areas,  leaving  millions  of  acres 
without  vegetation  to  hold  either  mois- 
ture or  topsoil.  There  is  nothing  left  to 
check  wind  or  water — everything  pos- 
sible has  been  done  to  hasten  erosion 
and  to  augment  flood. 

Now  we  must  change  the  water  pol- 
icy of  the  nation.  Instead  of  pouring  the 
water  off  the  land  and  with  it  the  top- 
soil  that  has  been  built  up  at  the  rate 
of  an  inch  in  four  centuries,  we  must 
hold  the  water  where  it  falls,  hold  it  in 
the  fields  and  in  the  headwater  streams. 


If  preventable  flood  disasters  are  to  be 
avoided  and  our  soil  saved,  we  must 
retard  water  until  it  sinks  into  the 
ground  and  use  improved  agricultural 
and  forestation  techniques  to  make 
every  field  an  invisible  reservoir.  In  es- 
sence, my  argument  is  that  for  effective 
results  the  great  water  control  works 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  our  rivers  must 
be  supplemented  with  the  proper  con- 
servation of  water  in  the  headwaters 
of  these  rivers.  This  means  that  we 
must  have  contour  plowing,  terracing, 
strip  cropping,  proper  crop  rotation,  re- 
forestation and  the  development  of 
small  ponds  and  reservoirs.  Other  neces- 
sary flood  control  mechanisms  are: 
storage  reservoirs  in  the  headwaters  of 
our  largest  streams  to  impound  the  sur- 
plus of  the  spring  thaws  and  the  spring 
rains  until  after  the  danger  of  floods 
has  passed;  retarding  basins;  channel 
improvements;  levees  to  protect  bottom 
lands  and  reduce  flood  hazards. 

HH.  BENNETT,  director  of  the 
•  Soil  Conservation  Service,  states 
that  its  work  indicates  that  the  volume 
of  run-off  water  can  be  reduced  20  to 
25  percent  through  the  use  of  erosion 
control  methods.  This  is  highly  signifi- 
cant, for  "this  is  the  margin  in  most 
cases  between  mere  high  water  and  de- 
structive floods."  As  a  result  of  its  many 
studies,  the  present  Administration  is 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  there  can 
really  be  no  permanent  control  of  floods 
until  we  have  adequate  headwater  con- 
trol. Drainage  basins  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  and  erosion  must 
be  checked  from  the  ridges  down 
across  the  slopes  of  the  valley.  These 
measures  are  essential  if  in  some  sec- 
tions big  dams  are  not  to  be  ren- 
dered useless  by  silting.  Mr.  Bennett 
tells  me  that  in  certain  areas  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  not  studied  a 
single  dam  which  has  not  already  either 
silted  up  to  the  level  or  which  is  not 
doomed,  more  or  less  immediately,  un- 
less erosion  control  is  supplied.  In  two 
years,  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  has  con- 
structed more  than  half  a  million  tem- 
porary check  dams  and  has  erected 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  miles  of 
terraces.  In  each  instance,  the  result  has 
been  not  only  useful  husbanding  of 
"little  waters"  but  also  erosion  con- 
trol. 

WE  can  speak  of  "flood  gains" 
rather  than  "flood  losses"  if  out 
of  the  1936  disasters  in  the  great  basins 
of  the  Connecticut,  the  Potomac,  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Ohio,  we  come  to  see 
clearly  what  is  happening  to  our  coun- 
try, if  we  begin  to  deal  intelligently 
with  our  headwaters  which,  because  we 
mismanage  them,  sweep  away  irrepar- 
able national  wealth  through  flood  and 
erosion. 
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•HERE    is 


no  neces- 
sary rela- 
tion between  the 
ize  of  river 
channels  and  the 
amount  of  water 
they  have  to 

carry.  As  water  flows  off  the  land,  it 
naturally  follows  the  lowest  ground  and 
wears  a  channel  for  itself. 

Under  certain  conditions,  where  the 
slope  is  great,  the  flowing  water  may 
cut  a  channel  many  times  as  great 
as  it  needs.  For  instance,  through  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  the 
channel  of  the  river  is  large  enough  to 
carry  a  thousand  times  its  greatest  flood 
flow.  On  the  other  hand,  some  rivers 
flowing  through  the  Mississippi  delta 
country  in  their  natural  condition  are 
only  large  enough  to  carry  about  one 
percent  of  the  flood  flow.  In  fact,  some 
rivers  which  have  a  flood  flow  as  great 
as  that  of  the  Hudson  actually  lose 
their  channels  and  disappear  in  the  flat 
woods.  It  is  as  part  of  the  general  con- 
trol of  nature  to  make  the  earth  decent- 
ly habitable,  that  men  undertake  to 
control  flood  waters.  River  valleys  are 
often  the  most  desirable  sites  for  cities. 
However,  many  of  these  river  channels 
have  never  been  large  enough  to  carry 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  flood 
flow.  The  Miami  River  in  Ohio  was 
never  able  to  carry  more  than  about  10 
percent  of  the  greatest  floods.  The 
Coldwater  River  in  Mississippi  will 
carry  less  than  one  percent  of  the  flood 
flow.  The  St.  Francis  and  Black  rivers 
in  the  flat  lands  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas will  carry  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
flow  which  comes  from  the  hills.  Wher- 
ever cities  are  built  in  river  valleys, 
flood  control  is  a  part  of  the  necessary 
process  of  city  building  and  until  flood 
control  is  provided  many  cities  are  not 
secure. 

In  some  cases  protection  from  floods 
is  a  simple  matter  since  the  cities  on 
their  banks  are  located  on  high  ground. 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  have  very  little  flood  dam- 
age. On  the  other  hand,  I  could  point 
to  more  than  one  fairlv  large  city  that 
may  be  largely  destroyed  by  a  flood  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  Flood  control  and 
protection  in  some  such  cities  is  entire- 
ly feasible;  for  some  cities  flood  control 
is  inherently  very  difficult  because  of 
the  lay  of  the  land.  In  the  Miami  val- 
ley in  Ohio  some  cities  could  not  pro- 
tect themselves  by  working  alone  on 
the  problem.  By  protecting  ten  cities 
with  a  single  project,  safety  for  all 
could  be  secured,  and  the  valley  is  now 
safe  from  the  greatest  flood  of  cen- 
turies. Pittsburgh  has  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult flood  problem.  There  is  no  simple 
and  inexpensive  way  of  relief.  One  of 
the  most  destructive  floods  in  recent 
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times  was  that  at 
Pueblo  in  1921. 
In  that  case  it 
was  possible  for 
a  single  city  to 
meet  its  problem 
and  Pueblo  is 
now  safe  from 

any  possible  flood.  Johnstown,  Pa.  has 
a  difficult  flood  problem.  The  damage 
could  be  greatly  relieved  by  setting 
back  all  buildings  from  the  river's  edge 
and  so  providing  a  uniform  "harbor 
line."  Then  during  the  course  of  years 
all  improvements  could  be  removed 
back  to  that  line  and  the  situation 
would  be  prepared  for  channel  im- 
provement. Such  a  program  was  pre- 
sented to  Johnstown  years  ago  but  was 
never  carried  through. 

No  local  flood  control  work  at  Cin- 
cinnati will  be  adequate.  The  system  of 
dams  now  being  built  on  the  Muskin- 
gum  River  in  Ohio  will  lower  flood 
water  levels  at  Cincinnati.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  very  careful  study  should  be 
made  of  the  possibility  of  one  or  two 
great  dams  on  the  Ohio  River  above 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which  would 
provide  storage  capacity  for  several 
million  acre  feet  of  flood  water.  If  they 
are  feasible,  such  dams  would  not  only 
greatly  relieve  the  situation  at  Cincin- 
nati, but  would  have  very  definite  value 
for  flood  storage  on  the  Mississippi. 

There  is  no  one  accepted  method  of 
flood  control  for  all  cities.  Sometimes 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  harbor 
line  and  the  improvement  of  the  chan- 
nel is  adequate.  Sometimes  the  building 
of  large  reservoirs  is  the  most  feasible 
method.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  en- 
tirely to  relocate  the  course  of  a  river 
through  the  city,  as  was  done  at  Pueblo. 
In  some  cases  levees  can  be  built  along 
a  river  as  was  done  at  Dallas,  Tex. 
Quite  frequently  a  combination  of  all 
these  methods  is  necessary. 

1  N  many  cases  flood  damage  occurs  to 
property  built  within  the  well  de- 
fined banks  of  a  stream,  or  on  narrow 
shelves  of  land  frequently  covered  with 
water.  In  such  cases  expensive  flood 
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control  work  would  not  be  needed  if 
there  had  been  adequate  regional  plan- 
ning. Last  month  I  flew  over  the  Ohio 
River  observing  flood  conditions.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati  were  two  popu- 
lous subdivisions  wholly  in  the  water. 
In  one  of  these,  a  recent  subdivision 
with  apparently  new  houses,  the  water 
in  many  cases  was  up  onto  the  roofs. 
Yet  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  was 
good  farm  land  lying  wholly  above 
water,  which  might  have  been  used 
for  the  real  estate  subdivision.  The  pub- 
lic pays  for  lack  of  planning  by  having 
to  put  the  good  money  of  flood  relief 
and  flood  control  after  the  bad  money 
of  irresponsible  real  estate  promotion  in 
narrow  river  valleys.  Perhaps  half  of  all 
urban  flood  damage  on  American  riv- 
ers other  than  the  Mississippi  could 
have  been  avoided  by  reasonable  com- 
petent planning. 

During  the  course  of  generations,  the 
construction  of  a  large  number  of  small 
reservoirs  on  farms  and  on  small  streams 
may  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
total  flood  flow.  However,  for  practical 
present  flood  relief  by  reservoirs,  by  all 
means  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
control  is  through  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  the  largest  possible  reser- 
voirs. For  instance,  storage  in  the  Mor- 
ris reservoir  of  the  Tennessee  valley 
costs  about  eight  dollars  an  acre  foot 
(an  acre  foot  being  the  amount  of 
water  covering  an  acre  a  foot  deep). 
All  the  silt  on  the  stream  above  can  be 
stored  for  centuries  without  encroach- 
ing on  the  "live"  storage.  In  the  con- 
struction of  small  soil  erosion  dams  on 
the  same  watershed,  the  storage  pro- 
vided costs  one  or  two  thousand  dollars 
or  more  an  acre  foot.  The  unquestioned 
superiority  of  a  large  reservoir  is  recog- 
nized by  flood  control  engineers.  To 
promote  very  small  reservoirs  on  the 
head  waters  as  a  practical  substitute  for 
present  relief  is  only  confusing  and  mis- 
leading. Very  often  the  resources  of  a 
community  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
secure  flood  control,  and  to  propose 
anything  more  than  the  most  econom- 
ical methods  is  simply  to  defeat  the 
purpose. 
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{Adapted  from  LITTLE  WATERS:  THEIR  USE  AND  RELATIONS  TO  THE  LAND,  by  H.  S.  Person,  with  the  cooperation  of 
E.  Johnston  Coil  and  Robert  T.  Beal.  A  notable  study  and  illustrated  report  made  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.) 


tt~C  ARTH  disease,"  now  ravaging  millions  of  once  fer- 

J— '  tile  acres  in  this  country,  like  some  human  diseases, 
can  never  be  cured  if  it  is  neglected  in  the  early  stages. 
Its  symptoms — lost  topsoil,  gullied  slopes,  dried  water 
courses,  •  dust  storm,  flood — each  year  are  more  serious. 
Within  a  generation,  the  known  remedies  will  be  too  late. 

The  lines  of  action,  whether  followed  by  the  individual 
farmer,  the  community,  or  an  entire  drainage  area,  should 
aim  at  reestablishing,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  nature's  ar- 
rangements for  the  natural  circulation  of  waters.  This 
means,  first,  promoting  absorption  and  infiltration  at  the 
raindrop,  trickle  and  rill  stage.  Ground  storage  is  our 
most  important  water  supply;  and  all  the  measures  which 
increase  it  at  the  same  time  help  prevent  erosion. 

Second,  by  utilizing  waters  that  now  go  to  waste  in 
large  volume.  Such  retardation  will  in  some  instances  in- 
crease the  ground  water  and  thus  replenish  the  wells;  in 
others,  offer  means  of  supplementary  irrigation,  and  clear 
streams  for  additional  water  supply,  for  fish,  wild  fowl 
and  recreation.  On  the  larger  tributaries  below  the  head- 
waters, flood  crests  may  be  reduced  and  a  better  flow 
maintained  throughout  the  months  of  moderate  or  no 
rainfall. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  water  conservation  and 
soil  erosion  control  must  begin  on  the  lands  of  individual 
owners,  with  intelligent  planning  and  the  adoption  of 
contour  plowing,  strip  planting,  terracing,  according  to 
the  slope  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  For  areas 
where  gullying  has  begun,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  developed  a  low  cost  method  of  control,  requiring 
only  labor  and  such  readily  obtainable  materials  as  logs, 
brush  and  straw. 

The  next  logical  step  is  community  action  which  on 
the  one  hand  can  accomplish  certain  things  that  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  the  individual  landowner,  and  on  the 
other  hand  can  stimulate,  encourage,  and  reinforce  the 
undertakings  of  individuals  by  organized  activity. 


Navigation,  flood  control,  regional  irrigation  and  other 
great  land  and  water  regulation  problems  are  already  the 
concern  of  the  federal  government  and  of  cooperating 
states.  But  these  larger  units  should  also  recognize  re- 
sponsibility and  opportunity  in  the  problem  presented  by 
little  waters. 

The  principal  opportunities  of  a  state  are:  educational 
work  through  agricultural  colleges  and  other  technical 
schools;  planning  the  selective  land-use  development  of 
entire  intrastate  watersheds;  financial  contributions  with 
attached  conditions  to  standardize  and  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  independent  communities  and  authorities;  per- 
missive and  directive  legislation  to  encourage  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  associations  of  citizens  of  lesser 
areas. 

THERE  are  three  principal  ways  in  which  the  federal 
government  can  and  should  bring  its  weight  to  bear 
in  promoting  conservation  of  hitherto  wasted  little  waters 
and  checking  erosion:  continuation  and  extension  of  re- 
search and  educational  work,  including  demonstrations; 
establishing  a  permanent  system  of  contributions  to  local 
projects  in  cooperation  with  the  states — funds,  technical 
ability,  and  worker  groups  of  the  CCC  type;  permissive 
and  directive  legislation  which  would  facilitate  the  organ- 
ization of  small  community  districts  or  authorities  where 
there  is  need  for  an  interstate  conservation  area. 

To  check  the  waste  of  soil  and  water  would  mean  also 
a  slowing  up  of  the  "run  off"  of  population  from  the 
land  to  the  overcrowded  cities,  and,  as  acres  unsuited  to 
cultivation  went  back  to  grasses  and  timber,  a  diversion 
of  population  from  submarginal  areas  to  the  more  pro- 
ductive sections  of  the  country. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  the  intangible  collec- 
tive benefit:  the  restoration  of  the  productivity  and  cul- 
ture of  a  great  and  important  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Little  Valley 

BY  HARLOW  S.  PERSON 


CORNELIUS  SMITH, 
who  runs  the  general 
store   at   the   Center, 
will    tell    you    part    of    the 
story.  Cornelius,  who  is  able 
to  see  somewhat  beyond  the 

end  of  his  own  honest  and  forthright  nose,  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  finding  out,  first,  what  was  wrong  with 
the  Valley,  and,  second,  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

So  you  go  to  Cornelius  for  the  background— for  what 
might  be  called  the  scenario.  He'll  tell  you  some  of  the 
Valley's  traditions  and  make  you  see  the  kind  of  people 
who  settled  it  and  what  it  was  like  in  its  grand  days,  and 
he'll  tell  you,  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  fire  in  his  eye, 
what  he  thinks  it's  going  to  be  before  he  and  his  neigh- 
bors are  through  with  it.  Some  of  the  neighbors  will  fill 
in  the  story  for  you  if  you  tramp  around  enough  and 
ask  enough  questions. 

But  if  you  want  to  get  the  whole  story  you'll  have  to 
ask  the  Valley  itself  a  few  questions.  Like  an  old  man 
on  a  farmhouse  porch  the  Valley  remembers  the  days  of 
its  youth,  and  the  hard  times  of  its  middle  age,  when  like 
a  farmer  who  had  to  fight  grasshoppers,  drought  and  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage  all  at  once,  it  grew  a  little  bitter, 
and  now  in  these  latter  days,  it  is  growing  mellow  again. 
Only,  unlike  the  farmer,  it  can  with  a  little  help  get 
back  its  youth. 

You  must  see  the  Valley  slowly  if  you  are  to  under- 
stand it.  It  isn't  rugged  or  picturesque.  Its  hills  are  steep 
enough  in  places,  but  mostly  they  are  low  and  rolling 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  level  land  in  between.  You 
can  hardly  tell  where  the  watershed  lies,  but  there  it  is. 
The  water  comes  down,  trickling,  burbling,  sometimes 
roaring,  and  drains  an  area  some  twenty  miles  long  and 
from  two  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  that  is  your  Valley. 
The  water  finally  makes  what  is  locally  called  a  river, 
though  you  won't  find  it  on  any  general  map. 

Before  the  first  settlers  came,  the  Valley  was  almost 
completely  wooded.  The  Indians  didn't  mind  that.  It 
made  good  hunting.  There  were  pine  and  hemlock,  scat- 
terings of  elm,  walnut,  birch  and  hickory,  and  a  bit  of 
tamarack  in  the  low  wet  spots,  but  mostly  the  trees  were 
oak  and  maple.  Here  and  there  were  stretches  where  the 
woods  thinned  out — "openings"  the  first  settlers  called 
them.  The  glaciers  had  left  clay,  gravel  and  sand,  but 
these  were  almost  everywhere  covered  with  a  layer  of 
rich  top-soil  where  leaves  and  branches  and  fallen  trees 
had  fallen  through  many  centuries.  Lush  grasses  grew 
in  the  openings  and  on  the  river  bottoms. 

It  was  a  hunter's  dream,  that  valley.  Deer,  foxes  and 
rabbits  were  plentiful;  there  were  bears,  muskrats  and 
beaver;  and  the  creeks,  running  full  and  clear,  with 
many  a  shadowy  back-water  pool,  were  alive  with  fish. 


The  Little  Waters,  where  the  floods  begin, 
have  drained  the  lire  from  many  little  val- 
leys. This  is  the  story  of  a  valley  that  con- 
trolled its  rills  and  creeks,  and  prospered 


The  surveyors  came 
through,  camping  out,  sit- 
ting around  their  fires  at 
night.  Some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  saw  the  poetry  and 
innocence  of  the  scene  and 

would  have  liked  to  keep  it  that  way  forever,  but  that 
wasn't  why  the  surveying  was  being  done.  Soon  there 
was  the  rumble  of  wheels.  The  settlers  were  coming  in. 
They  wanted  the  things  men  want:  freedom,  security,  a 
reward  for  their  labor. 

The  market  for  what  they  raised  was  not  too  far  away, 
and  roads  and  railroads  soon  brought  it  nearer.  They 
could  sell  their  cereals,  meat  and  wool,  their  eggs,  butter 
and  cheese  as  fast  as  they  could  produce  them.  They 
could  sell  the  timber  from  their  woodlands  and  then 
raise  crops  in  the  clearings. 

AT  the  foot  of  the  Valley  a  village  grew  up,  and  in 
xJL  the  village  were  storekeepers  competing  for  the 
farmer's  trade,  willing  to  give  him  store  goods  or  the 
wagons,  buckboards,  harness,  and  tools  he  needed  in 
exchange  for  his  produce,  willing  to  pay  cash  for  the 
balance.  The  Valley  grew  prosperous.  It  grew  into  one 
of  those  communities  that  were  the  backbone  of  the 
country  a  generation  or  two  ago.  It  felt  the  cold  wind  of 
hard  times  once  or  twice,  but  it  never  knew  bitter  want. 
In  so  rich  a  Valley  no  one  feared  the  future.  Nothing 
could  happen  to  the  Valley. 

But  something  did.  Somehow  farming  didn't  pay  as 
well  as  it  once  had.  The  cities  were  growing,  draining 
off  many  of  the  best  of  the  young  people  just  as  the 
water  went  down  to  the  Great  River.  The  old  folks 
began  to  be  uneasy. 

Across  the  ocean  war  broke  out.  Europe  was  too  busy 
fighting  to  raise  its  own  food.  Prices  went  sky-high.  Then 
we,  too,  were  at  war  and  it  was  the  farmer's  patriotic 
duty  to  grow  all  the  crops  he  could.  In  the  Valley  every 
cleared  acre  that  would  grow  a  radish  was  ploughed 
under,  and  cattle  grazed  where  they  had  never  grazed 
before.  Land  values  boomed.  Young  farmers  went  into 
debt  to  buy  from  their  elders.  Almost  everybody  went 
into  debt.  Credit  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Nobody  worried  any  more.  Every  acre  of  fertile  soil 
was  at  work.  The  Valley  was  yielding  up  its  riches  like 
a  gold  mine — too  much  like  a  gold  mine,  for  it  was 
giving  up  what  could  not  easily  be  replaced.  It  was 
giving  up  a  part  of  itself,  a  part  of  the  riches  it  had  ac- 
cumulated through  countless,  slow-moving  centuries. 

In  the  outer  world  the  war  moved  to  a  close,  the 
soldiers  went  home,  ploughs  began  to  move  over  battle- 
fields, and  jealous  nations  tried  to  buy  as  little  as  they 
could  from  outsiders.  For  the  first  time  since  pioneer 
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days  the  Valley  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty— of  two  kinds 
of  poverty. 

The  first  kind  was  general  to  farmers  everywhere.  The 
second  kind  had  to  do  with  something  that  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Valley  itself.  People  like  Cornelius  Smith 
came  gradually  to  realize  what  had  befallen.  The  people 
had  been  robbing  their  own  land.  They  had  been 
robbing  themselves,  their  children,  their  children's  chil- 
dren. The  earth  wasn't  as  rich  as  it  had  been. 

At  first  they  thought  that  the  trouble  would  disappear 
if  they  put  on  more  fertilizer  to  take  the  place  of  the 
plant  food  taken  up  and  carried  away  by  the  crops.  So 
they  tried  fertilizer,  though  it  was  expensive.  Then  they 
found  out  that  that  wasn't  enough.  They  had  cut  down 
too  many  trees,  ploughed  too  many  fields,  turned  too 
much  stock  out  to  graze.  They  had  loosened  too  many 
roots,  and  now  the  rain,  snow  and  wind  were  carrying 
their  precious  top  soil  away.  Gullies  appeared  in  the 
fields.  Springs  and  creeks  dried  up  until  there  wasn't 
enough  water  for  the  cattle.  Some  farms  were  aban- 
doned. They  just  didn't  pay  any  longer. 

About  this  time  Cornelius  Smith  and  Gus  Olsen,  one 
of  the  big  farmers  not  far  from  the  Center,  ran  across 
their  good  friend,  the  county  agent,  and  got  to  talking 
the  situation  over.  He  brought  up  the  subject  of  erosion, 
which  was  just  a  dictionary  word  to  them,  and  when 
they  showed  interest  lent  them  some  books  on  the 
subject.  From  that  time  on  Smith  and  Olsen  came  near 
being  public  nuisances.  When  either  of  the  two  was 
around,  and  even  more  when  both  were  around  at  once, 
there  was  no  longer  any  general  conversation.  They 
talked  about  erosion  and  water  tables  and  contour 
ploughing  and  vegetative  cover  and  reservoirs  and  sup- 
plementary irrigation  and  electricity  for  the  farmers  and 
running  water  and  bathrooms  until  there  was  no  peace 
for  anybody,  and  most  of  the  neighborhood  gossip  was 
shamefully  neglected.  You  might  try  to  pin  Cornelius 
down  to  a  comfortable  chat  about  how  Bill  Jitters  was 
drinking  too  much,  but  all  you'd  get  out  of  him  would 
be  that  you  can't  raise  corn  on  soil  that's  a  thousand 
miles-away  down  the  Mississippi  river. 

Gus  and  Cornelius  shadowed  the  county  agent  as 
though  they  were  G-men  on  a  hot  trail,  went  over  to 

the  agricultural  college, 
called  conferences,  brought 
back  bales  of  bulletins,  and 
pretty  soon  had  the  whole 
Valley  worked  up.  The 

r^Ml      ^^^^»          farmers  were  as  surprised  as 
anybody  when   they   found 
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Each  cart  represents  1 0  tons  of  soil  per  acre  carried  away  by  the 
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themselves  or- 
ganized for  ero- 
sion control  and 
soil  and  water 
conservation,  but 
they  found  it  a 
grand  game 
when  they  got 
into  it.  Specialists 
began  to  drop  in 
from  the  nearby 
experiment  sta- 
tion and  even 
from  Washing- 
ton. They  were 
full  of  theories, 
those  specialists 
— perfectly  nutty 
with  theories.  But,  in  practice,  the  theories  worked. 

That's  how  Cornelius  and  his  friend  Gus  saved  the 
Valley. 

nPAKE  a  good  look  as  you  go  up  to  Valley  Center. 
J.  You'll  see  forest,  some  of  it  of  still  young  growth, 
and  many  ponds;  you'll  see  rich  pasture  land  that  ought 
to  make  any  cow  glad  to  be  alive;  you'll  see  cultivated 
acres,  rich  with  crops  at  the  harvest  time,  and  orchards 
heavy  with  fruit.  Many  springs  have  reappeared  and  the 
brooks  flow  as  they  did  when  the  Valley's  old  men  were 
young. 

Take  time  to  walk  over  one  of  the  farms.  The  owner 
won't  mind.  He'll  be  proud  to  show  you  how  he  cul- 
tivates only  the  soils  of  suitable  slope  and  fertility,  grazes 
the  next  best,  plants  most  of  the  remainder  to  trees  and 
bushes.  He'll  show  you  how  contour  planting  works, 
and  strip  planting — quite  a  lot  of  small  fruits  and  berries 
are  grown  that  way  now — and  how  the  old  gullies  have 
been  check-dammed  and  maybe  planted  to  trees  and 
are  filling  up.  Some  farms  have  small  reservoirs — not 
permanent  but  just  to  hold  the  water  back  until  it  soaks 
in.  A  few  have  permanent  reservoirs,  which  are  fine  for 
irrigation  and  for  watering  stock  in  dry  seasons.  A 
number  of  farmers  who  did  not  have  proper  sites  for 
impounding  water  are  connected  with  the  big  reservoir 
at  the  Center. 

The  Valley  is  never  really  parched  nowadays.  It  isn't 
allowed  to  be.  The  woods  and  pasture  lands  hold  the 
underground   and   surface   flow   far   into   the   summer. 
Even  the  Valley's  roads  are  now  graded  and  drained 
in  such  a  way  that  the  water  does  not  rush  madly  down 
hill  to  the  river,  but  is  held  back  in  various  ways  and 
allowed  to  soak  in.  The  technical  men  who  come  up 
to  look  the  Valley  over  report  that  people  in  the  city 
where  the  little  river  joins  a  bigger  one  have  already 
noticed  that  their  floods  are  not  so 
high  in  the  spring  as  they  used  to  be, 
that  the  river  doesn't  get  as  low  in 
summer  and  that  the  water  is  cleaner, 
year's  weather  After  you've  looked  at  the  land, 
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you'll  want  to 
know  a  little 
more  about  the 
buildings  and 
the  people  who 
live  and  work  in 
them.  There'll  be 
clean  running 
water  in  the  dai- 
ries, plenty  of  it, 
and  the  same  in 
the  kitchens, 
and,  if  you'll  be- 
lieve it,  there'll 
be  bathrooms. 
Electricity  went 
out  to  the  farms 
not  long  after 
Gus  and  Cornelius  had  got  their  crusade  well  started. 
That  means,  for  the  farmer's  wife,  comfortable  lights  in 
the  evening,  a  refrigerator,  a  washing  machine,  an  iron- 
ing machine  and  other  devices,  and  every  house  has  its 
radio.  A  few  of  the  farmers  even  have  electric  stoves  for 
summer  use.  There  are  electric  lights  in  the  barns  and 
sheds,  electric  pumps  to  raise  water  from  the  reservoir  or 
creek  if  that  is  necessary,  and  a  good  many  electric  power 
machines  for  sawing  wood,  cutting  ensilage,  grinding 
feed  and  things  like  that. 

The  power  comes  in  two  ways.  During  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  the  farmers  get  it  from  the  little  station 
up  at  Valley  Center,  the  one  at  the  reservoir.  When  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  is  needed  for  irrigation  the  lines 
are  hooked  up  with  the  company  station  on  the  river 
below.  The  company  did  not  take  to  this  arrangement  at 
first,  but  it  is  selling  so  much  more  electricity  than  it 
used  to  that  it  finds  it  profitable  to  be  accommodating. 
Since  all  the  lines  have  been  hooked  together  in  this  part 
of  the  country  it  can  usually  sell  its  current  somewhere 
else  during  the  months  when  the  farmers  are  using  the 
reservoir  plant.  It  has  found,  to  the  surprise  of  some  of 
its  old-timers,  that  it  pays  to  cut  the  rates. 

The  Center  hasn't  grown  into  a  city.  The  Valley 
doesn't  hanker  for  that.  It's  still  a  village,  not  even  in- 
corporated, with  only  half  a  dozen  little  plants,  two  or 
three  retail  stores,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  houses.  But 
it's  a  pretty  satisfactory  little  village.  Cornelius  Smith 
owns  two  of  the  factories  and  he'll  tell  you  about  them. 

NOBODY  came  in  from  Washington  and  told  the 
Valley  that  industry  was  being  decentralized  and 
that  it  had  to  start  some  small  factories  whether  it  wanted 
to  or  not.  The  plants  just  grew,  as  naturally  as  trees.  They 
came  with  the  electric  power  and  mixed  farming.  The 
lumber  mill,  the  creamery  and  the  blacksmith  shop — 
it's  more  like  a  machine-shop  now — come  back  because 
diey  seemed  to  fit  in  again.  There's  a  grist  mill.  It  doesn't 
try  to  compete  with  Minneapolis  but  it  turns  out  a  special 
whole-wheat  flour  with  its  own  brand  name  and  sells 
all  it  turns  out.  The  fruit  and  jam  factory  does  the  same 
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thing  in  its  own  line.  Another  little  factory  makes 
sausages  and  pressed  meats.  These  factories  go  in  for 
quality.  They  have  to,  because  the  big  factories  can  beat 
them  on  quantity  any  day.  The  Valley  is  proud  of  them. 
There 'd  probably  be  a  tar-and-feather  party  if  any  smart 
manufacturer  got  in  there  and  tried  to  put  glucose  in  the 
jam  or  adulterate  the  flour  or  sausages. 

If  you  want  to  stop  over  night  in  the  Valley,  you'll 
find  good  cooking  and  a  clean,  neat  room  at  the  Valley 
Center  Inn,  which  doesn't  pretend  to  be  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  You  can  go  fishing  in  the  reservoir,  if  you  like, 
or  watch  the  boys  in  the  swimming-pool,  or  stroll  over 
to  the  picnic  grounds  and  see  whole  families  having 
supper  there. 

Cornelius  Smith,  who  is  the  most  modest  of  men,  will 
be  glad  to  have  your  impression  of  the  Valley  before  you 
go.  He  won't  let  you  or  anybody  else  pin  medals  on  his 
manly  bosom,  but  there  is  a  cheerful  and  satisfied  glint 
in  his  eyes.  Gus  Olsen  grins  at  him  as  they  sit  around 
the  store  near  closing  time. 

"Shucks,"  says  Cornelius.  "It  wasn't  hard  after  we  got 
the  idea." 

"Too  bad,"  you  say,  "  it  can't  be  done  everywhere." 

"Why  can't  it?"  Cornelius  sits  up.  "All  folks  need  is 
a  little  horse  sense.  If  I  was  young  again,  you  could  put 
me  down  anywhere  you  like  and  I'd  show  "em." 

He  doesn't  talk  just  for  the  fun  of  hearing  his  own 
voice  dwell  upon  his  achievements.  He  is  proud  of  the 
land  he  lives  on,  and  doesn't  hanker  to  live  anywhere 
else.  He  waves  his  hand  toward  the  rich  soil  in  the 
Valley  bottoms,  where  farmers  have  moved  from  hill- 
sides too  poor  for  crops;  then  gestures  toward  the  hills 
where  the  young  trees  are  already  growing  into  a  forest. 
If  you  had  never  heard  the  story  from  Cornelius  you 
would  long  since  have  read  it  in  the  Valley  itself. 

You  will  go  out,  perhaps,  with  the  words  echoing  in 
your  ears.  In  certain  ways  all  valleys  are  alike,  and  so 
are  all  people,  and  the  ideas  that  Cornelius  and  Gus 
worked  out  for  their  own  valley  might  work  even  in  a 
valley  as  large  as  the  United  States. 

Charts  from  Little  Waters 


Soil  and  water  losses 


The  infiltrated  ground  water  is  good  water,  »  friend  to  man 
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AFTERMATH  IN  PITTSBURGH 


A  flood,  riling  by  inches,  by  feet,  is  drama  watched  breathlessly  by  a  whole  nation.  The  little  home,  full  of  smells  and  muck 
and  damaged  possessions,  to  which  the  heartsick  householder  returns,  is  private  tragedy.  Today's  pick-up  in  production  is 
spectacular,  but  behind  closed  doors  are  innumerable  families  still  coping  with  lack  of  work,  exhausted  savings  and  a  dim  future 


Courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Not  Floods  But  Glaciers 


BY  PAUL  KELLOGG 


"O 


k  NE  of  my  earliest 

recollections  of  a 

canvas  covered 
geography  is  the  prime  fact 
which  is  Pittsburgh — that 
here  the  Allegheny  and 

Monongahela  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  Huge 
economic  foundations  buttress  this  fact  (oil  and  gas  and 
clay  and  iron  and  coal).  History  in  the  making  has  rolled 
it  into  new  shapes  and  a  changing  significance.  The 
junction  is  the  great  left  fist  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 
The  three  rivers  give  the  town  common  cause  and  inter- 
course with  the  Atlantic  coast  ranges  to  the  East,  and  the 
mid-continental  bottom  lands,  north  and  south,  to  the 
West.  Their  waters  carry  the  ores  and  fill  the  boilers  and 
douse  the  hissing  billets  of  the  steel  makers.  They  are 
not  easy  overlords,  this  triumvirate  of  rivers.  They  carry 
fever  which  scotches  one  town  and  the  next.  They  rise 
a  bit  too  far  and  the  fires  are  out,  the  streets  flooded.  But 
grudgingly  and  inevitably,  they  yield  mastery.  They  are 
dammed  and  sluiced  and  boiled  and  filtered  to  suit  the 
demands  of  navigation  and  power  and  temperature  and 
thirst. 

"The  mastery  they  yield  is  to  another  current— the 
eddying  peoples  which  make  up  the  community  and  all 
its  works — a  current  more  powerful  and  mysterious  than 
the  bulk  of  brown  waters.  The  War  Department  en- 
gineers can  tell  you  the  exact  number  of  cubic  feet  which 
slide  past  either  side  of  the  Point  every  minute.  The  sani- 
tarians can  give  you  the  number  of  bacteria,  friendly  or 
plague-besetting,  which  infect  any  cubic  centimeter.  The 
weather  man  in  a  high  building  can  forecast  the  exact 
stage  which  the  water  will  register  hours  hence.  But 
what  of  the  people? — they  have  largely  taken  themselves 
for  granted.  They  have  rarely  taken  the  time  to  test 
their  own  needs  or  consciously  gauge  the  destination  of 
the  currents  that  possess  them.  They  are  here — the  strong, 
the  weak,  the  cowed,  the  ambitious,  the  well-equipped 


Grinding  masses  of  unemployment  are  incom- 
parably more  disastrous  than  swollen  streams. 
These  Pittsburgh  contrasts  give  us  the  measure  of 
both  in  their  challenge  to  our  industrial  districts 


and  the  pitiful.  They  jostle 
and  work  and  breed.  For 
the  most  part  they  run  a 
splendid  course.  But  they  do 
not  keep  tally,  and  their 
ignorance  means  sorrow  and 
death  and  misunderstanding." 


YOUR  eye  may  have  caught  quotation  marks;  for 
the  two  paragraphs  you  have  just  read  are  reprinted 
from  my  introduction  to  the  findings  of  The  Pittsburgh 
Survey  through  which,  in  1907-8,  we  struck  a  trial 
balance  for  the  business  of  living  in  the  American  steel 
district.  Our  field  work  began  the  year  of  what,  until 
a  month  ago,  Pittsburghers  called  the  Great  Flood.  Yet 
the  flood's  hectic  waste  and  misery  was  altogether 
eclipsed  by  the  chronic  annual  drain  from  typhoid  fever, 
which  had  been  endemic  in  the  district  for  thirty-five 
years.  This  was  brought  out  by  case  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  typhoid  in  six  wards  under  Frank  E. 
Wing,  associate  director  of  The  Pittsburgh  Survey. 
Silhouettes  that  stood  for  622  preventable  deaths  from 
this  cause  in  1907  made  up  a  frieze  250  feet  long  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Civic  Exhibit  in  the  fall  of  1908.  There,  too, 
was  a  huge  death  calendar,  surcharged  with  526  red 
crosses.  Each  stood  for  one  of  the  men  who  from  July 
1,  1906  to  June  30,  1907  had  been  killed  at  work  in  the 
mills,  mines  and  railroads  of  Allegheny  County.  Begin- 
ning at  the  coroner's  office,  Crystal  Eastman's  staff  had 
traced  each  case  to  its  source  and  to  the  home,  disclosing 
that  the  bulk  of  the  wage  loss  from  work  accidents 
stayed  where  it  first  fell,  on  the  backs  of  wage  earning 
families.  John  A.  Fitch's  findings  brought  out  that  in  a 
majority  of  the  departments  of  the  steel  industry,  the 
twenty-four  hours  was  still  split  between  two  shifts,  and 
that  a  considerable  share  of  these  12-hour  men  worked 
seven  days  a  week. 
Here,  clearly,  were  tallies  of  needless  sacrifice  and 
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indefensible  strain  which  called  for  self-mastery  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Pittsburgh;  for  throwing  into  sheer 
self-preservation,  if  you  will,  the  same  inventiveness  and 
drive  that  had  characterized  those  achievements  in  en- 
gineering, production  and  citizenship  which  we  entered 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Pittsburgh  ledger.  At  the  time 
of  our  inquiry,  a  great  municipal  filtration  plant  was 
nearing  completion  (under  Morris  Knowles)  that  was 
to  lay  the  typhoid  menace.  The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
was  starting  its  outstanding  demonstration  of  safety 
engineering,  framing  soon  afterward  a  voluntary  scheme 
of  death  and  injury  benefits.  Today  fewer  wage  earners 
are  killed  at  their  work  in  all  Pennsylvania  than  in  that 
one  county  then;  and  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
throws  a  measure  of  protection  over  their  families.  True, 
it  took  progressive  Pennsylvanians  a  decade  to  get  that 
belated  state  act  through;  took  twice  that  long  to  knock 
out  the  hoary  practice  of  the  long  day;  but  at  a  hundred 
points  the  record  of  the  quarter  century  since  The  Pitts- 
burgh Survey  bears  out  our  generalization  that  West 
meets  East  in  Pittsburgh,  and  that  Pittsburghers  can 
throw  themselves  into  things  in  big  and  venturesome 
ways — once  the  whole  community  is  shot  through  with 
the  idea. 

THE  idea  of  flood  control  has  not  in  the  interval 
made  that  grade.  The  work  of  succor  this  spring 
was  handled  on  an  entirely  new  plane  [see  Shock  Troops 
and  the  Flood,  The  Survey,  April  1936] ,  but  in  our  lead- 
ing article  this  month  Victor  Weybright  sets  forth  the 
neglect  that  befell  the  1911  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Flood 
Commission.  The  flood  had  been  singled  out  as  the 
"open  expression  of  the  rivers  authority"  by  W.  W.  Ashe 
of  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service  as  his  contribution  to  our 
Pittsburgh  Survey  findings  in  1909,  and  along  with  the 
reestablishment  of  forests  of  conifers  on  the  watersheds 
to  prolong  the  melting  of  deep  snows,  he  too  had  advo- 
cated reservoirs  to  store  surplus  storm  water. 

Nor  has  the  idea  of  employment  control  made  the 
grade.  Let  me  quote  from  the  foreword  of  the  report  on 
the  Wage  Earners  of  Pittsburgh  which  John  R.  Com- 
mons and  William  M.  Leiserson  contributed  to  our 
findings : 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  said  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
that  it  is  either  Prince  or  Pauper.  No  staple  manufactured 
article  responds  so  violently  to  the  prosperity  and  depression 
of  the  country  as  pig  iron.  So  it  is  with  all  the  industries  that 
follow  in  its  train.  When  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  began 
its  work  in  September  1907,  the  Prince  was  on  his  throne- 
three  full  years  of  prosperity  and  glorious  optimism.  Long 
before  September  1908,  Carnegie's  Pauper  walked  the  streets. 
From  every  class  and  occupation  of  labor  came  the  answer 
of  a  year  with  only  half,  or  three  fourths,  or  even  one  third 
of  the  time  employed.  Hardly  another  city  in  the  country 
was  hit  as  hard  or  stunned  as  long  by  the  panic  as  Pitts- 
burgh. The  overwork  of  1907  was  out-of-work  in  1908. 

The  breadline  at  Wood's  Run,  with  its  young  country- 
bred  Slavs  whose  fathers  had  mortgaged  their  holdings  to 
get  them  here,  and  whose  half-clad  willing  young  bodies 
the  wit  of  a  great  industrial  center  could  put  to  no  purpose 
throughout  an  entire  winter,  was  the  most  spectacular 
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manifestation  of  the  situation.  But  in  every  phase  of  our 
work,  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  found  serious  evi- 
dences of  the  inroads  of  part  time  and  out-of-work  upon  the 
resources  and  welfare  of  the  wage  earners — in  schools,  and 
family  budgets,  and  the  complications  brought  into  house- 
holds beset  by  accidents  and  by  sickness.  .  .  .  Here  lay  an 
appalling  exhibit  of  the  unpreparedness  of  the  social  order 
in  Pittsburgh  to  meet  the  exigencies  thrust  upon  it  by  in- 
dustrial change. 

When  Frick,  Westinghouse  and  Mellon  were  school 
boys  they  must  have  recited  an  old  American  counter- 
part of  that  rhymed  catalogue  of  English  kings  which 
Andrew  Carnegie  may  have  learned  at  Dunfermline. 
This  counterpart  was  a  sing-song  atlas  of  our  state 
capitals.  Composed  before  railroads  had  crowded  rivers 
off  our  workaday  maps,  it  began 

Maine,  Augusta  on  the  Kennebec 

New  Hampshire,  Concord  on  the  Merrimac. 

This  spring,  Augusta  and  Concord  were  headquarters  of 
emergent  Red  Cross  activity  and  so  were  Hartford  on 
the  Connecticut  and  Harrisburg  on  the  Susquehanna — 
not  because  they  are  state  capitals,  but  because  like 
Lowell,  Springfield,  Binghamton,  Johnstown,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Wheeling  and  the  rest,  they  are  at  once  river 
cities  and  industrial  centers.  The  damage  in  a  district  is 
in  less  direct  ratio  to  the  height  of  a  flood's  crest  than 
to  the  density  of  population  and  industrial  equipment  in 
the  areas  it  reaches.  This  is  what  makes  the  modern 
resurgence  of  our  ancient  rivers  so  devastating,  as  if 
water  power  were  striking  at  the  tamed  electric  current 
that  has  galvanized  factory  production  and  enthralled 
our  cities.  Moreover,  like  that  hard  day  thirty-seven 
years  ago  when  a  high  dam  burst  above  a  Johnstown  al- 
ready knee-deep  in  water,  this  spring's  floods  were  super- 
imposed on  wage  earning  districts  which  for  six  years 
have  been  inundated — with  unemployment. 

Even  when  there  is  no  torrential  current,  a  flood 
is  a  dramatic  thing,  gathering  volume  upstream,  rising 
by  inches  an  hour  and  then  by  feet,  leaving  behind  it 
loss  and  wreckage,  its  tales  of  heroism  and  succor  and  its 
headlines.  This  other  visitation  of  unemployment  is  more 
like  a  glacier,  for  it  is  made  up  of  frozen  working  time, 
frozen  wages,  frozen  purchasing  power.  It  has  accumu- 
lated its  slow  crushing  weight  down  these  same  river 
valleys.  But  like  an  ice  sheet,  it  has  spread  over  our 
industrial  districts  everywhere. 

A.L  this  was  borne  in  upon  me  last  month  in  Pitts- 
burgh when  I  stood  at  the  bridge  head  at  the  Point 
looking  down  at  a  knot  of  baffled  workmen,  who  had 
roped  a  triangular  wooden  snowplow  behind  a  motor 
car  and  were  slushing  the  gruel  of  silt  that  covered  their 
trucking  space  ankle-deep.  I  was  standing  at  the  junction 
of  the  great  Y  of  the  rivers  and  for  miles  up  and  down 
their  banks  the  battle  with  mud  was  going  forward  in 
mill  and  railway  yards  and  evacuated  housing  areas. 
The  day  before,  in  the  offices  of  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, I  had  been  struck  by  a  huge  zoning  map.  On 
it  the  Y  was  flanked  by  buff-colored  belts  in  varying 
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widths  labeled  "Heavy  Industry."  The  contour  lines  of 
the  geological  survey  show  the  same  pattern.  The  land 
between  low  water  and  flood  crests  has  been  wrested  by 
business  enterprise  as  sites  for  water-side  furnaces  and 
plants  but  is  still  shared,  however,  by  neighborhoods  of 
mean  dwellings.  These  are  indicated  by  similar  belts  on 
the  maps  of  Pittsburgh  housing  surveys,  though  there 
are  disheveled  hill  districts  and  runs  that  are  worse.  The 
same  is  true  of  maps  showing  unemployment  relief  areas 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research  of  the  Alleg- 
heny County  Federation  of  Social  Agencies.  There  the 
cross  hatching  stands  for  high  percentages  of  families 


Etna,  across  the  Allegheny  from  Pittsburgh.  The  own- 
ers balked  and  the  borough  had  no  condemnatory 
powers.  The  houses  caught  fire  when  ten  feet  of  flood 
waters  hemmed  them  in.  A  boy  who  was  cleaning  up 
his  backyard  across  the  railroad  tracks  told  us  of  hearing 
the  screams.  Boats  finally  got  through  to  the  forty  people 
caught  in  the  row;  but  there  were  eight  deaths,  most 
of  them  children. 

In  a  grim  sense  then,  these  river  bottoms  are  the  lowest 
levels  for  the  business  of  living  in  the  Pittsburgh  steel 
district.  Hazards  and  trouble  settle  on  them  like  black 
damp  in  a  mine.  Their  people  know  ordinary  floods  and 


on  relief.  At  Red  Cross  headquar- 
ters they  had  sketched  in  hurriedly 
in  colored  pencil  the  areas  from 
which  homeless  families  needed  shelter  and  food.  Again 
the  same  belts  along  the  Y  of  the  rivers.  A  week  later 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  brought  out  a  tabulation  drawn  from  its  real 
estate  survey  and  real  property  inventory.  This  revealed 
that  of  the  3858  "residential  structures"  (housing  26,439 
people)  in  the  flooded  areas  in  Pittsburgh  proper,  nearly 
a  fourth  needed  major  repairs,  and  over  a  sixth  were 
rated  as  unfit  for  use.  That  was  two  years  before  the 
flood  came.  A  week  later  squads  of  National  Guards- 
men at  nightfall  made  the  rounds  to  see  that  tenants  had 
not  come  back  from  the  Red  Cross  shelters  to  risk  gas 
leaks  and  pneumonia  in  their  water  soaked  dwellings. 
It  is  as  if  a  great  natural  force  puts  its  finger  on  the 
weakest  spots  in  a  community's  setup.  Over  a  thousand 
unfit  structures,  containing  sixteen  hundred  dwelling 
units,  have  been  razed  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  Pittsburgh  zoning  ordinance  of  1923  prohibited  the 
further  building  of  living  quarters  (except  for  watch- 
men) on  the  flats  along  the  river,  subject  to  their  fire 
and  flood  risk,  and  threat  to  health.  Its  provisions,  how- 
ever, were  not  retroactive  and  like  the  old  law  tenements 
in  New  York,  the  old  houses  are  still  inhabited.  For 
several  years  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association,  under 
the  directorship  of  Joseph  P.  Tufts,  had  endeavored  to 
get  a  row  of  ten  old  wooden  dwellings  torn  down  at 


The  Monongahela  invaded  this  steel  mill  in 
March;  within  a  week  it  was  operating  again 
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ordinary  unemployment  in  ordinary 
years  and  have  to  put  up  with  them 
— just  as  there  were  Pittsburghers 
who  in  the  old  days  had  to  put  up  with  endemic  typhoid 
until,  by  devious  ways,  its  threat  reached  through  more 
and  more  to  homes  that  had  the  protection  of  bottled 
water.  Then  the  town  acted.  There  seemed  something 
portentous  in  the  mud-smeared  streets  that  led  from  the 
Point  into  what  is  today  called  the  Golden  Triangle. 
As  never  before  the  ground  floors  of  the  downtown  busi- 
ness district  had  been  inundated.  The  water  may  have 
reached  only  to  Smithfield  Street,  where  the  police  lines 
were  drawn,  but  its  paralysis  had  run  up  ten,  twenty 
and  more  stories  of  the  big  office  buildings,  silencing 
telephones,  stalling  elevators,  extinguishing  light  and 
heat,  and  threatening  the  municipal  water  supply.  The 
strong  and  the  ambitious  had  been  caught  at  the  seat 
of  their  affairs.  In  a  half  empty  floor  of  the  new  Tele- 
phone Building  (which  is  set  on  high  ground)  plain 
kitchen  tables  had  been  set  out,  each  with  a  battery  of 
instruments.  At  one,  executives  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company — the  largest  operators  in  the  district — were 
huddled  together  doing  business  by  'phone.  Another  was 
shared  by  a  big  department  store  and  a  building  mate- 
rials corporation.  Their  own  headquarters  were  out  of 
commission.  The  next  day  I  endeavored  to  make  a  call 
at  the  Carnegie  Building  which  is  above  Smithfield 
Street.  In  the  block  below,  a  gas  main  had  sprung  a  leak, 
the  police  lines  had  been  moved  up  and  access  to  the 
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building  was  shut  off.  Getting  in  through  a  back  door 
opening  off  an  alley,  I  found  a  single  shaft  running  in 
the  row  of  elevators.  To  save  power  this  one  stopped 
only  at  every  other  floor.  The  desk  man  at  my  landing 
had  a  barn  lantern,  and  as  I  waited  a  winded  officer 
made  the  tour  of  the  floors  to  warn  everyone  to  put  out 
their  lights.  Now  Kipling's  England  may  not  have  been 
putty,  brass  and  paint;  but  it  came  clear,  these  days,  that 
business  Pittsburgh  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  wires  and 
mains,  dynamos  and  pumping  stations.  The  threat  of 
inundation  merged  rapidly  into  starker  threats  of  fire, 
epidemic  and  explosion.  You  felt  that  executives  in  the 
heavy  industries  took  it  in  their  stride,  with  greater 
resiliency  than  would  be  true  of  a  community  given  over 
to  more  refined  processes  of  manufacture.  But  this  dread 
that  knew  no  sorts  and  considerations  may  bring  in  flood 
control  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

PREVENTABLE  floods,  preventable  accidents,  pre- 
ventable sickness,  strain,  squalor — what  Pittsburgh 
has  left  undone  over  the  years,  what  Pittsburgh  has  done, 
and  when  and  how,  afford  us  clues  to  the  dynamics  of 
turning  inertia  into  action  in  facing  the  greater,  but  less 
spectacular,  disaster  of  preventable  unemployment.  Un- 
like a  flood  that  has  no  stage  business  in  the  commu- 
nities it  engulfs,  all  the  more  it  will  pay  us  to  reckon 
up  the  frozen  current  that  possesses  them. 

Take  Pittsburgh:  approximately  17,000  families  in 
Allegheny  County  were  victims — for  the  most  part  tem- 
porary ones — of  the  March  flood.  Every  month,  last  year, 
in  that  county  there  were  at  least  75,000  "cases" — three 
fourths  of  them  families — receiving  direct  or  work  relief 
due  solely  to  unemployment. 

Another  gauge  is  the  cost  of  relief.  Pittsburgh's  Red 
Cross  flood  quota  was  $100,000;  it  raised  treble  that; 
and  the  national  quota  of  $3  million  has  been  subscribed 
twice  over.  Red  Cross  practice  is  to  endeavor  to  close 
emergency  operations  in  ninety  days.  I  have,  of  course, 
no  final  figures  for  flood  relief  expenditures  in  Allegheny 
County.  They  are  scarcely  needed,  however,  to  make 
comparison,  for  direct  and  work  relief  in  Allegheny 
County  in  1935  (exclusive  of  the  WPA)  averaged 
roughly  $3  million  a  month — or  as  much  every  thirty 
days  for  a  single  county  as  the  original  flood  appeal  for 
the  entire  nation. 

Under  grants  from  the  Buhl  Foundation,  the  studies, 
tabulations  and  charts  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Social 
Research  show  the  funds  that  were  thrown  up  to  cushion 
the  shock  upon  homes  and  communities  of  the  mount- 
ing glacier  of  worklessness.  In  1932  the  Bureau  brought 
out  its  first  monograph  by  Edith  Miller  Tufts,  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  Family  Welfare  and  Relief  Activities  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County:  1920-31.  This  showed 
a  moderate  growth  in  expenditures  from  $276,000  in 
1920  to  $784,000  in  1928.  Then: 

Since  the  fall  of  1929,  the)-  have  sky-rocketed  to  un- 
precedented heights  in  response  to  the  rapid  decline  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  employment. 

In   1931,  the  larger  agencies  and  the  Allegheny  County 
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Emergency  Association  expended  $3,757,000  .  .  .  three  times 
the  $1,077,000  expended  in  1930  and  five  times  the  $784,000 
of  1929,  a  relatively  normal  year.  It  was  twelve  times  the 
amount  spent  in  1920  by  the  same  agencies. 

This  great  expansion  of  relief  activities  reached  a  point 
in  December  1931  (the  last  month  included  in  the  study) 
at  which  28,900  families,  or  almost  one  tenth  of  all  the 
families  in  Allegheny  County,  were  receiving  direct  relief 
or  work  relief  from  the  larger  agencies.  In  the  same  month, 
there  were  about  158,000  persons  unemployed  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County  and  some  50,000  families  which  had 
no  income  from  wages  or  salaries. 

I  quote  this  succinct  statement  for  perspective's  sake; 
for  what  were  regarded  as  the  "unprecedented  heights" 
of  1931,  became,  as  you  will  see  in  the  chart  in  this  col- 
umn, just  the  jumping-off  place;  for  the  ascending  curve 
reached  100,000  cases  in  February  1935 — with  more  than 
one  out  of  four  of  the  families  in  Allegheny  County 
(1930  census)  involved,  with  unemployment  as  the  chief 
cause.  It  was  in  January  1931  that  the  Pittsburgh  Plan 
had  been  instituted,  one  of  the  early  large  scale  voluntary 
projects  in  work  relief.  Expenditures  of  private  agencies 
for  relief  rose  to  above  two  and  one  half  millions  that 
year  and  again  in  1932,  but  dropped  to  less  than  $400,000 
in  1933;  when  with  the  inauguration  of  federal  unem- 
ployment relief,  county,  state  and  national  funds  lifted 
the  public  column,  in  successive  years,  from  one  to  six, 
to  fifteen,  to  twenty-five,  to  thirty-five  millions.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  are  omitted  and  WPA  is  not  reckoned 
in  the  following  table  taken  from  the  Social  Research 
Bulletin: 

Expenditures  for  Direct  Relief  and  Work  Relief 
in  Allegheny  County,  including  Pittsburgh 

Amount  expended  from 
Private  Funds      Public  Funds  Total 

1929  |    210,000  $     537,000  $     747,000 

1930  337,000  740,000  1,077,000 

1931  2,552,000  1,205,000  3,757,000 

1932  2,752,600  5,929,200  8,681,800 

1933  394,800  15,386,500  15,781,300 

1934  265,100  29,582,300  29,847,400 

1935  196,600  35,721,000  35,917,600 
For  the  seven  years  these  totals  pile  up  to  well  toward 
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me  hundred  million  dollars;  they  include  customary 
>rivate  relief  activities,  and  mothers'  aid,  pensions  for 
he  blind,  and  so  on;  but  if  we  take  the  1929  total  as 
i  pre-depression  norm,  and  deduct  it  annually,  there 
ould  remain  90  millions  fairly  attributable  to  unem- 
loyment.  This  does  not  include  the  extensive  relief 
rk  carried  on  by  the  employing  corporations,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  years;  the  help  extended  by  lodges, 
churches,  settlements  and  other  agencies;  nor  the  open- 
handedness  of  friends  and  kindred  which  absorbs  so 
much  of  the  shock  of  family  distress  in  working  class 
neighborhoods.  Take  the  story  Nell  Scott,  case  work 
supervisor  of  the  Family  Society,  tells:  that  of  a  core- 
maker  who  was  let  go  by  a  casting  company  back  in 
1930.  He  tided  himself  over  for  nine  months;  was  then 
on  relief;  a  job  again  at  a  pipe  mill;  laid  off  again;  then 
work  relief  and  last  employed  on  a  WPA  project  where 
he  received  a  leg  injury  for  which  no  compensation  was 
available,  and  relief  was  resumed.  This  was  his  situation, 
with  a  high  strung  wife  suffering  from  defective  eyes, 
and  six  children  under  eleven,  when  the  flood  struck 
Sharpsburg — perhaps  the  hardest  hit  town  in  the 
county.  The  core-maker  and  his  family  live  on  the  edge 
of  Sharpsburg  where  the  water  did  not  reach,  and  into 
their  three  rooms  that  first  night  they  took  twenty-two 
refugees. 

Nor  do  the  figures  include  those  barricades  which  in- 
dividual families  resort  to  in  the  face  of  misfortune — 
savings  consumed,  money  borrowed,  insurance  policies 
turned  in,  homes  lost  and  belongings  pawned  or  sold. 
We  saw  more  than  one  ruined  piano  drying  in  front 
yards  in  the  flooded  river  towns  upstate.  They  shouted 
their  story.  Yet  how  many  such  possessions  had  been 
given  up  these  last  years  in  such  towns,  with  nobody 
knowing. 

Relief  rolls  represent  only  a  varying  fraction  of  the 
unemployed;  relief  outlays  make  good  only  a  fragment 
of  their  frozen  earnings.  In  envisioning  the  whole  pic- 
ture, Pittsburgh  is  fortunate  in  having  the  thorough 
economic  research,  the  studies,  monographs  and  current 
statistical  analyses  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  again  made  possible  by 
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a  Buhl  Fund  grant.  Such  source  materials  were  alto- 
gether unavailable  at  the  time  of  The  Pittsburgh  Survey, 
and  are  to  be  envied  by  other  industrial  centers.  They 
show  that  the  glacier  of  unemployment  in  the  river  cities 
and  towns  of  Allegheny  County  reached  its  greatest  bulk 
in  the  summer  of  1932  and  the  spring  of  1933.  By  then, 
according  to  the  Bureau's  estimates,  there  were  a  third 
as  many  unemployed  wage  earners  in  the  county  as  there 
are  men,  women  and  children  in  Pittsburgh  proper. 
Meanwhile  the  522,000  gainfully  employed  in  the  county 
the  month  of  the  stock  market  crash  had  shrunk  to 
315,000;  and  that  was  worse  than  if  you  had  frozen  the 
income  of  everybody  in  eight  of  the  satellite  cities  and 
boroughs — McKeesport,  Homestead,  Duquesne,  Brad- 
dock  (towns  that  have  made  steel  history)  and  the  rest. 
For  this  shrinkage  was  of  wage  earners;  many  of  them 
heads  of  families;  and  moreover  many  of  those  still 
earning  were  working  only  four,  three  or  two  days  a 
week. 

THE  Bureau  has  segregated  eleven  counties  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  as  comprehended  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  The  chart  which  appears  on  this  page 
is  reproduced  from  the  March  30  issue  of  the  Bureau's 
Pittsburgh  Business  Review,  where  the  estimates  on 
which  it  is  based  are  interpreted  by  its  editor,  Bervard 
Nichols: 

A  glance  at  Chart  1  shows  that  unemployment  in  the  dis- 
trict began  to  increase  in  the  final  quarter  of  1929;  but  it 
was  not  until  early  1931  that  the  number  of  people  thrown 
out  of  work  reached  alarming  proportions.  As  the  depres- 
sion grew  worse,  more  and  more  lost  their  jobs,  until  in  July 
1932,  about  405,000  in  the  eleven-county  area  were  unem- 
ployed. Of  these  about  226,000  were  in  Allegheny  County. 
In  other  words,  more  than  43  percent  of  the  industrial  work- 
ing population  in  the  district  were  idle  in  that  month;  in 
Allegheny  County  nearly  42  percent  were  without  work. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  unemployment  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  of  1932,  but  by  April  1933  unemployment 
reached  a  new  high  level.  In  that  month,  more  than  44  per- 
cent of  all  the  industrial  workers  in  the  district  were  un- 
employed. 

Encouragingly,  Mr.  Nichols  tells  of  changes  for  the 
good  since — an  irregular  performance,  but  gains  which, 
cumulatively,  by  December  1935  had  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  industrial  employables  having  no  work  by  ap- 
proximately 140,000  in  the  eleven-county  area.  Yet  he 
mixes  salt  with  his  encouragement  in  dealing  with  such 
melting  ice.  For  example,  the  Bureau's  all-firms  index 
of  payrolls  is  computed  from  confidential  reports  sub- 
mitted by  employers  in  the  district.  It  is  based  on  the 
average  month  of  1929  as  equal  to  100.  In  the  six-month 
period  of  October  1932— March  1933  it  averaged  38.7.  In 
February  1936  it  had  risen  to  67.0 — a  gain  of  74  percent. 
In  the  same  period,  however,  the  all-firms  index  of  em- 
ployment rose  from  66.3  to  78.5,  or  a  gain  of  only  18.4 
percent.  Since  wage-rate  increases  have  not  advanced 
sufficiently  to  account  for  this  spread  in  percentages,  he 
concludes  that  "a  large  part  of  the  gain  in  payrolls  repre- 
sents increased  working  time."  (Continued  on  page  352) 
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FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  PRODUCTS 


CINCINNATI  AT  WORK 

Bold  and  colorful  mosaic  panels  in  the  train  con- 
course in  Cincinnati's  impressive  new  union 
station  acquaint  the  visitor  with  the  city's  four- 
teen leading  industries.  The  cartoons  for  these 
wall  mosaics  were  made  by  Winold  Reiss,  whose 
portrait  studies  appear  frequently  in  Survey 
Graphic.  Not  only  is  the  use  of  this  medium  for 
depicting  industrial  subjects  novel,  it  offers  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  brilliant  decoration 
for  walls  where  smoke  would  make  paint  grow  dim 
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INKS  AND  PRINTING 


A  City  Looks  at  Work  and  Workers 


BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


SOME  years  ago,  when 
Cincinnati  was  a  "shoe 
town"  the  building  at 
Pendleton    and    Dandridge 
Streets  was  a  shoe  factory. 
But    shoe    making    "moved 

on,"  leaving  a  disused  building  and  leaving,  too,  scores 
of  workers  with  no  market  for  their  skills.  When  I  saw 
it  a  few  weeks  ago  the  factory  once  more  hummed  with 
life.  But  the  power-driven  machines,  the  workers  busy 
cutting,  stitching,  trimming,  turning  shoes  had  not  come 
back.  The  building  has  been  put  to  new  uses.  The  lower 
floors  house  the  complex  machinery  of  public  relief  for 
the  unemployed.  But  the  freight  elevator  carried  me  up 
to  the  great  loft,  furnished  now  with  scores  of  desks  and 
filing  cabinets,  wall  charts  and  drafting  tables — one  part 
of  Cincinnati's  many-sided  effort  to  meet  the  major  relief 
problem  by  reducing  the  hazard  of  unemployment.  In 
the  transformed  factory  loft  the  community  is  now  draw- 
ing up  a  detailed  inventory  of  its  human  resources.  When 
the  data  on  more  than  170,000  census  schedules  are  ana- 
lyzed Cincinnati  will  know  not  only  the  number  of  its 
available  workers,  but  also  their  age,  sex,  nativity,  edu- 
_cation,  training,  experience,  housing,  dependents,  income, 
employment  history.  This  regional  census  will  provide 
the  kind  of  information  clamored  for  by  every  one  who 
has  been  trying  to  find  out  how  to  put  displaced  workers 
back  to  work.  Cincinnati  is  unique  in  setting  up  ma- 
chinery through  which  it  may  hope  to  understand  its 
unemployment  problem  and  the  possibilities  for  dealing 
with  it.  This  significant  undertaking,  of  which  the  cen- 
sus is  one  detail,  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  head- 
lines. It  goes  on  in  terms  of  study,  experiment,  record 
keeping,  correlation  of  the  work  of  existing  agencies,  and 
the  development  of  new  agencies  only  when  need  for 
them  is  unmistakable.  And  yet,  though  it  is  on  the  sur- 
face as  undramatic  as  an  engineer's  blue  print,  what  Cin- 
cinnati is  attempting  through  its  Regional  Department 
of  Economic  Security  appears  increasingly  important  if 
this  country  is  finally  to  have  an  orderly  structure  o' 
production  and  distribution,  of  training  and  employment. 
Cincinnati's  work  landscape  is  typical,  in  its  variety,  of 
the  American  industrial  city.  Aside  from  the  employ- 
ment "low"  of  the  depression  it  has  sharper  drops  not 
only  in  the  building  trades,  which  dip  far  below  the  gen- 
eral average  in  every  state,  but  also  in  the  machine  trades. 
In  contrast,  there  is  the  Procter  and  Gamble  demonstra- 
tion in  stabilization  and  guaranteed  employment  [see 
Survey  Graphic  for  April  1930,  page  18] ;  and  the  irre- 
sponsible tactics  of  some  establishments  which  have  been 
drawing  in  "docile  labor"  from  Kentucky  to  meet  short 


Cincinnati,  high  on  its  hills,  supported  by 
varied  industries,  missed  the  worst  both  of 
flood  and  depression.  The  city  now  tries  to 
control  the  devastating  tide  of  unemployment 


seasonal  peaks  and  then 
throwing  their  labor  surplus 
on  the  community,  as  soon 
as  the  peak  is  passed. 

Cincinnati's     attempt     to 
bring  order  into  this  scene 

does  not  stop  with  the  city  limits.  It  includes  Hamilton 
County  and  several  small  towns  on  the  Kentucky  side  of 
the  Ohio  River — an  area  which  is  logically  one  indus- 
trial and  business  unit.  The  project  was  named  before 
the  White  House  program  had  made  "security"  com- 
mon verbal  coinage.  The  first  statement  of  the  scheme 
was  drawn  up  in  September  1933,  and  in  the  fall  of  1934 
some  features  of  the  plan  began  to  function.  Now,  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  it  is  possible  to  offer  an  informal 
progress  report,  though  it  is  too  soon  to  appraise  the 
scheme  in  terms  either  of  community  or  individual  values. 
The  goal  of  the  Regional  Department,  as  defined  in 
1933,  is  to  establish: 

Administrative  machinery  that  will  do  all  the  examining, 
recruiting  and  placing  of  employables  and,  in  cooperation 
with  existing  public  and  private  agencies,  will  coordinate 
efforts  of  these  agencies  to  produce  proper  industrial  work- 
ing conditions;  rehabilitation  programs;  aid  community 
planning  that  will  take  care  of  present  citizens  by  the  proper 
selection  of  new  industries  with  definite  consideration  of 
community  needs. 

'"TT'HE  scheme  is  one  of  the  many  responsibilities  of 
J_  the  Coordinating  Committee,  a  local  device  to  cut 
across  administrative  jurisdictions  of  the  city,  county  and 
school  district  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  members  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  are  the 
city  manager,  the  chairman  of  the  school  board,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Its  ex- 
ecutive secretary  is  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research.  It  laid  the  lines  for  the  Regional 
Department  of  Economic  Security  and  has  general  super- 
vision over  its  development. 

The  original  scheme  for  the  Regional  Department  of 
Economic  Security  contemplates  a  group  of  independent 
but  related  divisions  or  bureaus.  Of  these,  the  Employ- 
ment Center  and  the  Research  Bureau  have  been  active- 
ly functioning  long  enough  to  make  clear  the  main 
outlines  of  their  work.  Other  features  of  the  plan,  notably 
the  Industrial  Management  Bureau  and  the  Retraining 
and  Development  Bureau  are  only  "beginnings."  Some 
features  of  the  plan,  including  the  advisory  committees, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  existed  only  on  paper. 

The  vantage  point  from  which  to  see  what  is  being 
attempted  and  what  accomplished  through  the  Regional 
Department  is  the- Cincinnati  Employment  Center.  It 
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Here,  untouched  by  human  error,  qualification  cards  match  vacancies 


occupies  the  old  Telephone  Building  on  a.  corner  near 
the  main  business  center  of  the  city.  Here  are  housed 
the  registration,  placement  and  record  keeping  functions 
of  the  Employment  Center.  Here  too  are  the  offices  of 
Col.  Henry  M.  Waite,  director  of  the  Regional  Depart- 
ment, and  of  his  assistant,  Stanley  Mathewson,  who  heads 
the  Employment  Center  and  has  also  been  acting  director 
of  the  whole  scheme  since  Col.  Waite  was  taken  ill  last 
fall.  Before  the  War  Col.  Waite  gained  national  promi- 
nence first  as  city  manager  of  Dayton,  then  as  city  engi- 
neer of  Cincinnati.  More  recently  he  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Cincinnati  Union  Terminal  [see  page  312]  and 
Assistant  Public  Works  Administrator  in  Washington. 
He  resigned  his  PWA  post  to  become  director  of  the 
new  Cincinnati  project.  Stanley  Mathewson,  who  has 
had  experience  as  industrial  personnel  counselor  and 
as  personnel  director  at  Antioch  College,  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Reemployment  Service  for  Ohio,  and 
as  regional  director  for  Cincinnati  under  the  old  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  staff  is  being  built  up  gradually  as  various  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  take  shape.  Already  the  payroll  is  a 
complex  and  mysterius  bookkeeping  miracle  to  the  out- 
sider, with  salaries  charged  to  the  Regional  Department's 
several  sources  of  support — a  share  in  the  federal  funds 
allotted  to  the  Ohio  State  employment  service,  local 
funds,  NRS,  WPA,  and  a  generous  grant  from  the  Spel- 
man  Fund. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  Americans  are 


learning  to  think  of  public  employment  of- 
fices as  well-run  labor  markets,  rather  than  as 
hangouts  for  casual  workers  such  as  they 
became  after  the  collapse  of  the  wartime  ser- 
vices [see  Survey  Graphic  for  March  1934, 
page  101].  In  its  physical  aspects,  the  Cincin- 
nati Employment  Center  closely  follows  the 
new  pattern.  Its  housing  is  adequate  and  or- 
derly. Those  who  come  to  register  for  place- 
ment are  treated  with  the  courtesy  one  takes 
for  granted  in  a  business  organization  but 
which  is  such  an  innovation  in  the  public 
employment  service  of  this  country.  As  in 
other  cities,  this  new  scheme  of  things  has 
meant  that  more  and  more  workers  and  em- 
ployers use  the  service  each  month. 

From  the  day  it  opened  its  doors,  in  Octo- 
ber 1934,  through  March  1936  the  Center  had 
filed  57,456  job  applications,  in  addition  to 
handling  some  45,000  WPA  registrations. 
Over  the  same  period  it  placed  12,465  men 
and  women  in  business  and  industry,  made 
1526  PWA  placements,  and  assigned  18,016 
to  WPA. 

In  its  first  eighteen  months  of  work,  regis- 
tration and  placement  involved  over  200,000 
contacts  between  the  Center  and  job  appli- 
cants. In   this  same   period,  38   percent  ol 
the  total  placements  were  on  "regular"  jobs 
62  percent  on  temporary  jobs,  defined  as  "employment 
for  one  month  or  less." 

Because  of  its  affiliation  with  the  federal  service  and 
also  because  it  is  part  of  a  far-reaching  local  scheme,  the 
Employment  Center  in  Cincinnati  is  testing  many  new 
methods  and  procedures.  In  most  employment  offices, 
each  staff  member  is  responsible  for  a  share  of  the  regis- 
tration, classification,  placement  and  contacts  with  em- 
ployers which  make  up  the  usual  routine  involved  in 
handling  workers'  orders  for  jobs  and  employers'  orders 
for  labor.  Cincinnati  is  trying  a  "functionalized"  organi- 
zation, which  means  that  each  staff  member  specializes 
in  one  employment  office  activity.  Thus  the  processes  of 
registration  and  the  processes  of  placement,  for  example, 
are  completely  separated. 

'""pHIS  is  something  more  than  a  dull  administrative 
J_  detail.  Those  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office  feel 
that  it  makes  a  real  difference  in  the  speed,  accuracy  and 
effectiveness  with  which  job  applicants  can  be  referred 
to  work  opportunities. 

The  experience  of  a  registrant  is  in  general  that  of 
Susan  Small  (not  her  real  name,  of  course)  whose 
progress  through  the  Center  I  followed  in  some  detail. 
When  she  entered  the  Race  Street  building  one  drizzly 
March  day,  a  man  whose  sole  function  is  that  of  "traffic 
officer"  directed  her,  after  a  question  or  two,  to  a  desk 
where  a  clerk  took  down  information  as  to  age,  school- 
ing and  so  on.  We  chatted  as  she  waited  to  be  called  for 
an  interview.  Miss  Small  was  having  her  first  experience 
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with  the  Center.  "It  seemed  worth  trying,"  she  said.  She 
was  presently  directed  to  a  private  office  where  an  inter- 
viewer discussed  her  training  and  background,  the  jobs 
she  had  held,  the  sort  of  work  she  was  seeking.  "I  like 
the  way  this  office  is  managed,"  she  said,  as  she  returned 
to  the  waiting  room.  "Now  I  am  to  take  some  tests." 
The  Center  uses  modern  testing  methods  to  help  gauge 
general  ability,  or  clerical  and  mechanical  aptitude  and 
skill. 

Instead  of  a  meager  record  card,  the  Center  uses  for 
each  registrant  a  file  folder,  with  ample  space  on  both 
sides  for  necessary  data,  most  of  it  indicated  by  check- 
marks. The  folder  also  holds  letters  of  reference,  test 
results,  interviewer's  notes,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation about  the  registrant.  Thus  Miss  Small's  folder 
shows  at  a  glance  that  she  is  a  native-born  white,  age  26, 
single,  no  dependents,  living  at  home;  a  highschool 
graduate  with  one  year  of  college;  that  she  is  "short,  slen- 
der, pleasant,  aggressive,"  in  good  health;  that  she  is  a 
Protestant,  has  never  belonged  to  a  union,  made  high  scores 
in  her  clerical  tests;  has  held  four  positions  in  seven 
years  at  salaries  ranging  from  $16  to  $25  a  week  (much 
better  than  average  in  Cincinnati);  that  she  lost  each 
of  the  four  positions  because  of  changes  in  the  business; 
that  she  was  office  manager  for  a  publishing  firm;  and 
confidential  secretary  in  an  insurance  office;  that  she  is 
willing  to  go  outside  the  city.  When  she  registered  she 
was  shown  the  form  letter  of  inquiry  sent  by  the  Center 
to  former  employers  of  each  registrant.  The  letter  in- 
cludes a  "release,"  reading: 

This  form  is  being  sent  at  my  request  and  it  is  agreed  that 
I  shall  not  hold  you  liable  in  the  event  that  your  reply  is  in 
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The  sagging  but  forbidding  line  between  men  and  construction  jobs 


P.S.  He  passed  his  clerical  aptitude  test  and  sot  the  job 

any  way  to  my  discredit.  A  prompt  reply  will  facilitate  quick 
referral. 

This  "release,"  signed  by  the  registrant,  has  meant  prompt 
and  specific  replies  from  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
employers  to  whom  the  letter  has  been  sent. 

Miss  Small's  folder  was  not  placed  in  the  clerical  divi- 
sion of  the  Center  but  in  a  central  file  room.  This  room 
has  a  bank  of  machines  at  one  end  where  thousands  of 
the  familiar  Hollerith  cards  are  punched  or  sorted.  Be- 
fore Miss  Small's  folder  was  filed,  the  data  on  it  was 
"punched,"  with  a  separate  card  for  each 
of  her  occupational  classifications.  Thus 
her  record  became  a  series  of  enigmatic 
cards,  each  with  a  serial  number  identify- 
ing it  as  the  record  of  Susan  Small.  The 
folder  was  filed  according  to  this  serial 
number,  with  a  cross-index  card  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  folder  and  the 
Hollerith  cards.  One  registrant  may  have 
ten  or  more  classifications,  increasing  enor- 
mously the  possibility  of  placement.  Thus 
a  stenographer  may  also  be  listed  as  quali- 
fied for  work  as  clerk  in  a  travel  bureau, 
private  secretary,  typist,  clerk-receptionist, 
mimeograph  operator.  All  this  information 
is  immediately  available. 

The  placement  office  for  clerical  and  pro- 
fessional workers  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  office  where  Miss  Small  was  registered 
and  interviewed.  I  happened  to  be  in  this 
office  when  Lief  Friedland,  head  of  cleri- 
cal and  professional  placements,  was  han- 
dling an  order  from  a  firm  publishing 
church  and  Sunday  School  magazines.  A 
vice-president  of  the  firm  wanted  a  confi- 
dential secretary,  who  had  had  some  expe- 
rience in  a  similar  office.  His  specifications 
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were:  white,  Protestant,  between  25  and  30  years  of  age, 
able  to  take  rapid  dictation  and  do  clean  typing,  willing 
to  spend  several  months  a  year  in  another  city  where  the 
firm  has  a  branch  office.  Mr.  Friedland  sent  this  order  to 
the  central  file.  There  all  the  punched  cards  in  the  steno- 
graphic classification  —  over  a  thousand  in  all  —  were 
taken  from  the  file,  the  machines  quickly  absorbed  them 
and  in  a  few  minutes  dropped  out  nine  cards  represent- 
ing the  registrants  who  offered  the  special  qualifications 
demanded  by  the  employer.  This  little  pile  of  cards  went 
into  a  second  machine,  and  the  serial  numbers  of  the 
registrants  chosen  were  printed  on  a  paper  tape.  From 
this  list,  the  folders  were  taken  out  of  the  files  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Friedland's  desk.  Eleven  minutes  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  employer's  order  was  received  until 
the  "panel"  of  qualified  registrants  reached  the  place- 
ment office.  After  going  over  the  records,  Mr.  Friedland 
summoned  the  candidates  to  the  building.  The  final  se- 
lection of  those  to  be  referred  to  the  employer  rests,  as  it 
should,  with  the  judgment  of  a  trained  staff  member. 

At  the  Center  the  executives  point  to  two  great  ad- 
vantages in  this  system.  First,  they  say,  it  is  a  saving  of 
time  and  energy.  In  other  employment  offices  the  cross- 
indexing  required  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  would  serve  to  divide  "stenographers"  from  other 
registrants,  but  a  tedious  and  necessarily  slow  hand- 
sorting  process  would  be  necessary  to  find  those  who  had 
had  publishing  house  experience,  who  were  willing  to 
leave  the  city,  who  were  in  the  required  age  group.  Fur- 
ther, the  machine  gives  every  registrant  a  chance.  Lack 
of  time  or  of  adequate  staff  often  means  that  placement 
is  based  not  on  consideration  of  all  qualified  registrants, 
but  only  of  those  the  reviewer  happens  to  remember,  or 
those  turned  up  by  the  available  cross-indexes.  Personal  and 
even  political  considerations  have  been  known  to  guide 
the  choice  of  registrants  summoned  for  referral.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, an  accurate  and  unprejudiced  machine  considers 
every  registrant  in  the  classification  and  makes  the  first 
selection.  Elimination  is  based  solely  on  the  employer's 
statement  of  what  he  wants.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Susan  Small  got  that  job  with  the  publishing  firm.  I  do 
know  that  among  1327  stenographers  she  was  not  "lost 
in  the  files."  The  employment  office  follows  up  all  place- 
ment. As  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  methods  the 
Center  is  able  to  show  that  only  two  percent  of  the  regis- 
trants referred  for  jobs  were  rejected  as  "unsuitable." 


functional  organization  is  carried  into  all  divi- 
J_  sions  of  the  Cincinnati  Employment  Center.  Thus 
in  the  problems  of  finding  jobs  for  young  people,  a  spe- 
cial junior  division  registers,  interviews  and  classifies 
those  under  21,  but  placement  is  through  the  regular 
divisions  to  which  all  employers'  orders  come. 

The  Center  in  its  organization  and  methods  is  looking 
not  only  to  efficiency  as  a  public  employment  office,  but 
also  to  the  additional  responsibilities  it  will  be  called  on 
lo  meet  when  Ohio  passes  an  unemployment  insurance 
law.  All  its  procedures,  and  particularly  its  methods  of 
record  keeping,  the  staff  members  feel,  are  singularly 
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well  adapted  to  the  tasks  of  registering  the  employed  and    I 
certifying  eligibles  for  unemployment  benefits. 

For  registrants  at  the  employment  office  who  have 
some  special  problem  complicating  the  possibility  of  re- 
ferring them  for  placement,  the  Center  operates  a  Bureau 
of  Retraining  and  Development.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  special  problems  which  interviewers  refer  to  this 
bureau:  a  period  of  unemployment  of  more  than  three 
years;  indecision  as  to  employment;  over  or  under-esti- 
mate  of  ability;  age  (over  50);  faulty  personal  appear- 
ance; physical  handicap;  criminal  record;  obsolescent 
skill;  mental  hygiene  need,  and  so  on.  The  bureau  will 
not,  of  course,  attempt  actual  retraining,  relief  or  other 
direct  assistance.  It  is  rather  an  advisory  service,  to  help 
the  individual  find  in  the  community  the  resources  for 
meeting  the  problem  which  hinders  his  placement. 

SOME  occupational  counseling  is,  in  many  instances, 
a  part  of  the  routine  of  placement.  Thus  a  group  of 
men  who  had  always  worked  in  the  ship  yards  along 
the  river  recently  registered  at  the  Center.  This  local  in- 
dustry, once  important,  is  now  gone,  leaving  many  of  its 
workers  stranded  in  "technological  unemployment."  The 
placement  officer,  receiving  their  records  in  a  "panel"  of 
carpenters,  called  them  in  and  talked  with  them  in  some 
detail  about  their  former  work,  learning  that  it  meant 
fashioning  heavy  timbers  with  great  accuracy.  He  was 
presently  able  to  place  them  as  concrete  form  carpenters, 
"and  now  they're  busy  about  all  the  time." 

As  the  head  of  the  Research  Bureau,  Dr.  Lorin 
Thompson,  interpreted  its  work  for  me,  the  research  to 
be  carried  forward  falls  in  two  main  divisions:  study 
of  individual  factors  and  study  of  community  factors  in 
the  employment  problem.  The  first  category  includes, 
broadly,  studies  of  men  and  women  in  relation  to  their 
jobs — tests  for  determining  ability  and  skill;  employers' 
orders;  obsolescent  skills;  the  frequency  and  the  influence 
on  work-success  of  certain  traits  or  handicaps  such  as 
color-blindness  or  impaired  hearing.  The  second  type  of 
research  covers  essentially  the  employment  trends  and 
opportunities  of  the  community. 

Several  studies  centering  on  the  individual  are  already 
completed  or-  well  along.  Dr.  Thompson  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  prepared  a  book  for  employment  office  use 
giving  questions  which  will  help  determine  the  familiar- 
ity of  a  worker  with  a  field  he  claims  to  know.  Fre- 
quently a  registrant  offers  himself  for  a  job  which  he  is 
not  trained  to  fill.  For  example,  a  skilled  worker  may 
state,  "I  am  a  machinist,"  and  yet,  when  asked  a  few 
technical  questions  about  a  machinist's  job,  he  will 
flounder  and  admit,  "Well,  I'm  not  really  a  machinist — 
I'm  only  a  lathe  man."  The  new  book  (Interview  Aids 
and  Trade  Questions  for  Employment  Offices,  by  Lorin 
A.  Thompson,  Jr.  and  Others.  Harpers)  seeks  to  save 
time  both  for  interviewer  and  registrant,  and  to  make 
possible  more  accurate  placement. 

The  division  recently  completed  a  study  of  5000  junior 
registrants,  covering  educational  and  occupational  back- 
ground, major  interests,  (Continued  on  page  343) 
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Rebuilding  Jewish  Lives  Overseas 


BY  WILLIAM  ROSENWALD 


THERE  is  historic  irony  in  the  situation  of  those 
European  minorities  who  are  harassed  and  men- 
aced by  dictatorship.  Their  misery  and  the  prob- 
lem of  reconstructing  their  lives  have  been  dealt  with  by 
private  citizens,  acting  through  voluntary  association  in 
a  democracy.  In  telling  the  story  of  this  work  I  must 
deal  with  lands  ravaged  by  war  and  scarred  by  race 
hatred.  But  my  concern  is  with  what  is  less  well  known 
here  in  the  United  States — the  struggle  of  people  to  get 
on  their  own  feet,  assisted  by  one  of  the  most  farflung 
programs  for  rehabilitating  human  existence  attempted 
in  modern  times,  that  of  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee.  Its  center  of  action  is  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  but  it  ranges  over  forty  countries  in  the 
world.  It  concerns  young  people  and  old — those  who, 
whether  they  stay,  or  whether  they  go,  must  be  re- 
equipped  to  face  life  afresh. 

Many  professions  of  faith  are  involved.  The  company 
of  the  disadvantaged  today  is  a  multitude,  speaking  many 
tongues,  adherents  of  many 


religions.  The  picture,  as  it 
happens,  places  the  Jew  in 
the  foreground.  He  be- 
comes not  merely  the  target 
for  the  shafts  of  extreme 
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nationalism.  He  becomes,  as  well,  the  symbol  for  all 
groups  who  struggle  to  maintain  those  age-long  tradi- 
tions which  we  summarize  as  "civilization." 

Thus  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  Germany's 
Jewish  community  is  one  shared  by  liberal,  dissenting, 
non-conformist  groups,  whether  democratic  or  Catholic, 
Protestant  or  free-thinker;  by  all  who  may  be  accused  of 
not  entirely  subscribing  to  the  latest  version  of  "Blut  und 
Eisen."  Yet  that  German  disaster,  like  the  visible  portion 
of  a  floating  iceberg,  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the 
Jews  throughout  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  ex- 
perienced. In  Germany,  a  total  population  of  around  half 
a  million  Jews  has  been  involved.  In  Poland  alone,  the 
Jewish  population  is  three  million,  in  Roumania  perhaps 
one  million,  and  additional  hundreds  of  thousands  live 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  elsewhere.  The  great  bulk  of  these  people, 
living  in  conditions  of  poverty  and  destitution,  of  actual 
starvation,  of  disease,  are  well  typified  by  the  huge  frozen 

mass  of  the  iceberg  sub- 


The  dramatic  story  of  a  helping  hand — the  open 
hand  commanded  in  Deuteronomy — which  (or 
twenty  years  has  reached  out  from  the  U.S.  to  Jews 
elsewhere  who  endure  poverty  and  spiritual  exile 


merged  beneath  the  waters, 
and  hidden  from  view. 

It  was  in  Eastern  Europe 
that  these  problems  first 
arose;  there  the  techniques 
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were  devised  for  dealing  with  them  which  are  being 
applied  in  the  German  crisis.  In  1914  the  Jews  of  Eastern 
Europe  were  swept  toward  disaster.  Wartime  wreckage, 
dislocation  and  insecurity  were  followed  by  famine,  epi- 
demic disease  and  dreadful  massacres.  In  the  Ukraine 
alone  two  hundred  thousand  Jewish  men,  women  and 
children  were  murdered.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 


English  lessons  in  a  Jewish  school  in  Berlin;  60,000  are  excluded  From  German  public  schools 


American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  was 
formed  by  the  three  groups  of  Jews  in  this  country, 
representing  orthodox,  reform  and  labor  elements.  Non- 
political  and  non-propagandist,  this  emergency  organiza- 
tion undertook  the  centralized  remittance  of  relief  funds 
to  Jews  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  During  the  post- 
war anarchy  the  Committee  sent  two  units  of  forty  uni- 
formed representatives  into  the  devastated  areas.  In 
cooperation  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Near  East 
Relief,  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  American  Relief 
Administration  in  Russia,  they  organized  immediate  and 
necessary  food  and  medical  relief.  Their  work  saved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  Two  of  the  workers, 
Professor  Israel  Friedlander  and  Rabbi  Bernard  Cantor, 
were  killed  by  guerilla  bands  in  Eastern  Europe. 

This  voluntary  committee  was  formed  to  operate  tem- 
porarily. At  times  it  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  But 
so  cruelly  permanent  was  the  post-war  emergency  that 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee — the  JDC,  it  is  called 
— is  now  in  its  twenty-second  year.  Although  it  has  spent 
nearly  $100  million  for  overseas  reconstruction,  today  it 
faces  vaster  problems  ahead  than  it  ever  had  to  face  in 
the  past. 

After  the  immediate  post-war  years  many  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Eastern  Europe  were  destitute.  Homes,  hospitals, 
schools,  even  wells  for  the  community  supply  of  water, 
were  wrecked  or  unusable.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
war  orphans  were  worse  than  homeless.  Typhus  and 
famine  were  inevitable. 


Confronted  with  the  huge  task  of  reconstruction,  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  did  not  abandon  the  onej 
principle  which  has  guided  and  directed  and  multiplied 
the  usefulness  of  all  of  its  work,  that  is  that  existing  in- 
stitutions must  be  sustained  and  local  organization  built 
anew  where  necessary;  the  people  themselves,  where  they 
were,  must  be  stimulated  and  aided  to  meet  their  own 

problems.  The  burden  of 
actual  responsibility  was  in- 
creasingly passed  on  to  the 
European  Jewish  communi- 
ties themselves.  Special  or- 
ganizations and  foundations 
were  created  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  economic  service, 
educational-religious  train- 
ing, medical  aid,  refugee  aid 
and  child  care;  always,  of 
course,  with  the  resources 
and  backing,  and  under  the 
inspiration  and  guidance,  of 
the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  economic  re- 
construction was  the  creation 
of  cooperative  and  free  loan 
societies.  The  figures,  almost 
astronomical  in  their  magni- 
tude, show  that,  from  1924 

through  1934,  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  Roumania,  Latvia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Turkey  and  other  countries,  the  total  of 
the  loans  granted  rose  to  the  impressive  sum  of  more 
than  $400  million.  These  loans  averaged  from  $50  to  $75. 
As  repaid,  the  money  was  reloaned  again  and  again.  The 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  regard  these  sums  advanced 
to  them  as  sacred  obligations.  While  still  impoverished 
and  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  they  have  managed  to 
repay  more  than  90  percent  of  the  funds  loaned.  Thus 
there  remains  a  vast  revolving  fund,  a  banking  accom- 
modation that  constantly  enables  the  poor  to  get  on  their 
feet  and  earn  a  living. 

TO  understand  what  this  means  to  the  people  in  those 
areas  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live.  One  million  Jews  in 
Poland  are  actually  starving.  The  other  two  million  Jews 
in  Poland  live  in  almost  unimaginable  destitution.  In 
some  of  the  small  towns  children  who  received  cod  liver 
oil  to  build  up  their  feeble  bodies  carried  it  home  to  be 
used  in  the  family  cooking.  Of  more  than  5000  children 
of  Lodz — tuberculous,  anemic  and  undernourished — 
who  were  sent  to  summer  camps  to  recuperate,  it  was 
found  that  75  percent  came  from  families  occupying  only 
one  room.  In  more  than  65  percent  of  these  cases,  from 
five  to  seven  people  occupied  that  room. 

Imagine — and  it  will  require  a  considerable  feat  of 
imagination  on  your  part — an  impoverished  tailor  in  a 
small  Polish  city.  He  and  his  family  work  twelve  to 
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sixteen  hours  a  day.  The 
combined  weekly  earnings 
of  the  family  may  not 
amount  to  eight  dollars. 
His  only  capital  is  a  sew- 
ing machine  and  a  bit  of 
material.  When  the  time 
comes  to  pay  his  tax,  if  he 
cannot  raise  the  money  he 
will  lose  his  sewing  ma- 
chine. Or  a  seamstress  may 
lose  the  material  out  of 
which  she  fashions  shirts. 
A  baker  may  lose  his  sup- 
ply of  flour.  Such  workers 
can  go  to  a  free  loan  bank. 
It  is  the  only  escape  from 
economic  ruin. 

Through  the  principles  of 
self-help,  and  of  commu- 
nity participation,  the  loan 
system  virtually  sustains 
the  economic  structure 
of  the  whole  population. 
These  principles  also  apply 
to  the  medical  and  sanitary 

aid,  to  child  care,  education  and  vocational  training.  Al- 
ways, the  JDC  sustains  and  works  through  local  organi- 
'zations.  For  example,  the  organization  charged  with 
providing  medical  care  and  sanitation  in  Poland  is  TOZ 
(the  initials  of  words  signifying  Society  for  the  Safe- 
guarding of  the  Health  of  the  Jews).  Outside  Poland  in 
Eastern  Europe  the  similar  medical-sanitary  association 
with  local  contributing  members  is  the  OZE  (Union  for 
Preserving  the  Health  of  the  Jews).  In  Poland  the  TOZ 
maintains  more  than  150  medical  and  sanitary  institu- 
tions. The  Nurses  Training  School  in  Warsaw,  estab- 
lished by  the  JDC  in  1926,  is  the  first  such  institution, 


;' 


Their  only  capital  is  a  sewing  machine.  Three  million  Jews  in  Poland  live  in  such  dire  poverty 


irrespective  of  creed,  in  Poland.  Maternity  centers,  hos- 
pitals, sanatoria,  dental  clinics,  tuberculosis  advisory 
centers,  are  among  the  institutions  maintained.  Many  of 
these  special  institutions  are  the  only  ones  available  to 
the  local  populations. 

Child  care  has  constituted  an  extremely  important  field 
of  activity.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  have  been 
educated  in  special  Jewish  schools.  Many  of  them  came 
to  school  without  breakfast  and  with  little  prospect  of 
receiving  food  at  the  end  of  the  day,  so  meals  are  pro- 
vided. As  many  as  35,000  a  year  have  been  sent  to  sum- 
mer colonies,  for  recuperation  from  the  illnesses  and 

from  the  malnutrition  com- 
mon in  their  cellar  and  gar- 
ret homes. 

One  of  the  greatest  recon- 
structive achievements  of 
the  JDC  took  place  in  Rus- 
sia. It  culminated  in  the 
development  of  the  corpora- 
tion known  as  Agro-Joint 
(which  is  also  helped  by  the 
American  Society  for  Jewish 
Farm  Settlement  in  Russia, 
Inc.).  The  development  be- 
gan with  the  great  famine 
in  1921  and  in  the  work  of 
the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration in  Russia,  with 
which  the  JDC  was  asso- 
ciated from  the  outset.  After 
the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration liquidated  its  work, 


Cooperative  and  free  loan  societies  set  up  in  Eastern  Europe  help  Jews  to  meet  their  own  problems 
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the  JDC  remained  as  an  independent  agency  for  relief 
and  reconstruction  purposes.  From  that  beginning  a  pro- 
gram was  successfully  carried  out  to  enable  the  Jewish 
masses  in  Russia  to  become  full-fledged  citizens  of  that 
country,  enjoying  equal  rights  with  the  class  of  workers 
and  peasants. 

Largely  through  the  land  settlement  and  retraining 
program  in  the  Crimea  and  Ukraine  some  250,000  Jews 
have  been  settled  on  more  than  3  million  acres  of  land. 
At  the  end  of  1934  the  percentage  of  declassed  Jews  in 
Russia  had  decreased  to  between  5  or  6  percent  from  an 
estimated  70  percent  in  1924.  The  program  of  Jewish 
agricultural  development  was  supplemented  by  the  crea- 
tion of  medical-sanitary  systems  (which  are  now  being 
taken  over  by  the  Russian  government) ;  the  financing  of 
huge  artesian  wells  and  of  irrigation  systems  through 
which  vast  deserts  were  reclaimed  for  cultivation;  the 
organization  of  training  for  artisans;  loan  "Kassas"  to 
provide  economic  aid  to  Jewish  artisans  and  artisans'  co- 
operatives; and  the  creation  and  equipment  of  trade 
schools.  The  entire  development  was  characterized  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  as 
being  one  of  the  finest 
feats  of  human  engineer- 
ing of  modern  times. 
[See  Jews  on  the  Steppes, 
by  Edwin  R.  Embree  in 
Survey  Graphic,  January 
1935.] 

Now  without  attempt- 
ing to  traverse  the  entire 
field  of  activity  in  the 
Eastern  European  area,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  sustaining  local 
community  action  and  in- 
stitutions has  guided  the 
work.  The  same  principle 
has  been  applied  in  Ger- 
many where,  before  the 
dominance  of  Nazism, 
the  Jewish  community 
was  in  the  words  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian 
"one  of  the  most  civilized 
and  intelligent  communi- 
ties in  modern  Europe." 
The  German  situation 
divides  itself  roughly  into 
two  constituent  problems: 
first,  that  of  the  refugees 

from  Germany  and  those  who  may  find  it  possible  to 
emigrate;  second,  those  who,  come  what  may,  will  have 
to  remain  and  serve  out  their  sentence  of  life  within  the 
German  borders. 

The  ruthlessness  of  the  Nazi  program,  as  James  G. 
McDonald  pointed  out  last  December  in  his  now  historic 


Retraining.  From  chemical  research  she  has  turned  to  farming 


propriate  international  body  was  organized  or  equipped 
to  deal.  From  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand 
persons,  men,  women  and  children,  including  Nobel 
prizewinners,  artists  and  scientists  of  world-wide  repute, 
have  fled  from  Germany. 

The  conditions  of  haste  and  terror  under  which  most 
of  these  people  had  to  uproot  their  careers,  the  conditions 
of  world-wide  depression  under  which  they  had  to  find 
new  careers  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  innumerable  diplo- 
matic, social  and  political  considerations  involved,  cre- 
ated unprecedented  needs.  Paraguay,  China,  Siberia — 
ransack  the  far  corners  of  the  world  and  you  will  find 
some  of  these  people.  But  the  bulk  of  them  moved  on 
main  lines  of  communication:  over  the  nearest  European 
border,  onward  to  havens  overseas,  in  Palestine  and  in 
North  and  South  America. 

Of  the  430,000  who  remain  in  Germany  it  will  be  pos- 
sible at  the  very  utmost  for  only  20,000  to  25,000  to 
emigrate  annually  over  a  four-year  period.  This  is  the 
estimate  brought  to  this  country  in  January  of  this  year 
by  the  British  delegation  headed  by  Sir  Herbert  Samuel 

and  including  Viscount 
Bearsted  and  Mr.  Simon 
Marks.  Therefore  from 
350,000  to  400,000  Jews 
must  stay  in  Germany. 

The  plan  proposed  is  one 
with  which  the  JDC  has 
been  concerning  itself  for 
several  years.  It  has  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and 
to  make  available  its  re- 
ports, budgetary  plans,  and 
proposed  programs  of  aid 
for  1936.  No  separate  drive 
for  additional  funds  is  con- 
templated by  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee,  since 
this  work  falls  within  the 
present  $3,500,000  budget 
for  this  year.  Nothing  in 
this  plan  contemplates  any 
measure  of  support  of  Ger- 
man exports. 

Both  within  Germany 
and  in  the  refugee  coun- 
tries one  of  the  basic 
problems,  it  was  at  once 
realized,  was  that  of  re- 
training people  in  occupa- 


tions at  which  it  was  possible  to  earn  a  living.  To  many 
older  people  a  shift  in  occupation  has  meant  giving  up 
everything  they  had  earned  in  years  of  honorable  achieve- 
ment. I  know  of  outstanding  doctors  and  lawyers,  men 


of  eminence  in  their  profession,  working  to  learn  the  art 

of  dipping  chocolates.  I  know  of  women,  who  once  had 

Agnation  as  High  Commissioner  for  Refu-       staffs  of  servants,  carefully  studying  the  art  of  domestic 
gees,  created  mternational  problems  with  which  no  ap-       service  in  order  themselves  to  become  servants.  You 
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would  see  them,  if  you  went  to  Germany,  professional 
men  and  women,  at  carpenter's  benches,  at  lathes  in 
machine  shops,  in  printing  establishments,  working  with 
metals  and  at  cabinet  making. 

For  the  youth  retraining  means  rebuilding  an  entire 
"race,"  a  cultural  group  in  the  population,  physically  and 
psychically.  Consciously,  with  a  devotion  that  moves  all 
who  behold  them,  these  young  sons  and  young  daugh- 
ters of  doctors,  lawyers,  artists  and  scientists,  are  setting 
out  to  demonstrate  that  the  Jew  can  cheerfully  and  com- 
petently do  the  hard  physical  labor  of  the  world  if  there 
is  no  other  choice. 

When  the  German  crisis  first  confronted  the  Jews,  the 
JDC  conferred  with  Jewish  leaders  in  Germany.  It  aided 
them  to  organize  the  Zentral  Ausschuss  (The  Central 
Committee),  through  which  all  the  self-help  activities 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany  are  focussed.  Through  the  Zen- 
tral Ausschuss,  which  receives  its  chief  support  from  the 
JDC,  the  programs  of  retraining  are  carried  out;  emigra- 
tion advice  and  assistance  is  given;  and  education  is 
increasingly  provided  for  the  60,000  Jewish  children  who 
are  being  excluded  from  German  public  schools. 


ing  their  physical  vitality,  their  strength  and  courage,  the 
spiritual  fortitude  and  the  pioneer  qualities  of  their  race. 
Always  the  effort  is  made  to  maintain  the  group  cultural 
life,  through  reading,  discussions,  music  and  other 
diversions. 

No  major  American  organization  except  the  JDC  has 
provided  assistance  to  the  refugees  who  have  fled  from 
Germany  to  France,  to  Czechoslovakia,  to  Holland,  to 
Belgium,  and  to  other  countries.  It  feeds  and  houses 
them,  furnishes  them  with  economic  aid  through  loans, 
trains  them  in  self-supporting  work;  always  cooperating 
with  all  existing  agencies,  public  and  private.  Aid  is  ex- 
tended to  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike.  It  has  paid  for  the 
training  of  young  people  in  Germany  and  in  refugee 
centers,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  other  lands. 

Nearly  $9  million  has  been  allocated  by  the  JDC  to 
Palestine  since  1914.  Since  the  spring  of  1933  $2  million 
has  been  spent  on  the  victims  of  German  oppression, 
about  a  quarter  of  the  sum  for  the  training  and  trans- 
portation of  people  going  to  Palestine.  It  was  in  Palestine 
that  the  first  malaria  research  unit  of  the  JDC  virtually 
wiped  out  that  disease,  as  in  Eastern  Europe  it  success- 
fully warred  upon  typhus  and  upon  the  skin  disease, 
favus.  Through  the  Palestine  Economic  Corporation  it 
has  financed  the  Palestinian  water  supply,  the  farms,  low 
cost  housing  projects,  orange  groves,  basic  industries 
such  as  chemicals  and  metals;  the  creation  of  banks  for 
financing  purposes;  all  are  in  addition  to  the  specific 
work  done  in  behalf  of  refugees  from  Germany. 

The  training  of  the  young  is  the  hopeful  and  hearten- 
ing side  of  the  picture.  There  is  a  reverse  composed  of 
homeless,  stateless,  penniless  people,  having  no  consular 
or  diplomatic  protection,  no  citizenship,  lacking  work 
permits  so  that  they  might  support  themselves.  They 
have  huddled  into  the  old  barracks  of  the  Colonial  troops 
in  France.  They  have  wandered  the  streets,  gaunt  and 
hollow-eyed.  They  have  been  driven  into  hiding,  until 
some  became  beggars,  some  committed  suicide,  others 
became  wrecks  of  their  former  selves. 

No  relaxation  of  the  pressure  upon  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
many is  to  be  expected.  Their  exclusion  from  the  pro- 
fessions, the  sale  of  their  businesses  at  extremely  low 
prices  due  to  the  anti-Jewish  boycott,  the  intensified 
segregation  of  Jews,  their  exclusion  from  professional, 
business  and  personal  contacts  with  the  remainder  of  the 
population,  points  in  but  one  direction.  That  direction 
leads  toward  increasing  impoverishment  and  despair. 

What  hope  there  is  lies,  first,  in  the  heroic  courage 
with  which  many,  both  young  and  old,  are  meeting  an 
implacable  fate  in  Germany.  Second,  a  significant  fact 
has  emerged  from  the  catastrophic  tragedy.  It  is  that 
many  of  the  refugees,  far  from  becoming  a  burden  to  the 
countries  into  which  they  have  gone,  have  begun  enter- 
prises which  have  given  employment  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  found  a  haven.  This  is  true  not 
alone  in  Palestine,  but  in  European  countries. 

It  is  in  its  capacity  to  plan  for  the  future,  to  build  even 
in  the  midst  of  violent  destruction,  that  the  Joint  Distri- 
bution Committee  finds  its  strength  and  its  inspiration. 
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Helen  Keller  and  the  Author  Riding  on  a  Tandem  Bicycle 


School  Days  with  Helen  Keller 


BY  ROBERT  H.  MOULTON 


EVERYBODY  recognizes  other  people  by  their  faces, 
some  by  their  voices,  and  a  few  by  their  individual 
manner  of  walking.  But  to  say  that  it  can  be  done 
merely  by  shaking  hands,  with  neither  eye  nor  ear  to 
help,  sounds  incredible.  Nevertheless  there  is  at  least 
one  person  in  the  world  who  performs  this  feat  with 
ease,  even  after  long  periods  of  separation.  This  person 
is  Helen  Keller.  I  know,  because  I  have  frequently  seen 
her  do  that  and  many  other  almost  unbelievable  things. 
We  were  schoolmates  in  New  York  in  the  90's  and  spent 
an  entire  summer  vacation,  in  the  days  of  bicycling, 
with  mutual  friends  in  a  Massachusetts  country  town. 

My  first  meeting  with  Helen  Keller  came  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Wright  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  in  the 
fall  of  1898.  At  that  time  she  was  about  fourteen.  Under 
the   tutelage  of  Anne  Sulli- 
van,   now    Mrs.    Macy,    her 
devoted    friend    and    teacher 
since  she  was  seven  years  old, 
she  had  already  made  educa- 
tional   progress    far    beyond 
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Memories  of  thirty  years  ago  when  Helen 
Keller,  deaf  and  blind,  began  to  explore  and 
enjoy  the  outdoor  world — a  playtime  chap- 
ter in  the  story  of  remarkable  education 


that  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  of  her  age.  She  had  also 
learned  to  talk  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others,  not  with 
her  eyes  as  the  other  pupils  at  the  school  did,  but  by 
placing  her  fingers  lightly  on  the  speaker's  lips.  The 
easiest  method  of  communicating  with  her,  however, 
was  still  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  or  finger 
spelling,  in  common  use  among  the  deaf  everywhere. 

Of  course,  the  deaf  person  with  sight  looks  at  the 
fingers  of  his  companion.  As  Helen  could  not  do  that 
she  employed,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  her  almost 
miraculous  sense  of  touch.  That  is,  she  would  put  her 
fingers  lightly  over  the  hand  of  the  person  with  whom 
she  was  talking  and  in  that  way  got  the  words  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  spelled.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  she 
never  waited  for  all  of  the  letters  but  that  her  alert  mind 

enabled  her  to  run  ahead  of 
the  speller  and  divine  the 
words,  and  even  the  sentences, 
long  before  they  were  com- 
pleted. 
I  was  familiar  with  the 
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manual  alphabet  and  after  being  introduced  to  Helen 
started  a  little  conversation  by  saying  that  like  herself 
I  was  a  Southerner,  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
interest  her  immediately.  Further  talk  was  prevented  at 
the  moment  and  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  the  next 
morning,  when  I  found  her  in  the  library  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  her  new  friends.  I  recalled  having  heard 
that  she  remembered  people  by  their  characteristic  way 
of  shaking  hands  and,  with  the  curiosity  of  youth,  de- 
cided to  test  the  truth  of  that  claim.  So,  without  making 
any  other  effort  to  identify  myself,  I  went  over  and 
grasped  her  hand. 

Sure  enough,  she  knew  me  at  once. 

"Oh,  it's  Robbie  from  Tennessee,"  she  said.  And 
added,  "We  are  going  to  be  great  friends,  Robbie." 

Then  we  began  to  talk  about  our  native  South.  I 
told  her  of  having  been  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  her 
home  town,  where  there  is  a  famous  spring  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  I  described  with 
considerable  detail  how  the  water  came  boiling  out  of 
the  ground  in  tremendous  volume  and  then  went 
thundering  down  the  hillside  as  a  little  river. 

To  my  surprise  Helen  not  only  nodded  assent  to  all 

I  said,  but  added  a  number  of  particulars  which  I  had 

overlooked.  She  had  never  seen  the  spring.  But  she  had 

been  there,  had  been  told  about  it,  and  then  in  some 

_  inexplicable  manner  had  visualized  the  scene  perfectly. 

HOW  her  sense  of  touch  compares  in  acuteness  with 
that  of  other  blind  people  I  am  unable  to  say.  It 
was  certainly  the  marvel  of  the  whole  school.  She  easily 
read  words  written  on  a  blackboard  by  tracing  the  chalk 
marks  with  her  finger,  provided  the  lines  were  made 
heavily  on  a  perfectly  clean  board.  With  our  eyes  closed, 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  could  so  much  as  locate  one  of 
the  letters. 

She  played  an  excellent  game  of  checkers  on  a  spe- 
cially constructed  board.  The  squares  contained  holes  in 
which  the  men  could  be  fitted,  thus  enabling  her  to  run 
her  hands  over  the  surface  without  disturbing  the  pieces. 
The  black  men  were  round  on  top  and  the  red  flat,  and 
a  little  knob  fastened  in  the  center  distinguished  the 
kings  from  the  common.  With  a  few  swift  passes  of  her 
magical  fingers  she  would  learn  the  position  of  all  the 
men  on  the  board  after  each  move  of  her  opponent  and 
quickly  make  her  own  move. 

She  was  full  of  fun  and  enjoyed  a  bit  of  nonsense  as 
well  as  anyone.  It  so  happened  that  my  own  sense  of 
humor  found  frequent  expression  in  exaggeration.  Helen, 
to  whom  this  style  of  speech  evidently  was  something 
entirely  new,  at  first  was  merely  astonished,  then 
amused,  and  finally  came  to  answer  me  in  kind.  Thus 
my  remark  that  we  were  having  for  dessert  a  strawberry 
shortcake  half  a  mile  long  brought  the  quick  rejoinder, 
"Why,  that's  only  a  hundred  yards  for  each  of  us!" 

Her  skill  in  the  use  of  words  made  her  ready  at 
repartee.  Once  I  asked  her  if  she  had  finished  her  work 
for  the  day. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  have  discharged  all  my  duties." 


"Were  they  so  naughty,"  I  said,  "that  you  had  to 
discharge  them?" 

"Well,  it  would  have  been  very  naughty  if  I  had  not 
discharged  them,"  she  answered.  "Besides,"  she  added 
with  mock  seriousness,  "isn't  this  the  place  where  the 
young  idea  is  taught  how  to  shoot?" 

A    DEAR  old  lady  of  seventy,  a  Mrs.  Gallaudet,  who 
herself  was  extremely  hard  of  hearing,  gave  a  recep- 
tion in  Helen's  honor  and  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion 
got  out  a  printed  list  of  the  guests  with  a  few  words  con- 
cerning each.  I  began  reading  it  to  Helen: 

Miss  Helen  Keller Who  is  deaf  and  blind 

Mr.  Robert  Moulton Who  is  deaf 

Mrs.  Gallaudet,  the  hostess Who  is  very  deaf 

At  this  point  Helen  suddenly  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  began  to  manifest  strong  symptoms  of 
suppressed  laughter.  It  was  not  until  we  were  on  our 
way  home  that  I  grasped  the  absurdity  of  the  uninten- 
tional comparison  between  the  hostess  and  myself. 

Helen  liked  to  have  a  hand  in  whatever  those  about 
her  were  doing.  Saturday  nights  at  the  school  usually 
were  devoted  to  programs  of  entertainment  gotten  up 
by  a  few  of  us  in  turn  for  the  others.  When  not  taking 
an  active  part,  Helen  invariably  was  the  most  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  audience.  And  the  more  nonsensi- 
cal and  extravagant  the  stunt,  the  greater  her 
amusement. 

I  recall  in  particular  her  hilarious  enjoyment  of  a 
little  act  which  one  of  the  other  boys  and  I  put  on.  We 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  burlesquing  in  pantomime  certain 
scenes  from  Macbeth.  With  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  who  agreed  to  read  the  passages  from  the  play 
and  thus  make  our  antics  clearer,  the  affair  was  kept  a 
dark  secret  from  everyone.  Loud  and  long,  therefore,  was 
the  laughter  when  we  appeared  in  homemade  costumes 
which  had  been  constructed  with  considerable  ingenuity 
and,  as  we  believed,  fidelity  to  the  mode  of  the  time,  out 
of  such  odds  and  ends  as  we  could  collect.  The  crown- 
ing touch  of  my  outfit  as  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  wig  of 
long  flaxen  hair  which  I  had  made  by  unravelling  pieces 
of  hempen  rope  and  sewing  the  strands  to  a  skull  cap. 

The  climax  of  the  skit  was  supposed  to  be  the  sleep- 
walking scene,  in  which  I  appeared  in  an  old  fash- 
ioned nightshirt,  barefooted,  and  carrying  a  lighted 
kerosene  lamp.  I  had  worked  out  what  I  considered 
some  very  effective  business  for  this  scene.  It  included 
Lady  Macbeth's  mishap  in  stepping  on  a  tack  and  her 
strenuous  efforts  to  pull  it  out,  first  with  her  fingers, 
next  her  teeth,  and  last  with  a  hammer;  then  the  dis- 
covery of  the  blood  stain  on  her  hand  and  her  equally 
desperate  efforts  to  remove  it  by  the  use,  in  turn,  of  an 
ink  eraser,  a  cake  of  sapolio,  a  sheet  of  sandpaper,  and 
a  carpenter's  plane,  finally  to  give  up  the  job  in  disgust. 
At  the  end  of  all  this  foolishness,  which  of  course  was 
described  to  her,  Helen  was  holding  her  sides. 

Later  it  was  decided  to  give  a  play  in  which  all  of 
the  pupils,  including  Helen,  would  have  speaking  parts. 
Helen  could  not  get  her  cues  (Continued  on  page  349) 
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American  Library  Association 


THE  WELL  TRAVELED  BOOK 

In  spite  of  ingenious  methods  of  library  extension— such  as  the  Tom  Thumb  county  branch  and  the  book  van  drawn  up 
at  the  Corners  store— country  people  have  only  one  chance  in  four  of  setting  their  hands  on  a  public  library  book 


Can  We  Afford  to  Read  Books? 


BY  LYMAN  BRVSON 


"H 


OW  do  librarians 
get  this  way? 
I've  been  up  here 
seven  times  for  that  book 
and  you  say  there's  thirty 
people  still  ahead  of  me. 

How  do  you  expect  us  young  people  to  find  out  any- 
thing? We've  got  to  clean  up  after  you  old  folks  get 
through  and  we  want  to  know  how." 

The  young  man  paused  for  breath  and  glared.  The 
librarian  could  not  think  of  a  good  answer.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  gray  hair  or  two  that  made  her  one  of  the 
guilty  elder  generation.  And  she  wanted  the  boy  to  have 
the  book. 

This  happened  in  New  Jersey.  If  the  discontented  stu- 
dent had  lived  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  any 
public  place  where  he  could  go  and  demand  enlighten- 
ment. Or  he  might  have  lived  in  Chicago  and  wanted 
something  new  on  politics  or  economics.  For  four  years 
the  public  library  of  Chicago,  the  largest  city  system  in 
the  world,  did  not  buy  a  new  book.  Not  one. 

When  that  system  did  put  new  books  in  its  stacks  and 
discarded  some  of  the  dingy,  tattered  remnants  that  had 
been  pathetically  trying  to  do  their  duty,  it  was  because 
the  state  legislature  of  Illinois  had  given  Chicago  its 
share  of  a  $600,000  fund.  In  response  to  the  determined 
clamor  of  librarians  and  the  friends  of  libraries,  that  sum 
was  voted  J  ,r  library  aid.  When  the  new  books  arrived, 
there  were  celebrations  all  over  the  city.  It  is  reported 
thai  children  even  stayed  away  from  ihe  movies  that 
afternoon  to  crowd  into  ihe  library  branches.  From  one 
branch,  700  bright-faced  youngsters  went  away  with  700 
bright  new  books.  The  library  was  beginning  again  to 
mean  something  to  them. 

This  is  not  an  indictment  or  any  comment  whatever 
upon  the  municipal  politics  and  finance  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  That  city  is  only  one  of  many  that  chose  to 
save  a  small  fraction  of  one  cent  of  their  lax  dollar  by 
buying  themselves  no  books.  What  happened  to  the  pub- 
lic library  there  is  typical  of  events  in  the  realm  of  books 
all  over  the  United  States.  Because  of  what  has  happened 
to  their  work,  librarians  have  been  taking  stock  of  their 
resources,  of  their  friends  and  of  themselves. 

When  they  meet  in  Richmond,  Va.  this  month  (May 
11-16)  for  the  annual  American  Library  Association  con- 
ference, they  will  have  before  them  a  good  many  impres- 
sive figures  descriptive  of  their  accomplishments  for  the 
decade  1926-1936.  For  the  first  half  of  that  time  they 
were  making  steady  progress.  For  the  last  six  years 
librarians  have  been  getting  better,  but  libraries  have 


45,130,098  Americans  haven't  read  any  good 
books  lately  if  they  had  to  set  them  From  a  public 
library.  Mr.  Bryson  discovered  that  state  expendi- 
tures on  books  vary  From  $1  per  capita  to  1  cents 


been  getting  worse.  Libra- 
rians are  properly  described 
as  people  who  hand  out 
books  and  encourage  the 
reading  wants  of  the  gen- 
eral public  just  for  the 

benevolent  purpose  of  satisfying  those  wants  when  they 
get  them  roused.  Now  they  are  in  the  situation  of  many 
other  public  servants.  Their  vision  of  what  they  might 
do  and  ought  to  do  has  been  constantly  enlarged  during 
a  time  when  the  possibilities  of  achievement  have  been 
constantly  narrowing. 

Few  of  us  in  well-cared-for  centers,  where  books 
are  taken  for  granted  and  the  local  monument  to 
Andrew  Carnegie  is  just  around  the  corner,  know  the 
spotly  irregularity  of  library  development.  Even  before 
the  beginning  of  the  depression  the  public  libraries  were 
not  keeping  up  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  There 
were  not  enough  books,  not  enough  trained  workers, 
not  enough  service.  And  it  is  the  lack  of  service  that  is 
most  distressing  to  those  who  believe  in  good  reading  as 
a  civic  necessity.  The  modern  librarian  has  no  interest  in 
books  that  stay  on  the  shelf.  They  ought  to  be  in  circu- 
lation. A  book  in  somebody's  hands  may  not  necessarily 
mean  an  idea  in  somebody's  head  but  it  is  as  close  to  the 
consummation  as  the  librarian's  devices  can  get.  And  we 
have  had  enough  good  service  in  some  places  to  know 
what  it  would  mean  if  there  could  be  enough  for 
everybody. 

THERE  is  a  poetic  fitness  in  the  fact  that  most  work- 
ing librarians  are  women.  As  we  come  more  and 
more  to  depend  on  rational  thinking  and  pertinent  facts 
to  solve  personal  problems,  we  learn  to  go  to  books  for 
counsel.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  books  is  a  vast,  mapless 
forest  to  the  amateur  and  we  need  the  friendly  help  of 
someone  who  can  lead  us  around.  We  are  doing  very 
much  what  our  forefathers  did  when  they  consulted  a 
wise  old  tribal  mother  and  asked  for  the  lore  of  the 
ancients  as  applied  to  their  special  perplexity.  To  be  sure, 
the  librarian  is  no  mumbling  crone;  she  is  as  likely  to  be 
disturbingly  young  and  charming,  but  she  has  an  ageless, 
impersonal  sympathy  and  a  sometimes  touching  belief 
that  if  she  tries  hard  enough  she  can  find  the  right  an- 
swer for  us — in  print. 

Real  service  can  begin  at  the  beginning.  There  are 
places  where  a  baby  is  introduced  to  the  public  library, 
through  its  mother  as  proxy,  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  In 
Concordia  Parish,  La.  for  example,  the  arrival  of  a  new 
baby  is  notified  to  the  public  library  by  the  health  officer. 
The  mother  receives  pamphlets  on  the  care  and  feeding 
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of  this  potential   reader  through  the 
mail.  She  is  later  invited  to  come  and 
look  over  the  helps  on  bringing  up  in- 
fants that  the  library  has  on  hand.  These  "library  babies" 
are  likely  to  become  habitues  of  the  children's  reading 
room  as  soon  as  they  can  recognize  a  picture  as  some- 
thing to  be  looked  at  rather  than  swallowed. 

Similar  service  to  groups  of  parents  (in  all  such  cases 
"parent"  usually  means  "mother")  are  offered  by  li- 
braries in  many  other  places.  In  Oakland,  Calif,  eighteen 
special  collections  circulate  to  study  groups.  In  Urbana, 
111.  the  study  groups  not  only  use  the  public  collections 
of  books  and  pamphlets  and  study  guides  but  reciprocate 
by  buying  books  with  their  own  funds  and  giving  them 
to  the  city. 

A  "library  baby"  or  any  other  kind  of  youngster  is 
likely  to  learn  some  lessons  in  democracy  if  he  becomes 
a  book  borrower.  He  need  not  be  a  homeless  wanderer, 
as  Jim  Tully  once  was,  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
Tully's  remark  that  the  library  is  "the  one  real  democ- 
racy in  America."  He  may  not  be  seeking  a  warm,  well- 
lighted  room  and  a  word  of  human  sympathy.  He  may 
have  a  pleasant  home  and  a  few  books  of  his  own.  His 
school  may  be  congenial  to  his  growing  mental  life. 
Nonetheless,  in  a  public  filling  station  for  intellectual 
refreshment,  where  he  enters  as  an  independent  individ- 
ual but  shares  in  the  public  ownership  and  use  of  very 
precious  things,  he  is  learning  how  our  cultural  wealth 
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When  books  are  plentiful  they  are 
not  neglected  by  the  young  readers 


Lewis  W.  Mine 

may  be  wisely  socialized.  He  is  ac- 
quainting himself  with  high  standards 
of  public  service.  All  this,  provided  he 
is  lucky  enough  to  live  in  a  large  town,  or  in  an  eastern 
village.  Not  if  he  is  one  of  the  three  out  of  four  rural 
youths  who  have  no  such  chance.  « 

EBRARIANS  may  be  pessimists  about  that  hypo- 
thetical but  terrifying  creature  known  as  the  tax- 
payer, or  about  elected  officials,  or  about  publishers,  or 
even  about  authors,  but  they  are  not  given  to  pessimism 
about  people  in  general.  They  have  been  balked  and 
hampered  in  their  work  for  the  last  five  years  but  it  has 
not  been  by  the  indifference  of  their  patrons.  They  have 
seen  millions  of  people  tura  to  them  for  help  in  a  time 
of  trouble. 

Money  has  been  scarce  and  other  amusements  are 
costly.  Why  not  borrow  a  book?  There  is  evidence  that 
the  old  custom  of  reading  aloud  to  the  family  has  been 
revived  in  a  good  many  homes.  Books  suitable  for  that 
pleasant  purpose  are  often  asked  for.  There  are  amusing 
tales  of  how  some  modern  novels,  subjected  to  this  test 
of  catholic  appeal,  have  brought  on  family  ructions  in- 
stead of  fireside  applause.  Passages  that  were  quite  ac- 
ceptable as  realism  or  satire  to  younger  members  have 
caused  grandfather  to  retire  before  bedtime  with  red  ears 
and  a  choked  down  expletive.  But  these  reading  parties 
have  brought  understanding  also,  on  both  sides. 

SURVEV  GRAPHIC 
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Money  is  scarce — where  can  we  find 
out  how  to  cut  down  expenses?  Books 
on  household  budgeting,  consumer's 
cooperatives,  home  manufacturing,  have  been  in  demand. 
Occupations  that  will  pay  a  little,  even  if  not  a  sufficient 
income,  are  revived  by  the  use  of  borrowed  books.  How 
to  breed  dogs,  chickens,  rabbits,  pigeons.  How  to  grow 
mushrooms  and  rare  plants.  What  do  you  feed  to  gup- 
pies  and  what  is  the  best  market  for  tropical  fish  if  we 
can  raise  some?  These  are  things  people  have  asked 
about.  Not  only  gardens  but  heating  plants,  interiors  and 
whole  houses  have  been  made  over  by  restless  men  and 
women  who  could  not  stand  idleness  and  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  think  that  a  library  book  or  two  might 
tell  them  how  to  make  profitable  use  of  unemployed  time. 

When  jobs  have  come  within  reach,  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  a  borrowed  book,  hastily  read,  has  helped  a 
candidate  to  put  himself  almost  overnight  into  a  mood  to 
ask  for  a  chance  to  do  something  he  had  never  thought 
of  before.  A  musician  in  Minneapolis  changed  himself 
into  an  expert,  more  or  less,  on  Diesel  engines.  A  younger 
man  in  the  same  city  set  up  a  radio  repair  shop  equipped 
with  the  technical  knowledge  that  could  be  got  out  of 
borrowed  manuals.  A  little  learning  has  often  proved  to 
be  a  "way  out." 

Library  reading  is  not  all  practical,  however.  These 
practical  needs  are  very  real  and  library  service  seems 
sometimes  in  these  days  to  be  largely  a  kind  of  trouble 


Bare  shelves — a  bona  fide  "Children's 
Collection"  in  t  Boston  library,  1932 


shooting.  But  many  other  people,  pros- 
perous or  poor,  have  asked  for  litera- 
ture on  subjects  that  seemed  to  have 
remote  connection,  if  any,  with  their  daily  work.  From 
Evanston,  111.  comes  an  analysis  of  adult  reading  that 
shows  something  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary  interests 
of  ordinary  men  and  women.  Five  advertising  men  took 
out  books  on  botany,  English  poetry,  United  States  his- 
tory, and  added  some  fiction.  Considering  the  imagina- 
tions and  devices  of  advertising  men  these  may  perhaps 
have  all  had  practical  usefulness  to  them.  But  two  book- 
keepers walked  away,  one  with  the  works  of  Heinrich 
Heine  and  another  with  a  history  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Six  clerks  scattered  their  patronage  over  a  list  that  in- 
cluded biography,  fiction,  and  books  on  birds,  emotions, 
instincts,  and  the  history  of  Texas.  Three  domestic  ser- 
vants wanted  to  know  about  anatomy  and  athletics,  but 
took  some  novels  along  too.  Eight  engineers  patronized 
the  shelves  for  some  technical  works  but  included  fiction. 
One  minister  wanted  a  book  on  Canada,  another  a  book 
on  games  of  chance.  Four  stenographers  appeared  to  be 
looking  forward  but  in  different  directions.  They  asked 
for  novels,  songs,  and  books  on  the  care  of  children, 
cooking,  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States  and 
ocean  travel. 

Lists  like  these,  interesting  jumbles  of  ideas  and  pur- 
poses and  groping  desires,  could  be  endlessly  produced. 
They  show  the  well  established  tendency  among  all  kinds 
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of  people  who  can  get  at  public  collections  to  "go  and 
get  a  book  about  it"  whenever  they  glimpse  a  new  facet 
of  the  world,  or  feel  a  new  frustration,  or  stir  with  a  new 
ambition.  But  it  would  be  entirely  false  to  picture  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  happy  satisfied  readers. 
Many  of  them  get  what  they  want.  Most  of  them  do  not. 
Thirty-seven  out  of  every  hundred  American  citizens — 
the  fact  cannot  be  too  often  called  to  mind — can  get  no 
help  at  all.  Many  of  the  other  sixty-three  can  get  some 
books  but  very  often  not  the  books  they  need. 

BEFORE  1929,  progress  was  being  made  in  the  en- 
thusiasm and  flexibility  of  library  work  and  in  the 
extension  of  book  service  to  more  and  more  people.  But 
in  1936  there  are  actually  more  American  citizens  with- 
out any  library  service  at  all  than  there  were  in  1926, 
although  the  percentage  has  gone  down  from  43  to  37. 
Some  cause  for  congratulation  perhaps,  but  not  much 
when  one  considers  how  much  more  eagerly  people  are 
reading.  In  1936  there  were  45,130,098  people  without 
public  library  service.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  45,069,897. 

If  these  millions  were  distrib- 
uted it  might  perhaps  be  less  dis- 
turbing. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  rural  people,  those  on  farms 
and  in  villages  of  less  than  2500 
population,  are  generally  de- 
prived of  publicly  supplied  read- 
ing matter.  One  third  of  the 
counties  in  the  United  States 
have  not  a  public  library  within 
their  borders.  A  young  man  or 
woman  growing  up  in  a  rural 
community  in  America  today 
has  one  chance  in  four  of  being 
in  a  place  where  books  are  avail- 
able. That  is  to  say,  three  quar- 
ters of  our  rural  people  have  no 
service.  Generally  speaking,  the 

North  and  East  are  better  off  than  the  South,  although 
California  and  the  west  coast  rank  high.  An  unenviable 
eminence  is  accorded  to  West  Virginia  where  88  percent 
of  the  people  have  no  public  library  service  whatever. 

These  figures  show  the  distribution  of  libraries.  More 
striking  contrasts  are  indicated  when  one  looks  at  ex- 
penditures for  library  purposes.  For  a  long  time  the 
leaders  of  the  profession  have  been  saying  that  one  dol- 
lar per  person  was  a  fair  public  library  budget  for  any 
community.  In  1935  one  state,  Massachusetts,  had  at- 
tained it.  And  on  the  basis  of  spending  one  dollar  and 
eight  cents  for  each  person  in  the  state,  and  having  a 
library  in  nearly  every  town,  Massachusetts  succeeded  in 
circulating  7.77  books  per  person.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  was  Arkansas  where  2  cents  a  person  was  spent 
on  total  library  service  and  .39  of  a  book  per  person  was 
circulated  from  public  centers.  Alabama  managed  to 
rake  up  6  cents  per  person,  Arizona  7  cents,  Georgia  7 
cents,  Louisiana  6  cents,  New  Mexico  5  cents,  West  Vir- 
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ginia  6  cents,  and  Mississippi  2  cents.  The  average  for 
all  the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  was  37  cents. 
The  average  book  circulation  was  3.67  volumes  per  capita, 
per  year. 

There  are  other  ways  of  stating  the  situation  which 
make  it  appear  somewhat  more  satisfactory.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  decade  from  1926  to  1936,  the  circulation  of 
books  was  doubled.  The  most  interesting  aspect  of  that 
fact  is  that  the  large  increase  in  circulation  was  due  not 
so  much  to  better  equipment  or  to  more  available  books 
as  to  the  aggressiveness,  skill  and  imagination  of  the 
librarians  who  worked  hard  at  the  job  of  getting  good 
use  out  of  what  they  had. 

A  direct  attack  upon  the  rural  situation  was  begun  a 
generation  ago.  The  idea  of  county  libraries  took  hold  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1936,  there  were  231  county 
libraries  scattered  over  thirty-five  states.  Some  systems, 
like  the  one  in  California,  for  example,  depend  upon 
scattered  deposits  of  books  in  any  kind  of  a  shelter  where 
they   can   be   put.   Books    in   farm   kitchens,   books    in 
abandoned  pump  houses,  books  in 
shops  and  barns.  This  corresponds 
to    the    modern    development    of 
branches  scattered  out  from  a  cen- 
tral library  building,  the  result  of 
a     professional     conviction     that 
books  must  be  put  where  people 
will   stumble  over   them.   So   the 
county  library  systems  are  ways  of 
getting  the  books  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  remote  and  out  of  the 
way  farm  homes.  In  other  states, 
particularly  New  Jersey,  the  dis- 
tribution   is   achieved   by   mobile 
book  trucks;  librarians  with  books 
as  ammunition  are  organized  in 
flying  squadrons. 
A  still  more  advanced  idea   is 

American  Library  Association  to    have    an    "R.L.D."    If   We    have 

the    R.F.D.,    rural    free    delivery, 

why  not  have  also  a  rural  library  delivery?  It  is  only 
forty  years  since  the  United  States  postal  system  began 
delivering  letters  to  farmers  at  their  homes.  Forty  years 
ago,  small  appropriations  for  rural  mail  delivery  were 
bitterly  opposed.  Now  we  pay  a  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year  for  R.F.D.  service  and  returns,  both  cultural  and 
economic,  amply  justify  the  cost.  If  mail  is  carried  at 
public  expense  to  people  on  farms  why  not  books  also? 
The  "bookmobiles"  of  the  county  library  systems  have 
gone  far  enough  to  prove  that  much  more  reading  would 
be  done  in  isolated  homes  if  the  books  were  brought  to 
the  doorstep.  More  than  forty  county  library  systems 
have  such  travelling  collections  in  use.  Agricultural  exten- 
sion workers,  who  have  in  their  own  generation  of  de- 
velopment shown  how  much  good  can  be  gained  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  from  bringing  professional  advice  and 
cultural  expansion  to  rural  people,  are  strong  supporters 
of  rural  library  delivery. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  heroic  (Continued  on  page  342) 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S  — J  O  H  N     PALMER     GAVIT 


PUBLIC    ENEMY   NUMBER   ONE 


DR.  JEKYLL  and  Mr.  Hyde,  in  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  famous  story  were,  as  you  will  re- 
member, one  and  the  same  person;  or  if  you  will 
two  personalities  in  one  skin.  So  it  is  with  Public  Enemy 
Number  One.  He  is  not  any  individual,  nor  any  group 
of  individuals;  no  particular  man,  nor  any  nation  identi- 
fied or  identifiable  on  any  map.  The  nearest  you  can 
come  to  seeing  him  in  the  flesh  is  by  looking  in  a  mirror; 
the  best  acquaintance  you  can  get  with  him  is  by  study 
of  yourself;  but  he  dwells  as  well  and  as  intimately  in 
the  heart  of  every  other  person.  The  name  we  mostly 
know  him  by  is  "ME."  He  is,  within  himself,  as  Walt 
Whitman  said,  "as  good  as  the  best  and  as  bad  as  the 
worst."  "But  for  the  grace  of  God,  there  goes"  . .  whoever 
it  was.  But  his  power  for  either  good  or  evil  is  intensified 
geometrically  by  association  in  groups — neighborhoods, 
mobs,  nations:  directly  as,  let  us  say,  the  nth  power  of 
the  number  involved.  He  is  a  spirit,  a  very  ancient,  per- 
haps immortal  spirit;  springing  into  being  with  the  spark 
of  volition  initiating  the  existence  of  any  entity — that 
force  which  resists  disintegration,  fighting  against  en- 
vironment to  maintain  itself  in  its  Me-ness.  He  is  there- 
fore imbedded,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  people 
and  things,  and  he  is  beneficent  or  evil,  god  or  demon, 
creative  and  protective,  or  destructive,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  moving.  One  way  he  makes  for 
happiness,  the  other  way  for  misery.  In  his  human  guise 
he  has  slogans  and  mottoes,  such  as  "Every  man  for  him- 
self and  devil  take  the  hindmost,"  "I  look  out  for  Num- 
ber One,"  "Self-preservation  is  the  First  Law  of  Nature," 
and  "Let  George  do  it."  And  the  abuse  of  "Safety  First." 
Also  he  has  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  In  the  larger 
fields,  perhaps  his  favorite  in  one  aspect  of  him  is  "My 
Country,  right  or  wrong."  Which  simmers  down  at  last, 
through  "my  State,"  "my  town,"  "my  family,"  to  "ME, 
right  or  wrong."  But  as  Dr.  Jekyll  he  puts  it,  "My 
Country,  when  right  to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong  to 
be  put  right."  Mr.  Hyde  is  a  super-patriot,  cloaking  his 
scoundrelism  in  bunting  of  flags;  "my"  country  taking 
care  of  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang:  Dr. 
Jekyll  understands  the  time  o'day  in  the  world,  and 
recognizes  that  Responsibility  is  the  other  name  of 
Power;  rejoicing  and  cooperating  in  every  effort  to  better 
the  relationships  of  men  and  nations. 

T  UST  now,  pretty  much  all  over  the  world,  Mr.  Hyde 
is  on  the  rampage,  exemplifying  that  primitive  in- 
stinct which  sees  in  everybody  else  a  potential  enemy. 
That  feeling  embodied  in  the  word  "alien,"  which  in  the 
Latin  original  alius  means  simply  "other";  in  the  word 
"enemy,"  which  used  to  be  in-amicus — or  not-friend. 
Across  the  artificial,  imaginary  lines,  unknown  to  nature, 
called  "national  boundaries,"  men  who  could,  and  at 
heart  desire  to  help  each  other  and  forward  their  com- 
mon welfare,  with  unutterable  stupidity  threaten  each 
other  with  destruction  intensified  by  the  machinery  and 


technique  of  "civilization,"  incited  at  each  other's  throats 
by  ephemeral  leaders  equally  stupid  in  their  imagination 
that  they  themselves  may  profit  by  misguiding  their 
peoples;  some  of  them  really  believing  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  what  they  do.  Even  within  their  own  territories 
they  inflame  every  occasion  for  division,  magnifying 
imaginary  differences  of  "race"  or  economic  interest  or 
religious  belief  and  tradition;  until  the  whole  world  is 
in  paralyzing  confusion,  and  it  even  seems  sometimes 
as  if  it  must  suffer  yet  another  horrible  lesson  to  teach 
the  unity  and  interdependence  of  mankind. 

"V7"ET  Dr.  Jekyll,  builder  and  conciliator,  embodiment 
-*-  of  the  positive  current,  has  his  witnesses,  urgently 
struggling  to  bring  men  to  their  senses;  and  even  those 
striving  with  old  barbaric  battle-cries  to  set  us  back  into 
the  darkness  whence  we  seemed  to  be  emerging  by  pain- 
ful inches,  plead  their  alibis  in  terms  unheard  of  in  the 
old  days  when  brute  force  was  respectable.  The  very 
fact  that  they  apologize,  however  hypocritically,  acknowl- 
edges their  shame;  in  the  long  run  their  very  insane 
violence  will  defeat  them.  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  how- 
ever their  reincarnation  may  upset  the  world  for  a  space, 
are  hopelessly  out  of  date. 

Just  now  the  hot  heads  in  the  Japanese  army  thought 
to  stifle  still  further  the  sanity  and  good  will  which  abide 
in  the  true  heart  of  the  Japanese  people,  by  assassination 
of  those  in  the  government  who  represented  them,  hop- 
ing to  get  greater  influence  around  the  Throne.  They 
failed,  as  it  seems  at  the  moment,  because  on  that  throne, 
however  shrouded  its  loftiness  in  the  clouds  of  divinity, 
sits  a  man,  Hirohito  son  of  Taisho,  35  years  old  and  the 
first  Japanese  emperor  who  ever  saw  any  country  but 
his  own.  In  the  spring  of  1921,  before  taking  over  rule 
as  regent  for  five  years  during  his  imperial  father's  in- 
capacity, he  visited  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy; 
a  year  later  the  present  King  Edward  VIII  (then  Prince 
of  Wales)  returned  his  visit.  Upon  ascending  the  throne 
ten  years  ago  he  announced  that  his  reign  would  be 
"Showa — Light  and  Peace,"  devoted  to  harmony  and 
enlightenment  at  home  and  amity  with  other  nations. 
Without  pretending  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  Japa- 
nese politics,  and  well  aware  of  the  still  overwhelming 
dominance  in  Japan  of  the  army  and  navy  militarists, 
one  may  take  heart  from  Hirohito's  selection  as  prime 
minister,  his  representative  at  the  head  of  government, 
of  another  young  man,  Koki  Hirota,  who,  having 
traveled  widely,  serving  diplomacy  in  America,  England, 
the  Netherlands  and  Soviet  Russia,  even  better  than  his 
emperor  understands  today's  outer  world.  Even  the 
badgered  Chinese  welcomed  his  appointment.  With 
fingers  crossed  one  notes  that  there  was  forthwith  a 
"purge"  of  the  army;  hears  the  softer  words  addressed 
to  and  about  Russia.  It  is  no  small  task  that  confronts 
Hirota — to  restore  to  Japan  the  aspect  of  a  modern  na- 
tion, as  contrasted  with  that  of  an  old  barbarism 
equipped  with  modern  weapons.  He  is  still  hampered 
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by  cabinet  colleagues  of  the  Old  Guard;  still  the  poison 
of  hyper-nationalism,  embittered  by  fear  of  the  outside 
world  especially  our  own  country,  rankles;  the  old  ir- 
reconcilable Samurai  spirit  still  wears  the  cloak  of 
patriotism  and,  proudly  fearful,  sees  in  every  compromise 
a  weakness.  And  fire  smolders  angrily  upon  the  vaguely 
defined  borders  of  Mongolia,  behind  which  half  a  mil- 
lion soldiers  of  the  Soviets  encamp — likewise  fearing. 

pEAR  hangs  also  over  the  West,  where  newly  defiant 
•*•  Germany,  tormented  both  without  and  within  by 
the  memory  and  consequences  of  defeat  in  war,  and 
pledge-ignoring  Italy,  threaten  the  half-established  peace. 
The  French,  both  jealous  and  afraid,  with  half  a  mind  to 
go  it  alone;  the  Belgians,  still  bleeding  from  the  outrages 
of  twenty  years  ago;  the  Netherlands  and  even  Switzer- 
land with  no  insurance  save  old  promises  whose  worth 
both  Germany  and  Italy  have  heavily  discounted;  the 
nations  of  the  Little  Entente  carved  out  of  old  Austria- 
Hungary  and  anxious  for  their  young  lives  ...  all  fear- 
ing. France  has  spent  countless  millions  in  fortifying  her 
German  border.  To  agree  upon  joint  demilitarization  on 
both  sides,- as  Hitler  has  proposed  would  waste  all  that. 
The  French  temperamentally  dislike  to  waste.  Besides, 
who  values  a  Hitler  promise?  Or  Mussolini's? 

In  England,  as  ever  holding  a  mighty  balance  of 
power  and  perhaps  the  fate  of  Europe,  there  is  fear.  And 
there  is  a  deep  split  in  the  government,  between  the  old 
stand-pat  generation  and  the  younger,  of  which  the  new 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robert  Anthony  Eden,  is  type  and 
spokesman.  A  letter  now  before  me,  from  an  exception- 
ally well  informed  source  in  Europe,  says  on  this  point: 

.  .  .  Eden's  group  wants  to  keep  to  a  mediating  and  mod- 
erate course,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  and  extend 
the  League  of  Nations.  Sooner  or  later  the  balance  must 
weigh  over  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  effect  will  be 
of  emphatic  importance  to  the  European  situation.  ...  In 
this  connection  it  is  of  interest  that  Alexander  Cadogan, 
formerly  of  the  Political  Section  of  the  League  Secretariat 
under  Sir  Eric  Drummond  as  Secretary  General,  is  expected 
to  replace  Sir  Robert  Vansittart  as  executive  secretary  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  This  would  mean  a  shift  from  the  "pro- 
Ally"  to  the  "pro-League"  side. 

Practically,  and  despite  all  the  noise  and  rumors,  the 
actual  conditions — including  the  failure  of  France  to 
jump,  as  some  of  the  French  hot  heads  demanded,  im- 
mediately into  mobilization  to  resist  by  threat  of  force 
Germany's  "invasion"  of  her  own  Rhineland— all  the 
conditions  point  to  a  considerably  extended  period  of 
conferences;  however  made  the  more  difficult  and  pre- 
carious by  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  suspicion  and  the 
staggering,  beggaring  expenditure  for  "preparedness." 
Conferences  economic  and  financial,  political — yes  and 
military — in  which  all  will  be  equals :  Germany  has  seen 
to  that.  Conferences  in  which,  and  in  whose  outcome, 
these  United  States  will  be  profoundly  concerned. 

The  inherent  difficulty,  imperilling  any  reasonable 
basis  for  peace,  is  that  Mr.  Hyde  does  not  believe  in 
peace.  War  is  one  of  his  addictions.  To  be  more  specific, 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  in  the  West,  and  the  Japanese 
Samurai  in  the  East,  all  glorify  war  for  its  own  sake, 
regarding  it  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  "Na- 
tional Spirit."  In  Germany  and  Italy  babes  fresh  from 
the  mothers'  breasts  are  looked  upon  as  potential  cannon- 
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fodder:  the  little  boys  con  their  schoolbooks  between 
drillings  under  arms. 

But  be  not  deceived.  We  are  not  hearing,  for  they  are 
permitted  no  means  of  expression,  from  the  thousands 
of  good  men  and  women  in  Germany  and  Italy — and  in 
Japan  too — who  view  all  this  with  dismay  and  horror; 
of  fathers  and  mothers  in  desperation  at  the  corruption 
of  their  children  by  these  teachings;  who  do  their  best, 
at  great  peril  to  themselves,  to  offset  and  undermine 
them.  Dr.  Jekyll  is  not  dead  in  any  of  those  countries. 
His  day  will  come. 

TN  our  own  country  Mr.  Hyde  is  at  his  characteristic, 
•*-  divisive  work;  in  the  name  of  a  pseudo-Americanism 
trying  to  throttle  freedom  of  speech,  to  circumscribe 
education,  to  settle  industrial  disputes  by  force.  One  of 
his  favorite  activities  is  against  aliens  and  citizens  of 
foreign  birth,  whom  he  assumes  to  be  in  some  way  in- 
ferior. He  is  fond  for  example  of  asserting  that  crime  in 
the  United  States  is  largely  attributable  to  the  foreign 
born.  Well,  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  has  just  pub- 
lished figures  for  1935  showing  that  while  of  each  100,000 
foreign-born  whites  in  the  general  population  of  this 
country,  194.7  were  arrested,  the  corresponding  figure  for 
native-born  arrested  was  382.6!  The  native-born  were 
charged  with  approximately  four  times  as  many  robberies 
and  burglaries  as  the  foreign-born.  Arrests  on  suspicion 
showed  47  per  100,000  of  natives  to  17.6  of  foreign-born. 
So  much  for  the  "suspicious-looking  foreigner"  of  the 
fiction-writers!  In  only  two  of  the  27  categories  of  of- 
fenses listed  in  the  report  did  the  natives  fail  to  excel. 
In  respect  of  prostitution  and  commercialized  vice  natives 
exceeded  foreign-born  by  nearly  four  to  one.  Incidentally, 
since  Mr.  Hyde  is  front,  center  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  all  over  the  world,  let  us 
remind  him  that  statistics  from  departments  of  correction 
in  the  states  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
containing  approximately  four  fifths  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  for  the  year  ended  June  1935,  show 
that  the  percentage  of  Jews  committed  to  prison  is  con- 
siderably less  than  their  proportion  in  the  whole  popula- 
tion. In  New  York,  where  they  represent  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  population,  Jews  in  prison  were  5.1  percent. 

But,  leaving  all  that,  let  us  not  forget  that  simply  in- 
calculable is  the  service  rendered  to  this  country  in  peace 
and  war  by  such  as  we  call  "foreigners"— -even  aliens. 
Right  now  a  woman  doctor,  Ruby  S.  Hirose,  native-born 
of  Japanese  immigrant  parents,  has  caught  the  attention 
of  the  medical  world  with  her  development  of  vaccines 
for  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis,  hay  fever  and  com- 
mon colds.  She  is  only  one  example  of  what  a  "foreigner" 
can  do  in  the  still  relatively  free  and  liberal  atmosphere 
of  America  from  which  Mr.  Hyde  would  exclude  him. 
In  the  old  phrase,  Mr.  Hyde  is  habitually  given  to  "biting 
off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face." 

Goodness  and  badness  are  not  things  absolute,  con- 
fined by  themselves  in  water-tight  compartments.  Or 
in  men.  Mr.  Hyde  is  Dr.  Jekyll  at  his  worst.  Cancers,  so 
the  doctors  say,  are  the  highest  type  of  body  cells,  gone 
rampaging  off  the  reservation,  and  as  Robert  Pollok  put 
it,  misusing  "the  livery  of  the  court  of  Heaven  to  serve 
the  Devil  in." 
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THERE    is    no    more 
fascinating    question 
than  that  which  asks 
whether  human  history  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sequence  of 
causes  and  effects  or  mainly 
as  a  chaos  of  accidents  and 
personalities.    There    is    no 

more  disturbing  question,  either.  1  don't  mean  to  go 
into  the  philosophical  aspects  of  the  problem  for  fear  I 
should  never  come  out  again.  What  I  really  want  to 
know  is  whether  people  like  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Ed- 
ward Grey,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Lenin,  Hitler,  Musso- 
lini, Poincare,  Masaryk — the  reader  can  go  on  from  here 
as  far  as  he  likes — whether  people  like  these  are  causes 
or  effects.  If  they  are  causes  I  am,  frankly,  scared.  If 
they  are  effects  I  can  still  see  some  sense  in  building  an 
addition  to  the  house  and  paying  the  insurance  pre- 
miums when  they  fall  due. 

My  three  books  this  month  can  be  read  either  way, 
and,  in  order  to  do  my  full  duty  as  a  reviewer,  I  have 
read  them  both  ways.  Let  us  think  of  history  as  a  stream 
in  eternal  flood  and  of  the  men  whose  names  we  all 
know  as  great  trees  torn  from  the  banks  and  carried 
whirling  and  plunging  along.  The  rest  of  us  may  figure 
as  hen-coops,  dead  horses,  dead  cats— all  the  miscellane- 
ous litter  which  floats  upon  the  brown  water.  We  are  all 
carried  along,  great  men  and  little,  in  a  most  undignified 
fashion,  but  the  river  is  going  somewhere,  to  meet  the 
sea,  to  build  a  delta,  and  we  are  a  part  of  what  the  river 
is  doing.  In  this  light  history  is  a  kind  of  mud  in  suspen- 
sion, but  there  may  be  a  purpose  behind  it,  a  kind  of 
ultimate  glory  in  mud,  out  of  which  something  fair  to 
look  upon  may  in  the  end  shoot  up. 

If  we  follow  this  figure  we  see  the  years  since  the  late 
'eighties,  when  Henry  W.  Nevinson  was  still  a  young 
man,  to  the  present,  when  Hitler's  steel  hats  are  bobbing 
in  the  Rhineland,  and  Mussolini's  aviators  are  civilizing 
the  Ethiopians  with  poison  gas,  and  Stalin,  in  a  uniform 
as  plain  as  General  Grant's,  is  bossing  Russia  in  the  in- 
terests of  brotherhood  and  the  Taylor  plan,  as  a  turbid 
but  directional  flow.  We  see,  in  brief,  imperialism  and 
its  by-products.  We  see  imperialism  as  an  abstract  force 
which  rises,  reaches  a  crest  and  changes  into  something 
else.  It  has  changed  already,  for  the  imperialism  of 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  is  not  much  more  like  that  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain  than  it  is  like  communism. 

Henry  W.  Nevinson  is  the  admirable  archtype  of  that 
courageous,  humanitarian  and  supremely  intelligent 
liberalism  which  counteracted  the  excesses  of  the  older 
sort  of  imperialist.  He  is,  I  think,  the  very  quintessence 
of  democracy  at  its  bravest  and  best,  and  his  life's  story, 
here  condensed  and  arranged  out  of  the  three  volumes 
of  Changes  and  Chances,  warms  the  heart.  Here  is 
a  man — and  a  man  who  because  of  what  he  represents, 
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because  of  what  he  has  been 
and  is  rather  than  because 
of  what  he  has  done,  means 
more  to  civilization  than  any 
spurred  bully  or  inflated  dic- 
tator. Nevinson  in  young 
manhood  drilled  a  cadet 
company  but  he  never  led 

soldiers  into  action.  He  was  never  even  secure  in  a  job 
or  in  an  adequate  income.  He  was  shy,  sensitive,  a  lover 
of  nature.  Yet  when  he  came  to  speak  it  was  with  au- 
thority. Why?  Not  because  his  voice  was  louder  than 
other  men's  but  because  it  said  things  that  others  knew 
to  be  right  and  true.  He  couldn't  always  say  them — a 
journalist  without  capital  must  either  write  what  editors 
and  owners  will  print,  or  be  silent. 

BUT  though  he  couldn't  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the 
South  African  war  to  the  readers  of  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  he  told  a  goodly  part  of  it,  and  with 
others  of  his  kind  helped  undo  the  evil  that  England  had 
brought  to  pass  in  the  Transvaal.  He  went  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  investigated  and  exposed  the  slave  traffic  in 
Angola  and  the  Cocoa  Islands  of  San  Thome  and  Prin- 
cipe, and  after  years  had  passed  saw  the  ponderous  mass 
of  British  indifference  and  self-interest  moved  to  sup- 
press it;  he  brought  the  clear  light  of  his  intelligence  and 
gift  for  writing  to  the  interpretation  of  India;  he  wrote 
and  spoke  for  equal  suffrage;  he  told  as  much  truth 
about  the  World  War  as  the  censors  would  permit;  he 
told  the  truth  about  Ireland  in  the  wretched  days  when 
the  Black-and-Tans  were  runing  riot  there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  England  must  be  a  wiser  and  more 
humane  country  today  for  what  this  man  did,  said  and 
wrote,  yet  if  this  is  so  it  is  because  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  were  already  there  to  appeal  to,  and  because 
foreign  offices,  tricky  politicians,  wooden-headed  generals 
and  admirals  and  venal  newspaper  owners  do  not  speak 
for  all  or  most  of  their  supposed  constituents. 

And  yet  liberalism,  for  a  time,  failed.  Ireland  is  free 
but  India  is  not.  The  Boers  were  cruelly  defeated  and 
plundered,  though  afterwards  partially  liberated.  The 
World  War  did  occur,  against  the  interests  and  normal 
desires  of  the  millions  who  were  wounded,  impover- 
ished or  butchered  in  it.  The  unholy  peace  that  followed 
spawned  demagogues  in  England  and  France,  dictators 
in  most  of  the  rest  of  Europe  outside  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Holland  and  the  uniquely  blessed  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Gunther  gives  a  good  picture  of  what  that 
means  in  Inside  Europe.  It  so  happens  that  I  read 
Mr.  Gunther  after  reading  Mr.  Nevinson,  and  my  im- 
mediate impression  was  that  I  had  descended  into  an 
inferior  world — not  as  typified  by  Mr.  Gunther,  I  should 
add,  but  as  revealed  in  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Gunther 's 
discussion.  (Continued  on  page  334) 
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With  the  possible  exception  of  Masaryk  not  one  of  the 
dominant  personalities  in  Europe,  outside  of  Holland  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  seem  to  me,  as  Mr.  Gunther 
describes  them,  to  be  on  the  same  plane  of  civilization  with 
Nevinson.  None  seems  as  intelligent  or  as  scrupulous.  I  do 
not  except  Stalin,  that  arch-idol  of  the  Left.  Stalin,  as  Mr. 
Gunther  says,  "took  over  the  Russian  revolution  and  made 
it  work."  But  he  sacrificed  "human  values,"  and  offhand  I 
can  think  of  no  other  values  that  are  worth  the  breath 
necessary  to  describe  them.  If  that  job  is  not  undone,  not  by 
counter-revolution  but  by  the  recrudescence  of  tolerance  and 
freedom,  I  hope  no  one  will  come  knocking  at  my  door 
trying  to  sell  me  Stalin's  brand  of  communism. 

I  see  nothing  in  Nevinson's  book  or  Gunther 's  to  create  a 
faith  in  the  great-man  theory  of  history.  Mr.  White's  book 
on  Lenin,  written  simply  and  carrying  no  load  of  propa- 
ganda that  calls  for  excess  postage,  presents  a  more  difficult 
problem.  Lenin  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  terrific  men 
who  know  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it.  If  he  had 
not  existed  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Russian  Revolution 
would  not  have  taken  the  form  it  did,  and  Russia  today 
might  be  a  bourgeois  republic  or  a  Fascist  autocracy.  The 
Soviet  state  was  not  inevitable.  A  cold-blooded  fanatic,  who 
was  also  a  great  man,  was  required  to  bring  it  into  being. 

Yet  I  wonder,  and  shall  go  on  wondering,  despite  the 
thunders  on  the  left  and  right  to  which  we  are  all  exposed, 
whether  in  the  long,  long  years  of  history  Lenin  changed 
things  much.  Russia  was  certain  to  be  industrialized — it  is 
being  industrialized.  The  masses  in  an  industrial  country 
have  to  be  educated — Russia's  masses  are  being  educated. 
After  the  first  horrors  of  transition  from  a  rural  to  an  urban, 
an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  economy,  the  standard 
of  living  rises — it  seems  to  be  rising  in  Russia.  Those  who 
control  the  machines  in  an  industrial  economy  control  the 
people — they  control  them,  for  good  or  ill,  in  Russia.  Has 
anyone  good  cause  to  say  that  these  things  would  not  have 
happened  in  due  season  without  the  communism  of  Lenin, 
and  that  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  they  would  not  have 
produced  much  the  sort  of  society  that  Russia  will  actually 
have  at  the  end  of  those  periods  of  time? 

Compromise  moves  from  the  right  or  left,  redressing  the 
balance  of  history,  undoing  the  so-called  achievements  of 
great  men.  The  currents  shift  forever  and  ever,  now  swirling 
around  one  shore,  now  undermining  the  other,  but  the 
stream  goes  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Nevinson,  whose  book  somehow 
gives  me  courage,  abjures  the  dominant  role  of  reason  in 
human  affairs:  "She  rarely  leads  in  ordinary  life,  and  in 
wartime  never.  Fear,  passion,  hatred,  ignorance,  patriotism, 
profit  and  love  of  relations  all  beat  her  easily  in  the  race." 

Yet,  watching  this  turbulent  flow  of  human  affairs  as 
mirrored  in  three  books,  I  half  agree  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  with  some  modern  students  of  public  opinion  that  in 
the  end  the  mass  of  men  move  toward  the  discovery  and 
application  of  truth.  What  are  all  our  imperialisms  and  au- 
tocracies, our  wars  and  revolutions,  but  attempts  to  digest  a 
new  technology,  and  what  is  that  technology,  after  all,  but 
an  attempt  which  no  dictator  can  permanently  frustrate  to 
set  men  free? 

State  Theater 

~C  EDERAL  Theater  is  something  new  in  the  United  States. 
J-  It  may  be  a  season's  novelty — since  this  is  the  theater  sec- 
tion of  the  WPA  arts  project,  a  temporary  work  relief  meas- 
ure for  "the  profession"  and  workers  connected  with  stage 
productions;  or  it  may  be  the  entering  wedge  for  an  experi- 
mental, non-commercial  theater  movement  of  national  pro- 
portions. Or  it  may  be  the  long  awaited  revival  of  the  drama 
in  these  movie-ridden  states.  At  any  rate,  10,700  theater 
workers  are  now  back  on  their  jobs — actors,  dancers,  drama- 


tists, readers,  directors,  designers,  technicians,  ushers  and  so 
on.  In  thirty-one  states  one  or  more  producing  units  are 
putting  on  shows.  Almost  half  of  the  nearly  seven  million 
dollars  set  off  from  the  the  WPA  funds  for  the  theater 
project  is  being  spent  in  New  York  City,  where  so  many 
stage  people  had  been  stranded.  Worth-while  enterprises  as,' 
well  as  jobs  have  been  the  aims  of  the  national  director,  Hal- 
lie  Flanagan  of  the  Vassar  Experimental  Theater. 

With   top   admissions   at   55   cents   the   five  large   units 
planned  for  New  York  got  off  in  March  to  a  good  start. 
Three  are  using  Broadway  houses:  the  Experimental  Thea- 
ter, trying  out  new  manuscripts  and  production  methods; 
the  Popular  Price  Theater,  producing  plays  of  more  general 
interest;  and  the  Living  Newspaper.  The  Negro  Theater  is  ^ 
open  in  Harlem,  and  in  the  Bronx  and  in  Brooklyn  the  Try- ! 
out  Theater  gives  managers  a  chance  to  test  plays  they  con- . 
trol.  In  addition  to  these  main  units  there  are  many  smaller  j 
ones,  which  employ  most  of  the  actors  and  charge  no  ad- 
mission. Their   performances  are  given   in  clubs,  schools,  ' 
churches,  labor  halls. 

Actors  and  workers  have  come,  all  but  ten  percent  of 
them,  from  the  relief  rolls.  Star  parts,  or  walk-on  parts,  all  ] 
are  paid  the  same — -$103.40  a  month. 

The  outstanding  events  of  the  New  York  Federal  Thea- 
ter's little  season  to  date  have  been  the  Living  Newspaper 
and  the  Popular  Price  Theater  production  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  j 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral.  When  the  Living  Newspaper's 
first  dramatization  of  the  Ethiopian  situation  was  called  off, 
before  its  opening,  by  the  WPA  administration  as  embar- 
rassing to  the  State  Department,  the  dramatic  critic  of  The 
New  Yorl^  Times  commented,  "The  first  crisis  shows  what 
many  of  us  foresaw,  that  a  theater  paid  for  out  of  public 
funds  cannot  enjoy  the  freedom  normal  in  private  ventures." 
Yet  the  second  version  of  the  Living  Newspaper,  Triple  A 
Plowed  Under,  bringing  criticism  from  some  of  the  Theater 
workers  themselves  as  loaded  with  communist  propaganda, 
has  been  running,  at  the  time  this  is  written,  for  a  month, 
with  two  performances  a  night.  Triple  A  is  a  fast  moving 
presentation  of  the  farm  situation  from  the  war  days  through 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  against  the  AAA.  Far  from  be- 
ing special  pleading  for  the  Administration,  the  farmers' 
story  is  interwoven  with  scenes  showing  hungry  people, 
commodities  speculation,  consumers'  protests  against  rising 
food  costs,  and  winds  up  in  an  appeal  for  a  Farmer-Labor 
party.  The  devices  used  to  make  these  items  interesting  are 
ingenious  and  varied — stylized  episodes,  gigantic  charts, 
graphs  on  a  transparent  curtain  behind  which  the  actors  ap- 
pear like  drawings,  shadow  pictures. 

MR.  ELIOT'S  poetic  drama  based  on  the  assassination  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  in  Canterbury  in  1170  is  the  Thea- 
ter's first  hit.  The  many  fine  passages  and  the  nobility  of  the 
poem  have  been  brought  out  by  excellent  direction.  The  sim- 
plified stage  setting  and  the  musical  accompaniment  (the 
orchestra  is  from  the  Federal  Music  Project)  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  performance.  The  acting  is  exceptionally  good, 
particularly  that  of  the  Archbishop.  The  drama  is  deeply 
moving. 

A  play  in  fourteen  scenes  about  city  highschool  affairs, 
called  Chalk  Dust  and  sponsored  by  a  committee  of  educa- 
tors, is  the  first  production  of  the  Experimental  Theater. 
Here  the  audience  makes  itself  the  thing.  News  that  there 
is  a  play  about  teachers'  politics  and  pettiness,  about  lessons 
both  dull  and  inspired,  seems  to  have  gotten  around  the 
schools.  Shrieks  of  laughter  and  loud  comments  punctuate 
the  business  on  the  stage.  If  the  youngsters  seem  to  get  little 
out  of  it  except  the  pleasure  of  identification,  the  adults  get 
from  what  the  children  permit  them  to  hear  a  thought- 
provoking  presentation  of  metropolitan  public  school 
problems.  FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 
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Man-Made  Deserts  in  the  U.S.A. 

DESERTS   ON  THE  MARCH,  by   Paul   B.   Sears.   University  of   Okla- 
homa Press.   231   pp.   Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

THIS  book  is  written  by  a  man  who  knows  that  the 
United  States  is  primarily  soil.  He  knows  it  and  he  feels 
it  and  when  he  sees  the  United  States  (soil)  being  rapidly 
destroyed  by  misuse  he  cries  out — the  cry  of  a  man  who  sees 
and  feels  his  country  being  needlessly  cut  to  pieces: 

"The  inexorable  laws  of  cause  and  effect  operate  in  the 
production  of  food  from  the  soil  just  as  in  every  other  realm 
of  physical  experience.  No  man,  no  nation,  can  spend  re- 
sources faster  than  they  are  built  and  escape  the  inevitable 
reckoning.  It  is  impossible  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  and  supreme  folly  to  trust  to  the  future 
for  our  errors  to  right  themselves." 

Work  in  the  Universities  of  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  has 
?iven  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  Great  Plains,  "a  region 
into  which  man  has  swept  like  a  devouring  plague,  reducing 
much  of  it  from  a  prosperous  cattle  country  to  a  region  of 
deserted  and  deteriorating  farms  in  four  decades." 

Concerning  our  last  homestead  act: 

"Most  unfortunately,  the  area  assigned  to  each  homestead, 
one  square  mile,  was  too  small  to  support  a  family  under 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  there  [i.e.,  the  Sand  Hill 
Region].  Some  confined  their  activities  to  cattle  but  were 
faced  with  the  fact  that  enough  cattle  to  support  them  made 
too  heavy  a  load  on  the  range.  The  close-cropped  turf  broke 
through,  and  the  sand  began  to  blow,  spreading  ruin.  Others 
boldly  attempted  to  plow  the  ground  and  plant  crops.  On 
the  lowland  there  was  some  return  for  this  trouble,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  hay  meadows.  On  the  upland,  the  wind 
swept  down  and  across  the  planted  rows,  swirling  the  sand 
into  the  leaves  of  the  planted  crop  and  shredding  them  to 
pieces,  finally  either  burying  the  crop  or  uncovering  its 
roots." 

This  is  the  result  of  "a  system  which  tolerates  private 
privilege  in  utter  disregard  of  public  policy,  and  which  as 
yet  does  not  understand  how  science  may  be  made  to  help 
in  the  determining  of  policy.  At  the  time  these  measures 
(our  destructive  homestead  law)  were  planned  there  were 
men  who  knew  the  Sand  Hills  from  the  scientific  side,  and 
who  could  have  predicted  exactly  the  outcome,  but  their 
views  were  not  consulted  in  any  effective  way." 

The  book  was  made  for  popular  consumption  and  is  en- 
tirely undocumented,  but  its  account  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Great  Plains,  with  the  consequent  wreckage  of  the 
Plains  of  Men  will  cause  a  future  generation  to  wonder  what 
manner  of  men  were  those  who  made  the  laws  of  the  Unitec 
States  in  the  half  century  1885-1935. 
Columbia  University  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 

The  American  Workscape 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  BETTER,  by  James  Rorty.  John  Day.  383  pp.  Price 
$3    postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

MR.  RORTY  has  traveled  across  the  continent,  talking 
with  workers,  hitch-hikers,  business  men,  and  all  sorts 
of  people.  He  has  seen  the  stupidity  and  frivolity  of  those 
who  are  not  suffering,  and  the  ghastly  despair  of  those  who 
have  no  place  in  the  economic  order.  His  book  ought  to  be 
read  by  all  those  who  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
about  the  present  crisis.  Any  smug  person  finding  himself 
stuck  in  a  railway  station  with  nothing  but  this  book  to  read 
might  read  it  and  perhaps  might  be  jolted  into  consciousness. 
But  those  who  are  out  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  insani- 
ties and  tragedies  of  present  day  America  may  do  well  to 
read  Mr.  Rorty  only  in  small  doses.  True,  the  WPA  has 
been  breaking  down  labor  standards.  True,  the  unemployed 
are  organizing,  thank  God,  and  showing  a  little  healthy  de- 
termination to  look  out  for  themselves.  But  before  going  out 
oneself  and  breaking  windows,  one  had  better  consider  one's 


"More   potent   than  treatises 
and    statistics    to    arouse    in- 
terest  in   slum   clearance." 
— WOMAN'S  PRESS. 


Toyohiko  Kagawa's 

Songs  from  the  Slums 

Astounding  word-pictures  (in  verse)  of  Shinkawa — pest-hole 
of  the  Orient — which  revealed  the  misery  of  20,000  souls  to 
all  Japan  and  to  the  world.  Thanks  to  Kagawa,  these  and 
other  such  slums  have  been  cleared. 


To    the     Curious 
and     to     the 
Skeptical  .  .  . 

SONGS  FROM  THE 
SLUMS  presents  an 
unforgettable  picture 
of  human  misery.  It 
is  convincing,  grip- 
ping. Best  of  all  its 
message  is  conta- 
gious I 


Incisive  comments:  "Here  is 
ate  longing  and  triumphant  fa 
"Better   than    any    biography.' 
reader  into  immediate  touch 


SONGS  FROM  THE 
SLUMS  has  achieved  a  phe- 
nomenal sale  (for  poetry)  in 
a  brief  five-months'  period. 
No  wonder  I  It  is  living 
poetry,  wrung  from  the  heart 
of  the  world's  No.  1  inter- 
national citizen,  who  pleads 
the  cause  of  all  humanity's 
outcasts. 

Price,  only  $1 

compressed  the  passion- 
ith  of  a  great  soul." ..  .  . 
.  "They  bring  the 
with  the  man." 


*Two   greatly  reduced   illustr 


,   among  the  51 
effective  etchings  in  SONGS  FROM  THE  SLUMS. 

COKESBURY   PRESS 

NASHVILLE    At  Your  Bookstore 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 
TO    THE   SOCIAL    WORKER 

INTRODUCTORY   SOCIOLOGY 

By  DANIEL  H.  KULP,  II.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  R.P. 

"The  health  of  any  community  depends  upon  the  physical 
resources  inherited  from  ancestors,  not  only  upon  the  im- 
munities, but  also  upon  the  social  resources  that  are  avail- 
able— food,  housing,  work,  recreation,  family  and  social 
adjustments,  fitness  of  social  institutions  and  agencies." 
In  this  book  the  author  has  discussed  these  factors  in  an 
authoritative  and  interesting  manner.  It  will  be  of  value 
to  anyone  who  is  striving  toward  improved  social  con- 
ditions. $2.50 

THE  ART  OF  MINISTERING 
TO  THE  SICK 

By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D.,  and 
RUSSELL  L.  DICKS,  B.D. 

"An  excellent  combination  of  accurate  medical  knowledge 

with  keen  spiritual  insight." 

It  is  an  invaluable  guide  for  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 

the  sick,  the  dying  and  the  bereaved. 

It  is  informative,  suggestive  and  full  of  explicit  guidance 

in  presenting  an  appreciation  of  the  patient's  mental  and 

spiritual  as  well  as  physical  comfort.  $3.00 


MACMILLAN 


New  York 
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A  PROGRAM  FOR 
MODERN  AMERICA 

By 

HARRY    W.    LAIDLER 

Executive  Director 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

An  indispensable  handbook  of 
economic  and  political  facts 
and  a  program  of  action. 

Dr.  Laidler  here  presents,  clear- 
ly and  forcefully,  the  next  steps 
for  America  in  the  fields  of 
child  labor,  social  insurance, 
electricity,  banking,  railroads, 
natural  resources,  public  works, 
housing,  taxation,  civil  liberties, 
labor  legislation,  international 
affairs  and  social  planning. 

A  book   no  one — conservative,  __„ 

liberal,  radical— can  afford  to  528  Pages 

missl  $2.50 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 

393  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


SOCIAL  WORK  TECHNIQUE 

A  Bi-monthly  Technical  Journal  for  Social  Workers 

Specializing  in — 

Practical  methods  of  social  work 
Technical   information  for  social   workers 

Contributed   articles,   book  reviews,   answers   to   queries 
and  news  notes 

Bi-monthly,  32  pages  or  more,  illustrated. 

Price:   $1.50  annually* 

Send  subscriptions  directly  to 

SOCIAL  WORK  TECHNIQUE 

3474  University  Avenue  Los  Angeles,  California 

*  C»«h  subscribers  who  mention  this  ad  will  receive  the  current 
issue  without  charge 


THE    WOMANS    PRESS 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  A  SOCIAL 

INSTITUTION— THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

MARY  S.  SIMS 

#1.50 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  1855-1935.   A  survey  of  an  institution  as 
influenced  by  the  changing  social  scene. 

A  PRIMER  OF  ECONOMICS 

ELSIE  D.  HARPER 

60  cento 

An  attempt  to  describe  in  simple  terms  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  us  today. 


600  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


(In  answering  advertisements 


own  place  in  the  picture.  Readers  of  The  Survey  are  in  the 
main  people  who  have  to  do  the  thinking  for  others.  We 
cannot  shoot  the  stupid  employers  who  use  violence  instead 
of  good  management,  nor  the  workers  who,  having  no  other 
resource,  reply  with  violence.  We  have  to  understand  why 
all  these  things  happen,  and  why  the  people  are  likely  to 
plunge  into  war  in  a  crazy  effort  to  escape  their  own  folly. 
We  have  to  find  remedies  and  to  persuade  the  patient  to 
take  them.  The  doctor  and  the  nurse  must  not  scream  and 
weep. 

Yes,  it  is  all  true,  Mr.  Rorty — the  chances  are  that  America 
is  headed  for  screaming  madness  and  suicide.  But  some  ot 
us  have  got  to  make  our  effort  to  calm  the  patient  and  lead 
him  into  sanity.  The  odds  are  against  us,  but  we  may  win. 

DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

"Shifted"  States 

FASCISM   AND   NATIONAL   SOCIALISM,   by   Michael   T.   Florinsky. 
Macmillan.   292   pp.   Price   $2.50   postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

AUSTRIA,  Poland,  and  the  little  Baltic  states  have  gone 
/J  fascist  in  the  past  few  years.  France  may  be  on  the  way, 
as  this  is  written.  But  the  fascist  Big  Two  continue  to  be 
Italy  and  Germany,  under  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  The  for- 
mer has  had  thirteen  years  of  Neo-Bonapartism;  the  latter 
has  had  only  three  years  of  it,  to  date.  How  do  the  "shirted" 
pair  compare  with  one  another  in  the  scope  of  their  totali- 
tarian endeavors,  and  in  what  do  their  lasting  achievements 
— if  any — lie? 

Professor  Florinsky,  Columbia  University  economist,  is 
well  equipped  for  such  a  study.  Previously  he  has  written  on 
Russian  communism  and  on  the  Saarland  question  with  an 
authority  based  on  the  most  thorough  research.  Now  he 
turns  to  the  most  mooted  question  of  the  day — that  system 
which  motivates  two  great  nations  who  want  to  be  "great- 
er." In  his  studies  of  fascism,  the  author  has  given  his  ana- 
lytical and  statistical  talents  full  play — and  the  output  is 
admirable.  He  is  objective  and  fair,  disapproving  as  a  lib- 
eral of  many  fascist  phases,  yet  ever  showing  the  tolerance 
and  understanding  that  denote  true  liberalism. 

The  histories  of  the  two  fascist  states,  their  industrial  and 
agrarian  problems,  their  philosophies,  their  effect  upon 
youth  and  on  the  man  in  the  street — all  are  here  set  down 
after  first-hand  contacts,  long  talks  with  all  classes,  personal 
inspection,  a  background  fully  stored  with  all  that  went 
before  in  Rome  and  Reich.  In  fascist  economic  organization, 
Florinsky  raises  an  interesting  point:  Italy  admits  the  class 
struggle  and  seeks  to  harness  it,  while  Germany  insists  that 
this  fundamental  concept  is  merely  a  Marxian  fantasy. 

Both  Italian  Corporative  State  and  Reich  Labor  Front 
appear  to  be  ultra-complicated  and  cumbersome,  according 
to  the  experienced  testimony.  Good  work  has  been  done 
along  social  service  lines — especially  in  youth  matters — but 
psychological  training  is  unwholesome  and  bellicose  and 
blatant.  In  short,  your  reviewer  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Sparta  is  very  interesting  indeed  as  a  classical  phenom- 
enon, but  that  Spartans  reborn  (as  in  the  Neo-Roman  Em- 
pire and  Third  Reich)  are  inclined  to  be  hellers-on-earth. 
The  very  objectivity  with  which  Professor  Florinsky  writes, 
his  extreme  fairness  and  moderation,  can  but  enhance  this 
rather  pessimistic  conclusion. 
New  Yorl(  ROGER  SHAW 

Contradictory  Capitalism 

FAREWELL    TO    POVERTY,    by   Maurice   Parmelee.    Wiley.    489    pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A)  a  simple  and  comprehensive  expression  of  the  "left- 
wing"  position  on  contemporary  socio-economic  prob- 
lems, theoretical  and  practical,  this  book  is  excellent.  It  com- 
prises an  exhaustive  critique  of  capitalism  through  an  expo- 
sure of  its  "contraditions,"  and  a  discussion  of  the  practical 
problems  involved  in  the  transition  to  the  povertyless  "social 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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The  Lost  Qeneration 

by  MAXINE  DAVIS 


"The  most  heart-breaking  book — and  the  most  infuriating  book — that  has  come  to  this  review- 
er's attention  in  a  long  while.  Here  is  a  sensitive  picture  of  a  whole  generation  lost."- 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  $2.50 


JOHN  REED 
by  Granville  Hicks 

"He  deserves  to  have  his  story  told  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  countrymen." — N.  Y. 
Times  $3-50 


WE  THE  LIVING 
by  Ayn  Rand 

"At  last  a  superb  novel  of  the  new  Russia 
comes  to  us — vivid,  intimate!" — Liberty 

$2.50 


At  all  bookstores,  or  direct  from 


.  The  Macmillan  Company,    60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Just  published- 

BENCH  MARKS  IN  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

By   ARTHUR   E.   MORGAN 
Director   of   the   TVA 

An  attractive  paper-bound  book,  con- 
taining all  instalments  of  the  running 
story  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, written  by  its  Director  for  SUR- 
VEY GRAPHIC,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Survey  Associates.  This  inti- 
mate account  of  a  great  experiment  in 
public  enterprise  deals  less  with  kilo- 
watts of  electric  power  generated  and 
tons  of  concrete  poured  than  with  the 
human  values  involved.  It  is  a  grand 
tale  of  American  genius  and  resource- 
fulness, none  the  less  thrilling  for  its 
informality.  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  maps. 

Price  50c  postpaid 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE  INTERPRETED  FROM  A 
DIFFERENT  ANGLE  IN  THE  NEW  BOOK 

SAFEGUARD 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAPITAL 

Bank  credit  deflected  from  production  of  goods  end 
employment  of  labor  by  recurrently  inflating  ground  rent  and 
heavy  taxation. — Credit  thus  piles  up  abnormally. — Interest 
rates  fall  and  credit  goes  into  stock  speculation. — Real  issue 
today  is  productive  capitalism  vs.  finance  capitalism. — Can 
be  dealt  with  only  by  transferring  taxation  from  industry  and 
improvements  to  ground  values. — No  exploitation  of  labor 
by  capital  in  absence  of  ground  monopoly. 

Minneapolis  Tribune:  "A  sensible  suggestion.  .  .  . 
Seems  to  fit  the  picture  of  -what  industry  needs  today." 

New  York  Investment  Nevs:  "Non-technical  and 
should  interest  any  one  who  is  concerned  with  reducing 
taxes  on  industry." 

A  new  approach  to  the  business  and  agricultural 
problem  by  Louis  Wallii,  author  of  "'The  Struggle 
for  Justice"  and  other  volumes  dealing  with  economic 
forces  in  world  history. 

All  booksellers,  75  cen" 

DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  &  CO.,  Garden  City.N.  Y. 


(/»  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SUKVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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commonwealth"  (actually  socialism).  Since  the  author  makes 
use  of  the  latest  works  on  the  subject  and  does  not  content 
himself  with  a  rephrasing  of  Marx  and  Engels,  his  work  is 
not  to  be  considered  perfectly  representative  of  the  "official 
line"  of  the  socialists  or  communists  (see,  e.g.,  his  criticisms 
of  Engels'  theory  of  the  state  on  pp.  414-415).  Despite  this, 
or  perhaps  because  of  it,  the  book  is  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion for  those  intelligent  laymen,  whether  conservative,  lib- 
eral, or  "undecided,"  who  realize  the  importance  of  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  the  economics  of  the  "radical" 
school.  Up-to-date  statistical  information  on  the  newest 
economic  developments  and  occasional  summaries  of  the 
contributions  of  contemporary  economists  put  the  reader  in 
touch  with  live  questions. 

Secondly,  the  book  is  noteworthy  as  an  indication  of  the 
direction  of  present  currents  of  economic  opinion.  In  a  work 
written  twenty  years  ago,  mild  enough  to  be  used  widely  as 
a  college  textbook  (Poverty  and  Social  Progress.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1916),  Parmelee  was  very  cautious  about  blam- 
ing modern  poverty  on  capitalism  per  se  and  advocating  a 
clearly  socialist  society.  Two  alternatives  were  then  suggested 
for  the  possible  elimination  of  poverty:  regulated  capitalism 
or  industrial  democracy  (pp.  436-7).  In  the  present  book,  on 
the  other -hand,  the  current  shift  to  extremes  (in  Parmelee's 
case  toward  the  left  one)  is  evident,  for  example,  in  the  first 
contradiction  of  capitalism:  "Capitalism  assures  economic 
security  to  no  one,  not  even  to  capitalists  themselves,  thereby 
failing  to  fulfill  the  first  requisite  of  any  economic  system." 
Or,  on  the  question  of  tactics:  "No  fundamental  change  is 
likely  to  be  attainable  by  legal  means." 

As  an  original  contribution  the  book  is  quite  valueless,  be- 
ing eclectic  rather  than  inventive  or  synthetic.  It  is  also  oc- 
casionally defective  as  a  work  of  scholarship,  especially  in 
its  over-simplified  conclusions  and  inadequate  proof  in  mat- 
ters of  explanation  (e.g.,  the  theory  of  business  cycle  on  pp. 
229-230).  But  the  book  cannot  be  condemned  for  its  failure 
to  achieve  objectives  which  may  have  been  outside  the  aims 
of  its  author,  especially  when  one  grants  the  importance  of 
the  objectives  it  has  so  clearly  achieved. 
New  Yor^  University  GEORGE  SCHULLER 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION:  A  STUDY  IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE,  by  I.  L.  Sharfman. 
Part  I,  The  Legislative  Basis  of  the  Commission's  Authority.  Price 
$3.50;  Part  II,  The  Scope  of  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction.  Price 
$4.50;  Part  III,  Vol.  A  and  Vol.  B,  The  Character  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Activities.  Prices  $4.50  and  $5.  The  Commonwealth  Fund. 

pHOSE  who  find  in  scholarship  merely  one  more  means 
J-  of  providing  themselves  with  ammunition  for  the  defense 
of  their  prejudices  will  discover  little  to  commend  in  the 
ripe  learning  and  keen-edged  analysis  of  these  four  volumes. 
But  here  is  no  dry-as-dust  discussion,  for  the  story  of  the 
slow  development  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  a  weak  and  almost  helpless  administrative  agency  to 
its  present  position  of  power  and  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  quickened  with  the  breath  of  life. 
Instead  of  beginning  with  abstract  legal  generalizations  as 
students  of  the  law  are  all  too  prone  to  do,  Professor  Sharf- 
man turns  the  floodlights  on  the  record  of  performance  of 
the  Commission.  Thereby  the  important  social  and  economic 
implications  of  the  legal  material  are  set  forth  in  bold  relief 
and  the  position  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
a  governing  body  and  functioning  tribunal  emerges  with 
the  utmost  clarity. 

The  story  shows  the  slow  and  often  halting,  but  always 
steady,  march  of  administrative  organization  and  control 
into  the  once  sacrosanct  domain  of  the  separation  of  powers 
in  the  American  scheme  of  government.  No  longer  is  it  pos- 
sible to  fit  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial  authori- 
ties, into  separate  and  airtight  compartments.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  presents  the  clearest  possible  illus- 


tration of  this  truism.  First  organized  under  an  impotent 
statute,  it  spent  the  first  two  decades  of  its  existence  in  ac- 
cumulating indispensable  knowledge  of  the  railroad  industry  < 
in  its  various  ramifications,  and  in  directing  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  of  the  country  to  the  difficulties  caused  by 
an  uncontrolled  competitive  policy  in  that  industry.  The 
Commission  gradually  grew  in  power  and  authority  so  that ' 
by  1906  it  was  given  the  important  addition  of  rate-making 
power,  long  realized  by  students  of  the  subject  as  necessary 
for  an  effective  maintenance  of  equitable  relationships  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  the  general  public.  Gradually  and 
laboriously,  the  Commission  began  to  evolve  policies  of  con- 1 
trol  in  other  directions  so  that  by  1920  the  importance  of  this 
discretionary  action  had  become  manifest.  The  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  that  year  not  only  delegated  still  further  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  Commission  but  also  marked  a  turning 
point  in  refusing  longer  to  allot  to  that  Commission  the 
merely  negative  function  of  enforcing  restrictive  safeguards. 
From  then  on,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  to 
begin  the  deliberate  and  positive  promotion  of  public  ends 
in  the  transportation  industry  and  the  acts  of  Congress  were 
to  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  but  a  legislative  char- 
ter for  a  system  of  administrative  control.  Nevertheless,  the 
Commission  has  stepped  warily,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
rate  regulation.  There  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  have 
afforded  little  assistance  in  formulating  measures  of  the 
worth  of  railroad  service  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
Commission  has  not  sought  through  its  broad  grant  of 
power  over  rates  directly  to  modify  competitive  conditions 
in  industry,  which  it  might  well  have  done,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  guiding  the  nation's  development. 

Its  authority  has  been  of  particular  value  in  such  impor- 
tant fields  of  social  legislation  as  the  safety  appliance,  hours 
of  service  and  accident  reporting  acts.  These  call  sadly  to 
mind  the  closely  allied  matters  of  railroad  pensions  and  re- 
tirement funds,  over  which — so  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  told  us  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  case — even 
Congress  has  no  authority. 

The  importance  of  Professor  Sharfman's  sensitive  analysis 
lies,  however,  not  alone  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  work 
but  also  in  his  ability  to  distill  implications  from  the  vast 
amount  of  administrative  detail  with  which  he  has  worked. 
The  remaining  volume  in  the  course  of  preparation  will 
deal  with  the  mechanism  of  administration,  the  procedural 
processes,  and  the  pressure  of  the  administrative  burden.  If 
in  its  discussion  of  these  important  subjects  it  fulfills  the 
promise  of  the  earlier  work,  the  series  will  be  a  model  of  the 
best  that  scholarship  can  offer.  The  completed  picture  will 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for 
the  direction  it  may  point  at  a  time  when  we  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  administrative  control  for  the  complicated 
economic  and  social  relationships  of  modern  society. 
Department  of  Government  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 

Barnard  College 

Sigrid  Undset  Remembers  .  .  . 

THE  LONGEST  YEARS,  by  Sigrid  Undset.  Knopf.  312  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

lV  this  delightful  novel  one  of  today's  great  women  writ- 
ers  transcends  mere  autobiography  by  revealing  the  inner 
world  of  her  childhood  with  such  faithfulness  and  brilliancy 
that  the  book  becomes  also  a  psychology  of  childhood.  Rarely 
are  we  privileged  to  have  "the  longest  years"  reported  and 
interpreted  by  one  who  combines  in  such  a  high  degree  keen 
powers  of  sympathetic  observation,  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  life,  and  great  literary  gift  with  which  to  express  them. 
Undset,  of  course,  is  an  extraordinary  person,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  her  reactions  as  a  child  may  not  be  taken  as  typical  of 
ordinary  childhood,  but  for  those  who  value  a  "case-study" 
of  a  "superior"  child — charmingly  told  in  narrative  form — 
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this  volume  will  be  most  illuminating. 

Within  these  pages  many  of  the  problems  much  discussed 
in  modern  child-study  and  parent-education  are  fascinatingly 
presented  through  the  drama  of  a  particular  child's  experi- 
ences. Through  the  author's  vivid  recollections  we  see  with 
fresh  clarity  the  child's  desire  for  feelings  of  security,  her 
gradual  emancipation  from  parental  dependency,  her  struggle 
with  impulses  to  lie  and  to  steal,  and  her  reactions  to  punish- 
ment and  discipline.  Especially  well  done  are  the  reports  of 
early  contacts  with  sex  in  its  various  manifestations,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  child's  recoil  from  and  gradual  acceptance 
of  death,  the  inevitable.  High  points  of  the  book  are  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  relationships  to  her  father  and 
mother  as  she  learns  to  see  her  parents  as  they  are,  and  the 
portrayal  of  her  own  innate  drive  toward  "mental  health." 
"She  intended  to  grow  up  strong  and  healthy.  .  .  .  The  joy 
of  living  had  to  be  her  strongest  feeling."  One  feels  that  it 
is  not  accidental  that  the  last  word  in  the  book  is  "happiness." 
University  of  Chicago  ETHEL  KAWIN 

Pamphlets   Received 

THE  DANGEROUS  YEAR,  by  Raymond  Leslie  Buell  (35  cents  from 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York). 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NEUTRALITY,  by  Quincy  Wright  (25 
cents  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press). 

DOOM  AND  DAWN,  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Sherwood  Eddy  (15 
cents  from  Eddy  and  Page,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York). 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  WORLD  PEACE,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong 
(5  cents  from  International  Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York). 

JAPAN'S  DRIVE  FOR  CONQUEST,  by  Grace  Hutchins  (5  cents  from 
International  Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York). 

WOMEN,  WAR  AND  FASCISM,  by  Dorothy  McConnell  (5  cents  from 
The  American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York). 

PROCEEDINGS  THIRD  U.S.  CONGRESS  AGAINST  WAR  AND 
FASCISM  —  UNITED  AGAINST  FASCISM  FOR  PEACE  (15  cents  from  The 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York). 

A  POSITIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  LAISSEZ  FAIRE—  SOME  PROPOSALS 
FOR  A  LIBERAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY,  by  Henry  C.  Simons  (25  cents  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press). 

IS  THE  NEW  DEAL  SOCIALISM?—  AN  ANSWER  TO  AL  SMITH  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  LIBERTY  LEAGUE,  by  Norman  Thomas  (2  cents  from 
The  Socialist  Party,  549  Randolph  Street,  Chicago). 

THE  ONLY  REAL  SECURITY—  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  HENRY  FORD, 
by  Samuel  Crowther.  (Free  from  the  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  654 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.) 

INCOME  AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS,  (10  cents  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlets,  National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

THE  RIGHT  OF  ASYLUM,  by  Charles  Recht  (15  cents  from  The  So- 
cial Economic  Foundation,  Inc.,  10  East  40  Street,  New  York). 

CREATIVE  SOCIETY,  by  John  MacMurray  (15  cents  from  Eddy  and 
Page,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York). 

CREATIVE  MANAGEMENT,  by  Ordway  Tead  (50  cents  from  Asso- 
ciation Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York). 

PUTTING  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  WORK,  by  Harry  W.  Laidler. 
(New  Frontiers  Series.  25  cents  from  the  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy, 112  East  19  Street,  New  York.) 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  edited  with 
notes  and  charts  by  William  R.  Barnes  (25  cents  from  Barnes  & 
Noble,  Inc.,  105  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York). 

LAND  PLANNING,  by  Lewis  C.  Gray  (25  cents  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press). 

THE  LAND  WE  VISION,  by  Glenn  Clark  (25  cents  from  Macalester 
Park  Publishing  Company,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.). 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CONSUMER,  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  (10 
cents  from  The  Cooperative  League,  167  West  12  Street,  New  York). 

TI!riTrPvLACcE  vOFAnFHE,,TERM  "CULTURE"  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES,  by  Albert  BUimenthal.  Ph.D.  ($1  from  the  Sociological 
Press,  Hanover,  N.  H.) 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  PROGRESS,  by  Hartley  W.  Barclay  ($1  from 
author,  205  East  42  Street,  New  York). 


J  PRODUCING—  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  LITTLE  THEATRE  STAGES  by 
Frederick  H.  Koch  and  staff  members  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers 
(50  cents  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press). 


Some  Spring  "Relief" 
for  Mrs.  Mulnki 


YOU  tell  her  it's  Spring.  You  point  to  the  windows—  the 
floors  —  the  linens  —  and  say  it's  time  for  a  good  cleaii-up. 

But   Mrs.   Mulaki  doesn't   spark.   She's  tired.   She  isn't 
looking  for  more  work  —  she  wants  more  relief. 

And  that's  when  it  pays  to  remember  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
For  Fels-Naptha  saves  hard  rubbing  and  scrubbing.  Its 
richer,  golden  soap  and  tots  of  naptha  hurry  out  dirt  —  even 
in  cool  mater.  Tell  Mrs.  Mulaki  about  it  and  you'll  find  her 
more  willing  to  clean  up  for  spring  and  all  through  the  year. 
For  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  write  Fels  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  mentioning  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 


THE   GOLDEN    BAR  WITH   THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 


1 

LECTURERS 

•  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 

•  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

•  ERNST  TOLLER 

•  LUDWIG  LEWISOHN 

•  PENG  CHUN  CHANG 

•  LYMAN  BRYSON 

•  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 

•  FRANK  BOHN 

•  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 

•  JULIEN  BRYAN 

•  FULTON  OURSLER 

•  E.  M.  DELAFIELD 

•  PETER  FREUCHEN 

Exclusive   ManattmiMt 

WILLIAM  B.  FEAKINS,  INC. 

500  Rffh  Avenue                                                         New  York 

LABOR   AND   THE    NEW   DEAL.    (10  cent,   from   the   Public  Affair 
Committee,    1091    National    Press    Building,   Washington,   D.   C.) 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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READ    THE 

TRAVELER'S  NOTEBOOK 

for 

Travel  items  and  vacation 
suggestions 

See  pages  S4O  and  341  of 

this  issue 

PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 


A.  SOVIET  SEMINAR 

England.  Denmark,  Sweden,  32 
days  in  RUSSIA  and  Armenia, 
Poland,  France.  Sail  July  1 


63 


afn'nclusive 


Ltader:  DR.  MARK  GRAUBARD 
Columbia  University 


C.  PALESTINE  SEMINAR 

Including  visits  to  Italy,  Egypt, 
France.    Sail  July  3 

57  al?inclu»ive  $495 Up 

Ltader:  LEO  W.  SCHWARZ 

"Author  "Jewish  Caravan" 


E.  NORTH.  EUROPE  and 
THE  EAST 

England,   Denmark,   Sweden, 
RUSSIA,    PERSIA.    IRAQ, 
SYRIA,     PALESTINE,     Italy, 
France.    Sail  July  8 

afunclusive 
Leader:  GEORGE  S.  WISE 
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B.    NORTH    CAPE— 
MIDNIGHT  SUN 

England,  Norway,  North  Cape, 
Lapland,  Finland,  RUSSIA, 
Poland,  France.  Sail  July  2 

5  I  alTinclusive  $465  Up 
Leader:  GEORGE  A.  CONNOR 

D.  SOCIAL  CHANGES  in 
EUROPE 

EnKland,  Denmark.  Finland, 
RUSSIA  (18  days),  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland, 
France.  Sail  July  11 


Leader:  DR.  CLINTON  J.  TAFT 


F.   THE    NEW    WORLD 
and  THE  OLD 

England,  Denmark,  Finland, 
RUSSIA,  PALESTINE,  Italy, 
France.  Sail  July  3 

days 

all  inclusive 

Leader:  DR.  B.  MYERS,  N.Y.U. 


For  descriptive  pamphlets  and  details  apply 

COMPASS  TRAVEL   BUREAU 

55  West  42nd  St.     LO-5-3070     New  York  City 


IS 

HUMAN  NATURE 

CHANGING  ? 


In  Europe  today  basic  human  hopes  are  finding  new  expression — 
dynamic,  fascinating!  See  for  yourself  .  .  .  EDUTRAVEL  was 
created  to  present  travel  from  this  human  point  of  view,  to  direct 
your  eyes  upon  the  living  world!  Note  these  1936  examples: 

CONTEMPORARY  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

Featuring  interviews  with  leading  artists  in  8  countries — auspices 
of  The  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  ABROAD 

Study  of  delinquency  and  reform  in  five  countries  under  Joseph 
F.  Fishman,  sponsored  by  The  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

POPULAR  EDUTOURS 

Featuring  a  diversified  selection  of  unusually  attractive  general 
European  tours— with  expert  tour  leadership  guaranteed.  Sail- 
ings by  all  lines. 

Write   lor   booklets   on   tkese,   or  lor  Ike   complete   EDVTRAVEL   program 
inrluitint  "Summer  Session  in  Sweden."    Address  Dept.  SG-i. 


EDUTRAVEL 

An    Institute   lor   Educational   Travel 
535  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Land  tours  in  Europe  in  con- 
junction with  Amerop  Travel 
Service,  Inc.  (in  U.S.S.R.,  in 
cooperation  with  Intourist,  Inc. ) . 


(In  answering  advertisements 


•    Traveler's  Notebook 

HUGE  as  she  is,  the  Queen  Mary  won't  begin  to  carry 
all  the  Americans  who  are  shuttling  to  Europe  this 
summer.  "As  if  a  league  of  travel  agents  were  sitting  at 
Geneva,  Europe  is  preparing  for  its  greatest  summer  season, 
disregarding  pacts  and  maneuvers  of  its  politicians  and  map- 
makers,"  Douglas  Malcolm  of  American  Express  says  can- 
didly. The  world's  travel  is  running  higher  than  in  any 
period  since  1929. 

Intourist,  Inc.,  representatives  for  this  country  and  Can- 
ada of  the  State  Travel  Bureau  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  are  making 
plans  to  handle  a  considerably  enlarged  stream  of  American 
tourists.  The  United  States  has  for  a  number  of  years  sup- 
plied the  largest  contingent  of  travelers  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Americans  making  up  over  a  quarter  of  the  total  last  year. 
Next  in  order  came  England,  France,  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Foreign  tourist  travel  to  the  U.S.S.R.  trebled  from 
1931  to  1935  and  this  year  a  further  gain  of  25  percent  is 
expected. 

Indicative  of  the  stimulated  interest  in  the  Soviet  Union 
among  American  tourists  is  the  fact  that  so  far  for  this  sea- 
son eighty-five  organized  groups  have  been  announced  by 
leading  travel  agencies.  These  will  be  conducted  by  such 
outstanding  authorities  on  the  U.S.S.R.  as  Louis  Fischer, 
Julien  Bryan,  Sherwood  Eddy,  Irina  Skariatina,  General 
Victor  Yakhontoff  and  by  many  prominent  scientists  who 
will  lead  groups  interested  in  investigations  of  special  fields. 
In  the  latter  category  are  included  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, Dr.  Bernard  Ostrolenk,  Prof.  Goodwin  Watson,  Joseph 
Fulling  Fishman  and  others. 

Women 

T  TNIVERSITY  women  from  all  countries  will  meet  in 
LJ  international  conference  at  Cracow,  Poland,  August  26 
to  30.  Thos.  Cook  and  Son  are  arranging  "grand  tours," 
especially  for  university  women,  escorted  by  university  lead- 
ers to  include  travel  in  seven  European  countries  (France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Ger- 
many) or  a  trip  through  Scandinavia,  Finland  and  Russia, 
for  American  delegates  to  the  conference. 

In  Scandinavia 

THE  World  Sunday  School  Convention  meets  in  Oslo, 
July  6  to  13.  The  next  week  (July  13  to  18)  Oslo  will 
entertain  the  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians. 
Details  of  this  program  from  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

At  Visby,  ancient  Gothic  city  off  the  coast  of  Sweden,  a 
thirteenth  century  religious  pageant  will  be  enacted  in  the 
ruins  of  St.  Nicholai  Church  July  22  to  25  and  again  Au- 
gust 13,  14,  15.  Visby  can  be  reached  from  Stockholm  by 
overnight  boat  or  in  an  hour  by  one  of  the  Swedish  Aero- 
transport  planes. 

If  you  want  to  cross  economically,  look  up  the  freight 
boats  of  the  American  Scantic  Line,  and  the  new  tourist 
class  motorliners  of  the  Gdynia  America  Line. 

On  a  "comfort  not  luxury"  basis,  Scandinavian  travel  will 
cost  about  |7.50  a  day  this  summer.  But  in  two  cheerful  new 
books,  Sydney  A.  Clark  shows  you  in  detail  how  to  do 
Sweden  on  Fifty  Dollars,  Norway  on  Fifty  Dollars 
(McBride.  Price  $1.90  each,  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic). 

Bennett's  Travel  Bureau,  Inc.  (580  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York)  has  been  specializing  in  Scandinavian  travel  since 
1850,  and  will  lay  out  long  or  short  itineraries.  They  are 
especially  resourceful  in  routing  you  among  Norway's  fjords 
and  glaciers  by  small  steamer,  motor  car,  horse  and  buggy, 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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vith  stops  at  out-of-the-way  inns  as  well  as  famous  "tourist 
joints." 

Mexico 

"PHE  eleventh  annual  seminar  in  Mexico  is  to  be  held  in 
-L  Cuernavaca  and  Mexico  City  from  July  9  to  July  29, 
936,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Committee  on  Cultural  Re- 
ations  with  Latin  America.  Current  international  develop- 
nents  make  it  of  increasing  importance  that  a  growing 
lumber  of  thoughtful  Americans  should  have  insight  into 
he  problems,  culture  and  lives  of  the  Mexican  people.  Dur- 
ng  the  past  decade,  the  ten  seminars  in  Mexico  have  helped 
nore  than  1000  Americans  toward  such  insight.  Applica- 
ions  and  requests  for  detailed  information  and  rates  should 
>e  addressed  to  Hubert  C.  Herring,  The  Committee  on 
lultural  Relations  with  Latin  America,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
Mew  York. 

At  Home 

r  I  JHE  New  England  Council,  going  on  the  radio  to  pro- 
J-  mote  the  vacationland  of  five  states,  reports  that  fish  al- 
ways bite  better  after  a  flood,  that  roads  and  bridges  are 
apidly  being  repaired,  and  that  the  secluded  vacation  spots 
were  not  affected  by  the  March  deluge.  .  .  .  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  with  its  architecture  restored  to  pre-Revolutionary  state- 
less, has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  destinations  in 
he  East;  if  you  are  lucky  you  will  see  the  ornate  stagecoach, 
ttended  by  wigged  and  powdered  outriders,  bearing  gra- 
ious  ladies  about  the  streets  as  of  yore.  .  .  .  Don't  forget 
our  bathing  suit  when  you  pack  for  the  National  Confer- 
nce  of  Social  Work  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  May  24- 
0.  ...  If  all  the  steamer  tickets  are  sold  when  you  make 
our  belated  decision  to  go  abroad,  remember  that  the  rail- 
oad  rates  in  the  United  States  are  going  down,  and  that  the 
apacity  of  our  passenger  trains  has  not  yet  been  strained. 

.amps 

APPROXIMATELY  two  million  boys  and  girls  attended 

•L  \    organized  camps  last  year.  This  vast  industry  which 

rew  out  of  the  scouting  movement  has  assumed  extraor- 

inary  proportions  not  only  in  size  but  in  educational  sig- 

lificance.   The  army   and   pioneer   traditions   inherited   by 

hildren's  summer  camps  carried  the  regimentation  of  the 

mblic  schools  into  the  land  of  vacation.  No  two  children 

>eing  alike,  the  fresh  air,  plain  food  and  freedom  from  home 

would    often   accomplish    what   a    regimented    program    of 

ctivities  failed  to  do.  What  it  did  not  always  accomplish, 

owever,  was  to  develop  the  personality  of  the  individual 

Kild  by  utilizing  sound  psychological  principles.  To  do  this 

equires  a  greater  depth  of  maturity  and  knowledge  than 

ighschool  counselors  or  college  athletes  usually  possess. 

The  summer  camp  is  not  as  rigid  in  its  pattern  as  the  pub- 

c  school.  It  is  willing  to  change  and  move  with  our  chang- 

ng  times.  The  depression  has  proved  that  smaller  groups 

re  more  desirable  than  large  numbers  regimented  through 

leer  necessity.  The  small  camp  has  come  into  its  own  and 

arge  ones  have  divided  their  enrollment  into  small  units. 

Here  the  problem  becomes  one  of  fitting  the  camp  to  the 

leeds  of  the  child  rather  than  the  reverse. 

The  modern  camp  is  here — but  it  requires  looking  for. 
It  will  not  necessarily  be  found  among  the  most  expensive. 
Indeed  many  of  the  YMCA  and  settlement  camps  have 
adopted  its  philosophy  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Its  influ- 
ence is  spreading  widely  and  wherever  it  is  found  it  may  be 
recognized  not  only  by  the  type  of  its  counselors  but  by  a 
program  based  on  the  belief  that  the  mental,  physical  and 
psychological  growth  of  the  individual  is  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  a  summer  camp. 
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THIS    SUMMER 


ORGANIZED  TRAVEL  GROUPS 

WILL  VISIT  THE 

SOVIET  UNION 


The  great  interest  evinced  in  the  Soviet  Union  this 
Summer  by  the  intelligent  traveler  is  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  eighty-five  groups  of  Americans 
bent  on  investigating  various  phases  of  Soviet  educa- 
tional, cultural  and  social  life  are  going  to  see  for 
themselves  the  achievements  of  the  most-talked- 
about  country  in  the  world.  Leaders  are  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  specialists  in 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  such  as  Louis  Fischer, 
General  Victor  Yakhantov,  Irina  Skariatina,  Sher- 
wood Eddy,  Lester  Cohen,  Joshua  Kunitz.  Besides, 
there  will  be  thousands  of  individual  travelers  to 
Europe  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  fast  air, 
train  and  boat  connections  to  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad .  .  .  just  a  few  days  in  these  centers  or  in 
Kharkov,  Kiev,  Odessa  give  one  the  feel  of  the 
new  Soviet  way  of  life.  Longer  stayers  may 
enjoy  a  four-day  cruise  down  the  Volga  .  .  .  through 
the  valley  roads  of  the  mighty  Caucasus  Mountains 
...  by  boat  along  the  Black  Sea  Riviera  ...  A  so- 
journ on  the  cypress-lined  shores  of  the  Crimea.  In- 
tourist  will  be  glad  to  furnish  information  on  special 
interest  groups  or  help  your  agent  plan  an  itinerary 
of  from  five  to  thirty-one  days  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
based  on  all-inclusive  daily  rates  of  $5  third  class,  $8 
tourist  and  $15  first.  These  include  meals,  hotels, 
transportation  on  tour,  sightseeing  by  car  daily  and 
trained  guide-interpreters.  Travel  incidentals  are 
reasonably  priced  on  the  basis  of  the  new  dollar- 
rouble  exchange.  Routes  from  more  western  cities 
to  Soviet  centers  are  shown  on  a  colored  map 
22"  x  16"  which  will  be  sent  on  request  together 
with  illustrated  booklet  S.  G.-5. 

APPLY  TO  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

INTOURIST,   INC. 

545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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MOCKBA 

(MOSCOW) 

The  city  which  presents  a  study  to  everyone 
interested  in  the  fine  arts  and  social  sciences 
— amazing  theatres,  music,  opera,  ballet,  cine- 
ma, architecture,  art.  The  fearless  breaks  with 
tradition  and  the  social  planning  projects  on  a 
vast  scale,  all  can  be  seen  and  studied  best  at 
their  source  in  this  vivid  capital. 

MOSCOW  can  be  added  to  your  European 
itinerary  at  no  great  expenditure  of  time  or 
money.  A  special  group  under  American  Ex- 
press  leadership  will  leave  New  York  July  i4th 
on  the  NORMANDIE.  Independent  tours  of 
Europe  and  Russia  arranged  according  to  your 
own  wishes.  Rates  in  Russia  from  $8  Tourist 
to  $15  a  day  First  Class,  all  expenses  included. 

"THE  NEW  SOVIET  TRAVEL  GUIDE 
BOOK"containing  itineraries,  descriptions,  pic- 
tures, travel  suggestions  and  unique  full-page 
illustrated  maps  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL    SERVICE 

65     BROADWAY,    NEW     YORK 
"Intourist"  Representatives 


HOTEL  PARKSIDE 

NEW  YORK 

In  Gramercy  Park 

A  PERFECT  SUMMERTIME  LOCATION 

The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest  hotels  .  .  . 
maintaining  traditionally  high  standards  and  homelike 
atmosphere.  Directly  facing  Private  Park. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  FROM  $2.00  DAILY 
Attractive   weekly   and    monthly   rates 

Moderate  priced  restaurant 

A  few  minutes'  walk  to  majority  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cils, social  agencies.  .  .  .  Convenient  to  all  important 
sections  of  the  city.  Write  for  Booklet  S. 

20TH  STREET  at  IRVING  PLACE 

UNDER   KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 


CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO  READ  BOOKS? 

(Continued  from  page  330) 


efforts  that  some  library  workers  have  made,  to  say  that  lacH 
of  money  has  entirely  prevented  them  from  making  a  den] 
on  the  situation.  In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  with  quid 
inadequate  funds,  the  workers  among  the  rural  peoplcJ 
under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  a  State  Library  Comj 
mission,  have  in  the  last  five  years  enlisted  more  than  600,000 
additional  readers.  They  have  circulated  nearly  six  million 
more  books. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  problem  is  still  one  oi 
funds.  Just  the  simple  lack  of  money.  Not  a  unique  difficulty 
these  days  but  the  librarians  who  look  ahead  are  alarmed 
at  changes  in  government  and  in  taxing  policies  that  seem 
to  threaten  them  with  still  worse  handicaps  in  the  futurej 
Some  of  the  financing  devices  now  being  considered  for  the 
relief  of  taxpayers  will  fall  with  undue  severity  on  the  li- 
braries. Substitute  financing  must  be  devised.  As  a  result^ 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  library  plans.  The  old  relation- 
ship between  the  public  library  and  the  various  branches 
of  government  is  being  reconsidered.  What  responsibility,] 
for  example,  does  the  state  have  to  equalize  service?  What 
should  the  federal  government  do?  When  new  tax  scheme* 
are  devised,  what  help  should  be  given  to  libraries?  Perhaps 
the  boldest  move  that  has  been  made  by  any  unit  of  the 
government  was  that  appropriation  of  $600,000  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois. 

The  generally  advocated  plan  meeting  the  difficulty  is  to 
shift  the  centre  of  support  of  the  library  service  from  the 
community  to  a  larger  governmental  unit.  Professional  com- 
mittees  are  working  on  state  plans  in  forty-five  states  and  aj 
federal  library  officer  has  been  proposed  for  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  The  librarian  is  chasing  an  elu- 
sive dollar  which  was  once  to  be  found  only  in  the  hands 
of  local  authorities. 

Changes  in  tax  rates,  reforms  of  real  estate  tax  laws,  in- 
creases in  state  and  federal  levies,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  have  happened  to  our  public  finance  have  made  it  nec- 
essary to  follow  the  dollar  all  the  way  to  the  state  or  thd 
national  treasury.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  proposed  an 
ALA  plan  for  federal  aid  to  libraries,  to  bring  25  cents  worth 
of  library  service  to  every  American  citizen. 

BEING  a  good  librarian  appears  to  have  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  other  minor  phases  of  statesmanship.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  a  schedule  of  circulation  figures  and  a 
budget  mean  something  to  the  general  public  in  terms  of 
human  needs.  As  R.  L.  Duffus  has  pointed  out,  we  spend 
eleven  times  as  much  for  soft  drinks  as  we  do  for  libraries. 
That  means  that  we  could  raise  our  library  budget  to  the 
ideal  ratio  of  one  dollar  per  person  for  one  quarter  of  our 
soft  drink  bill. 

Some  people  cart  see  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  special 
case.  A  large  southern  town  has  a  reading  room  which  is 
under  the  care  of  a  watchful  woman.  She  noticed  an  elderly 
man  who  came  in  every  morning  and  read  an  hour  or  so 
before  he  set  out  on  what  appeared  to  be  his  day's  work. 
She  found  out,  by  discreet  questions  that  he  was  making 
his  living  as  a  bill  collector.  And  the  book  he  was  reading 
in  the  morning  was  Don't  Be  Afraid. 

The  libraries,  however,  do  not  represent  a  public  benevo- 
lence by  which  one  social  group  confers  alms  in  things  of 
the  spirit  upon  another  group.  They  are  useful  to  persons 
of  all  groups.  Some  communities  have  taken  better  care  of 
themselves  than  others,  and  this  may  justify  state  or  na- 
tional equalization.  The  main  question  is  still  unanswered: 
Can  we  afford  to  read  books? 
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A  CITY  LOOKS  AT  WORK  AND  WORKERS 

(Continued  from  page  318) 


and  a  battery  of  tests  designed  to  reveal  capacities  and  abili- 
ties. The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  show  the  sort  of  work- 
ers seeking  to  enter  the  labor  market,  and  also  to  define 
current  guidance  and  counseling  problems,  as  a  first  step 
toward  more  useful  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the 
employment  service. 

The  regional  census  is  the  most  extensive  piece  of  "indi- 
vidual research"  so  far  attempted.  Paralleling  this  study,  the 
Regional  Department  is  making  an  equally  thorough  study 
of  business  and  industry,  to  supply  a  picture  of  occu- 
pational trends  and  job  possibilities,  seasonally,  stability,  and 
so  on.  Meanwhile,  by  using  the  figures  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations,  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search and  other  sources,  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
Research  Division  to  trace  the  main  trends  of  business  activ- 
ity in  the  community,  and  to  define  certain  areas — notably 
machine  tools  and  construction — responsible  for  more  than 
their  due  share  of  the  community's  unemployment  problem. 
The  chart  on  page  317,  for  example,  shows  the  fluctuations 
of  construction  activity  in  Cincinnati.  "Basic  steps  have  to 
be  slow  and  cautious,"  Dr.  Thompson  warns.  But  the  divi- 
sion hopes  presently  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  out  regular 
releases  on  the  state  of  the  community,  probably  based  on 
figures  gathered  by  other  agencies.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
any  section  of  the  Regional  Department  to  duplicate  work 
being  performed  by  other  community  agencies. 

The  new  Industrial  Management  Bureau  has  as  its  goal 
"to  help  business  and  industry  profitably  work  more  hours 
a  year."  This  means,  as  O.W.L.  Coffin,  recently  appointed 
head  of  the  bureau  sees  it,  "to  help  find  new  needs,  new 
markets,  new  processes,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  makers  and 
marketers  of  the  community,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
new  jobs  and  new  sources  of  profit."  There  has  not  been 
time  for  this  bureau  to  show  how  it  will  go  about  its  task, 
or  what  it  will  be  able  to  accomplish. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Regional  Department  of 
Economic  Security  has  so  many  features  which,  like  the 
Industrial  Management  Bureau  are  still  almost  wholly  in  the 
plan  stage.  The  scheme  was  launched  at  a  time  of  both  na- 
tional and  local  depression,  and  has  had  to  take  shape  in  a 
period  when  funds  were  meager,  unemployment  rife,  and 
demands  on  the  community  heavy.  As  in  any  experimental 
venture,  there  have  been  problems  of  personnel  and  proce- 
dure. The  three  advisory  committees — employer,  employe 
and  technical — lapsed  after  only  a  meeting  or  two.  This 
explains,  in  part,  why  in  the  community  I  sometimes  found 
ignorance  or  misunderstanding  of  the  Regional  Department 
and  what  it  is  trying  to  do.  As  with  all  large  undertakings, 
many  people  doubt  its  wisdom  and  value.  Thus  an  official 
of  a  large  industrial  concern  questioned  the  need  for  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  in  the  community,  "except  perhaps 
for  common  labor."  There  is  never  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  worth  of  research,  and  many  Cincinnatians  question 
whether  "all  these  figures  and  charts  and  census  and  test- 
ing will  get  us  any  farther  along."  A  public-spirited  busi- 
ness man  to  whom  I  went  for  an  evaluation  of  the  employ- 
ment service  had  never  heard  of  the  Center,  nor  of  the 
Regional  Department.  A  spokesman  for  one  of  the  service 
clubs  felt  that,  "The  useful  things  that  outfit  is  doing  are 
just  duplications  of  what  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  doing  for  years.  The  rest  of  it  doesn't  amount  to  any- 
thing." The  various  federal  programs — CWA,  PWA,  FERA, 
WPA,  NY  A — have  greatly  complicated  the  work  of  the  Em- 
ployment Center  with  demands  that  it  register,  classify  and 
refer  thousands  of  workers.  (Continued  on  page  344) 


Travel  in 

Soviet  Russia 

With  a  Group,  or  on  Your  Own 

Either  way  The   Open    Road    helps  you   to  see 
more    than    the    usual     tourist    sights   •    Well 
planned   group  travel   under  informed   leader- 
ship affords  fullest  opportunities  at  least  cost 
of   time  and   money    •   The  Open    Road   offers 
you  a  choice  of  comprehensive  trips  under  lead- 
ership   of    authorities    such    as    Louis    Fischer. 
Princess  Skariatina,  Julien  Bryan,  Professor 
Colston  Warne,  Joshua   Kunitz,    Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Maxwell    Stewart,    Henry    Shapiro. 
Tenth  Season 

The  Open  Road 

Russian  Travel  Division 

8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Cooperating  with  Intourist 


TOURS  TO  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Attractive  Itineraries  Low  Prices 

FOURTH  RUSSIAN  SEMINAR 

RUSSIAN  STUDY  TOUR 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  TOUR 

MIDSUMMER  SEMINAR 

Experienced  leaders:  Prof.  George  M.  Day,  Occidental  College; 

Dr.    Tredwell    Smith,    Dalton    School;     Prof.    Kenneth    Conut, 

Harvard  Univeriity;  Dr.  Julius  Meeker,  Moscow. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
44  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mast. 


YOUR 

SUMMER 

VACATION 

*  London-Paris  Tour  19-23  Days  #250-^298  Including  London, 
Oxford,  Shakespeare  Country,  Paris,  Versailles. 
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But  C.  A.  Dykstra,  Cincinnati's  city  manager,  looks  be- 
hind the  difficulties  and  the  present  inadequacies  of  the  new 
venture,  and  defines  the  purposes  and  hopes  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  it  thus: 

"The  effort  is  to  plan  a  community,  that  is  to  organize 
its  labor  supply  and  its  need  for  labor.  It  is  really  a  series  of 
undertakings  built  around  the  notion  of  giving  people  work. 
But  of  course  no  community  can  operate  such  a  scheme  in 
a  vacuum.  It  has  to  function  in  relation  to  national  and 
state  conditions.  If  you  can't  give  people  continuing  oppor- 
tunities for  work,  then  you  have  to  give  them  support.  It  is 
the  problem  of  every  community  to  see  that  its  program  is 
as  well  planned  and  as  stable  as  possible.  We  know  a  lot 
more  about  our  own  community  than  we  did  two  years  ago, 
more  about  its  human  resources  and  more  about  its  indus- 
trial resources.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  ask,  What  is  our 
community  pattern?  Can  we  control  it?  How  far  can  we 
go  without  reference  to  state  and  national  finance  and  busi- 
ness activity?  The  country  needs  a  lot  of  local  experiments 
of  the  sort  we  are  making  in  our  Regional  Department.  Of 
course  from  many  points  of  view  it  is  just  an  idea  we're 
pecking  at.  Maybe  we're  wrong.  Maybe  it's  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  community.  But  if  the  community  can't,  who  will? 
And  on  what  terms?" 

The  significance  of  the  Cincinnati  experiment  lies  in  its 
facing  of  these  questions  and  its  effort  to  answer  them.  The 
project  rests  on  a  broad  conception  of  public  responsibility 
for  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  community. 
The  means  of  accomplishment  is  not  duplication  of  what 
other  agencies  are  already  doing,  but  the  coordination  and 
reinforcement  of  all  these  efforts  under  public  leadership  and 
direction.  Underlying  the  Regional  Department  is  the  belief 
that  the  well-balanced  community  is  the  base  upon  which  a 
well-ordered  national  life  must  depend.  Until  the  local  situ- 
ation is  thoroughly  analyzed,  the  maximum  local  adjust- 
ment made,  we  have  no  sound  foundation  for  state-wide  or 
nation-wide  programs.  Given  time  and  opportunity,  under 
the  Cincinnati  plan,  the  community  will  achieve  its  reason- 
able hmit  in  activity  and  social  betterment.  And  there  will 
remain  a  precipitation  of  surpluses  beyond  local  control— 
the  factors  in  the  problem  of  economic  security  for  which 
provision  should  be  made  by  state  or  federal  agencies 
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city,  into  the  mud;  immersed  the  first  Kelly  steel  con- 
verter that  stands  as  a  museum  piece  in  the  Cambria  Steel 
building;  swept  brand  new  Fords  out  of  the  showroom  and 
piled  them  against  the  high  fence  of  the  stadium  at  ihe 
Point  where  the  streams  join.  As  much  water  ran  through 
the  streets  as  had  in  1889  when  the  neglected  old  dam, 
owned  by  wealthy  Pittsburgh  sportsmen,  burst  and  cata- 
pulted its  murderous  wave  through  the  city. 

Johnstown  naturally  has  little  faith  in  private  dams.  Be- 
cause of  the  1889  tragedy  there  the  people  were  fearful  that 
the  Quemahoning  Dam,  one  of  the  biggest  reservoirs  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  which  provides  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company's  works  at  Johnstown  with  90  million  gallons  a 
day,  would  break.  In  1933  they  had  seen  engineers  testing 
that  dam  and  plugging  several  seepage  spots  with  fresh 
concrete.  The  Quemahoning  was  not  in  danger.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  flood  control  dam.  Private  companies  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  adding  expensive  height  to  a  dam  for  the 


altruistic  purpose  of  impounding  possible  flood  water. 
As  I  listened  to  the  experiences  of  flood  victims,  every- 
where the  most  vivid  recital  was  of  the  unannounced 
speed  with  which  the  streams  rose,  and  of  the  surprising 
continuation  of.  the  water's  march  beyond  its  regular  chan- 
nels. This  speed  added  tremendously  to  the  damage.  It  also 
established  in  many  a  mind  the  fallacy  that  this  year's  flood 
was  an  extraordinary  natural  wonder  that  could  not  happen 
again.  By  setting  the  March  flood  apart  the  victims  them- 
selves weaken  their  fight  for  flood  control. 

Flood    Control 

npHE  fight  for  flood  control  is  a  many-sided  one,  in  which 

J-  the  human  beings  who  will  most  benefit  have  usually 
taken  such  an  inactive  part  that  the  scientists  and  politicians 
have  had  to  carry  their  separate  banners  without  a  united 
or  aroused  public  behind  them.  The  public  for  the  most  part 
is  unaware  of  its  responsibility  for  past  and  future  floods. 
"Much  of  the  flood  is  man-made,"  in  the  opinion  of  Direc- 
tor H.  H.  Bennett  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  a  unit 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  has  begun  a  thirty- 
year  campaign  to  hold  the  water  where  it  falls,  and  hold  our 
precious  topsoil  where  it  is.  Likewise  the  Forest  Service, 
utilizing  CCC  workers  in  addition  to  its  own  force,  is 
measurably  advancing  the  protection  of  vegetative  cover 
from  loss  by  forest  fires  with  subsequent  accelerated  run-off 
of  surface  waters.  This  is  accomplished  not  only  by  dis- 
ciplined fire-fighting  forces  but  by  the  construction  of  an 
expanding  protection  system  of  fire-breaks,  lookout  towers, 
telephone  lines  and  minor  roads  and  trails  on  national  and 
state  forests,  and  on  private  timber  lands  through  coopera- 
tive agreements.  Additionally,  each  year  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  denuded  slopes  are  reforested  and  soil 
erosion  controlled  by  small  check-dams.  All  of  these  measures 
contribute  a  part  to  any  flood  control  program. 

Immediately  after  the  recent  floods  the  editor  of  the 
Engineering  News  Record  wrote,  "Loose  talk  by  forestry 
enthusiasts  and  contour  plowing  fanatics  befogs  the  issue 
of  flood  control.  .  .  .  Flood  protection  is  engineering  con- 
struction of  the  most  formidable  kind."  Unfortunately, 
many  engineers  think  of  flood  control  only  in  terms  of  vast 
valleys  and  cities,  which  frequently  must  depend  upon  huge 
impounding  reservoirs  and  levees.  Big  project  engineers 
don't  like  to  bother  about  flood  control  in  the  "little  waters." 
Yet  from  the  raindrop  to  the  creek,  [see  page  300]  we  can 
save  as  much  treasure  in  soil  and  fertility  as  any  downstream 
dam  saves  in  city  structures,  machinery  and  household  goods 
where  men  work  and  live.  Good  topsoil  is  a  sponge.  "Water 
must  be  caught  where  it  falls,"  wrote  Paul  B.  Sears  in 
Deserts  on  the  March  [reviewed  on  page  335.]  "The  dark, 
spongy  top  layer  of  soil  is  our  only  protection  against  flood. 
One  can  build  dams  downstream,  construct  mazes  of  levees 
and  ditches  and  still  not  touch  the  source  of  trouble." 

But,  as  the  Sacandaga,  Miami  and  other  reservoir  systems 
demonstrated  in  March,  dams  do  ward  off  the  immediate 
danger  to  thickly  settled  river  communities.  The  river  wall 
at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  that  held  back  the  threatening  Ohio, 
proved  that  a  levee  can  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  season.  The 
revision  of  our  upstream  agriculture  and  forestry  may  take 
a  generation.  We  can  not  retreat  from  that  larger,  long 
range  problem.  But,  meanwhile,  what  prospect  is  there  of  an 
immediate  flood  control  program  to  protect  river  cities  and 
farms  from  a  repetition  of  the  March  catastrophe? 

The  most  conspicuous  enemy  of  a  vast  national  flood  con- 
trol program  is  the  political  pork  barrel.  In  disgust,  the 
country  may  recoil  against  appropriations  that,  in  many 
instances,  are  inspired  by  politics.  Newspapers  in  cities  like 
New  York  and  Chicago,  with  adequate  water  supplies,  and 
no  flood  problem,  have  been  especially  prompt  to  emphasize 
this  danger.  Moreover,  where  thorough  surveys  and  plans 
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ror  immediate  Hood  prevention  and  control  exist,  as  they 
do  on  most  of  the  large  rivers  figuring  in  recent  floods, 
reservoir  building  may  be  delayed  until  another  issue  is 
clarified.  That  is,  the  feasibility  of  hitching  a  flood  control 
dam  to  a  dynamo.  When  the  Miami  Conservancy  District 
dams  were  built,  power  development  was  eschewed.  In  the 
opinion  of  most  army  engineers,  power  development  along- 
side flood  control  adds  to  the  cost  and  lessens  a  reservoirs 
effectiveness.  It  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  utility  interests. 
Near  Pittsburgh,  where  the  power  companies  have  found 
it  cheaper  to  float  coal  from  West  Virginia  than  to  operate 
mine-mouth  power  plants,  the  question  is  regarded  as  a 
minor  one.  It  is  one,  however,  that  nationally  is  bound  to 
come  to  a  head. 

Politically,  another  reason  that  so  few  dams  have  been 
built  for  flood  control  alone  is  that  year  in  and  year  out  the 
average  citizen  considers  a  faraway  dam  a  luxury.  In  the 
Monongahela  valley,  for  example,  thickly  populated  as  it 
is,  few  citizens  can  see  how  they  are  obviously  and  directly 
benefitted  by  the  Tygart  Dam,  now  under  construction  on 
one  of  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission's  originally  recom- 
mended sites  in  West  Virginia.  Perhaps  eventually  the  water 
rushing  through  the  penstocks,  to  be  included  in  the  struc- 
ture, and  turning  turbines,  will  dramatize  to  the  people 
whom  it  serves  the  importance  of  the  dam. 

Another  reason  for  past  apathy  toward  one-purpose  flood 
control  dams,  as  recommended  by  the  army  engineers  (they 
are  legally  bound  to  stick  closely  to  promotion  of  essential 
navigation)  is  that  a  dam  detached  from  people  is  indeed  a 
remote  monument.  Flood  control  dams  located  on  upstream 
sites  to  protect  Pittsburgh  would  seldom  be  seen.  The  em- 
ployment that  the  building  of  them  would  create  would  not 
be  apparent  to  hordes  of  voters.  A  levee  is  a  more  appropri- 
ate political  ornament.  You  see  it  and  so  can  your  constit- 
uents; they  can  hear  the  water  splashing  against  it;  and 
can  utilize  it  in  the  beautification  of  the  waterfront. 

Not  only  have  most  engineers  been  reluctant  to  recognize 
the  practical  value  of  reforestation  and  soil  conservation, 
they  have  seldom  agreed  among  themselves  on  the  interrela- 
tion of  navigation,  waterfront  improvement,  power,  pollu- 
tion control,  recreation,  agriculture  and  the  many  social 
aspects  of  water  planning.  The  army  engineers  have  prac- 
tically ignored  their  government  colleagues  in  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Interior. 

IN  one  of  his  brilliant  essays  on  war  Liddel  Hart  once 
wrote  that,  in  our  complex  modern  time,  war  is  too  big 
for  soldiers.  You  might  paraphrase  that  to  say  that  flood 
control  is  too  big  for  engineers.  Nature's  strange  balances 
may  be  upset  by  too  dogmatic  an  approach  from  a  single 
point  of  view.  When,  in  1917,  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  issued  a  final  report  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Flood  Commission  recommendations,  Morris  Knowles  wrote 
in  his  minority  report: 

"It  is  plain  from  the  public  interest,  general  discussion, 
and  proposed  laws,  that  no  one  type  of  control  is  a  universal 
panacea,  or  will  do  for  all  classes  of  streams;  also,  that  the 
opinion  of  a  single  branch  of  scientific  men,  not  in  sympathy 
with  all  phases  of  stream  regulation,  will  not  long  satisfy  the 
country,  for  such  opinion  will  stifle  progress  and  unduly 
lengthen  the  period  required  for  reaching  the  desired 
results." 

Morris  Knowles  was  right.  Flood  control  has  proved  too 
big  a  job  for  civil  engineers  alone.  In  the  words  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  City  Plan  of  Pittsburgh  over  a 
decade  ago: 

"Practically  every  engineer  is  somewhat  influenced  by  his 
experience  with  some  particular  river,  and  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  no  one  method  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  all 
rivers,  but  that  each  has  its  own  characteristics  and  tem- 
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perament,  so  to  speak,  necessitating  individual  study." 

There  are  planes  of  planning  for  flood  control,  and  the 
engineers  represent  but  one  highly  important  technical  level 
of  approach.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  Report,  and  in  the 
National  Resources  Board  report  [see  Survey  Graphic  for 
February  1935],  the  manifold  fields  of  land-and-water  plan- 
ning were  explored.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  a  consider- 
able extent  they  are  synchronized  in  action.  Unless  the 
myriad  cultural  and  economic  ramifications  of  flood  control 
are  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  local  problems  and  the 
state  problems  are  separated  from  the  purely  national  ones, 
the  only  way  that  the  great  river  valleys  of  the  East  will 
achieve  security  is  by  the  creation  of  River  Authorities, 
headed  by  administrators  interested  primarily  in  the  human 
result  of  technical  endeavors. 

The  only  alternative  to  such  drastic  water  supervision — 
hinted  in  Senator  George  W.  Norris'  proposed  Mississippi 
Valley  Authority  bill — is  to  mobilize  public  opinion  behind 
effective  flood  prevention  laws  that  will  not  be  piecemeal 
and  pork  barrel.  This  is  beginning  to  be  recognized. 

Senator  Joseph  F.  Guffey  of  Pennsylvania  said  over  the 
radio  a  few  weeks  ago,  "Unless  we  control  floods,  and  con- 
trol soil  erosion  with  them,  the  nation  faces  physical  and 
social  bankruptcy.  That  culmination  is  just  a  matter  of  time, 
and  a  relatively  short  time  at  that." 

In  this  situation  the  various  state  and  interstate  flood  con- 
trol associations  have  their  opportunity  cut  out  for  them. 
Let  us  look  at  such  a  volunteer  body,  the  Tri-State  Author- 
ity, with  which  I  became  acquainted  in  Pittsburgh  at  the 
office  of  its  president,  State  Senator  W.  B.  Rodgers.  An  un- 
incorporated association  of  the  key  citizens  of  230  towns  and 
counties  and  cities  in  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio 
watershed,  it  is  not  a  foul-weather,  post-deluge  organization. 
Several  years  ago,  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Flood  Commission  were  making  no 
dent  upon  the  legislators  who  make  the  appropriations  for 
flood  control,  Mr.  Rodgers  went  beyond  Pittsburgh  and 
began  to  organize  a  lay  pressure  group.  As  he  put  it,  "Poli- 
ticians know  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  always 
passing  resolutions.  And  they  know  that  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce men  play  golf  on  election  day.  The  only  way  for  us 
to  bring  pressure  on  politicians  and  to  get  action  was  to 
organize  the  mayors,  burgesses,  the  leading  political  figures, 
no  matter  what  their  party,  of  the  230  localities  affected  by 
our  Ohio  Valley  floods."  As  a  state  senator,  Mr.  Rodgers 
knew  whereof  he  spoke.  "We're  not  interested  in  the  design 
or  method  of  flood  control,  just  so  it's  managed  by  qualified 
experts,"  he  said.  "The  political  method  of  getting  things 
accomplished  is  the  democratic  method.  It's  better  than 
having  something  handed  down  to  us  without  our  striving 
for  it."  He  is  a  successful  business  man,  partner  in  a  large 
sand  company.  During  the  recent  flood  he  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  concerted  plans  of  the  Tri-State  Authority 
for  prevention  of  another  flood  than  he  was  with  his  own 
wrecked  office  and  sand  yard,  or  sunken  dredges. 

The  Tri-State  Authority  has  drawn  from  the  Report  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee,  the  Pittsburgh  Flood 
Commission,  the  reports  of  the  army  engineers,  and  other 
general  sources  for  its  scheme  of  attack  upon  the  Upper 
Ohio  River  problem.  While  it  retreats  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Report's  suggestion  that  local  communities  share  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  fourteen  huge  dams  that  are  recommended, 
it  does  not  object  to  these  dams  being  built  for  multiple  pur- 
poses, so  that  the  entire  cost  need  not  be  a  federal  charge 
against  flood  control  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

More  self-sufficient  than  that,  the  New  England  Council 


has  urged  the  federal  government  to  provide  the  authority 
necessary  to  enable  New  England  states  to  work  together  in 
planning  and  executing  their  own  coordinated  program  of 
flood  prevention,  and  suggests  that  the  state  planning  boards 
and  the  New  England  Planning  Commission  provide  effec- 
tive tools  for  development  of  such  programs  on  state  and 
interstate  bases.  Even  more  self-sufficient,  New  Hampshire 
has  already  planned  self-liquidating  flood  control  reservoirs, 
costing  about  $20  million,  which  is  no  more  than  the  extent 
of  the  recent  flood  damage  in  the  state.  The  reservoirs  will 
release  water  to  downstream  industries  which  will  have  to 
pay  for  it  at  a  contract  rate  sufficient  eventually  to  retire  the 
cost.  And  Vermont,  going  ahead  with  its  own  state  plans,  is 
attempting  to  charge  off  part  of  the  cost  and  responsibility 
to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  also  benefitted. 

IN  any  nation-wide,  regional  or  state  program  of  flood  pre- 
vention the  notebooks  of  the  Red  Cross  men  can  supple- 
ment the  blueprints  and  the  maps.  The  Red  Cross  deals  with 
people — and  people  in  distress.  Albert  Evans,  Central 
Western  head  of  the  Red  Cross  national  disaster  staff,  whom 
I  met  at  Johnstown,  told  me  how  a  Red  Cross'  map  showing 
"flood  experience  from  a  relief  standpoint,"  practically  dove- 
tailed with  the  economically  feasible  400  to  500  flood  control 
projects  recommended  by  the  army  engineers.  Fortifying  an 
engineering  approach  to  flood  control,  Mr.  Evans  recounted 
from  personal  observation  in  Kansas  the  efficacy  of  dealing 
with  the  little  waters  and  meeting  the  contour  of  agricultural 
land  at  least  halfway.  In  Kansas,  before  the  CWA  and  while 
the  Kansas  ERA  was  under  the  direction  of  John  Stutz, 
nearly  3000  small  impounding  reservoirs  on  private  farms 
were  built  as  work  relief  projects.  From  three  to  ten  acres 
in  extent,  most  of  them  were  natural  depressions,  water 
holes  and  swamps  where  a  hundred  years  ago  the  buffalos 
had  found  their  natural  wallows.  Last  year,  when  the  Re- 
publican River  valley  was  flooded  for  300  miles  by  cloud- 
bursts, the  impounding  effect  of  the  revived  buffalo  wallows 
was  dramatically  noticeable.  Kansas  got  off  much  easier 
than  Nebraska  as  a  result. 

Our  knowledge  of  water,  and  of  the  land  on  which  it 
falls,  which  we  see  every  day,  is  sketchier  than  our  knowl- 
edge of  electricity  or  fire.  Flood  control  will  come,  must 
come,  with  its  integrated  companions,  soil  conservation,  re- 
forestation, a  more  scientific  agriculture  and  the  develop- 
ment, where  possible,  of  hydroelectric  power.  But  there  is 
one  note  that  has  seldom  been  struck  by  flood  control  advo- 
cates thus  far.  Except  for  Harrisburg  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
every  waterfront  that  I  saw  strewn  with  debris,  mud  and 
wreckage  in  March  would  have  been  unsightly  on  a  fine, 
clean,  sunny  day.  There  is  a  moral  in  this  observation, 
broadly  hinted  by  Aldo  Leopold  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry 
several  years  ago.  Commenting  on  nature's  strange  balances, 
he  said:  "The  average  dolled-up  estate  merely  proves  what 
we  will  some  day  learn  to  acknowledge;  that  bread  and 
beauty  grow  best  together." 

It  is  a  striking  echo  of  this  observation  to  discover  that 
several  of  the  early  waterfront  plans,  after  the  Pittsburgh 
Flood  of  1907,  included  riverside  beautification.  With,  or 
without  a  levee,  such  plans  automatically  shove  business  and 
residences  back  of  the  danger  line.  A  slightly  flooded  park 
is  easier  to  restore  than  a  slightly  flooded  factory,  warehouse, 
hotel,  or  bungalow. 

The  construction  of  navigation  facilities,  particularly  in 
Pittsburgh  where  the  water-borne  traffic  is  tremendously  im- 
portant, has  always  been  a  problem  because  of  the  variation 
in  river  depth  during  flood  and  drought.  Comparing  the 
waterfront  with  the  embankments  of  the  Thames  at  London 
or  the  quais  along  the  Seine  at  Paris,  Morris  Knowles  once 
said  that  foreign  cities  "show  what  can  be  done  for  the  civic 
beauty  of  a  city  located  on  a  river."  In  addition,  he  said, 
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The  river  ports  of  Belgium  and  Germany  suggest  what  can 

e  done  to  develop  efficient  water  transportation." 

Unwilling  on  one  hand  to  plan  its  waterfront,  and  willing 

n  the  other  hand  all  these  years  to  entrust  its  protection 

rom  floods  to  the  worthy,  but  the  slow  and  piecemeal  pro- 

ects  of  the  army  engineers,  dependent  upon  random  annual 

ippropriations,  Pittsburgh  did  very  little  for  itself.  Much  of 

ts  problem  is  national;  the  Ohio  contributes  at  least  half  of 

ill  flood  waters  to  the  Mississippi.  But,  above  and  within 

Pittsburgh,  and  above  and  within  every  city  and  county 

:hat  was  host  to  a  gushing  sewer  of  muddy  water  during 

the  vernal  equinox,  there  are  local  problems.  Floods  are  not 

.icked  entirely  by  appropriations.  A  flood  is  like  a  war. 

The  red  snow  that  fell  in  New  England  in  February, 
tinted  by  particles  of  topsoil  from  the  faraway  Dust  Bowl  ot 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  should  have  served  as  a  timely 
warning.  Dust  storms  are  an  indication  of  the  same  sort 
of  spoliation  of  the  "thin  crust  of  our  planet"  that  floods  are. 
The  time  to  attack  the  enemy  is  now,  and  on  every  front. 
The  response  to  the  Red  Cross  appeal,  and  the  first  surge 
of  demands  for  passage  of  all  flood  control  bills  before 
Congress,  indicate  that  when  the  plight  of  people  who  have 
been  manhandled  by  nature  is  swift  and  cruel,  Americans 
respond  on  a  generous  and  national  scale.  If  Pittsburgh, 
Binghamton,  Cumberland,  Wilkes-Barre,  Hartford,  Wheel- 
ing and  all  the  other  flood-stricken  communities,  had  been 
invaded  by  a  military  enemy,  the  paralysis  of  industry,  the 
misery,  the  devastation  could  scarcely  have  been  less  alarm- 
ing. In  Pittston,  along  the  Susquehanna,  coal  mines  are  still 
flooded  with  water;  seven  thousand  miners  will  never  enter 
them  again.  The  chances  are  that  the  water  the  owners  can 
not  afford  to  pump  out  will  seep  into  neighboring  mines. 
If  a  human  army  had  swept  down  our  river  valleys,  demol- 
ishing electric  systems,  contaminating  water  supplies,  sabo- 
taging mines,  terrifying  townsfolk  and  secretly  despoiling 
the  farmers'  fields,  America  would  have  risen  to  arms  over- 
night. Appropriations  would  have  flowed  into  the  Treasury 
breach.  Psychologically,  it  would  have  been  a  popular  war — 
a  fight  to  preserve  the  heart  of  our  country  from  a  plunder- 
ing horde  of  barbarians,  whoever  they  were. 

The  defensive  war  against  imperious,  natural  forces,  was, 
to  be  sure,  dramatic  that  first  week  when  the  Red  Cross 
flags  were  flying,  when  the  National  Guardsmen  were  sur- 
rounding the  affected  areas,  when  the  salvage  trucks  were 
thundering  through  the  streets  which  the  WPA  had  so 
miraculously  cleared.  Now,  only  a  month  later,  the  West 
is  objecting  to  appropriations  for  flood  prevention  projects 
in  New  England  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  Wilkes-Barre,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  wants  to  wall  itself  behind  a  levee  as  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio  did  so  successfully,  and  devil  take  the  towns 
above  and  below.  Cities  and  counties  and  states  whose 
problems  are  genuinely  local,  are  passing  their  entire  burden 
and  their  hats  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Already  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans  the  flood  war  is 
over.  Actually  we  have  seen  only  a  skirmish.  On  most  fronts, 
man  lost,  water  won.  The  barriers,  fortifications,  machinery 
and  money  for  a  struggle  to  protect  town  and  country  from 
wild  water  have  yet  to  be  mobilized.  Here  on  a  nation-wide 
front,  with  the  immediate  campaign  in  the  river  valleys  of 
the  East,  is  for  Americans  a  "moral  equivalent  of  war," 
realistic,  urgent  and  dramatic. 


NOTE:  As  we  go  to  press  (April  20)  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Harold  L.  Ickes,  announces  that  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  has  asked  local 
authorities  to  cooperate  in  preparing  a  nation-wide  report 
on  steps  needed  to  prevent  floods,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  guide 
national  policy  on  water  use  and  control.  The  study  will  in- 
clude public  works  projects  now  under  consideration  in  the 
country's  15  major  river  systems.  V.  W. 
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SCHOOL  DAYS  WITH  HELEN  KELLER 

{Continued  from  page  325) 


as  did  the  rest  of  us  by  watching  each  other's  lips.  She 
suggested  that  whenever  she  was  on  the  stage  one  of  the 
other  players  should  be  near  enough  to  signal  by  an  incon- 
spicuous touch  on  her  arm  the  moment  when  she  was  to 
speak  her  own  lines.  While  the  plan  involved  some  rather 
intricate  stage  directions,  it  worked  out  perfectly  and  Helen 
gave  as  smooth  a  performance  as  any  of  the  others. 

Physically  robust,  and  ever  anxious  to  join  in  the  sports  of 
her  schoolmates,  Helen's  out-of-door  amusements  became 
numerous  and  her  proficiency  in  some  of  them  truly  aston- 
ishing. Only  where  sight  was  absolutely  necessary  did  she 
refrain  from  attempting  to  do  what  others  did.  She  was 
quite  fearless  in  sports  which  involved  some  risk  of  physical 
discomfort,  and  no  matter  how  severe  a  fall,  a  knock,  or 
a  scratching  she  might  receive,  she  always  laughed  it  off. 

Having  spent  all  of  her  previous  winters  in  the  South, 
Helen  had  never  tried  ice  skating  or  tobogganing.  A 
toboggan  slide  had  been  erected  in  Central  Park  and  when 
snow  came  everybody  at  the  school  went  over  for  an  after- 
noon of  coasting.  My  prediction  that  we  were  likely  to  hit 
a  mile-a-minute  clip  and  possibly  wind  up  with  a  tumble  in 
the  snow  only  added  to  Helen's  enthusiasm. 

At  last  we  were  all  settled  on  the  long  bobsled,  I  at  the 
front,  Helen  at  the  rear,  and  several  packed  in  between. 
What  her  sensations  were  as  we  whizzed  downward  I 
could  not  tell,  because  I  was  too  busy  with  the  steering 
apparatus  to  risk  a  look  back  while  we  were  on  the  incline. 
When  we  hit  the  level,  however,  I  incautiously  turned  my 
head  and  in  a  jiffy  we  were  all  buried  in  a  drift.  Scrambling 
to  my  feet  I  hurried  back  expecting  to  find  Helen  at  least 
a  bit  frightened.  But  there  she  was,  sitting  upright  in  the 
snow,  actually  chuckling  with  delight. 

"Too  bad  you  got  that  bump  the  first  time,"  I  said  as  I 
helped  her  up. 

"No,  really,  it  was  just  what  I  was  hoping  for,"  she  re- 
plied, "because  it  makes  my  initiation  complete." 

Vacation  time  came  and  with  it  the  opportunity  for 
Helen  to  add  to  her  out-of-door  accomplishments.  She  and 
Miss  Sullivan  had  planned  to  spend  the  summer  with 
friends  near  Boston  and  I  was  invited  to  go  with  them. 
Our  days  at  this  country  home  with  its  little  private  lake 
were  lived  largely  in  the  open. 

Helen  had  never  tried  rowing,  and  her  experience  in  the 
water  had  been  confined,  as  she  put  it,  to  wading  in  a 
little  stream  where  the  crawfish  came  up  and  tried  to  bite 
her  toes.  But  now  she  was  eager  for  everything  of  an 
aquatic  nature.  The  boats  were  quite  heavy,  and  Helen's 
hands  soon  were  well  blistered.  But  she  persisted  without 
a  complaint  until  she  had  achieved  her  purpose,  which  was 
to  row  across  the  lake  with  several  persons  in  the  boat. 
At  first  it  was  usual  for  someone  to  guide  the  boat  for  her 
with  the  rudder,  but  she  soon  found  she  could  get  along 
without  this  aid.  And  it  was  astonishing  how  straight  a 
course  she  could  keep. 

Doubtless  her  delicate  sense  of  touch  enabled  her  to  exert 
exactly  the  same  pull  on  each  oar,  which  is  something  that 
many  expert  oarsmen  cannot  do,  for  actually  it  is  their  sense 
of  sight  that  guides  them.  I  tried  rowing  with  my  eyes  shut 
and  all  I  could  do  was  to  go  around  in  circles.  Naturally  it 
was  not  possible  even  for  Helen  to  row  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  when  a  stiff  breeze  was  blowing.  After  the 
effect  of  the  wind  on  the  boat  had  been  explained  to  her, 
she  made  allowance  for  it  and  was  able  to  overcome  that 
handicap  to  a  certain  extent.  Rough  water  held  no  terrors 
but  appeared  to  exhilarate  her.  (Continued  on  page  350) 
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SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

Two-year    diploma    course    trains     for    a    new    and    delightful 
profession.     Courses  in  Floriculture,  Landscape  Design,  Botany, 
Fruit  Growing,  Farm  Management,  etc. 
SPECIAL   SUMMER    COURSE,    AUGUST    3rd—  30th 


For   catalogue   address: 


Mrs.  Bush-Brown,  Dir. 


Box  E 


Ambler,  Pa. 


llorthwestern  University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1936-1937 

Professional  Training  for  Social  Service, 
Group  Work  and  Recreation 

Family  Case  Work: 

Domestic    Discord    Problems,    Personality    Problems 
in  Family  Case  Work 

H'rili  lor  tartker  information  and  special  bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

— 165  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC.— 16  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind :  maintenance  of  • 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent :  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors.  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas.  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION— 
816  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president:  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor: Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary:  60  West 
60th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


N.  Y.  STATE  BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION, 
616  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.,  will  furnish  to 
social  workers  addresses  of  31  birth  control 
centers  throughout  New  York  State. 


New   York   City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street :  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions. Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M..  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


.IOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE.  INC.— Offeri 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  ISO  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP  SOCIAI 
WORK — Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan 
President,  New  York:  Howard  R.  Knight 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  Th< 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  th< 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in 
crease  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub 
lishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  o! 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con 
ference  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
May  24-80,  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  ol 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  I 
membership  fee  of  $6. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER 
ATION — 703  Standard  Bldg..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve 
ment  of  interracial  attitudes  and  condition) 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop 
ular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
—106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Th< 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women'l 
home   missions   boards   of   the   United   Statei 
and  Canada,  uniting  in   program   and  ftnan 
cial  responsibility  for  missionary  enterprise! 
which  they  agree  to  carry  coooperatively. 
President,  Mrs.  Millard  L.  Robinson 
Executive  Secretary,  Anne  Seesholtx 
Secretary.  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 
Director  of  Indian    Work,  Anne  Seesholti 


NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   JEWISH    WOMEN 

INC.— 626  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs.  Maurici 
L.  Goldman.  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mrs 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  if 
program  of  social  betterment  through  a& 
tivities  in  fields  of  religion,  social  service 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureai 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughoul 
country. 


SCHOOL  DAYS  WITH  HELEN  KELLER 
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One  thing  that  puzzled  me  for  a  long  time  was  the  fact 
that  she  always  knew  when  we  were  nearing  the  shore 
and  would  either  stop  rowing  or  turn  the  boat  in  another 
direction.  When  I  finally  asked  her  how  she  understood 
we  were  close  to  land,  she  said  she  could  smell  the  vegeta- 
tion growing  there.  This  meant  that  she  could  distinguish 
between  what  grows  on  land  and  in  the  water.  It  was  no 
trick  at  all  for  her  to  row  around  the  lake  and  keep  at 
approximately  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  all  the  way. 

From  rowing  a  boat  to  paddling  a  canoe  was  a  natural 
step  for  Helen,  but  because  guiding  a  canoe  necessitates  the 
use  of  the  visual  sense  to  a  considerable  extent,  she  did  not 
become  very  expert  at  it.  Usually  the  canoe  was  reserved 
for  quiet,  starlit  nights  and,  strangely  enough,  Helen  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  it  most  when  the  moon  was  shining,  al- 
though of  course  she  did  not  know  the  moon  was  there 
unless  some  one  told  her.  Yet  in  some  mysterious  way  she 
seemed  to  feel  the  beauty  and  tranquility  of  the  scene  and 
in  response  would  paddle  very  slowly  and  quietly,  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  trail  her  hand  in  the  water. 

Swimming  was  not  so  easy  for  Helen  in  the  beginning, 
probably  because  she  could  not  trust  herself  wholly  to  an 
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element  she  could  not  see  and  one  which  her  sense  oi 
touch  told  her  was  so  unstable.  But  the  unwillingness  to  tx 
beaten  which  has  characterized  her  whole  life  again  as 
serted  itself,  so  that  finally  she  could  do  almost  anything 
she  liked  in  the  water  without  fear. 

If  she  had  any  favorite  sport  it  was  probably  bicycling 
One  day  there  arrived  a  fine  tandem  wheel,  the  gift  ol 
friends  in  a  distant  city.  Helen  was  delighted  and  quickl) 
brushed  aside  the  suggestion  that  it  presented  a  problem 
She  pointed  out  that  since  the  steering  was  done  from  the 
rear  seat,  all  she  needed  to  make  a  go  of  it  was  the  co 
operation  of  some  one  who  knew  how  to  ride,  and  didn't  I? 

"Oh,  sure,"  I  replied.  "But  it  isn't  as  easy  as  all  that 
You  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  things  yourself.  Do  you  think 
you  could  preserve  your  equilibrium?" 

"Well,  I  promise  to  maintain  my  equanimity  no  matter 
what  happens,"  she  replied. 

And  as  this  appeared  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument. 
Miss  Sullivan  gave  her  consent  and  all  repaired  to  the 
roadside  for  the  momentous  event. 

It  proved  easier  than  I  expected,  for  after  being  held  up 
by  a  dozen  hands  until  we  were  settled  in  our  seats  and 
then  given  a  generous  shove,  we  kept  going  in  spite  of  a 
tendency  to  weave  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 
The  trouble  came  when,  having  outdistanced  those  who 
were  following  us  on  foot,  I  decided  it  was  time  to  go  back. 
As  we  did  not  have  room  to  turn  without  stopping,  and 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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WORKER  WANTED 

I'rotestant  person  qualified  through  technical 
training  and  actual  successful  experience  for 
chief  case  work  supervisor  with  state-wide 
middle  west  children's  agency.  Must  be  fami- 
liar with  problems  incident  to  treatment  of 
children  in  rural  and  urban  foster  families. 
7855  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TEACHER-ADMINISTRATOR 

Young  man,  educator,  seven  years  experience 
in  private  progressive  schools,  interested  in 
bringing  progressive  education  to  a  school  or 
institution  not  primarily  designed  for  the 
wealthy,  seeks  change  from  present  post. 
7356  SURVEY. 


|  Single  man,  14  years'  practical  experience  de- 
pendent delinquent  defective  boys,  camp, 
military.  Boy  Scout,  recreation,  supervisor 
work  congregation  or  cottage  plan,  desires 
position,  salary  not  important.  7343  SURVEY. 


Woman  wants  position,  EXECUTIVE,  in  Boys' 
Academy,  Institution,  Club  or  Resort  as 
DIETITIAN-STEWARDESS.  Can  supervise 
housekeeping  and  laundry.  Hospital,  hotel, 
social  service  experience.  Now  employed  in 
high  class  resort,  third  season.  7344  SURVEY. 

Director  Transient  Bureau,  former  Director  Chil- 
dren's institution  ;  (BA),  graduate  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  ('32)  ;  member 
A.A.S.W.,  desires  executive  position.  Wife 
social  work  training  and  experience,  also 
dietitian.  7353  SURVEY. 
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MIDMONTHLY 

when   in   need  of  workers 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE—  NEW   YORK. 


SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


SYMPHONIC  RECORDS 


MUSIC  LOVERS— 100,000  of  the  finest  records 
in  the  world  on  sale  at  50c  and  75c  per  rec- 
ord (value  $1.50  and  $2).  The  Symphonies, 
Chamber  Music,  Operas,  etc.,  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mozart,  Wagner,  etc. 
Mail  Orders.  Catalogue.  THE  GRAMO- 
PHONE SHOP.  INC..  18  E.  48th  St.  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


UNUSUAL  MANUSCRIPTS  of  all  descriptions 
respectfully  solicited  by  New  York  Publisher. 
Free,  prompt  consideration.  FORTUNY'S, 
21  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National.  Non-profit  making. 


130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Murray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


23  LANGUAGES 

SPEAK  ANY  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
IN  3  MONTHS  BY  LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE  METHOD  BRINGS  VOICES 
OF  NATIVE  MASTERS  INTO  YOUR 
OWN  HOME.. SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

LINGUAPHONE   INSTITUTE 

18  Rockefeller  Center   •    New  York 


SUMMER  COTTAGE  FOR  SALE 


St.  Huberts,  New  York.  Adirondacks.  For  sale 
at  sacrifice,  a  furnished  summer  cottage  cost- 
ing $6,000.  to  build.  Has  living  room,  with 
fireplace,  4  small  bedrooms,  kitchen,  bath,  2 
large  porches  and  a  sleeping  porch,  2  car 
garage,  one  acre  of  land,  spring  water,  golf 
course  near.  For  further  details  and  snapshot, 
apply  ADRIAN  EDMONDS,  KEENE  VAL- 
LEY, N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND   PERIODICALS 


Rates :  76e  per  line  for  4  insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  J3.00 
«  year  50  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


there  was  no  way  of  communicating  my  intentions  to 
Helen,  I  simply  stopped  pedalling.  The  result  was  that 
machine  and  riders  were  spilled  in  the  dust.  A  little  dis- 
mayed, I  hurried  to  Helen  and  asked  if  she  was  all  right. 

"All  safe  and  sound,"  she  assured  me.  Then  added  mis- 
chievously, "And  I  call  on  you  to  witness  how  well  I  have 
maintained  my  equanimity." 

Thereafter  we  arranged  a  little  system  of  taps  on  the 
shoulder  by  which  I  was  to  tell  her  what  to  do;  one  tap  to 
go  ahead,  two  to  slow  down,  three  to  stop,  and  so  on. 
We  were  soon  covering  the  countryside  at  a  good  rate  of 
speed.  In  fact,  the  faster  we  went  the  better  Helen  liked  it. 

Usually  Miss  Sullivan  and  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold accompanied  us  on  these  rides,  the  whole  party  mak- 
ing merry  as  we  swept  along  the  quiet  country  roads.  On 
one  such  trip  the  party  included  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Now  Miss  Wilkins  was  an  altogether  lovely  person,  but 
somehow  I  could  not  quite  reconcile  her  consistently  placid 
demeanor  with  the  stirring  scenes  in  her  books.  I  discussed 
this  point  with  Helen,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  I  wished 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  create  a  dramatic  situation  right 
there  among  us  just  in  order  to  see  Miss  Wilkins'  reaction. 

As  Helen  and  I  rolled  along  over  a  secluded  woodland 
path  far  ahead  of  the  others,  what  I  considered  a  brilliant 
idea  occurred  to  me.  It  was  that  we  should  dismount,  ar- 
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range  ourselves  and  the  wheel  on  the  ground  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  that  we  had  a  bad  spill  and  been 
knocked  senseless,  and  then  see  what  happened  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  came  up.  We  stopped  and  I  explained  my 
plan  to  her.  At  first  she  hesitated  a  bit,  but  the  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  a  practical  joke,  probably  the  first  in  which 
she  had  ever  indulged,  overcame  any  misgivings,  and  we 
disposed  ourselves  in  as  realistic  attitudes  as  possible. 

Miss  Sullivan  and  the  others  arrived  and  viewed  the 
apparent  mishap;  there  was  a  concerted  rush  to  Helen's 
side.  When  the  latter  scrambled  to  her  feet,  laughing  and 
shouting  with  glee  at  what  she  believed  was  the  success  of 
our  joke,  the  whole  thing  became  clear  enough. 

"Then  your  experiment  didn't  prove  anything  about  Miss 
Wilkins?"  Helen  asked  me  later. 

"Not  much,"  I  answered.  "Only  that  she  knows  how  to 
grin." 

The  next  year  I  entered  Columbia  and  Helen  went  to 
Boston  to  complete  her  preparations  for  Radcliffe.  I  did 
not  see  her  again  until  some  fifteen  years  later  when  she 
was  appearing  on  the  lecture  stage  in  Chicago.  To  surprise 
her  and  Miss  Sullivan,  I  merely  sent  up  word  at  their  hotel 
that  an  old  friend  from  the  South  would  like  to  see  them. 
When  I  reached  their  room  Helen  was  standing  in  the 
door.  Again  she  knew  me  the  instant  our  hands  met. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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NOT     FLOODS     BUT     GLACIERS 

(Continued  from  page  311) 


That  is,  not  new  employment  but  more  employment  for 
men  hitherto  partially  employed.  The  Bureau's  other  current 
index,  that  of  man-hours  worked,  is  a  "fairly  accurate  meas- 
ure of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  district."  While  manufacturing  payrolls 
increased  97.9  percent,  manufacturing  employment  rose  only 
27  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  Bureau's  statistics  are  encouraging  as 
to  the  advances  made  in  production  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, and  the  improvement  of  business  conditions  there,  but 
reveal  the  employment  lag — whether  we  are  considering 
time_  worked  by  the  employed,  or  employment  at  all  for  the 
vast  numbers  "willing  and  able  to  work  who  remain  idle.' 
Last  February  the  Bureau's  estimates  indicated  that  there 
were  still  163,000  unemployed  in  Allegheny  County;  301,- 
000  in  the  eleven  counties. 

"These  -numbers  mean,"  [concludes  Mr.  Nichols]  "that 
despite  the  decrease  in  the  past  three  years,  about  32  percent 
of  the  employable  people  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  in  Allegheny  County  are  still  with- 
out jobs.  Clearly  this  problem  constitutes  a  challenge  to  the 
economic  order.  First  and  foremost,  full  recovery  is  required, 
and  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  full  recovery  must  wait  upon 
recovery  of  activity  in  the  construction  and  capital  goods 
industries.  And  even  then  we  may  find  that  we  have  on  our 
hands  the  problem  of  providing  work  opportunity  for  those 
whom  industry  cannot  absorb." 

Let  me  bring  those  numbers  to  bear  on  the  comparison 
with  which  I  began.  They  represent  losses  more  serious  than 
a  century  of  floods  to  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  the  steel 
district.  They  mean  that  with  the  mud  of  the  March  high- 
water  dried  in  its  valleys,  that  glacier  of  unemployment  not 
only  persists;  it  is  three  quarters  the  size  it  was  when  the 
depression,  measured  in  worklessness,  was  at  its  worst.  With 
the  trend  toward  mechanization  and  more  efficient  man- 
agement, with  business  shifts  and  an  estimated  75,000  young 
people  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  who  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  hold  a  job,  the  mass  of  unemployment  is 
still  fed  by  new  freshets  of  freezing  working-time,  freezing 
wages,  freezing  purchasing  power. 

Its  grinding  surfaces  bear  down  on  the  people  who  today 
make  up  the  community  and  all  its  works — a  frozen  current 
more  powerful  and  mysterious  than  any  bulk  of  brown 
waters.  River  cities  or  no,  its  counterpart  confronts  the  other 
industrial  centers  of  our  country.  It  may  be  said  that  unem- 
ployment is  a  national  problem  and  only  national  measures 
can  cope  with  it.  So  is  flood  control.  But  as  Mr.  Weybright 
points  out,  rivers  will  only  yield  to  our  determination,  com- 
munity by  community,  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  leashed.  It 
was  civic  neglect,  not  civic  action,  that  let  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation bring  mud  and  sorrow  and  death  to  the  valley  cities 
of  our  northeastern  states  this  spring.  And  it  will  take  all 
the  energy,  the  organizing  ability  and  applied  imagination 
of  a  hundred  industrial  districts,  each  in  its  own  great 
laboratory,  to  work  out  an  enduring  framework  for  human 
security  in  the  midst  of  economic  change. 

I  HAVE  used  Pittsburgh  merely  as  an  example  in  meas- 
uring the  stakes  and  gauging  the  pitfalls  of  inertia  and 
shortsightedness    that    confront   our    industrial    centers    in 
fending  against  such  disasters  as  floods  and  unemployment. 
As  a  postscript  let  me  turn  to  another  Pennsylvania  indus- 


trial city,  a  center  of  the  old  anthracite  district,  with  busi- 
ness leaders  eager  to  bring  in  new  industries;  with  dwellers, 
also,  who  took  time  by  the  forelock,  studied  their  flood 
problem  and  scheduled  the  emergency  measures  that  each 
stage  of  high  water  would  call  for. 

Came  the  flood,  this  year's  flood,  to  Wilkes-Barre;  and 
its  first  stage  reached  the  stage  that  meant  sending  an  SOS 
for  coast  guard  boats  to  evacuate  people  from  their  homes. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  tried  to  block  the  call;  it  would 
advertise  to  all  the  world  that  theirs  was  a  water-logged 
city.  Little  local  skiffs  and  amateur  oarsmen  were  inade- 
quate; there  was  danger  to  life  ahead;  so  the  Red  Cross 
Disaster  Relief  Committee  stood  its  ground  and  sent  for 
the  coast  guard.  The  coast  guard  came,  bringing  their  boats 
on  flat  cars — lake  crews  from  Buffalo;  ocean  crews  from 
Cape  May  and  Atlantic  City.  They  got  people  out,  but  the 
opposition  was  not  for  harboring  them  a  moment  longer 
than  could  be  helped.  As  the  water  receded,  two  crews  were 
sent  back.  A  leader  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  published 
a  violent  letter  in  a  Wilkes-Barre  newspaper  charging  the 
Red  Cross  chapter  in  effect  with  treason  to  the  future  of 
the  town. 

Under  the  pressure,  the  lake  crew  were  told  they  could 
go.  They  had  not  reached  Buffalo  when  a  wire  overtook 
them.  The  Susquehanna  was  rising  again.  They  turned 
about,  only  to  find  a  railroad  bridge  down.  Leaving  their 
boats,  they  came  through  without  them,  and  Cape  May  and 
Atlantic  City  responded  again  with  boats  and  a  hydro 
plane.  Altogether  14,000  people  had  to  be  evacuated  from 
their  houses  in  Wilkes-Barre  at  one  stage  of  the  flood  or  the 
other,  and  well  toward  half  of  them  were  rescued  by  the 
coast  guard.  The  second  stage  was  far  worse  than  the  first 
It  reached  not  only  more  homes  of  wage  earners  in  the  flat; 
but  fine  suburban  residences  that  were  assumed  to  be  safe 
One  of  the  families  taken  out  by  the  coast  guard  was  thai 
of  the  business  leader  who  had  so  violently  abused  theii 
coming.  While  the  crews  were  busy  across  the  river,  a  cal 
came  for  a  coast  guard  boat  in  a  hurry.  But  why?  Ii 
turned  out  to  be  from  the  owner  of  a  mine  up  the  river 
The  flood  had  closed  over  the  mine  mouth  and  shut  in  20( 
miners;  unless  a  vent  could  be  reached  they  would  be  suf 
focated  in  half  an  hour.  Small  boats  had  tried  for  it  anc 
failed,  for  the  water  was  too  strong  for  them.  A  coast  guarc 
crew  got  through  and  the  miners  were  rescued. 

NOW  we  may  smile  at  those  Wilkes-Barre  business  mei 
for  not  seeing  that  with  a  dozen  industrial  cities  unde 
water,  floods  were  the  mode.  But  some  day  some  industria 
city — perhaps  Wilkes-Barre,  perhaps  Pittsburgh,  perhap: 
Cincinnati  (which  is  facing  the  facts  about  itself,  as  Mis: 
Amidon  brings  out  in  the  succeeding  article)  will  put  it: 
muscle  into  building  up  an  industrial  district  in  a  new  way 
They  will  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  giving  sites  01 
sidetracks  but  by  winning  and  holding  the  record  employ 
ment  rating  for  the  country,  by  the  steadiest  working  time 
and  surest  wages  for  its  people,  by  the  purchasing  powei 
that  will  help  make  their  business  of  living  a  real  Americar 
success. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  growing  out  of 
a  trip  through   the  flooded  industrial  districts. 
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.  .  .  and  the  American  public  has  profited — for  example,  by  a  saving  of  $5,000,000 
each  night  in  its  lighting  bills. 
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new  methods  have  helped  industry  to  furnish  you  with  new  products  —  with 
improved  products  at  a  lower  cost. 
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been  exploring  the  secrets  of  nature.  Their  discoveries  have  stimulated  the  growth 
of  new  industries,  have  created  new  employment,  have  provided  new  comforts  and 
conveniences  for  you.  And  still  the  work  goes  on.  The  G-E  scientists  of  today  are 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  G-E  research. 

G-E  research  has  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  it  has  earned  for  General  Electric. 
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The  Service  Representative 
in  the  telephone  business  office  greets  a  young 
couple  who  want  to  have  a  telephone  installed. 


The  Bell  System  serves  the 
whole  country,  yet  it  remains 
close  to  the  people.  The  people 
use  it.  Their  savings  built  it. 
"It  belongs  to  Main  Street." 

The  270,000  employees  of 
the  Bell  System  live  and  work 
in  your  neighborhood  and  in 
similar  neighborhoods  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  They  are 
good  neighbors.  Thousands  of 
times  each  day  and  night  their 


activities  bring  friendly  aid  to 
those  in  need. 

To  every  one— to  the  newly- 
weds,  to  the  man  in  the  grand 
house  on  the  hill  or  the  little 
lady  with  the  shawl— the  Bell 
System  offers  the  same  full 
measure  of  service. 

And  seeks  to  do  it  always 
with  courtesy  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding — 
in  the  manner  of  a  friend, 
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C  AMUEL  PAUL  PUNER,  a  young  New 
York  lawyer  interested  in  civil  liberties, 
and  Victor  Weybright,  managing  editor, 
collaborated  on  the  brief  article  Our  Flag 
Is  Still  Here.  (Page  367)  Mr.  Puner  pro- 
vided the  legal  background ;  Mr.  Weybright, 
as  the  biographer  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
(Spangled  Banner.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.) 
the  historical. 

"VTATIVE  as  an  American  can  be,  Will 
^  Irwin  deplores  the  current  hue  and 
cry  against  the  alien.  More,  he  serves  active- 
ly as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Information  Service.  His  article 
(page  368)  is  the  heart  of  his  address  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  that  organization  in  Wash- 
ington early  in  May.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury Mr.  Irwin's  writing  career  began  in 
San  Francisco;  before  the  war  he  was  con- 
nected with  McClure's  and  Collier's;  after 
serving  as  a  war  correspondent,  he  turned 
to  free-lancing.  He  is  a  contributor  to  nu- 
merous magazines  and  the  author  of  many 
books,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  Propa- 
ganda and  the  News,  published  by  Whittle- 
sey  House. 

PHIS  month  our  portrait  of  a  significant 
personality  is  a  double  exposure — of  the 
Abbotts,  Edith  and  Grace.  Within  limited 
space  Helen  Cody  Baker,  author  and  loyal 
hicagoan,   now  publicity  secretary  of  the 
hicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  gives 
an   intimate   picture   of   their   life   and 
ork.  (Page  370) 

» ROFESSOR  of  public  health  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Medicine  since  1915,  C.-E.A. 
7inslow  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  In 
vrvey  Graphic  for  December  1934  he  dis- 


cussed great  fields  of  health  service  as  yet 
scarcely  opened  up  —  syphilis,  maternal  mor- 
tality, auto  accidents,  the  diseases  of  adult 
life.  On  page  373,  Dr.  Winslow  widens  the 
horizons  of  public  health  to  include  good 
living  as  well  as  longevity. 


school  bells  ringing  for  the  last 
time  until  September  and  academic 
processions  wending  toward  Commencement 
addresses  and  diplomas,  it  is  timely  to 
pause  and  consider  with  Donald  Hayworth 


(page  378)  what  is  happening  in  high- 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  amazingly 
quiet  and  effective  organization  of  educa- 
tors which  is  bringing  about  fundamental 
change  in  curricula  and  teaching.  Mr. 
Hayworth,  a  Grinnell  alumnus  with  higher 
degrees  from  Chicago  and  Wisconsin,  is 
head  of  the  department  of  speech  at  the 
University  of  Akron.  He  took  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  in  1935  to  study  recent  develop- 
ments in  higher  education.  This  article  is 
one  of  the  results  of  that  busman's  holiday. 


Among  Ourselves 


Power 

THE  social  gains  and  losses  in  modern 
•  power  technology  and  our  successes  and 
failures  in  using  them  for  the  common  good 
have  been  a  major  strand  of  Survey  Graphic 
interest  from  the  Giant  Power  number, 
March  1924,  through  Chairman  Morgan's 
continuing  log  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  carried  forward  by  a  forth- 
coming article  on  Rural  Electrification  by 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  head  of  the  REA.  The 
same  theme  will  move  into  headlines  during 
September,  when  the  third  World  Power 
Conference  is  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
with  more  than  three  thousand  technicians, 
administrators,  financiers,  and  economists 
from  some  fifty  nations  analyzing  and  dis- 
cussing what  the  leading  countries  are  do- 
ing and  planning  in  conserving  and  wisely 
using  all  sources  of  power,  including  coal 
and  oil.  Experiments  in  national  and  re- 
gional planning  will  be  compared;  also 


rural  electrification  techniques  and  results, 
social  and  economic.  A  detailed  program  of 
the  meetings  is  available  through  the  Ameri- 
can headquarters  of  the  World  Power  Con- 
ference, Interior  Department  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Instalment  Buying 

CtTD  AYROLL  ghosts"  again  are  walk- 
•*•  ing,  said  representatives  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  Legal  Aid  Society, 
New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  and 
others,  recently  called  together  by  the  New 
York  County  Grand  Jury  to  discuss  legis- 
lation to  protect  buyers  from  the  high 
pressure  and  often  misleading  devices  of 
instalment  selling.  With  regained  optimism, 
all  too  many  employes  are  mortgaging  their 
wages  for  months  and  even  years  ahead  by 
purchasing  clothing,  jewelry,  radios  and  the 
like  under  the  old  slogan  of  "a  dollar 
down  and  .  .  ."  (Continued  on  page  357) 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATIONS 

A  study  of  their  role  in  the  child  welfare  movement. 
By  Harold  C.  Coffman.  214  pages;  18  illustrations.  #3.00 

Studies  a  billion  dollars  of  recent  American  philanthropy 
to  discover  the  trends  in  giving  to  child  welfare  organ- 
izations. 

"His  findings  will  be  of  interest  to  all  professional  child 
welfare  workers  and  to  all  others  concerned  about  or- 
ganized attempts  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  children." 
— Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman. 

YOUTH'S  WORK  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

By  T.  Otto  Nail.  216  pages.  #1.75 

Each  of  25  eminent  leaders  frankly  surveys  his  vocation 
and  tells  what  it  offers  to  youth. 

CREATIVE  SOCIETY 

By  Professor  John  Macmurray    (University  of  London) 
168  pages  $1-50 

"This  is  the  best  book  on  communism  and  Christianity 
which  has  been  written  in  English.  .  .  .  Will  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  who  have  suffered  from  the  multitude 
of  inane  discussions  of  this  subject." — Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

LEADERSHIP  IN  GROUP  WORK 

Henry  M.  Busch  #2.25 

"At   last!      A   new    type   of  handbook   for   practical    com- 
munity leaders  has  arrived.     I  am  sure  that  I  am  merely 
expressing   the   pent-up   gratitude   of   hundreds   of   others 
when    I    say,    'This    is    what    I  ve    been    looking    for.'  **- 
Professor    I  .   C.  Lindeman. 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 
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•  What  can  the  individual  do 
to  help  achieve  social  security? 

Mary  Van  Kleeck9s 

NEW  BOOK 

CREATIVE  AMERICA 

ITS  RESOURCES  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

A  M  ERIC  A  wants  to  workj  Students  of  economics  agree 
./J.  that  security  for  130,000,000  Americans  can  be  re- 
alized. But  a  dozen  Townsend  Plans  and  variegated  Utopias 
have  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
release  of  America's  tremendous  productive  energy. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck  has  drawn  on  her  25  years'  close  study 
of  all  sectors  of  American  life,  of  our  mines,  industries, 
financial  institutions,  political  habits,  our  social  services  and 
trade  unions.  She  presents  her  findings — a  comprehensive 
view  of  our  national  economy  and  its  potentialities  for  all 
Americans;  and  a  program  in  which  every  brain  worker, 
every  professional  person  and  everyone  who  is  held  back  at 
any  point  by  the  pressure  of  the  present  crisis,  can  join 
against  the  possessive  forces  now  in  control. 

Above  all,  she  shows  what  the  INDIVIDUAL,  here  and 
now,  can  do  to  help  bring  about  social  security  for  himself 
and  for  all  others. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  $3.00,  at  aU  bookstore, 

Covici  •  Friede,  Publishers,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Y  Check  List  of  Harper  Books 
Popular  With  SURVEY  Readers! 

D  COOPERATIVE  DEMOCRACY 

By  James  P.  Warbasse,  President,  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A. 

The  indispensable  manual  on  the  operating  methods 
and  theory  of  today's  most  rapidly  growing  economic 
movement.  The  last  and  most  complete  word  on  WHAT 
and  WHY  cooperation  is,  HOW  it  works,  HOW  it  can 
be  organized,  by  America's  recognized  authority  on 

•  CO  " (\ 

cooperatives. 

D  LIFE  INSURANCE:  A  Critical  Ex- 
amination. By  Edward  Berman. 

Does  your  life  insurance  cost  too  much.  In  no  sense  an 
attack  upon  life  insurance,  this  study,  based  on  official 
reports,  gives  you  the  salient  facts  about  the  compara- 
tive operating  efficiency  and  costs  of  fifteen  major 
companies  and  presents  the  experience  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  system.  $2.00 

D  GRAPHS:  How  to  Make  and  Use  Them. 
By  Herbert  Arkin  and  Raymond  R.  Colton. 

The  fundamentals  of  all  up-to-date  graphic  methods 
presented  in  a  way  that  makes  the  book  invaluable  to 

$3.00 


the  novice  and  experienced  statistician  alike. 
Illustrated. 


D  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  INDUSTRY 

By  Benjamin  A.  Javits. 

A  novel  basis  for  the  relation  of  industrial  growth  to 
the  public  interest.  A  bill  of  rights  for  industrial  self- 
government  providing  for  high  labor  standards  and 
maximum  production.  $3.00 

D  ADMINISTRATIVE  LABOR 
LEGISLATION 

By  John  B.  Andrews. 

An  illuminating  study  for  everyone  interested  in  the 
necessary  modern  tendency  to  delegate  legislative  power 
to  administrative  bodies. 

D   INTERVIEW  AIDS  AND 
TRADE  QUESTIONS  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

By   Lorin  A.  Thompson,  Jr.  and  Associates,  Cincinnati 

Employment  Center. 

A  practical  new  reference  manual,  a  working  tool,  for 
every  interviewer  in  every  employment  office — public 
or  private.  $2.50 

D  A  BETTER  ECONOMIC  ORDER 

By  John  A.  Ryan. 

Not  simply  another  vigorous  indictment  of  the  New 
Deal  but  a  brilliant  conception  of  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  economic  reconstruction  remarkable  for  its 
sanity  and  constructive  emphasis. 

D  EDUCATION  FOR  AN  AGE 
OF  POWER 

By  Joseph  K.  Hart. 

A  ringing  challenge  to  every  thoughtful  American  stress- 
ing the  necessity  for  a  re-evaluation  of  our  educational 
system  in  the  light  of  our  technological  age.  $2.50 


Get  these  books  at  your  bookstore.  Or  check  books 
desired  and  have  them  sent  on  approval  direct  from  the 
publishers. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Dept.  S 

49  East  33rd  Street  New  York  City 
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What  that  "and"  is  likely  to  mean  was 
•eported  a  couple  of  months  ago  by  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Consumer 
Credit  appointed  by  Governor  Curley  and 
headed  by  William  Trufant  Foster,  author 
of  the  leading  article  in  the  April  Surrey 
Graphic,  The  Bill  for  Hard  Times.  Easy 
payments  are  usually  uneasy,  at  least  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  credit,  which  may 
run  to  50,  75  or  even  100  percent  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  "Carrying  charges" 
are  stated  in  such  varied  and  complicated 
ways  that  a  buyer  must  be  something  of  an 
arithmetic  wizard  to  figure  out  what  he  is 
paying  for  "convenient  terms."  High  costs 
of  credit  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  the 
dealer  is  making  large  profits,  but  they  do 
mean  that  the  buyer  is  paying  dear  for 
what  he  gets;  if  he  has  to  stop  payments, 
he  often  gets  nothing  at  all  to  show  for 
his  money.  The  Committee  found  that 
abuses  of  instalment  selling  are  so  wide- 
spread and  so  serious  that  consumers  need 
the  protection  of  the  state.  As  a  starter, 
they  recommended  a  "disclosure"  statute 
requiring  the  seller  to  give  all  the  facts  in 
single  uniform  terms,  including  the  rate  of 
interest  expressed  as  a  percent  per  month 
on  unpaid  balances. 

Werner    Hegemann 

YX/'ERNER  HEGEMANN  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  own  country.  His 
previous  visits  here  had  familiarized  him 
with  the  conditions  and  the  spirit  of  this 
country.  His  book,  Housing  City  Planning 
which  appeared  just  before  his  untimely 
death  (April  19,  1936),  emphasizes  what 
a  great  loss  the  constructive  forces  of  this 
country  suffer  in  his  passing. 

He  brought  sound  training  and  varied 
experience  to  the  problems  in  his  field,  for 
he  had  been  planning  adviser  to  many  cities 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  had  directed 
housing  enterprises,  had  conceived  and  car- 
ried out  some  of  the  earliest  city  planning 
exhibits,  had  edited  city  planning  publica- 
tions, had  written  standard  works.  But  our 
loss  is  not  only  the  loss  of  a  competent  city 
planner.  We  have  plenty  of  technicians  of 
ability  in  the  field.  But  Dr.  Hegemann's 
contribution  was  unique;  he  was  among  the 
few  who  understood  that  city  planning  isn't 
merely  technical  proficiency,  that  it  is  a  fight 
against  vested  interests,  a  facet  of  the  eco- 
nomic struggle,  that  it  requires  courage  and 
boldness,  that  it  isn't  enough  merely  to 
file  more  or  less  impeccable  reports  with 
committees  and  commissions  who  do  noth- 
ing, and  can  do  nothing  about  them.  Not 
only  did  he  grasp  the  fact  that  any  real 
accomplishment  in  housing  or  city  planning 
involves  a  bitter  struggle,  but  he  had  the 
courage  to  go  into  the  struggle  tenaciously. 

His  mind  was  provocative  and  adaptable, 
as  witness  the  viewpoint  of  his  last  book, 
more  steeped  in  the  essence  of  American 
tradition  than  are  most  of  us  American 
technicians.  It  illustrates  in  a  stimulating 
way  his  whole  conviction:  that  city  plan- 
ning is  not  only  desirable,  but  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  life  and  of  civilization,  and 
that  to  him  neither  was  particularly  worth 
while  without  it.  His  whole  being,  his  in- 
tellect, and  his  emotions  were  involved  in 
it.  What  a  contrast  to  our  cerebral  technical 
quibblers!  To  him  it  was  impossible  not  to 
fight  for  it,  as  for  them  it  is  impossible  to 


do  much  more  than  discuss  detail.  A  clear- 
sighted man  who  realized  the  necessity  of 
courage  and  struggle,  and  who  never  hesi- 
tated to  act  on  this  realization.  That  was 
Werner  Hegemann. 

Land  and  Man 

T  AND — four  hundred  million  acres  of 
^—'  grasslands  from  Montana  to  the  Pan- 
handle— rather  than  man  is  the  hero  of  a 
new  American  movie,  just  produced  by  the 
Resettlement  Administration.  We  predict  it 
will  be  sought  after  eagerly  by  colleges, 
schools  and  all  organizations  owning  mo- 
tion picture  machines.  For  "The  Plow  That 
Broke  the  Plains"  is  fine,  natural  photog- 
raphy, and  the  story  behind  the  recent 
drought  and  dust  storms  has  been  given  an 
epic  quality.  In  fifty  years:  land  covered  with 
grass;  then  grazed;  homesteaded;  plowed; 
then  really  plowed,  millions  of  new  acres 
for  war  wheat;  then  five  rainless  years. 
People  who  sought  their  fortunes  "two  hun- 
dred miles  from  water,  two  hundred  miles 
from  town,  but  the  land  is  new,"  now 
blown  out  and  broke  ...  the  race  of  the 
homesteaders'  wagons  to  take  possession  of 
free  land  and,  so  soon  after,  the  meandering 
line  of  autos  and  trucks  as  by  the  hundred 
thousands,  depression  and  drought  gypsies 
take  to  the  road — any  road.  Something  of 
what  the  Resettlement  Administration  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  doing  to 
give  such  families  new  homes  and  to  con- 
trol the  dust  storms  ends  the  movie.  But 
that  is  by  way  of  a  happy  ending;  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  ravaging  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Written  and  directed  by  Pare  Lorentz,  mo- 
tion picture  editor,  photographed  by  Ralph 
Steiner  and  Paul  Strand,  well-known  pho- 
tographers, with  a  special  musical  score  by 
Virgil  Thomson,  this  half  hour  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  waste  of  natural  wealth,  of  man's 
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unwisdom  and  misfortune,  is  as  engrossing 
as  any  motion  picture  that  has  been  made 
of  his  adventures  and  successes — F.  L.  K. 

Cotton  Tenancy 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Edwin  R.  Embree's  article 
on  cotton  tenancy  in  the  March  Graphic 
prompts  this  letter.  In  essence,  his  "way 
out"  substitutes  the  government  for  the 
planter  as  the  dominant  member  of  a  land- 
lord-tenant relationship.  We  are  doubtful 
of  this  as  a  means  for  bettering  tenant 
status. 

Three  things  suggest  that  cotton  may  be 
finding  "a  way  out"  for  itself.  The  first  is 
a  trend  toward  larger  land  holdings.  This 
means  that  a  profit  per  acre  for  owner  and 
tenant  can  be  received  on  a  lower  base  price 
level  for  the  cash  crop.  The  second  is  a 
gradual  betterment  of  the  social  status  of 
the  tenant  farmer.  Fewer  planters  are  oper- 
ating plantation  stores.  This  forces  the 
tenant  to  buy  independently  from  competi- 
tive sources,  and  inevitably  he  gains  in  self 
and  community  respect.  Third,  the  "share- 
crop"  and  "renter"  patterns  of  land  tenure 
are  breaking  down,  and  economic  pressures 
have  forced  the  growth  of  an  intermediate 
pattern.  A  fixed  yearly  rent  is  set  for  a  plot 
of  land.  The  return  from  the  crop  (includ- 
ing AAA  benefits)  is  shared  until  the  rent 
is  paid,  the  surplus  goes  wholly  to  the 
tenant.  If  the  return  from  the  crop  is  sub- 
normal, the  landlord  compromises,  receiv- 
ing first  enough  to  cover  taxes  and  mort- 
gage interest.  The  balance  is  divided  on  an 
agreed  basis  so  that  landlord  and  tenant 
each  get  some  cash.  No  obligations  of  the 
tenant  to  the  landlord  are  carried  to  the 
next  year.  Thus,  losses  as  well  as  profits 
are  shared.  The  tenant  ceases  to  be  a  peon. 
However,  if  the  crop  failure  is  due  to  bad 
farming,  the  tenant  is  likely  to  be  asked  to 
move  at  the  year  end. 

From  these  slight  beginnings  to  a  whole- 
some cotton  economy  is  a  long  road.  But 
comparatively,  planters  and  tenants  who 
have  worked  together  along  these  new  lines 
seem  better  off,  financially  as  well  as 
socially,  than  those  who  adhere  to  old  ways 
and  each  year  increase  the  number  who  fol- 
low their  example. 

GRACE  M.  S.  and  DOUGLAS  H.  MACNEIL 

From  Mr.  Embree 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If,  as  the  MacNeils 
claim,  cotton  culture  is  finding  a  way  out  for 
itself,  all  I  say  is  "more  power  to  it."  But 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  cotton  tenancy 
situation  which  has  grown  steadily  worse 
for  decades  is  likely  unaided  to  turn  the 
corner.  We  have  had  too  many  discourage- 
ments from  the  illusory  just  around  the 
corner  recovery  under  laissez  faire  to  be 
much  comforted  by  promises  from  that 
source.  Any  diminution  of  the  landowner's 
role  of  social  boss  is  good  news.  The  future 
of  the  southern  farm,  however,  concerns 
millions  of  present  tenants  and  involves  a 
new  conception  of  farming  as  a  way  of  life. 
In  such  a  tremendous  problem  I  can  see  no 
solution  except  by  intervention  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Government  homesteading 
had  a  large  place  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  west.  Resettlement  on  homesteads, 
preferably  in  cooperatively  managed  colo- 
nies, is  the  way  out  of  the  present  miasmal 
swamp  of  tenancy.  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE 
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What  would  Horace  Greeley  say  now? 


BY  CARTER  GOODRICH 


AFRICANS    used    to 
know   where   to   go. 
Horace  Greeley 's  ad- 
vice was  easy  to  give.  It  was 
not  hard  to  predict  that  the 
westward     current     would 
continue  until  the  good  land 
was  occupied.  Long  before 

that  movement  began  to  slacken,  another  tide  of  migra- 
tion started  to  carry  farm  people  to  the  cities  and  gained 
increasing  momentum  from  decade  to  decade.  During  the 
nineteen-twenties  the  great  majority  of  counties  were  los- 
ing more  migrants  than  they  were  receiving.  The  great 
urban  agglomerations  increased  tremendously,  and  in 
some  of  them,  as  in  a  whirlpool,  there  was  a  counter- 
eddy  out  from  the  crowded  center.  The  general  motion 
was  urban  centralization;  an  undertow  drew  migrants 
out  to  the  suburbs. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  two  movements 
of  population  carried  Americans,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
direction  of  economic  advantage.  But  the  present  holds 
no  such  easy  certainty.  For  half  a  century  the  frontier 
outlet  has  been  closed,  and  for  more  than  half  a  decade 
the  city  gates  also  have  been  shut.  When  millions  are  out 
of  work,  where  to  go  becomes  an  urgent  question.  In 
their  perplexity  many  thousands  have  drifted  into  a  spon- 
taneous back-to-the-land  movement.  Our  governments 
have  taken  unprecedented  steps  to  guide  and  control  the 
placement  of  population.  What  are  the  results  of  these 
emergency  measures?  What  can  and  what  should  be 
done  to  guide  migration  toward  genuine  opportunity? 
Between  1930  and  1933  the  long  time  trend  was  re- 
versed, and  the  farms  gained  more  people  than  they  lost. 
A  number  of  observers  believed  that  the  new  trend 
would  be  permanent,  and  perhaps  even  more  hoped  it 
might  prove  so.  Have  the  depression  migrants  led  the 
way  to  a  better  distribution  of  our  population?  An  an- 
swer  is  suggested  by  the  chart  in  the  middle  of  page  361, 

Resettlement  Administration  Photograph 


Have  we  any  frontier  left?  If  business  recov- 
ery won't  take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment, 
is  there  room  on  the  farms?  The  surprising  an- 
swers which  a  Wharton  School  study  gives  to 
the  questions  of  our  migration  and  mobility 


which  analyzes,  on  the  basis 
of  the  school  census,  the  de- 
pression migration  in  the 
strictly  agricultural  counties 
of  the  state  of  Michigan. 

These  counties  were  di- 
vided into  four  quarters, 
according  to  agricultural  in- 
come per  rural  inhabitant  in  1929.  From  1922  to  1929  all 
four  groups  were  losing  population,  but  in  varying  de- 
gree. The  richer  the  counties,  the  fewer  of  their  inhabi- 
tants moved  away.  With  the  onset  of  depression,  all  the 
curves  reversed  themselves,  each  maintaining  neatly  its 
relative  position.  The  poorest  counties,  which  had  lost 
the  most  people  in  good  times,  now  in  hard  times  gained 
the  most.  The  depression  migrants  were  moving  back 
to  the  worst  land.  While  none  of  the  other  areas  exam- 
ined show  results  with  quite  such  delightful  statistical 
consistency,  the  general  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  simi- 
lar studies  in  other  states  and  by  the  census  record  of 
changes  in  numbers  of  farms  between  1930  and  1935.  A 
wholly  disproportionate  share  of  the  depression  migrants 
moved  to  the  very  areas — in  the  cutover  region  of  Michi- 
gan and  neighboring  states,  in  the  southern  Appalachians 
and  the  old  Cotton  Belt — which  past  experience  had 
shown  to  be  least  capable  of  providing  a  decent  liveli- 
hood. 

The  reasons  are  not  mysterious.  Many  of  the  migrants 
were  young  people  who  went  back  home.  Where  more 
had  left  in  good  times,  there  were  more  to  go  back.  Oth- 
ers, with  little  or  no  money,  were  looking  for  land  to 
farm  and  roofs  to  shelter  them.  Even  in  depression,  free 
land  and  abandoned  shacks  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Kentucky  Bluegrass  or  the  best  of  the  Corn  Belt.  Such 
migrants  could  not  be  choosers.  Though  many  merely 
shifted  from  city  to  county  relief  rolls — which  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  counties  were  proportionately  much  higher 
than  in  any  city — many  managed  to  make  a  meager  liv- 
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IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  COUNTIES 


The  maps  and  chart  on  these  pages  are  from  the  Study  of  Population  Redistribution,  a  venture  in 
sroup  research  soon  to  be  reported  in  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press).  Maps  by  C.  W.  Thornthwaite  and  Helen  I.  Slentz,  chart  by  Bushrod  W.  Allin 


ing  and  preserve  their  independence.  As  a  depression 
expedient,  the  movement  may  have  had  net  advantages. 
As  a  guide  to  permanent  placement,  it  scarcely  merits 
discussion.  These  migrants  will  not  stay,  as  is  hinted  by 
the  curves  after  1933.  It  would  be  tragic  if  they  did. 
There  may  conceivably  be  a  case  for  a  back-to-the-land 
movement.  There  cannot  be  a  case  for  the  long  run  de- 
sirability of  a  back-to-the-worst-land  movement. 

Meanwhile,  both  federal  and  certain  state  governments 
had  had  the  courage  to  break  with  the  tradition  of  laissez 
faire  and  make  definite  efforts  to  guide  and  control  the 
placement  of  population.  Of  these  the  two  most  impor- 
tant have  been  the  land  programs  directed  toward  re- 
moving or  preventing  agricultural  settlement  in  certain 
hopeless  areas,  and  the  ventures  in  community  building 
based  on  the  ideas  of  part  time  farming  and  the  decen- 
tralization of  industry. 

It  may  appear  ironic  that  the  first  of  these  seems  aimed 
at  closing  the  very  avenues  of  escape  which  the  depres- 
sion migrants  took.  The  object  is  to  eliminate  agricul- 
ture in  certain  areas  where  its  practice  condemns  the 
farmers  to  struggle  against  impossible  odds;  or  where 
isolated  settlement  imposes  excessive  costs  for  social  and 
governmental  services;  or  where  the  effect  of  continued 
cultivation — as  in  the  Dust  Bowl  and  many  other  areas — 
is  to  destroy  our  resources  by  the  processes  of  wind  and 
water  erosion.  In  Wisconsin,  these  ends  have  been  sought 
by  an  ingenious  adaptation  to  rural  land  of  the  familiar 
urban  principle  of  zoning,  and  county  authorities  are 
permitted  to  bar  off  certain  portions  of  their  areas  from 
future  agricultural  settlement.  Such  measures  have  al- 
ready been  adopted  in  all  the  counties  of  the  Wisconsin 
Cutover,  and  the  movement  is  apparently  spreading  to 
other  states.  This  method,  however,  obtains  its  effects 
rather  slowly,  since  those  already  on  the  land  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  present  occupations.  By  con- 
trast, the  quicker,  though  more  costly,  device  of  public 
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purchase  of  submar- 
ginal  land  makes  possi- 
ble not  only  the  pre- 
vention of  undesired 
settlement  in  the  fu- 
ture but  also  a  prompt- 
er correction  of  past 
mistakes.  In  this  field, 
some  of  the  pioneering 
was  done  in  New  York 
state  during  President 
Roosevelt's  term  as 
governor.  Under  the 
present  federal  pro- 
gram, now  adminis- 
tered by  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration, 
nearly  ten  million  acres 
are  being  purchased 
for  permanent  transfer 
to  non-agricultural  use. 
While  these  meas- 
ures in  effect  tell  peo- 
ple where  not  to  go,  or 
where  not  to  stay,  the 
federal  government 
has  also  ventured  upon  the  bolder  task  of  suggesting  to 
certain  people  where  to  go,  and  even  of  organizing  new 
communities  for  them  to  live  in.  The  Division  of  Subsist- 
ence Homesteads  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration each  embarked  on  a  program  of  building  a 
number  of  brand  new  communities  in  which  "the  central 
idea"  was  the  "combination  of  payroll  employment"- 
principally  in  manufacturing — "and  part  time  gardening 
and  farming."  Thus,  it  was  argued,  the  settler  would 
have  his  "money  not  in  one  bank  but  two,"  and  the  sec- 
ond of  them  would  not  fail  in  time  of  depression. 

A  majority  of  the  subsistence  homesteads  proper,  and 
virtually  all  of  the  rural-industrial  communities  of  the 
FERA,  were  placed  in  areas  remote  from  the  major 
present  concentrations  of  manufacturing  employment. 
Thus  the  success  of  the  idea  depended  in  considerable 
degree  upon  the  prospects  of  a  marked  decentralization 
of  industry.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  advantage  rather  than 
an  obstacle.  As  the  most  confident  of  the  official  pro- 
nouncements put  it,  "the  factories  are  going  to  find  it 
profitable  to  have  their  plants  in  the  open  country  or  vil- 
lages. .  .  .  We  are  trying  to  make  it  easier  for  [them] 
...  to  do  this  by  grouping  several  hundred  families  to- 
gether in  each  of  these  rural  communities,  making  a  sort 
of  reservoir  of  labor  to  which  factories  will  naturally  be 
attracted." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
which  became  the  somewhat  uneasy  inheritor  of  these 
enterprises,  has  in  part  of  its  own  program  adopted  a 
very  different  policy  as  to  location.  Of  its  four  largest 
new  projects,  one  is  suburban  to  Washington  itself,  and 
the  other  three  are  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  major  man- 
ufacturing districts — outside  Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati 
and  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  on  the  edge  of  the  New  York 
area.  In  these  projects,  a  modified  "union  of  agriculture 
and  industry"  is  still  intended,  but  the  major  criterion 
in  location  has  been  the  accessibility  to  existing  jobs. 
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ENTRANCE  WAGE  RATES  OF  COMMON.  LABOR 


PER  CAPITA  INCOME 


RETAIL   SALES   PER   CAPITA 


Back  to  the  farm  does  not  mean  necessarily  back  to  the  horn  of  plenty.       Measured  in  terms  of  wage  rates,  income 
or  retail  sales,  levels  of  living  are  higher  in  the  industrial  states  than  in  the  agricultural,  particularly  those  of  the  South 


Here,  then,  are  courageous  government  attempts  to 
ide  the  placement  of  people.  Do  they  guide  them  wise- 
ly or  unwisely?  This  article  cannot  attempt  a  full  an- 
swer. It  will  say  nothing  about  the  fascinating  psycho- 
logical problems  involved  in  the  deliberate  creation  of 
new  social  units,  except  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
characteristic  Survey  service  to  provide  and  interpret 
some  of  the  human  data  necessary  for  appraising  this 
aspect  of  the  experiments.  It  will  not  consider  questions 
of  administration.  Nor  is  it  concerned  with  the  merit  of 
these  policies  as  measures  of  emer- 
gency relief.  What  it  does  ask  is 
whether  or  not  they  have  tended  to 
place  people  where  economic  pros- 
pects are  favorable.  At  every  point, 
therefore,  this  question,  like  the  de- 
cisions confronting  the  sponsors 
and  administrators  of  the  meas- 
ures, involves  the  risky  and  neces- 
sarily hypothetical  task  of  attempt- 
ing to  guess  the  more  probable  loca- 
tions of  future  opportunity. 

The  case  seems  clearest  with  the 
more  negative  aspects  of  the  land 
programs,  which  have  been  based 
on  expert  judgment  and  long  prior 
research.    Such    recent    studies    as 
those   of    the   National    Resources 
Board  and  the  Study  of  Population 
Redistribution    demonstrate    decis- 
ively enough — and  floods  and  dust 
storms    demonstrate    more    effect- 
ively— that  misguided  set- 
tlement, or  population  in- 
crease  coupled   with   ad- 
vancing     erosion,     have 
resulted  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture  in   considera- 
ble areas  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  a  de- 
nt living,  to  support  the 
ial  services,  or  to  pre- 
vent a  rapid  wasting  of 
ir  soil  resources.  Details 
ide,   efforts   to   provide 
tther    opportunities     for 
,ose  now  caught  in  these 
situations,  and  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  such  catas- 
trophes must  be  regarded 
as  soundly  based. 
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Back  to  the  worst  land.  The 
poorest  farm  counties  lost  the  most 
people  in  good  times,  gained 
the  most  when  times  were  bad 


Fifteen  minutes  to  18,000  jobs,  35  minutes  to  50,000,  says 
a  poster  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  with  this  dia- 
gram of  the  new  suburban  project  at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 
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This  conclusion,  however,  might  be  questioned  by 
those  who  believe  that  agriculture  must  somewhere  find 
room  not  only  for  the  large  natural  increase  of  its  own 
population  but  also  for  vast  numbers  of  people  displaced 
from  industry.  The  issue  is  one  that  must  be  faced.  It  is 
given  urgency  not  only  by  the  present  masses  of  urban 
unemployed  but  by  the  fact  that  manufacturing  employ- 
ment failed  to  increase  between  1919  and  1929  and  by  the 
continuing  specter  of  technological  unemployment.  Yet 
the  case  for  a  permanent  net  movement  into  agricul- 
ture seems,  on  closer  observation  to 
be  either  defeatist  or  nostalgic. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  based  on 
either  the  present  or  the  past  living 
levels  of   the   farming   population. 
In  any  such  comparison,  the  agri- 
cultural states,  particularly  those  of 
the  South,  make  a  much  less  fa- 
vorable showing  than  the  industrial 
ones,  and  the  contrasts  stand  out 
even  more  sharply  when  it  becomes 
possible  to  carry  the  analysis  into 
smaller  units  than  the  states.   Such 
studies,   indeed,  disclose   the  exist- 
ence of  rural  slums  that  by  every 
material    measure    appear    poorer 
than  the  worst  of  the  urban  slums. 
Surely  Tobacco  Road  has  nothing 
to  share  with  West  Madison  Street. 
As  the  late  Professor  Edwin  Can- 
nan    pointed    out    in    the    English 
case,  "it  is  admitted  that  there  is 
already  such  a  plenty  of  ag- 
ricultural produce  that  ag- 
riculture is  not  at  all  a  well 
paid    industry;"    and    he 
could   see   no   basis   for   a 
back-to-the-land  movement 
except  the  belief  that  "the 
unemployed,  if  placed  on 
the  land,  might  eat  a  little 
more     and     at    any     rate 
would  be  kept  amused." 

Nor  is  the  argument  like- 
ly to  be  altered  by  any 
great  increases  in  the  de- 
mand for  agricultural 
products.  More  of  them  to 
be  sure,  could  well  be  used 
if  need  were  the  only  cri- 
terion. In  this,  as  in  every 
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CHANGE  OF    RESIDENCE   SINCE  BIRTH  OF    THE    NATIVE      POPULATION 


BASED  Oft    THE  STATE    OF   BIRT-H   DATA  or   THE  ItSO 

HfT    TOTAL  CHAMES  OF  LFSS   THAU    IDOOO    HOT   SHOW* 
WIDTH  Or  AIHIOWS  FOOfOKTIUHAL  TO   AMOUHT  OF   CHAHtf 


Pioneering  of  past  decades  is  summed  up  in  the  westward  arrows  showing  net  movement  of  native  white  Americans  during  the  life- 
time of  those  alive  in  1930.    Secondary  migrations  head  toward  the  industrial  areas,  those  of  Negroes  toward  the  industrial  North 


other  major  field  of  employment,  we  have  today  the 
tragic  spectacle  of  men  unemployed  while  human  wants 
remain  unsatisfied.  But  there  are  nevertheless  significant 
differences  in  degree.  It  seems  clear  that  agricultural 
output  is  closer  to  the  limit  of  what  is  likely  to  be  needed 
than  is  that  of  manufacturing,  and  that  in  certain  of  the 
less  material  services  the  possibilities  of  expansion  are 
greater  still.  When  the  standard  of  living  goes  up,  it  is 
these  other  lines  rather  than  foodstuffs  which  show  the 
greatest  increases  in  consumption.  When  the  standard 
of  living  goes  down,  it  is  not  in  food  that  the  sharpest 
cuts  are  made.  If  our  national  production  again  mounts, 
and  we  are  able  to  satisfy  more  of  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  not  to  agriculture  that  we  are  likely  to  call  a 
larger  fraction  of  our  working  force.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  total  income  diminishes,  a  larger  proportion  of 
that  smaller  total  will  go  to  pay  for  the  services  of  farm- 
ers. And  if  the  decline  is  sufficiently  drastic,  more  and 
more  of  us  must  give  up  the  comforts  and  the  costly  ser- 
vices of  a  complex  civilization  and  live  as  best  we  can 
on  the  meager  returns  of  a  subsistence  agriculture. 

On  which  assumption  should  migration  policy  pro- 
ceed? It  would  be  rash  to  predict  a  rising  standard.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believed  that  a  decline  looked 
more  probable,  it  would  seem  that  there  were  more  urgent 
things  to  do  than  to  decide  where  people  should  be 
placed  to  ease  the  transition  to  lower  levels.  It  is  not  yet 
necessary  to  abandon  the  hope  that  by  one  means  or 
another  the  economic  system  can  be  brought  to  resume 
the  advance  in  total  production  for  which  it  is  physically 
so  well  equipped.  And  in  a  program  of  abundance  there  is 
no  place  for  shift  from  other  occupations  into  agriculture. 
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Perhaps,  however,  it  is  industry  that  will  move  back  to 
the  land.  The  question  is  crucial  in  the  judgment  of  the 
government's  communities,  and  we  must  therefore  ask 
whether  a  wide  decentralization  of  industry  is  probable 
or  desirable.  To  some  the  matter  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  many  believe  that  a  vast  movement  in  this  direction 
is  already  well  begun.  To  this  at  least,  a  definite  answer 
can  be  given.  In  1929  the  Census  of  Manufactures  selected 
a  list  of  200  counties  including  all  the  important  concen- 
trations of  manufacturing  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  containing  almost  three  quarters  of  all  the 
wage  jobs.  This  small  group  of  counties  held  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  proportion  of  the  total  employment,  and 
paid  slightly  more  than  the  same  proportion  of  total 
wages,  in  1933  as  in  1899.  Some  that  were  unimportant 
at  the  beginning  grew  tremendously  during  the  period, 
but  the  significant  thing  is  that  even  the  new  develop- 
ments in  general  were  concentrated  rather  than  scattered 
over  the  countryside.  During  an  entire  generation  there 
has  been  no  net  tendency  toward  the  dispersion  of  em- 
ployment to  remote  locations. 

Within  these  limited  areas,  however,  a  different  type 
of  decentralization  has  in  fact  taken  place.  In  1899  nearly 
two  fifths  of  all  the  wage  jobs  in  manufacturing  were 
concentrated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  great  industria 
areas,  shown  in  black  on  the  map  on  page  360.  In  193j 
only  one  third  were  in  the  cities — a  shrinkage  of  16.6 
percent.  The  corresponding  gains  occurred  in  their  sub- 
urbs and  peripheries  and  in  the  counties  that  appear  ir 
the  shading  of  more  moderate  concentration.  The  char 
acteristic  movement,  therefore,  has  been  a  diffusion  01 
spreading  of  industry — rather  (Continued  on  page  400) 
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The  end  of  federal  assistance  to 
jobless  transients  left  a  quarter 
lillion  people  without  town  or 
state  to  turn  to  for  help.     Not 
icboes,  but  everyday  folks  on 
the  trail   of  a   living,   many   of 
them  have  come  up  against 
irmed  state  lines  in  the  West. 
iMiss  Lerrigo  deals  with  the  hu- 
Iman  values  of  their  helpless 
leddy  in  the  main  currents  which 
I  Professor  Carter  Goodrich   has 
described  in  the  previous  article 


NET   GAIN   OR  LOSS.   BY    STATES 

FAMILY    TRANSIENT  GROUPS   UNDER   CARE 


CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  TRANSIENT  TIDE  WESTWARD.  THE  1935  TREND  IS  NOW  REPEATED 


On  Every  Town's  Doorstep 


BY  RUTH  A.  LERRIGO 


NOBODY — with  the  possible  exception  of  him- 
self— really  wants  to  bother  with  the  transient, 
but,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's transient  program,  there  he  is,  on  every  town's 
doorstep,  "homeless  and  unattached."  He  is  Tom  Mc- 
Kay, who  followed  the  midwest  harvests  for  years,  found 
"nothing  doing"  last  year  and,  his  usual  annual  grub- 
stake non-existent,  headed  for  the  city.  He  is  Jack  Car- 
ter, with  his  wife  and  child,  who,  when  his  job  petered 
out,  traveled  east  in  the  family  car  for  a  vacation  at  his 
brother's  shabby  little  beach  hotel,  and  was  surprised 
when  he  had  no  money,  even  for  gasoline,  to  get  back 
home  to  Iowa.  He  is  "Jim,"  from  Savannah,  age  sixteen, 
not  sure  of  his  last  name  but  sure  he  was  a  "state  board 
boy,"  who  apparently  just  lit  out  for  the  love  of  going 
places.  He  is  Mat  Johnson,  steel  worker,  who  was  not 
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needed  any  longer  when  the  rolling-mills  stopped  rolling 
in  his  little  Pennsylvania  town.  He  is  troubled,  neatly 
clad  Robert  Browne  who  "got  mad  at  Dad,"  after  one  of 
the  family  flare-ups  which  happened  so  often  after  Dad 
lost  his  job.  He  is,  perhaps,  Old  Tom  Hicks  of  Browns- 
ville, who  never  was  much  good  and  decided  to  try  his 
luck  on  the  road. 

Whoever  he  is,  the  end  result  is  the  same.  He  is  the  un- 
solved transient  problem.  Each  community's  attempt  to 
overlook  him  has  the  same  effect.  Turned  out  from  one 
place  he  pops  up  in  another.  Today  the  immediate  plight 
of  the  transient  unemployed  is  proving  a  veritable  Pan- 
dora's box. 

Last  September,  Uncle  Sam  formally  disowned  respon- 
sibility for  these  quarter  million  or  so  step-children,  to 
whom,  for  two  and  a  half  strenuous  years,  he  had  given 
emergency  food  and  shelter  in  cities,  and  longer  refuge 
and  occupation  in  camps.  Case  by  case,  transient  bureaus 
had  given  attention  to  their  needs  and  perplexities.  These 
were  people  up  against  it,  people  in  extremities.  When 
the  scrapping  of  the  federal  transient  program  withdrew 
their  last,  wits'-end  resource,  those  who  knew  the  inten- 
sity of  the  situation  expressed  grave  forebodings.  One 
by  one  these  are  being  realized,  while  the  unhappy  hu- 
man components  of  the  problem,  straws  carried  on  an 
ill  wind,  are  getting  in  the  hair,  offending  the  eyes  and 
interfering  with  the  complacence  of  every  community 
they  reach. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  exhibit,  suspect  of  curbing 
civil  liberties  and  of  dubious  legality  [see  The  Survey, 
April  1936,  page  1 1 1  ],  is  the  action  of  the  Chief  of  Police  of 

Los  Angeles  in  turning  back 
with  an  armed  patrol  unwel- 
come visitors  seeking  to  cross 
a  section  of  the  California 
border.  The  welcome  of  the 
Golden  State — unlike  its  al- 
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luring  and  much-polished  publicity  which  shines  alike  on 
the  funded  and  the  unfunded — was  withheld  from  indi- 
gent arrivals  "with  no  definite  purpose,"  save  perhaps  a 
very  personal  one.  Soon  afterward  the  governor  of  Colo- 
rado sought  to  protect  his  state  against  "importations  of 
cheap  labor"  by  giving  national  guardsmen  the  job  of 
curbing  the  seasonal  influx  of  migratory  labor  for  the 
sugar  beet  fields.  Americans  were  treated  to  the  specta- 
cle— as  yet  a  curiosity — of  a  hundred  armed  sentry  posts 
set  up  to  meet  trains,  buses  and  cars  crossing  a  state  line. 

At  the  same  time  other  parts  of  the  country  began 
getting  the  first  trickles  from  the  spring  thaw  of  the 
migrant  population,  with  the  dams  and  reservoirs  of  the 
government's  erstwhile  human  flood  control — the  FERA 
transient  program — dismantled.  Now,  in  small  towns  on 
"through"  highways,  police  are  distracted  by  the  sudden 
increase  in  petty  crimes,  panhandling,  applicants  for  shel- 
ter at  police  stations  and  flophouses.  From  New  Jersey 
to  California  reports  pour  in  of  new  "jungles"  springing 
up  in  the  fertile  soil  of  abandoned  excavations,  under 
bridges,  along  rivers,  dumps  and  railroads.  The  origin  of 
many  of  these  colonies  is  traceable  to  the  discontinuance 
of  shelters  and  work  camps.  The  closing  of  the  remain- 
ing WPA  work  camps,  into  which  thousands  of  wander- 
ing and  homeless  men  were  received  before  the  federal 
transient  program  was  terminated,  is  ominous  for  the 
future  in  many  communities. 

In  New  York  City,  with  virtually  the  entire  program 
of  work  and  shelter  camps  for  the  metropolitan  area  dis- 
continued and  only  a  night's  shelter  at  the  municipal 
lodging  house  available  to  new  transient  applicants,  the 
Emergency  Relief  Bureau  took  a  quick  overnight  census 
of  "floaters."  Nearly  six  thousand  men  were  found  sleep- 
ing in  subways,  parks,  abandoned  buildings,  terminals, 
and  the  like.  Last  September  more  than  seven  thousand 
transient  and  local  homeless  men  were  being  cared  for  in 
New  York  by  the  federal  transient  program.  Now  the 
orderly  efficient  provision  of  minimum  human  decencies 
for  the  hapless  wayfarer  has  given  way  to  such  miserable 
means  of  existence  as  he  can  filch  from  an  unwilling 
community — forced  to  lawlessness  and  prodded  by  an 
unending  "Move  on!"  Among  social  workers  the  federal 
transient  program  was  considered  of  enough  value  for 
its  demise  to  arouse  a  storm  of  protest.  In  its  two  and  a 
half  years  it  cost  the  government  $89  million.  It  had 
tackled  a  continuing  problem  with  some  genuinely  reme- 
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dial  treatment,  though  many  criticisms  of  its  weaknesses 
were  heard.  In  the  countrywide  system  of  shelter  and  ] 
work  camps,  drinking,  although  forbidden,  was  a  seri- 
ous problem,  almost  impossible  to  control.  About  the  only 
effective  "treatments"  were  the  red-blooded  social  even- 
ings, and  classes  in  practical  subjects  such  as  radio,  navi- 
gation, carpentry,  which  some  far-sighted  camp  directors 
planned. 

"Uncle  Sam's  Hotel  System,"  it  was  often  argued,  by 
providing  assurance  of  shelter,  not  too  widely  spaced, 
encouraged  roaming,  when  boys  and  men  were  footloose. 
As  a  rule,  however,  criticisms  turned  on  methods  rather 
than  on  the  principle  of  federal  provision  for  the  migrant 
unattached.  Now  the  federal  transient  program  is  over 
and  apparently  its  swan  song  is  a  comprehensive  study, 
The  Transient  Unemployed,  long  under  way  by  the  Re- 
search Division  of  the  FERA  and  recently  completed 
under  the  aegis  of  the  WPA.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  is 
provided  an  accurate  picture  of  the  size  and  real  "inward- 
ness" of  the  problem,  just  as  it  is  tossed  back  into  its 
original  chaos. 

To  the  Interstate  Conference  on  Transients  and  Settle- 
ment Laws,  which  gathered  in  March  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
to  consider  the  current  dilemma  and  possible  ways  out, 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless  reported: 

Stock  taking  all  over  the  country  indicates  that  while 
registration  has  ceased  for  transients,  transiency  has  not 
stopped.  This  movement  of  population  has  not  been  created 
by  the  "transient  program"  which  was  the  first  comprehensive 
attempt  made  to  relieve  and  perhaps  to  solve  the  problem 
.  .  .  Only  the  federal  government  is  equal  to  the  task.  .  .  . 

Men  will  not  starve  —  -they  will  not  let  their  children  starve 
in  a  land  like  diis.  If  society  will  not  provide  an  orderly 
method  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  these  men  will  take 
it  into  their  own  hands. 

We  are,  therefore,  face  to  face  with  a  condition  full  of 
peril  for  individuals  who  will  become  outcasts  in  our  social 
setting  if  we  permit  this  situation  to  progress  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

Much  of  the  acuteness  of  the  problem  of  securing  care 
for  the  migrant,  especially  from  local  relief  sources,  is 
rooted  in  a  general  and  natural  mistrust  of  the  stranger 
who  asks  help  from  those  who  feel  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  him.  This  attitude,  in  turn,  is  rooted  in  ignorance 
of  how  transiency  happens.  Wherever  experts  gather  to 
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they  made  application  for  relief.  In 
some  states,  absence  for  only  one  year  cancels  legal  set- 
tlement. If  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  have  moved  from 
such  a  state  to  one  which  requires  two,  and  often  more 
years  residence  to  establish  new  settlement,  your  plight 
as  regards  a  claim  to  public  assistance  is  obvious.  Set- 
tlement laws  differ  with  almost  every  state,  agreeing 
generally  at  only  one  point — that  some  claim  to  settle- 
ment be  established  as  title  to  public  relief,  a  stipula- 
tion the  historical  ancestry  of  which  reaches  back  to 
medieval  times.  In  addition,  special  forms  of  relief, 
such  as  the  current  so-called  emergency  relief  arranged 
by  local  units,  often  add  local  residence  requirements 
quite  apart  from  state  settlement.  Thus  they  compli- 
cate further  the  life  of  the  indigent  transient,  who  may 
be  not  only  homeless,  but  stateless,  and  townless — sans 
everything  but  American  citizenship. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  Maloney's,  for  instance,  to  think 
of  themselves  as  transient  or  legally  homeless.  As  city 
apartment  dwellers,  they  gave  up  their  home  when  they 
moved  upstate  to  try  out  what  seemed  the  best  way  to 
conserve  their  $2500  nest  egg,  on  hand  when  Mr.  Ma- 
loney  was  laid  off  by  the  drugstore  which  had  employed 
him  as  pharmacist  during  the  last  twenty-two  years. 

It  took  the  Maloneys  just  eighteen  months  to  discover 
that  a  rabbit  farm  is  practically  sure-fire  for  production 
but  that  distribution  and  sales  are  entirely  different  mat- 
ters. The  three  of  them  turned  their  faces  back  "home" 
where  they  had  friends  and  the  best  hope  of  a  new  job 
for  the  errant  pharmacist,  and  once  more  rented  from 
a  friendly  landlord  the  apartment  where  they  had  lived 
for  seventeen  years.  Eventually,  a  reluctant  application 
for  relief  brought  out  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  Ma- 
loney's one  brief  unhappy  venture  had  cost  them  their 
status.  That  eighteen  months  upstate  had  forfeited  their 
right  to  local  emergency  relief. 

There  was  also  the  curious  way  that  Walter  Winter 
became  a  transient.  Walter,  a  Pennsylvanian,  had  a 
rather  proud  record  including  an  Oxford  scholarship, 
authorship  of  several  books,  and  good  jobs  on  newspa- 
pers, both  in  London  and  in  Philadelphia.  Somehow  he 
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always  drifted  back  into  free-lancing,  and,  literary  mar- 
kets being  slimmer  these  years,  had  fallen  back  on  lec- 
ture tours.  In  Cleveland  a  "hit-and-run"  driver  caught 
Walter.  With  his  funds  all  in  expectancy  there  was  noth- 
ing for  him  but  the  "charity  ward"  of  a  public  hospital. 
Walter  signed  the  hospital  register  for  what  proved  to 
be  six  months'  sentence  to  bed.  As  a  non-resident  he  was 
considered  lucky  to  get  free  care  at  all,  and  when  finally 
he  was  discharged  it  was  found  that  his  family  had 
washed  its  hands  of  him,  as  an  irresponsible,  eccentric 
"globe-trotter,"  had  not  heard  of  him  in  years  and  didn't 
care  to — and,  what  was  more  convincing,  could  not  help 
him.  Friends  in  Philadelphia  attested  to  his  good  record 
but  were  unwilling  to  promise  support  if  he  were  re- 
turned there.  Due  to  his  itchy  foot,  he  had  no  claim  to 
public  support  anywhere.  So  the  Transient  Bureau  was 
stumped  in  disposing  of  its  erudite,  and,  be  it  said,  some- 
what resentful  charge. 

Benny,  aged  twenty,  caterer's  assistant,  had  regular 
though  seasonal  employment  with  a  concession  which 
followed  various  race  meetings,  working  out  of  a  south- 
ern city.  A  doctor  told  Benny  he  had  tuberculosis,  so  he 
tried  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Kansas  in  his  off  months,  and 
finally  wound  up  in  an  East  Coast  state,  looking  in  vain 
for  his  sister  who,  he  had  thought,  lived  there  and  might 
take  in  a  brother  now  in  desperate  physical  condition. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Benny's  employ- 
ment, it  was  impossible  to  allocate  him  as  a  legal  resident 
when  the  Transient  Bureau  came  into  his  haphazard 
existence.  He  was  too  ill  for  the  types  of  care  then  pro- 
vided for  transients.  Finally,  by  special  arrangement  a 
public  hospital  in  a  state  having  no  conceivable  connec- 
tion with  Benny's  life  history  assumed  his  support — and 
lacking  federal  assistance  is  now  saddled  with  him,  prob- 
ably for  the  balance  of  his  days. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  scattered  examples  of  the 
people  who  have  become  transient.  Their  variety  is  le- 
gion. About  the  only  thing  the  various  migrants  have  in 
common,  actually,  is  what  they  lack:  jobs,  legal  settle- 
ment and  funds. 
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Besides  the  Malo- 
neys,  the  Walter 
Winters,  the  Ben- 
nys,  transients  may 
be,  for  instance, 
families  who  have 
been  dislodged 
through  c  i  r  c  u  in- 
stance, or  who  set 
out  deliberately  in 
quest  of  a  better 
chance  at  the  foot  of 
some  dusty  high- 
way's rainbow.  Of- 
ten they  are  hitch- 
hikers, with  father 
and  mother  divid- 
ing the  children, 
trusting  to  meet  at 
a  convenient  post- 
office  or  bus  station 
just  ahead.  Or  they 

may  have  bus  fare,  or  a  decrepit  family  car.  Though 
they  have  not  been  conspicuous  in  the  community,  their 
numbers  have  been  alarming  and,  apparently  were  on 
the  increase  when  the  federal  program  closed.  Those 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  become  the  charges  of  some 
locality  while  federal  transient  bureaus  were  functioning, 
in  most  communities  have  been  carried,  until  now,  by 
some  temporary  arrangement,  if  they  have  no  legal  set- 
tlement to  which  to  be  returned.  But  for  "new"  transient 
families,  most  towns  now  offer  at  most  a  few  nights' 
shelter.  Almost  universally,  local  funds  are  more  and 
more  jealously  guarded  for  obvious  local  needs.  If  set- 
tlement has  been  lost,  requirements  for  establishing  resi- 
dence are  likely  to  specify  at  least  a  year  of  local  self- 
support,  unless  some  agency  sees  fit  to  arrange  a  special 
dispensation.  That  failing,  little  remains  for  a  non-settled 
family  needing  relief  but  a  weary  round,  exhausting  the 
hospitality  of  one  community  after  another. 

Most  often  the  transient  unattached  man  is — or  re- 
ports himself  to  be— single;  or  he  may  have  left  his  fam- 
ily in  hope  of  employment  after  exhausting  home-town 
resources.  Sometimes,  though  comparatively  seldom, 
unattached  women  were  included  in  transient  bureau 
registrations,  usually  from  homes  broken  by  family 
troubles  and  poverty.  A  good  many  southern  Negroes 
and  West  Indians  have  been  drawn  into  the  migrant 
stream  by  glittering  stories  still 
current  concerning  fortunes  to 
be  made  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities.  Small  groups,  usually 
shunning  the  transient  bureau 
and  relief  office  are  gypsies,  ha- 
bitually living  by  their  own 
peculiar  devices. 

Again,  the  transient  may  be 
just  a  perfectly  normal — accord- 
ing to  his  lights — migratory  la- 
borer. It  was  no  design  of  his 
that  this  flood  of  "tenderfeet" 
and  "gay  cats"  descended  on  his 
means  and  places  of  livelihood, 
nor  that  certain  types  of  work.  One  of  New  Jersey 
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once   freely   accessi- 
ble   to   him ,  dwin- 
dled or  were  sought 
by  swarms  of  local 
unemployed.    Until 
fairly    recent   years,' 
he  commanded  good 
wages  and  a  degree 
of  respect   in   com-t 
munities  where  hisj 
seasonal    labor   was! 
important    and    ex- 
pected.     Now      he 
may    be    forced    tol 
seek  relief. 

A  group  of  tran- 
sients small  in  num- 
ber but  conspicuous 
in  the  public  mind, 
is  that  well-estab- 
lished class  known 
as  the  "true  hobo." 

He  is  not  a  depression  phenomenon,  of  course,  and  not 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  real  transient  problem.  Con- 
trary to  general  belief,  transient  bureaus  and  organized 
relief  agencies  have  never  been  in  favor  with  the  hobo. 
The  "panhandler"  is  another  story;  normally  he  comes 
from  the  "local  unattached,"  though  necessity  undoubt- 
edly drives  many  migrants  to  begging. 

Figures  now  available  do  not  justify  the  popular  and 
harrowing  belief  that  there  has  been  "an  army  of  boys" 
on  the  road.     Unquestionably  the  group  of  boys  who 
were  exposed  to  the  physical  and  social  hazards  of  the 
migrant's  existence  constituted  a  problem  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  but  when  government  counts  were  made 
such  boys  were  much  fewer  than  at  one  time  was  be- 
lieved.   At  no  time  do  the  registration  records  for  twelve 
months  reported  by  the  federal  transient  program  show 
a  proportion  of  unattached  transients  under  twenty  years 
of  age  exceeding  one  fifth  of  the  total.  This  proportion 
tended  consistently  to  be  much  higher  in  summer  and 
spring  months,  favorable  to  travel,  and  during  school 
vacations.  The  FERA  study  indicates  that  this  summer 
group  undoubtedly  included  recruits  from  among  school 
boys,  many  of  whom  said  frankly  that  they  were  on  the 
road  more  from  a  desire  to  see  the  country  than  from 
economic   necessity.  On   the  other   hand   many   young 
boys,  feeling  unwelcome  or  restless  in  families  on  relief 
or  with  skimpy  resources,  set  out 
on  their  own.    But  those  actually 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  studies 
indicate,  in  most  months  were  not 
over  one  percent  of  all  "transient 
unattached"  and,   from   ages  six- 
teen   to    nineteen,    were    usually 
around    15   to   19   percent  of  the 
total. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
difficulty  in  early  planning  for 
transient  relief  sprang  from  a  com- 
plete lack  of  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  actual  size  of  the 
load.  In  discussing  this  the  federal 
'$  stale  transient  camps  study,  (Continued  on  page  390) 
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Our  Flag  Is  Still  Here 

BY  SAMUEL  PAUL  PUNER  AND  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 


"ITH  Flag  Day  coming  June  14  you  would 
think  that  the  stars  and  stripes,  officially  159 
years  old,  were  sufficiently  cherished  and  dis- 
Iplayed  to  need  no  compulsory  salutes  and  rituals.  But 
|i:here  are  patriots  in  the  U.S.,  evidently  inspired  by  the 
[enforced  flag  salutes  now  the  fashion  in  stiff-armed  for- 
leign  parts,  who  would  have  patriotic  devotions  manda- 
tory. In  March  a  zealous  New  York  assemblyman  intro- 
Iduced    a    bill    requiring    school    buses    to    be    painted 
I  red-white-and-blue.  That  bill  failing,  a  month  later  both 
[houses  of  the  legislature  agreed  upon  and  passed  another, 
I  making  mandatory   the  display  of  the   flag  in   school 
assemblies.  This  act,  said  one  ardent  supporter  of  enforced 
patriotism,  would  "save  the  situation."  Just  what  the  sit- 
I  uation  was  he  could  not  describe,  for  already  the  state 
school  law  requires  every  school  to  fly  a  flag  and  stipulates 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lar patriotic  exercises.  Beyond  a  doubt,  these  flag  laws 
save  the  situation  for  the  flagmakers.  If  Old  Glory  became 
as  ubiquitous  as  Germany's  swastika,  the  boom  in  bunt- 
ing can  be  imagined.  An  ordinary  five-by-eight  woolen 
flag  costs  $11. 

In  New  York  City,  a  local  ordinance  compels  every 
street  orator,  whether  he  is  a  Communist,  evangelist,  or 
a  fakir  selling  rattlesnake  oil,  to  be  flanked  by  a  flag  at 
least  three  by  four  feet  in  size.  Not  content,  the  flag- 
minded  lawmakers  of  the  Empire  State  have  tried  man- 
fully, although  thus  far  in  vain,  to  force  every  indoor 
meeting  where  a  political  discussion  is  open  to  the  public 
likewise  to  display  a  flag  of  generous  proportions.  On  the 
face  of  it  this  seems  a  mild  concession  to  the  bunting 
business,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  law 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  police  to  enter  any  build- 
ing, any  public  restaurant  frequented  by  politicians,  busi- 
ness men,  economists,  Communists,  Socialists,  labor  union 
members,  and,  seeing  no  flag,  to  arrest  those  present. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  blow  to  civil  rights  in 
the  name  of  the  flag  falling  on  a  meeting  of  regulation 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  It  is  aimed,  of  course,  at 
unpopular  minorities. 

In  Massachusetts,  which  like  many  other  states  insists 
upon  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  in  public  schools, 
several  school  children  have  been  expelled  because  their 
parents'  sect,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  forbids  obeisance  to 
any  "image."  You  may  smile  at  such  a  literal  theological 
interpretation;  nevertheless,  the  law  itself  is  equally  para- 
doxical in  that  it  contradicts  the  words  of  the  pledge  of 
allegiance:  "with  liberty  and  justice  for  all."  In  a  recent 
analysis  of  the  compulsory  flag  salute  in  public  schools, 
William  G.  Fennell  and  Edward  J.  Friedlander  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  have 
shown  how  such  a  law  violates  constitutional  guaranties 
of  freedom,  religious  and  otherwise.  To  reinforce  their 
argument,  they  quote  the  classic  words  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  Lafayette  in  1777  when  the  officers  of  a  Vir- 
ginia brigade  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 


United  States:  "As  every  oath  should  be  a  free  act  of  the 
mind.  .  .  I  would  not  wish  in  any  instance  that  there 
should  be  the  least  degree  of  compulsion  exercised." 

It  has  been  observed  many  times  that  our  national 
anthem  remains  fresh  and  unhackneyed  because  it  re- 
quires a  wide  compass  that  school  children  cannot  sing, 
and  is  in  three-four  time  so  parades  cannot  march  to  it. 
Patriotism  is  qualitative,  not  quantitative,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  anthem  is  sung  or  the  flag  waved 
has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  In  fact  we  have  by  law  cut 
down  the  currency  of  the  flag,  forbidding  its  use  as  a 
picture  on  merchandise  for  sale,  the  one  exception  being 
a  Boy  Scout  selling  calendars  for  his  organization. 

In  1895  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  fearful  of  the  compe- 
tition of  anarchy  with  democracy,  passed  the  first  red  flag 
law,  prohibiting  the  display  of  a  red  flag  in  any  parade  or 
procession.  Under  that  statute  the  Harvard  band,  flaunt- 
ing its  ancient  crimson,  would  be  in  danger  of  prosecu- 
tion. Massachusetts  repealed  its  own  post-War  red  flag 
law  in  a  hurry  lest  Harvard  force  that  issue.  California's 
red  flag  law  was  declared  unconstitutional,  but  a  New  York 
state  law,  under  which  two  Socialists  were  prosecuted  in 
1933,  still  stands.  Nevertheless,  in  New  York  city,  during 
this  year's  May  Day  parade,  the  Communists  and  Social- 
ists marched  round  Union  Square  with  hundreds  of  red 
flags  flying.  The  police  ignored  the  red  flag  law.  Indeed 
they  tactfully  told  a  War  veteran  who  was  offering  small 
American  flags  for  sale  to  beat  it,  evidently  on  the  sensi- 
ble theory  that  it  was  not  the  place  and  time  to  hawk 
the  stars  and  stripes.  Thus  the  traditional  American  right 
to  assemble  was  preserved  in  peace. 

THE  best  meant  efforts  to  force  flag  observances  upon 
every-day  citizens  and  school  children  are  foreign  to 
democracy.  That  is  why,  in  this  patriotic  season  of  the 
year  (as  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day  and  Independence 
Day  orators  expound  the  beauty  of  freedom,  and  the  star 
spangled  banner  waves  without  compulsion)  it  is  appro- 
priate to  remember  that  the  American  flag  is  a  fine  sight 
in  the  summer  breeze  because  we  love  it — not  because 
we  are  required  by  law  to  display  it,  and  are  threatened 
with  arrest  if  we  fail  to  do  so.  So  long  as  the  flag  stands 
for  every  man's  freedom,  we  can  even  refrain  from  the 
pleasant  academic  pastime  of  confronting  highfalutin 
patriots  with  history  instead  of  song  and  story.  Betsy 
Ross  did  not  figure  in  the  history  of  the  flag  till  in  1870 
her  grandson  nominated  her  for  that  fame.  Barbara 
Fritchie  (bless  her!)  never  saw  Stonewall  Jackson  as 
Whittier  describes  it.  By  the  dawn's  early  light,  however, 
Francis  Scott  Key  did  see  the  giant  banner  that  Mary 
Pickersgill  sewed  together  on  the  floor  of  a  Baltimore 
brewery.  Our  flag  affectionately  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque traditions  should  not  be  used  to  drive  stubborn 
radicals  underground.  Or  even  to  compel  school  children 
to  think  that  patriotism  is  something  handed  down  from 
above,  not  a  profound  emotion  which  grows  out  of  faith 
in  the  promise  of  American  life. 
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THE     present     mania 
for  baiting  the  alien 
is,   I   hope,  only  an 
evanescent  phase  of  Ameri- 
can life — one  of  those  hyster- 
ical    outbursts     of     hatred 

which  run  their  course,  die  out  and  ten  years  later  are 
scarcely  remembered.  But  mankind,  as  Dr.  George  Vin- 
cent has  pointed  out,  loves  to  hate.  Destructive  though 
the  emotion  may  be,  it  strikes  pleasant  chords.  All  mod- 
ern religions  and  systems  of  ethics  in  our  western  world 
have  commanded  us  not  to  hate  our  individual  neigh- 
bor. Religion  has  less  concerned  itself  with  hatred  of  the 
collective  neighbor.  When  it  comes  to  him,  all  we  need 
is  some  moral  justification.  Having  that,  we  may  without 
fear  of  conscience  revel  in  orgies  of  hatred  spiced  with 
self-righteousness.  Moral  justification  is,  of  course,  easy 
to  find.  We  need  only  convince  ourselves  that  our  adver- 
saries, whether  a  nation,  a  sect  or  a  race,  constitute  a  men- 
ace which  needs  suppressing  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
humanity. 

The  impulsion  to  hate  the  collective  neighbor  began, 
probably,  with  the  first  gathering  of  humanity  into 
groups  and  clans.  And  it  rolled  on,  like  a  snowball  over 
a  trash  heap,  gathering  into  itself  the  debris  of  our  in- 
vidious emotions  such  as  the  fear  which  is  akin  to  hatred 
and  that  destructive  but  also  comic  emotion,  racial  and 
national  conceit.  The  average  man  or  woman  would  like 
to  be  ravishingly  attractive,  supremely  talented,  incred- 
ibly rich  or  overwhelmingly  powerful.  Of  course,  he  isn't 
—his  common  sense  tells  him  that.  But  he  has  at  hand  a 
protective  mechanism  as  strong  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
and  nearly  as  old,  his  conceit  about  his  race  and  his 
group.  That  form  of  self-exaltation  seems  to  his  fellows 
not  only  excusable  but  even  highly  commendable.  So 
does  its  vocal  expression.  In  barbaric  days  the  undefeated 
champion,  like  Goliath,  might  stride  out  in  front  of  the 
army  beating  his  breast,  and  bellow  forth  the  announce- 
ment that  he  could  whip  any  man  alive.  Indeed,  his  ad- 
mirers expected  it  of  him.  As  mankind  grew  refined  that 
sort  of  thing  wasn't  done  any  longer;  but  as  if  to  give 
this  ancient  urge  an  outlet,  civilized  society  permitted  the 
citizen  to  boast  as  blatantly  as  he  pleased  about  his  group, 
his  race,  his  nation.  Again,  it  was  rather  expected  of  him. 
So  the  fine,  generous  emotion  of  patriotism  often  be- 
came distorted,  as  by  a  curved  mirror,  into  grotesque 
forms. 

I  need  scarcely  recall  to  you  how  the  demagogues  of 
certain  foreign  nations,  employing  the  modern  art  of  in- 
tensive propaganda,  have  entwined  national  conceit  with 
the  pleasurable  emotion  of  hate  to  produce  expressions 
and  action  which,  to  the  cool  observer,  resemble  the  sin- 
ister illogic  of  insanity.  At  least  one  among  them  has  tin- 
kered with  the  Beatitudes  to  make  hate  rank  with  love 
among  the  Christian  virtues.  Printing,  the  telegraph,  the 
radio,  the  motion  picture,  all  in  themselves  instruments 
for  lifting  the  mind  of  the  individual  out  of  its  little 
group  and  raising  the  curtains  between  him  and  the 
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Why  do  overzealous  patriots  hate  the  foreign- 
born?  In  this  penetrating  article  Mr.  Irwin 
analyzes  alien-baiting/  describes  it  as  an 
attempt  to  welch  on  a  great  American  bargain 


outer  world  of  humanity, 
have  been  perverted  to  serve 
as  cup-bearers  for  this  de- 
bauch. Just  now  the  world 
is  hating  as  bitterly  as  in  any 
period  of  history.  Like  glut- 
tony or  drunkenness  hatred  seems  an  agreeable  vice 
when  you  practice  it  yourself,  but  disgusting  when  ob- 
served in  others.  And  so  even  the  best  and  most  ardent 
haters  among  us  will  agree  that  hatred,  when  practiced 
by  the  other  fellow,  is  the  spiritual  curse  of  the  contem- 
porary world. 

Until  recently,  we  Americans  have  been  rather  poor 
and  desultory  haters.  True,  we  had  the  Indian,  but  in  his 
case  hatred  soon  destroyed  what  it  fed  upon.  As  we  grew 
to  be  a  nation,  we  found  ourselves  singularly  fortunate 
in  our  neighbors.  We  had  no  hereditary  enemy  on  our 
borders;  no  situation  like  that  between  France  and  Ger- 
many or  between  Austria  and  Italy.  Except  during  the 
War  of  1812  it  was  impossible  to  work  up  a  really  satis- 
factory animosity  toward  the  Canadians;  they  were  too 
much  like  us  and  too  well-behaved.  Mexico  was  entirely 
too  distant  from  our  own  centers  of  civilization.  We  took 
it  out,  mostly,  in  fierce  and  blazing  internal  politics, 
whose  manifestations  of  speech  and  editorial  are  literary 
curiosities  today.  For  example,  my  deceased  father-in- 
law,  Gideon  Haynes,  was  by  occupation  a  criminologist 
and  prison  reformer.  He  was  also  a  charter  member,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Republican  party.  When  he  made  a  po- 
litical speech  he  used  always  to  introduce  a  highly-ap- 
plauded climax  which  went  about  as  follows:  "While  I 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  every  Democrat  is  a  crim- 
inal, I  have  never  known  a  criminal  who  was  not  a  Dem- 
ocrat." "And,"  says  his  daughter,  "the  old  dear  really 
believed  it!" 

IT  is  impossible  to  isolate  thought  in  this  modern 
world.  Ideas  good  or  bad,  and  even  corporate  emo- 
tions, blow  like  great  winds  across  all  borders.  Now 
hatred  has  infected  us  also.  Lacking  a  hereditary  foe,  we 
are  taking  it  out  now  on  the  alien  in  our  midst.  This 
process  is,  to  be  sure,  not  altogether  new.  Our  past  has 
witnessed  such  episodes  as  anti-Chinese  riots  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, anti-Irish  riots  in  Boston,  .anti-Italian  riots  in  New 
Orleans.  Now  newspapers  and  magazines  are  stirring  up 
a  rage  against  the  man  who  is  "different."  Patriotic  soci- 
eties are  smiting  him  in  the  sacred  name  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  organiza- 
tions base  their  membership  on  ancestry,  on  long  family 
occupation  of  America.  On  this  form  of  absurd  snob- 
bishness, my  friend,  the  late  Robert  Rudd  Whiting, 
among  the  wisest  wits  of  his  generation,  spoke  the  final 
word.  His  own  forebears  settled  in  North  America  some 
centuries  before  last  week.  "I'm  getting  up  a  new  genea- 
logical order,"  said  Whiting.  "Want  to  join?  It  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  popular  society  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  America.  I'm  calling  it  Sons  of  the  Steerage. 
Exclusiveness  for  the  masses,  you  understand.  No  mat-  • 
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when    an    American    family 
ame  here,  that's  how  it  came." 
Usually,  and  most  especially  at 
resent,  hatred  of  the  foreign  born 
as  its  roots  in  economic  circum- 
cances.     We     have     just     lived 
hrough  the  worst  depression  in 
ur  history.  All  Americans,  par- 
icularly   the   humble   among   us, 
ve  found  themselves  struggling 
or  jobs  and  even  for  relief.  Wrath 
igainst  the  alien,  as  a  competitor, 
s  easily  fed.  It  may  even  serve  a 
jractical  purpose   for  certain   in- 
iincere  or  corrupt  politicians,  who 
time  out  of  mind  have  achieved 
their  ends  by  wrapping  themselves 
in  the  American  flag  and  daring 
anyone  to  strike  at  them  through 
its  sacred  folds. 

The  truth  is  that  these  people 
would  have  us  welch  on  a  bargain. 
Before  the  World  War  many  of 
us  old  inhabitants  flaunted  the 
idea  that  America  was  the  haven 
of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 
Certain  elements,  commercializing 
this  sentiment,  encouraged  immi- 
gration because  steamship  compa- 
nies wanted  the  fares  and  railroad 
or  grading  companies  wanted  the 
labor.  Probably  the  new  arrivals 
came  too  fast.  But  that  was  as 
much  the  fault  of  men  whose  an- 
cestors fought  in  the  Revolution  as 
of  the  immigrants  themselves. 
Some  of  those  same  people  who 
used  the  alien's  labor  and  sought 
his  patronage  are  now  leading  the 
agitation  to  "keep  the  alien  in  his 
place." 

We  have  always  had  all  sorts 
of  newcomers — the  bad  along 
with  the  good.  The  old  American 
stock,  someone  has  said,  is  a  cross 
section  of  England.  Among  those 
who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower 
with  Elder  Brewster,  scholar  and 
provincial  aristocrat,  was  a  boy 
named  Billington  whom  the  Pil- 
grims afterward  hanged  for  good 
and  sufficient  cause.  Likewise 
these  more  recent  new  stocks  were 
a  cross  section  of  the  nations  from 
which  they  sprang.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  deport  them  or  "keep  them 
down,"  let  us  be  coldly  logical.  Let 
us  dig  up  the  bones  of  Michelsen, 
our  first  Nobel  Prize  winner,  of 
Steinmetz,  the  electric  wizard,  of 
Pupin,  great  scientist  and  by  no 
means  the  least  of  our  authors — 
let  us  dig  up  those  bones  and  send 
them  (Continued  on  page  398) 


ALIENS 


Newcomers  now  are 
few,  but  these  men, 
behind  the  high 
fence  at  Ellis  Island, 
-  are  awaiting  admit- 
tance to  the  U.  S. 


I  FEEL  keenly  that  in  a  time  of  stress  such  as  the  present,  erroneous  state- 
ments which  might  serve  to  feed  the  fires  of  prejudices,  misunderstand- 
ing and  intolerance,  and  thus  set  one  part  of  our  people  needlessly  against 
another  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  unchallenged."  Thus  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  Daniel  W.  MacCormack  during  his  refutation  before  the  re- 
cent Congressional  committee  hearings  regarding  the  alleged  number  of 
aliens  illegally  in  this  country. 

For  once  again  the  tide  of  prejudice  against  the  alien  is  rising — a  phe- 
nomenon which  makes  it  periodic  appearance  in  this  country.  "Aliens  are 
taking  away  jobs  from  the  native  born;  more  aliens  are  on  relief  propor- 
tionately than  citizens;  aliens  and  their  children  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
crime  and  racketeering;  millions  of  aliens  are  here  illegally,  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  enter  in  violation  of  our  laws."  Such  is  the  latest  theme  song  of 
a  large  part  of  the  press,  certain  members  of  Congress  and  patriotic  societies, 
in  an  effort  to  create  a  public  opinion  as  unjust  and  dangerous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  as  it  is  to  the  foreign  born  in  our  midst. 

Why  this  tide  of  red  baiting  today,  a  tide  which  has  been  more  or  less 
dormant  for  nearly  two  decades?  The  answer  is  as  clear  as  it  was  after 
the  Great  War  when  "down  with  the  foreigner"  was  the  natural  corollary 
of  the  super-patriotism  which  followed  thereon.  Today  the  reason  for  this 
growing  prejudice  has  its  roots  in  economic  conditions  as  is  pointed  out  in 
this  article  by  a  keen  observer  of  social  conditions.  In  such  a  crisis  as  we 
have  been  going  through  facts  to  back  up  such  fantastic  accusations  are  not 
necessary,  for  they  fall  on  receptive  ears.  To  answer  but  one  of  the  most 
common  however:  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  stated  in  his  annual  report 
for  1935  that  of  each  100,000  foreign  born  whites  in  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  197.4  were  arrested  during  the  year,  while  the  corre- 
sponding for  native  whites  is  382.6.  Alien  baiting  is  but  part  of  an  insidious 
campaign  against  real  or  imaginary  foes  of  an  existing  order.  It  is  high  time 
the  sane  and  fair  elements  take  a  hand  in  the  discussion.  Will  Irwin  offers 
the  psychological  and  historical  background  from  which  to  start.  L.D.L. 


To  Pittsburgh  to  join 
their  father  came 
these  peasant  girls 
from  Czechoslovakia 
within  the  past  year. 
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"WE  in  the  West  .  .  .  believe  in  the  strenuous  life;  we 
are  not  afraid  of  difficult  tasks  ...  we  are  not  afraid  of 
failure — only  of  living  in  'the  gray  twilight  that  knows 
neither  victory  nor  defeat.'  .  .  .  To  some  of  us  who  are 
children  of  the  western  pioneers,  turning  the  prairie  sod 
is  no  more  fascinating  and,  I  may  add,  no  more  difficult 
than  hewing  a  path  for  a  new  and  growing  profession. 
.  .  .  We  have,  by  right  of  inheritance,  a  capacity  for 
dogged  drudgery  and  a  grim  determination  to  survive  in 
the  face  of  opposition  that  is  very  necessary  in  new  edu- 
cational ventures  that  have  to  be  built  without  money 
and  with  none  too  many  friends." 

Edith  Abbott,  in  "Social  Welfare  and  Professional 
Education." 

ON  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  within  clear  reach  of 
the  University  chimes,  stands  a  roomy  brick 
house.  It  has  the  high  ceilings,  wide  doorways, 
dark  floors  and  mahogany  woodwork  of  the  late  nineties. 
The  living  room  is  large  enough  to  hold,  without  jostling, 
the  old  and  the  new;  fine  old  hand-carved  black  walnut 
furniture,  comfortable  modern  chairs  and  couch,  conve- 
nient end  tables.  Above  the  low  bookcases  that  line  the 
walls  steel  engravings  hang  side  by  side  with  etchings, 
prints  and  photographs.  There  are  pots  of  ivy,  an  open 
fireplace,  a  deep  window  seat;  and  there  is  a  little  child's 
rocker — quaint  but  sturdy.  Grace  says  it  was  Edith's, 
Edith  insists  it  belonged  to  Grace. 

Here,  on  an  afternoon  in  April,  I  sat  at  tea  with  the 
Abbotts— Edith  who  is  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Ser- 
vice and  Grace  who  is  the  Professor  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Our  talk  veered  here  and 
there,  touched  on  influences  that  shape  careers;  and  set- 
tled down  to  a  discussion  of  what  led  these  sisters  into 
social  work — before  social  work  even  knew  itself  by  that 
name. 

"It  was  just  a  series  of  accidents,"  said  Edith,  firmly. 
"Say  what  you  like,  people  make  good  because  of  hard 
work,  of  course.  But  the  doors  of  opportunity  are  often 
opened  to  them  by  chance  or  luck." 

There  was  truth  enough  in  that  theory  to  send  us  back 
across  the  years.  One  by  one  we  took  up  the  accidents 
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which  brought  the  Puritan  Abbotts  across  the  seas  from 
Andover,  England,  to  help  form  the  new  Andover  in 
Massachusetts  in  1640,  and  finally  sent  them  on  westward 
into  the  pioneer  state  of  Illinois.  Here  Othman  A.  Ab- 
bott, father  of  Grace  and  Edith,  grew  out  of  boyhood  just 
before  the  Civil  War.  He  walked  ten  miles  through 
spring  prairie  mud  to  hear  Wendell  Phillips  speak,  and 
"soon  forgot  the  fatigue,  but  never  forgot  that  beautiful 
voice  defending  the  abolitionist  faith."  Before  he  was 
eighteen  he  enlisted  in  the  9th  Illinois  Cavalry,  after  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  called  for 
"three  hundred  thousand  more."  He  finished  the  war  as 
a  first  lieutenant.  After  that  he  read  law  and  taught  in 
Illinois,  then  went  west  to  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  with 
his  brother  in  a  covered  wagon.  He  built  his  own  first 
law  office  out  of  cottonwood  logs.  Antelope  grazed  near 
the  door.  In  1872  the  prairie  home  was  built— a  two-story 
frame  house  with  a  white  picket  fence.  In  that  soil  where 
men  said  only  "buffalo  grass"  would  grow,  he  planted 
trees,  shrubs  and  a  garden.  They  thrived,  in  spite  of  the 
neighbors'  pessimism!  Then  he  went  back  to  Illinois  for 
his  bride.  They  had  been  rival  honor  students  at  Belvi- 
dere  High  School,  and  had  met  occasionally  at  neighbor- 
hood picnics  and  spelling  schools.  During  the  war  the 
acquaintance  had  lapsed,  but  afterwards  it  had  grown 
into  a  steady  friendship.  A  short  visit  to  his  father's 
home,  soon  after  Othman  went  west,  resulted  in  an  en- 
gagement. 

She  was  Elizabeth  Griffin,  a  "birthright"  Quaker  and 
an  ardent  abolitionist.  Her  mother  and  aunt  had  man- 
aged a  station  of  the  Underground  Railway.  She  had 
worn  black  on  the  day  John  Brown  was  hanged.  As  a 
child  of  eight  she  had  memorized  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton's  speech  on  Woman  Suffrage.  As  a  student  at  "Rock- 
ford  Female  Seminary"  at  which  Julia  Lathrop  and  Jane 
Addams  were  students,  she  had  known  Miss  Addams' 
older  sister.  The  principal,  Miss  Sill,  hopeful  of  making 
good  Presbyterians  of  all  her  flock,  held  compulsory 
prayer  meetings  at  which  she  would  set  forth  her  own 
views  and  then  ask  every  girl  who  disagreed  with  them 
to  rise  and  leave  the  room.  Over  and  over  Elizabeth  Grif- 
fin rose  and  walked  slowly  out  in  loyalty  to  her  Quaker 
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principles.  During  their  engagement  Elizabeth  and  Oth- 
Iman  had  read  and  exchanged  John  Stuart  Mills'  "Sub- 
lection  of  Women."  Their  daughters  have  it  still,  with 
[the  marginal  notes  of  the  betrothed  couple. 

Fortunate  indeed  for  the  four  Abbott  children,  the 
(marriage  of  that  soldier-pioneer  father,  vigorous,  out- 
Jspoken  and  independent,  and  that  Quaker  mother  who 
("believed  in  gentle  methods  with  the  young,"  but  whose 
•gentleness  cloaked  steadfast  purposes.  They  had  grown 
1  up  with  the  young  law  of  a  young  land.  It  was  no  super- 
I  imposed  remote  control  but  something  they  helped  to 
I  build  and  used  every  day  of  their  lives.  If  your  first  act, 
las  a  young  man  about  to  be  married,  is  to  put  your  newly 
(acquired  home  in  your  wife's  name,  the  "married  wo- 
man's property  act"  means  something  real  to  you.  The 
homestead  law,  all  the  land  laws,  the  discussion  of  fed- 
eral versus  state  control,  the  debate  over  state  or  county 
I  control  of  school  funds  and  lands,  the  long  fight  for 
woman's  suffrage,  were  living  issues  in  that  home.  The 
Abbotts  were  a  united  family.  The  "accidents"  that  sent 
their  father  to  two  state  constitutional  conventions  and 
elected  him  first  lieutenant  governor  of  Nebraska,  the 
"chance  or  luck"  that  inspired  their  mother  to  work  tire- 
lessly for  woman's  suffrage,  for  the  State  Soldiers'  Home, 
the  first  public  park  in  Grand  Island,  the  first  woman's 
club,  the  public  library,  left  their  mark  on  the  children. 
They  drank  in  old  stories.  Celebrities  often  came  to  that 
prairie   home,   crowding   its   seven   rooms.   Six-year-old 
Edith  was  once  proud  to  share  her  bed  with  Susan  B. 
Anthony. 

"Life  in  the  West  was  both  grave  and  gay,"  her  father 
wrote  in  his  memoirs.  "We  were  a  boisterous  crew,"  said 
Grace.  "We  had  a  poem  we  chanted  in  unison.  It  began, 
'What  a  brood  for  such  a  mother!' "  She  refused  to  quote 
the  rest! 

They  were  very  much  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
They  had  horses,  cows,  kittens  and  every  kind  of  pet. 
They  rode  a  great  deal — "all  kinds  of  trick  riding,"  said 
Edith.  "Want  to  go  for  a  ride?"  someone  asked  a  neigh- 
bor. His  answer  was,  "Not  on  the  Abbotts'  horses! "They 
visited  cousins  on  a  nearby  ranch;  took  business  trips 
with  their  father  ("always  a  wonderful  experience"); 
studied  around  the  library  table,  by  the  library  fire;  lis- 


tened while  their  mother  read  aloud,  and  read  eternally 
to  themselves.  Grace  remembers  wondering,  at  an  early 
age,  why  a  book  called  "Locke  on  the  Understanding," 
was  not  "Key  to  the  Understanding." 

Childhood  over,  a  new  series  of  accidents  began. 
Among  Edith's  was  a  fellowship  in  political  economy  at 
the  young  but  growing  University  of  Chicago — a  rare 
thing  for  a  woman  in  those  days.  Another  was  the 
achievement  of  a  Ph.D.,  and  a  third  sent  her  to  London 
with  a  foreign  fellowship  which  she  used  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  where  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  Webb  were  the  patron  saints.  She  lived  in  a 
settlement,  (St.  Hilda's  East)  and  caught  an  interest  in 
case  work  from  the  London  C.O.S.  Then  back  to  the 
United  States  to  teach. 

"Always  at  the  University  of  Chicago?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  said  Grace.  "She  once  taught  economics  at  a 
New  England  woman's  college.  She  just  hated  being  in 
the  East  and  at  a  woman's  college.  She  left  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  because  she  was  afraid  that  if  she  stayed  another 
year  she  might  get  to  like  it." 

"TT  TELL,"  said  Edith,  "It  was  beautiful  there,  but 
VV  monotonous.  Compared  with  our  western  co- 
educational universities,  it  was  all  of  one  piece.  They 
were  all  the  same  age — those  undergraduates.  They 
looked  alike.  Thought  alike.  Did  their  hair  the  same 
way.  I  was  used  to  more  variety  and  more  freedom. 
When  Julia  Lathrop  and  Sophonisba  Breckinridge 
came  east  and  told  me  there  was  a  chance  for  me  to  join 
them  at  Hull-House  and  teach  in  the  new  school  of 
social  work — we  called  it  the  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy then — I  came  home  on  the  run." 

Another  series  of  accidents  gave  Grace  Abbott  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  from  the  Universities 
of  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  made  her  a  Master  of 
Philosophy  in  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, placed  her  on  the  faculty  of  that  same  School  of 
Civics  which  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  Commons  had 
founded,  carried  her  to  Washington  as  director  of  the 
Child  Labor  Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  in 
1921  made  her  its  chief.  In  her  career,  too,  the  friendship 
of  Miss  Breckinridge  was  a  singularly  happy  accident. 


Edith  at  five 


Grace  at  three 


Othman  Abbott  brought  his  bride  to  this  prairie  home 
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"She  made  me  take  my  first  social  work  job." 

How  many  present  day  social  workers  can  say  the 
same  of  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky? Both  Abbotts  certainly  say  it  with  conviction. 
Once  her  pupils,  they  are  now  the  colleagues  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  social  economics.  While  Grace  was  in  Wash- 
ington, students  in  the  School  of  Social  Service  Adminis- 
tration, spoke  of  the  Abbott-Breckinridge  combination 
as  "AB."  Now  that  she  is  back  in  the  picture,  the  three- 
cornered  friendship  is  familiarly  known  as  "A2B." 

The  sisters  lived  at  Hull-House  about  twelve  years. 
They  brought  their  enthusiasm  for  public  welfare,  labor 
problems  and  political  economy.  The  impact  of  great 
personalities  and  fine  friendships  deepened  and  broad- 
ened these  interests.  Julia  Lathrop's  wit  and  wisdom,  Jane 
Addams'  depth  and  tolerance,  Mrs.  Kelley's  vigorous 
views  on  labor  legislation,  were  powerful  influences.  All 
the  good  fights  of  the  first  twenty  years  found  the  Abbott 
sisters  in  the  front  ranks — but  never  doing  the  goose  step. 
"We  disagreed  violently  on  minor  issues,"  said  Edith. 
"We  were  so  sure  of  each  other  on  fundamentals  that  we 
could  fight  cheerfully  over  non-essentials."  Grace  re- 
called one  stormy  night  when  Julius  Rosenwald  ordered 
his  limousine  to  take  her  to  make  a  speech  at  a  union 
meeting,  and  sent  her  off  with  this  parting  shot,  "Young 
lady,  I  don't  agree  with  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but 
I  hope  you  make  a  good  talk!" 

'""T'HE  battle  for  labor,  for  women  in  industry  and  for 
JL  the  protection  of  immigrants  from  exploitation  was 
closest  to  their  hearts  in  those  days.  Grace  was  director 
of  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League  from  1908  to  1917. 
It  was  a  vigorous  period  in  the  life  of  that  organization. 
Teaching,  writing,  speaking,  lobbying,  they  lived  their 
"strenuous  lives."  The  better  laws  for  which  they  strug- 
gled were  to  them  what  the  land  laws  of  Nebraska  had 
been  to  their  father — something  to  be  built  and  used; 
practical  ways  of  guarding  unprotected  people  from  dan- 
ger and  distress.  "We  were  brought  up  to  stand  by  our 
guns,  popular  or  not,"  said  Edith — adding,  with  a  twin- 
kle— "and  if  unpopular,  so  much  the  better!" 

True  enough,  but  did  you  ever  know  either  Abbott 
to  be  associated  with  a  dead  issue  or  a  futile  cause? 

During  Grace  Abbott's  years  in  Washington  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  developed  brilliantly.  Julia  Lathrop,  its 
first  chief,  had  blazed  trails  and  mapped  out  programs. 
Grace  Abbott's  first  work,  under  her  leadership,  was  to 
administer  the  first  federal  Child  Labor  Act,  declared 
unconstitutional  in  1918.  Under  that  Act  she  planned 
and  carried  out  state-federal  relationships  which  are  still 
a  model  for  such  cooperation.  In  1921,  on  Miss  Lathrop's 
resignation,  she  became  the  Bureau's  chief.  She  organized 
the  second  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Welfare, 
and  (under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act)  administered  an 
appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  health 
of  mothers  and  children  in  the  United  States. 

"She  fought  for  her  Bureau"  when  it  was  threatened, 
Time  said  of  her;  but  she  says,  "not  for  my  bureau.  For 
the  health  of  mothers  and  children."  She  was  head  dele- 
gate representing  the  United  States  at  the  International 
Labor  Conferences  in  the  spring  of  1935. 

Edith  Abbott  has  seen  the  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy grow  from  a  score  of  able  students  to  its  pres- 
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ent  enrollment  of  more  than  a  thousand  a  year.  The  Uni 
versity  of  Chicago  is  the  only  one  of  our  great  Americar 
Universities  to  include  a  professional  school  of  socia 
work.  It  stands  out  among  our  professional  schools,  foi 
its  emphasis  on  research,  the  legal  aspects  of  public  wel 
fare  and  the  importance  of  understanding  labor  law. 

The  main  drives  of  Edith's  life  have  been  towarc 
broadening  and  strengthening  our  public  welfare  ser 
vices  and  the  adequate  preparation  of  students  to  do  th< 
job.  Her  fighting  spirit  and  positive  opinions  are  caughi 
up  and  carried  on  by  her  students.  Grace's  chief  inter- 
ests have  been  the  protection  of  immigrants,  in  the  court! 
and  before  Congress;  the  struggle  for  better  infant  anc 
maternity  care,  and  the  long  pull  for  the  Child  Laboi 
Amendment,  launched  while  she  was  with  the  ChiL 
dren's  Bureau.  That  ship  has  not  made  port. 

What  is  their  life  when  their  professional  day  is  done? 
Asked  this  question,  they  looked  at  each  other  a  little 
blankly.  Is  their  professional  day  ever  done  ?  Their  work- 
ing hours  are  long  and  hard  and  much  of  the  work  goes 
on  in  the  roomy  brick  house  near  the  campus.  They  ad- 
mit no  purely  feminine  hobbies.  They  neither  knit,  tat, 
nor  enjoy  fine  needlework.  "I  once  made  lace,"  said  Grace, 
thoughtfully,  but  Edith  briskly  added,  "only  for  a  very 
little  while."  Grace  Abbott  loves  the  theater.  Edith  Ab- 
bott might  find  her  car  a  relaxation  if  she  ever  had  time 
to  use  it  for  anything  but  business.  She  was  a  pioneer 
motorist,  and  owned  one  of  the  earliest  Fords. 

We  in  Chicago,  who  love  and  follow  them,  could  fill  a 
book  with  stories  of  their  vitality,  their  salty  and  some- 
times caustic  wit,  their  indomitability  and  fighting  quali- 
ty, their  sudden  and  surprising  gentleness.  We  may  not 
always  agree  with  them  but  when  either  gets  up  to  speak, 
we  are  galvanized  into  life.  We  have  seen  them  voted 
down,  but  have  never  heard  them  speak  to  an  indiffer- 
ent audience. 

Among  countless  mental  snapshots  of  the  Abbotts  in 
action  two  stand  out,  for  me,  with  peculiar  vividness — 
perhaps  because  they  are  so  different  from  most  of  my 


memories. 


THE  first  is  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  Toronto,  in  1923.  We  stood  in  the  open 
quadrangle,  at  sunset,  and  sang  "God  Save  the  King." 
We  sang  it  respectfully,  courteously,  as  guests  make  for- 
mal recognition  of  hospitality.  Then  Grace  Abbott,  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  flashed  us  a  smile.  "Now,"  said 
she,  "We'll  sing  about  the  Pilgrim's  Pride."  .  .  . 

Twelve  years  later,  in  Montreal,  at  a  National  Con- 
ference again  held  in  Canada — for  the  Conference  is 
North  American  in  membership — we  sat  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Mount  Royal  Hotel  on  the  night  of  the  president's 
reception.  Delegates  were  drifting  back  from  the  festivi- 
ties in  twos  and  threes.  Little  groups  of  friends  had  gath- 
ered here  and  there  to  talk  it  over.  In  the  center  of  one 
such  group  sat  a  lady  in  black  lace.  Her  profile  was 
toward  me.  The  light  lay  softly  on  silvery  hair.  She  was 
faintly  smiling  as  she  listened.  A  black  velvet  wrap  fell 
back  from  her  shoulders.  Her  hands  were  folded  in  her 
lap.  My  first  thought  was  "What  a  lovely  face!"  My  sec- 
ond, "Why,  it's  Edith  Abbott."  And  so  it  was — relaxed, 
tranquil,  challenging  no  argument,  fighting  for  no  cause. 
I  had  never  known  before  that  she  was  beautiful. 
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Health  Public? 


BY  C.  -  E.  A.  WINSLOW 


IN  exploring  any  field  of  ap- 
plied   science,    there    are 
times  when  the  road  seems 
.o  run  through  a  valley  where 
:very  landmark  is  familiar  and 
3ne  has  the  comforting  sense 

knowing  just  who  lives  in  each  house  and  just  what 
ivill  be  found  beyond  every  turn  in  the  road.  There  are 
other  moments  when  the  trail  crosses  a  crest  and  reveals 
wide  vistas  of  new  country  which  fire  the  imagination. 
Such  a  revelation  came  for  public  health  in  1910  when 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin  of  Providence  carried  our  gaze 
beyond  the  physical  environment  to  the  living  carriers 
of  disease.  Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  fascinating 
new  panorama — a  widening  of  the  horizons  of  pub- 
lic health  to  include  not  only  the  quantity  but  the  quality 
of  life. 

The  analogy  of  a  journey  is,  of  course,  imperfect,  for 
in  the  march  of  human  affairs  nothing  is  really  left  be- 
hind. In  the  evolution  of  society  as  in  the  development 
of  the  individual,  we  carry  the  past  always  with  us, 
interfused  with  the  present  and  helping  to  determine  the 
future.  A  better  simile  lies  in  the  diagram  we  used  to 
study  in  our  textbooks  on  geology  illustrating  the  suc- 
cession of  various  forms  of  life.  The  Age  of  Mollusks 
rose  to  a  peak  and  then  tapered  off,  followed  by  the  Age 
of  Fishes,  the  Age  of  Reptiles  and  the  rest — with  their 
peaks  in  sequence  but  always  overlapping  and  never 
wholly  disappearing.  We  still  have  mollusks  and  fishes 
and  reptiles  with  us  in  the  Age  of  Man. 

So  it  is  in  public  health.  Up  to  1880,  the  only  effective 
basis  of  our  science  was  the  sanitation  of  the  environ- 
ment and  even  up  to  1910  this  remained  its  dominant 
objective.  The  major  achievements  of  this  period  con- 
sisted in  the  cleansing  of  cities,  the  purification  of  water, 
the  improvement  of  milk  supplies,  the  control  of  insect 
and  other  animal  vectors  of  disease.  By  1910,  however, 
plague  and  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  and  even  infant 
diarrhea  had  been  eliminated  from  civilized  countries  or 
were  showing  signs  of  rapid  decline.  The  task  was  not 
completed.  Defenses  against  yellow  fever  in  Africa  and 
South  America  and  against  plague  on  our  own  Pacific 
Coast  must  be  maintained  with  continuing  vigilance. 
The  Chicago  outbreak  of  amoebic  dysentery  two  years 
ago  warned  us  that  even  in  our  greatest  cities  there  may 
be  gaps  in  our  defenses.  Hookworm,  typhoid  and 
malaria  are  not  yet  fully  conquered  in  our  rural  South. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  sanitation  today  is  largely  a  matter 
of  routine,  involving  the  faithful  exercise  of  familiar 
and  obvious  precautions.  It  is — and  always  will  be — 
essential;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  dominant  objective  of 
the  public  health  campaign. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  thanks 
to  Pasteur,  the  bacteriologist  rather  than  the  engineer 
took  the  center  of  the  stage.  Chapin's  Sources  and  Modes 
of  Infection,  published  in  1910,  marked  the  turning  point 
of  a  new  major  phase.  Himself  a  health  officer  as  well  as 
a  teacher  of  public  health,  Chapin  crystallized  what  now 


Health  is  more  than  staying  alive.  Not  only 
germs  and  sewers  but  security  and  zest  in 
living  will  be  included,  Professor  Winslow 
finds,  in  tomorrow's  view  of  public  health 


has  been  the  major  objective  of 
health  officers  for  more  than 
a  generation— control  of  the 
communicable  diseases  which 
are  spread  from  one  human 
being  to  another  by  more  or 
less  direct  personal  contact.  Bacteriology  has  given  us 
effective  means  of  detecting  early  cases  and  carriers  and 
thus  making  possible  intelligent  techniques  of  isolation. 
Immunology  has  provided  effective  procedures  for 
serum  treatment  and  for  prophylactic  vaccination  against 
certain  diseases,  diphtheria  in  particular.  Finally,  we 
have  learned  how  to  defend  the  individual  by  building 
up  general  vital  resistance  through  practice  of  rules  of 
personal  hygiene,  which  has  proved  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 

'T1HE  results  of  these  procedures  (in  combination  with 
J_  continued  progress  in  environmental  sanitation) 
have  been  nothing  less  than  phenomenal.  Average 
length  of  life  in  the  United  States  increased  from  forty- 
eight  years  in  1901  to  fifty-eight  years  in  1925;  and  this 
gain  was  due  chiefly  to  reductions  in  four  diseases, 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  infant  diarrhea  and  tuber- 
culosis. By  1934,  tuberculosis  had  fallen  from  first  to 
seventh  place  as  a  cause  of  death.  Infant  diarrhea  had 
dropped  to  eleventh  place  and  typhoid  fever  and  diph- 
theria were  no  longer  among  the  first  thirty  causes  of 
mortality. 

Obviously  we  must  press  on  to  complete  the  control  of 
tuberculosis.  In  1934  this  disease  still  accounted  for  nearly 
72,000  deaths,  a  rate  of  53  per  100,000  population.  We 
must  maintain  our  present  efforts  and  lay  greater  stress 
on  certain  outstanding  contributory  causes,  particularly 
the  inhalation  of  silica  dust.  The  recent  story  of  the 
tunnel  workers  at  Gauley  Bridge  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  it  calls  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  I  myself  am  inclined  to  believe  that  silicosis 
constitutes  as  serious  a  problem  of  industrial  hygiene  as 
all  forms  of  industrial  accidents  taken  together. 

A  second  major  problem  in  the  field  of  the  commu- 
nicable diseases  is  the  control  of  syphilis,  perhaps  the 
most  insistent  of  all  present  challenges  to  the  public 
health  worker.  Less  than  12,000  deaths  were  actually  re- 
corded as  due  to  syphilis  in  the  United  States  in  1934  but 
the  role  played  by  the  spirochete  in  increasing  mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  other  major 
causes  is  so  considerable  that  Osier  no  doubt  was  right 
when  he  spoke  of  syphilis  as  easily  first  in  importance 
among  the  infections.  The  Scandinavian  countries  have 
shown  us  that  this  disease  can  be  completely  and  effec- 
tively controlled  by  simple  and  direct  epidemiological 
methods.  Recent  statistics  from  Massachusetts  indicate  a 
little  progress  in  that  state  during  the  past  five  years. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  accomplished  very 
little  in  a  field  where  means  of  control  lie  within  our 
knowledge  and  power. 

Among  the  communicable  diseases  there  remains  only 
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one  other  group  of  numerical  importance,  the  pneu- 
monias and  influenzas.  Together,  these  diseases  caused 
122,000  deaths  in  the  United  States  in  1934,  a  rate  of  97 
per  100,000,  ranking  next  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
cancer  as  our  third  cause  of  death.  Here,  too,  we  have 
a  real  possibility  of  practical  control.  There  are  a  score 
or  more  different  types  of  pneumococci.  For  the  most 
important  of  them,  Type  I,  and  for  several  of  the  minor 
types,  effective  sera  have  been  prepared.  Methods  are 
now  available  for  determining  in  two  hours  which  type 
of  pneumococcus  is  present  in  a  given  case.  Dr.  Russell 
L.  Cecil  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  estimates  that  25,- 
000-30,000  lives  could  be  saved  by  the  use  of  these  pro- 
cedures. The  researches  of  Drs.  A.  R.  Dochez  and  T. 
Francis  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  suggest  that  vaccines 
against  colds  and  influ- 
enzas may  be  within  the 
range  of  possibility.  This 
opens  up  dazzling  vistas, 
since  it  is  the  colds  and 
influenzas  which,  in  most 
instances,  'open  the  gate- 
way to  pneumonia. 

Tuberculosis,  syphilis 
and  pneumonia  represent 
the  last  major  objectives 
of  that  phase  of  public 
health  which  was  ushered 
in  by  Pasteur  and  ac- 
tivated by  Chapin — the 
phase  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  control  of  acute 
communicable  disease. 
From  the  quantitative 
standpoint  which  neces- 
sarily must  be  dominant 
in  social  programs,  such 
infections  as  poliomyelitis 
and  encephalitis,  which 
have  so  much  individual 
dramatic  interest,  are  rel- 
atively unimportant. 

In  1934  there  were  only 
ten  causes  of  death  which 
accounted  for  more  than 
25,000  deaths  a  year 
apiece  in  the  United 
States.  Together  these 
ten  were  responsible  for 
about  two  thirds  of  all 
deaths.  Among  the  ten,  the  pneumonia-influenza  group 
ranked  third,  violence  sixth,  and  tuberculosis  seventh. 
The  other  seven,  with  their  respective  rates  per  100,000 
were:  diseases  of  the  heart  (240),  cancer  (106),  nephritis 
(84),  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  apoplexy  (83),  malforma- 
tions and  diseases  of  early  infancy  (53),  diabetes  (22) 
and  diseases  of  the  arteries  (20) .  Here  are  the  immediate 
problems  of  public  health  today. 

The  term,  "diseases  of  the  heart,"  as  Dr.  John  Wyckoff 
points  out,  is  an  omnium  gatherum,  which  should  be 
replaced  by  such  specific  terms  as  "syphilitic  heart  dis- 
ease," "rheumatic  heart  disease,"  "heart  disease  related 
to  diabetes  and  obesity,"  and  the  like.  Some  of  these 
forms  of  heart  disease  are  obviously  controllable  by  at- 
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Public  Health's  Responsibility 

RESOLVED: 

1.  That  a   health   problem   becomes  a   public   health   re- 
sponsibility  when,  because  of  its  nature  and   extent,   it  is 
amenable  to  solution  only  through  organized  group  action. 

2.  That  social  responsibility  for  public  health  involves  not 
merely  procedures  that  are  community-wide  in  their  applica- 
tion (as  in  the  case  of  sanitation  and  water  supply)  but  also 
the  insuring  of  the  availability  of  measures  which  conserve  the 
health  of  individuals  who,  for  any  reason,  are  in  need  of  these 
measures. 

3.  That  health  services  which  may  be  termed  "direct"  in 
their  method  include  not  only  those  procedures  which  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  comprising  "public  health"  (such 
as  sanitation,   prevention   of  communicable   disease,   health 
education  of  individuals)  but  also. 

(a)  Community   care,   unless   otherwise   provided,   of   the 
individual  afflicted  with  certain  conditions  and  diseases 
which  have  a  wide  prevalence,  a  high  cost  of  treatment, 
and   are  amenable  to   organized   effort  (such   as   the 
mental  diseases,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  pneumonia,  and 
syphilis); 

(b)  Medical    care   of   all    individuals,   including   care   by 
physicians,   nurses,    hospitals,   and    dentists,    who   are 
unable  to  provide  such  care  for  themselves. 

From  the  symposium  on  Next  Steps  in  Public  Health, 
one  of  the  round  tables  of  the  Annual  Advisory  Conference, 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  March  26-27,  1936. 


tack  on  the  underlying  maladies  which  lead  to  heart 
lesions.  When  damage  to  the  heart  has  actually  resulted, 
however,  we  are  faced  with  a  new  type  of  problem — an  | 
injury  to  the  structure  or  function  of  this  vital  organ 
which  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  early  diagnosis  and 
medical  treatment. 

Cancer,  nephritis,  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  apoplexy, 
diabetes  and  disease  of  the  arteries  present  problems  of 
essentially  similar  nature.  All  involve  application  of 
clinical  medicine  to  the  individual  patient,  although  the 
particular  treatment  to  be  applied  may  range  from  such 
hygienic  measures  as  bed  rest  and  diet  on  the  one  hand 
to  surgery  on  the  other.  In  the  diseases  of  early  infancy 
the  same  principle  applies;  again,  the  problem  can  be 
solved  only  by  adequate  medical  and  nursing  care  of 

the  mother  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy  and  at 
the  time  of  childbirth,  with 
similar  care  of  the  infant 
during  the  post  partum  pe- 
riod. In  dealing  with  the 
chief  killing  diseases  of  the 
present  day,  our  preoccu- 
pation is  with  the  individ- 
ual patient;  and  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  medical 
care  is  our  main  objective. 
One  may  ask  why  this  is 
a  problem  of  public  health 
at  all.  Why  is  it  not  the 
affair  of  the  individual 
physician  and  the  individ- 
ual patient?  We  have 
nearly  enough  doctors, 
nearly  enough  nurses, 
nearly  enough  hospital 
beds  (with  certain  specific 
exceptions)  for  rendering 
adequate  care  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Why  not  let 
the  machinery  of  rugged 
individualism  work  out  its 
own  salvation? 

The  answer  is  that  this 
machinery  actually  does 
not  work,  particularly  in 
the  lower  half  of  our  pop- 
ulation as  classified  on  an 
economic  basis.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Costs  of 

Medical  Care  showed  this  beyond  any  question.  Re- 
cently an  admirable  study  by  Margaret  C.  Klem  (Med- 
ical Care  and  Costs  in  California  Families  in  Relation 
to  Economic  Status.  State  Relief  Administration  of  Cal- 
ifornia. San  Francisco,  1935)  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
again  in  a  striking  fashion,  particularly  significant  be- 
cause the  study  was  made  in  one  of  the  richest  states  in 
the  Union  and  one  of  the  states  most  fully  supplied  with 
medical  facilities  of  all  sorts.  Miss  Klem  found  that  "the 
highest  disabling  illness  rates  were  found  in  families  in 
the  lowest  income  levels";  but  that  "these  same  families, 
in  spite  of  their  higher  illness  rates,  obtained  medical 
care  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  illnesses  than  did 
families  in  the  higher  economic  groups."  The  evidence 
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of  the  study  [see  Survey  Graphic,  June  1935,  page  215] 
supported  the  conclusion  "that  without  some  method  of 
spreading  the  risk  of  medical  costs,  of  substituting  a 
collective  for  an  individual  liability,  the  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  value  of  modern  medicine  can  reach  in  full 
measure  only  the  small  portion  of  the  population  in  the 
high  income  classes,  and,  to  lesser  extent,  those  who  are 
forced  either  to  incur  bills  which  they  can  never  hope 
to  pay,  or  to  accept  charity." 

The  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  new  public  health 
is  stated  with  admirable  clarity  in  the  accompanying 
resolutions  adopted  by  a  round  table  on  Next  Steps  in 
Public  Health  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  of  New  York  last  March.  The  distribu- 
tion of  medical  service  is  a  major  problem  of  the  future. 
The  answer  may  be  found  through  voluntary  sickness 
insurance  plans,  through  compulsory  insurance,  through 
the  extension  of  tax-supported  clinic  services  of  various 
kinds,  through  the  initiative  of  medical  groups  or  in  a 
combination  of  these  various  procedures.  In  some  fash- 
ion, the  provision  of  adequate  medical  service  for  indi- 
viduals at  all  economic  levels  must  be  effectively 
attained. 

The  Massachusetts  cancer  program  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  pressing  nature  of  this  problem  and  an 
illustration  of  one  method  of  solving  it.  After  many 
tentative  attempts  to  secure  decent  provision  for  this 
disease,  the  legislature  at  last  took  the  bit  between  its 
teeth  and  provided  a  definite  program  to  be  carried  out 
— in  the  actual  terms  of  the  bill — "with  or  without  the 
support  of  the  medical  profession."  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  under  such  vigorous  pressure  realized 
that  the  support  of  the  medical  profession  was  obviously 


essential  and  secured  it.  The  hospital  established  at 
Pondville  and  the  clinics  opened  throughout  the  state 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  local  surgeons,  represent 
perhaps  the  best  attack  on  the  problem  of  one  of  the 
major  "diseases  of  adult  life"  which  has  been  made 
anywhere  in  the  world;  and  already  there  are  indications 
that  it  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  definite  statistical 
results. 

To  date,  then,  if  we  may  return  to  our  topographical 
simile,  we  see  the  area  of  environmental  sanitation  ef- 
fectively occupied,  requiring  only  routine  administra- 
tion. The  area  of  communicable  disease  control  is  well 
mapped  out  and  under  good  control  except  for  the  three 
fields  mentioned  above;  and  of  these  three,  tuberculosis 
and  syphilis  are  ready  for  occupation  when  we  will  and 
pneumonia  offers  tempting  opportunities  to  the  bold 
explorer.  The  area  of  the  "diseases  of  adult  life"  has  been 
surveyed  in  preliminary  fashion  and  awaits  cooperative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities  and  the 
medical  profession  for  its  cultivation. 

Meanwhile,  however,  even  newer  vistas  are  opening 
before  us  with  still  more  attractive  and  alluring  possi- 
bilities. In  the  past,  public  health  workers  have  been 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  premature 
death,  and  vital  statistics  have  furnished  the  chart  for 
guiding  our  advance.  Yet  health  should  mean  some- 
thing much  more  than  just  staying  alive.  Eight  years  ago 
I  said  in  discussing  this  problem: 

"The  object  of  the  modern  public  health  campaign  is, 
then,  health,  not  merely  survival.  Its  ideal  is  set  forth  in 
that  picture  drawn  by  William  James  in  his  glorious  phrase, 
'Simply  to  live,  move  and  breathe  should  be  a  delight.' 
Nor  is  physical  life  and  physical  (Continued  on  page  389) 
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Courtesy  Montross   Gallery,   New   York 


PEOPLE   YOU   KNOW 


PAINTINGS  BY 
GORDON  SAMSTAG 


Jane  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  sit  for  their  portraits  in 
hese  paintings.  The  pretty  dark-haired  nurse  and  the 
alder  stockier  blonde  one,  the  sleek  young  man  with 
comb  and  scissors,  the  lean  busy  brown  girls  in  the 
kitchen,  the  tidy  shipping  clerk  are  not  named  but 
you  know  them.  Gordon  Samstag,  instructor  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  seems 
iradually  to  be  building  up  his  own  gallery  of  un- 
pretentious Americans.  To  these  must  be  added  the 

Dusemaid  washing  woodwork,  a  fine  study  owned  by 
he  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  painting,  called 
'oung  Man  Desires  Position,  of  an  average  fellow  in 

posture  of  dejection,  which  aroused  much  interest 
vhen  it  was  reproduced  in  Survey  Graphic  in  1931. 
thirty  Mr.  Samstag  already  has  won  several  na- 
ional  awards.  The  picture  of  the  nurses  received  a 
arize  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  this  year.  Clean 
i  the  word  that  comes  immediately  to  the  mind  about 
his  painting,  both  because  of  his  draughtsmanship  and 

cause  of  his  preference  for  white  and  cool  tones 


Design  for  Education 

A   New  Yardstick  for  Our  Colleges 
BY  DONALD  HAYWORTH 


LEADING    educators    have    recently    discovered    a 
control  over  the  machinery  of  education  which  no 
individual   college  or   university  can   successfully 
resist,  and  they  are  sweeping  higher  education  into  a 
veritable  avalanche  of  change. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  this  century,  there  was  in- 
nocently formed  a  type  of  organization  which  has  now 
grown  to  control  the  standards  of  nearly  all  the  high- 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  largest 
of  these  organizations  holds  within  its  grasp  almost  half 
the  nation's  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  ' 

Did  you  study  Ivanhoe,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Macbeth,  and  Silas  Marner  in  highschool?  Were  you  re- 
quired to  present  fifteen  units  for  college  entrance? 
Was  each  unit  rigidly  specified  to  mean  attending  class 
five  times  a  week  for  thirty-six  weeks,  with  periods  at 
least  fifty  minutes  long?  If  so,  the  responsibility  may  be 
placed  upon  the  regional  crediting  associations,  among 
which  the  outstanding  example  is  the  North  Central 
Association,  the  most  powerful  educational  organiza- 
tion ever  developed  in  this  country.  Directly  or  indi- 
rectly, it  controls  the  curriculum,  highschool  and  college 
architecture,  preparation  of  teachers,  length  of  the  school 
year,  length  of  the  recitation  period,  and  anything  else 
its  leaders  wish  to  touch  in  the  whole  educational  proc- 
ess from  the  eighth  grade  upward. 

You  ask,  "Just  who  are  these  leaders  of  the  North 
Central  Association?"  They  are  college  and  highschool 
administrators.  No  longer  are  lay  school  boards,  state 
departments  or  college  trustees  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors in  education.  The  educators  are  now  running 
education. 

The  North  Central  Association  was  conceived  in  1895 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  relations  between  high- 
schools  and  colleges.  It  proceeded  to  set  up  uniform  col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  and  thus  enable  graduates  of 
any  accredited  highschool  to  enter  college  without  ex- 
amination. In  1909  it  was  voted  to  accredit  colleges  as 
well  as  highschools,  making  it  possible  for  students  to 
transfer  without  difficulty  from  one  college  to  another. 
Highschools  and  colleges  found  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  prestige  they  must  maintain  membership  in 
the  North  Central  Association.  The  Association  grew  far 
beyond  the  anticipation  of  its  founders,  until  it  had  ac- 
credited nearly  300  colleges  and  2500  highschools  in 
twenty  states.  In  the  meantime  the  same  plan  was 
developed  in  the  West,  South  and  East,  until  with  the 
exception  of  California  and  New  England  the  entire 
country  is  now  covered  by  similar  organizations,  all  of 
which  cooperate  effectively. 

While  the  North  Central  Association  was  growing  it 
was  also  broadening  its  field.  Suppose  it  is  discovered 
that  X  Highschool's  teacher  of  general  science  has  never 
had  a  single  hour  of  preparation  for  such  work.  Is  that 
to  be  permitted?  No!  A  new  regulation  must  be  set  up. 
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And  suppose  it  is  found  that  the  English  teacher  in  Z 
Highschool  allows  credit  for  reading  novels  that  his 
students  should  not  even  know  exist?  Another  regula- 
tion must  specify  what  students  may  read  for  English 
literature  credit.  The  Association  found  itself  assuming 
more  and  more  responsibility. 

The  North  Central  Association  is  now  able  to  tell  school 
boards  what  qualifications  the  highschool  teachers  must 
meet,  how  large  classes  may  be,  what  kinds  of  text- 
books. No  words  could  be  more  forceful  than  those  of 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  former  president  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  now  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching: 

We  have  standardized  school  years,  school  months, 
school  weeks,  school  days,  school  hours,  and  school  min- 
utes in  terms  of  units,  credits,  points,  majors.  At  the  rate 
we  have  been  going  in  recent  years,  we  will  soon  interpret 
education  in  terms  of  split  seconds.  We  have  set  up  stand- 
ards of  study  for  all  phases  of  subject  matter,  including  the 
classics  and  English  and  physics  and  chemistry.  We  have 
set  up  standards  for  textbooks,  for  supplementary  material, 
including  fiction  to  be  read  and  songs  to  be  sung. 

No  one  can  challenge  the  control  the  North  Central 
Association  holds  over  education.  At  one  of  the  annual 
banquets  a  speaker  declared,  "We  are  not  an  association 
that  is  a  meek,  mild,  and  unobtrusive  society  for  the 
consideration  of  harmless  issues.  We  have  strength  and 
we  use  it."  Highschools  and  colleges,  school  boards  and 
trustees  can  not  dispute  the  Association's  authority. 
Even  state  governments  stand  aside. 

A  FEW  years  ago  it  was  learned  that  Crane  Junior 
College,  part  of  Chicago's  public  school  system, 
was  disregarding  North  Central  standards.  The  Asso- 
ciation tried  persuasion,  but  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation refused  to  cooperate.  Crane  Junior  College  was 
therefore  dropped  from  the  accredited  list.  Chicago  was 
affronted.  Editorial  writers  sprang  to  the  defense  of  the 
institution.  But  after  all  the  denunciation  had  echoed 
itself  out  and  it  was  found  that  the  Association  did  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  explain  its  action,  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  school. 
Northwestern  University  had  a  dispute  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Association  over  an  athletic  inspection,  but 
it  was  settled  "out  of  court."  Open  defiance  had  proved 
very  costly  to  one  institution  (Butler  University)  in 
reduced  tuition  income  and  cancelled  pledges  of  sup- 
port, and  Northwestern  was  not  disposed  to  take  any 
such  risk.  Before  the  University  of  Chicago  embarked 
on  its  "new  plan"  it  asked  permission  from  the  North 
Central  Association. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  voluntary,  loosely  controlled 
and  democratic  organization  could  wield  such  power 
merely  by  withdrawing  its  accreditment.  But  this  matter 
of  accreditment  strikes  straight  to  the  nerve  centers  of 
an  institution's  life.  Students  hesitate  to  enroll  in  a  col- 
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I  lege  if  they  know  they  will  have  difficulty  either  in  trans- 
I  ferring   credits    to    another    institution    or    in    entering 
graduate  work.  Further,  graduates  from  an  unaccredited 
I  college   are  not  allowed   to   teach   in   accredited   high- 
j   schools.  Students  therefore  avoid  unaccredited  colleges 
I   like  the  plague.  It  is  also  difficult  to  find  capable  profes- 
sors willing  to  teach  in  a  condemned  college.  And  the 
I   most   vulnerable   spot   of   all   is   endowment.   Wealthy 
I    people  are  not  disposed  to  give  money  to  a  college  that 
carries  the  stigma  of  incompetence.  This  matter  of  ac- 
creditment,  then,  becomes  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for 
the  small  college,  and  even  large  universities  can  not 
afford  to  ignore  it. 

For  some  years,  however,  leaders  of  the  North  Central 
Association  have  realized  that  their  system  of  accredit- 
ment  might  be  challenged.  They  observed  uncom- 
fortably that  they  were  often  compelling  small  colleges 
to  hire  incapable  doctors  of  philosophy  when  it  was 
possible  to  secure  instructors  who,  in  spite  of  less  elab- 
orate training,  were  better  teachers. 

Or,  again,  why  tell  a  college  that  it  must  have  at  least 
eight  departments  when  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
shown  that  for  purposes  of  instruction  the  liberal  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  can  be  divided  into  four  parts?  Why 
establish  the  same  number  of  classroom  hours  of  teach- 
ing for  the  lecturer  in  sociology  as  for  the  director  of 
physical  education?  Is  it  true  that  the  optimum  size  of 
classes  should  be  the  same  in  public  speaking  and 
history? 

Klhe  North  Central  Association  became  very  impatient 
th  itself.  After  visiting  twelve  institutions  on  the  bor- 
derline of  accreditment,  Professor  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  declared:  "In  the  light  of  the 
information  obtained  through  visits,  it  seems  probable 
that  in  some  cases  the  unaccredited  institutions  may 
actually  be  doing  superior  work  to  some  of  those  which 
are  now  accredited  and  which  have  been  accredited  for 
years." 

Now,  harsh  things  have  been  said  about  the  North 
Central  Association,  but  no  one  has  ever  said  that  the 
Association  as  a  whole  or  any  responsible  officer  in  it 
was  seeking  anything  but  the  best  interests  of  American 
youth.  Leaders  in  the  Association  began  scrutinizing 
their  ten  standards.  They  asked  themselves  whether  such 
standards  as  these  guaranteed  a  good  college: 

An  endowment  of  $500,000. 

library  of  8000  volumes. 

hundred  students, 
light  departments  with  qualified  instructors  for  each. 

limit  in  ordinary  classes  of  thirty  students. 

requirement  of  120  standard  credits  for  graduation. 

Clearly  these  standards  were  inadequate  measures  of 
ducational  efficiency.  The  leaders  of  the  North  Central 
Association  determined  to  throw  guesswork  overboard 
and  gather  the  facts.  They  selected  fifty-seven  repre- 
sentative institutions,  and  proceeded  to  find  out  what 
it  takes  to  make  an  efficient  college.  An  idea  of  the 
thoroughness  of  their  analysis  is  shown  by  their  survey 
of  college  faculties  in  which  they  collected  eight-page 
questionnaires  from  5000  faculty  members.  They  also 
gathered  information  on  twelve  other  aspects  of  institu- 
tional effectiveness,  including  buildings  and  equipment, 
athletics,  student  personnel  service,  library,  curriculum 
and  college  administration.  The  General  Education 


Educators  are  using  their  powerful  North  Cen- 
tral Association  to  force  higher  education  to 
get  out  of  comfortable  ruts,  to  meet  new  tests 
and  challenges,  to  experiment  and  to  change 

Board  was  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  project  that 
it  subscribed  $110,000.  The  North  Central  Association 
added  $25,000.  Based  upon  this  investigation,  a  wholly 
new  method  of  accreditment  has  just  been  devised  and 
put  into  operation.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  amount 
of  endowment  a  college  must  have;  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  factulty  are  not  prescribed;  no  def- 
inite number  of  books  is  required  for  the  library.  In 
other  words,  the  standardizing  agency  has  voluntarily 
abandoned  all  its  standards. 

But  the  North  Central  Association  has  not  legislated 
itself  into  oblivion.  It  has  abandoned  the  minimal  stand- 
ards which  apply  chiefly  to  the  small  struggling  institu- 
tion. Its  new  plan,  however,  can  mean  only  the 
rejuvenation  of  all  higher  education  from  the  small 
liberal  arts  college  to  the  big  university. 

THE  Association  has  published  a  160-page  book  de- 
fining the  characteristics  of  well  qualified  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  based  on  the  practices  of  better 
American  institutions.  For  example,  it  contains  a  table 
showing  that  superior  institutions  have  an  instructor- 
student  ratio  of  one  to  ten,  and  points  out  that  to  have 
a  one-to-sixteen  ratio  would  be  exceedingly  questionable. 
It  does  not  say,  "Beyond  this  you  shall  not  go."  But  it 
does  reserve  the  right  to  ask  the  college  for  evidence 
that  it  is  doing  a  thorough  job  of  education  with  a 
comparatively  small  faculty.  And  when  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  asks  for  evidence  it  does  not  mean  vague 
impressions  or  hopeful  pieties.  It  expects  evidence. 

Accreditment  used  to  be  relatively  simple.  The  col- 
lege merely  demonstrated  to  the  visiting  inspector  that 
it  met  the  ten  specific  requirements.  Formal  examina- 
tion was  easily  completed  in  a  day.  Henceforth  it  will 
take  two  or  more  experts  several  days;  and  before  they 
arrive  on  the  scene,  the  institution  must  send  them 
schedules  showing  enrollment  trends,  faculty  qualifica- 
tions, facts  about  the  buildings,  courses  offered,  salaries 
and  other  information  seemingly  without  end.  Having 
studied  this  material  the  inspectors  come  to  the  institu- 
tion itself,  and  first  of  all  to  the  president's  office.  They 
question  him  on  twenty-six  items.  Then  they  go  to  the 
dean,  the  registrar,  the  business  officer,  the  librarian  and 
the  student  personnel  officers  (coaches,  nurses,  matrons 
of  dormitories  and  similar  officers).  They  select  repre- 
sentative faculty  members  and  students  for  question- 
ing. They  inspect  buildings  and  equipment,  using  score 
cards  that  enable  them  to  evaluate  the  suitability  of  the 
plant. 

On  the  basis  of  this  exhaustive  survey,  North  Central 
officials  fill  out  a  "pattern  map" — a  diagrammatic  scheme 
in  which  all  those  things  that  help  to  determine  educa- 
tional efficiency  are  divided  into  eighty-one  classifications. 
[See  page  380.]  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  as  sum- 
marized in  the  "pattern  map"  a  decision  is  given  for  or 
against  accreditment. 

This  new  system  of  accreditment  greatly  increases  the 
power  of  the  North  Central  Association  to  improve 
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higher  education.  The  inspectional 
officer  becomes  an  advisor  as  well  as 
an  inspector.  He  is  a  specialist  with 
all  the  authority  of  the  North  Central 
Association  behind  him.  We  may 
imagine  him  asking  a  college  president  such  questions  as : 

"Why  arc  all  your  board  members  from  the  min- 
isterial profession  ? " 

"Well,  this  is  a  church  school." 

"But  on  page  XIII-3  of  the  manual  is  the  statement 
that  the  personnel  of  the  board  should  be  drawn  from 
a  range  of  occupations,  and  not  more  than  a  third  of 
the  members  should  be  associated  with  a  single  occu- 
pational group.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  here, 
too,  don't  you?" 

"I  don't  know — I  hadn't  thought — " 

"For  example,"  continues  the  inspector,  "if  you  had  a 
banker,  he  might  offer  some  good  suggestions  about 
investments;  a  lawyer  might  prevent  unfortunate  legal 
complications;  a  contractor  might  save  you  money  in 
building  projects.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  such  diversification?" 

This  does  not  mean  that  institutions  will  be  forced 
to  conform  to  the  North  Central  pattern.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  new  plan  of  accreditment  demands  continuing 
study  and  adaptation.  The  manual  emphasizes  nothing 
so  much  as  the  need  for  constant  experimentation.  It 
recommends  a  standing  faculty  committee  on  the  im- 
provement of  teaching,  and  encourages  studies  of  all 
phases  of  an  institution's  work  from  janitorial  service 
to  doctorial  examinations.  Any  college  which  asks  ac- 


Design  for  Education:  A  North  Central 
Association  pattern  map  outlining  the  points 
on  which  two  colleges  were  scored.  Col- 
lege A,  solid  line;  College  B,  broken  line 


creditment  will  be  requested  to  pro- 
vide typed  or  printed  copies  of  such 
studies,  and  the  inspector  will  judge 
whether  these  investigations  have 
actually  affected  the  life  of  the  insti- 
tution or  are  merely  collecting  dust  in  the  files. 

Instead  of  hindering  change,  therefore,  the  new  plan 
of  accreditment  is  designed  to  encourage  and  accelerate 
it.  Throughout  the  manual  one  is  struck  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  word  alert.  A  college  must  be  awake  to  the 
changing  needs  of  its  own  student  body,  must  grow 
with  the  times.  The  North  Central  Association  says  to 
every  college  and  university  in  its  jurisdiction:  "Pro- 
gress, or  we  will  have  none  of  you." 

Heretofore  the  North  Central  Association  has  set  up 
standards  only  to  safeguard  academic  efficiency.  Now 
it  will  not  accredit  an  institution  till  it  investigates  its 
competence  in  all  respects.  Association  officers  want  to 
know  whether  an  institution  helps  its  graduates  find 
employment,  whether  the  student  has  good  living  con- 
ditions, whether  he  has  the  stimulation  and  guidance  of 
a  sympathetic  dean.  Are  there  provisions  for  retiring 
superannuated  faculty  members?  Is  there  faculty  insur- 
ance? A  college  is  not  necessarily  refused  accreditment 
because  it  fails  in  certain  respects.  The  inspectors  use1 
their  judgment.  This  throws  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
the  inspectors,  but  they  have  the  results  of  a  $135,000 
study  to  guide  them.  For  instance,  by  holding  a  stop 
watch  on  faculty  meetings  in  fifty-seven  colleges  and 
universities  it  was  found  that  the  more  efficient  faculties- 
spend  their  time  approximately  as  follows: 
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Discipline  and  regulation  of  student  activities  5% 

Routine  matters,  such  as  approval  of  reports  10% 

Faculty  welfare  10% 

Discussion  and  basic  legislation  75% 

uch  information  is  used  as  a  basis  for  rating  the  in- 
titution  in  question.  Excellence  or  inefficiency  is  judged 
comparison,  but  comparison  tempered  by  a  realiza- 
3n  of  varying  needs  and  purposes.  The  University  of 
licago  has  a  student  body  entirely  different  from  that 
a  denominational  school  in  Kansas,  and  institutional 
ractices  should  accordingly  be  quite  different.  But  the 
spector  may  always  ask  such  searching  questions  as, 
/hy  do  you  do  this?  How  do  you  know  it  is  better 
an  recommended  practice  for  your  purpose?" 
If  you  live  in  Alabama  or  Oregon  do  not  assume  that 
sur  colleges  and  highschools  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
plan  of  accreditment.  It  is  true  that  the  North 
entral  Association  operates  over  only  twenty  states  and 
eludes  only  about  half  the  colleges.  But  all  regional 
crediting  agencies  are   in   constant   touch   with   each 
her.  For  all  practical  purposes  they  work  as  a  unit. 
tie  officers  of  the  various  associations  attend  the  meet- 
of  their  sister  organizations  and  when  one  associa- 
on  takes  a  new  step  the  others  fall  in  line.  The  southern 
association  also  has  a  committee  engaged  in  the  revision 
of  standards,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  report  in  a  short 
time. 

There  has  been  no  effort  to  make  the  new  plan  of 
accreditment  appear  spectacular.  The  North  Central 
Association  has  never  worked  that  way.  It  has  gained 
its  power  without  wide  advertising,  without  propaganda 
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and  without  even  a  show  of  force.  Not  more  than  a 
few  thousand  people  in  the  United  States  have  a  clear- 
cut  conception  of  its  function.  But  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  enrolls  in  college  five  years  from  now  will 
doubtless  encounter  a  type  of  education  differing  con- 
siderably from  what  is  offered  today.  We  have  not  at 
hand  any  body  of  testimony  which  will  enable  us  to 
foresee  in  detail  what  will  actually  be  accomplished  or  how 
rapidly  the  changes  will  come.  The  institutions  which 
comprise  the  North  Central  Association  are  now  being 
examined  for  the  first  time,  and  college  administrators 
are  reporting  most  favorably  on  the  procedure.  Thus 
the  president  of  a  small  college  declared  in  public, 
"This  was  the  most  helpful  influence  that  ever  reached 
our  campus."  Another  stated  that  his  whole  faculty  was 
stimulated.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  revolutionary 
processes  which  this  plan  will  accelerate. 

In  this  new  plan  of  accreditment  the  North  Central 
Association  places  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  many 
vital  features  of  that  innovation  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  which  startled  the  educational  world  in  1931. 
Let  us  take  the  exact  words  from  the  manual:  "In  gen- 
eral education,  the  credit  system  which  encourages  dis- 
connected courses,  is  discouraged.  It  is  better  to  place  a 
premium  upon  a  broad  and  continuous  study,  and  upon 
the  evidence  from  a  comprehensive  examination."  These 
two  sentences  alone,  if  applied  immediately  and  dras- 
tically, would  revolutionize  higher  education.  In  the 
first  two  years  of  typical  college  work  the  student  takes 
about  twenty  final  examinations  and  innumerable  six 
weeks'  tests,  and  receives  (Continued  on  page  392) 
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GREAT  DAYS  FOR  THE    PESSIMISTS 


A  PESSIMIST,  somebody  told  me  the  other  day,  is 
"a  man  who  has  done  business  with  an  optimist." 
Right — if  you  remember  that  an  optimist  is  by 
strict  definition  one  who  believes  that  everything  is  all 
right  as  it  is.  Often  I  have  quoted  the  description  of 
an  optimist  as  one  who  "doesn't  care  what  happens,  so 
long  as  it  doesn't  happen  to  him."  The  typical  optimist 
doesn't  believe  in  butterflies;  he  prefers  to  remain  a  cater- 
pillar and  is  forever  trying  to  crawl  back  into  some  sort 
of  chrysalis.  He  thinks  that  everything  will  be  all  right  if 
only  you  .leave  it  alone  long  enough.  He  is  like  the  pen- 
guin that  I  heard  described  as  a  bird  which  flies  looking 
backward — "not  interested  in  where  he's  going,  but  only 
in  where  he's  been."  It  was  optimists  who  along  in  1929 
were  telling  us  that  by  letting  everything  alone  we  had 
arrived  financially  at  a  "new  level  of  values";  that  there 
was  no  "ceiling"  any  more;  that  "the  market  isn't  ever 
going  back  to  the  old  figures."  All  that  sort  of  stuff.  The 
experience  created  the  other  definition  of  a  pessimist  as 
"a  man  who  wears  both  a  belt  and  suspenders."  Lots  of 
people  came  out  of  it  without  either,  being  lucky  if  they 
had  anything  to  hold  up  by  any  means. 

Now  in  truth  a  pessimist  is  one  who  has  looked  the 
world  over  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  optimist 
management  has  brought  it  to  a  pretty  sad  state;  that  it 
is  likely  to  remain  so  as  long  as  it  is  left  to  hit-or-miss; 
that  its  state  can  be  improved  only  by  people  who  look 
straight  at  it  in  the  light  of  human  nature  as  it  is, 
oblivious  of  slogans  and  shibboleths;  with  determination 
to  take  measures  in  the  light  of  facts.  True  pessimists 
don't  like  things  as  they  are. 

Optimists,  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  definitions, 
have  been  in  charge  of  international  affairs,  and  have 
made  a  mess  of  them.  What  has  just  happened  and  has 
still  to  happen  with  regard  to  Ethiopia  is  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  "rugged  individualism"  and  the  old  sacred  laissez 
faire,  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion.  The  juggernaut 
of  "Civilization" — another  name  for  crude  savagery 
equipped  by  modern  scientific  technology — has  blotted 
out  the  last  surviving  really  self-governing  native  state 
in  Africa;  Italy  following  the  bad  examples  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Belgium.  At  a  frightful  and  wholly 
unnecessary  cost  of  human  life  and  treasure,  and  of  inter- 
national good  faith  and  good  will,  and  with  no  end  in 
sight,  the  Italian  war-machine,  with  aerial  bombs  and 
lethal  gas,  has  won  a  shameful  "victory"  over  a  gallant 
people  fighting  almost  with  bare  hands  to  the  last  ounce 
of  endurance  in  defense  of  their  ancient  fatherland.  Inci- 
dentally doing  a  damage  in  the  world,  atonement  for 
which  will  be  long,  long  in  payment. 

Nations,  including  our  own,  are  "kidding  themselves" 
with  the  idea  that  they  can  prosper  regardless  of  what 
may  happen  to  the  others;  that  they  can  somehow  rise 
by  pushing  or  holding  others  down.  Even  the  relatively 
high-minded  among  them  have  thought  that  they  could 
be  safeguarded  by  fine  words  and  aspirations  written  on 


paper  (as  in  League  of  Nations  covenants,  nine-power 
treaties,  Kellogg  pacts  and  so  on),  attested  by  signatures 
of  men  who  not  only  do  not  believe  in  what  is  written, 
but  will  on  the  slightest  pretext  toss  these  "scraps  of  paper" 
to  the  winds.  Now,  in  the  debacle  of  the  paper  assurances, 
however  helplessly  the  optimists  may  be  weeping  amid 
the  wreckage  of  their  credulities,  it  is  the  pessimists  who 
must  pick  up  the  pieces  and  see  what  can  be  salvaged  for 
the  future.  Upon  the  way  in  which  the  pessimists  meet 
the  next  stage  of  today's  situation  will  depend  the  shape 
of  the  world  in  the  days  and  years  before  us. 

AS  the  League  of  Nations  surveys  the  ruin  wrought  by 
/A.  Mussolini's  outrage  in  Ethiopia,  by  the  ineptitudes 
in  connection  with  the  Manchukuo  business,  by  the  defi- 
ance of  Germany,  together  with  the  continuing  attitude 
of  the  United  States,  prophecy  is  folly.  None  is  wise 
enough  to  see  more  than  a  hand's-breadth  down  either, 
or  rather  any,  of  the  roads  at  whose  forkings  we  stand. 
But  a  few  things  are  clear  enough.  The  big  one,  evident 
from  the  beginning,  is  that  no  system  or  machinery  ofi 
international  safety,  cooperation  and  mutual  restraint  can 
function  effectually  without  the  United  States.  How 
about  Germany,  Japan — yes,  and  Italy  which  might  as 
well  have  been  out  of  it?  Just  this:  that  had  the  Unitec 
States  been,  as  it  should  have  been,  loyally  a  party  to  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  League  of  Nations 
neither  Japan  nor  Germany  would  have  dared  to  secede 
nor  would  Italy  have  dared  its  aggression  in  Ethiopia 

As  things  are,  we  have  made  gestures.  By  our  edict 
of  nonrecognition  of  Manchukuo  or  any  other  politica 
entity  established  by  forcible  aggression  we  have  bounc 
ourselves  to  a  similar  attitude  in  the  case  of  Ethiopia.  An 
embarrassing  precedent  .  .  .  what  shall  we  do,  for  in- 
stance, when  Italy  orders  our  minister  to  Ethiopia  out  oi 
its  "colony?"  Take  it  lying  down  and  recognize  the  fait, 
accompli?  Or  reply,  "Only  this  still  sovereign  state  can 
eject  our  minister?"  To  be  sure,  by  our  ostentatious  "neu- 
trality" and  failure  to  participate  in  the  sanctions  against 
Italy — actually  preventing  the  application  of  the  decisive 
oil  embargo — we  substantially  abetted  the  Italian 
conquest;  leaving  Great  Britain  alone  to  head  up  the 
opposition  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  only  imitated  the 
British  failure  to  support  our  policy  toward  Manchukuo 
And  the  process  of  sanctions  itself  lacked  punch  because 
the  French  faltered  at  the  use  of  the  really  decisive  meas- 
ures. The  intent  of  the  League  Covenant  is  to  stop  wan 
by  throttling  them,  not  to  inject  mere  irritations  and  dis- 
comforts. What  actually  has  come  about  is  that  Musso 
lini  can  convince  his  people  that  their  continuing  suffer- 
ings in  paying  for  his  Ethiopian  war  are  due  not  to  iti 
beggaring  expense  but  to  the  oper-'.tion  of  sanctions 
Wars  cannot  be  prevented  or  stopped  by  slappings  on 
the  wrist — themselves  likely  as  not  to  start  another  fight 

Another  thing  clear  is  that  the  League  of  Nations  mus 
now  take  stock  of  itself,  of  its  actual  as  distinguishec 
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from  its  ostensible  purposes  and  limitations;  must  recog- 
nize, as  its  optimists  never  yet  have  done,  that  it  can  be 
no  stronger  or  more  effective  in  the  service  of  interna- 
tional order  than  the  real  convictions  and  intentions  of 
its  membership — the  nations  constituting  it.  One  of  the 
things  that  have  conditioned  it  from  the  beginning,  and 
especially  since  the  fiasco  of  the  Protocol  of  1924,  provid- 
ing for  actual  mutual  assistance,  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  British  conservatives  and  dominating  elements  gen- 
erally, like  the  same  sort  of  people  everywhere  else,  never 
have  believed  sincerely  in  that  principle.  Their  desertion 
of  it  then  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  plight  in  which 
they  find  themselves  today  as  the  result  of  their  half 
measures:  "holding  the  bag"  against  Italy  without  any- 
thing but  humiliation  to  show  for  it.  And  the  French  are 
in  posture  little  better.  Sharing  the  failure  to  restrain  the 
aggressor  in  this  instance,  they  are  left  without  depend- 
able recourse  if  and  when  the  German  dictatorship  thinks 
it  timely  to  set  forth  upon  adventures  of  its  own — if  not 
against  France  directly,  then  against  Czechoslovakia  or 
other  of  France's  allies  in  Central  Europe.  In  short,  be- 
cause of  weakness  of  will  and  conviction  at  its  heart,  the 
whole  fabric  of  mutually  sustained  security  in  Europe 
has  suffered  a  shattering  blow.  Even  the  most  obdurate 
of  optimists  must  be  disillusioned. 

V"  ET  another  thing,  a  queer  paradoxical  thing,  is  clear. 

•  Despite  their  treacheries,  their  knives  in  its  back,  no- 
body seems  to  want  the  League  to  perish.  The  most  cynical 
— Mussolini  himself — seems  to  recognize  that  it  is  too  late 
in  the  world's  day  to  go  back  to  the  old  anarchy.  One 
may  well  suspect  that  he  realizes,  not  only  that  by  very 
reason  of  his  frightful  waste  of  life  and  gold  in  the 
Ethiopian  gamble  Italy  will  be  in  precarious  financial 
position  for  a  long,  long  time  (if  indeed  it  can 
weather  even  now  the  ruin  of  it) ;  but  that  he  foresees 
a  day  when  all  alone  Italy  might  have  to  face  the  Ger- 
mans after  their  exceedingly  possible  absorption  of 
Austria,  and  find  it  a  lonesome  business  to  defend  for 
tance  the  Austrian  Tyrol  which  it  received  as  swag 
>m  Versailles  in  reward  for  its  repudiation  of  alliance 

ith  both.  Hasn't  he  announced  just  now,  grinning  like 
the  proverbially  canary-fed  cat,  that  he's  satisfied  and 
means  to  be  good  from  now  on — anyway  until  the  next 
ime?  Just  now  also  rumors  are  abroad  that  he  will  seek 

great  loan  to  finance  the  development  of  his  new 
lony."  He  cannot  lawfully  get  a  dollar  in  the  United 
tes.  Aside  from  that,  who  but  a  naive  optimist  can 
:hink  his  signature  on  a  bond  any  better  than  on  a 
League  covenant,  or  a  Pact  of  Paris  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  habit  of  international  conference, 
of  "open  covenants,"  has  become  fixed  in  a  considerable 
degree.  No  nation  in  Europe  knows  itself  strong  enough 
to  go  it  alone.  Even  on  this  side  of  the  water  we  are  play- 
ing with  the  idea  of  a  Pan-American  League.  Not  a  na- 
tion anywhere  but  fears  a  new  general  war  that  none  of 
them  can  afford — Italy  now  least  of  all.  Even  the  Ger- 
mans keep  talking  about  the  terms  upon  which  they 
might  return  to  the  League.  Nobody  really  wants  it  to 
die.  And  the  frantic  competition  in  rearmament  all  over 
the  world  has  reached  such  gargantuan  expense  that  hav- 
ing the  apparatus  nobody  can  afford  to  use  it.  So  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  they  will  scrap  the  only  thing  the  world 
has  in  the  way  of  a  fire-department.  Remains  to  be  seen 
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in  what  fashion  they  will  further  strengthen,  or  more 
likely  weaken  it. 

T  TNDERNEATH,  and  coloring  all,  is  the  increasingly 
L_J  evident  issue  between  Right  and  Left  in  all  countries : 
the  nearing  direct  conflict  between  Communism  loosely 
so-called  and  the  blood-twins,  Fascism  and  Nazi-ism.  Just 
now  France  in  its  general  election  has  swung  sharply  to 
the  Left.  Interpretations  differ  as  to  the  fundamental  sig- 
nificance of  this;  but  it  is  clearly  at  least  a  verdict  for  the 
time  being  any  way  against  the  backward-looking  elements 
which  would  make  France  Fascist.  In  the  United  States, 
behind  all  the  clamor  of  politics,  are  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  the  same  cleavage. 

A  few  days  ago  at  a  well-known  college  I  saw  a  ques- 
tionnaire, sent  out  to  deans  by  another  educational  insti- 
tution, asking  among  other  things:  "Do  you  permit  dis- 
cussion of  communism?"  The  obvious  implication  being 
that  in  all  colleges  the  subject  should  be  rigidly  tabu. 
Here  you  have  the  optimist  in  characteristic  action:  just 
as  during  the  World  War  he  put  the  ban  on  the  study  of 
the  German  language  .  .  .  abolishing  the  "enemy"  by  not 
hearing  about  him! 

Most  of  the  current  discussion  and  heat  about  Soviet 
Russia  is  among  people  who,  on  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment, don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Nobody 
has  a  right  to  either  opinion  or  emotions  who  has  not 
taken  pains  to  inform  himself.  The  information  is  avail- 
able. The  Webbs,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  at  the  edge  of  80 
years  have  crowned  their  long  lives  in  the  service  of  hu- 
man betterment  by  a  really  monumental  study*  of  Soviet 
Russia.  They  never  have  done  a  better  job,  or  one  more 
timely.  One  senses  throughout  their  detailed  description 
of  the  Soviet  system  in  operation  a  wistful  note.  ...  As 
if  these  veteran  Fabian  socialists  were  determined  to 
vision,  with  hearts  in  throats  like  Moses  looking  into  the 
Promised  Land  which  he  never  was  to  enter — at  last  a 
country  seriously  attempting  to  incarnate  the  Utopia 
toward  which  all  their  lives  they  have  been  preaching 
and  striving.  Yet  in  their  honesty  with  a  kind  of  dismay 
beholding  and  candidly  acknowledging  and  deploring 
the  symptoms  inseparable  from  dictatorship  whatever  its 
ostensible  motives:  the  brutalities  of  revolution  by  force; 
the  "disease  of  orthodoxy"  with  its  characteristic  cruel 
heresy-hunting;  the  substitution  of  a  secular  religion  no 
less  fervent  or  less  tyrannical  than  its  theological  prede- 
cessor. Also,  they  like  all  other  outsiders  who  write  of 
present-day  Russia  are  handicapped  by  having  to  take 
vital  facts  upon  hearsay  and  secondhand.  Nevertheless 
theirs  is  incomparably  more  comprehensive  and  inform- 
ing than  any  other  description  in  English  that  we  have. 
Whatever  one's  attitude  toward  communism  generally 
or  toward  Soviet  Russia  in  particular,  with  whatever  con- 
firmation or  conversion  the  candid  reader  puts  it  down, 
this  work  abolishes  excuse  for  lop-sided  ignorance. 

The  congenital  optimists  will  not  read  it;  they  do  not 
want  to  think  about  the  subject.  For  the  penguin  is  not 
the  optimist's  only  bird-prototype.  There  is  also  the 
ostrich,  with  its  head  in  the  sand  imagining  itself  invisi- 
ble. The  congenital  optimist  thinks  to  abolish  the  dis- 
tasteful by  the  simple  technique  of  not  looking  at  it. 


*  SOVIET  COMMUNISM:  A  XKW  CIVILIZATION?  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  New  York.  Scribner.  2  vols.  1174  pp.  Price  $7.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 
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SLICES   OF   AMERICAN   EXISTENCE 

BY  R.  L.  DUFFUS 


THE  contemporary  novel 
is  probably  the  most 
convenient  piece  of  lit- 
erary luggage  ever  invented 
by  man.  It  does  nicely  for  a 
week-end  in  the  country  and 
it  will  hold  enough  for  a  trip 
around  the  world.  The  author 
can  pack  it  with  just  about 
what  he  likes:  he  can  fill  it 
with  poetry,  as  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet  did  with  John 
Brown's  Body  and  Frank  Ernest  Hill  with  The  Westward 
Star;  if  he  clings  to  prose  he  may  invent  his  own  technique 
and  experiment  with  form  and  rhythm  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent; he  may  be  romantic,  realistic,  autobiographical,  ob- 
jective, subjective,  historical,  sociological,  economic,  political, 
or  all  these  things  simultaneously  or  in  turn;  he  may  also 
be  about  as  biological  as  he  pleases;  he  may  portray  a  con- 
flict of  personalities,  or  of  man  against  institutions,  or  of 
man  against  nature;  he  may  say  things  that  would  bring 
the  police  in  a  hurry  if  he  uttered  them  in  Union  Square, 
or  would  send  the  Postoffice  Department  into  hysterics  if  he 
printed  them  in  The  Daily  Worker. 

In  short,  he  can  pack  anywhere  from  thirty  thousand  to  a 
million  words  into  his  handy  container  and  call  the  whole 
a  novel,  and  no  one  will  gainsay  him.  Perhaps  no  one  will 
read  him,  either,  but  he  will  still  be  allowed  to  call  himself 
a  novelist.  The  result  is  that  the  novel -is  about  the  freest 
reaction  that  we  can  find  to  the  state  of  civilization.  It  has 
neither  the  technical  nor  the  economic  limitations  of  stage, 
cinema,  radio  and  journalism.  It  is  far  less  significant  in  its 
effects  than  these  agencies,  since  very  few  Americans  read 
books  of  any  sort,  but  it  is  highly  significant  in  what  it 
reveals. 

The  four  novels  on  my  desk  this  month  seem  to  me  sig- 
nificant because,  though  they  are  here  joined  together  by 
the  mere  accident  of  publication  within  a  limited  space  of 
time,  they  have  something  in  common — and  that  some- 
thing American.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Alvin  John- 
son's Spring  Storm,  I  cannot  imagine  any  of  them  trans- 
lated to  a  European  language  and  scene.  That  is,  to  Euro- 
peans they  would  seem  foreign. 

This  common  characteristic  is  partly  due,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  they  deal  with  backgrounds  for  which  there  exist 
no  counterparts  outside  of  the  United  States.  Youth  in  Ne- 
braska half  a  century  ago  is  Dr.  Johnson's  theme,  and  the 
Nebraska  landscape  is  as  much  a  character  in  the  story  as 
that  of  Wessex  is  in  Hardy's  novels.  Mr.  Horgan  writes, 
with  an  echoing  from  Dreiser,  of  a  wandering  drummer  who 
wins  a  wife  in  Kansas  and  abandons  her  in  California:  the 
restless,  seeking  quality  of  pioneers  in  an  era  when  pioneer- 
ing is  finished  is  in  the  deserted  wife  who  turns  evangelist, 
in  the  son  who,  as  the  story  ends,  can  "hardly  wait  for  the 
wheels  to  begin  rolling."  With  a  kind  of  hard-boiled  tender- 
ness, Jay  Dratler  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  Manhattan  Side 
Street  at  the  moment  when  the  wreckers  are  at  work  clear- 
ing away  tenements  to  make  room  for  an  apartment  house. 
Mrs.  Moody's  characters  are  Georgia  Negroes,  first  in  the 
open  country,  picking  cotton  and  raising  cantaloupes,  then 
in  the  Atlanta  "Bottom,"  where  "the  red  hills  slope  to  a 
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ravine   in   the  middle  of  the 
city." 

In  all  four  novels  the  tech- 
nical devices  are  of  the  sim- 
plest sort,  and  the  characters 
have  been  observed  or  remem- 
bered rather  than  created.  The 
two  leading  figures  in  Mr. 
Horgan's  book — that  is,  Dan- 
iel Milford,  the  travelling 
salesman  who  was  such  a  devil 
with  the  ladies  (and  also  with 

the  "girls"),  and  Irma  Grovers  in  her  evangelistic  phase — 
are  derivative,  but  the  scenes  of  the  book  and  the  minoi 
personages  have  been,  I  should  say,  studied  from  life.  In 
the  other  three  I  think  we  have  recognizable  slices  of  exist- 
ence in  America,  either  now  or  in  times  remembered  by  the 
middle-aged. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  find  three  environments,  three  sets 
of  people  or  three  methods  of  literary  treatment  more 
different,  from  each  of  the  others,  than  in  the  three  books 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Dratler  and  Mrs.  Moody  respectively. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  writes  this  first  novel  late  in  a  distin- 
guished career  as  economist  and  teacher,  knows  the  harsh 
realities  of  life  on  a  farm  and  in  a  country  town,  he  knows 
the  hardness  and  selfishness  of  human  nature,  the  fallibility 
of  love  and  the  tragedy  of  the  youthful  illusion,  yet  he  gives 
his  characters  dignity  and  meaning  against  the  background 
of  sky  and  prairie.  In  Mr.  Dratler  there  is  only  the  man- 
made  background,  in  Mrs.  Moody  more  sense  of  people 
for  here  is  a  black  race's  story,  told  with  what  seems  to  be  an 
astonishing  achievement  of  the  black  point  of  view — than 
of  nature. 

In  each  of  these  three  latter  novels,  however,  I  find  a 
quality  which  independently  of  the  setting  chosen  seems 
to  me  unmistakably  American — more  American,  in  fact, 
than  the  qualities  revealed  in  romances  of  the  type  of  So 
Red  the  Rose  or  Anthony  Adverse,  in  the  barnyard  or  out- 
house school  of  fiction,  or  in  what  I  have  seen  of  the  so- 
called  proletarian  novel.  This  quality  is  not  quite  an  attitude 
of  hopefulness.  None  of  the  three  books  are  engineered 
toward  a  happy  ending,  whether  we  think  of  happiness  as 
marriage  and  money  in  the  bank  or  as  spiritual  victory.  The 
characters  are  puzzled,  groping,  often  defeated,  confronted 
with  situations  which  they  cannot  master.  In  Mrs.  Moody's 
case  the  "Little  Man"  is  so  busy  that  one  suspects  toward 
the  end  that  she  has  chosen  this  fictional  form  to  explain 
the  grim  fact  that  the  deathrate  among  Negroes  is  abnor- 
mally high. 

There  is,  however,  that  sense  of  life  going  on  which  one 
usually  finds  in  the  couplets  at  the  end  of  Shakespearean 
tragedies.  Defeat  does  not  lead  to  defeatism.  This  is  not1 
the  fiction  of  a  dying  and  decadent  civilization.  It  has  almost 
a  peasant  vigor  and  acceptance  of  life  and  death.  The  old ; 
cow  dies — well,  something  can  doubtless  be'  done  to  get  a 
new  cow,  though  the  new  cow  will  not  be  immortal,  either. 
Death  comes  to  the  wife  and  mother  in  the  Nebraska 
farmhouse,  to  poor  little  Mitzie  of  the  "Side  Street"  after 
one  abortion  too  many,  to  Big  Young  Dan  Carlisle,  but 
Julian  Howard  goes  away  to  college,  Mrs.  Putanik  finally 
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produces  a  twelve-pound  son,  and  though  Weaver  is  hardly 
worth  saving  one  is  pretty  sure,  at  the  end  of  Mrs.  Moody 's 
book,  that  the  "Little  Man"  isn't  going  to  get  him  this  time. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  been  so  unlucky  or  so  ingenious  this 
month  as  to  get  hold  of  a  pile  of  wholesome  novels — the 
more  deceptively  wholesome  because  they  admit  some  of 
the  grim  facts  of  life.  Certainly  three,  or  even  four  novels 
do  not  constitute  a  trend.  As  I  write  this  Mr.  Morgan's 
novel,  which  is  the  most  artificial  of  the  four,  is  outselling 
the  others.  But  I  do  think  we  have  here,  in  a  chance  selec- 
tion, an  intelligent  and  courageous  examination  of  details 
of  the  American  scene.  I  hope  that  Spring  Song  and  Man- 
hattan Side  Street  will  long  outlast  their  season.  They  de- 
serve survival  more  than  many  a  book  which  goes  forth 
with  banners  and  beating  of  drums. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  getting  a  longer  perspective 
on  American  life  and  letters  may  do  so  quite  handily  in  the 
volume  of  short  stories  edited  by  Mr.  Fagin.  As  everybody 
who  has  ever  dropped  a  coin  at  a  newsstand  knows  the  short 
story  is  more  often  than  not  as  standardized  as  a  patented 
breakfast  food,  and  as  little  nourishing  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure.  But  at  least  from  the  time  of  Hawthorne  and 
Poe  we  have  had  short  story  writers  who  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  carving  gilt  frames  for  advertisements,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  a  section  of  the  reading  public  has  ac- 
quired "a  respect  for  accuracy  of  fact,  for  fidelity  of  obser- 
vation and  portrayal."  I  wish  Mr.  Fagin  hadn't  arranged  his 
collection  topically,  under  such  heads  as  The  Indian,  The 
Negro,  War,  Woman,  Labor  and  Capital  and  Social  Classes. 
I  would  like  to  take  his  book  apart  and  put  it  together 
chronologically.  However,  here  are  Hawthorne,  Stephen 
Crane,  O.  Henry,  Erskine  Caldwell,  Sherwood  Anderson, 
William  Saroyan  and  (believe  it  or  not)  Benjamin  Franklin 
but  not  Poe,  all  bracketed  together. 

Arrange  the  short  stories  in  their  time  order,  add  the 
novels — and  what  emerges?  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that  we 
were  producing  a  great  literature  but  I  think  there  are  some 
signs  that  we  are  growing  up. 

Doctor  Discovers  Destitution 

iY  KEEP  THEM  ALIVE?,  by  Paul  de  Kruif.  In  collaboration  with 
Rhea  de  Kruif.  Harcourt,  Brace.  293  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

AUL  DE  KRUIF'S  writings  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  greatly   needed  shift  of  public  sentiment 
ay  from  reliance  upon  mystery  mongers  and  quacks  and 
rard  a  deeper  appreciation  of  science  in  our  daily  lives, 
an  eminently  effective  way  of  resolving  issues  and  as  a 
ilized  way  of  thinking.  For  science  has  multiplied  man's 
rer  a  thousandfold  and  has  furnished  him  weapons  for 
ercoming  material  want  and  disease  and  many  of  nature's 
tructive  forces. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  scientist  discovers  that  the  tool 
ich  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  fellows  is  being  used  not, 
he  had  supposed,  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind  but  to 
ure  more  thorough  exploitation  of  those  already  at  a  dis- 
antage,  to  produce  even  more  exquisite  agonies  of  tor- 
e.  For  we  can  endure  the  plagues  when  they  come  as  Acts 
God,  we  can  starve  with  some  equanimity  when  there 
actual  shortage  of  food,  when   there  is   none  whom  to 
urse  but  fate.  But  these  pains  and  privations  do  violence 
to  the  soul  of  man  when  the  "masters  of  scarcity"  flaunt 
abundance  as  excuse  for  poverty,  when  surplus  crops  are  be- 
ing  plowed    under,    when    doctors    twiddle    their    thumbs, 
ving  put  a  price  upon  the  priceless  fruit  of  science,  we 
obliged  now  to  dump  that  fruit  into  the  bitter  sea  of  ma- 
ial  and  spiritual  destitution  in  order  to  keep  the  price  up. 
De  Kruif  has  suddenly  discovered  that  the  scientist  has 
n  duped  along  with  others:  and  he  is  outraged.  He  froths 
the  mouth.  He  asks,  Why?  Why?  Why  breed  and  save 
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babies  only  to  chain  them  in  hell?  He  is  excited.  He  raves. 
He  reaches  out  wildly  for  some  concrete  and  immediate 
remedy.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  what  he  holds  is  no 
remedy.  Yet  we  cannot  on  that  account  dismiss  his  questions. 
These  are  real  questions,  they  are  our  questions,  even  if  de 
Kruit  is  a  poor  economist  —  no  better  as  economist,  indeed, 
than  the  masters  of  scarcity,  the  actual  managers  of  our  mills 
and  granaries. 

Notwithstanding  its  emotional  tension  this  book  must  be 
read  by  social  workers,  who  think  they  already  know  other 
people's  troubles;  and  by  educators,  who  think  they  already 
know  what  people's  children  need  to  be  taught;  and  by  tax- 
payers, who  think  they  already  know  that  their  abundance  is 
being  wasted;  and  by  parents,  who  wonder  what  it's  all  about. 
And  it  must  be  read  also  by  the  preachers  of  patience  as  the 
cardinal  virtue.  For  it  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our  civili- 
zation. These  questions  will  have  to  be  answered:  if  not  by 
de  Kruif  and  the  economists,  then  by  others  —  by  others  with 
perhaps  less  competence,  less  vision,  less  compassion. 
New  Yor/^  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

Inventory  of  Production 

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  POTENTIAL  PROD- 
UCT CAPACITY,  by  Harold  Loeb  and  Associates.  Prepared  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  and  the  Works 
Division  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau.  381  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic, 

AjAIN  the  engineer  challenges  by  affirming  that  we  have 
the  resources,  man-power,  and  technology  to  produce 
plenty.  Examination  of  this  question  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity has  progressed  rapidly  in  recent  years  from  the  asser- 
tions of  individual  technicians,  through  the  composite  expert 
opinion  of  engineers  and  industrialists,  to  the  present  stage 
of  statistical  studies.  This  documented  report,  the  work  of 
many  specialists,  presents  an  array  of  evidence  indicating  the 
vastness  of  the  gap  between  actual  and  attainable  produc- 
tion. 

The  principal  contribution  of  this  report  is  not  its  factual 
findings  as  to  what  could  be  done,  but  the  procedure  adopt- 
ed. Although  more  comprehensive  than  other  similar  studies, 
the  writers  were  largely  dependent  on  published  statistical 
data  which  are  inadequate  for  precise,  quantitative  measure- 
ments. But,  instead  of  merely  contemplating  what  the  pro- 
duction possibilities  are,  they  have  related  capacity  to  the 
requirements  of  a  desirable  standard  of  living.  Budgeted 
production,  which  interprets  capacity  in  terms  of  need  for 
goods  and  services  is  purposeful  planning. 

Regardless  of  the  exactness  of  the  present  data,  the  case 
of  unused  capacity  is  established.  The  sanity  of  mankind 
affirms  this.  The  problem  now  becomes  how  to  organize  so 
we  can  buy  and  consume  what  we  can  produce.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  will  progress  as  economics  ceases  to  be 
a  black  art  and  becomes  a  technical  tool  of  man.  This  report 
is  another  preliminary  step  in  that  direction. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  E.  JOHNSTON  COIL 

Our  Social  Security 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  Whittlesey  House.  384  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

TOWARD  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  by  Eveline  M.  Burns.  Whittlesey 
House.  269  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


HESE  two  volumes  are  both  on  the  required  reading 
J-  list  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
social  security  in  the  United  States.  Both  the  product  of 
sound  scholarship,  they  nevertheless  show  that  precision  of 
statement  may  be  combined  with  clarity  and  lucidity  of 
style,  and  that  a  scholar  needs  no  artillery  of  footnotes  to 
mow  down  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding.  The  gen- 
eral viewpoint  of  the  two  authors  is  similar,  for  both  belong 
to  the  more  patient  school  of  social  security  advocates  who 
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remember  that  on  the  long  path  of  history  it  was  but  a  brief 
moment  ago  that  the  very  words  "social  insurance"  were 
anathema  in  these  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
authors  are  in  entire  agreement  that,  as  Dr.  Burns  phrases 
it,  particularly  in  regard  to  unemployment  compensation, 
"the  mountainous  labors  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  and  of  Congress  have  produced  a  disappointingly 
small  mouse." 

Yet  the  two  books  supplement  rather  than  repeat  each 
other.  Professor  Douglas  vividly  and  in  masterly  fashion  ful- 
fills his  task  of  describing  the  provisions  of  the  federal  So- 
cial Security  Act;  the  steps  by  which  it  came  into  being,  and 
the  next  steps  to  be  taken  along  the  path  on  which  we  have 
haltingly  started.  His  chapters  on  Administrative  Features 
and  Possibilities  and  on  Constitutional  Prospects  once  more 
show  how  clearly  and  in  the  whole  he  sees  the  problems 
ahead  while  Some  Needed  Next  Steps  should  be  a  vade 
mecum  for  legislators. 

Dr.  Burns  equally  vividly  and  in  equally  masterly  fash- 
ion fulfills  her  task  of  surveying  the  act  in  its  relation  to 
the  larger  issues  involved  in  a  program  of  social  security. 
With  relentless  logic,  she  comes  to  grips  with  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  of  that  security  and  indicates  the  need  for 
clarity  as  to  what  we  want  and  what  price  we  are  prepared 
to  pay  to  attain  it.  Her  chapters  on  Individual  Security  and 
the  Social  Security  Act,  Economic  Security  versus  Rugged 
Individualism,  Financing  Economic  Security  and  The  Way 
to  Social  Security  form  an  invaluable  background  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  deep  roots  of  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead.  She  has  abundantly  shown  that  "social  security  will 
be  achieved  only  when  the  economic  security  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  ensured  in  ways  that  commend  themselves  to  the 
masses  of  the  community  as  being  just  and  fair  and  which 
disturb  the  smooth  running  of  the  economic  order  as  little 
as  possible." 
Barnard  College  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 

The  Spanish  Southwest 

OLD  SPAIN  IN  OUR  SOUTHWEST,  by  Nina  Otero.  Harcourt  Brace. 
192  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

V\  THEN  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in  Massachusetts, 
*  V  Spanish  civilization  in  the  part  of  our  country  which 
is  now  New  Mexico  was  already  old.  Great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains and  deserts  have  kept  this  section  so  isolated  that  peo- 
ple living  there  today  have  in  many  ways  kept  to  the  life 
and  customs  which  were  brought  from  Mexico  and  Spain 
four  hundred  years  ago.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  charm- 
ing tales  made  from  the  authentic  stories  told  to  the  author 
by  some  of  the  people  still  living  in  New  Mexico,  and  a 
little  of  the  history  of  this  strangely  beautiful  and  romantic 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  delightfully  illustrated  by  Aileen 
Nusbaum  who  is  also  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Span- 
ish families.  A.  R.  B. 

Behind  the  Publicity  Campaigns 

PROPAGANDA  AND   THE  NEWS,   by   Will   Irwin.   Whittlesey   House. 
325   pp.    Price   $2.75   posptaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

WILL  IRWIN  has  written  a  stimulating  and  thought- 
provoking  book,  marred  only  by  his  humanly  under- 
standable plea  in  avoidance  on  behalf  of  his  classmate,  ex- 
President  Hoover,  who,  he  would  have  his  readers  believe, 
was  dinged  down  to  defeat  by  nothing  less  dastardly  than 
a  cleverly  contrived  campaign  of  derogatory  personal  pub- 
licity, maneuvered  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
It  is  a  ridiculous  contention.  The  mails,  the  press,  the  radio 
and  the  screen  were  as  available  to  Mr.  Hoover's  supporters 
as  to  the  Democrats.  If  he  had  had  a  story  to  tell  of  interest 
to  the  public  there  was  nothing  to  stop  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  did  tell  his  story,  and  the  public  turned  deaf  ears  to 
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it.  Mr.  Hoover  was  defeated  by  the  popular  interpretation  of 
his  own  words  and  deeds.  All  the  Democratic  publicity  ma- 
chine could  do  was  to  capitalize  this  widespread  feeling. 

But  putting  aside  this  one  instance  in  which  Mr.  Irwin 
allows  personal  prejudice  to  influence  him,  his  book  is  a 
genuine  contribution  to  understanding  of  the  parallel  forces 
of  censorship  and  propaganda  which  were  developed  to 
their  present  ruthless  codes  of  practice  during  the  World 
War.  He  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Anglo-American 
journalism  when  news  was  considered  a  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  private  exploitation  of  it  severely  punished, 
and  then  traces  the  rise  of  independent  journalism  in  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  best  reporters  of  his  time,  he  writes  an  in- 
teresting chapter  of  history  in  describing  the  dynamic  in- 
fluence of  such  men  as  the  elder  Bennett,  Dana  of  the  Sun, 
Pulitzer,  Hearst,  Ochs,  Victor  Lawson. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Irwin  believes,  is  the  only  g: 
country  today  which  enjoys  an  untrammeled  press.  Even 
England  a  vigorous  libel  law  and  certain  semi-legal  trai 
tions  as  to  the  treatment  of  royal  personages  confines  free 
expression  of  opinion.  In  France  the  Stavisky  scandal  was 
hushed  up  for  eight  years  because  the  Paris  editors  were 
afraid  of  the  laws  regulating  the  commercial  conduct  of 
newspapers,  which  were  always  violated  and  unusually  un- 
enforced,  except  when  some  powerful  political  personage 
was  annoyed.  A  commentary  on  French  democracy.  It  is  not 
pleasant,  either,  to  be  made  to  understand  that  outside  of 
Scandinavia  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Europe  as  freedom 
of  the  press.  ARTHUR  D.  HOWDEN  SMITH 

When  Comrades  Cooperate 

WHAT  IS  COMMUNISM?  by   Earl  Browder.   Vanguard.  254  pp.   Price 
$2   postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

THE  reader  who  goes  to  this  book  to  find  out  what  are 
the  present  policies  and  tactics  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States  will  find  a  clear  and  able  statement. 
If  he  goes  to  the  book  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  set 
forth  in  the  title  of  the  book,  he  will  find  it  only  inciden- 
tally. For  the  book  is  distinctly  a  political  one,  not  a  tract  on 
social  and  economic  philosophy.  Along  with  a  pungent  crit- 
icism of  the  New  Deal,  it  contains  descriptions  of  the  various 
movements  of  protest  that  are  taking  place  in  the  United 
States,  including  that  of  Huey  Long  (whose  assassination  is 
curiously  presented  as  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Fascist  elements  to  resort  to  a  policy  of  terrorism),  of  Upton 
Sinclair  and  Father  Coughlin,  and  an  instructive  account  of 
the  split  between  Socialists  and  Communists  and  the  current 
split  in  the  Socialist  Party.  Upon  the  negative  conclusions 
reached  about  these  movements  is  based  a  plea  for  a  united 
political  front  in  the  form  of  a  Farmer-Labor  Party — the  de- 
mand for  a  union  of  all  anti-capitalist  forces  being  ascribed 
to  the  Communist  Party.  Nothing  is  said,  by  the  way,  about 
either  the  existing  Farmer-Labor  party  or  about  its  ally  the 
Commonwealth  Federation.  The  distinctively  political  na- 
ture of  the  book  is  seen  in  its  constant  conciliatory  tone. 
Following  the  decisions  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Comin- 
tern, the  plea  for  a  united  political  front  is  based  upon  the 
prime  necessity  of  organizing  to  prevent  the  coming  of  im- 
minent Fascism.  Attacks  upon  the  Socialists,  save  those  of 
the  Old  Guard,  as  Social  Fascists  are  conspicuous  for  their 
absence.  Hostile  references  to  even  the  bourgeoisie  are  toned 
down,  since  the  new  political  party  is  to  aim  at  converting 
some  portion  of  the  middle  classes.  Almost  the  only  Simon- 
pure  Marxist  communism  that  remains  is  insistence  upon . 
the  hegemony  of  the  proletarian  industrial  workers  in  the 
new  movement.  Instead  of  attacks  upon  all  political  move- 
ments aiming  at  immediate  results,  we  have  a  platform  ofi 
fifteen  immediate  demands  of  the  type  that  were  once  de- 
nounced as  "reformist,"  with  the  assurance  that  in  fighting 
for  these  points  the  discontented  elements  will  be  educated! 
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proceed  to  the  complete  abolition  of  capitalism.  In  the 
se  of  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States  is  urged 
rally  as  a  participant  to  the  side  of  Soviet  Russia.  Lenin 
quoted,  in  one  connection,  to  the  effect  that  "national 
fence  in  an  imperialist  war  is  a  betrayal  of  socialism,"  but 
war  of  imperialist-capitalist  countries  against  Soviet  Rus- 
i  is  somehow  not  an  imperialist  war  but  an  attack  upon 
arkers  everywhere.  Readers  of  the  book  will  judge,  accord- 
g  to  their  own  predilections,  the  main  conclusion  of  the 
wk;  namely,  the  formation  of  a  united  Farmer  Labor 
rty  with  the  present  Communist  Party  as  its  spearhead. 
'ew  Yort(  JOHN  DEWEY 

The  Man  Who  Made  the  Reaper 

Ir'RTS  HALL  McCORMICK:  HARVEST.  1856-1884,  by  William  T. 
Hutchinson.  Appleton-Century.  793  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

JROFESSOR    Hutchinson's    Cyrus    Hall    McCormick    is 
L   more  the  history  of  the  growth  of  an  industry  than  it 
I  s  a  biography  of  the  man  who  developed  it.  One  must  be- 
I  ieve  this  to  be  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  author,  for  his 
nethod  throughout  his  monumental  work  is  to  take  up  and 
|  rarry  through  to  their  separate  ends  certain  phases  of  the 
!  McCormick  business,  regardless  of  the  continuity  of  his  nar- 
:  rative.  Therefore  the  book  has  none  of  the  flow  of  events 
which  ordinarily  lend  fascination  to  biography  by  showing 
I  their  effect  upon  character.  Had  Mr.  Hutchinson  chosen  to 
ipive  us  McCormick  the  man — to  show  what  the  divergent 
pulls  of  business,  religion,  politics  and  human  relations  did 
to  him  in  the  years  of  his  life — his  book  would  unquestion- 
ably have  gained  in  human  appeal. 

In  an  earlier  volume  Mr.  Hutchinson  brought  Cyrus  Mc- 
Oormick  to  Chicago,  where  he  built  a  factory  in  which  to 
manufacture  his  machines.  The  second  volume,  Harvest, 
begins  in  1856,  when  homesteaders  were  beginning  to  plant 
jrain  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  when  the  inventor  of 
:  he  reaper  was  fifty  years  old,  successful,  and  shortly  to  be 
narried.  Relations  between  his  adopted  North  and  his  native 
South  were  already  strained,  and  McCormick,  a  Virginian, 
was  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  in  preserving  the  Union. 
The  two  stars  he  steered  by,  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
the  Democratic  party,  were  both  menaced  by  the  gathering 
clouds  of  secession,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  prosperity 
he  poured  out  money  to  sustain  and  control  them.  The  de- 
tails of  the  continual  bickering  which  his  desire  to  dictate 
policies  entailed  are  given  at  great  length  in  the  biography. 
He  was  a  typically  conservative  Southerner,  and  it  is  a  tri- 
bute to  the  forces  of  progress  to  realize  that  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  both  fields. 

In  his  business  concerns,  however,  he  was  more  fortunate. 
Soon  his  factory  could  not  supply  the  domestic  demand,  yet 
he  spent  two  years  in  Europe  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
foreign  market — receiving  more  medals  than  orders  at  first, 
but  finally  triumphing.  All  the  time  at  home,  his  company 
was  struggling  with  uncertain  currency  conditions,  trans- 
portation difficulties,  floods,  droughts,  grasshoppers  and 
Grangers.  He  was  himself  involved  in  continual  patent  liti- 
gation. In  addition  to  that,  he  found  time  to  form  pools, 
to  buy  real  estate,  and  to  give  away  a  large  amount  of 
money.  He  contributed  to  Chicago  institutions  and  to  Tem- 
perance societies.  He  financed  foreign  missions  and  re- 
sponded to  countless  personal  appeals.  All  this  was  a  part 
of  what  was  to  be  expected.  It  was  the  price  of  success.  The 
extraordinary  and  endearing  thing  about  him  was  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  lure  of  speculation.  He  was  in  gold 
mines  and  railroads — and  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  latter  deep 
water  for  the  solid  manufacturer. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  book.  What  one  longs  to 
know  is  what  he  thought,  what  inner  conviction  sustained 
him  while  he  trod  the  hard  road  of  attainment. 


TOYOHIKO  KAGAWA'S 

Songs  from 
the  Slums 


KAGAWA'S   OWN   RECORD  of 

his  fourteen  years  of  self-exile  and 
sacrificial  service  to  20,000  human 
derelicts  in  Shinkawa  slums,  Kobe. 
"More  potent  than  treatises  and 
statistics  to  arouse  interest  in  slum 
clearance." — Woman's  Press. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  SLUMS  contains  a  definite  message 
and  contagious  enthusiasm  for  you  and  those  who  look  to 
you  for  social  guidance;  for  in  almost  unbelievable  fashion 
Kagawa  led  successfully  the  fight  to  rid  all  Japan  of  slums. 

Best  of  all,  SONGS  FROM  THE  SLUMS  reveals  the 
real  Kagawa  as  perhaps  no  other  book.  No  nine-day 
wonder,  he  is  an  ever-increasing  factor  in  the  bringing 
about  of  social  brotherhood  between  people  of  all  colors, 
creeds,  and  nations. 

(SONGS  FROM  THE  SLUMS  contains  a  complete 
biographical  sketch  of  Kagawa  by  SHERWOOD  EDDY.) 

The  Price  of  this 

Amazing  Book 
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effectiveness ! 
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The  book  has  great  period  value.  No  one  intending  to 
write  about  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  seventies  can  afford 
to  let  it  go  unread. 
Chicago  JANET  AVER  FAIRBANK 

The  Single  Tax  Today 

LAND  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  James  F.  Muirhead.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity  Press.    211    pp.   Price  $2.50   postpaid  of   Survey   Graphic. 

IN  this  work,  Land  and  Unemployment,  published  by  the 
Oxford  Press,  the  late  Dr.  James  F.  Muirhead  adds  an- 
other valuable  endorsement  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  of  late  when  attention 
is  being  directed  anew  to  the  proposals  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican economist.  Dr.  Muirhead  advocates  the  adoption  of  the 
teachings  of  Henry  George  as  a  bulwark  against  the  rising 
tide  of  socialism,  and  as  such  it  is  an  impressive  plea. 

He  says:  "There  is  no  use  blinking  at  facts.  Socialism  is 
out  of  touch  with  reality."  The  reason  he  gives,  is  that  "it 
assumes  a  higher  moral  standard  than  humanity  has  reached 
or  is  likely  to  reach."  This  does  not  seem  to  us  the  real 
reason.  We  do  not  believe  that  Georgeists  will  agree  that  the 
state  of  society  they  envision  contemplates  a  lower  ethical 
standard  than  the  mechanistic  dream  of  socialism.  There  can 
be  no  higher  moral  standard  than  freedom.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  correspondence  with 
the  rights  of  society  presupposes,  in  their  minds  at  least,  a 
higher  moral  standard  than  socialism. 

Dr.  Muirhead  confesses  his  astonishment  at  what  some 
intelligent  persons  believe  to  be  expounded  or  at  least  con- 
noted by  Progress  and  Poverty.  Referring  to  these  curious 
misconceptions  he  says:  "If  the  readers  of  this  little  volume 
are  induced  to  read  or  re-read  Progress  and  Poverty,  it  will 
have  practically  served  its  purpose." 

Small  as  is  this  work — it  covers  but  211  pages — it  would 
be  difficult  to  indicate  a  phase  of  the  question  that  is  not 
touched  upon.  The  volume  is  rich  in  footnotes  showing  the 
author's  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

There  is  a  moderation  in  Dr.  Muirhead's  recital  of  the 
benefits  that  in  his  opinion  would  flow  from  the  taxation  of 
land  values,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  state  it,  the  collection  of 
economic  rent  through  the  taxing  machinery.  There  is  none 
of  the  eloquence  which  Henry  George  used -in  indicating  the 
advantages  which  he  believed  would  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  reform  he  advocated.  But  Dr.  Muirhead  is  quite  as 
certain  of  the  results  as  Henry  George  himself.  In  enforcing 
his  points  he  depends  upon  logical  processes,  and  in  meet- 
ing the  many  objections  that  have  been  raised  he  reasons 
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coldly  but  inexorably  and  without  any  rhetorical  flou 

Dr.  Muirhead's  chapter  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  perha 
the  least  satisfactory.  He  says:  "The  ideal  would  be 
trade  with  reservations  on  certain  points-^i.e.  fair  recip 
ity."  But  he  sets  himself  partly  right  when  he  says  that  "to 
spend  time  and  energy  on  propaganda  for  free  trade  while 
land  remains  fettered  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse." 
Nevertheless,  the  inclusion  of  this  chapter  is  to  be  regretted. 
Its  fallacies  are  quite  obvious  and  too  many  to  indicate. 
But  the  work  is  distinctly  useful,  made  increasingly  so 
the  Introductory  Note  by  Garnet  Smith  and  the  schola 
Foreword  by  Sir  A.  T.  Wilson,  M.P. 
New  yoi'/(  JOSEPH  DANA  Mit 

Out  of  Russia 

HEALTH   PROTECTION   IN'  THE  U.   S.   S.   R.,  by   N.  A.   Sema 

Putnam.  176  pp.  Price  $1.75. 
SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION   IN  THE  U.  S.  S.  R.,  by  A.  P.  Pin 

vich.  Putnam.   176  pp.  Price  $1.75. 

OUT    OF   MY    FAST:    Memoirs   by   Count   V.    N.    Kokovtsov.    Stanfon 
University  Press.  615   pp.   Price  $5.50. 

THE  TESTIMONY   OF   KOLCHAK   AMD   OTHER   SIBERIAN    MA- 
TERIALS, edited  by  Elena  Varneck  and  H.   H.   Fisher.   Stanford  I 
versity   Press.  466   pp.    Price  $5. 

MEN  AND  MOUNTAINS,  by  M.  Hin.  Lippincott.  330  pp.  Price  $2.5 
SEEDS  OF  TOMORROW,  by  Mikhail  Sholokhov.  Knopf.  404  pp.  Price 

$2.50. 
THE  RUSSIAN  SOUL  AND  REVOLUTION,  by  Fedor  Stepun.  Scrib- 

ner's.  184  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

All   prices  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic 

THE  first  two  books  are  parts  of  the  New  Soviet 
Library,  designed  to  "describe"  and  "explain"  various 
phases  of  Soviet  life.  As  each  author  is  a  Soviet  official,  the 
reader  may  expect  authentic  information,  though  he  can 
hardly  expert  an  unbiased  critical  appraisal.  Enough  of  the 
factual  is  furnished,  however,  to  let  the  reader  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 

It  has  become  a  truism  that  no  feature  of  Soviet  life  may 
be  judged  fairly  unless  it  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  com- 
parison with  Russia  before  1917.  Perhaps  in  no  other  branch- 
es are  the  contrasts  between  the  two  epochs  so  glaring  as  in 
the  conditions  and  systems  of  public  health  and  education. 
One  need  not  be  a  Bolshevik  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the 
decided  progress  shown  in  these  departments  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

UNDER  the  editorship  of  Professor  H.  H.  Fisher,  the  Hoover 
War  Memorial  has  been  publishing  valuable  material  on 
Russia  just  before  and  since  the  war.  These  two  volumes 
may  be  less  important  than  No.  3  in  the  series,  "The  Bol 
shevik  Revolution,  1917-1918,"  and  they  are  less  carefully 
edited. 

Count  Kokovtsov  was  minister  and  chairman  of  the  Min- 
isters' Council  under  the  last  Czar.  His  memoirs  reveal  a 
cautious  bureaucrat,  anxious  above  all  to  please  and  obey 
his  monarch.  The  picture  is  an  unintentional  indictment  of 
the  old  regime. 

Admiral  Kolchak's  Siberian  adventure,  backed  by  the 
Allies,  was  one  of  the  last  attempts  at  galvanizing  the  corpse 
of  gentry-Russia.  The  attitude  of  the  Allies,  particularly  of 
the  Japanese,  toward  the  whole  Russian  and  Siberian  situa- 
tion, is  stripped  of  all  veils  and  tinsel. 

JLIN,  author  of  New  Russia's  Primer,  and  Sholokhov,  au- 
thor of  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don,  deal  with  man's  con- 
crete victories  over  self  and  nature.  Ilin  tells  to  adults  and 
juveniles  of  the  marvels  of  applied  science  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Lapshin's  original  illustrations  are  reproduced. 
Sholokhov  once  more  gives  us  an  epic  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
this  time  on  the  subject  of  the  clash  between  collectivization- 
and  individual  farming. 

Stepun,  once  a  Menshevik  Social-Democrat,  now  teaches 
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n  Hitler's  Germany.  Like  Berdyaev,  lie  belongs  to  that  mystic 
jroup  of  emigres  who  preach  messianic  ideas  and  a  rarefied 
Christianity.  ALEXANDER  KAUN 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE:  The  Ninth  Annual  Debate  Handbook.  1935- 
1936,  edited  by  Bower  Aly.  Lucas  Brothers,  Columbia,  Mo.  2  vols., 
222  pp.  each.  Price  $1.50  for  the  two  volumes  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

FREE  MEDICAL  CARE  (Socialized  Medicine),  compiled  and  edited  by 
E.  C.  Buehler.  Noble  and  Noble.  360  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
Swrvey  Graphic. 

SOCIALIZATION  OF  MEDICINE,  compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnson,  H. 
W.  Wilson.  335  pp.  Price  90  cents  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  YEAR'S  nationwide  debating  project  sponsored  by  the 
NJational  University  Extension  Association  has  occasioned 
these  guides  for  the  thousands  of  highschool  and  college 
teams  that  soon  will  be  deep  in  the  pros  and  cons  of  state 
medicine.  The  volumes  afford  valuable  analyses,  bibliogra- 
phies and  source  material  for  others  as  well  on  the  whole 
range  of  fact  and  question  involved  in  medical  economics 
as  well.  The  handbook  edited  by  Professor  Aly  for  a  group 
of  university  and  college  debating  societies  brings  also  a 
number  of  original  papers  on  specific  new  phases  and  pro- 
posed solutions. 
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soundness  to  be  thought  of  by  the  man  of  this  modern 
scientific  age  as  separable  from  the  life  and  the  soundness 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit.  We  are  recapturing  the  Greek 
ideal  of  a  whole  man."  (Essay  on  Health  in  Whither  Man- 
kind, edited  by  Charles  A.  Beard.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company.) 

Lately,  this  same  note  has  been  struck  with  new  force 
and  vigor  by  Dr.  Thomas  Pafran,  Jr.,  recently  appointed 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice; and  Edgar  Sydenstricker  in  preparing,  just  before  his 
lamented  death,  the  agenda  for  the  Milbank  meetings 
formulated  the  admirable  statement  "That  conservation  of 
health  should  be  a  paramount  consideration  in  activities 
having  an  essential  relation  to  the  community's  or  the  in- 
dividual's health  although  they  may  be  undertaken  for 
primary  purposes  other  than  health."  Nutrition,  housing 
recreation  and  physical  education  and  all  measures  tending 
toward  social  security  were  listed  as  examples. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  opportunities  revealed  by 
this  wider  view  of  our  objectives  is  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene.  We  know  that  the  hospital  beds  occupied  by  vic- 
tims of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  are  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  those  in  all  hospitals  for  all  other  diseases  and 
defects  taken  together;  and  that  the  burden  placed  upon 
society  by  mental  and  emotional  maladjustments,  fears, 
suspicions,  hates,  inhibitions  of  all  sorts  is  probably  more 
than  equivalent  to  that  caused  by  so-called  "physical"  dis- 
orders. We  know  that  marvelous  improvements  can  be  at- 
tained by  modifying  the  environment  and  by  adjusting  the 

idividual  to  that  environment.  Yet  mental  hygiene  has 
lained  a  more  or  less  impotent  isolated  movement  oper- 

ng  by  itself,  quite  aside  from  the  main  forces  of  social 
;ress.  That  day  is  passing.  Experiments  at  Baltimore  and 

Tennessee  have  shown  us  how  profitable  is  the  explora- 

m  of  this  field  by  the  epidemiological  methods  of  the 
icalth  department,  and  in  public  health  nursing  and  case 
work  agencies  we  see  mental  hygiene  functioning  today  in 
h  a  way  as  to  promise  results  of  substantial  significance. 

Nutrition  is  another  of  the  urgent  problems  of  the  new 
era  in  public  health.  Even  during  the  depression  few  people 
in  the  United  States  died  of  starvation;  but  in  our  periods 
of  maximum  "prosperity"  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  were  below  par  physically  and  mentally  on  account  of 
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By  T.  EARL  SULLENGER 

Professor    and    Head    of    the   Department    of 
Sociology,  The  Municipal  University  of  Omaha 

The  author  of  this  book  feels  that  juvenile  delinquency 
is  due  almost  invariably  to  some  phase  of  adult  in- 
sufficiency, growing  out  of  human  relations  in  the 
primary  groups — the  family,  the  playgroup,  the  neigh- 
borhood or  the  community — and  the  larger  realms  of 
social  control.  Youth  reflects  the  culture  of  these 
groups.  This  book  is  an  effort  to  point  out  some  of  the 
main  social  determinants  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  they 
appear  in  these  groups,  and  to  suggest  possible  preven- 
tive measures.  The  theme  is  developed  as  an  unfolding 
process  of  social  influences  on  the  child's  behavior. 

$3.50 
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the  subtler  dietary  deficiencies.  Here,  again,  the  answer  is 
to  be  found — and  is  now,  in  many  communities,  being 
found — by  interweaving  a  sound  program  of  nutrition 
counseling  into  the  fabric  of  existing  health  and  social 
agencies. 

The  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  visualizing  pos- 
sibilities of  attacking  the  problems  of  mental  hygiene  and 
nutrition.  In  regard  to  the  provision  of  decent  housing 
facilities,  however,  we  lag  far  behind  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.  Here,  again,  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  any  clear 
relation  between  good  housing  conditions  and  lowered 
deathrates.  If,  however,  we  turn  our  attention  from  vital 
statistics  to  fullness  of  living  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
major  importance  of  the  problem.  The  United  States  needs 
ten  million  new  homes  to  bring  the  living  conditions  of  our 
people  up  to  a  reasonable  standard;  and  these  new  homes 
cannot  be  .provided  in  any  other  way  than  by  financial  aid 
from  local,  state  or  federal  taxes.  -The  lower  third  of  our 
population  from  an  economic  standpoint  simply  cannot  pay 
a  full  economic  rental  on  homes  of  decent  quality.  When  we 
realize  this  obvious  fact  (as  Europe  has  long  realized  it)  a 
new  chapter  in  health  and  social  development  will  be 
opened. 

Our  whole  community  recreation  program  falls  in  the 
category  of  measures  "undertaken  for  primary  purposes 
other  than  health"  but  bearing  such  essential  health  im- 
plications as  to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  the  new 
public  health  program.  Finally,  a  great  group  of  social 
measures  relating  to  the  economic  status  and  security  of  the 
individual  are  similarly  affected  with  public  health  interest. 
Wage  standards,  unemployment  reserves,  old  age  pensions 
and  annuities,  public  and  private  relief  of  the  dependent — 
all  these  and  other  factors  of  a  similar  kind  directly  influ- 
ence mental  and  physical  health  in  the  broad  sense  in  which 
we  have  defined  that  term. 

In  Europe  these  social  interrelationships  have  been  real- 
ized far  more  clearly  than  in  our  Fool's  Paradise  of  mystical 
individualism.  The  Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  now  adapting  our  American  idea  of  quantitative 
health  appraisal  to  use  in  a  wider  field  and  has  done  two 
highly  significant  things.  It  has  replaced  our  rigid  "stand- 
ards" by  flexible  "sanitary  indices";  and  it  has  supplemented 
the  appraisal  of  routine  administrative  practice  (with  which 
our  American  Public  Health  Association  program  is  pri- 
marily concerned)  by  a  whole  group  of  new  indices  relating 
to  housing,  nutrition,  physical  education,  economic  status 
and  literacy  which  measure  the  fundamental  social  bases 
with  which  we  must  reckon  in  our  newer  concepts  of  pub- 
lic health. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far — if  at  all — the  actual  administrative 
activities  of  health  authorities  will  be  broadened  along  such 
lines.  It  is  obvious  that  the  health  officer  must  develop  a 
consciousness  of  the  wider  issues  of  tomorrow's  health. 
He  alone  is  officially  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
protection  and  the  promotion  of  the  health  interests  of  his 
constituency.  He  must  have  knowledge  of  the  diverse  med- 
ical and  social  problems  which  relate  to  health.  He  must 
strive  to  see  that  those  problems  are  satisfactorily  solved. 
In  the  final  issue  he  will  have  to  grapple  with  them  him- 
self if  no  other  official  or  voluntary  agency  can  do  so. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  objectives  of  public  health  were  fun- 
damentally engineering  in  nature.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, they  were  largely  bacteriological.  Today,  medical  in- 
terests are  predominant.  In  the  future,  health  promotion 
must  be  recognized  as  in  essence  one  of  the  social  sciences. 


The  Transient  Unemployed,  points  out  that  early  esti- 
mates, before  the  federal  transient  program  was  begun, 
went  as  high  as  one  and  a  half  to  five  million  possibly 
on  the  move.  Actually,  figures  from  the  study  indicate 
that,  at  the  peak,  total  monthly  registrations  of  transients 
reached  395,000  unattached  persons  and  18,000  family 
groups.  These  figures  must  be  compared  with  the  high 
point  for  unattached  individuals  receiving  care  on  any  one 
day,  which  was  178,000  (December  15,  1934)  and  family 
groups,  40,000  comprising  142,000  persons  (February  15, 
1935).  Total  registrations  for  a  month  include  duplica- 
tions because  of  those  rapidly  moving  and  reregistering, 
while  one  day  counts  miss  those  en  route  at  the  time  of 
the  count.  One  reason  for  the  large  overestimate  in  early 
guesses  undoubtedly  was  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
local  homeless  from  transient  unattached  persons.  Also, 
by  the  time  the  transients  were  counted  CCC  camps  had 
drawn  off  large  numbers. 

As  for  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  transient  un- 
employed, statistic  after  statistic  reveals  them  as  fairly  aver- 
age Americans.  Two  thirds  of  them  have  finished  grade 
schools  or  better.  In  great  majority,  the  migrant  relief 
population  is  made  up  of  native  white  persons.  Negro  un- 
attached transients  ranged  from  7  to  12  percent  and  Ne- 
gro heads  of  families  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage.  The 
median  age  of  unattached  transients  registering  for  relief 
was  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  and  that  of  heads 
of  family  groups  between  thirty-three  and  thirty-five.  By 
far  the  most  important  reason  for  migration  was  unem- 
ployment, with  ill  health,  search  for  adventure,  domestic 
trouble  and  inadequate  relief  next  in  order  of  frequency. 
Usually,  the  reasons  were  in  a  mixture  of  causes. 

Any  consideration  of  the  transient's  attitude  toward 
work  begins  with  the  fact  that  the  quest  for  employment 
was  the  major  reason  for  his  wandering.  Of  heads  of  fam- 
ilies 90  percent,  and  of  unattached  persons  95  percent,  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  work  and  were  physically  able.  The 
exceptions  were  chiefly  because  of  disabilities,  old  age  and 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  children.  Broadly  speaking,  a 
greater  proportion  were  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  workers 
than  is  true  of  the  general  population. 

There  is  evidence  from  the  average  length  of  time  on 
the  road  reported  by  migrants  that  the  transient  population 
has  a  constantly  changing  membership.  A  marked  increase 
in  movement  was  observable  from  early  spring  through 
August,  and  thereafter  a  decrease  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, influenced  unmistakably  by  advantages  of  mild 
weather  and,  to  some  degree,  by  seasonal  demands  for 
migratory  labor.  The  transients  were  found  to  come,  in 
vast  majority,  from  urban  centers,  making  up  a  shifting 
wave  of  people  whose  general  direction  rolls  west  and 
south.  The  largest  movement  of  family  groups  was  found 
to  be  from  states  just  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Far 
West — California,  Oregon,  Washington.  Urban  centers  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and  Illinois  showed 
striking  losses  of  unattached  transients  to  cities  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 

Among  important  conclusions  of  the  government's  study 
of  The  Transient  Unemployed  is  that: 

"Population  mobility  is  so  familiar  a  circumstance  in 
this  country  as  to  be  considered  a  characteristic.  .  .  . 

"Actually  the  transient  population  represented  the  more 
active  and  restless  element  among  the  great  number  of 
unemployed  created  by  the  depression.  Migration  offered 
an  escape  from  inactivity;  and  in  addition  there  was  the 
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[possibility  that  all  communities  were  not  equally  affected 
by  unemployment.  .  .  .  The  migration  of  a  considerable 
niart  of  the  transient  relief  population  appears  to  have  been 
waste  of  effort.  Much  of  the  movement  was  away  from 
lurban  areas  that  .  .  .  were  more  likely  to  afford  employ- 
linent  than  were  the  areas  which  particularly  attracted  the 
[transient.  ...  It  seems  evident  from  this  study  that  the 
[problem  of  depression  transiency  can  be  solved  only 
I  through  an  adjustment  of  this  mobile  labor  supply  to  areas 
1  where  there  is  a  demand  for  their  services.  .  .  : 

"The  argument  that  the  solution  of  the  transient  problem 
I  ;an  be  accomplished  by  an  immediate  return  of  all  needy 
1  non-residents  to  their   place  of  settlement  appears  to  con- 
I  fuse  the  legal   with   the  economic   aspects  of  relief.   More- 
I  over  it  has  been  shown  that  of  a  representative  sample  of 
!  the  transient  relief  population  only  slightly  over  one  half 
I  had  verifiable  legal  settlement  in  a  specific  community.  .  .  . 
There  seems   to   be   little   logic   in   attempting   to   facilitate 
the  return  of  transients  to  places  of  previous  residence  until 
and  unless  there  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  resume  gain- 
ful employment." 

The  report  offers  no  positive  program,  but  concludes 
philosophically  that:  "It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  transient  population  will  proceed  only 
as  rapidly  as  business  and  industry  can  provide  the  em- 
ployment essential  to  stability.  To  whatever  extent  this  pro- 
vision falls  short,  the  transient  problem  will  remain  un- 
solved." 

Some  people  and  agencies  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
you  can  just  leave  a  quarter  million  people  "unsolved." 
Further,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  solution  can  not  be  left 
to  the  privately  supported  relief  agencies.  Hard  pressed  by 
local  needs,  they  have  had  to  limit  themselves  quite  gener- 
ally to  the  most  desperate  cases  among  non-residents.  Trav- 
elers' Aid  Societies  all  over  the  country  report  that  they  are 
swamped;  that  they  are  trying  to  stretch  limited  funds  and 
facilities  to  cover  all  kinds  of  stranded  people,  but  that  they 
are  not  equipped  for  a  job  of  such  magnitude.  On  all  sides 
state  and  local  public  relief  funds,  burdened  with  the  care  of 
the  needy  "local  unemployables,"  recently  handed  to  them 
by  the  late  FERA,  have  run  dry  for  all  purposes. 

Those  who  have  been  closest  to  the  actual  job  of  admin- 
istering the  transient  programs  of  various  states  have  sug- 
gestions to  offer,  looking  toward  future  planning  for  these 
problem  children  of  the  relief  population.  In  Florida,  one 
of  the  states  heavily  burdened  with  transient  relief,  a  citi- 
zen coordinating  committee  has  formulated  a  state  plan 
which  has  received  wide  attention.  In  essence,  it  recom- 
mends that  a  system  of  federal  grants-in-aid,  based  on 
equal  contributions  by  the  states,  be  provided  by  Congress, 
and  suggests  that  federal  grants  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  $12  monthly  per  person  cared  for.  This  scheme  ac- 
cepts as  a  base  the  proposition  that  "transiency  is  in  many 
respects  nothing  but  an  amplification  of  the  perfectly  nor- 
mal processes  by  which  unemployed  persons  endeavor  to 
secure  employment."  In  New  Jersey,  after  extensive  expe- 
riences and  study,  the  state  Bureau  of  Transients  of  the 
ERA  sees  transient  camps  as  a  potentially  useful  device 
for  a  semi-controlled  reserve  supply  of  migratory  labor. 
In  New  York  State,  where  extensive  use  has  been  made 
of  work  camps  for  transients,  under  the  FERA  and  more 
recently  the  WPA,  the  Transient  Division  of  the  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Relief  Administration  made  a  study  of  the 
economic  possibilities  of  transient  labor.  It  was  found  that 
the  state  actually  had  benefitted  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately seven  million  man-hours,  most  of  which  has  added 
to  the  beauty  or  utility  of  public  properties. 

Recently,  it  has  become  apparent  that  some  plan  must 
be  made  to  meet  the  serious  health  hazard  in  transiency. 
The  tendency  of  the  indigent  to  leave  home  in  quest  of  a 
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JUNIOR  ANNAPOLIS    CRUISING    CAMP 
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salubrious  climate  leads  to  alarming  concentrations  of  re- 
sourceless  people,  particularly  the  tuberculous  and  venereal- 
ly  diseased,  in  centers  known  for  treatment  of  those  ills. 
A  recent  national  conference  on  the  tuberculous  transient 
was  held  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

But  the  immediate  and  fundamental  need,  the  first  ob- 
jective of  the  National  Committee  on  Care  of  Transient 
and  Homeless  and  the  National  Association  for  Travel- 
ers' Aid  and  Transient  Service,  is  federal  recogni- 
tion of  responsibility  for  indigent,  non-settled  people.  As 
a  long  time  objective,  uniformity  of  state  settlement  laws 
seems  imperative,  and  in  the  interim  some  sort  of  inter- 
state compacts  or  agreements  which  will  take  care  of  the 
gaps.  Through  congressional  action  it  is  hoped  to  gain 
for  transients  some  consideration  beyond  a  problematical 
salvage  by  industrial  recovery,  or  the  necessity  again  to 
overcome  unchanged  local  prejudice  and  take  their  chances 
in  a  general  relief  program.  To  this  end,  legislation  is  being 
sponsored  to  ensure:  that  some  emergency  provision  be 
made  for  transients  until  a  general  assistance  program  shall 
be  determined  upon;  that  transients  shall  be  included 
definitely  in  such  a  program  when  it  does  come;  that 
responsibility  for  transients  of  every  classification  be  de- 
fined and  allocated  and  that  at  least  some  matching  federal 
funds  be  assured,  together  with  definite  allocation  of  local 
financial  responsibility. 


grades  on  special  reports  and  projects — all  this  in  addition 
to  being  graded  on  daily  assignments.  In  the  first  two  years 
of  college  work  under  the  "Chicago  Plan"  the  student 
takes  only  seven  examinations,  given  not  by  the  instructor, 
but  by  the  university  examiner. 

Even  the  architecture  of  colleges  may  be  greatly  altered. 
Extensive  laboratories  in  chemistry  and  biology  will  give 
way  to  rooms  equipped  for  lecture  demonstration.  Instead 
of  individual  laboratory  work,  the  professor  will  conduct 
the  experiment  while  the  students  watch.  The  limitation 
of  thirty  students  to  a  class  has  influenced  the  planning  of 
thousands  of  college  buildings.  That  requirement  is  now 
removed.  We  can  expect  to  see  more  large  lecture  rooms, 
while  advanced  work  will  be  done  in  small  conference 
rooms.  The  typical  college  building  with  its  long  rows  of 
uniform  class  rooms  will  become  obsolete. 

Under  the  former  requirements  it  was  impossible  for  a 
highschool  to  be  closely  coordinated  with  a  colleg*  or  junior 
college.  It  was  impossible  for  the  junior  college  to  use  the 
same  parts  of  a  building  in  which  highschool  classes  were 
held;  and  no  teacher  who  taught  a  class  in  highschool  could 
teach  in  the  junior  college.  Now,  however,  such  arrange- 
ments are  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged. 

For  many  years  the  public  has  impatiently  asked  the 
highschools  why  they  insisted  on  such  subjects  as  Latin 
and  algebra.  The  highschools  replied,  "We  are  helpless. 
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ok    at    the   college    entrance    requirements.    We're    com- 
led  to  teach  subjects  that  will  enable  our  graduates  to 
t  into  college."   Those   few   instances   in   which   colleges 
ve    changed    entrance    requirements    have    been    too    in- 
:quent  and  isolated  to  improve  the  situation.  But  by  the 
w  plan  the  highschools  are  relieved  of  such  domination. 
Jleges    are    going   to    be    encouraged    to   ask,    not    what 
idits,  but  what  capabilities  the  highschool  graduate  has. 
Institutions   of   higher   learning   have   been  astonishingly 
gue  about  their  functions  in  society.  Liberal  arts  colleges 
.ve  provided  a  great  deal  of  professional  training.  Many 
them    are    predominately    teacher-training    institutions. 
>me    aggressive    departments    of    biology    have    actually 
irted  sophomores  in  a  medical  course.  A  student  "major- 
g"  in  music  or  home  economics  is  in  many  institutions 
liven  to  understand  that  he  is  henceforth,  not  a  student  of 
liberal  arts,  but  of  music  or  home  economics.  On  the  other 
md,  teachers  colleges  offer  complete  liberal  arts  curricula. 
Junior  colleges  climb  out  of  the  junior  college  classification 
the  class  of  four-year  institutions  as  soon  as  they  can. 
whole  scheme  of  higher  education  has  conspired  to  en- 
rage  institutions  to  scatter  their  work  over  .the  whole 
ange  of  educational  endeavor  until  it  has  become  too  thin 
a  be  valuable.  Under  the  new  system  of  accreditment  every 
nstitution  will  be  required  to  define  its  purpose  and  dem- 
onstrate that  all  its  work  is  pointed  in  the  direction  of  its 
professed  aims. 

If  the  new  plan  is  administered  firmly   it  should  see  a 

great  deal  of  rubbish  swept  out  of  the  typical  curriculum. 

Vt  Purdue  University  a  group  of  administrative  officers  has 

>een  working  on  a  study  of  every  subject  in  the  curriculum, 

hallenging  the  head  of  each  department  to  show  why  a 

ubject  should  be  in  that  department,  either  from  a  broadly 

ultural  or  from  a  technical  standpoint.  The  president  re- 

|x>rted  that  "the  number  of  subjects  that  cannot  be  justified 

is  truly  amazing." 

Few  members  of  the  association  itself  are  aware  that  the 
lew  plan  of  accreditment  opens  the  way  for  a  reorganiza- 
:ion  of  our  educational  system  from  kindergarten  upward. 
At  the  present  time  children  ordinarily  spend  eight  years 
in  elementary  school,  four  years  in  highschool  and  four 
more  in  college.  That  is  known  as  the  8-4-4  plan.  But  some 
educators  are  in  favor  of  a  6-4-4  plan.  Putting  the  two  sys- 
tems side  by  side  for  comparison,  we  see: 


8 — elementary 
1 — highschool 

I — college,    including    a    major 
subject 


6 — elementary 
4 — highschool 
4 — junior     college, 
major  subject 


without     a 


Under  the  proposed  new  system  all  that  is  now  taught 
in  elementary  schools  would  be  compressed  into  six  years, 
and  boys  and  girls  would  start  their  highschool  training 
two  years  earlier.  All  general  education  would  be  completed 
in  the  junior  college,  an  institution  which,  especially  in 
larger  centers  of  population,  would  serve  the  student  while 
he  continued  to  live  at  home.  At  that  point  the  student 
would  begin  to  specialize  in  a  cultural  subject  or  commence 
his  professional  training.  With  the  former  North  Central 
standards  this  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  now  any 
city  that  wishes  to  adopt  the  6-4-4  plan  may  do  so  without 
imperiling  its  graduates  when  they  enter  a  university. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  new  plan  is  that  under  it 
colleges  are  forced  to  experiment  and  to  alter  their  pro- 
cedure in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  those  experi- 
ments. Fixed  standards  have  been  thrown  aside;  constant 
experiment  and  change  will  characterize  the  college  of  to- 
morrow. Higher  education  is  no  longer  a  static  system;  it 
is  a  growing,  living  thing.  The  framers  of  the  new  scheme 
have  made  way  for  reforms  and  changes  of  which  even 
they  probably  do  not  dream.  No  one  dares  predict  what 
changes  the  next  years  may  bring  to  higher  education. 
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Peppino  tells  her  how  to  dress.  He  wants  his 
mother  to  look  American. 

He  tells  her  the  flat  should  be  neater.  But  there 
are  eight  in  the  family,  mountains  of  work.  She 
tries  —  but  she  can't  quite  turn  the  trick. 

When  you're  helping  Peppino  have  a  better 
home,  remember  that  Fels-Naptha  Soap  can  often 
lend  a  hand. 

For  Fels-Naptha  makes  it  easier  to  accomplish 
more  washing  and  cleaning.  It  does  this  because 
it  holds  richer,  golden  soap  and  lots  of  naptha. 
It  speeds  out  the  grimiest  dirt  —  even  in  cool  water. 

For  a  sample  bar.  write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  mentioning  Survey  Graphic. 


ia 

The  pplden  bar  with  the  clean  naptha  odor 


Birth  Control 

SEND  ONLY  lOc 


1h,  SAFf 
PERIOD 


For  valuable  book.  "The  Safe  Period :  The  Natural  Method 
of  Birth  Control,"  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Robinson,  world-famous 
authority.  Gives  facts  and  definite  information  in  clear  sim- 
ple language.  Order  at  once  while  supply  lasts  at  only  lOc. 

EUGENICS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  R2S,  317  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


TAMIMENT  LABOR  CONFERENCE 

Tamiment,  Pennsylvania 

Labor's  National  Forum.  The  Place  for  the 
Meeting  of  Minds  on  Labor's  Problems. 

Six  SESSIONS — June  25  to  June  28. 
Among  the  Speakers: 

William  Green,  President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
John  P.  Frey,  President  Metal  Trades  Department,  A. 
F.  of  L.  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  N.  Y.  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  Elinore  M.  Herrick,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Louis  Waldman,  Counsel,  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers.  Max  Zaritsky,  President  Millinery  Work- 
ers Union.  John  T.  Flynn,  Well  Known  Writer  on 
Economic  Problems.  Charlton  Ogburn,  General  Counsel 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Morris  R.  Cohen,  Pro- 
fessor, College  of  City  of  New  York.  Harvey  Frem- 
ming,  President  Oil  Field,  Gas  Well,  Refinery  Workers. 
B.  Charney  Vladeck,  Manager,  Jewish  Daily  Forward. 
Abraham  Miller,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America. 

General  Theme:  LABOR  AND  THE  NATION. 

Discussions  will  cover:  Decisions  of  Supreme 
Court;  Amendment  of  the  Constitution;  Labor's 
Political  Line-up. 

All  the  Delights  of  Beautiful  Camp  Tamiment 
plus  four  Days  of  Stimulating  Discussion  and 
Intellectual  Contacts. 

Reduced    Rates    for    Period    of    Conference    only. 
For    full    particulars    address 

CAMP  TAMIMENT,  7  E.  15th  St. 
New  York  City 
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Visit   SOVIET   RUSSIA 


LOUIS  FISCHER 

PRINCESS  SKARIATINA 
JULIEN   BRYAN 

JOSHUA  KUNITZ 
COLSTON  WARNE 
MAXWELL  STEWART 
HENRY  SHAPIRO 

Trips  which  show  you  more  than  tourist 
sights  at  least  cost  of  time  and  money. 
Circulars  on  request. 

Independent     arrangements     for     those     who 
prefer  to  travel   on   their  own. 
Tenth  Season 

The  Open  Road 

Russian  Travel  Division 

8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Cooperating  with  Intourist 


FlinnPFflN    STIinY    inilR    SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 
tUKUrtAN    olUUI     IUUK    DEVELOPMENTS  ABROAD 

Leadership:  Miss  Betty  Youngstrand.  League  of  Nations  Association.  Chicago 
,,-   v.  ENGLAND— DENMARK— SWEDEN— FINLAND— GERMANY 

YtsttltlQ .  CZECHOSLOVAKIA— HUNG  ARY— AUSTRIA— PRANCE 

July    2-Sept.     4— Third    Class— $458 
Optional   Trips   to   Soviet   Union   &   International   Youth   Congress,    Geneva 

Write  for  detailed  itinerary  "RR" 
POCONO  STUDY  TOURS,  545  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


VIAJES  A  MEXICO 


For  those  <juho  uuont  to  v/isit 

The  Mexico  Not  in  Guide  books 
Trips  the    year   arourvd 

insored      ann       drronngd       hu; 


Z89  Fourth  Ave. 


EE  ON  CULTURAL  RELATIONS 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 


Ngixi  York. 


PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 


A.  SOVIET  SEMINAR 


England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  82 
days  in  RUSSIA  and  Armenia, 
Poland,  France.  Sail  July  1 

days 

all  inclusive 

Leader:  DR.  MARK  GRAUBARD 
Columbia  University 


$425  UP 


C.  PALESTINE  SEMINAR 

Including  visits  to  Italy,  Egypt, 
France.    Sail  July  3 

5  7  afn'nclusive 

Leader:  LEO  W.  SCHWARZ 

"Author  "Jewish  Caravan" 


E.  NORTH.  EUROPE  and 
THE  EAST 

England,   Denmark,   Sweden, 
RUSSIA,    PERSIA,    IRAQ, 
SYRIA,     PALESTINE,     Italy, 
France.    Sail  July  8 

62  alVi'nclusive  $5  75lJP 


B. 


NORTH  CAPE- 
MIDNIGHT  SUN 


England,  Norway,  North  Cape, 
Lapland,  Finland,  RUSSIA, 
Poland,  France.  Sail  July  2 

days 

all  inclusive  < 
Leader:  GEORGE  A.  CONNOR 

D.  SOCIAL  CHANGES  in 
EUROPE 

England,  Denmark,  Finland, 
RUSSIA  (18  days),  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland, 
France.  Sail  July  11 

50.dMrinc.u.ive$420Up 
Leader:  DR.  CLINTON  J.  TAFT 


F.   THE    NEW    WORLD 
and  THE  OLD 

England,  Denmark,  Finland, 
RUSSIA,  PALESTINE,  Italy, 
France.  Sail  July  3 

days 

all  inclu 


<tTC5C 

usive     ^/  •   J*J 

Leader:  DR.  B.  MYERS,  N.Y.U. 


Leader:  GEORGE  S.  WISE 

For  descriptive  pamphlets  and  details  apply 

COMPASS  TRAVEL   RUREAU 

55  West  42nd  St.     LO-5-3070     New  York  City 


(In  answering  advertisements 


Traveler's  Notebook 

DURING  the  war  of  1812,  when  a  handful  of  old  Revo- 
lutionary heroes  led  the  United  States  into  an  un- 
happy invasion  of  Canada,  plain  American  soldiers 
knew  so  little  about  their  northern  neighbors  that  they 
mistook  judges'  wigs,  found  hanging  on  hooks  in  judicial 
chambers,  for  scalps,  taken  Indianwise  from  prisoners.  For 
a  century  after  that  everyday  Americans  did  not  greatly 
improve  their  knowledge  of  the  Canadians.  It  took  modern 
transportation,  including  the  automobile,  to  introduce  us  to 
the  heart  of  Canada.  Now  the  tourist  tide  is  turning  north- 
ward, to  a  foreign  land,  close  home,  where  the  essence  of 
British  and  French  culture  still  persists.  In  Canada,  summer 
days  are  long;  nights  are  cool;  roads  are  good  (although  it 
is  still  impossible  to  drive  clear  across  the  dominion  on 
Canadian  soil;  you  have  to  ship  your  car  across  lake  Su- 
perior; or  swing  down  through  the  States). 

From  the  tourist's  point  of  view  there  are  many  Canadas. 
And  there  are  also  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  cruises  to  Newfoundland,  including 
stops  at  the  Grenfell  Mission  posts  in  Battle  Harbor  or  Har- 
rington Harbor,  is  sponsored  by  Clarke  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  Montreal  and  Quebec — two  weeks,  beginning  all 
$150,  from  Quebec,  or  $155  from  Montreal.  The  Canadiar. 
National  Railway,  which  has  done  much  to  promote  recre 
ational  facilities  is  an  especially  good  source  of  information 
Its  slogan  is  "Everywhere  in  Canada,"  and  where  th 
Canadian  National  doesn't  run  it  routes  you,  by  land,  sea 
or  air.  Likewise  the  Canadian  Pacific,  whose  Atlantic  steam 
ers  sail  down  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  (39  percent  less  ocean 
only  three  to  four  days  of  open  sea)  provides  complete  ac 
commodations  anywhere,  at  moderate  or  de  luxe  rates.  Oi 
the  Pacific  side  the  Canadian  Pacific  can't  avoid  the  opei 
sea,  for  its  lines  circle  round  the  world  to  the  antipodes,  Nev 
Zealand,  the  Figi  Islands.  The  rates  there,  too,  are  not  as  for 
bidding  as  the  distance  would  indicate. 

Canadian  Information 

T  F  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  Canada,  by  all  means  appl 
•*•  to  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
federal  government  organization,  for  free  information  sei 
vice  and  excellent  maps.  The  bureau  is  prepared  to  reply  t 
any  sort  of  query,  whether  it  is  in  regard  to  canoeing,  fisb 
ing,  customs  regulations — or  the  Toronto  Exhibition,  whic 
in  late  August  and  early  September  annually  attracts  hut 
dreds  of  thousands  of  visitors.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  th 
federal  government,  the  provinces  also  furnish  beautifi 
and  serviceable  pamphlets  and  itineraries  for  the  expectai 
traveler.  Particularly  appealing  to  the  everyday  tourist 
the  handbook  on  British  Columbia's  highways.  It  not  on! 
comments  on  the  magnificent  scenery,  but  upon  such  home] 
details  as  that  the  country  around  Ashcroft  "produces  a  par 
ticularly  fine  potato,"  or  with  perfect  candor  it  explains  th: 
on  the  lakes  near  Arrowhead  "the  steamboat  service 
adequate." 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  little  more  exuberant,  and  rightly  boas 
of  the  fact  that  there  Champlain  founded  the  oldest  soci; 
club  in  the  world.  Today  your  desire  to  join  it  practical!' 
makes  you  a  member.  It  is  the  Order  of  the  Good  Tim 
Nova  Scotia,  actually  founded  in  1606,  before  the  America 
colonies  were  established.  To  qualify,  all  you  have  to  do 
register  at  any  government  information  bureau  and  stay  i 
Nova  Scotia  for  ten  days,  then  register  again.  No  dues,  r; 
initiation  fee.  In  Nova  Scotia  sport  waters  are  free  to  al 
railways,  telephones  and  telegraph  extend  over  all  tr 
province;  and  of  special  appeal  to  the  motorist,  it  lies  rigl 
over  the  line  from  our  picturesque  state  of  Maine. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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In  Quebec,  for  detailed  information,  the  Department  of 
Jlighways  and  Mines  is  the  proper  bureau  to  write  to.  Of 
HI  the  panorama  of  that  section,  the  Gaspe  peninsula  is  the 
lost  varied  in  its  picturesqueness  and  appeal  to  the  summer 
pcationist. 

It  is  interesting  as  well  as  tantalizing  to  read  the  beauti- 
[jlly  printed  and  illustrated  Canadian  travel  literature.  Un- 
tilingly  it  strikes  a  happy  balance  in  presenting  not  only  the 
luaint,  the  rustic,  the  historic  and  the  scenic,  but  the  pro- 
Iressive,  industrial  and  agricultural.  Our  state  publicity 
l;partments  would  do  well  to  borrow  the  Canadian  habit 
n  printing  handsome  folders,  booklets  and  maps  for  the  use 

travelers. 

Alaska 

T  is  possible  to  combine  a  Canadian  trip  with  a  swing 
through  the  Rockies  or  to  Alaska.  One  of  the  most  com- 
:rehensive  northern  jaunts  is  the  Alaska  cruise,  under  the 
idership  of  Dr.  John  B.  May,  leaving  Boston  July  13, 
returning  August  17,  a  month  in  which  the  continent  is 
:rossed  in  leisurely  fashion,  stopping  at  Lake  Louise  and 
[asper  National  Park,  on  the  way  to  Vancouver.  By  steamer 
through  the  inside  passage,  this  cruise  takes  you  to  Skagway, 
ice  the  center  of  the  gold  rush  drama.  On  the  return 
journey  Mt.  Rainier  and  the  American  Rockies,  the  Bad 
I.ands  and  Chicago  are  on  the  schedule.  Cost  $560;  and  for 
J130  additional  the  trip  to  Alaska  may  be  made  by  train  to 
jWhitehorse  and  by  boat  from  Dawson  down  the  mighty 
Yukon,  rejoining  the  rest  of  the  party  at  Skagway. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  Alaska  Line  specializes  in 
eleven-day  cruises,  2500  miles,  with  infinite  variations  of 
destination  in  Totemland,  at  moderate  cruise  rates.  Their 
"sheltered  seas"  booklet  is  handily  indexed,  with  informa- 
tion on  what  to  wear,  airplane  connections  to  the  interior, 
and  hotel  and  railway  fares  along  the  way,  including  charges 
for  storing  your  automobile  at  Seattle  while  you  are  off  on 
your  cruise. 

Texas 

A 5  did  the  double-barrelled  Chicago  World's  Fair,  the 
Texas  Centennial  Exposition  at  Dallas  this  summer 
will  furnish  a  destination  for  millions  of  people  who  are 
Seeing  America  First.  If  you  plan  to  drive  your  own  car  lay 
out  an  itinerary  in  advance,  within  reach  of  your  purse  and 
also  within  the  time  at  your  disposal,  so  that  if  you  come 
from  the  East  you  can  project  your  trip  on  to  the  South- 
west, or  if  from  the  North  you  can  continue  into  the  deep 
South.  Many  people  from  the  Atlantic  states  are  planning 
a  route  that  takes  them  south  through  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, on  through  the  cotton  country  for  a  first  hand  look  at 
the  sharecrop  sections,  and  back  by  way  of  the  prairies  to  the 
North.  The  through  express  trains  in  the  South  are  now 
generally  air-conditioned,  an  advantage  not  only  through  the 
summer  heat  but  through  possible  duststorms  to  the  North 
and  West. 

Tamiment 

AM  economic  and  social  conference  will  be  held  at  Camp 
Tamiment,  Pa.,  June  25-28,  with  John  T.  Flynn,  chair- 
man, and  Louis  Waldman  acting  chairman.  The  general 
theme  will  be  Labor  and  the  Nation,  with  William  Green, 
president  of  the  AF  of  L  and  Elmer  F.  Andrews  discussing 
Labor's  Balance  Sheet.  Mr.  Waldman's  subject  will  be 
Curbing  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Professor  Morris  R.  Cohen 
will  speak  on  Liberty  and  the  Constitution.  Arrangements 
for  attendance  may  be  made  through  the  New  York  City 
office  of  the  camp,  at  7  East  15  Street. 


Onlookers  at  the  human  parade  that  is  Europe  today  can  ill 
afford  not  to  witness  the  Soviet  scene  .  .  .  the  tremendous 
strides  forward  being  enacted  in  industry,  culture  and  social 
development  by  the  175  million  people  in  the  largest  of  all 
countries  .  .  .  their  great  achievements  in  education  and  human 
betterment  .  .  .  their  new  way  of  life.  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Kharkov,  Kiev,  Odessa,  all  the  centers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  easy 
to  reach  by  fast  air,  train  and  boat  connections  from  more 
western  Continental  cities.  Rates  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  based 
in  an  all-inclusive  daily  basis  at  $15  per  day  first  class,  $8  tourist 
and  $5  third.  These  include  meals,  hotel,  transportation  on 
tour,  sightseeing  and  trained  guide-interpreters.  On  your  free 
time  you  will  find  travel  incidental  purchases  inexpensive  due 
to  the  new  dollar-rouble  exchange.  .  .  .  Any  travel  agent  will 
arrange  an  itinerary  of  from  five  days  in  one  center  to  a  month's 
tour  taking  in  the  Volga  trip,  all  the  main  cities,  a  motor  ride 
over  the  Caucasus,  a  cruise  in  the  Black  Sea  and  a  visit  in 
lovely  Crimea.  Write  for  colored  22"  x  16"  map  and  illus- 
trated Booklet  No.  S.G.-6. 

THEATRE  FESTIVAL 
Moscow  and  Leningrad 
September  1  to  10, 1936 

Fourth  annual  theatre  festival  .  .  .  staged  by  fore- 
most artists  and  directors  such  as  Stanislavsky,  Meyer- 
hold,  Moskvin  and  others  internationally  famous. 
Prices  are  moderate  for  the  ten  day  stay.  They  in- 
include  meals,  hotel,  transportation  between  Moscow 
and  Leningrad,  sightseeing,  guide-interpreters  and 
theatre  tickets  for  12  brilliant  presentations  of  drama, 
opera  and  ballet. 

Apply  to  Your  Travel  Agent 

545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Monadnock  Bldg. 
681    Market   St. 
San    Francisco 
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SOCIAL  WORK  IN  GOVERNMENT 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated  with  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Announces  a  two  year  course  leading  to  the  professional  degree,  Master  of  Social  Work, 
designed  for  men  and  women  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  public  service.  This 
curriculum  provides  basic  case  work  courses  with  field  practice  followed  by  courses  in  admin- 
istration of  public  relief  and  assistance. 

Seminars  will  be  offered  in  community  attitudes,  pressure  groups,  labor  organization, 
political  backgrounds  and  situations,  civil  service  and  merit  systems,  public  relief  administration, 
social  research  and  statistics. 

For  the  bulletin  of  the  School  and  a  folder  describing  this  special  curriculum  address 

The  Registrar 
PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

902  Social  Service  Building 
311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address : 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


Looking    for    a    CAMP    or    a    leisurely 
CAMP  CRUISE? 

See  page  392  of  this  issue. 


IN 


orthwestern  University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1936-1937 

Professional  Training  for  Social  Service, 
Group  Work  and  Recreation 

Family  Case  Work: 

Domestic    Discord    Problems,    Personality    Problems 
in  Family  Case  Work 

W rite  lor  further  information  and  special  bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and  varied 
experience  through  the  cue  study  method,  leads  to  the  decree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available  for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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Intermtg   of  dtytraga 

of  Social  g>mitrp  A&mimatratiott 


Summer  Quarter,  1936 

First    Term,    June    24-July    24 
Second  Term,  July  27-August  28 


Academic  Year  1936-37 
Begins  October  1 


Announcements  on  Request 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT 

A  Professional  Quarterly 

for  Social  Workers. 


THE  GRADUATE   SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

offers  graduate  professional  curricula  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skills  for  social  work,  leading  to  the 
Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SOCIAL 
WORK  AGENCIES 

increasingly  require  such  knowledge  and 
skill  from  candidates  for  positions. 

For  information  about  require- 
ments for  admission,  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  write  to 


DR.  M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 
Social  Work 


71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Courses  of  Instruction 

I     Courses  leading  to  the  Master's  degree. 

II  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  A  special  course  in  case  work  is  offered 
by  Miss  Ruth  Smalley. 

III  An  advanced  course  of  training  in   the  supervision   and 
teaching  of  social  case  work  is  to  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Bertha  Capen  Reynolds,  Associate  Director  of  the  School, 
and  staff. 

IV  Seminars  of  two  weeks  on  the  following  topics  are  open 

to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  persons : 

1  The   Application   of   Mental   Hygiene  to    Present-day 
Problems   in   Case  Work   with  Families.     Miss   Grace 
Marcus  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Alpern.    July   13  to  25. 

2  Application    of    Depth     Psychology    to    Social    Case 
Work.    Dr.   LeRoy  M.   A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice 
H.  Wajdyk.    July  27  to  August  8. 

3  The     Supervisor     in     Public     Welfare.      Mr.     Glenn 

Jackson  and  Miss  Mary  Whitehead.    August  10  to  22. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
June,   1936 

Recidivism    among    Juvenile    Delinquents    Examined    by    the 
Illinois   Institute   for   Juvenile   Research, 

Jane  Adams,  Marjorie  Arnold,  and  Helen  Witmer 
Some  Factors  Accounting  for  the  Variation  in  the  Social 
Adjustment  of  Children  Living  in  a  Tenement  Area, 

Virginia  Boggess 
The  Use  of  Relief  by  a  Family  Agency Mary  Keyes 


$2  a  year 


Seventy-five  cents  a   copy 


COLLEGE  HALL  8,  SMITH  COLLEGE 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


CURRICULUM  FOR  1936—1937 


Professional  training,  combining  courses  and  field 
work  in  public  and  private  agencies,  is  offered  in 
the  following  fields: 

Public  Welfare  Family  Case  Work 

Group  Work  Medical   Social  Work 

Community   Organization  Child  Welfare 
Placement  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Probation  and  Parole         Social  Research 
Administration 


A  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

—185  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning: and  financing:  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 16  West  16th  Street,  New.  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel.  Presi- 
dent;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FpUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments :  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics.  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION— 
915  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  To  brine 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  60  West 
BOth  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene." quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


N.  Y.  STATE  BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION, 

616  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.,  will  furnish  to 
social  workers  addresses  of  31  birth  control 
centers  throughout  New  York  State. 


New   York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 

vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  ia 
the  Survey1! 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not— 
why  not? 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP  SOCIAL 
WORK — Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
President,  New  York :  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  Tbi 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  tb« 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  In* 
crease  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J., 
May  24-80.  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  • 
membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION    ON    INTERRACIAL    COOPER- 

ATION— 703  Standard  Bide.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  i 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
—106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women's 
home  missions   boards   of  the   United   States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  coooperatively. 
President,  Mrs.  Millard  L.  Robinson 
Executive  Secretary,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry. 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard. 
Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN. 
INC.— 626  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin.  President:  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  in 
program  of  social  betterment  through  ac- 
tivities in  fields  of  religion,  social  service, 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
country. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  HATE 

(Continued  from  page  369) 


back  to  Germany  and  Jugoslavia.  Let  us  compel  Harvard  to 
disown  George  Santayana,  the  eminent  philosopher  who  at 
the  age  of  72  has  just  written  an  astonishing  novel.  Let  us 
send  the  brilliant  Nikolai  Tesla,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
home  to  Croatia.  Let  us  by  all  means  rush  Albert  Einstein, 
the  greatest  living  glory  of  the  human  intellect,  back  to  a 
continent  that  will  doubtless  know  how  to  appreciate  him. 

The  overzealous  patriot  overlooks  the  contribution  of  the 
immigrant  to  recent  American  life.  That  contribution  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  work  of  those  great  figures  whom  I 
have  cited  as  in  the  enriching  influence  of  innumerable  lesser 
figures.  In  science,  for  example,  we  have  passed  from  the 
stage  of  mere  clever  invention  to  that  of  profound  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  things.  Our  string  of  Nobel  prize  win- 
ners, in  recent  years,  proves  that.  And  we  owe  a  great  deal 
of  this  advance  to  the  work  of  men  and  women  born  abroad 
and  educated  in  foreign  universities;  but  much  more,  per- 
haps, to  aliens  brought  here  in  childhood  and  educated  by 
ambitious  parents  in  our  own  institutions. 

As  for  the  arts,  that  branch  of  human  activity  which  I 
know  best,  we  have  always  ranked  high  in  architecture 
and  relatively  high  in  painting  and  literature.  In  music  and 
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drama,  however,  we  have  lingered  until  recently  in  the  pri- 
mary class.  Now  has  come  a  burst  of  creative  energy  in  the 
American  theater  which  has  raised  us  temporarily  at  least 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top;  and  I  know  from  personal  ob- 
servation how  much  this  is  due  to  assimilated  aliens  or  to 
sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants.  We  have  had  a  similar 
harvest  of  original  musical  compositions — and  it  is  the  same 
story.  Even  more  significant,  since  1912  we  Americans  have 
been  working  out  a  new  art-form — the  cinema;  and  for  the 
most  part  it  has  been  the  creation  of  men  who  in  childhood 
landed  at  Castle  Garden,  or  the  sons  of  such  men. 

I  am  not  glorifying  the  alien  at  the  expense  of  the  sturdy 
stock  which  originally  peopled  the  American  wilderness;  I 
am  simply  asking,  in  the  name  of  the  old  American  spirit, 
that  they  get  an  even  break.  No  one  denies  that  adjustment 
of  our  immigrants  has  brought  problems  which  require  the 
intervention  of  strict  laws.  He  who  demanded  that  we  relax  • 
or  evade  those  laws  would  be  indeed  an  un-American  senti- 
mentalist. The  immigrant  smuggled  across  our  borders 
should  be  packed  off  home,  promptly  and  impersonally. 
But  when,  supposedly  as  a  convenience  to  the  police,  we: 
propose  to  fingerprint  all  aliens  while  exempting  the  native- 
born,  we  stumble  into  dangerous  ground.  Like  the  teach- 
ers' oath,  the  proposal  seems  unassailable  in  logic  but  it  has  - 
the  unpleasant  implication  of  putting  millions  of  fine,  use- 
ful people  into  a  suspected  class.  The  proposal  to  deport  all 
aliens  convicted  of  serious  crime  has  merit,  so  long  as  we 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKER:  Experienced  in  Protective 
and  Child-Placing  Agency ;  good  personality 
and  natural  ability  essential ;  references, 
experience.  approximate  salary.  7360 
SURVEY. 


LJPERVISOR:  Successful  experience  in  super- 
vision in  a  Protective  and  Child-Placing 
Agency ;  ease  in  community  contacts ; 
maturity  and  interest  in  a  developing  agency 
and  community  situation ;  moderate  salary. 
7361  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT     TO     EXECUTIVE 

Young  woman  with  unusual  experience 
in  organizations,  social,  educational, 
civic ;  capable,  intelligent,  highest  refer- 
ences —  desires  position  as  secretary  and 
assistant  to  executive. 

7364  Survey 


.ECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER  —  Young  wo- 
man with  executive  ability — varied  experi- 
ence including  publicity,  educational, 
political,  civic  and  social  organizations, 
capable  of  handling  personnel.  Excellent 
references.  7363  SURVEY. 


STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY,  ediphone,  dic- 
taphone operator,  wide  experience  in  social 
agencies,  familiar  with  psychiatric  termin- 
ology, etc.  Capable,  alert,  dependable.  7365 

SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  of  child  caring  institution  for  ten 
years  wishes  to  make  change.    7357  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  or  MATRON ;  mature  woman,  ex- 
perience with  normal,  subnormal  and  de- 
linquent. Also  operate  dining  room  and 
kitchen.  7358  SURVEY. 


CASE  WORKER  desires  position,  western  states 
preferred.  Four  years  case  work  supervisor 
(rural  and  urban  communities)  in  private, 
state-wide  children's  agency ;  specializing 
problem  children  ;  one  year  field  representa- 
tive FERA ;  Chicago  School  training.  7366 
SURVEY. 


TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  hit  by  depression 
wishes  to  make  comeback.  Position  in  North- 
ern California  preferred.  22  years  experience 
Red  Cross,  Immigration,  Family  Welfare, 
Church  and  Rural  Work.  7367  SURVEY. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


TEACHER-ADMINISTRATOR 

Young  man,  educator,  seven  years  experience 
in  private  progressive  schools,  interested  in 
bringing  progressive  education  to  a  school  or 
institution  not  primarily  designed  for  the 
wealthy,  seeks  change  from  present  post. 
7356  SURVEY. 


SUMMER  COTTAGE  FOR  SALE 


St.  Huberts,  New  York.  Adirondacks.  For  sale 
at  sacrifice,  a  furnished  summer  cottage  cost- 
ing $6.000.  to  build.  Has  living  room,  with 
fireplace,  4  small  bedrooms,  kitchen,  bath,  2 
large  porches  and  a  sleeping  porch,  2  car 
garage,  one  acre  of  land,  spring  water,  golf 
course  near.  For  further  details  and  snapshot, 
apply  ADRIAN  EDMONDS,  KEENE  VAL- 
LEY. N.  Y. . 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  house,  six  rooms,  running  water,  elec- 
tricity, open  fireplace.  Fifty  acres  woodland 
and  meadow  bordering  pond.  Fishing,  boat- 
ing, swimming.  $75.  a  month — July  and 
August.  A.  W.  Hitchcock,  Holland.  Mass. 

SUMMER  BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 


Graduate  Registered  Nurse  can  accommodate 
two  younger  children  or  babies  in  a  sum- 
mer cottage  located  in  New  York  State. 
Special  care  to  health  and  diet.  June  1st 
or  July  1st  to  October  1st.  Best  of  refer- 
ences professional  and  non-professional. 
Interviews  by  appointment.  7368  SURVEY. 


EXCHANGE—  OPPORTUNITY 


Professional  woman  would  exchange  light  work 
for  home  in  country.  Can  help  with  garden, 
sewing,  children,  sick  person,  or  secretarial 
work.  7369  SURVEY. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional  persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates :  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $8.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


(Agemcy) 
130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK.  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR   PORATED 


53  PARK  PLACE  -  NEW   YORK. 

•       •       • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


do  not  trim  it  up  with  the  assumption  that  aliens  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  our  crime.  Statistics  show  a  lower  per- 
centage of  serious  offenses  among  the  foreign-born  than 
among  the  native-born.  Perhaps  a  higher  percentage  of 
crime  occurs  among  the  second  generation  of  alien  stocks. 
We  have  had  that  problem  with  every  wave  in  our  flood  of 
immigration,  after  the  tragic  severance  of  the  silver  cord 
binding  generation  to  generation.  We  cannot  deport  these 
native-born  citizens.  And  possibly  we  whose  ancestors  pre- 
ceded them  to  these  shores  are  just  as  responsible  as  the  alien 
for  permitting  the  existence  of  slums  where  most  of  them 
take  refuge,  and  where  juvenile  delinquency  flourishes. 
Mark  well  that  when  we  tolerate  those  same  conditions  in 
the  stock  which  settled  New  England  and  Virginia,  we  gen- 
erate the  same  kind  of  criminal.  City  slums  spawned  Al 
Capone,  Baby-face  Nelson,  and  Alvin  Karpis,  all  of  alien 
stock.  Backward  rural  areas  gave  birth  to  John  Dillinger, 
Pretty-boy  Floyd,  Verne  Miller  and  Harve  Bailey,  whose 
names  show  their  American  blood. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  United  States  deport  all  "alien  agi- 
tators." Here  we  come  to  a  multitude  of  considerations. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  strong  native-born  element 
among  those  Communists  against  whom  the  professional 

Iiot  is  gunning?  Put  them  all  permanently  into  jail?  That 
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— if  we  deport  the  alien  radical — would  be  the  only  course 
which  matched  with  abstract  justice.  Nor — if  I  know  my 
politics — would  the  partisans  in  control  of  this  process  stop 
with  Communism.  It  could  be  stretched  to  comprise  So- 
cialism, pacifism,  even  in  the  end  Republicanism  or  Demo- 
cratism, by  the  party  in  power.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  add  that  I  am  in  no  degree  a  Communist. 

An  even  break — that's  all.  Expressed  in  more  pretentious 
terms,  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  generous  tolerance  upon 
which  we  once  prided  ourselves,  the  chief  glory  in  our  na- 
tional history.  We  have  often  violated  that  faith;  neverthe- 
less, we  have  always  returned  to  it.  The  alien  is  here;  in 
bulk,  he  is  going  to  remain  here.  Virtually,  we  invited  him 
with  our  alluring  advertisement  of  a  land  where  the  poor- 
est and  humblest  had  a  chance  to  climb  into  security  and 
respect.  He  has  the  human  right  to  work  and  to  live,  as  he 
incurs  the  human  penalty  of  punishment  when  he  breaks 
the  rules  of  the  game.  If  we  continue  to  violate  that  major 
canon  of  our  national  faith,  tolerance,  we  shall  end  by  cre- 
ating, instead  of  new  Americans,  a  string  of  those  national 
minorities  which  plague  Europe.  These  proposed  policies 
toward  the  alien,  now  so  much  in  fashion  among  our  rap- 
turous haters,  are  inflicting  wounds  which  may  leave  per- 
manent scars. 
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WHAT  WOULD  HORACE  GREELEY  SAY  NOW? 

(Continued  from  page  362) 


than  dispersion.  Both  population  and  manufactures  have 
tended  to  move  out  from  the  centers  of  the  cities  to  their 
rim.  In  this  respect  H.  G.  Wells's  1901  Anticipations  have 
proved  uncannily  accurate.  Automotive  transport — then  in 
the  experimental  stage  of  the  horseless  carriage — has  con- 
firmed his  predictions  of  the  Probable  Diffusion  of  Large 
Cities. 

Technical  considerations,  particularly  those  of  marketing, 
suggest  that  continued  diffusion  is  far  more  probable  than 
marked  dispersion.  The  former,  moreover,  carries  with  it 
fewer  dangers  to  the  industrial  workers  themselves.  In  this 
case  they  are  not  too  far  from  their  fellows  to  make  common 
action  impossible,  and  if  one  factory  shuts  down  or  imposes 
intolerable  conditions  there  are  a  number  of  others  within 
reach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  give  workers  se- 
curity by  providing  homesteads  and  part  time  farms  in  a 
remote  community  is  likely  to  defeat  itself  in  either  of  two 
ways. 

The  settlement  may  turn  out  to  be  a  company  town  or  a 
no-company  town.  It  may  be  that  no  concern  can  be  at- 
tracted— which  in  a  number  of  cases  is  the  immediate  prob- 
lem— or  that  the  existing  ones  will  fail  or  move  away.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  or  two  do  persist,  there  is  the  oppo- 
site danger.  It  is  true  that  communities  organized  under 
government  auspices  would  be  free  from  the  cruder  instru- 
ments of  dominance,  but  possession  of  a  few  acres  and  a 
cow  might  bind  the  worker  quite  as  tightly  to  a  particular 
employer  as  any  of  the  familiar  devices  of  the  private  capi- 
talist. It  does  not  take  deputy  sheriffs  and  machine  guns  to 
produce  the  subservience  that  is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  company  town,  and  surely  it  is  not  in  this  image  that 
we  wish  to  build  our  new  communities. 

Whatever  their  other  merits,  therefore,  we  believe  that 
the  more  remote  of  these  agricultural-industrial  settlements 
cannot  be  defended  in  terms  of  the  economics  of  location. 
Conversely,  also,  the  suburban  projects  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  whatever  other  problems  they  may  raise, 
have  the  outstanding  merit  of  location  in  areas  of  diversified 
employment  that  seem  to  lie  squarely  in  the  path  of  the 
most  probable  expansion. 

With  or  without  governmental  intervention,  it  appears 
inevitable,  barring  a  general  economic  collapse,  that  great 
currents  of  migration  will  once  more  move  out  of  agricul- 
ture and  from  South  to  North  and  West;  and  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  a  large  and  increasing  part  of  the 
stream  will  find  its  way  to  the  peripheries  of  the  existing 
industrial  areas.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  invasion 
of  large  armies  of  raw  recruits  from  the  country  will  make 
difficult  the  maintenance  of  labor  standards  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  effective  union  movement,  though  these  threats 
would  be  still  more  serious  if  industry  itself  moved  instead 
to  the  rural  slums.  But  to  attempt  to  hold  the  fast  increas- 
ing surplus  of  farm  man-power  within  the  confines  of  agri- 
culture would  condemn  to  even  deeper  poverty  many  thou- 
sands of  our  people  already  existing  on  incomes  that  must 
seem  almost  unbelievably  meager  to  any  urban  observer. 

If  this  is  the  long  run  prospect,  it  should  be  the  concern 
of  the  government  to  ease  and  facilitate  the  necessarily  pain- 
ful processes  of  adjustment.  Here,  indeed,  it  may  find  func- 
tions less  spectacular  but  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
those  already  discussed.  At  one  end,  the  argument  strength- 
ens the  case  for  labor  legislation,  but  at  the  other  it  appears 
to  demonstrate  the  need  of  assistance  to  migrants  in  finding 
and  making  use  of  genuine  opportunities.  This  calls  for  the 
circulation  of  reliable  information  in  the  areas  of  meager 


opportunity  and  aid  in  actual  placement  by  an  organizatio 
more  impartial  than  company  scouts  or  private  employmer 
agencies.  Often,  also,  it  may  require  the  advancing  of  tram 
portation  costs  and  training  for  unfamiliar  types  of  \vorl 
For  some  of  these  tasks,  the  machinery  is  fortunately  no\ 
at  hand  in  a  permanent  United  States  Employment  Servic 
charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  a  system  of  interstat 
clearance.  The  work  of  the  Industrial  Transference  Boar 
in  Great  Britain  provides  significant  precedents  in  trainin 
as  well  as  in  placement.  Much  may  be  learned  from  th 
experience  of  its  Training  Centers,  which  taught  some  c 
the  expanding  trades,  and  perhaps  still  more  from  its  Ii 
structional  Centers,  in  which  men  transferring  from  th 
relatively  freer  life  of  the  mines  and  boys  who  never  hai 
had  a  chance  to  work  were  habituated  to  the  elements  o 
factory  organization  and  discipline.  In  our  country,  alsc 
there  has  been  a  no  less  notable  instance  of  preparation  fo 
a  more  complex  work  environment- — though  intended  fo 
quite  different  purposes — in  the  educational  activities  whic! 
have  been  so  admirable  a  by-product  of  the  constructioi 
program  of  the  TV  A.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  March  1935. 

But  the  fundamental  problem  of  fitting  migrants  to  tak 
a  less  helpless  part  in  the  work  and  the  social  respons 
bilities  of  the  communities  to  which  they  must  go  strike 
still  deeper  and  demands  a  reorganization  of  the  edua 
tional  system  in  the  poorer  agricultural  areas.  It  calls  in  th 
first  place  for  a  change  in  orientation.  There  as  elsewhen 
existing  education — vocational  and  other — is  largely  aime 
at  preparation  for  the  kind  of  life  now  lived  in  their  ow 
neighborhoods.  But  if  a  large  fraction  of  the  young  peopl 
must  be  sent  out  to  other  regions,  it  is  clear  that  their  trair 
ing  should  take  another  direction.  In  the  second  place,  thei 
is  an  obvious  need  for  more  thorough-going  education  tha 
most  of  these  communities  do  or  can  afford.  County  b 
county  the  country  over,  there  is  an  extraordinary  tendenc 
for  high  birthrates,  low  incomes  and  meager  school  expend 
tures  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Where  there  are  proportionatel 
the  most  children  to  educate,  and  where  the  largest  propo 
tion  will  presumably  live  their  working  lives  somewhei 
else,  there  is  the  least  money  to  devote  to  the  difficult  jo 
of  their  education.  If  they  are  to  be  fitted  for  life  in  th 
prosperous  communities,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  shoul 
and  must  bear  part  of  the  cost.  By  a  long  but  direct  rout 
therefore,  the  argument  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  feder: 
subsidy  for  education  in  the  less  favored  areas  should  I 
one  plank  in  a  long  run  program  for  population  placemen 

Migration  is  no  solution  for  the  problems  of  a  gener. 
depression,  and  it  is  no  panacea  at  any  time.  But  the  e 
traordinary  contrasts  between  regions  in  income  and  oppo 
tunity  appear  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  "populatic 
pockets"  where  inertia  and  lack  of  information,  combine 
with  excessive  birthrates,  keep  the  number  of  people  f< 
above  that  which  the  region  can  decently  support.  To  redui 
these  inequalities,  and  to  adapt  the  working  force  to  tl 
changing  opportunities  of  a  dynamic  society,  migration  c 
a  large  scale  must  remain  one  of  the  essential  methods  i 
adjustment.  In  a  time  in  which  it  is  harder  than  ever  befoi 
for  Americans  to  know  where  to  go,  it  is  a  hopeful  sig 
that  the  government  has  begun  to  assume  a  greater  n 
sponsibility  for  the  placement  of  population.  Such  eflort 
however,  should  be  based  upon  the  most  realistic  calculatic 
of  the  economic  probabilities,  and  upon  the  recognition  th. 
human  mobility  is  a  valuable  asset.  The  object  should  1 
not  to  reduce  migration  but  to  give  it  surer  direction  an 
guidance. 
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BUSINESS  or  pleasure  may 
take  you  along  strange 
roads  and  to  strange  places. 
But  the  lines  to  home  are  never 
broken.  Day  and  night — north, 
south,  east  and  west — you  are 
in  touch  by  telephone. 

The  privilege  of  talking  with 
almost  any  one,  any  time,  any- 
where is  distinctly  American. 
Service  in  this  country  is  not 
limited  to  large  cities,  thickly 


populated  centers  or  certain 
hours  of  the  day. 

Of  the  34,000,000  telephones 
in  the  world,  more  than  50% 
are  in  the  United  States — con- 
nected with  the  Bell  telephone 
in  your  home  or  office. 

This  country  also  leads  in  the 
number  of  telephones  in  rela- 


tion to  population,  with  13  for 
every  hundred  people.  The  av- 
erage for  Europe  is  less  than 
three. 

Universal  service  in  this  coun- 
try did  not  just  happen.  It  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Bell  System 
over  the  past  half-century. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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The  Gist  of  It 


THE  why  and  how  of  the  fight  against 
syphilis  is  told  on  page  405  by  the 
leader  of  that  battle,  Dr.  Thomas  Par- 
ran,  recently  appointed  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Dr.  Parran  entered  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  1916,  shortly  after  he  received  his 
medical  degree,  and  spent  the  next  ten  years 
in  research  and  administrative  positions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  including  that 
of  Assistant  Surgeon  General  in  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases.  For  the 
past  six  years  he  was  New  York  State's  dis- 
tinguished Commissioner  of  Health.  Now 
at  forty-three,  he  brings  to  the  nation  a 
career  wholly  devoted  to  public  health.  He 
is  the  first  State  Health  Officer  to  have  been 
appointed  Surgeon  General. 

Dr.  Parran  is  scientific  director  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Research  in  Syphilis, 
director  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  president-elect  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  president  of  the 
American  Neisserian  Medical  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  scientific  councils  of  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  the  International 
Health  Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  pictographs  accompanying  Dr.  Par- 
ran's  article  are  the  work  of  Pictorial  Statis- 
tics, Inc.,  of  which  Rudolf  Modley  is  di- 
rector. Mr.  Modley  came  to  this  country 
from  Vienna  six  years  ago  and  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  Viennese  method  of  vivifying 
statistics  has  been  widely  used  by  health 
and  social  agencies  and  others.  He  is  con- 
sultant in  this  field  to  a  number  of  federal 
bureaus  and  departments. 

TJACK  of  the  headlines  announcing  the 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
declaring  the  New  York  Minimum  Wage 
Law  unconstitutional,  stand  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  women  workers,  who  can  now  be 
safeguarded  against  exploitation  by  neither 
federal  nor  state  legislation.  What  this 
means  to  workers,  employers  and  the  com- 
ity is  told,  page  412,  by  Beulah  Ami- 
,  associate  editor,  who  pieced  together 
lawyers'  briefs,  labor  department  rec- 
i,  press  clippings,  interviews,  the  story 
one  Brooklyn  laundry  under  the  Mini- 
Wage  Law. 

ECONOMISTS    who    foretell    the    next 
J'  course   of   our   national   fortunes   from 
hat  happened  after  the  depressions  of  '73 
'93  do  not  reckon  with  the  fact  that  we 
now  a  mature  country,  says  Arthur  L. 
ollard  (page  416).   Mr.  Pollard  has  been 
aged   in   factory   management,   engineer- 
and    engineering    sales    in    the    South, 
uch  of  his  spare  time  is  devoted  to  the 
dy  of  economics,  particularly  rural  eco- 
ics. 

WELCOMED  at  the  outset  by  both  sides 
as  an  impartial  investigator,  Loula  D. 
sker,  associate  editor,  undertook  to  find 
it  what  was  behind  the  newspaper  head- 
nes  announcing  that  "Sunnyside  home 
wners  sue  City  Housing  Corporation"  and 
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that  "A.  M.  Bing,  head  of  defendent  con- 
cern, sees  smoke  screen  in  false  representa- 
tion charges."  For  this  was  the  same  Sunny- 
side  hailed  ten  years  ago  as  a  real  beginning 
of  a  home  community.  The  investigation 
leads  to  significant  conclusions  regarding 
the  housing  problems  of  lower  income 
groups  in  general.  (Page  419.) 

AS  we  bring  out  the  flag  for  the  Fourth 
^  *•  of  July,  we  may  well  pause  to  consider 
our  ancient  rights  to  "freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press  ...  or  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble."  On  page  426  are  reports 
of  the  most  important  pending  cases  in- 
volving these  fundamental  liberties.  Survey 
editors  are  grateful  for  the  generous  help  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  se- 
curing these  summaries,  prepared  by  the 
lawyers  in  the  cases  or  the  heads  of  de- 
fense groups. 


•"TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  comment 
A  appeared  in  The  Survey's  report  of  the 
thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction: 
"In  the  field  of  penology  the  abolition  of 
the  local  jail  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  a  state-owned  and  controlled  jail  is  vying 
for  attention  with  the  subject  of  defective 
delinquency."  Albert  C.  Wagner,  resident 
case  worker  at  the  New  Jersey  Reformatory, 
Annandale,  and  formerly  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Bureau  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
reminds  us  (page  428)  that  the  local  jail 
is  still  with  us,  a  lock-up  without  program. 

JOHN  RUST  of  Memphis  was  in  New 
York  City  a  few  weeks  ago,  discussing 
with  social  workers  as  well  as  business  men 
the  mechanical  cotton  picker  he  has  in- 
vented. Victor  Weybright,  managing  editor, 
talked  informally  with  him.  (Page  432.) 


Among  Ourselves 


Exile  into  Shaman 


Kharkov,  in  the  Ukraine,  has  come 
news  of  the  death  of  Waldemar  G. 
Bogoras,  ethnographer  and  educator,  who 
bridged  a  hundred  centuries  when  he 
brought  together  the  stone-age  culture  of 
nomad  Siberian  tribes  and  the  ways  and 
viewpoints  of  modern  Soviet  Russia.  In  an 
interview  in  Survey  Graphic,  December 
1928,  Dr.  Bogoras,  then  head  of  the  ethno- 
graphical faculty  of  Leningrad  University 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Americanist  Congress 


meeting  in  New  York,  told  of  his  young 
manhood  as  a  political  exile,  his  growing 
interest  in  the  strange  peoples  among  whom 
he  was  forced  to  live,  the  years  he  spent 
learning  a  language  no  white  man  before 
him  had  ever  spoken,  inventing  an  alphabet, 
studying  their  customs,  gaining  a  place 
among  them  as  their  "greatest  shaman" 
(medicine  man).  Even  after  he  was  re- 
called from  exile,  Dr.  Bogoras  returned 
again  and  again  to  Siberia. 

Survey  editors   like  to  remember  a  staff 
luncheon  at  which  Dt.  (Continued  on  page  448) 
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The  Next  Great  Plague  to  Go 

BY  THOMAS  PARRAN,  M.  D. 
Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service 


SYPHILIS  is  a.  contagious  disease.  It  is  caused  by 
an  organism  known  as  the  spirochete,  which  may 
attack  and  destroy  any  organ  or  tissue  in  the  body. 
One  adult  in  ten  is  infected  by  syphilis  at  some  time 
during  his  or  her  lifetime.  Unless  treated,  it  is  per- 
manently disabling  and  frequently  fatal.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  if  all  conditions  due  to  syphilis  were 
reported  as  such,  it  would  be  found  the  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  justly  concerned  about  the  number  of 
automobile  accidents  in  this  country,  which  resulted 
during  the  year  1934  in  107,000  cases  of  permanent  dis- 
ability as  reported  by  the  National  Safety  Council.  Yet 
in  that  same  year  syphilis  attacked  and  disabled  more 
than  half  a  million  persons.  There  is  more  of  it  than 
measles,  twice  as  much  as  tuberculosis,  a  hundred  times 

much  as  infantile  paralysis.  It  is  responsible  for  more 

an  10  percent  of  all  insanity,  18  percent  of  all  diseases 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  for  many  of  the  still- 

rths  and  the  deaths  of  babies  in  the  first  weeks  of 

The    scientific    circumstances    surrounding    syphilis 
aint  to  our  potential  ability  to  stamp  it  out  more  ef- 
ctively  than  we  have  typhoid.  The  spirochete  which 
auses  syphilis  is  delicate  and  lives  only  on  moist  sur- 
ces.  It  does  not  withstand  drying  and  therefore  can 
idst  only  for  a  short  time  outside  the  body.  There  is 
intermediary  host  such  as  we  find  in  mosquito-borne 

alaria  or  louse-borne  typhus,  and  there  is  no  reservoir 

infection  aside  from  man  himself.  Syphilis  has  always 
aed  to  me  the  mad  dog  of  the  communicable  dis- 
and  needs  as  swift  action  to  control  it.  Its  later 
ages,  if  untreated,  may  be  as  horrible  to  the  onlooker 
ad  as  agonizing  and  fatal  to 
le  victim.  There  are  no  ex- 

asive    outbreaks.    It   occurs 

.  a  multitude  of  sporadic  epi- 
emics,  through  single  infec- 


With  the  courage  and  authority  characteristic 
of  his  years  of  leadership  in  public  health, 
Dr.  Parran  tells  how  syphilis  can  be  uprooted 
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tions  by  personal  contact  from  victim  to  victim.  The 
patient  usually  knows  from  whom  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted. Usually  sex  contact  is  involved,  although  an 
abundance  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  disease 
has  been  incurred  from  kissing;  from  the  use  of  a  re- 
cently soiled  drinking  cup,  napkin  or  handkerchief; 
from  a  pipe  or  cigarette;  in  receiving  services  from  a  dis- 
eased person,  such  as  a  nursemaid,  barber,  or  beauty  shop 
operator;  and  in  giving  services,  such  as  those  of  a  den- 
tist, doctor  or  nurse,  to  a  diseased  person. 

Although  associated  in  people's  minds  with  syphilis 
as  a  venereal  or  sex-borne  disease,  gonorrhea  has  noth- 
ing else  in  common  with  it  and  is  not  the  cause  or  fore- 
runner of  syphilis,  as  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
people  believe.  Gonorrhea  is  a  local  catarrh  of  the 
genito-urinary  mucous  membranes.  When  it  invades  the 
internal  organs,  especially  in  women,  it  becomes  serious, 
frequently  resulting  in  sterility.  In  fact,  many  a  skilled 
gynecologist  will  tell  you  that  two  tasks  earn  his  bread 
and  butter:  the  surgical  repair  of  poor  obstetrics  and 
the  complications  of  gonorrhea.  Even  more  serious  is 
the  arthritis  which  gonorrhea  may  cause  and  the  blind- 
ness of  the  newborn.  Wherever  we  can  get  a  reasonably 
accurate  check,  as  in  the  military  and  naval  forces,  we 
find  gonorrhea  to  be  about  four  times  as  prevalent  as 
syphilis.  Unfortunately,  although  much  can  be  done 
by  treatment  of  the  gonorrhea  case,  we  have  no  swift 
and  sure  means  of  rendering  such  cases  noninfectious 
and  thus  stopping  the  spread  of  the  disease.  We  do 
have  such  remedies  'for  syphilis  in  the  arsphenamines, 
which  are  compounds  of  arsenic  with  other  chemicals 
derived  from  benzol.  These  compounds  poison  the 
spirochete  in  the  blood  and  tissues  without  injuring  die 

infected    person.    From    the 
public   health  point  of  view 
then,  the  logical  point  of  at- 
tack is  syphilis. 
The  first  sign  of  syphilis  is 


a  sore  or  lesion  at  the  point  of  cpntjctjavith  the  infection 
which  appears  twelve  to  forty  days  aJker  exposure.  It  may 
not  be  very  painful  and  may  ran  a  slow  caurse;  some-' 
times  three  to  eight  weeks.  Approximately  the  first  half 
of  this  period  is  called  the  seronegative  stage  of  syphilis, 
for  the  blood  is 


SYPHILIS 
STRIKES. 
ONE  /     OUT  OF 


not  yet  positive 
in  its  reaction  to 
the  famed  Was- 
sermann  test.  At 
this  point  the 
diagnosis  of 
syphilis  can  be 
made  readily  in 
any  good  lab- 
oratory by  the 
darkfield  test, 
which  shows  the 
squirming  cork- 
screw spirochete 
under  the  micro- 
scope. The  blood 
is  negative;  that 
is,  the  presence 
of  the  disease  is 
not  shown  by 
the  Wassermann 
test,  most  com- 
monly used  of  the  tests  for  syphilis.  If  adequate  treat- 
ment is  begun  in  this  primary  stage  the  disease  can  be 
cured  in  86  percent  of  all  cases.  If  treatment  is  delayed 
only  a  few  days  or  weeks  until  the  blood  Wassermann 
becomes  positive,  the  cures  drop  from  86  to  64  percent. 
Although  there  is  no  sharp  demarcation  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  stages,  the  second  stage  of 
classical  syphilis  is  characterized  by  skin  eruptions,  which 
may  look  like  measles,  a  food  rash,  or  a  light  case  of 
chicken  pox.  The  rash  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  falling  hair,  fever,  sores  in  the  mouth,  headaches,  in- 
digestion or  other  symptoms  ordinarily  not  connected 
with  syphilis.  This  is  the  typical  picture,  but  Earle 
Moore  of  Johns  Hopkins  says  that  in  one  man  out  of 
every  five  and  one  woman  out  of  three,  all  early  symp- 
toms are  so  evanescent  as  to  be  unrecognized.  Yet  the 
blood  Wassermann  is  positive,  and  if  this  test  were  used 
routinely  by  all  physicians  in  all  physical  examinations 
it  would  uncover  many  unsuspected  cases. 

In  practically  all  cases,  sooner  or  later  the  disease  be- 
comes latent  and  burrows  within  like  a  termite.  There 
are  no  symptoms  other  than  the  positive  Wassermann 
and  the  best  of  treatment  produces  a  satisfactory  result 
in  less  than  half  the  cases. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  two 
typical  case  histories  which  are  saddest  of  all  in  the 
grim  record  of  syphilis.  One  is  that  of  the  young  person 
who  suspects  he  may  have  been  exposed  to  syphilis  and 
goes  promptly  to  a  doctor  for  examination.  The  blood 
Wassermann  still  is  negative;  the  darkfield  test  is  not 
made;  he  is  sent  home  and  told  to  forget  about  it.  An- 
other is  that  of  the  man  or  woman  in  whom  symptoms 
are  so  mild  as  to  be  unobserved.  Nothing  at  all  is  sus- 
pected in  either  type  of  case  until  the  awful  period  at 
which  the  late  syphilis  appears:  perhaps  when  a  syphilitic 
baby  is  born;  perhaps  when  life  insurance  is  refused  be- 


cause of  organic  heart  disease.  Life  insurance  examina- 
tions, by  the  way,  do  not  include  routine  Wassermann 
tests.  Perhaps  a  sudden  heart  attack,  the  stumbling  gait 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  the  irritability  and  delusions  of 
general  paresis,  or  failure  of  vision  preceding  total 

blindness  first 
brings  k  n  o  w  1- 
edge  of  the  mad 
dog  infection 
which  has,  at 
last,  a  strangle 
hold.  Wherever 
the  germ  has 
multiplied  in  the 
body  there  the 


EVERY  10  ADULTS 


tissues  are  de- 
stroyed ;  arteries, 
brain  and  bone 
are  favorite  sites. 
Paul  O'Leary 
says  that  about 
three  out  of  five 
of  the  patients 
with  syphilis 
whom  he  sees  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic 
are  ignorant  that 
they  have  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  late  stages  syphilis  becomes  what  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier  called  "the  great  imitator"  because  it  can 
simulate  or  complicate  practically  every  condition  known 
to  internal  medicine.  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  when 
principal  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Boards 
of  England  and  Wales,  asserted  that  syphilis  ranks  with 
cancer,  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  as  one  of  the  four 
greatest  of  the  killing  diseases. 

Of  particular  significance  to  control  is  the  fact  that 
although  a  cure  requires  many  months  of  treatment,, 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  easily  made  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  infectious  and  the  arsphenamines  end  infec- 
tiousness  promptly.  Moreover,  we  know  where  syphilis 
is.  One  half  the  infections  are  in  the  age  group  twenty 
to  thirty;  more  among  men,  at  the  rate  of  6  for  every 
4  women  infected.  Four  times  as  much  in  the  cities  as 
in  rural  areas;  six  times  as  much  among  Negroes  as 
among  whites. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  which,  theoretically,  make  even 
the  eradication  of  syphilis  possible,  the  syphilis  rate  in 
this  country  is  not  declining.  In  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries syphilis  has  been  made  a  rare  disease  since  1920. 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  with  a  population  ap- 
proximately equal  to  New  York  State,  have  less  than 
1600  cases  of  syphilis  each  year.  In  April  of  last  year  by 
actual  count  among  doctors,  hospitals  and  clinics  there 
were  21,984  cases  under  treatment  in  upstate  New  York. 
In  that  one  month  1836  cases  upstate  were  diagnosed 
for  the  first  time.  In  Sweden,  with  almost  exactly  the 
same  population  as  upstate  New  York  excluding  New 
York  City,  only  431  cases  occurred  during  the  entire 
year  previous.  Just  as  here  we  find  it  difficult  to  teach 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  to  medical  students  by 
the  case  method,  because  of  their  scarcity,  so  in  Stock- 
holm and  Copenhagen  there  is  the  same  dearth  of  early 
syphilis  for  teaching  material.  For  example,  among  more 
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in  1800  births  at  the  Copenhagen  Rigshospital  each 
tar  there  are  only  two  or  three  cases  of  congenital 
philis. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Wales  the  syphilis  rate  as  shown 
admissions  to  clinics,  where  90  percent  of  all  cases 
e  treated,  has  been  cut  in  half  since  1920  and  now 
estimated  at  .52  per  thousand  of  the  population.  Only 
lout  35   percent  of  syphilis   in   the  United   States   is 
::ated  in  public  clinics,  yet  our  rate  of  clinic  admissions 
proportion  to  the  population  is  far  in  excess  'of  the 
ritish. 

Not  only  does  the  rate  of  syphilis  continue  so  high  in 
e  United  States  that  it  may  in  time  be  known  as  the 
•cat  American  disease,  but  in  addition  our  efforts  at 
ntrol  compare  unfavorably  with  the  British  and  the 
idinavian  results  because  so  small  a  percentage  of 
ses  (about  one  in  ten)   get  treatment  in  the  readily 
irable  seronegative  stage.  Half  of  these 
ises  are  not  recognized  until  more  than 
year  after  infection;   and  even  when 
liagnosed  84  percent  lapse  before  their 
ourse  of  treatment  is  completed! 

The  reasons  for  this  lag  in  our  own 

performance  lie  neither  in  lack  of  medi- 

•l:al  skill  in  this  country  nor  in  a  failure 

wo  appreciate  the  value  of  public  health. 

since  1900  our  tuberculosis  rate  has  been 

ut  two  thirds,  for  example;  our  diph- 

Hhcria  rate  by  nine  tenths;  and  the  ty- 

•phoid    rate    practically    to    a    vanishing 

•point.  But  we  have  not  attacked  syphilis 

j  as  we  have  attacked  these  and  the  many 

thcr  plagues  we  have  conquered.  For 

:he  most  part  we  have  been  content  with 

wishful  thinking. 

First  and  foremost  among  American 
handicaps  to  progress  against  syphilis  is 
the  widespread  belief  that  nice  people 
ilon't  talk  about  syphilis,  nice  people 
don't  have  syphilis,  and  nice  people 
shouldn't  do  anything  about  those  who 
lave  syphilis.  Until  very  recently  there 
was  little  or  no  discussion  of  syphilis  as 
,i  public  health  menace.  When  other  dis- 
s  were  mentioned  in  radio  health 
:alks  the  very  word  syphilis  was  omitted 
by  command  of  the  broadcasting  com- 
pany. Only  within  a  year  or  two  has  the 
word  appeared  in  the  headlines  of  metro- 
politan newspapers. 

An  interesting  example  of  our  ostrich- 
like  attitude  about  syphilis  was  that  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  are  censors  of  all  mo- 
tion pictures  shown  in  the  state  as  well 
as  supervisors  of  public  education.  In 
•3  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation adapted  from  the  German  an  ex- 
cellent moving  picture  shown  under  the 
title  of  Damaged  Lives  and  designed  to 
educate  highschool  students  as  to  the 
venereal  diseases.  It  was  not  offensive  to 
good  taste  nor  to  the  principles  of  peda- 
gogy, but  its  public  showing  in  the  State 


of  New  York  was  forbidden  by  the  Regents.  In  New 
England  and  a  few  other  states  the  picture  was  shown 
freely.  Elsewhere  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  Regents 
prevailed. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  this  picture  had  been  shown 
we  might  have  had  less  difficulty  with  epidemics  of 
venereal  diseases  in  New  York  highschools.  Several 
outbreaks  were  so  bad  that  local  authorities  applied  to 
the  State  Department  of  Health  for  assistance  in  sup- 
pressing them. 

With  free  discussion  forbidden  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  teach  people  to  avoid  syphilis,  to  look  out  for 
early  symptoms,  and  to  get  treatment  when  such  symp- 
toms are  observed.  It  has  been  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  adequate  public  funds  for  active  control  along 
lines  proven  so  successful  in  the  reduction  of  tubercu- 
losis, for  example,  where  the  medical  problems  actually 
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are  more  difficult  than  in  syphilis.  In  fact,  we  can  treat 
five  cases  of  syphilis  for  what  it  costs  to  treat  one  case 
of  tuberculosis. 

In  addition,  philanthropists  have  been  afraid  to  donate 
funds  for  research  in  syphilis,  though  such  funds  have 
been  readily  available  for  almost  every  other  cause  under 
the  sun  from  leprosy  to  whooping  cough.  By  the  same 
token,  legislators  have  been  loathe  to  appropriate  for  it. 
Yet  if  they  only  realized  it,  such  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  hold  our  public  purse  strings  is  amusingly 
significant  to  most  doctors  acquainted  with  syphilis. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  psychologist  of  parts  as  well 
as  a  syphilologist,  put  it  rather  concretely  when  he  said: 

Some  day  people  will  learn  that  it  is  not 
the  man  who  wants  to  do  something  about 
syphilis  who  has  led  an  unrighteous  life. 
Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  fel- 
low who  once  has  had  a  venereal  disease 
and  wants  to  forget  it  is  the  one  who  looks 
down  his  nose  at  you  when  you  suggest  that 
humanity  as  well  as  common  sense  demands 
action  against  this  most  preventable  of 
plagues.  Scratch  a  scamp  who  is  too  sancti- 
monious to  say  syphilis  and,  usually,  you 
find  an  ex-syphilitic! 

For  example,  not  long  ago  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  through  a  mid-western 
hospital  I  was  brought  to  a  room 
where  I  might  see  in  operation  their 
"fever  machine,"  a  box-like  contrivance 


in  which  the  patient  undergoes  a  very  high  artificially 
induced  fever  for  a  period  of  hours.  This  is  a  new  treat- 
ment for  general  paralysis  and  for  the  stubborn  arthritis 
arising  from  an  old  gonorrhea. 

The  patient  was  no  more  comfortable  than  we  should 
expect  of  one  undergoing  a  temperature  of  about  106° 
F.,  but  two  nurses  were  standing  by  solicitously  to  lay  ' 
cold  compresses  on  his  fevered  brow,  to  let  him  sip  ice- 
water  and  whiskey  through  a  straw,  to  watch  his  blood 
pressure  and  pulse,  and  to  make  sure  he  had  every  at- 
tention possible  for  a  completely  successful  result. 
Quite  by  chance  I  happened  to  glance  at  his  face  and 
discovered  him  to  be  very  well  known  to  me.  He  is  the 
head  of  a  great  industry  and  member  of  many  financial 
and  industrial  boards.  To  anyone  who  knows  the 
amount  of  syphilis  among  men  of  fifty  or  over  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  seeing  the  man  there;  yet  it 
interested  me  particularly  because  only  a  few  weeks 
before  I  had  heard  him  inveighing  at  length  against  the 
rank  uselessness  and  wastefulness  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
grants-in-aid  to  states  by  means  of  which  we  hope  to 
launch  needed  syphilis  control  work  in  states  like  his 
own,  where  only  men  with  money  can  get  fever  treat 
ment,  or  any  treatment,  for  syphilis. 

Another  great  factor  in  our  sluggishness  about  syphilis 
is  the  attitude  of  a  large  group  of  citizens,  many  oi 
them  public  spirited  women,  who  honestly  believe  tha 
only  commercial  prostitutes  and  their  clients  are  in 
volved  in  this  problem. 

"This  being  the  case,"  they  say,  "why  trouble  our 
selves  about  it?  The  victims  of  syphilis  get  no  more 
than  they  deserve.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  as  it  al 
ways  has  been.  Why  should  we  pay  taxes  to  alleviate 
this  situation?" 

The  answer  to  that  challenge  is  three-fold.  In  the  firs 
place,  these  citizens  already  are  paying  more  taxes  foi 
the  care  of  neglected  syphilis  than  it  would  cost  therr 
to  make  syphilis  as  rare  a  disease  as  in  Sweden.  Tota 
tax  costs  are  appalling  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  th< 
feebleminded,  the  blind,  the  unemployable,  the  crim 
inal,  the  degraded,  and  the  delinquent  whose  conditioi 
results  directly  from  syphilis  itself  and  indirectly  as  th< 
social  result  of  families  shattered  by  syphilis. 

Second,  they  are  wrong  who  look  at  syphilis  as  ex 
clusively  a  corollary  of  organized  vice.  No  one  wouk 
deny  that  most  prostitutes  are  diseased  and  that  prosti 
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iciuii   adds  a   tremendous   momentum  to  the  syphilis 
roblem.  Yet  any  good  syphilologist  could  tell  you,  if 
lc  would — -especially  those  who  practice  under  the  guise 
1  dermatologist  and  neurologist  among  the  well-to-do — 
L\at  not  infrequently  the  delusions  of  grandeur  arising 
jom  early  paresis  result  in  the  lack  of  judgment  which 
ramids  watered  stock  upon  watered  stock,  ruthlessly 
isregards  stockholders'  interests  and  is  responsible  for. 
y  of  the  business  tragedies  we  experience, 
urther,  even  granted  the  hypothesis  that  syphilis  were 
:servoir  of  disease  in  the  one  lowest  social  class  of  the 
ulation,  epidemiologists — that  is,  scientists  who  trace 
movements  of  disease  among  the  people — insist  that 
disease  always  filters  through  to  the  strata  of  popula- 
above  it.  For 
pie,  the  excess 
rculosis    mor- 
,ty   among   the 
te    population 
several  southern 
:es   probably   is 
use  of  domes- 
and    personal 
ices     rendered 
ihem  by  Negroes 
with  an  abnormal- 
ly high  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis. 

Outrageous  as  it 
may  seem,  few  of 
our  young  men 
and  women  past 
the  age  of  twenty- 
one  have  never 
been  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  syphilis. 
Remember  that  a 
kiss  may  carry  the 
germ.  In  an  east- 
ern state  recently 
one  of  our  health 

officers  traced  sev-  "  KKXM  s""s"cs-  ** 

enteen     cases     of 
syphilis     infection 

a  party  at  which  kissing  games  were  played  and  in 
ich  two  infected  but  socially  desirable  young  men 
icipated. 

A.    Nelson,    of    the    Massachusetts    Health    De- 
em says  that  "the  number  of  innocently  infected 
en   and   congenitally    infected    children   is   legion, 
innocent   infections   are   avoidable   and   congenital 
syphilis  utterly  inexcusable."  From  my  own  findings  I 
uld  estimate  that  half  of  all  syphilis  infections  have 
acquired  innocently.  Of  the  other  half,  acquired  in 
ery,  most  syphilologists  believe  that  the  commercial 
titute  and  the  clandestine  love  affair  probably  con- 
iute  an  equal  share. 

>uppose,  too,  we  try  to  get  a  detached  viewpoint  about 
stitution  itself.  Although  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  pro- 
ions,  among  the  barbarous  peoples  prostitution  did 
not  exist.  Unfortunately,  as  people  moved  toward  civili- 
zation the  morals  of  women  improved  faster  than  those 
of  men.  Various  reasons,  both  ethical  and  amoral,  have 
been  assigned  for  this:  among  them  are  the  develop- 
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tnent  of  the  idea,  as  among  certain  Orientals  and  me- 
dieval Europeans,  of  woman  as  the  property  of  man, 
and  consequently  more  valuable  property  when  unavail- 
able to  any  other  man;  the  transition  into  family  life 
from  that  of  the  tribe  and  clan;  the  loss  of  caste  for 
the  woman  who  failed  to  conform  to  the  demand  of 
chastity  made  by  the  monogamous  family,  and  the  fear  of 
conception  by  the  clandestine  non-conformist.  Whatever 
the  causes  for  the  double  standard  of  morals,  however, 
and  its  encouragement  to  commercial  prostitution,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  our  present  trend  to  a  single  standard  un- 
happily is  more  in  the  direction  of  the  old  male  standard 
of  promiscuity  rather  than  toward  the  woman's  standard 
around  which  was  built  the  monogamous  marriage. 

Moreover,  the  ex- 
tensive use  of 
contraceptives  has 
removed  the  inhi- 
bitions of  those 
restrained  by  fear 
rather  than  moral- 
ity. That  this  has 
altered  perceptibly 
the  concept  of  seg- 
regated vice  was 
crudely  indicated 
in  a  comment 
made  by  an  old 
prostitute  taken  in 
a  recent  raid,  who 
confided  to  the  re- 
ligious worker 
visiting  her  in  the 
detention  home 
that  business  was 
terrible  since  she 
had  so  much  vol- 
unteer and  part 
time  competition. 
The  present  sta- 
tus of  the  unsavory 
situation  is  that 
civilized  nations 
one  by  one  have 

dropped  the  effort  to  regulate  prostitution  and  thereby 
control  venereal  disease,  and  have  adopted  the  method 
of  repressing  organized  vice,  largely  by  taking  away  the 
profits  from  it.  The  effort  to  control  syphilis  by  exami- 
nation of  prostitutes  as  it  has  been  tried  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  even  now  is  occasionally  advocated 
in  the  United  States,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  even 
that  25  percent  of  the  syphilis  problem  affected  by  com- 
mercial prostitution. 

I  would  be  far  from  having  you  think  that  it  is  not 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  in  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  education  of  our  young  people  to  de- 
cent living  through  all  means  at  the  command  of  church, 
school,  state  and  voluntary  agency.  I  am  whole-heartedly 
an  advocate  of  every  effort  in  this  direction,  yet  I  feel 
that  we  are  criminally  careless  if  we  rest  our  case  for 
the  control  of  syphilis  solely  upon  such  effort.  When  it 
is  not  possible  to  reach  an  objective  by  one  approach 
it  is  good  strategy  to  try  another.  After  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  moral  results  attained  through  our  reform  efforts 
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to  date,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  control  syphilis  by  making  Wassermann  tests 
routinely  for  the  age  groups  needing  it,  and  seeing  that 
treatment  is  obtained  by  all  who  require  it,  than  it  is  to 
alter  the  way  of  life  of  a  people. 

For  this  must  be  made 
clear  about  syphilis:  The 
hope  of  control  lies  in 
breaking  the  chain  of  in- 
fection at  its  weakest  link 
— the  early  case.  From  the 
public  health  point  of 
view  it  is  not  necessary  to 
corral  all  prostitutes  or 
even  to  effect  a  cure  in 
each  individual  suffering 
with  syphilis.  It  is  our 
very  definite  responsibil- 
ity, however,  to  reach  each 
case  promptly;  to  render 
that  case,  its  source  and 
all  contacts  noninfectious ; 
and  to  treat  all  syphilitic 
pregnant  women,  for  we 
can  absolutely  prevent  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
mother  to  child.  This  is  the  only  way  to  bring  the  dis- 
ease under  control  in  its  epidemic  aspect,  which  is  u 
primary  public  health  responsibility  of  the  states  and 
federal  government. 

The  pitifully  spectacular  cases  of  syphilis  are  apt  to  be 
the  late  cases — the  blind  man  with  his  stick,  the  white- 
faced  invalid  with  damaged  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
the  derelict  whose  face  is  eaten  by  great  sores,  the  homi- 
cidal maniac  behind  barred  windows.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, can  no  longer  infect  others.  What  can  be  done  for 
them — and  25  to  30  percent  complete  remissions  are 
possible  even  among  insane  paralytics — is  largely  by 
way  of  alleviation.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  such 
cases  should  be  widely  publicized  to  develop  mass  fear 
—even  panic  about  syphilis.  They  argue  for  the  useful- 
ness of  such  a  syphilophobia,  which  admittedly  will 
create  some  neurotics  and  aggravate  some  already 
strained  family  relationships,  but  also  may  uncover 
unsuspected  cases  of  syphilis,  bring  others  under  treat- 
ment, and  render  them  noninfectious.  Moreover,  unlike 
our  current  syphilis-ignorance,  syphilophobia  never 
killed  anyone,  never  brought  a  handicapped  child  into 
the  world,  never  infected  an  innocent  person. 

Since  our  own  approach  to  syphilis  has  accomplished 
so  little,  there  has  been  much  discussion  concerning 
the  applicability  to  the  American  problem  of  methods 
used  successfully  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  Scandinavia  the  outstanding  principle  in  the  pro- 
gram of  syphilis  control  is  that:  "All  persons  infected 
with  syphilis  have  a  right  to  demand  free  treatment 
but  equally  are  obliged  to  submit  to  treatment."  In  put- 
ting this  principle  to  work  four  "musts"  are  clearly 
prescribed  through  law  and  regulation:  All  cases  must 
be  reported.  All  cases  must  take  treatment.  Treatment 
must  be  available  to  all  infected.  If  desirable  for  the 
protection  of  contacts,  patients  must  be  hospitalized. 

From  the  social  point  of  view,  moreover,  several  fac- 
tors work  for  the  effectiveness  of  their  control  program. 
For  one  thing,  people  are  not  afraid  to  talk  about  syphi- 
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Today's  Job 

1 .  Find  syphilis.     The  obscure  cases  will  never  be  found  in 

time  except  by  the  Wassermann  dragnet. 
8.  Treat  syphilis  promptly.     A  few  days'  delay  may  mean 

failure  of  treatment. 

3.  Examine  for  syphilis  the  family  and  all  other  contacts  of 
the  syphilis  patient. 

4.  Prevent  the  birth  of  syphilitic  babies  by  requiring  blood 
tests  before  marriage  and  early  in  each  pregnancy. 

5.  Teach  syphilis.     The  facts  about  it  must  be  known  to  all 
the  people. 


lis  in  Scandinavia.  The  people  everywhere  understand 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  lor  trcatincm  .UK 
for  treatment  of  contacts.  There  is  abundant  publiat\ 
as  to  hours,  dates,  and  places  where  treatment  is  avail- 
able. For  example,  in  the  main  square  of  Copenhagen,  i 

along  with  advertisem 
of      department      stores. 
movie  nouses,  parks  and 
other    attractions    of   thej 
city,  is  posted  the  list  of. 
names,  places  and  hours 
of    all    venereal    di 
clinics. 

Another  factor  in 
working  out  of  the 
dinavian  control  prol 
is  the  fact  that  doctor: 
there  are  held  in  greatei 
esteem  than  in  our  owr 
country.  Although  then 
are  not  such  extremes  o 
wealth  and  poverty  a 
here,  they  are  relative!' 
higher  up  in  the  financia 
and  social  scale.  Their  recommendations  are  followed 
Also  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Scandinaviai 
peoples  are  homogeneous,  literate  and  law-abiding.  Al 
though  Sweden,  for  example,  is  a  kingdom,  the  Swedisl 
people  are  far  more  accustomed  than  ours  to  cooperatioi 
with  government  agencies  for  social  results.  In  socia 
legislation  they  are  a  generation  ahead  of  us.  They  an 
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ss  afraid  of  government  than  we  be- 
luse  they  have  learned  how  to  use  their 
ivernment  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
e  whole  people,  not  a  privileged  class. 
In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
•\e  whole  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
ic  abundance  of  good  treatment  which 
free  to  all.  There  is  no  compulsion  to 
ke  treatment.  Yet  treatment  centers  are 
i  accessible  and  the  treatment  is  so  good 
tat,  although  the  rate  of  decline  is  not 
>mparable   with   that   of   Scandinavian 
>untries,  where  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
ike  treatment,  nevertheless  the  number 
E  new  clinic  admissions  annually   has 
een  cut  from  40,000  to  20,000  since  1920. 
What  is  the  actual  status  of  case  find- 
ig  and  early  treatment  in  our  own  coun- 
ry?    It    can    be    summarized    in    three 
•ords:    scattered,    sporadic,    and    inade- 
uate.  What,  then,  are  the  specific  steps 
ugh  which  we  may  hope  to  reverse 
trend  of  syphilis  in  the  United  States 
ing  our  generation? 
There  is  very  general  agreement  con- 
:erning  action  needed  for  effective  syphi- 
control:    It    would    involve    a    vast 
:ension    and    improved    efficiency    of 
vhat  we  now  do  to  find  and  treat  people 
ivho  have  syphilis.  In  getting  under  treat- 
nent  people  who  have  been  exposed  to 
.yphilis — that  is  the  families  and  other 
>ersonal   contacts   of  syphilis   patients — 
and  in  organizing  a  far-flung  coherent 
and    effective   educational   campaign,    it 
.vould  be  necessary  to  plan  almost  from 
he  ground   up.   From   a   public   health 
viewpoint,  the  methods  are  simple.  If  we 
can  free  our  minds  of  the  medieval  con- 
cept that  syphilis  is  the  just  reward  of 
sin;  if  we  can  deal  with  it  and  discuss  it 
.is  we  would  any  other  highly  commu- 
nicable disease,  highly  dangerous  to  the 
individual  and  burdensome  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  choice  as  to  method. 
How  do  we  treat  a  case  of  bubonic  plague  when  it 
occasionally  appears  in  our  ports?  Yellow  fever?  Small- 
pox?  Or  even  the  more  prevalent  infantile  paralysis? 
Though   the   medical   procedures   involved   are   utterly 
different  in  each  of  these  diseases,  health  officials  and 
ivate  physicians  alike  are  geared  to  speed  in  the  pro- 
ion  of  others  from  the  infected  case  and  to  the  hu- 
ic  and   immediate  provision   of   treatment  for   the 
lent.  There  is  no  badgering  of  the  patient  because  he 
ias  been  so  ignorant  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  ac- 
quired the  disease;  no  indifference  as  to  where  he  may 
have  contracted  it  or  to  whom  he  might  have  given 
it  before  the  disease  was  recognized;  and  no  wrangling 
about  whether  he  can  or  cannot  pay.  This  always  is  ad- 
:ed  later. 

>yphilis  does  a  hundred  times  as  much  damage  an- 
ly  as  poliomyelitis,  for  example;  yet  we  can  cure 
of  it.  We  still  do  not  know  how  to  cure  poliomye- 
litis, only  how  to  mitigate  it.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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syphilis  was  the  "great  pox"  as  contrasted  to  smallpox. 
Yet  health  departments  everywhere  have  been  concen- 
trating their  major  efforts  on  the  plagues  which  now  are 
minor.  If  private  physicians  and  health  officers  once  get 
the  idea  of  urgency  in  their  handling  of  early  syphilis 
cases,  detailed  methods  of  procedure  will  be  easy  to  work 
out.  Patients  and  contacts  of  patients  must  be  required 
to  take  treatment  immediately:  both  for  their  own  sakes, 
since  the  possibility  of  complete  cure  is  so  high  in  the 
seronegative  state  of  syphilis;  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
community,  which  must  be  protected  against  syphilis 
infection.  Patients  must  stay  under  treatment  until  they 
can  no  longer  transmit  the  disease. 

In  estimating  what  we  may  borrow  from  the  methods 
of  others  in  reducing  syphilis,  I  should  emphasize  the 
Scandinavian  principle  which  obligates  the  patient  to 
take  treatment  as  it  does  the  state  to  provide  such  treat- 
ment. The  gravity  of  syphilis  and  its  danger  to  the 
community  make  this  principle  as  inevitable  for  syphi- 
lis, I  believe,  as  for  leprosy  or  (Continued  on  page  442) 
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Girls  feed  the  mangles  in  the  Brooklyn  laundry  which  refused  to  pay  women  workers  the  minimum  wage  set  for  the  industry 


Acme 


Due  P 


ue  rrocess 

BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


IT  is  hard  to  realize  that  an  extra  $4.88  could  be  so 
important,  to  Anna  who  lives  in  the  Bronx  and 
works  in  Brooklyn,  or  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  To  Anna  and  her  mother,  $4.88  is 
the  difference  between  "getting  along"  and  "going  on 
relief."  Justice  Butler,  who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  and  his  four  associates  who  concurred,  are  not 
primarily  concerned  with  the  amount  in  Anna's  pay 
envelope  on  Saturday  night.  These  gentlemen  see,  as 
their  responsibility,  Anna's  freedom  of  contract.  In  hold- 
ing that  the  State  of  New  York  has  no  right,  under  a 
Minimum  Wage  Law,  to  assure  Anna  that  she  will 
not  receive  "less  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
the  service  rendered"  in  the  laundry  where  she  works, 
the  five  learned  judges  were  intent  only  on  protecting 
Anna  and  her  employer  from  "legislative  abridgement 
of  that  freedom."  Studying  their  decision,  it  is  clear  that 
this  majority  of  the  Court  fails  to  realize  how  necessity 
ties  Anna's  hands  in  her  bargaining,  or  why  that  $4.88 
is  important  not  only  to  Anna  but  to  the  community  in 
which  she  lives.  Further,  having  decided  a  year  ago  that 
the  federal  government  cannot  constitutionally  protect 
wage  earners  against  exploitation,  and  now  ruling  that 
such  matters  are  also  outside  the  authority  of  the  state, 
the  Court  creates  an  area  where  the  public  cannot  func- 
tion to  protect  the  weak.  Thirty-one  cents  an  hour  or  ten 
—fourteen  dollars  a  week  or  seven — it  is  all  up  to  Anna. 
She  has  "freedom  of  contract." 
And  Anna  is  no  symbol.  There  is  an  actual  Anna, 
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eighteen  and  pretty,  with  the  warm,  colorful  prettiness 
of  her  Italian  peasant  ancestry.  Since  she  left  school  she 
has  worked  in  a  laundry.  Among  the  million  women 
wage  earners  in  New  York,  more  than  22,000  work  in 
laundries,  three  quarters  of  them  in  Greater  New  York, 
the  rest  "upstate."  And  while  many  of  New  York's  two 
thousand  laundries  are  big  modern  plants,  the  laundry 
industry  has  hundreds  of  small  units,  many  of  them 
operating  on  a  shoestring.  As  in  so  many  fields,  the 
conscientious  employer  is  up  against  the  conscienceless 
competitor  who  reduces  wages  in  order  to  undercut 
prices  and  thus  gain  an  advantage  in  "getting  business." 
Anna  was  one  of  nine  girls  employed  by  the  Spotlight 
(now  re-christened  the  Bright  Light)  Laundry,  a  little 
Brooklyn  enterprise  housed  in  an  old  bottling  works  on 
the  edge  of  a  railroad  cut.  The  boiler  and  coal  bins  are 
just  inside  the  door,  the  washing  machines  behind  them, 
and  beyond  the  machines  the  girls  sort,  shake,  mangle, 
iron,  fold  and  tie  up. 

In  April  1933,  New  York  enacted  a  Minimum  Wage 
Law.  Among  the  organizations  urging  such  legislation 
were  associations  of  laundry  owners,  who  hoped  that 
the  establishment  of  a  bottom  level  below  which  wages 
could  not  legally  fall  would  eliminate  the  cutting  of 
wages — and  prices — which  was  creating  chaos  in  the 
industry.  Within  a  month  after  the  Wage  Law  was 
passed  the  State  Labor  Department,  through  its  Divi- 
sion of  Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum  Wage  had 
begun  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  earnings  of 
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women  and  children  employed  in  laundries.  This  study 
showed  that  rates  of  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  work 
ranged  from  13  to  50  cents  an  hour,  with  full  time 
weekly  wages  below  $6  in  some  plants,  above  $18  in 
others.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  women  were  receiving 
less  than  $8  for  a  week's  work,  and  half  were  receiving 
less  than  the  median  wage  for  the  industry,  $10.41.  (The 
"regular  wage"  in  the  Spotlight  Laundry  was  $10.)  The 
y  concluded: 


- 


in  appreciable  number  of  women  and  minors  in  t'he 
laundry  industry  .  .  .  are  receiving  wages  which  are  obvi- 
ously less  than  a  fair  return  for  the  services  rendered  and 
less  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  minimum  cost  of  living 
necessary  for  health.  The  existence  of  such  wages  results 
in  extreme  hardship  for  the  workers  themselves,  reduces 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live,  and  constitutes  a  serious  form  of  unfair  competition 
ist  employers  in  the  industry  who  are  attempting  to 
maintain  higher  wage  levels. 

These  findings  were  presented  to  the  first  wage  board 
^ci  up  by  the  Industrial  Commissioner  under  the  new 
Law.  The  board  unanimously  recommended  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  industry  slightly  higher  in  and  near 
New  York  City  than  upstate.  For  forty  hours  of  work, 
the  board  declared  women  should  not  receive  less  than 
$12.40  (31  cents  an  hour)  in  the  city;  $11  (27l/2  cents 
an  hour)  elsewhere.  Overtime  beyond  forty-five  hours 
was  to  be  paid  at  one  and  a  half  times  the  minimum, 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  women  and  minors 
king  in  New  York  laundries  the  board's  proposal 
nt  a  20  percent  increase  in  pay. 
he  Law  provided  two  types  of  enforcement.  After 
iving  the  report  of  a  wage  board,  the  Industrial 
mmissioner  was  empowered  to  issue  first,  only  a  di- 
rectory order,  "directing"  employers  in  the  industry  to 
pay  not  less  than  the  minimum  scale  determined  by  the 
board.  Nine  months  later,  after  public  hearings,  the 
Commissioner  could,  at  his  discretion,  make  the  wage 
order  mandatory.  An  employer  violating  a  directory  or- 
der was  subject  only  to  the  publication  of  his  misdeeds 
by  the  State  Labor  Department.  But  the  employer  who 
failed  to  comply  with  a  mandatory  order  was  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50 
nor  more  than  $200  and  imprisonment  of  ten  to  ninety 
ys  for  each  employe  underpaid  and  for  each  week  in 
ich  a  violation  of  the  wage  order  occurred, 
'ne  month  after  the  directory  order  went  into  effect, 
investigation  by  the  Di- 
ion  of  Women  in  Indus- 
showed  that  the  median 
je  of  women  laundry 
>rkers  had  increased  from 
$10.41  to  $12.12  a  week, 
while  average  hours  of  work 

had  decreased  from  45  to  40.  A  check  of  individual  earn- 
ings showed  that,  of  952  women  of  whom  the  Bureau 
had  records  both  before  and  after  the  wage  order  went 
into  effect,  13  percent  were  working  at  the  same  rates, 
5  percent  had  had  cuts,  81  percent  had  higher  wages  in 
ivember   than   they   had   received   in   May.   The   in- 
ses  ranged  as  high  as  22  cents  an  hour.  Of  the  89 
men  who  received  more  than  the  state  minimum  in 
May,  only  5  had  had  their  wages  reduced  to  the  mini- 

tm  rate  in  November.  In  other  words,  the  minimum 


This  is  what  the  latest 
Supreme  Court  means— 
stitutional  law,  but  of 
works  in  a  laundry  and 
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wage  was  not  being  made  the  maximum  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months,  individual  workers,  labor 
organizations,  employers'  associations,  civic  groups 
urged  that  the  directory  order  be  given  teeth,  and  ac- 
cordingly, after  the  required  public  hearings,  Mandatory 
Order  No.  1  was  issued,  effective  August  6,  1934. 

IN  less  than  a  month,  the  Division  of  Women  in  In- 
dustry and  Minimum  Wage  met  Anna.  It  hap- 
pened this  way.  Under  the  directory  order,  there  had 
been  instances  of  non-compliance,  more  in  Greater  New 
York  than  in  the  rest  of  the  state,  more  in  Brooklyn 
than  in  other  boroughs.  Usually  explanations  by  the  in- 
spectors resulted  in  compliance.  After  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod for  adjustment,  employers  whose  payroll  records 
showed  that  they  were  persistently  disregarding  the 
wage  order  were  summoned  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
missioner. Of  510  laundrymen  so  summoned,  during  the 
period  of  the  directory  order,  89,  the  majority  of  them 
from  Brooklyn,  continued  to  pay  less  than  the  minimum 
wage,  and  their  names  and  addresses  were  widely  pub- 
licized as  sub-standard  employers. 

An  inspector,  making  the  rounds  of  Brooklyn  laun- 
dries after  the  Mandatory  Order  went  into  effect,  found 
the  records  of  the  Spotlight  so  carelessly  kept  that  the 
number  of  hours  worked  did  not  clearly  appear.  Ques- 
tioning the  girls,  the  inspector  learned  that  for  their 
last  week's  work  of  forty-seven  hours  they  had  been 
paid  $10  instead  of  the  $14.88  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled under  the  Wage  Law.  Joseph  Tipaldo,  the  man- 
ager, said  it  was  just  a  misunderstanding  and  ordered 
the  bookkeeper  to  give  $4.88  to  each  girl.  Five  days  later 
the  inspector  returned  to  the  Spotlight.  "We  didn't  get 
the  money,"  the  girls  reported.  Tipaldo  blamed  the 
bookkeeper.  That  very  afternoon  it  would  be  fixed  up. 
At  three  o'clock  the  inspector  came  back.  As  he  went 
through  the  plant  with  the  manager  distributing  envel- 
opes containing  $4.88  each  he  met  one  girl  with  her  hat 
on,  ready  to  leave.  "Little  Anna"  didn't  feel  well,  the 
manager  explained;  he  had  told  her  to  go  home.  With 
the  inspector's  eye  upon  him,  Tipaldo  handed  Anna 
$4.88  and  she,  like  the  other  girls,  signed  a  receipt. 

Two  days  later  the  Enforcement  Bureau  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum  Wage,  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  revealed  that  the  inspector  had 
seen  only  the  first  act  in  the  $4.88  drama  at  the  Spotlight : 

Gentlemen:   One  of  your  in- 

decision    Of   the    U.S.        specters   visited   the   plant  of 

-not   in    terms    of  Con-        the     Spotlight     Laundry,     at 

life    for   a    girl    who       ™lr*1     St"     ****• .  He 

.        .  j    lil       L  checked       on      the      salones 

for  thousands  like  her       (which  are  j10  per  week  of 

about  50  hrs.)  and  found  that 

we  were  underpaid  $4.88  per  week.  He  made  the 
propriedor  pay  the  employees  this  shortage,  and  each 
and  every  employee  signed  a  slip  of  paper  in  sight  of  the 
inspector  for  the  $4.88.  This  procedure  happened  on  Aug. 
22  at  about  3  o'clock.  At  4  o'clock  the  prop,  send  the  book- 
keeper around  the  plant  to  collect  back  the  $4.88.  Of  course 
we  all  had  to  surrender  the  money  for  fear  of  losing  our 
jobs.  .  .  . 

•  Won't  you  please  investigate  this  matter  as  most  of 
the  employees  find  it  difficult  to  support  themselves  on 
$10  per  wk.  Thanking  you  for  your  fairness.  ANONYMOUS. 
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Another  anonymous  letter,  [see  facsimile],  corroborated 
the  first  complaint  and  added  that  for  the  following 
week  Tipaldo  paid  his  workers  $10,  though  they  had 
worked  forty-eight  hours,  which  entitled  them  to  not 
less  than  $15.35.  Two  inspectors  then  went  to  the  Spot- 
light Laundry.  This  time  Tipaldo's  excuse  was  his 
status.  He  was  only  the  manager.  Yes,  he  was  in  full 
charge.  But  the  state  ought  to  do  business  with  the 
owner,  not  the  manager. 

The  inspectors,  with  Tipaldo's  consent,  took  possession 
of  the  manager's  tiny  office.  They  called  in  each  girl 
to  talk  with  them  alone.  All  but  one  of  them  said 
that  she  had  had  to  give  back  the  $4.88.  All  had  been 
paid  $10  the  next  week,  all  except  Anna.  "You  see,  I'm 
younger,"  she  explained  (Anna  was  then  16),  "I  only 
make  $7.  The  first  time  the  inspector  came,  why  Joe 
(Tipaldo),  he  had  me  hide.  The  next  time,  he  told  me 
to  put  on  my  things  and  go  home.  But  the  inspector,  he 
met  me  going  out,  and  then  the  boss,  he  gave  me  $4.88 
and  I  went  on  home. 

"The  next  morning  Joe  said  to  me 'Where's  that  $4.88?' 
'Why,  I  took  it  home,'  I  said.  'Wasn't  it  my  money?' 
'Oh,  don't  be  a  nut,  Anna,'  he  said, 
'Where  is  it?'  'Why,  I  thought  it 
was  mine,  by  the  new  Law.  I  took 
it  home  to  Mama.'  I  was  nearly 
bawling— I  didn't  have  that  $4.88 
to  give  back.  But  Joe  said,  'Never 
mind — I'll  hold  it  out  of  your  pay 
next  time.'  So  that's  what  he  did. 
My  pay  was  $2.12  Saturday.  Mama 

went  to  the  relief  or  how  would  we 
eat  this  week?" 
A  paragraph  of  Section  565  of  the 

State  Labor  Law  under  which  an 

employer  may  be  penalized  for  dis- 
charging  an   employe   who   testifies 

against  him  was  read  to  each  girl 

and   to  Tipaldo.  Not  one  girl  was 

"let  out"  by  the  Spotlight. 
The  next  week  the  payroll  showed 

a  wage  of  $13.64,  which  was  exactly 

right   for   the   time   worked.   There 

had  been   no  "kick  back,"  Tipaldo 

declared.  An  inspector  was  sent  to 

the     girls'  •  homes.     The     Division 

learned  that  each  girl  was  now  asked 

to  endorse  a  weekly  check  without 

seeing  the  face.  "Here,  sign  this  for 

your    pay,    we'll    get    it    cashed    for 

you."  She  was  paid  $10  in  cash.  The 

checks,  subpoenaed   from   the  bank 

by    the   office   of   Attorney   General 

Bennett,  were  made  out  for  $13.64 

or  $14.88  or  whatever  the  wage  order 

required   for  the  time  worked  that 

week.  But  there  was  no  kick  back. 

Not  exactly! 
The  license  for  the  laundry  was  in 

the  name  of  Salvatore  Dalessandro, 

who,  it  turned  out,  was  a  real  estate 

dealer,  not  a  laundry  man.  But  the 

"real  boss"  the  girls  confided  to  the 

inspector    was    "Jimmy"    Giordano. 
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He  was  not  a  citizen,  he  claimed.  His  "papers"  wer 
not  in  order.  He  himself  could  not  apply  for  a  laundr 
license.  But  though  the  Bureau  of  Licenses  had  neve 
heard  of  him,  at  the  Spotlight  he  was  "the  works." 

Again  and  again  "little  Anna,"  naive  but  quid 
witted,  supplied  necessary  information  to  the  State  Labo 
Department.  All  these  girls  of  exacting  jobs  and  meage  j 
leisure  spent  evenings  and  their  occasional  free  Satur 
days  talking  with  inspectors,  going  over  testimony,  mak 
ing  affidavits,  and  finally  appearing  before  the  gram 
jury.  Four  indictments  were  handed  down  against  Gi 
ordano,  the  owner;  Dalessandro,  his  agent;  Tipaldo,  hi: I 
manager;  Nicoleta  Samperisi,  his  bookkeeper;  charging 
them  with  non-payment  of  the  minimum  wage  am 
with  third  degree  forgery — falsification  of  records  t< 
conceal  the  commission  of  a  crime,  a  penitentiary  of 
fense.  Tipaldo's  lawyer  decided  to  challenge  the  con 
stitutionality  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Law.  He  took 
Tipaldo,  who  had  been  out  on  bail,  back  to  jail,  then 
brought  a  habeas  corpus  action,  declaring  his  client 
illegally  imprisoned  under  an  invalid  law.  In  March 
1936,  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  dismissing  the 


From  the  letter  of  »  Spotlight  Laundry  worker  to  the  Labor  Department 
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application  for  a  habeas  corpus  writ  was  carried  to  the 
highest  appellate  court  of  New  York.  That  court,  by  a 
four  to  three  decision,  found  the  Law  unconstitutional. 
In  a  notable  dissenting  opinion,  in  which  two  of  his 
associates  concurred,  Judge  Irving  Lehman  held  that: 
It  is  clearly  unjust  that  an  unscrupulous  employer  should 
obtain  the  services  of  his  employes  upon  payment  of  wages 
"less  than  the  value  of  the  services  rendered,"  and  that  the 
munity  should  bear  the  burden  of  his  cupidity, 
conclusion,  Judge  Lehman  reasoned: 
her  countries  with  traditions  similar  to  our  own  have 
ipted  remedies  more  drastic,  to  meet  analogous  condi- 
tions. The  restriction  upon  liberty  of  contract  is  directed 
against  a  'harmful  and  perhaps  unfair  use  of  that  liberty.  .  .  . 
Liberty  may  be  reasonably  restrained  upon  grounds  of  gen- 
welfare.  Courts  must  decide  each  case  upon  the  facts 
e  presented;  upon  the  facts  presented  in  this  case  we  do 
find  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  legislature  has  acted 
itrarily  or  transcended  the  limitations  upon  its  powers. 

few  weeks  later  five  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Justices 
med  the  finding  of  the  four  state  judges  that  the 
imum  Wage  Law   was  in  conflict   with  the  "due 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 


cess 


Joseph  Tipaldo,  unaided,  could  scarcely  have  carried 
on  this  litigation.  By  the  time  the  case  was  through  the 
state  courts  he  said  it  had  cost  $16,000.  How  these  legal 
luxuries  were  supplied  Tipaldo  is  part  of  the  story. 

Studies  made  by  the  State  Labor  Department  and  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

er  the  past  twenty  years  have  always  shown,  in  depres- 
iion  and  prosperity,  a  considerable  group  of  women  in 
New  York  earning  less  than  $5  or  between  $5  and  $10 
a  week.  Parallel  studies  of  living  costs  have  also  been 
made.  New  York  City  social  agencies  now  set  $10.25 — 
$11  as  the  "subsistence  wage"  for  a  single  woman  living 
alone.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in 
1926  held  $16.53  to  be  the  minimum  wage  on  which  a 


single  woman  could  maintain  in  New  York  City  "a 
fair  American  standard  of  living."  The  decline  in  cost 
of  living  would  make  this  wage  $13.41  today.  But  rec- 
ords of  the  Division  of  Women  in  Industry  show  that 
great  groups  of  women  in  New  York  City  earn  less 
than  $13  a  week.  For  instance: 


INDUSTRY 

Hotels  and  Restaurants 

Cotton  Ciarment 

Candy 

Paper  Box 

Hand  Bag 

Knit  Goods 

Retail  Stores 


PERCENT  UNDER 
1935 

74.1 
46.5 
44.4 
44.4 
40.7 
35.7 
28.2 


The  Welfare  Council  in  1935  set  $16  as  "the  minimum 
self-supporting  level."  Not  half  the  women  workers  in 
typical  industries  reach  that  level: 

INDUSTRY  PERCENT  UNDER  $16 

1935 


Hotels  and  Restaurants 

Candy 

Hand  Bag 

Cotton  Garment 

Paper  Box 

Retail  Stores 

Knit  Goods 


89.0 
87.4 
76.3 
72.8 
71.1 
67.4 
55.1 


Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Now  Whit? 


Under  the  Minimum  Wage  Law,  the  State  Labor 
Department  could  not  attempt  to  redress  the  balance 
between  cost  of  living  and  wages.  But  it  could  do  some- 
thing about  that  statistical  phenomenon,  the  workers 
who,  in  good  times  and  bad,  accept  from  unscrupulous 
employers  sweatshop  wages  fixed  by  the  desperate  need 
of  the  worker  not  by  the  value  of  the  work  done.  If 
it  needed  a  spur  to  its  efforts,  the  Division  of  Women 
in  Industry  had  it  in  figures  given  out  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau  showing  4254  employed  women  on  the 
relief  rolls  in  New  York  City  in  the  summer  of  1935. 
Of  these,  one  fourth  were  earning  less  than  $5  a  week, 
two  thirds  less  than  $10,  three  fourths  less  than  $12. 

After  the  laundries,  the  Division  turned  its  attention 
to  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  wage  board  for  that  in- 
dustry of  notoriously  long  hours,  low  pay  and  com- 
plicated "deductions"  worked  out  a  minimum  scale 
ranging  from  16  to  27  cents  an  hour  (and  meals)  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  work  done;  from 
$8.50  to  $9.50  a  week  for  workers  who  also  receive  "full 
board  and  lodging."  The  wage  order  was  not  issued 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  Tipaldo  case.  In  December 
1935,  the  Hotel  Gazette  published  the  proposed  wage 
scale  under  the  heading: 

MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW  CONSTITUTIONALITY  TO 

BE  TESTED  BY  N.  Y.  STATE  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH  RESTAURANT  INDUSTRY 

TO  HOTELMEN:  WHAT  WILL  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  WOMEN 

COST  YOU? 

COMPUTE  YOUR  INCREASED  PAYROLL  UNDER  ABOVE  SCALE 

Your  only  possible  escape  from  t'his  wage  scale  is  by  a 
legal  battle  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Law. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  an  assessment,  .  .  . 
of  fl.OO  per  employe  in  all  hotels  except  those  operated 
less  than  six  months  in  the  year,  (Continued  on  page  446) 
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The  Penalties  of  Maturity 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  POLLARD 


PRACTICALLY  every- 
one knows  that  trees 
do  not  grow  to  the 
sky.  The  reality  of  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  living 
objects  of  our  world  we  ac- 
cept without  question  and  without  despair.  But  almost 
no  one  is  conscious  of  the  reality  of  social  growth  and 
maturity.  Most  of  us  spent  our  youth  in  an  age  of  rapid 
expansion.  Cities  kept  growing  bigger;  every  year  there 
were  more  people,  more  farms,  more  factories,  more 
bank  deposits.  Swift  growth  became  the  measure  of  a 
successful  society,  and  today  we  think  of  recovery  not 
in  terms  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  present  but  of 
restoring  the  past. 

Individuals  who  behave  as  though  they  were  per- 
petually young  are  merely  ridiculous,  but  societies  which 
do  the  same  are  quite  likely  to  destroy  themselves.  The 
fact  of  so'cial  maturity  demands  painful  changes  in  the 
patterns  which  are  most  resistant  to  change.  In  particu- 
lar, it  affects  one  of  the  fundamental  human  desires,  the 
desire  for  security.  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  article  that  the 
extent  to  which  security  is  attained  is  the  real  cri- 
terion of  a  successful  society;  and  that  the  fact  of  ma- 
turity requires  profound  change  in  our  method  of 
providing  security  if  we  are  to  remain  a  successful 
society. 

There  is  a  law  of  growth.  It  can  be  traced  very  per- 
fectly in  the  development  of  a  pumpkin,  a  colony  of 
fruit  flies,  or  an  industry.  It  is  not  mathematically  exact 
for  it  is  affected  by  the  mutations  of  all  life,  but  it  may 
be  formulated  by  mathematical  analysis  and  its  normal 
course  accurately  plotted.  [Figure  1.]  When  growth 
represented  by  population  or  weight  or  any  other  sum 
of  effects  is  plotted  against  time  we  see  that  at  first 
growth  is  slow  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  individual 


We  are  no  longer  a  young  country,  says  this 
writer,  warning  us  that  we  must  change  our 
ways  if  the  United  States  is  to  prosper  in  its 
mature  years,  as  it  did  in  its  expansive  youth 


in  these  factors  from  year 
to  year  and  even  from 
month  to  month.  This  exact 
statistical  information  is  a 
new  and  subtle  implement 
which  may  save  us  from 
repeating  some  of  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  past. 

By  far  the  most  important  economic  factor  in  any 
society  is  the  rate  of  population  growth.  If  it  grows  very 
rapidly  it  must  press  out  from  its  frontiers  in  every  di- 
rection. A  few  years  ago  Raymond  Pearl  charted  popu- 
lation growth  in  the  United  States  and  found  that  it 
followed  very  beautifully  the  theoretical  growth  curve, 
indicating  a  stable  population  of  about  198  millions  in 
the  year  2012.  More  recently  it  became  apparent  that 
birth  control  is  altering  this  factor  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  By  the  latest  estimates  made  by  Thompson  & 
Whelpton  in  1931  [Figure  2]  we  shall  reach  a  maximum 
in  1955  and  this  maximum  will  be  about  136  million, 
or  only  about  10  million  more  than  at  present.  By  a  still 
later  estimate  made  by  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker  the  maximum 
will  be  even  less  and  it  will  be  reached  sooner. 

THE  second  most  important  economic  factor  in  a 
society  is  the  rate  at  which  it  increases  its  land 
area.  Our  utilized  land  area  expanded  rapidly  up  to 
about  thirty  years  ago  but  since  then  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion has  declined.  [Figure  3.]  Unless  our  culture  changes 
considerably  we  shall  need  no  more  land  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Of  much  greater  interest  in  current  discussion  is  the 
subject  of  technique.  About  this  there  is  a  veritable  cloud 
of  vague  and  inaccurate  ideas.  The  recent  enormous 
advance  in  technique  has  been  held  responsible  for  the 
depression,  for  declining  morality,  and  for  the  need  for  a 
new  form  of  government.  But  the  evidence  is  that 


generating  units;  it  increases  rapidly  to  a  maximum  at        growth  of  technique  reached  its  maximum  rate  thirty 
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the  half  cycle;  and  then  slows  down  until  it  ceases  alto- 
gether at  the  full  cycle  or  maturity.  Growth  fails  to 
follow  this  basic  law  only  when  some  factor  interferes 
with  the  natural  course,  as  will  be  shown  in  speaking  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  growth  of  societies,  among  many  factors  are 
three  so  important  that  they  determine  the  station  of  any 
particular  society  in  its  growth  cycle.  These  are  popula- 
tion, land  area,  and  technique.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  three  are  referable  to  a  particular  culture.  In 
Germany,  for  example,  before  the  steam  railroad  there 
was  an  essentially  mature  society,  but  the  railroad 
changed  so  completely  the  material  culture  of  this  so- 
ciety that  an  entirely  new  growth  cycle  was  started. 
But  these  startling  inventions  and  extraordinary  changes 
are  rare.  Cultures,  in  general,  change  slowly  over  very 
long  periods,  and  neglecting  some  extraordinary  muta- 
tion we  can  determine  very  accurately  the  position  on 
our  growth  cycle  of  the  factors  mentioned  above.  We  are 


years  ago.  There  is  only  one  statistical  series  of  any  value 
here,  the  notable  index  constructed  by  Warren  and  Pear- 
son showing  the  physical  volume  of  production  per 
capita.  [Figure  4.]  This  measures  the  advance  which 
earns  its  way  in  industry.  Our  greatest  rate  of  technical 
advance  was  at  least  as  far  back  as  1900.  It  may  be  that 
the  troubles  which  today  we  lay  upon  advancing  tech- 
nology are  actually  due  to  the  declining  rate  of  advance. 
One  can,  of  course,  pick  out  some  particular  industry 
and  show  recent  advances  of  astonishing  proportions. 
But  it  is  the  over-all  production  of  consumption  goods 
per  capita — in  the  culture  which  we  have  here  and  now 
—which  measures  the  success  of  our  technology.  Upon 
this  basis  also  we  approach  maturity. 

In  addition  to  these  three  fundamental  factors,  there 
are  two  corollary  factors  of  great  importance  in  gauging 
the  position  of  our  own  particular  society:  urbanization 
and  age  distribution. 

Human  societies  characteristically  become  urbanized 


developing  methods  by  which  we  can  follow  changes        to  the  greatest  extent  their  technical  progress  will  allow. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


(800  only  about  15  percent  of  our  people  did  not  live 
farms  while  today  73  percent  do  not  live  on  farms. 
This  is  apparently  very  near  the  limit  of  urbanization 
for   our    present    cultural    progress.    Almost    the    same 
figures  prevail  in  Germany,  the  one  country  of  com- 
parable technical  advancement.  Up 
to  the  last  hundred  years  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  urbanization 
(for  any  economic  unit)  was  prob- 
ably about  50  percent,  meaning  that 
one  man  on  the  land  could  support 
one  not  on   the   land.  Today  one 
an  on  the  land  can  support  four 
some  authorities  hold   that  it 
possible  for  him  to  support  from 
six  to  eight.  This  is  also  maturity 
but  it  is  maturity  of  a  new  order 
and  it  will  doubtless  present  prob- 
lems as  revolutionary  as  the  condi- 
es  which  brought  it  about, 
orty  years  ago  we  were  still  a 
ng   nation,   almost   half   under 
twenty-five.     Our     birthrate     was 
high  and  Europe  was  sending  us 
great    numbers    of    young    people. 
Today  our  birthrate  is  much  lower. 
Sanitation  and  medicine  have  saved 

ny  lives  in  the  groups  between 

nty  and  sixty,  while  the  group 
:low  five  shrinks  in  spite  of  all 
the  lives  saved.  This  year  the  age 
group  five  to  nineteen  will  de- 
crease by  200,000  while  the  group 
over  sixty  will  increase  by  400,- ' 
000.  In  1850  a  man  of  fifty  saw 
''  persons  younger  than  himself  to 
each  one  older;  today  he  will  see 
only  4  younger,  while  30  years  from 
now  he  will  see  fewer  than  3 
younger.  Where  their  security  is 
concerned  older  people  may  be- 
come very  radical  indeed,  and  as 
a  group  they  are  gaining  in  political 
power  each  year.  Further,  old  peo- 
ple modify  the  market.  They  need 
few  perambulators,  roller  skates  or 
dancing  slippers.  They  need  more 
service  and  security. 

All  these  factors  which  together 
indicate  a  state  of  national  maturity 
change  our  world  to  an  extent 
which  we  can  scarcely  realize. 
Those  economists  who  issue  bul- 
letins showing  the  course  of  busi- 
ness after  the  depressions  of  73  or 
'93  and  argue  from  them  to  our 
present  situation  are  ignoring  re- 
cent basic  change.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  men  been  able 
to  distinguish  epoch  from  episode  in  their  own  societies. 
Yet  it  is  much  more  important  for  us  to  distinguish  this 

:erence   than   it  has   been   for   any   previous  society, 

ce  our  technology  has  pushed  an  unprecedented  pro- 
portion of  us  far  from  our  food  supply,  bringing  about 
what  Stuart  Chase  illuminatingly  calls  "tenuousness." 


THE  LAW  OF  NORMAL  GROWTH 
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Top  graph,  the  course  of  normal  growth. 
Below,  the  three  fundamental  factors 
which  determine  the  present  station  of 
the  United  States  in  its  growth  cycle 
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We  fight  our  economic  battles  remote  from  our  base 
and  the  daily  fortunes  of  the  struggle  have  become 
critical  and  decisive. 

There  is  in  particular  one  complex  of  ideas  which 
departs  further  and  further  from  reality  as  we  approach 
maturity.  The  base  of  this  com- 
plex is  the  individual  desire  for 
security  and  it  materializes  as  "sav- 
ing" or  "investment."  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  present  simply  the 
mechanism  of  the  money  saving 
investment  process.  It  may  be,  as 
Sir  Josiah  Stamp  intimates,  that 
no  one  understands  it.  This  writer 
is  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that 
he  can  clarify  it  here,  but  there  are 
certain  end  points  which  may 
serve  for  our  present  purpose. 

In  colonial  days  security  for 
most  people  meant  a  salt  chest 
full  of  meat,  a  cellar  full  of  pota- 
toes, a  supply  of  dried  fruit,  and 
well  stocked  barns.  This  was  a 
tangible  security  maintained  and 
increased  by  family  labor.  Today 
security  means  a  constant  flow  of 
money,  some  definite  weekly  or 
monthly  sum.  Between  these  two 
ideas  there  is  a  deep  psychological 
difference.  Meat  and  potatoes  can- 
not be  greatly  decreased  or  increased 
by  imagination.  Money,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  certain  spurious 
reality  which  may  have  little  rela- 
tion to  genuine  security.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  tale  of  the  Ger- 
man officer's  widow  who,  during 
the  post-War  inflation,  bought  a 
straw  hat  with  her  husband's 
100,000  marks  of  life  insurance. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  show 
how  security  today  is  related  to 
social  growth  is  by  comparing  the 
past  decade  with  this  one.  Early  in 
the  1920-30  decade  we  were  reason- 
ably prosperous.  Most  of  us  were 
employed  at  fair  wages  or  salaries. 
But  the  concern  over  the  hazards 
of  old  age  was  increasingly  prev- 
alent because  we  were  rapidly  be- 
coming older.  We  did  not  have  so 
many  children;  in  fact,  there  were 
fewer  children  under  five  at  the 
end  of  the  decade  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. On  the  other  hand  there 
were  6  million  more  of  us  over  for- 
ty-five and  2  million  more  were  over 
sixty.  Several  million  of  us  had  left  farms  where  we  were 
fairly  certain  of  having  something  to  eat  and  moved  to 
cities  where  we  kept,  on  the  average,  enough  food  for 
three  days.  Fortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind  we  were 
able  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money  during  this  decade. 
Some  of  us  bought  real  estate,  some  deposited  in  banks 
or  insurance  companies;  many  bought  industrial  stocks 
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and  thus  eventually  built  factories  and  filled  them  with 
machinery.  All  together  we  saved  according  to  our  book 
records  something  like  $13  billion  in  a  year.  It  developed 
later  that  only  about  half  of  this,  or  $7  billion,  actually 
went  into  houses  or  loans  or  factories.  The  other  $6  bil- 
lion went  into  higher  prices  for  stocks,  real  estate,  and  so 
on.  Some  of  it  was  lost  through  swindles;  and  a  great 
deal  went  into  factories  which  could  not  be  operated 
profitably  and  into  buildings  which  could  not  be  rented. 
Our  concern  for  security  was  certainly  justified.  We  do 
not  blame  ourselves  at  all  for  saving,  but  only  for  our 
poor  judgment  in  picking  investments.  Everything  con- 
sidered, those  of  us  who  put  our  money  in  banks,  even 
banks  which  failed,  have  been  much  better  off  than 
others.  This  is  strange,  for  we  actually  did  need  most 
of  the  houses,  city  water  plants,  roads,  and  factories 
which  we  built  with  the  $7  billion  really  saved  each  year. 
Specifically,  we  needed  to  save  about  $1.5  billion  to 
provide  homes  for  the  1,700,000  new  people  whom  we 
had  every  year.  For  these  same  people  we  needed  to 
save  $3  billion  to  provide  them  with  city  water  systems, 
sewer  systems,  factories  to  make  the  things  which  they 
required,  and  so  on.  Then  we  improved  our  technology 
so  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  This  took  about  $2 
billion  for  new  machinery  and  for  entirely  new  indus- 
tries.. We  needed  also  about  $500  million  for  new  work- 
ing capital.  This  $7  billion  saved  in  a  year  was  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  all  of  us,  but  what  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion which  individually  we  needed  to  save  but  socially 
did  not  need?  If  we  had  not  saved  that  we  should  have 
spent  it.  We  should  have  given  gayer  parties,  bought 
more  pianos,  built  better  houses,  even  set  up  more  ade- 
quate social  services. 

Strangely  enough,  that  thrift  which  we  thought  so 
admirable  defeated  the  thing  which  inspired  it.  The  $6 
billion  not  actually  needed  for  new  facilities  went  into 
dangerous  or  useless  things.  It  served  to  shift  great  num- 
bers of  people  from  relatively  stable  locations  and  occu- 
pations into  highly  unstable  ones.  Perhaps  more  than 
anything  else  it  destroyed  the  value  of  the  $7  billion 
which  we  really  needed  to  save.  We  supposed  that  the 
Constitution  granted  us  the  right  to  save  whatever  our 
security  required.  But  the  Constitution  did  not  guaran- 
tee the  reality  of  our  savings.  Nothing  but  more  con- 
sumption can  give  reality  to  the  savings  which  we  put 
into  more  production. 

TURNING  to  the  present  decade  we  find  our  desire 
for  security  more  insistent  than  ever.  We  are  all 
much  older.  At  the  end  of  the  decade  there  will  be  3 
million  fewer  people  under  twenty  than  at  the  beginning. 
There  will  be  8  million  more  of  us  over  forty-five  and 
about  4  million  more  of  us  over  sixty.  For  several  years 
we  have  experienced  the  despair  of  insecurity.  We  have 
not  been  moving  into  cities  as  fast  as  in  the  last  decade, 
and  in  fact  some  of  us  have  moved  back  to  farms,  while 
those  who  remain  city  dwellers  have  become  much  more 
conscious  of  our  precarious  existence. 

Because  the  need  for  security  has  been  driven  home  we 
are  saving  all  the  money  we  can  spare.  Of  course  some  of 
us  have  nothing  to  save.  Still,  about  two  thirds  of  us 
have  money  and  we  are  determined  not  to  face  such  des- 
titution as  we  see  about  us.  Most  of  us  are  putting  our 
monev  into  banks  or  into  life  insurance  because  recent 


experience  convinces  us  that  this  is  the  safest  thing  ti 
do.  The  lesson  of  the  last  decade,  however,  goes  beyond 
comparison  of  banks  versus  stock.  It  should  have  taugh 
us  that  money  which  does  not  flow  into  facilities  is  inevi 
tably  lost.  If  money  piles  up  in  banks  it  must  be  gottei 
out  in  some  way  or  we  shall  fall  into  chaos.  Three  quar 
ters  of  us  must  have  money  every  day.  Government  is  tb 
only  agency  which  can  get  the  money  out  and  any  gov 
ernment  which  survives  for  a  month  must  get  it  out 
Goverment  has  two  ways  to  do  this.  First,  by  taxation 
In  our  country  this  would  be  politically  suicidal,  and  s< 
it  will  not  be  used.  The  only  other  way  is  by  borrowinj 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  now.  The  trouble  wit! 
this  is  that  it  causes  government  deficits,  which  increasi 
just  as  compound  interest  grows.  Our  money  become 
worth  less  and  less  until  eventually  it  is  lost  as  thor 
oughly  as  though  invested  in  a  Florida  swamp. 

IF  we  could  rise  above  our  individual  need  in  looking 
on  the  last  two  decades,  we  should  see  that  our  finan 
cial  system,  our  social  system,  and  even  our  morality 
must  be  related  to  our  rate  of  growth.  Year  by  year  as  th< 
individual  need  for  security  increases,  the  social  neec 
for  facilities  decreases.  (We  are  speaking  of  the  need  in 
our  present  culture,  not  in  a  culture  which  might  follow 
a  solution  of  the  security-money  saving  problem.)  This 
problem  has  been  presented  to  us  so  suddenly  that  it  u 
almost  impossible  to  think  of  it  realistically.  A  glance  al 
the  financial  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  might  help 
us.  Here  we  can  see  the  terrible  individual  struggle  for 
security  gradually  tearing  down  a  magnificent  economic 
and  social  structure.  From  Julius  Caesar's  anti-hoarding 
law  to  the  economic  chaos  of  Diocletian  we  can  trace  the 
ineffectual  legal  measures  seeking  to  resolve  the  conflict 
between  the  individual  desire  for  security  and  the  social 
need  for  facilities. 

The  moral  value  of  saving  money  is,  in  our  present 
situation,  a  particularly  insidious  and  vicious  piece  of 
nonsense.  Unless  saving  money  has  some  social  value  it 
certainly  has  little  moral  value.  But  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
learn moralities  absorbed  on  our  grandfather's  knee. 

At  this  point  in  an  article  of  this  kind  it  is  usual  to 
produce  the  white  rabbit.  There  is  no  white  rabbit.  This 
writer  has  no  new  kind  of  dollar,  no  substitute  for  capi- 
talism, no  panacea  guaranteed  to  cure  all  social  ills. 
Many  such  things  might  help  us  if  we  could  have  them, 
but  all  our  great  bourbons  object  violently  and  so  do  all 
the  little  bourbons  as  well.  Our  only  proposal  here  is  an 
exceedingly  mild  one — merely  the  suggestion  that  we 
profit  from  the  experience  of  other  democratic  countries 
which  faced  the  problem  some  time  ago.  In  the  security 
legislation  of  England,  Sweden  and  Denmark  we  can 
find  plans  in  successful  operation.  Some  of  them  have 
been  in  operation  so  long  that  we  can  get  some  idea  of 
where  they  lead.  They  teach  a  few  things  very  clearly. 

1.  Before  the  money  saving  problem  can  be  attacked  it  is 
necessary  to  solve  the  security  problem. 

2.  Security  against  the  hazards  of  old  age,  illness,  and  acci- 
dent must  be  provided  for  every  one,  not  merely  selected 
groups  of  employes. 

3.  The  available  security  fund  must  be  continuously  re- 
distributed  through  income  and   inheritance   taxation. 

4.  Outworn  or  obsolete  social  equipment  must  be  robbed 
of  its  financial  value  if  progress  is  to  continue. 

(Continued  on  page  445) 
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Sunn yside  houses  look  out  not  on  fenced-in  backyards  but  on  landscaped  gardens — the  first  community  of  the  kind  in  the  country 


Sunnyside  Up  and  Down 


BY  LOULA  D.  LASKER 


THREE  years  from  now  visitors  to  New  York's 
World's  Fair,  once  they  have  crossed  the  Williams- 
burg  Bridge  from  Manhattan  to  Long  Island,  will 
catch  glimpses  of  Sunnyside.  In  less  than  a  year  comes 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  this  pioneer 
venture  in  community  housing.  A  decade  ago  no  one 
would  have  doubted  that  the  anniversary  would  be  cele- 
brated joyously  alike  by  its  residents,  its  sponsors  and 
everybody  else  interested  in  low  cost  homes  for  people 
of  moderate  means. 

There  was  ample  reason  to  make  such  a  prediction, 
but  it  reckoned  without  the  long  drawn  struggle  carried 
on  by  a  majority  of  the  five  hundred  odd  home  buyers 
against  the  founders,  individual  investors,  and  financial 
institutions  that  put  up  imagination,  and  money  to  make 
this  social  experiment  possible.  The  New  Yorker  who 
merely  reads  headlines  about  strikes,  suits,  foreclosures 
and  evictions,  may  set  it  all  down  as  "another  worthy 
idea  debunked."  It's  not  so  simple  as  that  nor  so  final. 
It  raises  questions  as  to  the  future  in  this  country  of  semi- 
philanthropic  enterprises  of  the  sort,  and  the  place  of  the 
limited  dividend  company  in  our  housing  programs; 
more  especially  if  their  managements  are  to  be  caught 
between  the  shears  of 


we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  bulwark  of  house- 
hold security.  Here  in  sharp  focus,  is  a  small  exhibit  of 
what  has  been  happening  during  the  depression  to  sal- 
aried families  who  tried  it,  and  who  have  seen  their 
equities  wiped  out  by  the  decline  in  values. 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  one  Sunday  evening 
last  winter  I  began  my  inquiry  by  joining  the  hundred 
odd  residents  who  filed  into  the  "cabin"  in  the  park  at 
Sunnyside.  It  was  like  a  scene  in  an  old  Third  Avenue 
melodrama,  the  rain  came  pouring  down  in  torrents,  the 
wind  howled;  black  night  hung  over  the  little  building 
in  which  plans  used  to  be  laid  to  organize  clubs,  promote 
the  nursery  school,  or  devise  ways  to  get  new  members. 
The  faces  were  grim. 

Here  were  "striking"  home  owners,  who  for  almost  a 
year  had  refused  to  pay  a  cent  on  either  their  first  or 
second  mortgages.  Many  had  already  received  foreclosure 
notices;  one  or  two  awaited  eviction.  But  this,  they  told 
themselves,  was  not  an  individual  matter  but  one  that 
concerned  their  three  hundred  and  more  fellows  who, 
out  of  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  had  joined 
the  Consolidated  Home  Owners  Committee. 

The  chairman  quoted  their  legal  advisers  against  the 

concessions  offered  those 


mass  agitation  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  rigid  poli- 
cies of  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies  on  the 
other.  Furthermore  it  re- 
opens the  whole  question 
of  home  ownership,  that 


Walt  Disney  cast  the  depression  as  the  Bis  Bad  Wolf. 
Sunnyside  built  its  houses  not  of  straw  but  of  brick, 
in  gracious  surroundings  and  on  favorable  terms/  yet 
that  has  not  saved  it  from  one  of  the  most  excruciat- 
ing clashes  of  the  hard  times.  A  first-hand  appraisal 


in  arrears:  "Hold  out  long 
enough,"  he  said,  and 
"justice  will  be  done." 
Another  member  report- 
ed on  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken 
place  the  previous  week 
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— telling  how  Sunnysiders  had  picketed  the  court  house, 
and  how  their  children  had  carried  banners  proclaiming 
"We  were  born  in  Sunnyside  and  want  to  stay  in  our 
homes."  A  third  announced  that  a  picket  would  be  sta- 
tioned regularly  near  a  foreclosed  house  recently  rented, 
and  urged  that  no  one  allow  his  children  to  associate 
with  those  of  the  tenant.  The  need  for  solidarity  was 
stressed,  and  for  funds  to  keep  up  the  fight;  plans  were 
laid  for  larger  turn-outs  and  bigger  and  bitterer  placards. 
It  might  have  been  a  meeting  of  striking  miners  in  a 
company  town;  yet  here  were  lawyers,  teachers,  clerical 
workers,  and  the  rest — a  cross  section  of  middle  class 
urban  Americans  who  a  few  years  ago  had  jumped  at 
the  chance  to  buy  these  homes  on  the  fringe  of  Manhat- 
tan, made  small  down  payments  and  put  their  names  to 
the  mortgage  contracts 
covering  the  balance. 

That  was  back  in  the 
Twenties  when  there  was 
a  housing  shortage  in 
New  York  as  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 
Where  small  individual 
dwellings  could  be  bought 
on  the  outskirts,  they  sold 
at  speculative  prices  and 
neighborhood  amenities 
were  given  meager  con- 
sideration. A  fresh  ap- 
proach was  envisioned  by 
Alexander  M.  Bing,  a 
successful  real  estate  oper- 
ator in  high  class  apart- 
ments, who,  retiring  from 
business  in  his  prime,  put 
his  experience  to  civic  use. 
Familiar  with  the  British 
garden  cities  and  himself 
a  pioneer  in  regional  plan- 
ning, Mr.  Bing  organized 
the  City  Housing  Cor- 
poration "to  build  homes  and  communities  for  people  of 
moderate  means,  and  by  careful  experiment  to  improve 
house,  block  and  community  planning."  His  idea  was  to 
begin  in  a  relatively  small  way  and  move  on  through  a 
series  of  demonstrations  to  an  American  garden  city.  As 
a  practical  builder,  he  believed  such  an  undertaking 
economically  sound,  but  that  it  would  not  and  should 
not  produce  ordinary  commercial  returns.  Large  invest- 
ment would  be  required.  He  set  about  interesting  other 
public  spirited  citizens  with  the  prospect  of  return  limited 
to  6  percent  (as  against  the  10  percent  or  above,  cus- 
tomary in  realty  operations  of  the  period)  and  with  pro- 
vision that  any  surplus  cumulating  from  the  first  project 
would  be  employed  in  further  development. 

Search  was  made  for  land  for  the  initial  demonstra- 
tion; a  large  tract  of  70  acres,  equivalent  to  1095  lots  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $1,277,492,  only  about  twenty  min- 
utes by  subway  from  Times  Square.  Plans  were  prepared 
by  Clarence  S.  Stein,  well  known  architect  of  model 
housing,  former  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission on  Housing  and  Regional  Planning,  and  Henry 
Wright,  who  was  adviser  during  the  Great  War  to 
the  Shipping  Board  of  the  United  States  on  the  design  of 


Sunnyside's  564  Home  Buyers  in  1928 

Mechanics ' 1 T6 

Office  workers 79 

Tradesmen  and  owners  of  small  businesses 55 

Chauffeurs 50 

Salesmen 49 

Miscellaneous     professions — with     actors     and     authors, 

musicians  and  trained  nurses 38 

Federal,  state  and  municipal  employes 35 

Teachers '. 24 

Restaurant  workers 18 

Housewives 16 

Social  workers 16 

Architects,  draftsmen  and  engineers 14 

Domestic  servants 18 

Doctors  and  dentists 7 

Miscellaneous  occupations 24 

No  information .    11 


houses,  at  present  associate  in  the  department  of  architel 
ture,  Columbia  University,  an  expert  in  site  and  cotj 
munity  planning.  The  first  houses  were  completed 
1924;  the  community  made  up  of  1200  dwelling  units  w;l 
finished  in  four  years.  On  the  average  single,  two  ail 
three    family    houses    sold    for    $8992,    $12,735,    $18,4. 
respectively.  Only  10  percent  down  payments  were  rl 
quired,  the  remaining  90  percent  being  covered  by  fir  I 
and  second  mortgages.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  operatic;  I 
mortgage  interest,  taxes,  amortization,  water  rates,  i 
surance  and  garden  upkeep  were  collected  in  a  sing 
monthly  payment  by  City  Housing  Corporation  as  agerl 
These  payments  averaging  $67,  $98,  $139,  for  the  on 
two  and  three  family  houses  were  not  much  greater  tha 
ordinary  rent;  in  some  cases  in  fact,  less;  and  if  kept  i| 

the  home  would 
owned  clear  at  the  end  i 
twenty-one  years.  Hov 
ever  it  must  be  remen 
bered  that  throughot 
provision  had  to  I 
made  for  repairs  and  ol 
solescence. 

By  the  time  the  la 
houses  were  put  on  tl 
market  little  promotio 
or  advertising  was  nece: 
sary.  The  houses  sol 
themselves,  so  to  speal 
Of  the  group  last  buil 
over  half  were  sold  I 
friends  or  relatives  of  e: 
isting  owners.  Two  a0 
three  family  houses  wei 
bought  as  investment 
the  rent  from  tenani 
covering  most  of  th 
carrying  charges.  Thirt 
individuals  or  couple 
purchased  two  houst 
while  five  purchased  thre 
or  more  houses  involving  altogether  76  houses. 

I  remember  how  Sunnyside  looked  when  it  was  com 
pleted — designed  as  a  unit  with  the  houses  of  each  bloc 
looking  not  on  fenced-in  backyards  but  on  landscape* 
common  gardens — the  first  community  of  its  kind  ii 
the  country.  The  Corporation  presented  Sunnyside  wit! 
a  three  acre  park  contributing  to  its  upkeep  at  the  starl 
An  organization  was  formed  to  further  educational 
social  and  recreational  activities. 

By  a  turn  of  fate,  under  stress  of  hard  times,  the  com 
munity  spirit  thus  fostered  became  the  seed  bed  for  thi 
owners'  organization  once  the  strike  was  on.  The  com 
mon  greens  and  meeting  places  were  put  to  collectivi 
and  then  to  rebellious  use.  Following  the  home  owners 
their  tenants  organized  too,  to  back  them  up.  True  then 
were  owners  who  did  not  scruple  to  pocket  their  tenants 
rents  and  refuse  to  turn  in  anything  to  the  corporation 
But  among  both  owners  and  tenants  there  were  people 
who  had  lost  their  jobs  or  had  only  snatches  of  work. 
As  middleman,  the  City  Housing  Corporation  came  tc 
personify  the  forces  that  were  pushing  them  to  the  wall  i 
So  it  was  that  under  spur  of  the  leaders,  foreclosure 
sales  became  community  events  in  1935.  It  was  a  matter 
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of  local  pride  to  be  present 
when  demonstrations  were 
staged  in  front  of  the  court 
house.  Pickets  carried  ban- 
ners warning  that  "You 
can't  evict  a  whole  commun- 
ity"; and  sang  "Home  Sweet 
Home"  and  songs  impro- 
vised for  the  occasion: 

"Sumiyside  is  on  a  mortgage 
holiday, 

Sweeping  6  percent  philan- 
thropy away, 

Second  mortgagees  can't  make 
the  houses  pay, 

Although  their  sales  go  on: 

Glory  for  the  6  percenters 

Who  are  out  to  make  us 
renters, 

What  a  pity  we're  dissenters, 

We'll  stay  on  in  Sunnyside." 

Evictions  were  seized  upon 
for  demonstrations  at  Sunny- 
side  itself  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  publicity.  A  siren  notified 
sympathizers  that  the  sheriff 
was  on  the  job,  and  neigh- 
bors rallied  to  the  foreclosed 
home,  sitting  on  chairs  and  sofas,  on  bureaus  and  tables, 
refusing  to  move.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  large  block  of  City  Housing  Corporation  second 
mortgage  bonds  in  the  interests  of  good  housing  and 
who  happened  to  be  a  major  stockholder  in  Merchants 
Indemnity  Company  responsible  for  the  first  eviction, 
was  made  the  arch  enemy  of  the  small  home  owner,  the 
symbol  of  capitalistic  cruelty. 

From  the  dramatic  newspaper  reports  the  public  has 
gained  the  impression  that  there  were  many  of  these 
evictions.  There  have  been  four  to  date. 

The  placard  of  the  Consolidated  Home  Owners  Mort- 
gage Committee  is  displayed  in  every  house  in  Sunny- 
side  whose  owner  has  been  served  with  foreclosure 
papers.  This  is  the  little  green  fir  tree  used  as  an  emblem 
by  one  group  of  American  Revolutionists  in  1776.  I 
visited  some  of  these  homes  and  found  the  housewives 
eager  to  tell  of  their  determination  not  to  be  put  out,  and 
their  grievances  against  wealthy  people  who  had  no  pity. 
Regardless  of  other  considerations,  the  houses,  they  said, 
were  never  worth  what  they  had  paid  for  them.  Others 
encountered  on  the  street  said  much  the  same  things. 

Take  Mrs.  Duffy — not  that  I  shall  use  her  real  name, 
but  she  was  Irish.  "It's  a  hard  time  they'll  have  to  evict 
any  of  us,"  she  said.  "Neighbors  are  usually  such  a  trial," 
she  added  ruminatingly,  "but  now  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in 
the  old  country.  I  wouldn't  miss  a  Sunday  night  meeting 
for  the  world."  Or  Mrs.  Schmidt,  who  suggested  I  go 
along  with  her  to  a  foreclosure  hearing.  "Every  woman 
who  can  leave  her  home  this  afternoon  will  be  there.  It's 
the  least  we  can  do,  especially  those  of  us  who  haven't 
yet  had  papers  served  on  us."  Then,  too,  there  was  Mrs. 
Buckstein,  who  after  telling  me  of  the  hard  times  her 
husband  was  having  in  his  tailoring  business,  frankly 
volunteered  that  she  didn't  believe  half  the  things  that 
were  said  about  the  company  and  Mr.  Bing.  Yet  she 


Wido  World 
Housewives  in  costume  stage  a  protest  demonstration  at »  foreclosure  sale  at  the  court  house 


felt  her  husband  was  right  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  strikers.  "You  have  to  stand  by  your  own  group." 

The  Dream  of  Alexander  M.  Bins 

WITH  the  home  owners  and  their  feelings  in 
mind  now  turn  to  other  groups  entering  into  the 
clash  at  Sunnyside — stockholders,  bondholders,  first  mort- 
gage holders  no  less  than  the  management.  We  have 
seen  the  alacrity  with  which  the  purchasers  took  root, 
but  it  had  been  no  easy  matter  to  get  together  the  money 
for  the  development.  Untold  efforts  on  Mr.  Bing's  part  in- 
duced people  of  means  to  rely  on  his  judgment  and  join 
with-  him  in  buying  large  blocks  of  stock  in  a  company 
obviously  experimental.  A  promotion  staff  interpreted 
the  social  gains  that  outweighed  the  restricted  dividends, 
and  meetings  were  held  to  educate  the  public  and  elicit 
subscriptions.  Outstanding  citizens  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  and  a  larger  group  of  men  and  women  be- 
came members  of  the  advisory  council  and  throughout 
the  building  period  gave  generously  of  their  time.  Mean- 
while banks  and  insurance  companies  had  been  con- 
vinced as  to  the  soundness  of  the  first  mortgages  and 
took  them  on  as  business  transactions.  So,  piece  by  piece, 
Mr.  Bing  built  up  his  tiers  of  necessary  support. 

The  founders,  as  the  publicity  clearly  indicated,  viewed 
Sunnyside  as  a  stepping  stone.  Within  a  five  cent  fare  of 
the  heart  of  the  city — deemed  crucial  in  the  pioneer  ex- 
periment— it  is  well  outside  of  the  worst  congestion. 
Nonetheless,  the  construction  was  hampered  and  made 
more  costly  because  they  had  to  conform  to  the  rigid 
framework  of  city  blocks  and  lay  down  needlessly  broad 
and  expensive  streets.  With  its  completion  in  1928  they 
had  shown  what  could  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of 
such  restrictions.  But  they  were  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  projecting  the  next  development 
in  more  open  country,  where  they  could  depart  radically 
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from  the  conventional  "addition."  At  the  outset  the  cor- 
poration had  bought  a  sizeable  acreage  adjoining  that 
laid  out  in  Sunnyside,  and  these  considerations,  no  less 
than  a  chance  to  sell  at  a  gain  of  $279,000  over  the  pur- 
chase price,  entered  into  the  disposal  of  this  tract  to  the 
Phipps  Houses,  a  non-profit  apartment  development. 
This  money,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue 
of  $2  million  secured  by  the  second  mortgages  on  Sun- 
nyside homes  and  junior  shares  in  first  mortgages,  be- 
came the  nest  egg  for  the  second  and 
more  ambitious  project — a  complete 
residential  community  in  New  Jersey, 
seventeen  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Radburn  it  was  called  and  dubbed 
"the  town  built  for  the  motor  age"  be- 
cause of  its  unique  layout  of  dead-end 
streets,  underground  passes,  and  encir- 
cling park.  [See  Survey  Graphic  for 
March  1928,  page  694.]  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  first  units  in  1928 
—the  stores  and  community  hall  and 
houses  that  were  to  be  the  nucleus  for 
a  community  of  seven  thousand  dwell- 
ing units  for  25,000  people.  The  second 


link  in  Mr.  Bing's  chain  was  forged.  Again  the  idea  wa:| 
not  only  to  give  immediate  benefit  to  the  people  whcl 
would  live  there,  but  to  make  substantial  contribution;! 
to  the  solution  of  present  day  problems  in  town  planning] 
and  housing. 

The  final  link,  as  he  foreshadowed  it,  was  to  be  the  build- 1 
ing  of  a  garden  city  as  self-contained  and  sufficient  as  tht  I 
ordinary  detached  town,  with  its  own  industrial  life  like 
Letchworth  and  Welwyn  Garden  City  in  England,  butl 
distinctively  American  in  inventiveness,  convenience  and! 
design.  The  depression  which  has  put  that  part  of  the! 
dream  a  long  way  off,  stalled  Radburn  when  halt  built, I! 
and  ultimately  all  but  disrupted  Sunnyside. 

Depression  and  Discontent 

UP  to  1930  many  Sunnyside  houses  were  resold  by 
their  buyers  at  substantial  profit.  But  1932  hard 
times  forced  many  others,  hitherto  prompt  in  their  pay- 
ments, to  ask  for  leniency.  Special  arrangements  were 
made  in  individual  cases,  City  Housing  Corpora- 
tion advancing  interest  on  the  first  mortgages  it  had 
guaranteed.  Approximately  $45,000  was  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  more  than  two  hundred  home  owners  benefit- 
ing thereby.  Bond  holders  were  urged  by  the  corporation 
to  waive  interest  payments  on  the  second  mortgages  tem- 
porarily; 75  percent  consented  at  once.  Everyone  hoped 
that  the  financial  situation  would  improve.  But  recovery 
didn't  come,  and  more  home  owners  were  in  distress. 

We  have  a  picture  of  Sunnyside  in  1933  before  accu- 
sations were  flying  about  the  heads  of  the  City  Housing 
Corporation.  This  was  an  economic  survey  which  the 
community  organization  was  instrumental  in  having 
made  "to  ascertain  the  facts  in  terms  of  which  adjust- 
ments (of  mortgages)  should  be  made."  Home  buyers  in 
ordinary  real  estate  developments  were  losing  their 
equities  but  here  was  a  semi-philanthropic  corporation 
midway  between  the  householders  and  financial  institu- 
tions that  represented  the  long  term  capital.  With  their 
own  incomes  shot  to  pieces,  they  asked  what  about  some 
give  in  this  other  quarter? 

A  resume  and  interpretation  of  the  findings  of  this 
study  was  published  in  Survey  Graphic  in  June  1933, 
written  by  one  of  its  authors  then  living  at  Sunnyside— 
Professor  A.  Anton  Friedrich.  Family  reserves  were 
found  to  be  practically  exhausted  and  the  burden  of 
payments  fell  on  incomes  generally  cut  in  half.  In 
1928  the  average  monthly  income  was  $350;  in  1933 
it  had  dropped  to  $174.  The  figures  showed  incontro- 
vertibly  the  "need  for  severe  adjustments  of  the  stand- 
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ard  of  living"  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  Sunnysiders. 

i  While  his  conclusions  were  based  on  Sunnyside  figures, 

S  Professor  Friedrich  applied   them  more  generally.  He 

pointed  out  how  the  depression,  which  had  "toppled  the 

speculative   framework  of  our  economic  system,"  also 

threatened  to  "undermine  the  well  laid   plans  of  this 

experiment  in  social  housing;"  how  the  deflation  that 

ccompanies  a  depression  also  liquidates  the  middle  class: 

With  respect  to  moderate  finance  charges,  low  carrying 
l.osts  and  security  of  possession,  the  plan  controlling  Sunny- 
Lide  Gardens  goes  far  beyond  ordinary  real-estate  practice; 
Ket  it,  too,  has  proven  inadequate  in  the  face  of  the  depression. 
Taking  into  consideration  unemployment,  exhaustion  of  re- 
serves, the  decline  of  the  standard  of  living  and  the  present 
I  <:vel  of  income,  in  March  1933,  47  percent  of  the  Sunnyside 
-ome  owners  were  in  such  condition  that  the  loss  of  their 
romes  almost  necessarily  must  follow — assuming  that  estab- 
shed  legal  procedures  are  resorted  to  by  those  who  hold 
le  mortgages. 

In  his  vigorous  formulation  of  the  case  for  relief  of 
Sunnysiders,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  an  economist  Pro- 
fessor Friedrich  put  the  blame  for  their  plight  on  the  de- 
;  pression  rather  than  on  any  malpractice  of  City  Housing 
Corporation.  Subsequently,  in  its  early  stages,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  newly  formed 
Consolidated  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Committee. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  previous  individual  adjustments, 
this  committee  in  1933  requested  blanket  relief  for  its 
constituents,  regardless  of  individual  circumstances,  both 
las  to  amortization  payments  and  reduction  of  interest 
,  md  principal.  Their  contention  was  that  economic  con- 
ditions had  changed  so  considerably  since  the  houses 
were  originally  purchased  that  obligations  should  be 
>culed  down  as  sharply  as  property  values.  The  company 
,  replied  that  it  had  guaranteed  payments  on  principal  and 
[interest  to  first  mortgagees,  that  second  mortgages  had 
peen  given  to  secure  a  bond  issue,  and  that  it  had  no 
nuthority  to  alter  the  contracts  as  signed. 
!  By  1934  the  company  itself  was  asking  for  relief  in  the 
federal  courts  under  Section  77B  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law, 
Requesting  permission  to  reorganize.  With  reserves  ex- 
hausted it  could  no  longer  make  arrangements  in  cases 
pf  special  hardship.  On  the  other  hand  the  first  mort- 
gagees— banks  and  insurance  companies — were  demand- 
ng  the  interest  which  had  been  guaranteed.  The  company 
Lrged  home  owners  wherever  possible  to  meet  their 
pbligations,  pointing  out  that  otherwise  they  were 
Joomed  to  foreclosure  and  the  community  into  which 
lompany  and  residents  had  put  so  much  hope  and  effort 
ivould  be  disrupted. 

Instead,  more  and  more  home  owners  joined  the  com- 
mittee, more  were  hard  pressed  and  the  better-to-do  lined 
ip  with  those  less  well  off  in  sticking  by  the  demand  for 
blanket  adjustment.  Studies  and  reports  were  brought 
hut  by  the  committee.  They  asked  for  reduction  on  first 
mortgage  interest  from  6  to  3  percent,  no  foreclosures 
i  or  a  period  of  years,  cancellation  of  arrears  and  reduc- 
'  ion  of  interest  on  second  mortgages,  as  well  as  reduction 
!  )f  their  face  value  by  95  percent. 

Holders  of  junior  obligations  saw  their  securities  being 
viped  completely  out  if  the  home  owners  achieved  their 
lemands.  Among  the  bondholders  were  many  small  in- 
vestors as  badly  off  as  the  home  owners  themselves,  as 
(veil  as  several  foundations — the  Russell  Sage,  the  New 


York,  the  Hofheimer — which  after  many  years  of  hesi- 
tation had  invested  funds  in  City  Housing  Corporation 
securities  on  the  ground  that  thereby  they  could  do  a 
double  social  good.  A  bondholders'  committee  had  been 
formed  meanwhile  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  sec- 
ond mortgagees;  conference  after  conference  was  held, 
but  no  agreement  reached.  Banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies had  purchased  the  6  percent  first  mortgages  of 
Sunnyside  in  their  regular  commercial  stride.  Their  will- 
ingness to  give  relief  was  predicated  largely  on  whether 
it  was  considered  good  business  to  do  so.  Over  40  per- 
cent of  the  first  mortgages  were  held  by  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  which  refused  to  grant  any 
change  in  the  terms  of  payment.  Thus  the  interests  of 
home  owners  were  pitted  ultimately  against  those  of 
policy  holders;  and  more  directly  against  the  determina- 
tion of  the  insurance  company  not  to  have  a  breach  at 
this  point  in  the  interest  rate  on  its  large  portfolios  of 
first  mortgages.  Except  in  rare  instance,  neither  City 
Housing  Corporation,  second  mortgagees,  nor  home 
owners  were  persuasive  enough  to  move  first  mortgagees. 
The  home  owners'  committee  refused  to  alter  its  de- 
mands and  in  February  1935  its  members  "struck"  by 
the  non-payment  of  monthly  charges. 

Strike  and  Foreclosure 

IT  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  City  Housing  Corpora- 
tion should  thus  be  caught  in  the  cross  fire  between 
striking  home  owners  and  the  ultimate  creditors.  As  one 
stage  followed  another  home  owners'  appeals  became  de- 
mands, demands  became  accusations.  The  bulk  of  the 
striking  home  owners  now  asserted  they  had  been  fleeced 
by  well-to-do  people,  who  had  "pretended"  to  want 
to  help  improve  conditions.  The  office  of  the  Corporation 
at  Sunnyside  was  picketed  day  and  night.  Home  owners 
who  could  pay  were  told  that  if  they  put  up  one  cent  on 
their  mortgages  they  were  helping  to  put  their  innocent 
neighbors  out  of  their  homes.  Scurrilous  attacks  were 
made  upon  the  president  of  City  Housing  Corporation 
and  all  those  who  ever  had  been  connected  with  it; 
charges  which,  if  true,  branded  the  whole  undertaking  as 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  trust  conceivable; 
which,  if  untrue,  laid  a  heavy  load  of  distortion  and 
calumny  on  the  shoulders  of  those  leaders  who  origi- 
nated or  spread  them. 

The  attack  on  City  Housing  Corporation  from  this 
flank  was  crystallized  last  November — nine  months  after 
the  strike  began — when  two  hundred  odd  Sunnysiders 
brought  suit  for  fraud  and  misrepresentation  against  the 
Company,  its  eighty-nine  directors  and  advisory  council. 
The  case  has  dragged.  Many  motions  have  been  filed, 
and  it  is  still  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queens 
County,  Long  Island. 

With  payments  withheld  now  for  the  better  part  of  a 
year,  representatives  of  first  and  second  mortgagees  de- 
cided to  start  foreclosures.  Foreclosure  sales  were  begun 
on  a  large  scale  last  December.  During  the  course  of  the 
winter  they  continued,  there  being  to  date  (June  1)  a 
total  of  227  foreclosures  instituted,  205  by  first  mortgagees 
and  22  by  second  mortgagees — along  with  four  evictions, 
by  first  mortgagees.  Forty-six  actions  have  been  completed 
with  houses  sold — all  by  first  mortgagees;  eleven  cases 
have  been  settled,  leaving  170  still  pending. 

If  anything,  wholesale  fore-  (Continued  on  page  439) 
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All  Around  the  Liberty  Pole 


THE  following  reports  deal  with  the  most  important  engagements 
in  the  war  between  the  forces  of  repression  and  freedom  in 
this  country,  but  they  are  not  exceptional.  They  represent  a 
real  cross-section  of  the  current  struggle  between  reaction  and  ad- 
vance. Seen  together,  they  reveal  the  combination  of  interests  which 
make  for  repression  in  the  American  scene.  In  some  cases  there  is 
financial  industrialism,  in  others  a  feudal  and  bankrupt  landlordism. 
Race  prejudice  and  race  hate  play  their  part  and  all  the  ignorant 
superstitions  that  ride  with  the  Klan.  Underneath  and  around  them 
all  are  the  ignorance  and  the  fear  bred  of  social  insecurity,  along  with 
the  unwillingness  and  incapacity  to  face  necessary  change. 

In  these  dramatic  incidents  we  have  the  highlights  of  the  fight  for 
civil  liberties,  but  the  same  pattern  appears  week  after  week  in  less 
spectacular  events  on  the  smaller  canvas  of  many  American  com- 
munities. The  breaking  up  of  meetings,  the  refusal  of  permits  to 
parade,  explosive  and  sadistic  violence  against  peaceful  pickets,  kid- 
napings  and  frame-ups  of  labor  organizers  and  radical  leaders — these 


are  becoming  increasingly  common.  In  this  growing  violation  of  civil 
rights  we  face,  not  cases,  but  a  social  trend.  It  has  long  been  forming 
in  the  American  scene,  but  it  takes  more  definite  shape  with  the 
breakdown  of  our  economic  machine.  Some  of  the  cases  reported 
in  the  following  articles  precede  1929,  others  have  arisen  since.  But 
they  all  register  the  resistance  of  our  economic  overlords  to  any 
attempt  to  limit  their  power.  This  now  becomes  a  determination  to 
prevent  social  change.  So  the  question  of  civil  liberties  is  now  not 
so  much  a  question  of  individual  rights  as  a  question  of  whether  they 
can  be  effectively  used  as  an  instrument  for  social  transition. 

Struggle  for  civil  rights  locally  and  nationally  is  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  fascism.  That  enemy  of  all  liberties  can  only  be 
defeated  by  an  inclusive  and  aggressive  mobilization  of  all  the  forces 
who  desire  freedom  and  democracy,  not  as  vague  ideals,  but  as  work- 
ing patterns  of  behavior  for  the  development  of  human  society. 
Chairman,  HARRY  F.  WARD 

American  Civil   Liberties  Union 


Harlan  County — Five  years  ago,  May 
5,  1931,  striking  coal  miners  were 
picketing  on  the  highway  near  Evarts, 
Harlan  County,  Ky.,  when  nine  dep- 
utized company  gunmen  swooped 
down  and  without  warning  opened 
fire.  The  pickets  quickly  took  cover 
behind  rocks  _  and  bushes.  For  twenty 
minutes  volley  after  volley  raked  the 
hills.  There  was  no  answering  fire. 
But  when  Jim  Daniels  ordered  his  men 
to  advance  and  "wipe  out"  the  pickets, 
the  gunmen  were  met  with  rifle  bul- 
lets. Daniels  and  two  of  his  compan- 
ions were  killed,  others  were  wounded. 
Only  one  union  miner  was  killed.  Next 
day  every  active  striker,  and  some  of 
the  village  officials,  were  arrested. 
Forty-three  were  indicted  for  murder, 
others  for  criminal  syndicalism. 

On  a  change  of  venue  requested  by 
the  prosecution  the  murder  cases  were 
transferred  to  counties  two  hundred 
miles  away  in  the  Bluegrass  section. 
Nevertheless  the  General  Defense 
Committee  attorneys,  claiming  self  de- 
fense, won  an  acquittal  in  the  first 
trial.  Overnight  the  defendants,  orig- 
inally charged  with  direct  murder,  were 
reindicted  by  a  Bluegrass  grand  jury 
on  charges  of  "conspiracy  to  murder." 

There  were  two  convictions  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  then  the  cases  were 
transferred  back  to  Harlan.  From  Aug- 
ust 1931  to  February  1933  there  were 
fifteen  more  trials.  The  seven  convic- 
tions were  secured  only  by  "importing" 
Bluegrass  jurors.  The  remaining  in- 
dictments were  dropped. 

All  appeals  were  denied  by  the  Ken-  • 
tucky    Court    of    Appeals,    and    funds 


could  not  be  raised  for  appeals  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Last  December 
Governor  Laffoon  commuted  the  life 
sentences  of  William  Hightower,  81- 
year-old  union  president,  Elzie  Phillips, 
and  William  Hudson,  from  life  to  four 
and  one  half  years.  The  men  were  im- 
mediately released.  Governor  Laffoon 
refused  to  consider  the  other  cases. 
Secretary-treasurer  HERBERT  MAHLER 

Kentucky  Miners  Defense   Committee 

Scottsboro — Five  years  ago  nine 
Negro  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  thir- 
teen to  twenty,  were  dragged  from  a- 
freight  train  in  Alabama,  and  four 
days  later  they  were  all  indicted  for 
rape  on  the  evidence  of  two  girls  who 
had  been  hoboing  on  the  same  train. 
Ten  days  later,  eight  of  the  boys  had 
been  sentenced  to  death.  Since  then 
the  case  has  twice  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  twice 
convictions  sustained  in  state  courts 
have  been  reversed  and  new  trials  or- 
dered. One  of  the  girls  charging  rape 
has  withdrawn  her  accusation  and  de- 
clared the  boys  innocent.  Last  January 
Haywood  Patterson  was  convicted  once 
again  and  sentenced,  this  time,  to  sev- 
enty years'  imprisonment.  An  appeal 
in  his  case  has  been  filed.  One  or  two 
more  boys  will  be  tried  in  July.  En- 
couraging is  the  fact  that  Judge  W.  W. 
Callahan  will  not  be  the  trial  judge  as 
he  is  moving  from  the  Morgan  County 
Circuit.  Another  judge  can  hardly  fail 
to  give  a  fairer  trial  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  a  growing  feeling  in 
Alabama  that  the  Scottsboro  boys  are 
innocent,  gives  members  of  the  Defense 


Committee  increasing  hope  that 
eventual  acquittals  will  be  won.  The 
formation  of  this  United  Front  Scotts- 
boro Defense  Committee  is  another 
proof  that  citizens  everywhere  are  de- 
termined to  see  that  justice  is  done  and 
realize  that  in  this  case  as  in  other 
cases  the  Communists  have  been  the 
first  to  proclaim  the  danger  and  by 
prompt  action  commence  the  defense. 
Some  of  us  of  the  more  conservative 
groups  feel  that  it  won't  do  to  let  the 
Communists  have  all  the  virtues,  that 
we  should  be  more  alert  and  prompt  to 
act  in  defense  of  justice  and  liberty  and 
thus  preserve  our  form  of  government. 
Treasurer  WILLIAM  JAY  SCHIEFFELIN 

Scottsboro  Defense  Committee 

Gallup — Coal  miners  of  Gallup, 
N.  M.  had  built  a  little  shack  colony 
to  get  cheap  housing  while  unem- 
ployed. In  the  spring  of  1934,  one  of 
these  miners  was  evicted.  When  friends 
moved  his  furniture  back  into  his 
shack,  two  of  them  were  arrested. 
Scores  of  men,  women  and  children 
tried  to  attend  the  hearing,  were 
barred,  and  waited  outside  the  building. 
Suddenly  the  deputies  threw  tear 
gas.  The  wind  swept  the  gas  back  in 
their  faces,  and  they  began  to  fire 
wildly.  When  smoke  and  gas  cleared 
away,  one  miner  was  dead,  one  fatally 
injured  and  the  sheriff  was  dead.  Then 
a  reign  of  terror  was  inaugurated. 
More  than  600  miners  were  arrested, 
forty-eight  were  charged  with  first  de- 
gree murder,  ten  were  finally  brought 
to  trial.  Every  effort  to  obtain  evidence 
for  the  defense  was  blocked  by  threats, 
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kidnapings,  beatings,  deportation.  The 
trial  was  held  in  a  little  town  far  from 
the  industrial  area,  in  a  county  pre- 
pared by  hysterical  anti-Red  propa- 
ganda. The  evidence  was  so  weak, 
however,  that  seven  miners  were  ac- 
quitted. The  other  three  were  con- 
victed of  second  degree  murder.  Dis- 
regarding the  plea  from  the  jury  for 
clemency,  the  judge  sentenced  the  men 
to  forty-five  to  sixty  years  each.  The 
cases  are  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico  on  appeal. 
Secretary  FRANK  L.  PALMAR 

9  National  Ciil/np  Defense  Committee 

Tampa  — On  November  30,  1935,  with- 
out warrant  six  members  of  the  Mod- 
ern Democrats,  a  political  organization 
in  Tampa,  Fla.,  were  arrested  while 
meeting  in  a  private  home.  After 
questioning  at  City  Hall,  they  were 
released.  Three  of  them,  Joseph  Shoe- 
maker, Eugene  F.  Poulnot  and  Dr. 
Sam  Rogers  were  forced  into  auto- 
mobiles by  policemen,  driven  to  the 
outskirts  of  Tampa,  tarred  and  feath- 
ered. Shoemaker  was  so  brutally  beaten 
that  he  died. 

Public  indignation  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  Tampa  was  ruled  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  which  in  turn  was  sub- 
sidized by  gambling,  tobacco  and  ship- 
ping interests  and  that  Shoemaker's 
only  apparent  offense  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  political  group  which  had 
seriously  threatened  this  power. 

Eleven  policemen  and  members  of 
the  Klan  were  indicted.  Nine  were 
charged  with  kidnaping  and  second 
degree  murder.  Chief  of  Police  Tins- 
worth  and  his  police  stenographer  were 
charged  with  being  accessories. 

A  change  of  venue  to  Bartow,  Fla., 
was  granted.  The  first  trial  ended 
May  23  with  the  conviction  of  five 
policemen  for  kidnaping  Poulnot. 
Still  outstanding  against  all  eleven  are 
the  kidnaping  and  murder  charges  re- 
lating to  Rogers  and  Shoemaker. 
Committee  for  the  Defense  MORRIS  SHAPIRO 
of  Civil  Rights  in  Tampa 

Mooney — The  Mooneycase  is  surely, 
if  slowly,  drawing  to  a  close  [see 
Survey  Graphic  for  December,  page 
586].  In  January  1935,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  issued  a 
per  curiam  opinion  holding  in  sub- 
stance that  Mooney 's  petition  showed 
on  its  face  a  denial  of  due  process  of 
law,  but  that  the  Court  was  not  satis- 
fied that  Mooney  lacked  a  remedy  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  therefore, 
dismissed  the  petition  without  preju- 
dice. Pursuant  to  this  opinion, 
Mooney 's  counsel  filed  petitions  for 
original  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  first  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  then  in  the  District  Court  of 


Appeals  of  the  state,  both  of  which 
were  denied.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
California  finally  issued  the  writ,  and 
without  statutory  authority  set  hear- 
ings on  the  writ  before  a  referee. 
These  hearings  have  been  in  progress 
almost  continuously  since  August  1935. 
The  referee  is  without  power  to  make 
any  findings  of  fact  and  will  certify 
an  undigested  transcript  of  some  15,000 
pages  to  the  Court.  This  record  will 
have  to  be  abstracted,  briefed  and 
argued.  It  is  hoped  a  decision  can  be 
obtained  during  the  fall,  and  if  ad- 
verse, that  the  case  can  be  back  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  the  first  of  the  year.  Assuming  that 
Mooney  is  freed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
counsel  expect  that  Billings'  release  will 
automatically  follow. 
Counsel  for  Mooney  and  JOHN  F.  FINF.RTY 
member  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

Arkansas  — For  the  past  year  and  a 
half  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers 
Union,  into  which  tenant  farmers, 
sharecroppers  and  day  laborers  are 
united,  has  aroused  savage  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  planters  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta.  Officers  of  the  law,  many 
of  them  planters  and  riding  bosses, 
have  shot  into  the  homes  of  union 
members  and  organizers.  Active  union 
men  have  been  shot  down  in  the  cot- 
ton fields.  "Outsiders"  like  Norman 
Thomas,  invited  to  address  meetings, 
have  been  driven  off  by  armed  men. 
Union  meetings  in  the  open  and  in 
churches  have  been  broken  up. 

On  May  18,  eastern  Arkansas  cotton 
farmers  went  out  on  a  "cotton  chop- 
ping" strike  for  an  increase  in  wages — 
to  one  dollar  a  day  for  a  ten  hour  day. 
On  May  20  came  the  following  tele- 
gram from  union  headquarters: 
"Wholesale  arrests  of  striking  farm 
workers.  Thirty-five  Negro  and  white 
men  held  in  small  jail  at  Earle.  Hoes 
and  plows  stopped  over  wide  area. 
Workers  charged  with  vagrancy.  Union 
line  holding  firm  despite  terrorism  and 
illegal  action  by  planters.  H.  L. 
Mitchell,  Sec.  S.  T.  Farmers'  Union." 

Executive  secretary  MARY  Fox 

League  /or  Industrial  Democracy 

Sacramento — Eight  of  the  eighteen 
defendants  charged  with  criminal  syn- 
dicalism were  convicted  at  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  on  April  1,  1935,  and  sentenced 
to  from  one  to  fourteen  years. 

The  defendants  had  been  active  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Cannery  and 
Agricultural  Workers  Industrial  Union. 
All  but  one  of  them  admitted  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party. 
Since  1932,  this  union  has  been  active 
in  the  organization  of  California  itin- 
erant harvest  and  field  workers.  The 
powerful  growers'  trade  association, 


Associated  Farmers,  Inc.,  and  the  state 
and  local  chambers  of  commerce  were 
determined  to  destroy  the  union.  The 
means  used  included  vigilantism,  kid- 
nappings, beatings,  and  even  killings. 
One  of  the  repressive  measures  was 
prosecution  under  the  criminal  syn- 
dicalism law.  Originally  the  union 
leaders  were  charged  only  with  va- 
grancy. During  the  vagrancy  trials, 
which  lasted  more  than  a  month,  the 
prosecutors  obtained  indictments  for 
violation  of  the  criminal  syndicalism 
law.  Of  the  eighteen  indictments,  one 
was  dropped  and  three  were  dismissed. 
The  other  six  defendants  were  acquitted. 

Every  sort  of  pressure  was  used  to 
insure  convictions,  with  the  Hearst 
press  active  in  raising  a  Red  scare. 

One  of  those  convicted  who  was 
about  to  have  a  child  was  released  on 
bail,  pending  an  appeal.  Another  was 
paroled  after  serving  more  than  a  year. 
The  rest  are  serving  their  sentences, 
recently  set  at  five  years  for  five  of  the 
organizers  and  at  three  and  a  half 
years  for  the  sixth.  Appeals  have  been 
delayed  by  refusal  of  the  authorities 
to  submit  transcripts  of  the  evidence. 

Both  the  International  Labor  Defense 
and  the  Non-Partisan  Labor  Defense 
have  been  active  in  the  case. 

CAROL  KING 
International   Juridical   Association 

Angelo  Herndon — In  1933  Angelo 
Herndon,  a  young  Negro  who  had 
attempted  to  organize  Atlanta's  un- 
employed in  a  demand  for  adequate 
relief,  was  indicted  under  a  law  en- 
acted in  Reconstruction  days  for  at- 
tempting to  incite  insurrection.  [See 
Survey  Graphic  for  December,  page 
616.  j  He  was  convicted  but  since  the 
jury  recommended  mercy  he  escaped 
the  death  penalty  and  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  to  twenty  years  on  the 
chain  gang.  His  conviction  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia.  The  International  Labor  De- 
fense then  retained  his  present  counsel. 
A  petition  for  rehearing  was  denied  by 
the  state  court.  The  case  was  then 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  dismissed  the 
appeal  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3,  for  lack  of 
jurisdiction.  The  next  move  was  an 
application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  which  the  conviction  was  challenged 
upon  the  ground  that  the  statute,  as 
construed  and  applied,  was  unconsti- 
tutional. Judge  Hugh  M.  Dorsey  of  the 
Fulton  County  Superior  Court  granted 
the  writ  and  discharged  Herndon  on 
reduced  bail,  pending  an  appeal  by  the 
state.  The  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
in  June  upheld  the  old  law.  The  case 
will  now  go  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
WHITNEY  NORTH  SEYMOUR 
Counsel  for  Herndon  and  former 
assistant  to  the  U.  S.  Solicitor  General 
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II  ERE,  in  bold  relief,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  our  jail  population.  It  is  a  bewilder- 
'  ins  conglomeration.  Second-story  man,  petty  thief,  drunk,  vagrant,  drug  addict, 
gambler,  embezzler,  sex  offender,  reckless  driver,  family  deserter;  convicted  and  the  uncon- 
victed,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  the  first  offender  and  the  habitual  criminal,  the  well 
and  the  diseased,  the  normal  and  the  syphilitic,  the  bright  and  the  feebleminded,  the  mentally 
stable,  the  psychotic,  the  vicious  and  the  innocent,  the  most  impressionable  youngster  and 
the  most  degraded  and  hardened  wastrel — as  so  many  ingredients  we  throw  all  of  them  into 
the  same  "jug,"  stir  well,  season  with  time,  and  expect  the  product  to  be  highly  savory. 


A:CORDING  to  the  recent  survey 
of  prisoners  in  county  and  city 
jails  made  by  the  federal  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  1933  and  published  in 
1935,  the  jail  inmate  is  73  percent 
white,  22.8  percent  Negro,  and  4.2  per- 
cent of  other  races,  Mexican,  Indian, 
Asiatic  and  Filipino.  The  general 
population  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
over  in  1930  was  9.7  percent  Negro. 
Contrasting  this  with  the  figure  above 
for  Negro  inmates,  it  is  seen  that  the 
Negro  is  contributing  well  over  twice 
his  quota  to  the  local  jail.  A  little  over 
10  percent  of  the  inmate  body  are  for- 
eign-born, whereas  the  proportion  of 
foreign-born  residents  in  the  general 
population  is  considerably  higher.  We 
are  here  in  a  position  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  notion  still  cherished  by 
many  that  crime  is  largely  a  problem 
of  the  uncouth  immigrant.  Despite  the 
high  commitment  rate  for  Negroes,  the 
inmate  is  predominantly  a  white  per- 
son born  in  this  country. 

Slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
inmate  body  are  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  1.5  percent  under  eighteen. 
What  these  youngsters  can  learn  from 
the  rest  is  fairly  obvious. 

The  inmate  is  6.8  percent  female. 
Such  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
jail  population  would  seem  perhaps  to 
constitute  itself  an  almost  negligible 
factor  in  penal  administration.  How- 
ever, when  we  are  brought  to  realize 
that  in  almost  all  the  local  institutions 
of  this  country  these  women  and  girls 
are  housed  in  the  same  building  with 
men  and  boys,  that  often  they  occupy 
adjoining  cells,  and  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances are  allowed  promiscuous  asso- 
ciation during  some  part  of  the  day, 
the  problem  is  seen  to  be  a  serious  one. 
Rarely  are  female  attendants  provided. 

The  inmate  is  sent  up  most  often 
on  one  or  another  of  four  charges: 
disorderly  conduct  and  drunkenness, 
larceny,  vagrancy,  and  the  violation  of 
liquor  laws.  Over  70  percent  of  him  is 
sentenced  for  these  four  offenses:  7.4 
percent  for  liquor  law  violations,  8.5 
percent  for  vagrancy,  10.2  percent  for 
larceny,  and  44.1  percent  for  disorderly 


conduct  and  drunkenness.  These  groups 
differ  decidedly  from  one  another  in 
the  personal  characteristics  of  their 
constituents.  Excepting  the  robber  and 
the  burglar  who  comprise  but  1.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  jail  population,  the 
man  committed  for  larceny  is  youngest 
among  the  inmates,  approximately  80 
percent  of  him  being  under  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  He  is  able-bodied  for  the 
most  part  and  provides  the  most  prom- 
ising material  for  rehabilitation. 

The  vagrant  is  of  two  types,  the 
younger  and  the  older.  Here  is  the  boy 
known  earlier  to  the  juvenile  court  as 
a  runaway;  the  boy  dissatisfied  with  a 
home  where  he  was  perhaps  narrowly 
confined  or  a  home  devoid  of  those 
many  things  which  the  school  and  his 
subsequent  associations  have  taught 
him  to  seek  as  good;  and  the  orphan 
turned  out  upon  his  own.  In  his  thir- 
ties, the  vagrant  is  often  a  man  who  is 
inclined  to  find  family  ties  and  a  steady 
job  somewhat  burdensome.  The  older 
vagrant  committed  to  an  institution, 
whatever  his  previous  life  may  have 
been,  is  a  worn  out  old  man,  though 
often  not  more  than  forty  or  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  is  a  man  who,  with- 
out friends,  has  found  the  struggle  for 
independent  existence  too  much  for 
what  physical  and  mental  abilities  he 
possesses,  and  who  has  lost  hope.  In 
this  group  are  found  "self-committers" 
where  institutions  make  provision  for 
such.  In  a  study  of  185  jailed  vagrants 
made  by  the  writer  recently,  slightly 
more  than  25  percent  were  found  to  be 
physically  disabled  and  incapable  of 
living  outside  the  institution  without 
assistance.  Seventeen  were  rendered  so 
unfit  by  amputation  of  arms  and  legs 
and  by  paralysis  as  to  make  anything 
approaching  normal  living  an  utter  im- 
possibility. Four  were  blind,  and  in 
seven  others  eyesight  had  so  deterio- 
rated that  they  could  no  longer  pursue 
accustomed  occupations.  One  was  the 
victim  of  chorea,  seven  suffered  from 
uncorrected  hernia,  one  was  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, and  the  balance  were  afflicted 
with  debilitating  heart  disease.  The  in- 


cidence of  mental  disease  was  also 
high  among  them.  Seven  of  the  group 
were  adjudged  insane  and  were  later 
transferred  to  a  state  hospital. 

The  inmate  committed  for  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct  is  in  most 
instances  the  chronic  alcoholic,  older 
than  most  of  the  other  inmates,  over 
40  percent  of  him  being  over  forty 
years  of  age.  This  does  not  mean  that 
habitual  drunkenness  is  a  phenomenon 
of  middle  life.  It  is  only  when  the  in- 
dividual becomes  a  nuisance  to  family 
and  to  friends  that  he  is  sent  away  in 
the  hope  of  a  "cure."  He  is  apt  to  be 
a  likeable  chap  and  well-meaning.  He 
does  his  bit  in  good  part  and  provides 
the  bulk  of  trusty  material.  When  it  is 
recalled  that  the  chronic  alcoholic  em- 
braces nearly  45  percent  of  the  total 
jail  population,  however,  this  individual 
is  seen  to  present  a  pressing  problem. 

Other  groups  of  offenders  are  not  so 
well  defined.  Their  characteristics 
merge  group  with  group  and  the  in- 
dividuals comprising  these  lesser  sec- 
tions of  the  jail  population  will  be 
found  to  move  from  one  type  of 
offense  to  another  on  successive  com- 
mitments. Slightly  more  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  males  jailed  are  sentenced 
for  sex  offenses,  chiefly  homosexual. 
Of  the  women  in  the  local  jail  more 
than  13  percent  are  sex  offenders, 
largely  prostitutes.  Less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  jail  population  is  sen- 
tenced for  the  illegal  possession  and  use 
of  drugs,  though  the  percentage  of 
users  is  higher.  Certain  others  are  first 
offenders  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  and  have  been  unable  to  do 
so.  They  "lie  out"  the  amount  usually 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day. 

The  inmate  is,  in  general,  mentally 
inferior  and  not  so  well  cared  for  from 
a  physical  point  of  view  as  the  person 
outside.  In  a  study  made  several  years 
ago  in  the  state  of  New  York  44  per- 
cent of  the  total  jail  population  in  that 
state  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
some  physical  ailment  or  disease  and  in 
need  of  medical  attention.  That  same 
study  after  extensive  testing  and  psychi- 
atric observation  classified  the  jail  popu- 
lation mentally  as  follows:  22.9  percent 
as  of  normal  intelligence,  12.6  percent 
as  of  dull  or  borderline  intelligence, 
and  64  percent  as  suffering  from  seri- 
ous mental  abnormality,  including  the 
feebleminded  and  the  psychotic.  The 
vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  cate- 
gory labeled  "psychopathic  personality," 
which  comprised  more  than  half  of  the 
individuals  included  in  the  group  desig- 
nated as  suffering  from  marked  de- 
terioration and  defect,  may  well  be 
challenged.  But  allowing  for  even  a 
considerable  margin  of  overstatement 
in  this  regard  the  percentage  of  mental 
deviates  is  appallingly  large. — A.  C.  W. 
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"Thirty  Days  in  the  Jug" 


BY  ALBERT  C.  WAGNER 


THE  morning  sun 
slants  through  ancient 
trees,  turning  dusky 
leaves  to  gold  and  catching 
up  the  sparkling  dew  on 
the  lawn.  Beneath  my  win- 
dow passes  a  short  procession.  Well  out  in  front  at  a 
lively  pace  stride  two  youngish  men,  their  chins  up. 
Following  them  at  a  slower  gait  go  six  or  eight  others, 
in  oddments  of  garments,  staring  blankly  or  with  eyes 
casi  down.  In  the  rear  an  oldish  man  hobbles  along  on 
crutches;  a  leg  and  part  of  one  arm  are  gone.  He  pauses 
as  if  in  meditation.  These  men,  on  their  way  from  a 
large  building  to  the  front  gate,  have  just  been  dis- 
charged from  one  of  our  larger  city  jails.  They  have 
served  their  sentences  and  they  are  ready  now  to  face 
the  world  and  the  sun  once  more.  Or  are  they? 

Jails,  especially  local  jails,  are  a  subject  which  the 
American  people  seem  to  find  particularly  distasteful. 
We  read  with  great  gusto  of  the  imprisonment  of  a 
crafty  Hauptmann  or  an  elusive  Karpis.  Details  of  their 
deeds  are  dramatic,  and  the  newspapers  publicize  them 
in  enormous  headlines.  Not  so,  when  Johnny  Jones 
gets  drunk,  makes  a  fuss  on  Main  Street,  and  finds  him- 
self an  unwilling  guest  at  the  municipal  workhouse; 
not  so,  when  Peggy  Smith  goes  and  gets  herself  into 
trouble,  perhaps  for  the  seventh  or  eighth  time,  and  is 
obliged  to  make  a  little  stay  with  the  kindly  folk  down 
at  the  county  jail.  The  bottom  of  an  inside  page  is  the 
best  they  get.  Now  Baby-face  Nelsons  are  few;  and  also 
few  and  far  between  are  their  hangers-on.  Naturally, 
we  can  be  proud  of  our  recent  federal  and  state  record 
in  apprehending  kidnapers,  bandits  and  murderous  rack- 
eteers; and  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  bringing 
modern  penology  into  our  institutions  for  felons.  But  our 
preoccupation  with  them  seems  to 
have  blinded  us  to  a  larger  problem 
much  nearer  home.  Only  about  one 
out  of  ten  of  the  people  sentenced  to 
time  behind  the  bars  ever  reaches  a 
state  or  federal  prison.  The  vast  ma- 
jority go  to  a  local  institution. 

There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  3416  county  and  municipal 
penal  institutions,  including  work- 
houses, road  camps  and  houses  of 
correction.  Mostly  they  are  city  and 
county  jails.  During  1933  there  were 
approximately  608,484  commitments 
made  to  county  and  municipal  jails 
on  sentences  of  imprisonment.  If  we 
divide  these  commitments  into  the 
total  general  population  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  over  according  to  the 
U.S.  census  of  1930,  we  shall  be 
startled,  perhaps,  to  find  that  there 
was  one  commitment  for  every  150 


Nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  sentenced  to 
serve  time  30  to  the  local  jail.  They  get  free 
room  and  board  at  a  yearly  total  that  runs  up 
into  millions — but  what  does  the  taxpayer  set? 


persons.  But  more  men  than 
women  are  sent  to  jail; 
therefore,  performing  the 
same  arithmetical  operations 
as  before,  this  time  with  fig- 
ures for  males  only,  we 
learn  that  during  1933  one  out  of  every  seventy-eight 
men  in  the  general  population  was  sentenced  to  serve 
time  in  the  local  jail!  This  year  1933  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  Though  we  must  qualify  the  figures  above  by 
saying  that  often  the  same  individual  is  sentenced  two 
or  more  times  within  the  same  year,  the  figures  do  not 
include  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are  detained 
in  jail  to  serve  as  material  witnesses  or  to  await  trial. 

Although  no  comprehensive  national  survey  of  the  cost 
of  the  local  jail  has  ever  been  attempted,  we  can  arrive 
at  an  estimate  of  it.  The  federal  government  boards 
many  of  its  prisoners  in  local  county  jails,  paying  for 
them  at  an  average  rate  of  69  cents  per  day  per  prisoner. 
On  January  1,  1933,  there  were  in  the  county  and 
municipal  jails  of  this  country  51,436  sentenced  prison- 
ers. Leaving  out  of  account  prisoners  held  for  trial,  and 
multiplying  this  number,  as  an  average  daily  jail  popu- 
lation, by  the  federal  government's  average  cost  per 
prisoner,  and  again  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year, 
we  arrive  at  the  sum  of  $12,954,156  as  the  annual  cost 
of  supplying  food,  clothing  and  bedding  for  the  inmates 
of  local  jails.  However,  under  the  present  arrangement 
for  boarding  prisoners  the  federal  government  pays 
nothing  for  rent,  light,  heat,  or  for  the  salaries  of  super- 
intendent and  guards.  It  may  be  an  arbitrary  statement, 
but  it  is  a  conservative  one,  to  say  that  as  much  is  ex- 
pended on  these  overhead  items  as  on  bedding,  food 
and  clothing.  If  this  be  so,  it  costs  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  million  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  our  Johnny 
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Joneses  and  Peggy  Smiths  in  our  multitudinous  local 
jails.  This  is  a  large  investment  of  taxpayer's  money. 

It  is  the  settled  conviction  of  men  close  to  the  prob- 
lem that,  the  local  jail  remaining  what  it  is,  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  any  return  on  this  investment.  That  is  a 
challenging  statement.  Yet  if  we  draw  somewhat  closer 
to  the  problem,  its  truth  may  perhaps  become  clearer 
even  to  the  layman. 

WE  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  development  of 
penological  theory  where  the  end  and  aim  of 
punishment  is  no  longer  mere  retribution  and 
retaliation,  but  the  now  inseparable  couplet,  protection 
and  reformation — protection  of  society;  reformatioa  of 
the  man  or  woman  imprisoned.  Protection  of  society 
has  long  been  the  primary  aim  of  punishment  of  what- 
ever kind  inflicted  upon  the  wrongdoer — in  early  times, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  offended  gods;  in  contemporary 
social  organization,  to  preserve  intact  those  institutions 
and  ways  of  living  that  we  regard  as  meriting  highest 
esteem.  Reformation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  achievement  of  penal  philosophy.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  man's  experience  with  the  attitudes  of 
vengeance,  retaliation,  and  retribution  towards  the  of- 
fender which  decreed  such  things  as  wholesale  extermi- 
nation, mutilation,  physical  torture,  ducking,  the  pillory, 
banishment,  and  transportation  as  fit  punishment  for 
crime,  none  of  which  were  found,  however,  to  be 
eminently  successful  in  stemming  the  tide  of  anti-social 
behavior.  Modern  imprisonment  was  the  logical  out- 
come. Practiced  at  first  as  a  retributive  punishment,  so- 
ciety has  since  come  to  regard  rehabilitation  of  the  pris- 
oner as  an  absolute  necessity.  While  offenders  are  impris- 
oned protection  from  their  depradations  is  positive  and 
complete.  But  few  die  in  jail.  Still  fewer  spend  their 
entire  lives  there.  Sooner  or  later  most  offenders  come 
back  to  the  larger  society  of  men  and  women.  In  the 
jails  it  is  mostly  sooner:  68.7  percent  of  those  committed 
spend  less  than  one  month  there  at  any  one  time;  89.3 
percent  spend  less  than  three  months;  96.3  percent  less 
than  six  months.  If  no  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  offender  by  the 


time  of  his  discharge,  protection  ceases  at  that  momeni 
and  society  is  again  subject  to  his  misdeeds.  Hence  the 
dollars  and  cents  necessity  for  reformation  as  an  ideal  ol 
procedure,  quite  apart  from  whatever  degree  of  humani- 
tarianism  we  may  boast  of  having  attained. 

To  ask  how  much  progress  the  local  jail  has  made 
toward  the  attainment  of  this  goal  is  absurd.  Reforma- 
tion is  not  haphazard.  It  comes  as  the  result  of  effort 
consciously  undertaken  and  proceeding  under  informed 
direction.  The  jail  is  innocent  of  any  such  program. 

Physical  living  conditions  in  more  than  85  percent  of 
American  jails  are  bad.  Vermin  and  an  odor  of  disin- 
fectant are  traditional.  Often  two  or  three  prisoners  sleep 
in  cells,  called  "cages,"  originally  designed  for  one. 
Cages  they  are,  literally — small  steel  cubicles  requiring 
artificial  light  at  almost  all  times  of  day.  Ventilation  is 
inadequate,  bathing  facilities  limited,  and  quarters  are 
often  damp  and  cold. 

Routine  medical  examination  is  usual  only  in  the 
largest  city  jails.  Medical  attendance  is  summoned  only 
in  case  of  serious  illness,  and  seldom  are  provisions  made 
for  the  isolation  of  communicable  disease,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  from  15  to  25  percent  of  the  inmates  are 
venereally  infected.  Little  work  is  provided;  apathetic 
idleness  is  the  rule  of  the  day.  Opportunity  for  outdoor 
exercise  is  practically  non-existent.  Books  are  rare.  Maga- 
zines of  the  cheapest  sort  and  an  occasional  newspaper 
constitute  the  total  reading  fare. 

During  the  day  prisoners  congregate  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "bull  pen,"  to  smoke,  gossip,  fight,  or  stare  at 
visitors.  Their  conversation  need  not  be  described,  nort 
their  other  conduct  on  certain  occasions.  Indeed,  the  jail 
is  characterized  by  an  atmosphere  degrading  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  sensitive  portion  of  its  population,  and  not 
especially  uplifting  to  any  portion  of  that  population. 
All  this  is  pretty  dismal.  Yet  the  reason  is  obvious:  the 
jail  is  small.  Some  jails  in  metropolitan  areas  have  six 
or  seven  hundred  inmates  in  residence  at  one  time,  but 
many  jails,  especially  in  sparsely  settled  counties,  will 
have  less  than  two  score  commitments  in  the  whole  of 
the  year;  often  they  are  empty.  The  average  jail  has  be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen  prisoners.  Here  lies  its  weak- 


Two  familiar  kinds  of  county  jails.  The  one  on  the  left, 
in  Massachusetts,  is  reminiscent  of  the  fine  homes  of 
its  time/  the  one  below — just  as  American  in  style — 
is  in  Georgia.  On  the  opposite  page,  a  new  type  of  jail, 
as  modern  in  its  interior  conveniences  as  is  the  exte- 
rior architecturally:  San  Francisco  County's  jail  for  men 

Photographs:   International   News  and  Bureau  of  Prison* 
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ness.  It  is  so  small  that  the 
salary  cannot  attract  a  com- 
petent warden.  Usually  the 
jailer  is  picked  by  the  local 
political  boss  and  is  a  man 
of  small  ability  and  no  train- 
ing. Often  he  has  earlier 
proved  a  failure  in  some 
other  line  of  endeavor  and, 
at  best,  is  a  man  who  learns 
something  of  the  work 
while  on  the  job.  Moreover, 
the  jail  is  so  small  an  ad- 
ministrative unit  that  it  can- 
not justify  an  expenditure 
for  tools  and  workshops  or 
[or  any  educational  and 
ecreational  personnel  and  equipment.  Yet  these  things 
ire  necessities.  Without  them  any  program  making  even 
pretense  of  therapeutic  activity  is  impracticable. 

THE  social  waste  of  this  lack  of  a  program  need  not 
be  left  to  the  imagination.  What  figures  we  have 
>n  rates  of  recidivism  present  a  sufficiently  graphic  story. 
\ccording  to  the  recent  census  survey,  more  than  58 
sercent  of  all  persons  committed  to  city  and  county  jails 
luring  the  first  six  months  of  1933  had  been  so  incar- 
erated  before.  The  percentage  runs  much  higher  in  sev- 
ral  of  the  states:  62.9  in  Massachusetts,  63.1  in  Virginia, 
)4.2  in  Minnesota,  65.1  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  70.9  in 
Delaware,  73.6  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  77.3  in 
Connecticut,  and  80  in  Maryland.  These  figures  cover 
jnly  those  previous  commitments  known  to  the  authori- 
ies,  whose  methods  of  identification  are  admittedly  in- 
dequate.  In  reality,  the  figures  express  little  more  than 
ates  of  recommitment  to  the  same  institution.  The 
arisoner  comes  back  not  once  or  twice,  but  again  and 
gain.  The  following  table  made  up  from  records  of 
nmates  in  an  institution  with  which  the  writer  is  fa- 
miliar, and  which  happens  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
<ind  in  this  country,  shows  the  number  of  times  each  of 
02  recidivists  had  served  time  in  that  same  institution: 

Twice  40  Eleven — fifteen  times 

Three  times  62  Sixteen — twenty  times 

Four  times  49  Twenty-one — thirty  times        8 

Five  times  32  Thirty-one — fifty  times 

Six — ten  times  58  Fifty-one — seventy-five  times   7 

In  addition  there  was  one  woman  who  was  serving  her 
14th  sentence  in  that  identical  jail!  If  the  aim  of  im- 
jrisonment  is  reformation,  the  local  jail  fails,  and  fails 
most  miserably. 

The  remedy?  It  is  assuredly  not  easy.  Nor  are  all  the 
teps  along  the  way  to  a  final  solution  now  in  evidence, 
'rison  associations  and  research  foundations  have  been 
ntirjng  in  their  efforts  toward  penal  reform,  and  certain 
ains  have  been  achieved.  But  the  time  seems  now  to 
lave  arrived  where  general  public  support  assumes  pri- 
mary importance.  The  evils  of  the  small  jails  are  inher- 
nt,  and  reform  must  strike  at  their  very  foundations, 
n  doing  so,  it  challenges  a  highly  belligerent  troop  of 
toutly  intrenched  interests;  local  autonomy,  political 
>oss  rule,  opulent  sheriffs.  It  calls  for  wide  legislative 
ction  and  basic  changes  in  the  criminal  codes  of  almost 


Bureau  of  Prisons 

every  state.  Most  frightening  to  Mr.  John  Citizen,  it 
requires  a  considerable  outlay  of  public  monies  to  initi- 
ate. Yet,  in  contrast,  who  can  today  estimate  the  actual 
and  literal  cost,  in  addition  to  maintenance,  of  the  pres- 
ent jail  system?  The  cost,  for  example,  to  private  wel- 
fare agencies,  to  public  welfare  agencies,  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  whose  property  and  person  are  jeop- 
ardized? Who,  finally,  can  reckon  the  cost  in  terms  of 
human  suffering,  among  women  and  children,  when  we 
insist  upon  alternately  jailing  and  releasing  the  petty  of- 
fender in  almost  unending  series,  not  attempting  to  lift 
him  at  any  time  to  a  fuller  life,  but  forcing  him  always 
lower  into  the  quagmire  of  social  degradation? 

To  advocate  state  control  is  inevitably  to  invite  attack 
from  entrenched  local  interests.  Yet  state  control  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  indicated.  As  administrative  units  most 
cities  and  counties  are  too  small  to  supply  personnel 
and  equipment  adequate  for  reformative  care.  It  is  -ridic- 
ulous, for  example,  to  expect  an  institution  with  a  con- 
stantly shifting  daily  population  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  inmates  to  supply  such  things  as  productive  in- 
dustries and  educational  and  recreational  opportunities. 
By  legislation  cities  and  counties  could  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  punish  violations  of  local  ordinances  with 
confinement.  All  misdemeanors  could  be  made  pun- 
ishable as  offenses  against  the  state.  Then  the  state  could 
establish  a  number  of  specialized  institutions  in  which 
to  provide  a  really  comprehensive  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  petty  offender.  To  be  sure,  this  action  would 
entail  the  scrapping  of  more  than  90  percent  of  the  jails 
now  in  existence.  It  would  launch  the  states  on  a  fairly 
extensive  building  program.  But  clean,  sanitary  jails  and 
the  segregation  of  the  convicted  and  the  unconvicted, 
of  men  and  women,  would  result.  Competent  medical  at- 
tention would  become  routine.  One  trained  administra- 
tor at  a  six  or  seven-thousand-dollar  salary  would  replace 
a  dozen  incompetents  at  two  or  three.  More  effective 
treatment  for  the  criminal  insane  and  for  the  mental 
defective  with  delinquent  propensities  would  become 
imperative.  The  purchase  of  equipment  and  provision 
for  industries  would  then  be  justified,  and  a  differenti- 
ated program  for  at  least  the  larger  groups  among  the 
inmate  population  would  be  inaugurated.  This  transfer 
of  control  from  local  to  wider  authority  is  one  which 
Great  Britain  found  necessary  as  long  ago  as  1878.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  startling  (Continued  on  page  445) 
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Two  Men  and  Their  Machine 


BY  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 


THE  Rust  brothers  are 
as  astonishing  a  phe- 
nomenon upon  the 
southern  landscape  as  the 
mechanical  cotton  picker 
which  they  have  invented. 
In  several  tests  their  machine  has  demonstrated  that  it 
can  work  all  day  long  in  a  cotton  field  and  pick  as  much 
cotton  as  seventy-five  nimble  fingered  men  and  women. 
Yet  it  is  as  simple  a  machine  as  a  corn  harvester;  not 
nearly  so  complicated  as  a  wheat  combine.  The  machine 
consists  primarily  of  an  endless  belt  carrying  several 
hundred  smooth  wire  spindles.  As  it  straddles  a  row,  the 
rotating  spindles,  which  have  been  automatically  moist- 
ened, enter  the  cotton  plants.  The  moisture  causes  the 
open  cotton  to  adhere  to  the  rotating  spindles  and  to  be 
pulled  from  the  burrs  as  it  wraps  around  them.  The 
cotton  is  stripped  from  the  spindles  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  machine  and  delivered  by  a  suction  fan  to  a  con- 
tainer. Drawn  by  a  tractor,  the  machine  is  easy  to  operate 
and  does  not  disturb  the  green  bolls  or  damage  the 
plants.  John  Rust  says  the  idea  of  the  moistened  wires 
came  to  him  when  he  recalled  how  dew  would  cause  the 
fibres  to  cling  to  his  fingers,  when  he  picked  cotton  as  a 
boy.  After  testing  this  idea  with  a  wet  nail  and  absorbent 
cotton,  John  remembered  that  his  grandmother  always 
moistened  the  spindle  of  her  spinning  wheel  to  make  the 
cotton  stick. 

The  inventive  genius  reflected  by  this  application  of  an 
old  custom  to  a  modern  machine  is,  of  course,  notewor- 
thy. But  what  is  even  more  remarkable  about  John  Rust 
and  his  brother,  Mack,  is  the  simplicity  with  which  they 
face  the  social  problems  created  by  their  machine. 

If  the  ten  experimental  machines  to  be  placed  on  south- 
ern cotton  plantations  this  year  perform  as  expected,  the 
cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  may  be 
able  to  say  goodbye 
forever  to  half  of  the 
sharecroppers,  tenant 
farmers  and  day  lab- 
orers it  now  employs. 
On  ordinarily  level 
land  mechanical 
planting  and  cultiva- 
tion have  already  been 
found  more  economi- 
cal than  men  and 
mules;  but  since  la- 
bor must  be  kept  to 
pick  the  cotton,  mules 
and  men  have  con- 
tinued to  tend  the 
crop  all  the  way  from 
seed  to  gin.  Most  cot- 
ton workers,  what- 
ever their  category  or 


The  Rust  brothers  once  picked  cotton  (or  a 
living.  Now  that  they  have  invented  a  mechani- 
cal picker  they  seek  a  way  to  launch  it  with- 
out bringing  catastrophe  to  the  cotton  worker 


below  a  decent  standard  c 
living.  Suppose  the  Rust  co 
ton  picker  displaces  two  01 
of  every  four  families  t 
now  manage  to  keep  aliv 
on  cotton  land.  Then  what 

That  is  the  question  that  the  Rusts  have  posed  t 
themselves  and  to  others.  It  would  not  be  extraordinar 
for  a  wealthy  man  to  announce  a  broadly  social,  even 
philanthropic,  curiosity  about  the  effect  of  his  manufac 
tured  product.  But  the  Rusts  are  not  wealthy,  and  the 
never  have  been.  They  have  spent  profitless  years  perfec 
ing  their  machine.  "Cotton  picking  is  a  back-breakin 
job,  more  suitable  for  a  machine  than  a  man,"  says  Joh 
Rust.  And  Mack  Rust  adds,  "The  cost  of  harvesting  cot 
ton  by  machinery  will  be  only  one  third  or  one  fourt 
the  present  cost  by  hand.  When  cotton  is  mechanize 
from  start  to  finish  it  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  for  les 
than  five  cents  a  pound." 

As  engineers,  the  two  brothers  are  practical  men.  A 
Southerners  they  are  well  aware  of  the  misery  and  ten 
sion  that  any  further  insecurity  in  the  sharecropper  area 
will  create;  they  have  seen  the  pauperization  of  those  cas 
out  by  the  program  of  the  late  AAA  in  the  South.  A 
social  explorers  they  have  discovered  that  they  know 
almost  as  much  about  the  difficulty  of  launching  a  job- 
swamping  machine  without  catastrophe  as  do  the  econo 
mists  and  agrarians. 

The  inventors  of  the  mechanical  picker  know  some 
thing  personally  about  downright  insecurity.  Despite 
Virginia  ancestry  of  slave-owning  Confederates,  Joh 
and  Mack  Rust  found  themselves  picking  cotton  for 
living  when  their  parents  died  in  Texas.  John,  the  elde 
soon  set  out  as  a  harvest  hand  in  the  West.  After  servin 
in  the  army,  he  returned  to  the  harvest  fields,  first  as 

migratory       worker 
then   as   a   mecham 
spellbound    by    trac 
tors    and    combine 
He  completed  a  cours< 
in   automotive   eng 
neering  and  mechan 
ical     drafting,     the 
landed  a  job  as  assis 
ant  designer  and  sU 
perintendent  of  con 
struction     with     th 
Marriage      Thrasher 
Company.  That  com- 
pany is  now  defunct, 
but  it  was  there  that 
John    Rust    got    his 
first    opportunity    to 
build   machinery.   In 
the  spring  of  1927  he 
discovered   the   prin- 
ciple of  picking  cot- 


color,    are    sunk    far 


Cotton  picking  is  for  machines  not  men,  say  John  and  Mack  Rust,  inventors 


ton 


with 


a     moist 
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pindle— the  missing  link 
o  his  scheme  for  a  gentle, 
mooth  method  of  pick- 
og  cotton.  Straightway 
ic  went  back  to  Texas,  to 
*  near  the  cotton  fields, 
aking  with  him  some  of 
he  parts  for  the  machine 
Iready  outlined  in  his 
nind.  He  had  studied 
latent  laws  and  corpora- 
ions,  and  knew  exactly 
low  to  proceed.  So  he 
vrote  to  his  brother  who 
vas  working  at  the  Gen- 
ral  Electric  plant  in  Sche- 
icctady,  and  in  1928 
4ack  joined  John  in 
Texas. 

Mack  Rust  had  worked 
us  way  through  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Texas — most  of 
he  time  as  a  night  watch- 
nan  in  a  bank — and  had 
aken  a  B.S.  in  mechani- 
al  engineering.  While 
mployed  in  the  test  and 
>roduction  engineering 

epartments  of  the  G.E.  he  completed  the  student  engi- 
icering  and  business  courses  open  to  members  of  the 
taff.  But,  like  John,  he  was  at  home  in  overalls.  He  too 
vas  convinced  that  they  were  about  to  evolve  a  "funda- 
lental  solution  of  the  cotton  harvesting  problem."  They 
ad  to  do  most  of  their  own  work.  They  had  very  little 
loney  to  spend.  But,  as  John  says,  they  were  constantly 
ncouraged  by  the  hearty  approval  of  their  wives.  The 
wo  Mrs.  Rusts  are  now  busy  in  the  office  of  the  plant  at 
lemphis,  Tenn.,  a  building  that  was  once  a  service  sta- 
ion.  They  have  been  thoroughly  in  accord  with  their 
usbands'  idea  to  make  the  machine  an  implement  for 
jcial  good. 

So,  if  the  ten  machines  scattered  over  the  South  this 
'ear  function  as  expected,  the  little  factory  where  the 
'lusts  and  their  wives  supervise  their  manufacture  is 
estined  to  blossom  into  a  mass  production  plant.  Today 

machine  complete  with  rubber  tires  is  tentatively  priced 
iround  $2000.  By  mass  fabrication  that  price  could  be 
greatly  reduced.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  machine  were  to 
meet  its  field  trials  successfully,  the  Rusts  could  soon 
imass  a  fortune.  They  say  they  will  never  accept  more 
han  ten  times  the  wage  of  their  lowest  paid  worker, 
ksides,  they  are  loathe  to  put  their  mechanical  picker 
m  the  open  market  until  they  can  discover  some  hopeful 
•nethod  of  softening  its  bitter  blow  upon  the  back  of  the 
sharecropper  and  his  mule. 

In  the  long  run,  they  agree,  a  machine  does  man's  em- 
oloyment  more  good  than  harm.  No  sensible  person 
svould  recommend  going  back  to  reaping  wheat  by  hand 
ind  flailing  it  out  on  the  barn  floor  through  the  winter, 
3r  reverting  to  handsaws  and  adzes  in  the  lumber  indus- 
:ry;  or  throwing  away  the  cotton  gins  and  hiring  manual 
ivorkers  to  perform  the  laborious  task  of  seeding  cotton. 
Most  existing  machines  do  the  erstwhile  jobs  of  men. 
'The  realistic  Rusts  know  all  that.  But  without  their 


The  cotton  of  the  open  bolls  adheres  to  the  moistened  spindles 


wretched  cotton  income 
the  lowest  economic  class 
in  America  [see  Relief  and 
the  Sharecropper,  January 
Survey  Graphic,  and  South- 
ern Farm  Tenancy,  March 
Survey  Graphic}  would  be 
plunged  farther  into  pau- 
perism before  there  was 
time  for  instruction  in  di- 
versified agriculture  or  for 
the  development  of  new 
and  better  methods  of  earn- 
ing a  living  than  cotton 
ever  offered. 

Even  among  workers 
not  displaced,  can  a  work- 
able cotton  picking  ma- 
chine be  distributed 
through  cooperatives,  or 
through  unions  of  share- 
croppers? How  could  the 
level  of  living  of  the  em- 
ployed be  raised  except 
through  strong  labor  or- 
ganizations? 

The  Rust  brothers  have 
been  thinking  and  talking 

about  these  questions.  Already  one  of  their  machines  is 
scheduled  for  use  on  the  cooperative  farm  founded  by 
Sherwood  Eddy  at  Hillhouse,  Miss.  Two  machines  have 
been  sold  to  the  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation  for  use  in 
the  Turkestan  region  of  the  USSR  this  fall.  John  Rust  is 
going  over  to  observe  its  impact  on  a  society  organized  to 
use  it  to  lighten  man's  burden  rather  than  to  make  a 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  workers. 

The  Rusts  can't  describe  exactly  how  they  came  by 
their  advanced  social  point  of  view.  They've  always  had 
it,  John  says,  though  they  have  lived  very  different  lives. 
Meanwhile,  the  Rust  brothers  are  perplexed.  They 
have  consulted  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  leaders 
of  the  cooperative  movement,  labor  organizers,  and  Mr. 
Eddy.  Should  they  lease  their  invention  instead  of  selling 
it,  requiring  every  lessor  to  maintain  a  definite  living 
wage  and  to  recognize  the  right  of  collective  bargaining? 
Should  they  attempt  to  release  the  machine  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  let  the  government  man- 
age the  readjustment  of  displaced  and  mechanized  work- 
ers alike?  Should  they  proceed  to  organize  a  Rust 
Foundation,  through  which  all  profits  and  fees  can  be 
redistributed — in  ratio  with  the  ginning  figures  for  each 
cotton  country — for  education,  or  for  the  encouragement 
of  cooperative  societies,  and  diversified  farming?  Or 
should  they  just  put  their  machine  on  the  market? 

Within  two  months  the  Rusts  will  know  how  well 
their  machines  have  performed  this  season — for  engineers 
the  primary  question.  Their  next  concern  is  how  to 
abolish  "the  last  great  field  of  hand  labor  and  the  greatest 
single  source  of  child  and  woman  labor  in  America," 
and  at  the  same  time  do  no  violent  harm  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  planters  and  the  tenants.  For  ma- 
chine or  no  machine,  landlord  and  cropper  alike  are  des- 
tined for  vast  changes.  It  may  be  that  the  Rusts  will 
create  a  new  South,  as  Eli  Whitney  created  the  old. 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'     D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S  — J  O  H  N     PALMER     GAVIT 


"BY  THEIR   FRUITS   YE   SHALL   KNOW   THEM" 


ET  none  suppose  that  the  eruption  of  murderous 
Ku  Kluxism,  under  the  hifalutin  title  of  the  "Black 
Legion,"  in  and  about  Detroit  is  a  sporadic  local 
phenomenon.  It  is  such  no  more  than  the  initial  sore  of 
smallpox  or  chancre  is  a  local  affair  of  the  spot  where  it 
first  appears.  It  is  an  outbreak  of  a  spirit  abroad  in  Amer- 
ica, indicating  the  presence  in  the  national  blood  stream 
of  a  venom  more  dangerous  than  any  pox  or  plague. 
Not  in  America  only  or  peculiarly;  it  is  kin  and  twin  to 
that  which  has  flowered  and  fruited  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  excesses  and  cruelties  of  fascism,  nazi- 
ism,  Russian  sovietism,  boycott  in  China,  and  so  on,  all 
stem  from  the  same  tree. 

In  the  little  mountain  village  in  New  York  state  where 
I  live  in  summer  I  myself  have  received  repeatedly  in 
the  mails  propaganda  both  anonymous  and  signed  vo- 
ciferating not  merely  race  and  religious  hatred  in  general 
but  urging  organization  of  violence  to  the  point  of 
"merciless  extermination"  against  Jews,  Negroes,  Catho- 
lics, Communists,  aliens  generally.  And  this  in  the  name 
of  "Americanism,"  patriotism — worst  of  all  of  whatever 
the  authors  thought  they  meant  by  "white  Protestani 
Christianity."  Wholesale  murder  advocated  almost  open- 
ly in  the  name  of  Christ!  Recipient  as  I  am,  like  other 
writers  and  persons  whose  names  have  publicity,  of  a 
constant  stream  of  propaganda  of  all  sorts,  I  have  given 
scant  attention  to  this  rubbish;  but  the  outbreak  in 
Michigan  bears  exactly  the  same  ear-marks,  and  what  is 
more,  receipt  of  it  by  me,  I  hope  without  reputation  for 
susceptibility  to  such  appeals,  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
far-flung  machinery  of  propaganda  having  advantage  of 
elaborate  mailing  lists:  probably  derived  through  or- 
ganized access  to  local  rolls  of  voters  all  over  the  country. 

Particularly  in  rural  districts,  where  all  the  abracadabra 
of  secret  meetings,  robed  and  hooded  rituals,  cryptic  pass- 
words, horrendous  oaths,  ponderous  official  titles  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  secret  orders,  affords 
thrilling  entertainment  in  uneventful,  arid  lives.  Add  to 
this  the  appeal  of  miscalled  "patriotism";  opportunity  to 
bulldoze  and  terrify  persons  regarded  askance  by  reason 
of  race  or  as  subjects  of  neighborhood  disapproval  for 
any  other  reason,  or  simply  personal  enmity,  and  you 
have  tempting  outlet  for  the  spirit  of  primitive  savagery 
lying  just  below  the  surface  in  the  vast  majority  of  hu- 
manity. Whether  in  country  or  city,  such  organized  ter- 
ror lies  ready  for  use  in  the  persecution  and  suppression 
of  all  manner  of  people  and  things,  such  as  uprisings  of: 
tenant-farmers,  organization  of  labor,  political  dissent. 
There  are  many  signs  that  the  manifestation  in  Detroit 
will  be  whitewashed;  that  powerful  interests,  political 
and  otherwise,  are  trying  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of 
participation  by  prominent  police  officials  and  other  in- 
fluential persons  in  the  organization.  What  else  is  to  be 
expected  when  it  appears  that  even  the  prosecuting  offi- 


cers have  been  members?  This  infection  is  very  deep  in 
our  social  life,  in  fact  and  in  spirit,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

THIS  spirit  of  lawless  violence  is  one  of  the  usua 
after-effects  of  war;  but  never  before  has  it  been  so 
widespread,  intensified  as  it  is  by  world-wide  economic 
disturbance.  It  has  reached  even  into  childhood,  incitec 
greatly  by  the  common  type  of  gangster  plays  in  the 
movies.  What  passer-by,  on  foot  or  in  motor-car,  has  not 
been  menaced,  hardly  playfully,  by  boys  with  the  imita 
tion  pistols  and  machine-guns  that  bristle  in  every  toy 
shop  window,  dramatizing  the  gunman  plays  which  they 
have  witnessed  on  the  screen?  In  every  street,  park  am 
playground  the  children  are  playing  at  murder.  In  man] 
a  school  the  children  of  the  foreign-born  and  others  who 
by  reason  of  dark  complexion  or  otherwise  supposedl; 
"foreign"  appearance  are  disadvantaged,  are  even  men- 
aced, often  physically  abused,  in  this  same  spirit. 

We  trained  millions  of  young  men  in  the  art  and  toler 
ance  of  killing,  habituating  them  to  the  use  of  deadly 
weapons;   to  thinking  in   terms  of  large  scale  enmiti 
toward  masses  of  other  nationality.  We  affect  alarm  at 
unprecedented  expenditure  for  relief  and  public  enter 
prises  to  overcome  the  evils  of  unemployment,  but  swal 
low  without  a  gulp  commitments  equally  unprecedentec 
— a  cold  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year — for  armamen 
which  we  declare  ourselves  determined  not  to  use. 

Effort  to  offset  the  ravages  of  this  spirit  must  partake 
of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  flood  control,  for  the 
pollution  pours  forth  from  the  little  streams  of  socia 
life.  A  vast  task  of  education  has  to  be  performed,  against 
pressure  of  time  and  tendency;  with  all  the  international 
conditions  adding  hysterical  mass  fear  to  the  interplay 
of  the  perennial  factors.  It  is  with  realization  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  it  that  the  National  Council  for  the  Prevention 
of  War  has  undertaken  to  raise  one  million  dollars  for 
the  development  of  "a  more  adequate  peace  movement 
throughout  the  United  States,"  by  the  sale  of  "Peace 
Bonds,"  in  denominations  of  from  one  to  one  hundred 
dollars;  bonds  naturally  unredeemable  and  without  in- 
terest, representing  contributions  by  the  purchasers  to- 
ward the  organization  of  the  anti-war  sentiment  which, 
widespread  and  constantly  increasing,  is  slow  of  mobili- 
zation and  ineffective  for  lack  of  funds.  The  "coupon" 
on  each  bond  provides  for  a  vote  by  the  purchaser  upon 
vital  aspects  of  the  subject  of  international  peace.  In- 
quiries may  be  addressed  to  Frederick  J.  Libby,  execu- 
tive secretary,  532  17  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Admiral  Byrd,  on  the  borderland  of  death  in  his 
months  of  solitude  in  Antarctica,  thinking  about  the 
human  fundamentals,  wondered  why  mankind,  made 
up  of  individuals  naturally  disposed  to  be  friendly  and 
mutually  helpful,  displayed  in  groups  and  nations  the 
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lugnacity  characterizing  the  organized  world;  using 
heir  inventions,  their  developing  science,  largely  for  the 
lurposes  of  warfare  and  destruction.  Out  of  such  cogi- 
ations  came  his  determination,  announced  the  other  day 
jpon  his  acceptance  of  tribute  by  a  group  of  industrial 
md  scientific  societies,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  chiefly 
o  the  cause  of  international  amity. 

MONG  other  concomitants  of  the  disorder  in  the 
world  is  the  disaster  to  the  system  of  international 
itrol  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics.  While  there  has 
n  distinct  progress  of  control  in  the  West,  pushing  the 
ice  of  illicit  morphine  from  $12  to  $150  per  ounce,  the 
ual  report  of  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 
Geneva  shows  an  immense  increase  of  both  produc- 
n  and  consumption  of  narcotics  in  the  Far  East.  At 
recent  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  Opium 
visory  Committee  the  American,  British  and  Cana- 
n  participants,  Stuart  J.  Fuller  of  our  own  State  De- 
tment  in  particular,  blamed  the  Japanese  government 
"almost  unbelievable  conditions"  in  the  Japanese- 
iminated  regions  of  Northern  China  and  Manchukuo. 
At  the  instance  of  the  British  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  Japan  to  mend  its  ways 
in  the  matter  of  enforcement  of  penalties  against  narcotic 
smugglers.  For  Japan  in  China  undoubtedly  is  the  pres- 
ent "bad  boy"  of  the  situation.  Other  nations  are  not 
clean-handed,  however.  The  International  Labor  office 
published  a  few  months  ago  the  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject  of  opium-smoking  among  laborers, 
chiefly  Chinese,  in  the  Oriental  colonies.  The  outstand- 
ing thing  in  it  is  the  continuing  evidence  that  all  parties 
to  industry  and  labor  in  the  Far  East  wink  at  the  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  laborers,  especially  the  Chinese. 


Fitzpatrick  in   the   St.   Louis   Post-Dispatch 
Progress  from  the  Middle  Ages 


This,  like  many  other  things,  is  expression  of  the  "su- 
perior" race's  contempt  for  others  regarded  as  inferior. 
In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  in  China,  opium  addiction  is 
a  useful  ally  of  the  military  invader.  Cheaper  than  shoot- 
ing them  is  to  allow  the  natives  to  drug  themselves  into 
unresisting  torpor.  One  thing  that  Geneva  meeting  ac- 
complished: it  startled  the  Advisory  Committee  with 
realization  that  its  complacency  about  control  of  the  in- 
ternational traffic  has  little  justification  in  fact. 

AS  usual  in  these  troublous  times,  events  of  importance 
jf~\.  are  in  critical  posture  defying  prophecy,  as  I  write 
under  spur  of  impending  press-time.  One,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  two  major  political  parties  in  this  country, 
in  the  platforms  upon  which  they  will  stand  in  the  presi- 
dential and  congressional  campaigns,  holding  govern- 
mental policy,  domestic  or  foreign,  more  or  less  in  statu 
quo  until  November  if  not  until  the  next  inauguration. 
It  may  be  taken  as  probable,  however,  that  neither  party 
nor  its  presidential  candidate  will  offer  in  any  definite 
sense  a  substantial  promise  auguring  alteration  of  the 
hand-to-mouth  policy  which  has  characterized  the  atti- 
tude and  action  of  the  United  States  in  international 
affairs  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Another  thing  in  critical  process  is  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  what  may  well  be  its  decisive  step  as  regards 
Italy  and  the  Ethiopian  issue:  decisive  not  as  substantially 
altering  that  fait  accompli  of  the  Italian  aggression;  but 
as  to  its  own  future.  Whatever  may  have  been  done  by 
the  time  these  words  are  in  print,  the  cardinal  issue  will 
remain  the  same  unescapably.  That  issue  is  clear:  wheth- 
er the  world  shall  return  to  the  old  chaos,  the  old  pre- 
carious balances  of  power,  or  merge  that  power  in  mutual 
sacrifices  for  mutual  protection.  The  United  States, 
clamoring  within  itself  for  isolation  under  the  name  of 
neutrality,  now  shows  clearly  that  it  will  not  pay  the 
price  for  that  isolation  by  surrender  of  the  old  rights  of 
the  neutral.  We  cannot  have  both,  even  assuming  that 
we  can  have  either.  So  the  fate  of  the  United  States  in 
these  respects  is  bound  up  with  what  is  at  this  moment 
pending  at  Geneva.  In  one  of  the  most  strikingly  sane 
books  published  in  a  long  time  about  the  international 
situation,  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell,  at  the  best  of  his 
perennial  sanity,  puts  his  finger  upon  the  real  issue*; 
upon  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  League  to  restrain 
Japan,  Germany  or  Italy,  despite  real  and  nearly  unani- 
mous world  public  opinion  desiring  it.  These  recalcitrant 
nations  could  and  did  defy  a  world  whose  powers  were 
unable  to  coordinate  their  policies  or  secure  united  sup- 
port for  them;  "a  world  that  had  no  agreed  plan  of 
action."  Sooner  or  later,  whether  or  not  by  another  world 
conflagration  into  which  no  pious  wishes  or  declarations, 
no  isolationist  legislation  now  conceivable,  can  prevent 
our  being  drawn,  we  must  learn  that  wars  are  either 
fought  or  positively  prevented;  that  they  and  their  pre- 
vention depend  upon  factors  controllable  only  by  defi- 
nite international  effort  and  sacrifice.  Those  in  power  or 
likely  to  be  in  power  in  this  country  seem  unable  to  ren- 
der either.  Yet  within  the  next  four  years  they  may  have 
to  contribute  both. 


1  ON   THE   RIM   OF  THE   ABYSS.  Ijy    Tames  T.   Shotwell.   New  York. 
Macmillatl    Co.    40U    pp.    $J    postpaid    of    SunTy    (irnf^ltic. 
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LETTERS    &    LIFE  — REVIEWS    OF    RECENT    BOOKS 

THE  AID  OF  THE  PARTY 

BY  R.  L.  DUFFUS 


DESPITE  the  aura  of  gentility  which  surrounds  both 
major  presidential  candidates  (as  I  write  these  lines 
I  don't  quite  know  who  the  Republican  candidate  is 
going  to  be,  but  as  the  reader  reads  them  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  genteel)  it  looks  as  though  this 
were  to  be  a  mean  campaign. 

To  illustrate  this  point  I  propose  to  dip  into  a  little  cam- 
paign literature  which  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  I  shall  ask  the  amiable  editors  of  the  Survey 
Graphic  to  depart  from  their  usual  custom  and  refrain  from 
listing  this  literature  at  the  top  of  the  page.  My  selections 
may  seem  one-sided,  because  they  consist  of  attacks  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  his  friends.  The  only  excuse  I  have  for  this 
defect  is  that  I  haven't  come  across  any  pre-convention  pro- 
Roosevelt  literature  that  is  as  vicious  as  some  of  the  anti- 
Roosevelt  material  I  have  on  my  desk.  I  haven't  come  across 
any  that  is  at  all  vicious. 

The  first  exhibit  is  local  in  its  purposes  but  of  some  na- 
tional interest.  It  is  by  one  John  B.  Chappie,  of  Ashland, 
Wise.,  and  it  is  called  La  Follette  Road  to  Communism, 
with  the  subtitle,  Must  We  Go  Further  Along  That  Road? 
It  is  a  large  red  book  with  88  photographic  plates  and  170 
pages  of  text  and  index.  Some  of  it,  let  me  hasten  to  add, 
could  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle.  Mr.  Chappie  be- 
lieves, as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  in  what  he  calls  "our 
way  of  life."  He  believes  in  a  Supreme  Being,  in  the  family, 
and  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  including  the  one  which 
says,  "Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness." 

Having  made  all  this  plain,  he  proceeds  to  show  us  La- 
Folletteism  with  the  Mask  Off — Its  Leaders  Attacking  the 
Economic  Order,  the  Moral  Order,  Even  Faith  in  God. 
Much  of  the  attack  is  centered  upon  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. We  see  boys  and  girls  leaving  the  plain  farm  home 
to  go  to  Madison,  we  see  them  there  exposed  to  the  works 
of  Stalin,  Lenin,  John  Dewey,  Freud,  Marx  and  George 
Soule,  and  going  back  home,  after  a  loose  and  lively  social 
life,  to  tell  their  parents  "there  isn't  any  God" — and  probably 
that  there  is  no  capitalistic  system  and  no  Republican  party, 
either.  "LaFolletteism,"  thinks  Mr.  Chappie,  leads  straight 
to  perdition.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when  even  that 
staunch  Methodist,  Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the  University 
and  mentioned  occasionally  some  time  ago  as  a  potential 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  "gave  impetus  to  LaFolletteism's  shifting 
toward  the  left  in  the  direction  of  communism." 

One  gets  the  impression  that  Mr.  Chappie  thinks  it  not 
the  least  of  Mr.  Frank's  sins  that  his  encouragement  of 
"sappy  'liberals'  from  New  York"  instead  of  "boys  with 
athletic  ability  who  really  want  to  play  football"  caused 
Wisconsin  last  year  to  lose  all  but  one  of  eight  major  games. 
The  illustrations  are  smart.  They  make  Glenn  Frank  and 
Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn  look  like  criminals  on  trial  for 
their  lives.  Give  Mr.  Chappie  credit.  He  knows  his  bunk, 
perhaps  even  believes  it.  I  should  think  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  his  services  this  summer  in  other  states  besides 
Wisconsin.  I  am  afraid  there  will  be.  Not  every  one  can 
make  a  commandment  do  tricks  the  way  Mr.  Chappie  does 
the  one  about  bearing  false  witness. 

Exhibit  Number  2  in  my  collection  is  Mother  Goose  in 
Washington:  A  Story  of  Old  King  Dole  and  His  Humpty 
Dumpty  Court.  Edgar  ("Sherlock  Holmes")  Hoover  will 
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have  to  get  to  work  on  this  one  if  the  blushing  author1! 
name  is  to  be  known,  for  it  is  signed  with  what  looks  like  « 
thumb  print.  Will  H.  Chandlee  did  the  pictures,  wit! 
Alden  Turner  pinch-hitting.  Some  of  the  caricatures  an 
good  and  most  of  them  are  so  decent  as  to  be  almost  flatter 
ing.  The  verses  aren't  bad,  either.  In  fact,  I  felt  almost  ai 
though  I  had  gotten  back  to  the  United  States,  say  about  th( 
year  1896,  when  I  laid  Mr.  Chappie's  book  down  and  picket 
this  thumb-print  up.  I  suspect,  though,  that  this  feeling  ii 
akin  to  the  relief  one  experiences  when,  having  placed  hii 
hand  on  a  mass  meeting  of  tent  caterpillars,  he  hastily  wipes 
the  mess  off  with  a  handful  of  plain  garden  dirt.  The  as 
sumption  that  even  a  hesitant  attempt  at  humanitarian  gov 
ernment  is  extravagant,  tyrannical,  communistic,  and  feeble 
minded  is  basic  in  each  book. 

"C  XHIBIT  3  is  Jeremiah  II's  ten  murals  on  "The  Mori 
-I—*  Abundant  Life,"  reproduced  from  the  presentation  givei 
them  by  t'hat  "national,  non-partisan  organization,"  the  "De 
fenders  of  Democracy,  Inc."  It  is  nice  to  think  that  non 
partisans,  who  obviously  have  nothing  to  gain,  will  go  to  al 
this  trouble  to  defend  democracy.  If  more  of  us  were  lik( 
that  this  would  be  a  different  sort  of  country.  Jeremiah  II  it 
opposed  to  bureaucracy,  waste,  excessive  taxation,  the  rec 
flag,  autocracy  and  revolution.  He  seems  to  think  that  Mr 
Roosevelt  is  something  of  a  dictator,  with  Congress  and  thi 
public  in  chains.  I  wonder  what  he  could  do  with  anothei 
mural  showing  the  Supreme  Court  ordering  Congress  tt 
restore  anarchy  in  the  coal  business  and  forbidding  the  Stat< 
of  New  York  to  interfere  with  employers  who  wish  to  hin 
the  future  mothers  of  the  race  for  as  little  as  two  dollars  : 
week.  I  wonder  if  the  "Defenders  of  Democracy"  woulc 
find  wall-space  for  such  a  mural. 

They  probably  would  not,  because  they  are  "dedicated  tc 
restoration  of  governmental  and  economic  sanity,"  and  op 
posed  to  "Communism,  Fascism,  Socialism  and  the  New 
Deal."  They  also  stand  for  "Constitutional  Americanism,' 
and  if  that  is  not  what  the  odd  Justice  says  it  is  in  a  five-to 
four  decision  what  is  it? 

My  final  exhibit  is  sent  out  over  the  signature  of  Roberi 
Edward  Edmondson,  of  New  York  City.  I  don't  mean  K 
put  it  in  the  same  category  with  the  other  material  I  hav< 
been  describing.  Yet  I  think  that  Exhibits  1,  2  and  3  ma] 
prepare  certain  minds — or  perhaps  I  should  say  certair 
ganglia — to  be  receptive  to  the  outpourings  of  Mr.  Ed 
mondson. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  too,  is  non-partisan.  It  is  his  theory  thai 
the  national  capital  is  ruled  by  an  "  'alien-star'  Oriental  revo 
lutionary  power,"  and  he  outlines  the  "Roosevelt  Persona! 
Government"  within  the  star  of  the  Seal  of  Solomon  t( 
prove  it.  There  are  Felix  Frankfurter,  "foreign-born"  anc 
"legal  adviser  of  Communists";  Justice  Brandeis,  "named  ir 
'Red  Network'  as  supporter  of  Communistic  Commonwealtt 
College  of  Arkansas";  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  accused  by  th< 
Chicago  Tribune  of  calling  national  pride  "a  lot  of  non 
sense"  and  accused  by  Henry  Ford's  Dearborn  Independent 
eleven  years  ago  of  planning  "a  Communistic  State";  Henr) 
Morgenthau,  Sr.,  "foreign-born";  Edward  A.  Filene,  "listec 
in  'Red  Network'  as  member  of  American-Russian  Chambei 
of  Commerce";  and  Frances  Perkins,  whose  assertion  thai 
her  name  was  never  "Lazanski"  doesn't  seem  to  have  con 
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vinced  Mr.  Robert  Edward  ("Non-Partisan")  Edmondson. 
The  quoted  lies  and  misrepresentations  are  from  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson or  given  on  his  authority  from  the  alleged  sources 
indicated.  I  hope  I  am  not  guilty  of  libel  or  contempt  of 
court  in  repeating  some  of  them.  As  for  Mr.  Edmondson,  I 
don't  feel  capable  of  libelling  him — I  just  wasn't  born  clever 
enough  to  do  the  job  half  as  well  as  he  does  it  himself. 

Apparently  typewritten  on  one  of  Mr.  Edmondson's  pam- 
phlets are  a  paragraph  or  two  which  give  what  may  be 
called  the  personal  touch: 

"Dear  Sir  [no  doubt  meaning  me] :  These  two  pamphlets 
are  sent  to  you  in  the  Name  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ  by  Post  22  of  the  CHRISTIAN  VIGILANTES. 
Over  60,000  copies  of  these  two  pamphlets  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  Minnesota  alone.  [And  maybe  in  Michigan,  too?  | 
Death  to  the  Jew  infested  League  of  Nations  and  World 
Court!  .  .  .  Christian  Nordic  White  America  will  in  the 
spirit  of  Hitler  keep  the  Jew  and  Nigger  in  their  place  of 
JIM  CROW  INFERIORITY.  Forward  under  the  Radiant 
Cross  of  Jesus  against  His  Jewish  Murderers,  Niggers,  Japs, 
Chinese,  and  all  other  un-Aryan  swine,  Communists,  Strik- 
ers, Pacifists,  Internationalists,  the  Jew  infested  League  of 
Nations  and  World  Court." 

I  don't  really  feel  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  about 
Mr.  Edmondson.  He  kind  of  takes  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth. 

I  do  feel  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  the  sort 
of  political  argument,  at  any  level  of  scrupulousness,  that  in 
effect,  and  more  or  less  frankly,  urges  people  to  do  their 
thinking  with  their  viscera.  The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee would  not  if  it  could,  and  could  not  if  it  would, 
make  a  pal  of  Mr.  Edmondson,  because  most  Jews  and  some 
Negroes  vote,  and  because  the  Committee  is  too  nice.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  American  Liberty  League,  in- 
cluding Al  Smith,  and  the  lady  who  got  her  fur  muffler 
into  the  ice  cream  at  the  Liberty  League  banquet  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Du  Fonts,  and  Mr.  Raskob.  But  when  any 
of  them  starts  invoking  prejudice — and  when  Jim  Farley 
starts  invoking  prejudice — they  are  starting  something  they 
can't  stop.  They  may  be  giving  encouragement,  unknow- 
ingly and  unwillingly,  to  Mr.  Edmondson.  And  at  the  bot- 
tom there  is  that  human  cesspool,  the  Black  Legion,  which 
I  suppose  thought  it  also  was  saving  the  Constitution. 

Forty  Years  of  American  Labor 

HISTORY  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Vol.  Ill,  WORK. 

ING    CONDITIONS,   by    Don    D.    Lescohier,   and   LABOR  LEGISLATION,   by 

Elizabeth    Brandeis.    778    pp.    Price    $4.50   postpaid   of  Survey    Graphic. 

Vol.    IV,   LABOR   MOVEMENTS,   by   Selig   Perlman   and  Philip  Taft.   683 
pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic.   Macmillan. 

THE  American  labor  movement  owes  an  incalculable 
debt  to  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  who  for  several  decades 
has  stimulated  studies  of  industrial  relations  and  labor  legis- 
lation. The  facts  have  been  drawn  from  first-hand  contact, 
and  the  results  have  always  been  readily  applicable  in  the 
current  problems  of  trade  unions  and  in  the  development  of 
labor  legislation  and  its  administration.  The  latest  contribu- 
tion is  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes.  They  follow 
the  first  two,  published  in  1926  under  the  same  general 
title.  The  series  constitutes  a  division  of  the  large  project  for 
study  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States  initiated 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and  after  1916 
carried  forward  by  the  independent  Board  of  Research  As- 
sociates in  American  Economic  History.  Professor  Commons 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  division  of  labor  history. 

Volume  IV  continues  the  history  of  labor  movements 
from  1896  to  1932,  while  Volume  III,  as  the  title  indicates, 
separates  working  conditions  and  labor  laws  from  the  main 
trends  of  trade  union  development.  It  gives  a  valuable  back- 
ground for  the  present  difficult  problem  of  nullification  of 
labor  laws  by  the  Supreme  Court. 


By  no  means  the  least  important  section  is  Professor  Com- 
mons' introduction,  which  is  a  straightforward  and  illumi- 
nating history  of  his  experience  in  the  labor  movement  dur- 
ing these  significant  forty  years.  He  sees  "the  labor  problem" 
as  "the  problem  of  a  changing  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  be  brought  about  by  collective  action  of  all  classes." 
The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  development  of  the  "collaboration  of  the 
state  with  organizations  of  employers  and  organizations  of 
labor."  Professor  Commons  tends  to  deplore  "the  class  strug- 
gle." This  view  is  supported  in  the  conclusions  of  the  authors 
of  Volume  IV.  They  believe  that  American  labor  is  charac- 
terized by  "the  experimental  method,"  which  they  distinguish 
from  "revolutionary  ideology."  On  the  whole,  their  treat- 
ment of  radicalism  in  the  labor  movement  is  predicated  upon 
the  notion  that  it  is  not  characteristic  of  the  American  work- 
ingman's  attitude.  He  is  militant,  but  he  is  not  concerned 
with  theory. 

Perhaps  this  volume,  bringing  the  history  of  American 
labor  movements  down  to  1932,  actually  closes  an  era.  The 
next  volume  will  have  to  pose  the  question  whether  the 
economic  crisis  which  reached  its  lowest  point  in  that  year 
may  be  different  from  the  past,  perhaps  bringing  "the  ex- 
perimental method"  to  the  point  of  seeking  through  experi- 
ment for  a  conscious  theory  which  will  explain  the  past  and 
guide  the  future. 

Though  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  this  treatment  of  the 
role  of  theory  in  the  labor  movement,  both  these  volumes 
are  invaluable  as  a  detailed  factual  record,  carefully  docu- 
mented, of  current  sources  not  otherwise  easily  available. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 

Not  a  Single  Yawn 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE:  I,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL;  II,  RENNAIS- 
SANCE,  REFORMATION,  REASON;  III,  THE  LIBERAL  EXPERIMENT;  by  H. 
A.  L.  Fisher.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  1271  pp.  Price  $12  ($4  per  volume), 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

r  I  'HESE  three  volumes  supply  the  most  interesting  and 
J-  useful  reading  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  reviewer 
in  many  months;  and  there  has  been  keen  competition — 
poetry,  fiction,  and  philosophy.  This  history  is  useful  because 
it  is  safe.  The  historical  experts  agree  about  its  dependable 
scholarship.  It  is  compact,  comprehensive,  sufficiently  sym- 
pathetic with  all  European  peoples  and  with  all  great  move- 
ments. It  is  comparatively  free  from  prejudices,  antipathies, 
predispositions.  It  has  perspective,  holds  the  scales  fairly 
even,  yet  reveals  now  and  then  a  touch  of  humorous  and 
welcome  indulgence  for  human  faults  and  frailties. 

It  tells  a  story  of  three  thousand  years,  from  Hellenic 
dawn  and  earlier  to  the  present,  when  "the  moral  unity  of 
Europe  is  for  the  time  being  broken."  Yet  it  does  not  force 
artificial  continuity,  or  fall  into  dogmatism  about  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  international  disputes  and  revolutionary 
changes.  The  author  records  historical  events,  with  an 
abundance  of  dates  for  battles,  treaties,  coronations,  diplo- 
matic exchanges  and  the  like.  Yet  there  is  interpretation  also, 
taking  often  the  form  of  speculation  about  what  would  have 
happened  if  some  king,  emperor,  or  general  had  at  a  crucial 
moment  made  a  different  decision,  or  if  some  apparently 
providential  and  unexpected  factor  had  not  intervened.  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  the  "breaks,"  good  or  bad,  which  have 
so  often  thwarted  or  promoted  the  good,  or  not  so  good, 
intentions  of  responsible  statesmen. 

These  opinions  interspersed  in  swiftly  moving  narrative 
give  the  thoughtful  reader  a  welcome  opportunity  for  filing 
an  exception  or,  perhaps  more  frequently,  for  registering  a 
pleased  accord.  It  is  true  enough  that  these  passing  judg- 
ments deserve  on  the  whole  to  be  called  conventional,  but 
how  else  could  a  successful  general  history — not  of  fifty 
years  of  Europe  but  of  thirty  centuries — be  written?  The 
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point  of  view  is  liberal,  neither  reactionary  nor  radical.  It  is 
English  unmistakably,  but  not  insular;  not  anti-Russian, 
anti-German,  or  anti-Italian.  He  attempts  to  be  fair  to  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  and  admits  that  even  Lenin  "was  not  with- 
out the  grain  of  statesmanship." 

The  chapter  that  deals  with  Europe  and  slavery  is  of 
special  interest,  since  it  is  described  as  part  of  the  general 
spread  of  humanitarian  policy — which,  the  author  declares, 
is  the  most  encouraging  of  all  the  features  distinguishing 
modern  from  ancient  society.  "The  democratic  civilization 
of  modern  Europe,"  he  says,  "has  many  flaws,  but  in  the 
humanity  with  which  it  endeavors  to  shelter  the  weaker 
members  of  the  community  from  the  harsh  effects  of  eco- 
nomic competition  it  offers  a  plea  in  arrest  of  adverse  judg- 
ment, challenges  the  splendors  of  its  scientific  achievement, 
and  outshines  its  advance  in  material  wealth." 

I  cannot  judge  whether  Professor  Guerard  is  right  in  say- 
ing (in  the  New  Yorl^  Herald-Tribune)  that  in  all  these 
three  stout  volumes  there  is  not  a  new  fact  and  not  a  new 
idea;  but  my  experience  is  identical  with  his  in  that  I  have 
read  them  "without  skipping  a  line,  and  without  a  single 
yawn,"  and  I  verily  believe,  as  he  does,  that  "this  is  no 
faint  praise."  As  a  rapid  review  of  the  familiar  heroic  pe- 
riods and  events,  and  as  a  reminder  that  the  darker  ages  and 
the  less  eventful  decades  may  have  their  own  special  signifi- 
cance, this  history  of  Europe  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
general  reader's  library.  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

As  a  Colonial  Administrator  Sees  Us 

ALIEN    AMERICANS,    by    B.    Schrieke.    Viking   Press.    208    pp.    Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TN  the  international  exchange  of  scholars  who  investigate 
-*-  the  problems  of  a  country  not  their  own,  America's 
"unfavorable  balance"  is  paid  off  every  once  in  a  while  at 
one  swoop.  Such  was  the  weight  of  Andre  Siegfried's 
America  Comes  of  Age,  for  example.  Less  comprehensive 
in  scope  but  of  great  penetration  in  spots  is  this  study  of 
America's  race  and  immigration  problems  by  a  well-known 
Dutch  ethnologist  and  colonial  administrator. 

He  was  brought  over  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  to 
make  an  independent  appraisal  of  the  movements  on  foot 
in  this  country  to  raise  the  status  of  Negro  life  and  educa- 
tion. His  interpretation  of  this  task  as  involving  inquiry  also 
into  the  history  of  America's  dealings  with  other  racial 
groups  and  into  the  social  and  political  consequences  of  the 
country's  ethnic  composition  and  economic  structure  is  in 
itself  significant.  He  not  only  travelled  with  seeing  eyes  and 
interviewed  with  discretion  but  also  read  wisely,  and  so  was 
able  to  construct  a  whole  picture  of  our  foremost  national 
problem  which  those  in  daily  touch  with  it  sometimes  have 
difficulty  in  envisaging. 

Naturally  such  a  picture  has  its  subjective  coloring;  but  if 
anybody  should  think  that  he  knows  in  advance  what  a 
European  colonial  official  will  have  to  say  about  the  cultural 
assimilation  of  Oriental  groups  or  about  desirable  policies 
for  enhancing  the  place  of  the  Negro  in  our  civilization  he 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised.  For  Dr.  Schrieke's  findings  do 
not  fit  into  a  stereotype;  and  even  the  facts  which  he  selects 
for  comment,  though  they  are  accessible  to  other  students 
also,  are  displayed  in  an  original  and  suggestive  pattern. 

He  is  best  where  he  describes  the  predisposition  of  a  com- 
munity for  its  contacts  with  an  alien  group,  whether  it  be 
through  previous  experience  with  other  alien  groups  or 
through  pressure  of  material  circumstances.  He  does  not, 
perhaps,  go  far  enough  in  examining  the  ways  in  which 
minority  interests  influence  and  control  public  opinion;  and 
some  will  say  that  he  exaggerates  the  present  influence  of 
national  cultures  as  a  continuing  separative  factor.  Again, 
the  process  of  what  he  calls  "communal  disintegration"  may 


be  seen  from  another  standpoint  rather  as  the  beginnings  of 
an  integration  in  which  intangible  ties  of  group  belonging 
give  way  to  more  material  communities  of  interest.  Some 
may  think  that  his  portrayal  of  present  conditions  in  the 
South  is  unduly  pessimistic  because  the  author  is  not  fully 
aware  of  changes  in  attitude — changes  in  this  time  of  excep- 
tional economic  stress  not  yet  materialized  in  concrete 
achievement. 

More  especially  will  there  be  dissent  from  the  author's 
conclusion  that  the  future  of  the  South  rests  in  the  creation 
of  a  peasant  economy.  While  with  the  fall  in  price  of  almost 
all  large  commercial  crops  a  large  part  of  the  cultivable  land 
will  probably  in  the  near  future  come  to  be  converted  into 
small  subsistence  farms,  the  economy  of  large  scale  farming 
cannot  indefinitely  be  withheld  from  a  hungry  world;  and 
the  final  solution  will  be  found  in  a  shift  of  control  over  the 
resources  themselves.  BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Gas  That  Made  Headlines 

PATRIOTISM   PREPAID,  by   Lewis   H.   Gorin,  Jr.    Lippincott.    107   pp. 
Price  $1   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TT  was  typical  undergraduate  genius  to  conceive  of  "rib- 
J-  bing"  war  and  Camp  Dix  veterans  (as  the  author  aptly 
terms  them)  by  organizing  the  Veterans  of  Future  Wars, 
Inc.,  a  society  of  college  boys  which  demands  a  bonus  before 
the  next  war.  Let  the  future  war  dead  enjoy  the  fruits  oft 
patriotic  endeavor  in  advance,  the  Future  Veterans  argue. 
Mr.  Gorin,  Princeton  '36,  founder  and  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Future  Veterans,  expounds  the  tenets  of  his 
three  months  old  organization  in  a  spirit  of  grim  humor. 
The  exposition,  like  the  organization,  is  undergraduate.  It 
crackles  with  youthful  pessimism  and  youthful  disillusion- 
ment. "There  is  nothing  particularly  intellectual  about  walk- 
ing nowhere  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  eat  it  up,  so  it  must  be  worth  while,"  says  the 
writer,  speaking  of  parades  and  their  usefulness  to  an  ambi- 
tious "patriotic"  organization.  That  is  the  spirit  of  his 
manual.  His  illustrator-classmate,  Albert  M.  Barbieri,  in 
similar  vein  depicts  several  rows  of  crosses  in  a  cemetery 
with  the  succinct  caption,  "Young  America." 

But  Mr.  Gorin  and  his  Future  War  Veterans  are  not 
political  thinkers.  Therein  lies  the  less  laudable  ingredient 
of  their  collegianism.  Their  laughter  may  be  disillusioned, 
but  it  is  little  more  than  laughter,  evanescent,  unsustained, 
fundamentally  planless.  The  Future  Veterans  idea  is  bril- 
liant, but  it  is  like  the  semi-annual  anti-war  strikes  which 
grow  increasingly  popular  in  the  colleges.  The  undergrad- 
uates see  into  war,  and  they  see  into  most  political  and  so- 
cial sham,  but  they  don't  see  into  the  way  to  end  war  and 
sham.  One  may  say,  "No  more  do  their  elders."  But  we 
thought  youth  was  the  white  hope  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gorin's   book,  especially   its   index,   is 
witty  and  often  wise.  It  should  be  looked  into.  The  good  in 
undergraduates  is  very  good,  the  bad  understandable. 
Barnard  College,  '36  MIRIAM  ROHER 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION,  edited  by  John 
Lewis,  Karl  Polanyi  and  Donald  K.  Kitchin.  Scribner.  526  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  analysis  of  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  world;  communism,  fascism  and  similar  phenomena  in- 
terpreted through  the  orthodox  theological  approach.  More 
valuable  as  a  study  of  Catholicism  than  of  social  trends. 

THE  LEES  OF  VIRGINIA,  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  Little.  Brown.  455 
pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  ,V;ir;rv  1,'iafluc. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  dominant  family  of  the  South,  and  the 
part  each  generation  played  in  the  life  of  America,  ably, 
authoritatively  and  readably  written  by  a  Pulitzer  prize  win- 
ner. Americana  lor  history,  sociology  or  political  library. 
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SUNNYSIDE  UP  AND  DOWN 

(Continued  from  page  423) 


closures  stiffened  the  determination  of  the  home  owners 
to  hold  out;  and  their  leaders  spread  the  word  that  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  foreclosed  houses  would  soon  give  out. 
The  regular  Sunday  evening  meetings  increased  in  atten- 
dance. Striking  Sunnysiders  saw  themselves  as  martyrs  to  a 
cause.  In  their  publicity,  they  drew  on  ancient  history, 
the  American  Revolution  and  Edmund  Burke  in  his  defense 
ul  the  colonies.  Here  follow  some  excerpts  from  the  commit- 
tt-c's  outgivings  which  are  fairly  typical: 

"The  various  court  skirmishes  .  .  .  were  almost  a  per- 
tcct  reproduction  of  the  duel  between  Hannibal  and  Fabius. 
Wherever  Alexis  Hannibal  Bing  went  with  his  army  of 
usurers  and  foreclosures,  there  was  little  Quintus  Fabius 
Parodneck  with  his  home  owners  occupying  the  hillsides.  On 
Monday  it  was  in  the  Jamaica  court,  with  Hannibal  Bing's 
receivers  storming  for  the  May  rents  from  the  tenants  and 
for  contempt  orders  against  the  home  owners.  They  got 
neither  the  May  rents  nor  the  contempt  orders,  although 
Judge  Hallinan  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  rights  of  the  re- 
ceivers to  collect  rents  from  tenants." 

"He  who  makes  payments  to  the  City  Housing  Corpora- 
tion not  only  fastens  the  mortgage  noose  about  his  own 
neck;  he  tightens  it  about  the  neck  of  his  neighbors!  Seek- 
ing nothing  more  than  justice,  and  finding  every  other  way 
blocked  for  breaking  through  the  run-around  rigged  up 
between  the  City  Housing  Corporation  and  the  mortgagees, 
Sunnyside  has  been  forced  to  use  its  one  trusty  weapon: 
withholding  payments!  The  biggest  mortgagees  playing  the 
City  Housing  Corporation's  game  sit  back  and  refuse  to 
answer  our  letters.  Very  well,  two  can  sit  at  that  game.  Our 
trump  card  is  sitting  bacl^  and  not  paying." 

"The  foreclosure  attack  has  begun!  On  April  10  big  cars 
filled  with  professional  process  servers  descended  upon  the 
community.  At  dusk,  burly  strangers  began  to  knock  on 
windows  and  doors  asking  for  the  leaders  of  the  Mortgage 
Committee.  By  nine  o'clock  fifteen  of  our  group  had  been 
served  with  foreclosure  notices.  More  will  be  coming.  Watch 
tor  these  strangers  in  our  community.  Usually  they  work  in 
groups  of  four.  One  squad  arrives  in  a  brown  coupe.  They 
hang  around  a  doorstep  if  they  do  not  find  the  owner  at 
home.  Sometimes  the  tenant  is  also  bothered  and  given  a 
summons.  Thus  the  destruction  of  the  community  is  being 
started  by  the  City  Housing  Corporation  which  has  no 
money  to  pay  its  bondholders,  but  which  has  found  money 
to  begin  foreclosure.  .  .  ." 

Spokesmen  for  the  Corporation  retaliated  by  denouncing 
the  striking  home  owners  as  entirely  irresponsible,  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  a  situation  without  facing  any  legal  or 
moral  obligation.  I  have  heard  the  excesses  of  the  strike 
ascribed  to  its  radical  wing,  intent  on  making  Sunnyside 
Exhibit  A  of  the  breakdown  and  rottenness  of  capitalism, 
but  they  have  been  ascribed  also  to  what  ownership  of  prop- 
erty brings  out  in  ordinary  people.  Certainly  under  pressure 
of  fear  and  controversy  this  cross  section  of  the  middle  class 
revealed  unexpected  characteristics.  All  home  owners  did 
not  join  in  the  assault,  yet  many  were  included  who  would 
be  regarded  anywhere  as  clear  thinking  citizens,  and  who 
believed  the  charges  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

Charges  and  the  Facts  As  Found 

THE  whole  history  of  the  Sunnyside  development,  the 
Corporation's  reports,  advertisements  and  publicity  were 
combed   over   by   the   strikers'   committee   in   bringing  suit 
against   the   company,   directors   and   advisory   council    last 
November.  Some  of  the  fifty-five  sections  of  the  complaint 


could  be  adequately  treated  only  in  a  lengthy  brief.  The  pith 
of  important  and  typical  ones  is  printed  below  in  italics, 
followed  by  the  significant  facts  as  I  found  them,  after  inter- 
viewing all  parties  at  interest  and  studying  the  presentments. 

1.  That  City  Housing  Corporation  has  fraudulently  repre- 
sented itself  as  a  limited  dividend  corporation  as  prescribed 
by  the  New  Yor^  state  housing  act,  under  the  terms  of 
which  total  profits  are  limited  to  6  percent.  The  history  of 
limited  dividend  corporations  goes  back  for  years.  The  City 
Housing  Corporation  was  organized  and  first  advertised  as 
such  in   1924.  The  state  housing  act  referred  to  was  not 
passed  until  1926  and  does  not  cover  limited  dividend  com- 
panies  which,   like   Sunnyside,   build   houses   for   sale.   No- 
where in  the  sales  literature  of  City  Housing  Corporation, 
as  far  as  I  could  find,  has  it  been  asserted  that  profits  of  the 
company  were  limited  to  6  percent  though  it  was  explicitly 
stated  that  dividends  on  the  company's  stock  could  not  exceed 
that  amount.  However,  if  any  of  the  regulations  of  the  law 
of  1926  were  applicable  to  City  Housing  Corporation,  they 
all  were.  Operating  under  them  for  instance  the  company 
would  have  received  tax  exemption  on  its  improvements  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  as  indicated,  the  "home  own- 
ers" could  only  have  rented,  not  bought  their  houses. 

2.  That   City  Housing  Corporation   defrauded  its  home 
buyers  by  not  turning  bac\  to  them  any  profits  it  made  on 
Sunnyside   over  and  above   dividends  to   its  shareholders. 
Again,  an  effort  to  shoehorn  the  company  into  a  category 
which   it   never  pretended  to  fill — in  this   instance,  into  a 
mutual  or  cooperative  housing  undertaking.  A  study  of  the 
company's  annual  reports — and  they  are  public  documents — 
reveals  that  a  mounting  surplus  was  built  up  prior  to  1934, 
partly  from  the  sale  of  houses  and  partly  from  the  sale  of 
land.  The  employment  at  Radburn  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale   of   land   adjoining   Sunnyside   to   Phipps   Houses   was 
made   a   special   bone  of  contention   by  the   home  owners. 
Clearly  it  was  good  business  sense  to  purchase  surplus  land, 
to  protect  the  neighborhood  and  to  provide  a  growing  in- 
vestment fund  from  the  increase  in  contiguous  land  values 
resulting  from  building  the  model  community.  This  is  in 
line  with  the   practice  of  excess  condemnation  in   putting 
through  public  improvements,  and  in  line  with  the  Corpora- 
tion's announced  purpose  to  use  not  only  its  capital  but  any 
surplus  as  a  revolving  fund  for  further  community  experi- 
ments. 

3.  That    City   Housing    Corporation    fraudulently    repre- 
sented that  houses  were  to  be  sold  at  total  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  plus  a  6  percent  return  annually  upon 
such  cost.  An  incorrect  version  of  the  provision  that  divi- 
dends were  limited  to  that  percentage. 

4.  That  City  Housing  Corporation  fixed  sales  prices  for 
its  houses   that   were  arbitrary   and   disproportionate.   The 
home  owners  do  not  differ  widely  from  the  company  in  their 
figures  for  brick  and  mortar  costs;  but  their  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  land  is  three  cents  per  square  foot  as  against 
fifty-five.  The  discrepancy  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  from 
the  cost  of  the  Sunnyside  site  the  net  proceeds  from  sales 
of  land.  The  home  owners  claim  that  it  was  represented  to 
purchasers  that  "the  total  area  originally  purchased  would 
all  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  houses."  Nowhere  could  I 
find  that  the  company  had  ever  made  such  a  statement. 

5.  That  City  Housing   Corporation's  houses  were  badly 
built.  Even  its  most  ardent  adherents  must  admit  that  errors 
of  judgment  were  made  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Sunny- 
side  development.  In  attempting  to  keep  costs  down  they 
deliberately  experimented  with  materials  with  the  result  that 
in  some  houses  roofs  leaked,  or  walls  let  in  damp.  The  Cor- 
poration endeavored  to  compensate  the  owners  later  by  free 
alterations   and   repairs.   Such   mistakes   were   not   repeated. 
As   to  complaints   that   bathrooms   were   not   tiled   and   old 
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fashioned  toilets  used,  these  fixtures  were  evident  to  prospec- 
tive buyers.  They  were  items  in  the  cost  sheet  which  helped 
to  keep  the  price  low.  Looking  back  it  is  a  question  whether 
that  effort  was  not  carried  too  far. 

6.  That  the  Corporation  violated  its  promise  to  home  resi- 
dents of  Sunnyside  by  granting  use  of  its  three  acre  private 
playground  and  par\  to  the  residents  of  Phipps  Houses 
(built  on  the  land  sold  by  City  Housing  Corporation).  The 
dedication  deed  stated  that  the  park  was  "for  the  use,  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  the  residents  ...  in  said  Sunnyside 
developments  .  .  .  and  also  for  the  benefit  ...  in  its  (the 
company's)  discretion  ...  of  the  residents  of  such  neighbor- 
ing lands  as  it  may  determine."  Incidentally  in  July  1933, 
the  community  organization  itself  welcomed  occupants  of 
Phipps  Houses  to  membership  to  help  meet  the  expense. 

7.  That  City  Housing  Corporation  "misappropriated"  the 
$50,000  paid  by  the  Phipps  Houses  for  this  privilege;  by 
investing  it  in  its  own  worthless  stocl^  at  a  time  when  it  was 
an  insolvent  company.  The  contract  contained  a  clause  that 
this  money  was  to  be  used  for  some  community  purpose 
agreeable  to  both  companies.  Both  agreed  on  its  investment 
in  City  Housing  Corporation  stock  pending  decision  as  to  a 
suitable  purpose.  That  year— 1930— $265,000  worth  of  City 
Housing  Corporation  stock  sold  at  par,  plus  this  $50,000. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  examining  the  charges.  The  up- 
shot is  that  the  attempt  to  make  City  Housing  Corporation 
and  its  sponsors  the  villains  of  the  piece  falls  to  the  ground. 
Home  owners  made  the  same  accusations  against  first  mort- 
gagees in  answer  to  foreclosure  papers.  Under  oath  it  was 
alleged  that  these  first  mortgages — whether  a  trust  com- 
pany, a  life  or  fire  insurance  company,  or  an  individual — 
knew  of  and  connived  in  the  "fraud."  In  every  such  case 
that  has  come  to  trial,  either  this  defense  was  withdrawn,  or 
was  not  sustained  by  the  court. 

Home  Owners'  Equities 

WHILE  the  home  owners'  sense  of  being  victimized  is  ex- 
ploded by  such  an  analysis,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they 
have  been  stripped  of  most  of  what  they  have  put  into  their 
homes.  Most  of  them  are  farther  away  from  the  possibility 
of  home  ownership  than  they  were  at  the  start.  Mrs.  Harts- 
dale  told  me  her  version  as  we  stood  in  the  garden  she  loved. 
She  and  her  husband  had  never  thought  they  could  own  a 
home  until  they  heard  of  Sunnyside  ten  years  ago.  "Such 
easy  terms,  such  grand  people  behind  it,"  she  said,  "so  we 
decided  to  buy."  They  started  payments  on  a  $12,050  two- 
family  dwelling — about  $90  a  month,  partly  covered  by  rent 
from  the  upstairs  tenant.  Everything  went  well  until  Mr. 
Hartsdale  lost  his  job  in  1933;  even  then  it  wasn't  so  hard, 
for  the  company  reduced  monthly  payments  to  approxi- 
mately $66.  They  had  a  savings  account,  but  finally  that 
went  too,  and  they  couldn't  pay  anything;  all  they  had  to 
live  on  was  the  husband's  $60  PWA  wages.  Last  April  they 
were  foreclosed,  she  told  me  with  bitterness,  though  "we 
had  a  $5000  equity  in  the  house."  She  felt  they  had  been 
robbed,  disregarding  the  fact  that  if  the  house  were  sold 
today  a  good  part  of  the  second  mortgage  would  be  wiped 
out,  also,  and  that  over  the  years  their  average  monthly  pay- 
ment was  only  about  equal  to  rent  they  might  have  paid. 
Or  take  the  cases  of  two  of  the  strike  leaders.  One  bought 
a  two-family  house  in  1929 — price  $13,750 — with  a  first 
mortgage  of  $8300  and  a  second  mortgage  of  $3011.  Seven 
years  later,  at  the  time  of  foreclosure  last  January,  he  had 
paid  all  told  $3503.  The  second  had  bought  at  the  same  time 
a  three-family  house  for  $18,500,  with  first  and  second  mort- 
gages of  $9700  and  $6280.  Seven  years  later,  he  had  paid 
altogether  $4482.  In  each  case  the  overall  payments  have 
amounted  to  around  a  fourth  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
depression  and  cave-in  in  realty  values  (elsewhere  no  less 


than  at  Sunnyside)  'have  reduced  their  equities  to  practically 
nil.  Even  so,  they  have  fared  no  worse  than  other  home 
owners  in  this  period,  and  a  little  short  division  would  show 
them  practically  on  a  par  with  ordinary  renters.  The 
shrunken  figures  make  clear  the  advantage  to  home  owners 
and  bondholders  alike  in  nursing  the  project  along  (instead 
of  disrupting  it  in  this  difficult  period)  in  the  hope  that 
values  may  improve  and  with  it  their  stake  in  Sunnyside. 
Hindsight  is  usually  wiser  than  foresight.  There  was  stiff- 
ness on  the  part  of  City  Housing  management  at  various 
stages  in  dealing  with  Sunnysiders.  The  broad  policies  at 
the  top  didn't  always  reach  down.  The  practice  in  the  early 
days  of  the  depression  of  requiring  home  owners  to  put 
their  deeds  in  escrow  in  getting  advance  on  mortgage  inter- 
est was  later  abandoned.  One  of  the  "moderate"  strikers 
insists  that  had  a  representative  of  the  Bondholders  Com- 
mittee gone  to  Sunnyside  in  person  he  could  have  accom- 
plished much  in  making  home  owners  understand  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  second  mortgages.  On  the  other  hand  an 
equally  fair-minded  member  of  that  committee  contends 
that,  had  they  attempted  this,  they  would  have  been  accused 
of  trying  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  leaders  among 
the  home  owners.  However  this  might  have  been,  in  May 
the  bondholders'  committee  proposed  a  settlement  by  mail 
in  terms  far  beyond  any  reductions  they  had  previously  been 
willing  to  consider.  In  doing  so  they  argued  that  some  of 
the  strikers  had  "neither  the  intention  nor  ability  to  pre- 
serve their  homes  by  making  payments  on  their  obligations 
and  are  simply  hoping  to  protract  the  period  in  which  they 
can  live  rent  free  in  their  houses."  They  held  that  this  group 
had  become  "an  increasing  peril  to  all  other  home  owners," 
and  that  action  was  imperative.  The  terms  offered  were: 

1.  Reduction  of  25  percent  of  second  mortgage  principal 

2.  Cut  in  rate  on  reduced  second  mortgage  to  4  percent 

3.  Waiver  of  payment  of  unpaid  interest  on  second  mort- 
gage from  January  1,  1935  (when  the  strike  started) 
to  May  1,  1936 

4.  Further  reduction  of  25  percent  on  that  part  of  the 
second  mortgage  which  combined  with  the  first  mort- 
gage exceeded  the  present  assessed   valuation  of  the 
house. 

To  illustrate  how  this  would  work:  take  the  case  of  a 
house  assessed  today  at  $4400,  with  a  first  mortgage  of 
$4300.  With  these  two  factors  outside  the  control  of  the 
parties  to  the  negotiation,  the  $2352  outstanding  on  the 
second  mortgage  would  be  cut  almost  in  half,  and  the  an- 
nual interest  on  it  by  a  third. 

As  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  and  sympathetic  with  the 
Sunnysiders'  plight  put  it — "this  final  offer  is  as  generous  as 
could  be  expected,  yet  if  in  dollars  and  cents  a  man  will  be 
better  off  by  letting  his  house  go,  that  will  be  his  guide. 
Some  haven't  a  nickel  to  pay.  Others  who  have  put  more 
money  into  their  homes,  and  are  able  to  meet  these  terms, 
will  no  doubt  do  so."  At  this  writing  (June  1)  51  individ- 
uals have  accepted  this  offer;  90  others  are  negotiating. 

Throughout  it  all,  City  Housing  Corporation  itself  has 
been  in  near  bankruptcy.  Recently  the  federal  court  signed 
an  order  for  its  reorganization  under  the  terms  of  which 
Sunnyside  and  Radburn  will  be  completely  separated.  The 
directors  of  the  two  new  corporations  may  select  the  old 
one  as  the  management  agency,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

Six  Generalizations 

THIS  brings  me  if  not  to  the  end,  at  least  to  the  crux  of 
the  story,  namely:  it  is  only  when  such  a  rigorous  test 
comes  that  the  weaknesses  of  a  situation  are  exposed;  it  is 
only  when  these  are  recognized  that  they  can  be  removed. 
First.  If  homes  are  to  be  more  secure,  that  security,  like 
the  cyclone  cellars  on  a  prairie  farm,  must  yield  protection 
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when  hard  times  come,  such  as  put  Sunnyside  in  a  jam. 
Second.  Under  existing  conditions  the  first  mortgagees  took 
the  least  risk  but  were  the  ones  chiefly  protected  by  law  and 
custom;  they  sat  tight  while  the  rest  of  the  crowd  ran  into 
the  ditch.  That  disparity  is  not  tenable  as  social  policy. 

Third.  If  home  owners  and  renters  engage  in  strike  tac- 
tics, their  resort  to  the  latest  wrinkles  in  agitation  needs  to  be 
tempered  by  the  type  of  leadership  that  we  look  for  from 
responsible  trade  unions.  The  Sunnyside  strike  was  put  on 
in  the  interest,  as  Sunnysiders  saw  it,  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity, but  its  harsh  excesses  were  of  a  sort  to  discourage  fur- 
ther housing  developments,  either  public  or  private. 

Fourth.  Back  of  this,  Sunnyside  shows  that  when  a  crisis 
(Omes  the  general  run  of  debtors  in  a  semi-philanthropic 
'•enture  continue  to  regard  their  financial  obligations  as 
other  than  regular  business  transactions.  The  creditor  of- 
fered them  a  bargain  not  available  in  the  open  market,  on 
terms  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  of  moderate  incomes;  and 
if  that  exceptional  treatment  does  not  or  cannot  hold  for 
I  every  element  in  the  scheme  the  sponsors  of  the  project  run 
the  risk  of  being  charged  with  hypocrisy  from  the  start. 

Perhaps  one  difficulty  is  that  limited-dividend  housing  is 
neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl — it's  not  straight  public  housing, 
nor  is  it  cooperative  housing  nor  commercial  housing.  It  has 
certain  attributes  of  all  three  plus  certain  special  character- 
istics of  its  own  which  throw  open  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity for  experimentation,  but  complicate  sales,  unless  some 
new  formula  can  be  worked  out.  Otherwise  the  future  of 
limited  dividend  companies  lies  in  confining  their  operations 
ito  rent  projects. 

Fifth.  Sunnyside  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment. In  fine  economic  weather,  splendid;  but  not  when  a 
storm  breaks.  Compare  the  practice  of  permitting  a  down 
'payment  of  only  10  percent  on  a  house  with  the  Stock  Ex- 
change regulation  requiring  that  55  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
security  be  put  up  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Shouldn't  the 
underlying  principle  be  the  same?  A  peculiar  psychology 
has  grown  up  around  the  whole  question  of  ownership.  The 
minute  an  individual  puts  a  payment  down  on  a  "home"- 
Ino  matter  how  small — he  regards  himself  as  its  owner,  and 
the  house  he  has  bought  on  margin  becomes  a  sacred  cow  to 
Ihim.  It  the  buyer  had  the  status  of  a  tenant-owner  until  he 
[had  a  substantial  equity  not  only  he  but  everybody  con- 
|<erned  would  be  saved  much  grief. 

Finally,  there  is  the  underlying  question  whether  under 
modern  conditions  it  is  good  social  policy  to  promote  home 
ownership.  As  Professor  Friedrich  put  it:  "Perhaps  .  .  . 
pmall  home  ownership  in  a  world  where  speculative  booms 
Iplunge  into  the  depths  of  depression  is  an  historical  obso- 
.lescence,  a  vestigial  remain  of  the  handicraft  village  and 
town."  Europe's  longer  period  of  experimentation  in  the 
lield  of  housing  indicates  there  may  be  ways  out.  Coopera- 
tive plans  built  on  the  firm  foundation  of  democratic  con- 
trol, management  and  responsibility  are  likely  to  weather 
!  |)eriods  of  adversity  successfully.  Here  in  the  United  States 
we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  this  method. 

In  the  face  of  the  disastrous  results  to  home  buyers  which 
liave  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  depression  another  chorus 
of  "own  your  own  home"  ballyhoo  is  in  full  cry.  It  comes 
from  speculative  builders   and   other  commercial   interests; 
it  has  official  encouragement  as  a  means  to  economic  recov- 
!<:ry  and  government  loans  are  extended  to  private  builders 
I  of  larger  developments.  It  would  be  well  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  take  as  their  motto,  "Let  the  buyer  (and  seller) 
beware."  At  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building 
land  Home  Ownership  in  1931,  President  Hoover  said  that 
no  one  ever  sang  a  song  about  a  pile  of  rent  bills.  Rent  pay- 
ing all  one's  life  may  be  a  hard  prospect  but  until  we  can  at 
jonce  put  more  security   into  our   housing  schemes,   home 
ownership  is  a  mixed  blessing. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please 
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THERE'S  A  "BABY  BOOM" 
IN  TENEMENT  ALLEY 


The  Kussos.  The  l)ubinski».  The  Caputtos.  The 
Zappados.  All  of  them  have  new  habies. 

Now  there'll  be  huger  washes — more  work  to 
do — and  less  time  for  the  mothers  of  Tenement 
Alley  to  get  it  done. 

These  aren't  easy  problems  to  solve.  But  extra 
help  with  the  washing  and  cleaning  would  cer- 
tainly make  things  a  bit  easier  and  encourage 
better  living  conditions. 

Androtra  help  is  what  Fels-Naptha  Soap  brings. 
Its  richer,  golden  soap  and  lots  of  naptha  get  rid 
of  dirt  quickly  even  in  cool  ivater!  It's  well  worth 
suggesting. 

For  a  sample  bar,  write  Fels  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  mentioning  Survey  Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE   GOtDEN   BAR  WITH   THE   CLEAN   NAPTHA  ODOR 


One  Cent  a  Day  Pays  Up  to  $100.00  a  Month 

THE  FIRST  MUTUAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  CO.,  WILMING- 
TON. DEL.  offers  a  NEW  accident  policy  that  covers  every  acci- 
dent. Pays  up  to  $100.00  a  month  for  24  months  for  disability  and 
$1000.00  for  death.  Costs  just  1  cent  a  day — $3.65  a  year.  Open  to 
anyone,  ages  10  to  60  without  doctor's  examination.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  A  policy  will  be  mailed  for  10  days  FREE  INSPEC- 
TION. Just  mail  your  age  to  Dept.  178  today. 


HOTEL  PARKSIDE 

NEW  YORK 

In  Gramercy  Park 

A  PERFECT  SUMMERTIME  LOCATION 

The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest  hotels  .  .  . 
maintaining  traditionally  high  standards  and  homelike 
atmosphere.  Directly  facing  Private  Park. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  FROM  $2.00  DAILY 

Attractive   wetkly   and    monthly   rotes 

Moderate   priced  rtttuurant 

A  few  minutes'  walk  to  majority  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cils, social  agencies.  .  .  .  Convenient  to  all  important 
sections  of  the  city.  Write  for  Booklet  S. 

20TH  STREET  at  IRVING  PLACE 

UNDER   KNOTT   MANAGEMENT 


mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


THE  NEXT  GREAT  PLAGUE  TO  GO 

(Continued  ]rom  page  411) 


cholera.  To  put  it  into  practice  will  involve  searching 
out  the  sources  of  infection  as  conscientiously  as  we  now 
endeavor  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  a  typhoid  or  smallpox 
infection.  Yet  of  all  the  forty-eight  states,  only  in  New  York, 
and  there  but  recently,  does  the  state  assume  responsibility 
for  stopping  syphilis  epidemics  at  the  source. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  said 
editorially  in  its  issue  of  April  18: 

"The  conquest  of  syphilis  is  the  next  great  objective  in 
public  health.  .  .  .  Sufficient  reliable  information  indicates 
that  it  is  probably  the  most  prevalent  of  all  communicable 
diseases  except  for  measles  in  epidemic  years.  .  .  . 

"The  history  of  medical  progress  shows  instance  after 
instance  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  medicine  and  pub- 
lic health  have  conquered  disease  as  far  as  public  coopera- 
tion could  be  procured.  .  .  .  With  the  combined  efforts  of 
physicians,  public  health  officials,  educators  and  the  public, 
syphilis  can  be  conquered  next." 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  that  those  who  can  should  go  to 
the  best  private  physicians  they  can  afford.  It  is  equally  rea- 
sonable that  the  state  should  make  it  possible  for  the  private 
physician,-  if  he  wishes,  to  keep  his  personal  contact  with 
those  who  can  pay  only  a  little.  This  can  be  done  through 
providing  for  his  use  the  costly  implements  for  syphilis  cure 
— drugs,  diagnostic  aids,  such  as  blood  and  spinal  fluid  tests, 
X-rays,  fever  therapy  when  needed,  and  consultation  service. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  patient  who  can  buy 
food  and  shelter  for  his  family  but  has  scant  margin  for 
medical  care,  the  only  syphilis  treatment  available  up  to  now 
has  been  that  given  by  the  charitable  doctor.  Unfortunately 
many  do  not  know  how  or  where  to  find  him.  There  is  no 
asterisk  before  his  name  in  the  classified  telephone  directory. 
Others  do  know  and  have  been  cared  for  by  one  of  the 
many  devoted  self-sacrificing  family  physicians  still  remain- 
ing in  the  world,  whose  interest  is  first  in  caring  for  the 
sick,  whatever  the  circumstances,  and  second  in  making  a 
living  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  patient  with  little  money  is  ashamed  to  ask  such  a 
doctor  for  the  needed  year  or  two  of  syphilitic  treatment. 

Public  assistance  may  make  the  burden  of  such  care  some- 
what less  unfair  to  the  doctor  than  it  is  at  present.  If  physi- 
cians as  a  group,  however,  do  not  wish  to  shoulder  the  load 
of  syphilis  treatment  for  the  borderline  but  not  indigent 
case,  the  probable  alternative  is  the  multiplication  and  exten- 
sion of  the  free  and  part-pay  clinics  now  found  in  connec- 
tion with  some  hospitals  but  only  in  the  larger  cities  or 
teaching  centers.  Most  of  the  university  clinics  give  good 
scientific  service.  Especially  notable  are  Pennsylvania,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Michigan,  and  Western  Reserve.  These  and  the 
Mayo  Clinic  have  contributed  largely  to  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  syphilis.  At  the  University  of  Virginia  clinic  some 
interesting  demonstrations  have  been  carried  out  in  tracing 
sources  of  syphilis  infection. 

That  there  is  demand  by  borderline  patients  for  organized 
services  is  evidenced  by  the  records  of  the  Public  Health  In- 
stitute, a  privately  sponsored  clinic  in  Chicago,  which  has 
treated  a  quarter  of  a  million  patients  in  the  sixteen  years  it 
has  been  established,  only  5  percent  of  whom  would  have 
been  able  to  pay  the  standard  fees  of  a  private  physician  in 
that  city.  Many  of  these  patients  were  attracted  to  the  clinic 
by  advertising  which  stressed  the  danger  of  untreated  ve- 
nereal disease.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
Institute's  lapsed  cases  run  only  about  1 1  percent. 

For  rural  areas  where  patients  are  fewer  and  publicity 


greater  for  those  in  attendance  at  a  syphilis  clinic,  it  seems 
desirable  that  both  indigent  and  marginal  patients  receive 
treatment  in  the  office  of  a  qualified  local  physician  re- 
munerated on  a  fee  basis  by  the  state  or  locality. 

The  medical  profession  has  a  constant  fear  that  public 
venereal  disease  clinics  for  the  indigent  may  take  as  free 
patients  those  who  can  pay  fees  to  private  physicians.  Up  to 
the  present  this  problem  has  solved  itself.  The  crowded  quar- 
ters, unskilled  service,  lack  of  privacy,  and  inconvenient 
hours  at  which  many  of  these  municipal  clinics  are  operated 
have  resulted  in  the  fact  that  a  patient  desirous  of  treatment 
who  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  few  dollars,  either  sought 
treatment  for  his  condition  in  a  doctor's  private  office;  or, 
if  he  failed  in  obtaining  the  amount  necessary,  preferred  to 
buy  a  "sure-cure"  at  the  corner  drugstore  or  from  the  quack. 

When  it  comes  to  case  finding  in  syphilis,  John  Stokes 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  said  that  we  need  to 
raise  the  "index  of  suspicion"  on  the  part  of  the  doctor.  The 
proof  of  his  theory,  for  Philadelphia  at  least,  was  amply 
supported  by  a  survey  of  the  obstetrical  clinics  in  the  Phila- 
delphia hospitals  made  by  Haven  Emerson  of  Columbia 
University.  One  group  of  these  hospitals  made  a  Wasser- 
mann  test  only  when  the  history  or  physical  examination  led 
to  suspicion  of  syphilis.  As  a  result  12  cases  of  syphilis  were 
discovered  among  19,411  patients.  A  second  group  of  hos- 
pitals serving  the  same  type  of  clientele  made  routine  Was- 
sermanns  on  all  patients  and  discovered  112  cases  among 
2559  patients. 

Most  obstetrical  clinics  now  take  routine  Wassermanns. 
This  practice  must  be  extended  to  private  patients  as  well. 
If  treatment  of  a  pregnant  woman  with  active  syphilis  is 
started  before  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy  she  has  nine 
chances  out  of  ten  giving  birth  to  a  healthy  child.  Without 
treatment,  the  chances  of  a  successful  outcome  are  reversed. 
The  child  is  still-born  or  is  so  diseased  or  deformed  as  to 
require  constant  care  to  live  at  all.  Even  more  unfortunate, 
however,  are  those  who  seem  normal  at  birth  but  later  de- 
velop the  dreaded  symptoms.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  I 
have  seen  juvenile  paretics  who  started  out  in  life  as  nor- 
mal children  but  have  degenerated  into  almost  vegetable- 
like  existence.  I  saw  only  yesterday  a  beautiful  young  girl — 
intelligent,  charming,  utterly  good — who  is  slowly  going 
blind  because  her  mother  was  untreated  sixteen  years  ago. 
These  congenital  cases  respond  poorly  to  treatment.  Five 
months'  treatment  during  pregnancy  is  better  than  five 
years'  treatment  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  No  mother  ob- 
jects to  silver  nitrate  in  her  baby's  eyes,  which  protects  it 
against  blindness  from  gonorrhea.  She  would  not  object  to 
a  blood  test  for  syphilis  or  to  treatment  for  syphilis  if  she 
understood  its  importance  to  her  baby.  And  her  own  infec- 
tion might  have  been  prevented  if  the  state  in  which  she 
lived  had  required  a  blood  test  before  marriage. 

If  this  matter  of  controlling  syphilis  is  taken  seriously,  the 
Wassermann  test  should  be  routine  for  all  hospital  admis- 
sions, whether  for  a  ruptured  appendix,  a  broken  leg,  or  any 
other  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  orthopedists  say  that  syphi- 
lis in  any  stage  is  a  most  serious  complication  in  bone  sur- 
gery and  greatly  retards  healing.  The  Wassermann  test 
would  have  far  more  significance  than  a  urinalysis  in 
insurance  examinations.  The  insurance  company  which 
issued  policies  only  to  non-syphilitics  could  lower  its  rates 
substantially. 

The  attitude  of  industry  on  syphilis  case  finding  ranges 
from  intelligent  cooperation  to  complete  indifference.  Yet 
syphilis  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  compensation  cases  and 
directly  responsible  for  many  accidents.  Alertness  toward 
syphilis  has  been  shown  by  several  of  the  railroad  systems 
which  make  routine  blood  tests  for  syphilis  as  a  part  of  the 
periodic  physical  examinations  of  employes.  When  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  beginning  seven  years  ago,  made  Wasser- 
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rnann  tests  freely  available  to  all  employes,  the  president  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  road  set  a  good  example  by  taking  the 
test  first  themselves. 

.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  began  in  1934  to  make  syphilis 
tests  on  their  36,800  employes  in  seventeen  states.  The  com- 
pany has  taken  no  responsibility  for  treatment,  referring  the 
employe  either  to  a  clinic  or  to  his  personal  physician,  ac- 
;ording  to  circumstances.  As  Dr.  G.  H.  Gehrmann,  medical 
director  of  the  company  will  say  in  a  coming  issue  of  Ve- 
nereal Disease  Information,  a  monthly  publication  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  present  plan  of 
handling  these  cases  seems  unsatisfactory  because: 

1.  Most  physicians  demand  prices  for  treatment  that  are 
jeyond  the  means  of  the  individuals  and  out  of  reasonable 
proportion  to  their  incomes.  Some  maintain  these  high 
prices  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  receiving  arsphenamine, 
aeoarsphenamine  and  bismuth  free  of  cost  from  their  state. 
I.  Many  physicians  refuse  to  treat  the  referred  cases, 
stating  that  no  treatment  is  indicated,  in  spite  of  four-plus 
S.ahn  and  Wassermann  reactions  and  although  the  cases 
lave  never  received  adequate  treatment. 

.  Numerous  physicians  refuse  to  admit  that  their  pa- 
tients have  syphilis  (again  in  the  face  of  four-plus  Kahn 
md  Wassermann  reactions).  This  group  denies  the  validity 
jf  blood  tests. 

4.  Many  cases  are  discharged  with  insufficient  treatment; 
wme  are  being  treated  with  pills  and  nothing  else. 

5.  Treatment  at  the  free  clinics  is  very  satisfactory  but 
,t  is  not  always  possible  for  employes  to  conform  to  clinic 
lours  and   in  some   places   the  clinics  refuse  to  treat  any 

i  wtient  who  is  employed. 

"The  problem  of  getting  these  cases  adequately  treated 
is  extremely  difficult,"  says  Dr.  Gehrmann,  "and  the  ques- 
ion  arises,  is  it  advisable  for  industry  to  assume  the  entire 
jbligation  of  treating  these  cases?" 

Fear  that  the  test  would  be  a  pretext  for  dismissal  by 
he  employer  has  led  some  labor  unions  to  fight  routine 
Wassermanns  in  physical  examinations;  although  from  time 
:o  time  labor  officials  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
Kave  such  examinations  made  by  the  health  departments  in 
irder  to  protect  union  members  from  misuse  of  the  infor- 
mation. Actually  only  a  few  industries  make  a  physical  ex- 
»mination  upon  employment  which  includes  a  Wassermann 
est,  and  still  fewer  repeat  that  test  periodically. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  suggested  that  Wassermann  tests  be 
made  of  all  the  unemployed  as  a  Public  Works  Administra- 
ion  project.  Convinced  though  I  am  of  the  desirability  of 
universal  blood  testing  for  syphilis  among  adults,  I  saw  no 
»int  other  than  that  of  academic  interest  in  making  such 
ests  until  we  had  provided  facilities  for  treatment  of  those 
ound  to  have  positive  Wassermanns.  Also,  I  saw  no  reason 
or  testing  the  unemployed  alone.  The  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice has  used  the  Wassermann  test  routinely  for  entrance 
and  promotion  examinations  ever  since  the  test  was  proven 
dependable.  I  should  think  it  reasonable  that  this  procedure 
extended  to  all  branches  of  the  federal  government,  in- 
cluding the  legislative  and  judicial.  In  other  governmental 
ervices  the  practice  varies  at  present.  A  Wassermann,  for 
example,  is  a  routine  part  of  the  physical  examination  for 
admission  to  West  Point.  As  in  the  Philadelphia  clinics 
which  found  a  little  syphilis  only  when  they  looked  for  it, 
]  the  test  is  used  only  "when  indicated"  by  other  departments. 

Frequently  when  I  have  been  talking  about  the  need  for 
control  of  syphilis,  someone  says:  "That  would  be  fine  if 
we  could  afford  it,  but  the  problem  is  so  huge  that  the  cost 
would  be  far  too  great  to  do  anything  now." 

If  the  eradication  of  syphilis  were  to  be  my  one  official 
duty  during  the  next  twenty  years  I  should  attempt  it  very 
confidently  with  a  budget  substantially  less  than  that  which 


has  been  expended  during  the  past  twenty  years  for  a  single 
animal  disease — bovine  tuberculosis.  Syphilis  can  be  fought 
somewhat  more  cheaply.  Tuberculous  cows  must  be  de- 
stroyed and  paid  for  in  full,  regardless  of  the  financial 
status  of  the  owner.  The  human  beings  now  suffering  with 
syphilis,  certainly  the  new  infectious  cases,  usually  can  be 
cured  and  restored  to  normal  life. 

~D  Y  and  large,  sooner  or  later,  the  people's  money  in  this 
-•-'  democracy  of  ours  is  spent  for  what  the  people  want.  As 
a  people  we  are  not  insensitive  to  human  needs  once  we 
understand  them.  It  is  in  the  respect  of  getting  folks  to 
understand  the  need  for  action  about  disease  that  the  fathers 
of  the  tuberculosis  movement  have  done  a  first-rate  job  since 
1904.  Remember  that  tuberculosis  also  had  been  attended  by 
stigma.  Yet  the  founders  of  the  movement,  with  no  specific 
cure  for  tuberculosis,  with  meager  facilities  for  case  finding 
and  treatment,  attacked  the  control  problem  from  the  angle 
of  the  citizen  first.  They  forced  legislation  to  provide  facili- 
ties, developed  to  a  high  point  education  about  tuberculosis, 
and  subsidized  skilled  medical,  nursing  and  social  service 
agencies  to  find  cases  and  keep  cases  under  treatment. 

So  successful  have  they  been  that  not  only  has  the  tubercu- 
losis rate  been  cut  almost  two  thirds  since  1900,  but  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  white  plague, 
though  still  requiring  our  unremitting  vigilance,  some  day 
also  may  be  wiped  out  as  a  public  health  menace. 

Certainly  we  need  money  to  fight  syphilis;  but  no  more 
money  than  the  communities  can  be  educated  to  use  wisely. 
Our  $8  million  grant-in-aid  to  the  states,  as  provided  by  the 
Social  Security  Act,  is  enough  for  this  coming  year.  The 
Public  Health  Service  will  not  dictate  to  the  states  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  money  is  to  be  used,  but  certainly  they 
could  put  it  to  no  better  use  than  the  control  of  syphilis. 

More  than  money  we  need  for  this  task  devoted  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  it  and  who  are  not  afraid  of  it.  Syph- 
ilis control  is  not  the  business  of  the  public  health  officer 
alone  nor  yet  of  the  private  physician  or  the  social  worker. 
It  is  a  job  for  the  whole  people  which  can  be  done  only  with 
their  understanding  and  cooperation.  To  support  such  action 
is  the  first  responsibility  of  a  government  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 

The  means  of  doing  this  job  are  clear: 

1.  Find  syphilis.  The  obscure  cases  will  never  be  found 
in  time  except  by  the  Wassermann  dragnet. 

2.  Treat  syphilis  promptly.  A  few  days'  delay  may  mean 
failure  of  treatment. 

3.  Examine  for  syphilis  the  family  and  all  other  contacts 
of  the  syphilis  patient. 

4.  Prevent    the    birth    of   syphilitic    babies    by    requiring 
blood  tests  before  marriage  and  early  in  each  pregnancy. 

5.  Teach  syphilis.  The  facts  about  it  must  be  known  to 
all  the  people. 

The  methods  may  be  worked  out  to  fit  our  particular 
American  need.  If  we  can  find  better  ones  we  need  not  bor- 
row from  the  European  experience.  Not  too  long,  however, 
will  syphilis  victims  be  content  for  us  to  argue  about 
methodology.  Syphilis  control  is  today's  job.  Our  children 
will  hold  us  criminally  careless  and  incompetent  if,  with  the 
means  at  hand,  we  fail  to  end  this  scourge  within  our  gen- 
eration. This  is  one  contribution  we  know  how  to  make 
toward  a  safer,  happier  world  for  them  to  live  in. 

Syphilis  must  be  the  next  great  plague  to  go.  We  must 
attack  it  now. 

Reprints  of  Dr.  Parran's  article  (ten  cents  per 
copy,  postpaid)  and  enlarged  facsimiles  of  the  pic- 
tographs  are  available.  Quantity  rates  and  other 
details  from  Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y. 
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GREEN   MANSIONS 

A  Complete  Modern  Camp  for  Adults  in  the 
Adirondack* 

New  22-Room  Club-house,  each  room  with 
private  hath 

Private  golf  course,  tennis  courts  and  all 
other  sports  facilities 

Complete  Theatre 

Chamber  Music  by  Manhattan  String 
Quartet 

Moderate  Rates 
Reduced  Fare  $4.30  one  way 

Communicate:  W'arrensburg,  New  York,  or 

City  Office  —  11  West  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

COlumbus  5-6346 

Green  Mansions 


LENA  BARISH 


SAM  GARLEN 


Directors 


IDEAL  FOR  CITY  SUMMERS 

COOL— QUIET— COMFORTABLE— CONVENIENT 

ROOMS  j     Swimming    Pool 

$6  to  $9' 
Weekly 


Meals  Optional 


Terraced    Roofs 
Outside    Rooms 

Observation 
Dining    Room 


CHRISTODORA  HOUSE  CLUB  RESIDENCE 

147  Avenue  6,  New  York  City  Algonquin  4-8400 

(For  Men  and  Women) 
Facing   10  Acres  of  Park  Send  for  Booklet 


VIAJES  A  MEXICO 


FOP  those  ujho  uxjnt  to  v/islt 

The  Mexico  Not  in  Guide  books 

Trips  thz    year    around 


COMl..., .  „_  vt,  „ 
•       WITH  LATIN 

£89  Fourth  Ave. 


RESORT 


THE  COLONY  CLUB 


WOODSTOCK,  N.  Y. 

in  the   Catskii!s 

Modern  comforts  and  old  world  charm  amidst  beautiful  surrounding*. 
Every  room  with  private  bath  and  shower.  Fireproof.  Center  of  all 
cultural  and  social  activities  in  famous  art  colony.  Exceptionally 
moderate  rates.  For  information  and  reservations  address:  THE 
COLONY  CLUB,  WOODSTOCK,  N.  Y.,  or  telephone  Woodstock  200. 


Traveler's  Notebook 

WITH  passenger  rates  lowered  on  eastern  roads  f< 
the  first  time  in  sixteen  years  —  in  accordance  wii 
the  recent  ruling  of  the  I.  C.  C.  —  many  an  eastei 
porch-sitter  will  be  tempted  to  take  his  nose  out  of  la 
year's  pine  pillow  and  go  places  by  rail  this  summer.  Cor 
fortable  access  to  colorful  parts  of  these  Variegated  Stat 
and  national  parks,  resorts,  exhibitions  and  western  citi 
is  made  possible  by  the  inexpensive  combination  Circ 
Tours  offered  until  mid-October  by  ten  western  railroai 
and  two  Canadian  trunk  lines  in  cooperation  with  tl 
American  Express.  Each  railroad  suggests  four  options  c 
return  routes  at  differing  prices,  with  stop-over  privilege 
for  vacations  that  differ  in  length.  Horace  Greeley's  your 
man  can  take  in  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Detour,  the  Apacl 
Trail;  see  Bryce,  Zion  and  Estes  Parks,  Carlsbad  Cavern 
Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier  and  Ranii 
Parks;  or  in  Canada  Jasper  Park  and  Lake  Louise;  visit  tt 
Texas  Centennial,  the  San  Diego  Exposition,  the  Vancouvi 
Golden  Jubilee  —  or  almost  anything  his  imagination  ligh 
upon  —  before  he  swings  around  back  to  his  home.  But  ui 
less  he  keeps  in  circulation,  he  will  have  to  leave  out  soir 
of  these.  Life's  sadly  enough  still  a  matter  of  having  t 
choose. 

Once  West  the  tenderfoot  has  any  number  of  due 
ranches  to  select  among  for  his  days  of  relaxation  frot 
tripping.  The  Milwaukee  Road  invites  you  to  come  out  o 
its  new  transcontinental  train,  The  Olympian,  "to  meet 
horse  socially"  on  any  one  of  39  ;Montana  ranches.  Th 
Northern  Pacific  dangles  a  list  of  no  less  than  135  ranch*  ; 
in  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Idaho.  You  can  take  yot 
camp  with  attachments  of  fish  or  sheep  or  -cattle  or  hors< 
or  some  combination  of  several  of  these.  The  Norther 
Pacific  makes  a  special  attraction  of  a  two  weeks'  ranci 
and  rail  combination  rate  from  Chicago.  It  also  reminds  yo 
that  from  Spokane  sightseeing  trips  are  going  out  daily  t 
see  the  progress  being  made  on  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  short,  inexpensive  stop-off  toui 
of  Glacier  Park  offered  by  the  Great  Northern,  each  on 
of  which  holds  out  the  tempting  feature  of  a  trip  aero; 
the  "roof  of  the  Rockies"  along  the  highway  delightfull 
named  Going-to-the-Sun. 

By  Rail  and  Sea 


(In  answering  advertisements 


HERE'S  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition  on  the  Erie  fror 
J-  in  Cleveland,  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversar 
of  the  city;  and  you  can  "sleep  like  a  kitten"  till  you  g< 
there  on  an  air-conditioned  through-train  of  the  Chesapeak 
and  Ohio.  You  can  also  take  this  road  through  caster 
historyland,  stopping  off  to  show  the  children  the  sight 
of  Washington. 

There's  the  steamship-rail  combination  of  the  Souther 
Pacific  in  a  coast-to-coast  round  trip,  the  steamship  servic 
between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  providing  a  hur 
dred  hours  of  sea  breezes.  This  road  also  points  out  tha 
deep-sea  fishing  at  Guaymas,  Mexico,  is  at  its  best  in  th 
summer  months,  and  that  there  are  special  summer  rates  a 
the  Southern  Pacific's  hotel,  Playa  de  Cortes.  For  peopl 
who  seek  the  sun  rather  than  the  shade  of  tall  timbe 
there  are  a  number  of  guest  ranches  in  New  Mexico  anc 
Arizona  open  the  year  round. 

And,  if  you  don't  go  West  but  sail  for  European  parts 
there  is  a  new  device  in  Italy  called  the  "tourist  lira"  tha 
is  one  more  kind  of  currency  to  try  to  understand.  It  i 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  travel  and  purchases,  anc 
"constitutes  a  saving  of  approximately  25  percent  in  the 
form  of  letters  of  credit  in  lira."  These  can  be  obtainec 
through  American  Express  or  from  the  Italian  banks. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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THE  PENALTIES  OF  MATURITY 

(Continued  from  page  418) 


he  first  point  should  be  self-evident  if  we  really  compre- 
end  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years. 
Security  against  the  hazards  mentioned  is  more  difficult. 
i/e  are  not  considering  unemployment  insurance  since  the 
,ord  insurance  here  is  a  misnomer.  The  only  unemploy- 
ment insurance  possible  on  an  actuarial  basis  is  for  tempo- 
;.ry  unemployment  in  a  smoothly  running  economic  sys- 
:m.  Unemployment  on  the  present  scale  requires  relief 
nd  it  had  better  be  called  that.  Insurance  against  the  haz- 
rds  of  illness  and  accident  is  easily  predictable  and  rela- 
:vely  inexpensive.  Old  age  insurance  is  even  more  clearly 
rie  major  problem  of  this  country  than  of  England,  Sweden 
nd  Denmark  since  our  old  age  group  is  swelling  at  a  rate 
.ever  known  before.  By  1940  there  will  be  14  million  Amer- 
:ans  over  sixty.  At  $40  per  month,  certainly  a  modest  figure, 
ne  should  have  to  provide  almost  $7  billion  a  year.  This 
urn  cannot  be  borrowed — a  very  few  years  of  such  borrow- 
ing would  bring  certain  disaster.  Such  a  sum  can  come  only 
rom  direct  tax  on  current  production,  supplemented  by  very 
,;gh  income  taxation.  Probably  the  retirement  age  would 
,ave  to  be  put  at  sixty-five,  rather  than  sixty.  Let  us  consider 
tow  our  present  federal  scheme  would  operate. 

The  plan  as  it  stands  provides  only  for  selected  groups, 

saving  out  over  a  third  of  the  population.  The  two  thirds 

vould  pay  their  contributions  into  a  fund  to  be  taken  out 

..f   current   consumption   for    investment,   thus   contracting 

Business  at  just  the  wrong  place.  The  one  third  outside  the 

ystem  includes   the  business   and   professional   people,   the 

>rincipal  money  savers,  who   would  continue  to  save  all 

hey  could,  further  stimulated  by  other  results  of  the  scheme. 

rhe  present  taxes  on  pay  rolls  will  not  hurt  big  monopolistic 

ndustries  which  can  pass  them  on  to  the  consumer,  but 

ere  is  a  great  no-man's  land  in  industry  which  can  drift 

sily  toward  sweated  home  labor,  and  a  system  based  upon 

e  present  theory  of  payment  will  automatically  tend  to 

rce  people  to  evade  it.  But  these  points  become  insignifi- 

nt  when  other  effects  of  the  present  weaknesses  of  our 

curity  legislation  are  considered.  Within  a  few  years  this 

rislation  contemplates  a  fund  of  nearly  $50  billion,  much 

which  will  have  come  out  of  consumption.  So  huge  a 

im  seeking  investment  will  inevitably  intensify  all  the  evils 

hich  have  marked  the  last  two  decades;  it  will  divert  pur 

icrgies    into    useless    production    or    dangerous    inflation, 

hereas  our  only  salvation  is  through  consumption.  The  ad- 

inistration  of  such  a  fund  is  beyond  human  ability.  No 

le  knows  how   it  can  be   invested  and  certainly   no  one 

aows  how  it  can  be  liquidated. 

The  plans  found  successful  in  other  countries  very  defin- 
cly  tend  to  include  every  citizen.  England  started  with  cov- 
age  for  only  a  few  groups;  now  practically  everyone  not 
>vered  in  other  ways  is  required  to  come  under  the  public 
heme.  At  first  a  rigid  means  test  insured  benefits  to  only 
wut  8  percent  while  over  80  percent  now  receive  benefits 
a  matter  of  right.  Sweden  from  the  beginning  included 
'eryone.  Contributory  payments  for  an  inclusive  system 
mnot,  obviously,  be  collected  through  payroll  taxes.  They 
an  be  collected  through  a  graded  head  tax,  through  sales 
axes,  through  income  taxes,  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
nethods.  In  our  present  situation  it  is  the  essence  of  a  suc- 
essful  insurance  system  that  no  fund  whatever  should  be 
nilt  up.  A  system  which  is  designed  to  divert  all  money 
ot  actually  needed  for  production  into  consumptive  chan- 
els  must  be  continuously  liquidated  and  variations  taken 
p  through  income  taxation  or  through  very  temporary 
wrrowing. 
If  a  system  of  security  for  everyone  is  adopted  the  redis- 


tribution of  the  available  security  fund  through  income  taxes 
would  take  care  of  itself  because  all  we  can  get  from  this 
source  will  be  needed  to  balance  the  payments  and  to  finance 
the  ordinary  operation  of  government. 

Finally,  we  shall  have  to  find  some  device  of  finance  or 
taxation  to  wipe  out  obsolete  values.  In  a  day  when  our  rapid 
growth  opened  up  new  opportunities  faster  than  competi- 
tion destroyed  old  ones,  the  capitalistic  system  managed  this 
through  free  competition  and  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Hoover's 
RFC  ended  the  period  of  free  bankruptcy  and  our  entire 
security  system  is  so  precariously  situated  that  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  return.  But  these  values  must  gradually  be  wiped 
out.  Our  experience  with  slum  clearance  as  against  Eng- 
land's is  a  case  of  immediate  interest.  In  England  slum  own- 
ers are  not  allowed  to  hamper  social  progress.  In  our  cotton 
textile  regions  old  and  obsolete  plants  pass  from  one  owner 
to  another,  each  operating  them  on  a  lower  and  lower  plane 
of  quality  and  labor  policy.  In  Manchester  they  now  retire  a 
definite  number  of  spindles  every  year  through  taxes  upon 
remaining  production.  Perhaps,  more  than  anything  else, 
these  dead  values  which  appear  somewhere  as  debts  prevent 
us  from  attaining  the  economic  and  social  goals  which  we 
know  to  be  possible. 

A  successful  security  system  must  tend  to  bring  about 
three  things.  It  must  relieve  the  individual  struggle  for  secu- 
rity through  money  saving.  It  must  divert  funds  not  actu- 
ally needed  for  production  into  consumption.  It  must  cause 
sufficient  redistribution  of  present  capital  funds  to  prevent 
stagnation.  One  school  of  intelligent  and  informed  conser- 
vative opinion  holds  that  these  things  can  be  brought  about 
by  returning  to  "free  competition,"  stimulating  consumption 
by  constantly  lowering  prices.  But  we  know  nothing  about 
the  operation  of  this  system  in  periods  of  rapidly  declining 
rate  of  growth.  In  any  event,  such  discussion  is  academic. 
Those  of  us  connected  with  conservative  and  well  established 
industry  can  see  the  tendency  toward  control  growing  daily. 
Most  people  who  think  about  social  problems  at  all  are 
beginning  to  suspect  that  our  immediate  troubles  are  rooted 
in  the  operation  of  our  money  system.  That  system  is  not 
merely  a  set  of  laws  and  treasury  regulations,  a  hoard  of 
metal,  or  a  method  of  handling  engraved  certificates.  It  is  a 
deep  psychological  attitude,  conditioned  by  more  than  a 
century  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  an  attitude  which  became 
fixed  because  it  succeeded,  because  during  our  swift  growth 
the  individual  desire  for  money  saving  never  outran  for  very 
long  the  social  need  for  facilities.  Now  because  we  cease  to 
grow  we  must  adopt  new  attitudes.  That  is  what  every  liv- 
ing thing  must  do  upon  attaining  maturity.  That  is  the 
principal  penalty  of  maturity. 


"THIRTY  DAYS  IN  THE  JUG' 

(Continued  from  page  431) 


differential  between  the  crime  rate  of  this  country  and  that 
of  Great  Britain  can  be  traced  in  some  measure  at  least  to 
our  backwardness  in  methods  of  handling  this  identical 
problem. 

Other  changes  even  more  fundamental  must  be  con- 
trived, indeed  can  be  initiated  with  profit  prior  to  eventual 
state  control. 

Too  many  persons  go  to  jail.  During  1933,  of  all  the 
persons  sentenced  to  the  county  and  municipal  jails  of  this 
country,  31.4  percent  were  confined  for  non-payment  of 
fines.  If  by  imposition  of  a  fine  the  judiciary  means  to  imply 
that  neither  the  protection  of  society  nor  the  needs  of  the 
offender  require  the  latter's  imprisonment,  then  it  is  pat- 
ently futile  to  imprison  upon  inability  to  pay.  Failure  to 
pay  a  fine  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  (more  than  60 
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"THIRTY  DAYS  IN  THE  JUG" 
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DUE  PROCESS 

(Continued  from  page  415) 


percent  of  the  fines  are  under  twenty  dollars,  over  75  per- 
cent under  thirty),  except  in  rare  instances,  can  denote  but 
one  thing,  a  condition  of  extreme  poverty.  Imprisonment 
and  subsequent  release  in  that  same  condition  ameliorates 
the  situation  not  one  whit.  The  court  loses  a  money  pay- 
ment, the  state  maintains  another  prisoner,  and  the  of- 
fender himself  is  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  simple  expedient  of  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  fines  in  instalments  would  enable  the  great  bulk 
of  these  folk  to  render  the  court  entire  satisfaction.  Eng- 
land, by  act  of  1904,  authorized  the  courts  to  permit  instal- 
ment paying  of  fines,  a  provision  which  it  made  mandatory 
upon  them  in  1914.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  the  number 
of  persons  jailed  in  default  of  fine  decreased  from  107,555 
in  1904  to  12,497  in  1930,  and  England  closed  many  of 
her  jails! 

Those  who  would  still  not  be  in  a  position  to  pay  the 
fines  imposed  upon  them  should  be  either  discharged  or 
given  the  benefit  of  the  service  which  probation  connotes. 
Moreover,  probation  should  be  extended  to  many  others 
who  are  now  serving  time  in  the  jail,  the  able-bodied  petty 
offenders  who  are  not  in  need  of  either  medical  or  psychi- 
atric custody  or  care.  These  reforms  call  again  for  legisla- 
tive action.  Though  all  of  the  states  have  made  provision  for 
probation  in  some  form,  only  thirty-three  of  them  permit 
adult  misdemeanants  to  participate,  and  in  many  of  these 
probation  is  exercised  very  indifferently.  Massachusetts 
places  upwards  of  80  percent  of  all  convicted  offenders  on 
probation,  with  salutary  effect;  other  states  admit  as  few  as  5 
percent.  Present  laws  are  permissive  only  in  character, 
allowing  counties  to  appoint  paid  officers  or  not  as  they 
please.  Many  judges,  by  reason  of  personal  prejudices  and 
a  sentencing  habit  of  long  standing,  will  not  employ  the 
probation  officers  available  to  them.  Between  a  jail  sentence 
of  ten  days  or  less  (36.9  percent  of  the  jail  population 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  without  fine)  and  from 
three  to  six  months  of  probation  rightly  handled  there  is 
clearly  but  a  single  choice. 

With  changes  in  judicial  procedure,  with  instalment  pay- 
ing of  fines  and  more  extensive  use  of  probation,  the  jail 
problem  would  become  one  of  decidedly  smaller  propor- 
tions. In  many  of  the  states  a  single  institution  for  mis- 
demeanants would  be  adequate  to  the  need  and  in  even  the 
largest  and  most  populous  three  or  four  such  colonies  or 
farms  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  adequate  care. 
Maintenance  cost  per  prisoner  could  soon  be  halved. 

While  no  state  has  assumed  complete  responsibility  for 
the  imprisonment  of  the  petty  offender,  four  institutions 
designed  exclusively  for  the  adult  misdemeanant — two  for 
men,  one  for  women  and  one  for  both  men  and  women — 
have  been  established  in  three  of  the  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  the  Indiana  State  Farm  at  Greencastle, 
the  Illinois  State  Farm  at  Vandalia,  the  State  Industrial 
Farm  Colony  for  Women  at  Kinston,  North  Carolina  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Workhouse  at  Occoquan,  Vir- 
ginia. In  Europe  such  institutions  are  much  more  numer- 
ous, the  most  famous  and  the  most  eminently  successful 
being  those  at  Merxplas,  Belgium;  Veenhuizen,  Holland; 
and  Witzwil,  Switzerland.  The  "local"  jail  probably  stood 
past  generations  in  good  stead,  but  whatever  utility  it  may 
once  have  possessed  has  long  since  been  outlived.  As  long 
as  the  American  county  jail  remains  what  it  is,  the  tax- 
payer can  continue  to  look  in  vain  for  return  on  his  in- 
vestment, and  the  discharged  prisoner  will  continue  to  meet 
the  sun,  head  down. 


who  are  asked  to  contribute  50  cents  per  employe.  We  e: 
mate  that  if  all  member  Hotels  in  the  state  contribute  on  t 
above  basis,  it  will  produce  one  half  the  maximum  amoi 
necessary  to  carry  the  litigation  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Cou 
the  other  half  to  be  contributed  by  the  New  York  St; 
Restaurant  Industry.  .  .  . 

In  union  there  is  strength.  The  fight  cannot  be  ma 
unless  every  man  does  his  part. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE — NEW  YORK  STATE  HOTEL  Ass< 

FRED  J.  ODENBACH,  chairma 
MARK  A.  CALDWELL,  secreta 

While  the  Hotel  Association  was  filling  this  war  che 
Tipaldo  admitted  that  not  a  single  laundry  man  had  coi 
to  his  defense.  In  fact,  every  laundry  association  in  the  st; 
supported  the  Minimum  Wage  Law.  In  the  last  few  mont 
the  Spotlight  has  installed  $8000  worth  of  new  equipme 
and  increased  its  force  to  twenty  girls.  "I  expect  to  get 
back  eventually,"  Tipaldo  told  a  World-Telegram  report 
"on  what  I  save  in  wages." 

Anna  was  not  old  enough  for  working  papers  when  t 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1923  first  passed  on  a  minimu 
wage  law.  That  was  in  the  Adkins  case,  another  five  to  fo 
decision,  with  Chief  Justice  Taft  and  Justice  Holm 
writing  dissenting  opinions.  The  Adkins  case  was  the  prt 
edent  on  which  the  Court  relied  in  holding  that  Anna  w 
not  entitled  to  that  $4.88  which  her  employer  had  made  h 
"kick  back"  anyway. 

Justice  Sutherland,  writing  the  Adkins  case  opinio 
ruled  that  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  of  the  District  of  C 
lumbia  in  forcing  a  living  wage  on  a  Children's  Hospit 
employe  was  unconstitutional  because  it  infringed  her  fre 
dom  of  contract. 

Because  of  the  Court's  reasoning  in  the  Adkins  decisio 
the  New  York  Minimum  Wage  Law  (and  the  laws  of 
other  states  passed  at  about  the  same  time)  did  not  esta 
lish  a  minimum  wage  for  all  women  workers  in  the  sta 
but  provided  machinery  for  setting  a  minimum  for  each  i 
dustry.  Further,  this  minimum  was  to  be  determined  not  \ 
need  (though  the  amount  necessary  to  women  workers 
meet  the  minimum  cost  of  living  necessary  for  health"  w: 
to  be  taken  into  account)  but  by  "the  fair  and  reasonab 
values  of  the  services  rendered." 

To  many  optimistic  liberals  the  passage  on  "due  proces! 
in  the  recent  decision  in  Nebbia  vs.  People  (the  "New  Yoi 
milk  price"  decision)  gave  ground  for  hope: 

"The  Fifth  Amendment,  in  the  field  of  federal  activit 
and  the  Fourteenth,  as  respects  state  action,  do  not  pn 
hibit  governmental  regulation  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
merely  condition  the  exertion  of  the  admitted  power,  b 
securing  that  the  end  shall  be  accomplished  by  methoc 
consistent  with  due  process.  And  the  guaranty  of  due  pro 
ess,  as  has  often  been  held,  demands  only  that  the  lai 
shall  not  be  unreasonable,  arbitrary  or  capricious,  and  th: 
the  means  selected  shall  have  a  real  and  substantial  rel; 
tion  to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained." 

But,  while  it  thus  upheld  the  right  of  the  New  Yor 
Legislature  to  regulate  the  price  of  milk,  the  majority  c 
the  Supreme  Court  found  that  a  law  regulating  the  pric 
of  human  labor  constitutes  an  "infringement  of  the  libert 
protected  by  the  due  process  clause." 

Said  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  dissenting: 

"I  can  find  nothing  in  the  federal  Constitution  whicl 
denies  the  state  the  power  to  protect  women  from  beinj 
exploited  by  overreaching  employers  through  the  refusa 
of  a  fair  wage  as  defined  in  the  N.  Y.  Statute  and  ascer- 
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WANTED 


i  a  participation  basis  with  an  almost  invisible 
stipend ;  a  qualified,  resident  Head-Master 
for  boarding  and  day  school  for  younger 
boys  ;  in  Washington,  D.  C.  7353  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


EXPERIENCED   EXECUTIVE   FOR 
INSTITUTION 

Hospital,  Chronics  and  Old  Folks  Homes. 
Is  available  for  permanent  connection. 
Best  credentials  as  to  accomplishments 
and  experience  in  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
institutions.  14  years  in  last  position. 
Wife  capable  trained  matron  (if  needed). 
7370  SURVEY. 


KECUTIVE  of  child  caring  institution  for  ten 
years  wishes  to  make  change.    7357  SURVEY. 


CIAL  WORKER,  B.S.,  M.A.,  7  years  case 
work,  settlement  and  community  center. 
Supervisor  Boys  Home.  Desires  position  in 
or  around  New  York.  Excellent  references. 
Lyons,  201  West  77th  St.,  Apt.  7H. 


nch  woman,  student  in  educational  psychology 
wishes  part  time  position  during  summer  as 
Assistant-Secretary  to  psychiatrist.  Well 
traveled,  English-Spanish,  varied  experi- 
ences in  educational  field.  Capable,  alert, 
dependable.  7375  SURVEY. 


h.D.  in  Sociology  with  post-doctorate  work  in 
clinical  psychology.  Equipped  for  teaching 
sociology  or  service  in  prisons.  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations,  Institute  of  Family  Re- 
lations or  Social  Hygiene.  7359  SURVEY. 


IRECTOR  with  wide  knowledge  of  delinquent 
and  problem  girls  will  be  available  in  the 
near  future.  Psychiatrically  trained  and 
experienced  in  all  fields  of  institutional 
work.  7376  SURVEY. 


STUDIOS.   FURNISHED— NEW  YORK  CITY 


Magnolia  Studios.  56  West  68th.  Ideal  accommo- 
dations students  ;  artists  ;  large  cool  rooms  ; 
some  with  Steinway  Grand ;  near  Central 
Park  ;  moderate  rentals  ;  Southerners.  C.  A. 


SUMMER  RENTAL— NEW  YORK  CITY 


Attractive  apartment.  Northwest  exposure,  cross 
ventilation,  large  casement  windows  over- 
looking Park  and  reservoir.  2  studio  rooms, 
(Simmons  beds),  kitchen  and  bath.  Bus  to 
Columbia  one  block.  Reasonable.  7374 
SURVEY. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•    •    • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR    PORATED 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW   VORK. 


SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  B16  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates:    75c    per    line    for    4    insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  edited 
with  notes  and  charts  by  William  R.  Barnes 
(25  cents  from  Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  105  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York). 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 

j^t  y&Joi 


(Agency) 


130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

11   East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


The  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  New  York  City  will  issue  an  announce- 
ment of  an  examination  for  the  position  of 
Social  Investigator  within  the  next  few  days. 
The  resultant  list,  which  it  is  expected  will 
include  several  thousand  names,  will  be  used 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Hospitals.  The  list  will  also 
be  used  for  such  positions  of  similar  char- 
acter and  in  compensation  in  the  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau  as  may  hereafter  be  included 
in  the  competitive  class. 

Application  blanks  may  be  secured  by  mail 
by  sending  a  six-inch  stamped,  self  addressed 
envelope  to  Room  1400,  Municipal  Building, 
New  York  City.  Only  residents  of  New  York 
State  are  eligible. 

The  Commission  will  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  readers  of  The  Survey  in  calling 
this  examination  to  the  attention  of  highly 
qualified  persons  who  might  be  interested  in 
this  opportunity. 


tained   in   a   reasonable   manner   by   competent   authority." 

And  in  another  dissenting  opinion,  Justice  Stone,  speak- 
ing for  himself  and  for  Justices  Brandeis  and  Cardoza,  said: 

"There  is  grim  irony  in  speaking  of  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract of  those  who,  because  of  their  economic  necessity,  give 
their  services  for  less  than  is  needful  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together." 
He  added: 

"It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  resolve  doubts  whether  the 
remedy  by  wage  regulation  is  as  efficacious  as  many  believe, 
or  is  better  than  some  other,  or  is  better  than  the  blind 
operation  of  uncontrolled  economic  forces.  The  legislature 
must  be  free  to  choose,  unless  the  government  is  to  be 
rendered  impotent." 

But  so  far  as  protecting  earnings  goes,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  rendered  government  impotent.  In  the  Guffey  Coal  deci- 
sion, the  court  held  that  federal  regulation  of  wages  is  an 
invasion  of  states'  rights.  Under  the  Minimum  Wage  deci- 
sion the  state  legislatures  are,  by  a  five  to  four  decision  of 
the  Court,  denied  authority  to  set  a  level  below  which  the 
wages  of  the  most  exploited  group  may  not  fall.  There  is 
widespread  impatience  with  the  power  of  one  Supreme 
Court  judge  thus  to  hamstring  public  attempts  to  deal 
with  social  and  economic  problems.  It  is  welling  up  in 


renewed  discussion  of  constitutional  amendment,  of  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Act  or  new  enactment  set- 
ting metes  and  bounds  to  the  authority  of  the  courts  to 
nullify  laws  passed  by  Congress  or  by  state  legislatures. 

Several  months  ago  Frieda  Miller,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Women  in  Industry,  summing  up  New  York's  brief  ex- 
perience with  a  minimum  wage  law,  pointed  out  how  a  few 
unscrupulous  employers,  left  to  their  own  devices,  can 
undermine  fair  wages  in  a  whole  industry.  The  conscien- 
tious employer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  small  group  who  cut 
wages,  telling  their  workers,  "If  you  don't  like  it,  get  out"; 
"There's  plenty  of  girls  looking  for  jobs";  "Take  it  or  leave 
it,  that's  your  pay — 

Five  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  declare  that  under 
the  Constitution  ".  .  .  the  state  is  without  power  by  any 
form  of  legislation  to  prohibit,  change  or  nullify  contracts 
between  employer  and  adult  women  workers  as  to  the 
amount  of  wages  to  be  paid." 

What  will  Anna  find  in  her  pay  envelope  this  Saturday? 
There  is  only  what  she  earns  to  provide  food,  shelter, 
clothes  for  two.  Bound  to  a  job  by  her  necessity,  how  can 
we  now  protect  Anna  against  the  meager  wages,  the  de- 
based living  standard,  the  fear  and  anxiety  inherent  in  the 
"freedom  of  contract"  she  now  enjoys? 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Community  Chests 


Health 


National  Conference 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

—IBS  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informs- 
tipn  and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50  West 
60th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


N.  Y.  STATE  BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION, 

615  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.,  will  furnish  to 
social  workers  addresses  of  31  birth  control 
centers  throughout  New  York  State. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIA1 
WORK — Edith  Abbott,  President,  Chicago 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N.  Hitf 
St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  Conference  is  ai 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  0! 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  thi 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Eacl 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publish* 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  thi 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin 
The  sixty-fourth  annual  convention  of  th< 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Jnd. 
May  23-29,  1937.  Proceedings  are  sent  fr« 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  ol 
a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


New  York  City 


Racial  Co-operation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments  :  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loana, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPERA 
TION — 703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Gm. 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve, 
ment  of  interracial  attitudes  and  condition! 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop 
ular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


Religious  Organizations 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors.  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC. — Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Surrey1* 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  f 
If  not— 
why  notP 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
—106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational     body    of    23    women's 
home   missions   boards  of  the   United    State* 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  cooperatively. 
President,    Mrs.   Millard  L.   Robinson 
Executive   Secretary,   Anne   Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.   Lowrj 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 
Director  of  Indian   Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN. 
INC. — 625  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President :  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,"  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  in 
program  of  social  betterment  through  ac- 
tivities in  fields  of  religion,  social  service, 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
country. 


AMONG  OURSELVES 

(Continued  from  page  403) 


Bogoras  and  a  group  of  New  York  educa- 
tors were  guests.  The  scientist  talked,  in 
picturesque  English,  of  "his  people,"  the 
Chukchee,  of  the  far-flung  schools  being 
conducted  for  them  under  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment, of  the  young  scientists  sent  out 
from  Moscow  to  teach  and  to  study  these 
hunters,  fishers  and  reindeer  herders,  who 
live  as  did  their  ancestors  10,000  years  ago. 

One  Angle 

To  THE  EDITOR:  From  my  stance  in  the 
hinterland  I  observe  little  evidence  to  sup- 
port Will  Irwin's  assertion  that  the  old 
American  takes  pleasure  in  hating  the  alien. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  O.  A.  has  always 
cherished  the  alien  more  than  his  own  bone 
and  sinew.  The  O.  A.  hates  no  one  more 
than  his  own  people.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  he  left  England  in  a  huff  because 
of  some  trifling  difference  with  his  brother 
about  religion.  In  the  Revolution  he  slaugh- 
tered his  brother  because  the  latter  had 
asked  him  to  kick  in  with  his  pro  rata  of 
support  for  the  mother  country.  In  the 


Great  Fratricide  of  1861-65  nearly  one  mil- 
lion old  Americans  butchered  each  other  to 
death  over  a  matter  of  difference  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  an  irrelevant  and  widely 
alien  race.  In  the  World  War  the  O.  A. 
transported  himself  across  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  to  slaughter  his  cousin,  the 
German,  in  the  interests  of  non-related 
France. 

Instances  can  be  observed  all  around  of 
old  Americans  acrimoniously  reviling  each 
other  in  defense  of  alien  blood. 

All  the  races  and  nationals  who  have 
come  to  America  in  recent  decades  have 
their  homogeneous  organizations  and  asso- 
ciations. Irish,  Jews,  Italians,  Japanese  and 
most  of  the  others  have  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  their 
racial  ideals  and  traditions  here.  The  old 
American  is  unique  in  having  nothing  of 
this  kind.  His  singular,  mutually-repellant 
breed  manifests  not  a  vestige  of  clannishness 
or  blood-solidarity.  He  is  always  eager  to 
desert  his  own  to  defend  any  stranger. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  any  race  habitually 
practicing  the  self-destructive  tactics  we 
have  indicated  is  on  its  way  out  and  must 
soon  disappear  altogether  from  the  scene  of 
history?  Is  it  not  also  obvious  that,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  American, 


democracy  is  likewise  doomed  to  disappear? 
For  democracy  and  the  whole  structure  of 
our  institutions  are  no  more  than  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  folk  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tribe.  Hence,  when  this  singular,  centrifugal 
tribe  disappears  or  becomes  too  far  adulter- 
ated the  American  government  without  any 
question  will  be  changed  to  fit  the  absolu- 
tist notions  which  recent  arrivals  have 
brought  with  them.  Mr.  Irwin  in  sowing 
discord  among  the  feeble  remnant  of  old 
Americans  is  hastening  that  day. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  THOMAS  WILCOX 

Chickens 

T  AST  year  when  the  Schechter  brothers, 
•^~/  live  poultry  dealers  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
case  that  overthrew  the  NRA,  Survey  Gra- 
phic published  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  live  poultry  business  in  New  York, 
its  violence,  racketeering,  and  general  law- 
lessness. Now,  a  year  later,  it  is  of  interest 
to  record  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
NRA  decision,  the  Schechters — who  made 
money  during  the  NRA  codes — say  they  are 
broke.  Municipal  supervision  has  not  elimi- 
nated peril  from  the  poultry  industry.  To 
have  won  the  right  to  sell  a  sick  chicken 
was  a  dear  victory. 
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FREE! 


THE   SENSATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
MOST    SUBVERSIVE    MAN    IN     AMERICA 

Published  by  The  Viking  Press,  and  available  in  the 
bookstores  only  in  the  $3.00  edition,  HEARST:  LOUD 
OF  SAN  SIMEON  is  the  definitive  life  story  of  an  American 
phenomenon.  Reveals  the  startling  truth  about  his  effect 
on  War,  Fascism,  Peace  and  Journalism,  and  describes 
his  fabulous  personal  life.  Because  a  small  part  of  this 
carefully  documented  book  appeared  in  Common  Sense, 
a  special  but  complete  paper  cover  edition  is  now 

OFFERED   FREE  WITH  COMMON  SENSE 

Common  Sense  is  a  magazine  published  for  those  con- 
cerned about  the  fallacies  of  our  present  system  and 
interested  in  a  constructive  program  for  intelligent  social 
political  progress.  It  is  the  national  organ  of  the  third- 
party  movement.  A  few  of  our  readers  say  this  about 
Common  Sense: 

"One  of  the  very  few  publications  with  courage 
to  cut  through  the  sham  and  bigotry  of  the  old 
order." — A.  F.  Whitney,  Pres.  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen. 

"Sound  sense  and  good  strategy." — Charles  A. 
Beard. 

"Foundation  on  which  a  new  national  press 
might  be  built." — John  Dos  Passes. 


I  OHO  OF  S\\   SIMi  ON 


f/ft  IffMJltitt'lU 

01 IV  HI  CARtSCMi 
HIM  SI  Slim  R1AMI  BATES 


"Ought    to    be    read   front    Maine    to 
California." — Charles  A.  Beard. 


COMMON  SENSE,  315  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please   enter   my   subscription   to   COMMON   SENSE 
and  send  me  absolutely  free  a  copy  of  HEARST:  LORD 
OF  SAN  SIMEON. 
I  enclose  $2  for  an  8-month  subscription  and  the  book. 

Name   

Address    


$2  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

IN   THE    SUMMER    YALE    REVIEW 


ENGLISHMEN  AND  OTHERS 

Curzio  Malaparte 

A  brilliant  essay  on  the  English- 
man as   the  Continent   sees   him. 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 
Robert  M.  Hutchins 

The   President   of   the  University 
of  Chicago  on  the  higher  learning. 

FACING  THE  DEFICIT 

Robert  Murray  Haig 

A  clear  and  expert  discussion. 

THE  YANKEE  TRADER  IN  1936 
Percy  W.  Bidwell 

In  our  tariff  bargaining,  will  we 
be  too  smart  for  our  own  good? 

IN    THE    BEGINNING 
John  Hodgdon  Bradley 

A  scientist  writes  with  style  on  the  origin  of  life. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOUTHERN 
PLANTATION  LIFE 

Henry  W.  Ravenel 

AMERICANISM  IN  PAINTING 
Virgil  Barker 

Stories  Poems  Book  Reviews 

Letters  of  E.  A.  Robinson 

EDITORS 
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More  Goods  for  More  People 
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search  for  new  knowledge — from  which  come  savings,  new  industries,  increased  employ- 
ment, more  goods  for  more  people. 

G-E  research  has  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  every 
dollar  it  has  earned  for  General  Electric 
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mate account  of  a  great  experiment  in 
public  enterprise  deals  less  with  kilo- 
watts of  electric  power  generated  and 
tons  of  concrete  poured  than  with  the 
human  values  involved.  It  is  a  grand 
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graphs and  maps. 
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fTlHIS  is  vacation  time. 
A  Millions  of  people  are 
away.  Other  millions  are  getting 
ready  for  trips — to  mountains  and 
seashore  and  lakes — to  the  coun- 
try or  to  foreign  lands. 

Distance  doesn't  matter  any 
more.  Your  family  may  be  scat- 
tered temporarily  to  the  four 
winds — children  at  camp,  mother 
visiting  back  home,  father  at  the 
office — but  all  may  be  reunited 
again,  instantly,  by  the  simple 
calling  of  a  number. 

The  telephone  helps  in  many 
ways  to  make  your  vacation 
happy  and  carefree.  Say  the 
word  and  it  will  run  down  to  the 
store  and  do  your  last-minute 
shopping.  Stop  off  at  the  railroad, 
bus  or  steamship  office  for  infor- 
mation. Enable  you  to  reserve 
hotel  accommodations.  Say  good- 
bye to  friends  or  carry  a  reassur- 
ing word  of  your  safe  arrival. 

Day  or  night  you  can  be  many 
places — quickly,  efficiently,  and 
at  small  cost — by  telephone. 

OVERSEAS  telephone  rotes  to 
most  countries  are  now  reduced. 

BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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The  Gist  of  It 


THE  shifting  scene  in  the  steel  districts 
as  the  CIO  unionization  drive  gets 
under  way  is  a  current  event  described 
daily  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  also  a  new 
chapter  in  industrial  history.  On  page  453 
John  A.  Fitch,  who  has  been  a  constant 
observer  and  reporter  of  labor  and  steel 
since  the  historic  Pittsburgh  Survey  of 
I  yd",  interprets  the  forces,  the  issues  and 
the  implications  of  today's  news  from  the 
steel  towns. 

PERHAPS  the  most  widely  known  issue 
*•  of  Surrey  Graphic  ever  published  was 
the  special  number  on  Harlem  over  a  decade 
ago,  of  which  Alain  Locke,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Howard  University,  was  guest 
editor.  Then  Harlem's  hopes  ran  high;  the 
depression  had  not  yet  struck  the  Negro 
community  on  the  north  end  of  Manhattan 
Island.  Today,  more  than  a  year  after  the 
1935  Harlem  riot,  the  report  of  the  Mayor's 
Commission  is  complete  and  portions  of  it 
released.  Again  (page  457)  Alain  Locke 
views  Harlem.  The  accumulated  conse- 
quences of  hard  times  and  Tammany  have 
presented  New  York's  Fusion  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  Harlem's  own  civic  leaders, 
with  a  many-sided  problem. 

'TTHE  Cordells  look  at  Counties  (page 
*~  463 ) .  With  the  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  they  present  facts 
and  figures  for  taxpayers  to  ponder.  William 
H.  and  Kathryn  Coe  Cordell  are  indefatiga- 
ble delvers  into  contemporary  Americana. 
They  edit  an  annual  volume  of  best  essays, 
which  Doubleday,  Doran  publish  as  Amer- 
ican Points  of  View  and  they  have  also 
edited  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays,  and  written 
Molders  of  American  Thought  in  addition 
to  many  magazine  articles. 
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PEOPLE  Without  a  Country  (page  467) 
*•  is  the  story  of  the  non- Jewish  refugees 
from  Nazi  Germany,  a  sequel  to  the  article 
by  William  Rosenwald  on  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  (May  Sur- 
vey Graphic).  From  1930  to  1934  Mrs. 
Cary  was  in  the  Quaker  Bureau  in  Berlin; 
she  has  visited  Germany  every  year  since. 
She  contributes  regularly  to  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  is  at  present  lecturing  and  leading 
round  tables  on  international  affairs. 

"\\/"ITH  the  same  delightful  candor  with 
*  *  which  he  "Middletowns"  the  Canal 
Zone  (page  470),  where  for  five  years  he 
was  director  of  research  and  curriculum  in 
the  Zone  schools,  Everett  B.  Sackett  recites 
his  own  career.  In  1904  at  the  age  of  three 
he  heeded  the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley  and 
went  west  from  Buffalo  to  St.  Paul.  Gradu- 
ated from  Hamline  University,  he  became  a 
newspaper  reporter,  later  got  an  M.A.  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Before  he 
went  to  the  Canal  Zone  he  was  a  director 
of  Junior  Red  Cross  activities  in  Paris,  and 
since  his  return  he  has  become  a  research 
associate  with  that  imposingly  titled  organi- 
zation, The  Regent's  Inquiry  into  the 
Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Education  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  says:  "My  fam- 
ily life  is  a  study  of  contrasts.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  children  I  am  ultra-modern,  with  a 
score  of  0;  in  the  matter  of  wives  I  am 
mid-Victorian,  with  a  score  of  1." 

'"THE  article  by  the  editor,  The  Biggest 
•^  Issue  Is  Employment  (page  476)  is  di- 
rected to  the  special  attention  of  social  work- 
ers, but  by  no  means  intended  for  them 
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alone.  It  is  a  written  version  of  his  address 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  which  won  the  Pugsley  Award  of 
$250  as  the  outstanding  address  at  this  year's 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  Many  laymen  do  not 
realize  that  the  participation  of  social  work- 
ers in  industrial  statecraft  is  not  a  depres- 
sion novelty — they  have  counted,  and  must 
continue  to  count,  in  the  planning  of  secure 
employment,  as  effectively  as  they  have  in 
cushioning  the  blow  of  joblessness  since 
1929. 

Inserted  in  Mr.  Kellogg's  article,  on  page 
479,  is  an  illustration  of  men's  and  wo- 
men's hands  busy  at  various  kinds  of 
manual  and  white-collar  work  relief  projects. 
Estelle  Wolf,  who  made  the  studies,  is  state 
photographer  for  the  Michigan  WPA.  Be- 
fore she  took  up  photography  she  was  in 
social  work  in  Chicago. 

ASSOCIATE  editor,  John  Palmer  Gavit, 
who  covers  foreign  affairs  in  his  regu- 
lar department  Through  Neighbors'  Door- 
ways (page  481),  recently  wrote  to  the  of- 
fice from  Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  he  was 
visiting  Dartmouth  College:  "I  like  Han- 
over, and  a  college  atmosphere  is  congenial. 
.  .  .  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  had  a  kitten, 
taken  from  its  mother  before  it  had  got 
through  with  her.  Even  after  it  became  an 
old  cat,  it  used  to  be  forever  nosing  into 
fur  rugs — any  kind  of  fur — looking  for 
those  sources  of  nourishment  from  which 
it  was  taken  all  too  soon.  I'm  like  that 
kitten:  having  been  deprived  in  my  youth 
of  education,  I  can't  resist  the  impulse  to 
nose  around  in  places  where  it  is  supposed 
to  be!" 


Wide   World 

The  drive  to  organize  the  steel  workers  begins  at  Homestead,  forty-four  years  ago  scene  of  a  great  labor  conflict 
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Steel:  1936 

Thunder  on  the  Left  and  Right 


BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


HE  steel  industry  will  use  its  resources  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  to  protect  its  employes  and 

their  families  from  intimidation,  coercion  and 

violence  and  to  aid  them  in  maintaining  collective  bar- 
gaining, free  from  interference  from  any  source." 

That  was  the  message  which  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  conveyed  to  the  public  on  July  1  in  full 
ipage  ads  appearing  in  all  the  prominent  newspapers  of 
the  country.  A  few  days  later  the  announcement  was 
[characterized  by  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  miners 
'Union,  as  a  "declaration  of  industrial  and  civil  war." 

"The  industry,"  he  said,  was  thus  pledging  its  "vast 
resources  against  the  right  of  its  workers  to  engage  in 
!<elf  organization  or  modern  collective  bargaining." 

Both  before  and  after  this  reply  to  the  leaders  of  the 
steel  industry,  Lewis  was  actively  engaged  in  answering 
.attack  from  another  quarter.  William  Green  had  said, 
[in  answer  to  a  reporter's  question,  that  the  Steel  Insti- 
tute's challenge  was  not  directed  to  "all  labor,  but  only 
ho  those  who  are  attempting  to  organize  the  steel  indus- 
try.   This  group,  consisting  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
t.nd  eleven  other  unions  under  the  name  of  the  "Com- 
imittee  for  Industrial  Organization"  was  being  placed  on 
•rial  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  A  F  of  L. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  great  organizing  campaign 
:if  1936  in  the  steel  industry  is  getting  under  way.  Con- 
tradiction follows  paradox,  allies  become  opponents,  and 
even  the  meaning  of  words  depends  upon  who  it  is  that 
fives  them  utterance.  The  CIO  says  it  is  trying  to  make 
IJthe  steel  industry  recognize  collective  bargaining.  The 
ijlron  and  Steel  Institute  says  it  is  trying  to  protect  collect- 
ive bargaining  against  the  CIO.  The  A  F  of  L  says  that 
Ithe  organization  campaign  emanates  from  recalcitrant 
ind  rebellious  elements  within  the  ranks  of  organized 

•  labor. 

For  a  starting  point  in  an 
i  attempt  to  see  through  this 

•  mass   of   contradictions    the 
public  statement  of  the  Iron 
ind  Steel  Institute  will  serve 
is  well  as  any  other.  That 


The  forces,  issues  and  implications  of  today's 
unionization  drive  in  the  steel  towns,  as  seen 
by  a  social  observer  who  has  studied  the  labor 
problems  of  the  steel  industry  for  a  generation 
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was  put  forward  in  order  to  clarify  the  "position  of  the 
steel  industry  in  the  face  of  the  threatened  drive"  to 
organize  its  employes,  and  it  included  the  following 
criticisms  of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganizers: 

Persons  and  organizations  not  connected  with  the  industry 
have  taken  charge  of  the  campaign. 

There  are  many  disturbing  indications  that  the  promoters 
of  the  campaign  will  employ  coercion  and  intimidation  of 
the  employees  in  the  industry  and  will  foment  strikes. 

The  objective  of  the  campaign  is  the  "closed  shop." 

The  "Outside"  Organizers 

IN  HIS  radio  address  of  July  5,  answering  the  charge 
of  the  Institute,  John  L.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
CIO,  stated  frankly  that  one  objective  "is  to  protect  the 
members  of  our  own  organizations."  "We  know,"  he 
continued,  "although  we  are  now  free  men  and  women, 
that  so  long  as  millions  of  other  industrial  workers  are 
without  economic  and  political  freedom,  a  condition 
exists  which  is  a  menace  to  our  freedom." 

But  if  the  steel  workers  lack  freedom,  why  may  they 
not  be  trusted  to  demand  it  for  themselves,  as  the  coal 
miners  did?  John  Lewis  finds  the  answer  in  the  policies 
and  practices  of  the  steel  companies— "interference  and 
coercion"  through  spying  upon  the  workers  and  dis- 
charging those  "who  advocate  any  form  of  organiza- 
tion displeasing  to  the  management." 

Why  [he  asked]  shouldn't  organized  labor  throw  its  in- 
fluence into  this  unequal  situation?  What  chance  have  the 
steel  workers  to  form  a  free  and  independent  organization 
without  the  aid  of  organized  labor?  What  opportunity  will 
they  have  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  except  by  an  organization  free  from 

management  control? 

The  reasons,  then,  for  the 


presence  of  outside  organiz- 
ers in  the  steel  industry  are, 
first,  the  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  labor  movement  that  if 


steel  is  not  organized  unions  elsewhere  will  be  destroyed, 
and,  second,  the  inability  of  the  unorganized  steel  work- 
ers without  aid  to  meet  the  opposition  of  the  organized 
steel  industry.  There  is  a  third  reason.  The  Amalgama- 
ted Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  was 
organized  in  1876  out  of  craft  unions  going  back  to  the 
sixties.  In  the  critical  period  of  the  eighties  and  nineties 
it  failed  to  adapt  itself  to  an  industry  of  changing  tech- 
nique. It  was  started  in  the  iron  industry  with  its  manual 
processes  and  craft  tradition.  When  the  steel  industry 
took  the  center  of  the  stage,  a  new  set  of  conditions  came 
into  existence.  Iron  manufacture  is  to  steel  what  a  freight 
train  on  a  one-track  railroad  is  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Limited.  The  Amalgamated  Association  at  the 
strategic  moment  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  failed  to 
adjust  its  tempo  and  found  itself  on  a  sidetrack.  When, 
later,  it  tried  to  move  out  onto  the  main  line  it  found  the 
switch  was  locked. 

By  that  time  great  and  powerful  corporations  had  been 
formed  which  were  prepared  to  crush  unionism,  or  union 
men,  if  they  showed  their  heads.  From 
the  Homestead  strike  of  1892,  in  which 
Carnegie  and  Frick  broke  the  back  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association,  to  1933,  when 
Section  7-a  was  put  into  the  Recovery 
Act,  steel  workers  were  not  free  to  join 
unions.  Such  an  act  was  equivalent  to  a 
capital  offense,  and  was  punished  by  dis- 
charge and  blacklist. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  union 
has  held  its  place  on  the  fringes  of  the  in- 
dustry with  a  membership  varying  from 
4000  to  6000,  and  with  no  effective  voice 
in  the  .major  plants  of  the  steel  industry. 
Because  of  this  and  because  of  its  ineffect- 
ive leadership  it  was  the  A  F  of  L  which 
took  charge  of  the  organizing  drive  of 
1919.  For  the  same  reasons  the  leadership 
today  is  assumed  by  the  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organization,  which  includes 
among  its  twelve  members  the  Amalga- 
mated Association. 

It  would  clarify  the  problem  somewhat 
if  information  were  available  respecting  the  attitude  of 
the  "insiders"  as  well  as  that  of  the  leaders.  Such  infor- 
mation is  difficult  to  get  in  an  unorganized  industry. 
However,  here  are  some  straws  that  may  help  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  the  wind: 

In  1934  when  the  Amalgamated  Association  was  car- 
rying on  an  organizing  campaign  without  outside  help, 
and  when  there  was  talk  of  a  strike,  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  working  in  the  mills  joined  the  union.  When 
I  visited  South  Chicago,  Gary  and  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict last  fall,  I  found  among  the  men  now  at  work  in  the 
industry  many  former  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  and  of  other  unions,  and  a  goodly  number 
who  had  never  held  union  membership  who  were  hop- 
ing for  a  resurgence  of  trade  unionism  in  steel.  In  the 
face  of  the  bitterest  sort  of  opposition  from  the  Jones 
and  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  organization  work  has 
persisted  under  local' leadership  at  the  great  Aliquippa 
plant  of  that  company,  near  Pittsburgh.  At  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  more  than  5000  men  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association,  struck  last  month  for  the 
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right  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Even  more  significant,  possibly,  are  the  developments 
in  the  company  unions  of  which  I  wrote  in  the  Survey 
Graphic  last  February.  Not  only  is  there  a  movement  on 
foot  among  the  steel  workers  in  some  of  the  plants  to 
liberalize  the  company  unions  and  make  them  genuinely 
democratic  instruments,  but  in  other  plants  there  are 
definite  movements  in  the  direction  of  trade  unionism. 
The  company  union  representatives  at  the  Gary  plant 
voted  19  to  14  last  December  in  favor  of  joining  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  In  the  South  Chicago  plant 
of  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  the  represen- 
tatives led  the  way  in  organizing  an  independent  union. 
This  organization  was  reported  on  July  15  to  have  de- 
cided to  join  the  Amalgamated  Association'  in  a  body. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  employe  representatives, 
elected  under  the  company  union  plan  in  the  plants  of 
the  Carnegie-Illinois  Company  have  held  inter-plant 
conferences  and  have  created  a  central  committee  for 
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bargaining  in  behalf  of  the  workmen  in  all' of  the  plants, 
the  failure  of  which  will  be  noted  later.  In  nearly  every 
steel  manufacturing  district,  company  unions  are  taking 
the  initiative  in  asking  for  wage  increases. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  visit  to  the  steel  towns,  particu- 
larly around  Chicago,  reveals  a  considerable  amount  of 
suspicion  of  the  A  F  of  L  and  a  greater  amount  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  itself.  A  part  of  this  is  due 
to  isolation  from  the  labor  movement  and  the  reading  of 
newspapers  unfriendly  to  it.  A  part  is  obviously  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  strike  of  1919. 

The  Closed  Shop 

BEFORE  taking  up  the  charge  that  the  objective  of 
the  organizers  is  the  "closed  shop,"  it  might  be 
well  to  give  a  thought  to  "collective  bargaining."  Both 
sides  say  they  are  for  it.  The  Steel  Institute  "believes" 
in  it  and  says  that  it  is  "in  effect  throughout  the  in- 
dustry." 

The  reference  here  is,  of  course,  to  the  company 
unions.  These  institutions  have  brought  some  benefits 
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to  the  steel  workers.  It  was  an  official  of  one  of  the 
great  steel  companies  who  gave  evidence  of  their  useful- 
jness  at  the  same  time  that  he  unconsciously  revealed  the 
unbelievably  backward  policy  existing  before  their  crea- 
tion when  he  said  to  me,  "At  first  the  men  were  hesi- 
tant about  stating  their  grievances,  for  fear  they'd  get 
'their  blocks  knocked  off";  but  when  they  became  con- 
jvinced  that  it  would  be  safe,  individual  complaints  be- 
!gan  to  pour  in. 

It  will  be  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  status  of  a  worker 
is  better  in  a  plant  where  he  may  give  expression  to  his 
complaints  than  in  one  where  he  imperils  his  position 
In  doing  so.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  petty  annoyances 
nave  been  removed  and  individual  grievances  adjusted 
I  jnder  the  company  union  plans.  But  to  say  that  they 
irovide  a  vehicle  for  genuine  collective  bargaining  is  to 
py  in  the  face  of  the  known  facts.  I  outlined  some  of 
khese  facts  in  the  February  Survey  Graphic.  Others  have 
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come  to  my  attention  since.  Briefly,  the 
reasons  for  doubting  the  possibility  of 
collective  bargaining  through  company 
unions  are  these: 

The  company  unions  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry were  neither  asked  for  nor  devised 
by  the  workers.  Most  of  them  were  has- 
tily set  up  by  the  companies  in  June  1933 
in  order  to  make  an  appearance  of  com- 
plying with  Section  7-a  of  the  Recovery 
Act.  The  presidents  of  the  various  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration wrote  almost  identical  letters  to 
their  employes,  saying: 

It  gives   me   pleasure  to  announce  that 

the Company   [Illinois  Steel,  for 

example]  has  inaugurated  a  plan  for  em- 
ploye representation. 

In  the  second  place,  company  unions 
in  the  steel  industry,  as  in  most  cases 
elsewhere,  are  not  unions  in  the  sense  of 
organizations  of  employes.  So  far  as  the 
rank  and  file  are  concerned,  company  unions  are  de- 
vices for  holding  elections.  The  workers  as  such  hold 
no  meetings  and  have  no  means  of  reaching  a  collective 
opinion  or  giving  advice  or  instruction  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. In  some  cases,  the  representatives  hold  meet- 
ings and  exchange  opinions  before  meeting  the  manage- 
ment representatives.  In  others,  even  that  opportunity 
is  lacking. 

Third,  the  company  union  provides  no  basic  bargain- 
ing strength.  The  representatives  deal  with  the  manage- 
ment which  controls  their  jobs.  The  power  to  fire  is  not 
countered  by  the  power  to  strike.  Theoretically,  a  com- 
pany union  could  strike,  but  it  lacks  the  facilities  for 
striking  both  because  it  has  no  treasury  and  because  it 
has  no  connection  with  outside  labor  groups  which 
might  come  to  its  aid. 

The  best  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  company  unions 
for  collective  bargaining  appears  in  the  efforts  in  that 
direction  by  the  employe  representatives. 
Last  fall  and  winter  the  company  unions 
in  the  steel  industry  showed  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  independence  by  ask- 
ing for  wage  increases.  Every  such  re- 
quest, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
was  refused  and  that  ended  the  matter. 
I  have  previously  shown  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  the  company  unions  to  bar- 
gain over  wages  where  the  employer  is  a 
corporation  with  many  plants.  All  that 
the  local  representatives  can  do  is  to  ask 
for  a  wage  increase  from  a  manager 
who  is  helpless  to  alter  the  policy  of  the 
company.  For  a  request  of  this  sort  to  be 
effective  the  representatives  of  all  the 
plants  of  a  corporation  must  approach 
the  management  of  the  corporation  itself. 
This  spring  the  representatives  of  five 
plants  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Company 
in  the  Pittsburgh- Youngstown  district 
created  a  central  committee  consisting  of 
delegates  from  each  plant  to  act  as  the 
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bargaining  agency  for  the  district.  They  met  with  Presi- 
dent Fairless  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  referendum 
to  determine  whether  the  employes  wanted  such  a  com- 
mittee to  function  in  their  behalf.  Mr.  Fairless  refused 
to  recognize  the  committee  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  plan.  At  the  same  time  he  discour- 
aged holding  the  referendum  and  it  did  not  take  place. 

In  view  of  the  questionable  character  of  the  "collect- 
ive bargaining"  now  "in  effect  throughout  the  indus- 
try" it  seems  to  me  conceivable  that  the  organization 
movement  might  have  as  its  objective  "genuine  collect- 
ive bargaining"  whether  under  the  closed  shop  or  not. 

But  the  Steel  Institute  would  condemn  the  movement 
by  saying  that  the  objective  is  the  "closed  shop."  That, 
after  all,  is  a  strange  objection  for  the  steel  industry  to 
raise.  Its  devotion  to  the  "open  shop"  is  such  that  it  has, 
at  times,  refused  to  sell  steel  to  building  contractors  em- 
ploying union  labor.  In  1919  it  opposed  the  organizing 
campaign  by  discharging  men  who  joined  the  unions. 
That  is  what  Jones  and  Laughlin,  one  of  the  largest 
"independent"  producers,  were  doing  as  recently  as  Janu- 
ary 1936,  according  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  the  steel  organizers  say  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing the  same  policy  in  July.  Last  winter  a  steel  ex- 
ecutive told  me  that  his  company  was  not  then  discharg- 
ing men  who  joined  unions,  but  would  do  so  if  it  be- 
came necessary  in  combatting  "our  enemy,  the  A  F 
of  L." 

On  August  15,  1933,  the  presidents  of  six  steel  com- 
panies, U.S.  Steel,  Bethlehem,  Republic,  Inland,  Sloss- 
Sheffield  and  Ernest  Weir's  National  Steel  Company, 
withdrew  from  a  conference  in  Washington  called  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins,  when  William  Green  ap- 
peared in  response  to  an  invitation  as  labor  adviser  to 
the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

In  January  1935  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  through  its 
subsidiaries  the  Carnegie  and  Illinois  Steel  Companies, 
was  resorting  to  the  courts  to  prevent  the  Steel  Labor 
Relations  Board  from  holding  elections  to  determine 
what  agencies  their  employes  preferred  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes.  Their  company  unions  appeared 
in  these  court  proceedings  to  oppose  the  holding  of 
elections.  Although  without  funds  (the  employes  not 
being  required  "to  pay  tribute  for  the  right  to  work") 
they  were  represented  by  Frank  J.  Hogan  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  best  known  perhaps  as  counsel  for  Andrew 
Mellon  in  his  income  tax  argument  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

Wherever  the  question  has  come  up,  the  steel  com- 
panies have  gone  into  court  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
elections  under  government  auspices  to  determine 
through  what  agency — company  union  or  trade  union—- 
their employes  preferred  to  bargain.  In  a  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  dated  February  24, 
1936,  relating  to  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  we  read 
that  local  organizations  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion in  their  plants  asked  for  recognition  in  July  1934 
and  again  in  April  1935.  "At  both  times  the  company 
refused  to  recognize  them  on  the  basis  that  the  company 
had  no  knowledge  as  to  how  many  persons  desired  the 
lodges  to  represent  them." 

Yet  in  both  cases  the  company  appealed  to  the  courts 
to  prevent  an  election  which  would  have  given  them 
that  very  information. 


I  do  not  know  whether  the  successful  unionization  of : 
the  steel  industry  will  result  in  a  demand  for  the  closed 
shop.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Steel  Institute  knows  it. 
There  have  been  no  conferences  between  the  Institute 
and  the  union  leaders.  When  and  if  the  steel  workers 
have  become  members  of  a  union  they  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, ask  for  a  conference  with  the  steel  executives  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  their  requests.  If  they  should 
then  demand  the  closed  shop,  they  would  merely  be  put- 
ting into  effect  the  lesson  they  have  been  taught  by  the 
steel  companies  themselves. 

What  the  Workers  Want 

NOR  am  I  able  to  say  what  other  requests  will  be 
made  when  the  collective  bargaining  conferences 
are  held.  I  can  only  conjecture.  In  1919  the  principal 
issues  were  first,  the  12-hour  day,  and  the  7-day  week; 
second,  wages;  third,  recognition  of  the  union. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  working  hours  will  figure 
prominently  in  any  negotiations  there  may  be.  The  12- 
hour  day  and  the  7-day  week  are  practically  gone.  In 
May  1936,  according  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  aver- 
age weekly  hours  in  the  steel  industry  were  40.5.  Yet 
each  week  in  that  month  nearly  13,000  workers,  on  the 
average,  exceeded  8  hours  daily,  and  about  7000  worked 
more  than  6  days  each  week.  These  were  about  3  percent 
and  \l/2  percent,  respectively,  of  all  the  employes— not 
a  large  proportion,  but  something  still  remains  to  be 
done,  apparently,  about  working  hours  in  steel. 

The  wage  question  cannot  fail  to  be  an  issue.  The 
company  unions  have  been  asking  for  wage  increases 
since  early  last  fall,  without  effect.  They  have  secured 
one  curious  concession.  Some  of  the  companies  have 
granted  a  week's  vacation  with  pay.  Since  nobody  in  the 
steel  industry  has  worked  52  weeks  in  a  year  since  1929, 
nor  expects  to  in  the  near  future,  this  concession  would 
seem  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus  than  anything 
else. 

In  March  1935,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  average  weekly  earnings  in  eight  departments 
of  the  steel  industry  ranged  from  $17.68  in  billet  mills, 
to  $25.84  in  open  hearth  furnaces. 

At  the  present  time  hourly  rates  for  common  labor  in 
the  steel  industry  range  from  27^2  cents  in  the  South  to 
47  cents  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  It  is  41  cents  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania.  A  man  working  40  hours  a  week 
would  thus  receive  as  a  year's  income,  if  he  worked  52 
full  weeks,  $572  in  Birmingham,  Alabama;  $853  in 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  $978  in  Pittsburgh  or 
Chicago. 

Reports  from  the  field  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
show  that  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  406,000  steel 
workers  in  the  first  five  months  of  1936  was  65.6  cents, 
and  that  they  averaged  38.5  hours  a  week.  By  May  the 
average  had  risen  to  40.5  hours  per  week.  If  these  men 
should  increase  their  weekly  hours  from  now  on  so  as 
to  round  out  an  average  of  40  hours  for  the  whole  year, 
the  average  income  for  all  steel  workers  will  be  in  1936, 
$1364.48. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  wage  question  will  be  one 
of  the  issues.  Recognition  of  the  union  will,  of  course, 
be  another  one. 

Thus  the  issues  of  1919  reappear,  with  different  em- 
phases. (Continued  on  page  487) 
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Harlem:  Dark  Weather- Vane 


BY  ALAIN  LOCKE 


ELEVEN  brief  years  ago  Harlem  was  full  of  the 
thrill  and  ferment  of  sudden  progress  and  pros- 
perity; and  Survey  Graphic  sounded  the  tocsin  of 
the  emergence  of  a  "new  Negro"  and  the  onset  of  a 
"Negro   renaissance."  Today,  with  that  same  Harlem 
prostrate  in  the  grip  of  the  depression  and  throes  of  so- 
;dal  unrest,  we  confront  the  sobering  facts  of  a  serious 
,  relapse  and  premature  setback ;  indeed,  find  it  hard  to 
relieve  that  the  rosy  enthusiasms  and  hopes  of  1925  were 
;:Tiore  than  bright  illusions  or  a  cruelly  deceptive  mirage. 
Yet  after  all  there  was  a  renaissance,  with  its  poetic  spurt 
of  cultural  and  spiritual  advance,  vital  with  significant 
lout  uneven  accomplishments;  what  we  face  in  Harlem 
coday  is  the  first  scene  of  the  next  act — the  prosy  ordeal 
of  the  reformation  with  its  stubborn  tasks  of  economic 
reconstruction  and  social  and  civic  reform. 

Curtain-raiser  to  the  reformation  was  the  Harlem  riot 
of  March  19  and  20,  1935;  variously  diagnosed  as  a 
depression  spasm,  a  Ghetto  mutiny,  a  radical  plot  and 
dress  rehearsal  of  proletarian  revolution.  Whichever  it 
tvas,  like  a  revealing  flash 


of  lightning  it  etched  on 
the  public  mind  another 
Harlem  than  the  bright 
surface  Harlem  of  the 
night  clubs,  cabaret  tours 
and  arty  magazines,  a  Har- 
lem that  the  social  worker 
knew  all  along  but  had  not 
been  able  to  dramatize,  a 
Harlem,  too,  that  the  rad- 
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ical  press  and  street-corner  orator  had  been  pointing  out 
but  in  all  too  incredible  exaggerations  and  none  too  con- 
vincing shouts. 

In  the  perspective  of  time,  especially  if  the  situation  is 
handled  constructively,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  that  light- 
ning-flash which  brought  the  first  vivid  realization  of 
the  actual  predicament  of  the  mass  life  in  Harlem  and 
for  the  echoing  after-peals  of  thunder  that  have  since 
broken  our  placid  silence  and  Pollyanna  complacency 
about  it.  For  no  cultural -advance  is  safe  without  some 
sound  economic  underpinning,  the  foundation  of  a  de- 
cent and  reasonably  secure  average  standard  of  living; 
and  no  emerging  elite — artistic,  professional  or  mercan- 
tile— can  suspend  itself  in  thin  air  over  the  abyss  of  a 
mass  of  unemployed  stranded  in  an  over-expensive,  dis- 
ease- and  crime-ridden  slum.  It  is  easier  to  dally  over 
black  Bohemia  or  revel  in  the  hardy  survivals  of  Negro 
art  and  culture  than  to  contemplate  this  dark  Harlem 
of  semi-starvation,  mass  exploitation  and  seething  unrest. 
But  turn  we  must.  For  there  is  no  cure  or  saving  magic 

poetry     and     art,     an 


The  Harlem  riot  of  1935,  now  the  subject  of  a 
comprehensive  report,  demonstrated  that  "the 
Negro  is  not  merely  the  man  who  shouldn't  be 
forgotten;  he  is  the  man  who  cannot  safely  be 
ignored."  Alain  Locke,  early  interpreter  of 
the  New  Harlem  in  a  special  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic,  here  pictures  the  Harlem  of  hard  times 


in 

emerging     generation     of 

talent,  or  in  international 
prestige  and  interracial  rec- 
ognition, for  unemploy- 
ment or  precarious  mar- 
ginal employment,  for 
high  rents,  high  mortality 
rates,  civic  neglect,  capital- 
istic exploitation  on  the  one 
hand  and  radical  exploita- 
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tion  on  the  other.  Yet  for  some  years  now  Harlem  has 
been  subject  to  all  this  deep  undertow  as  against  the  sur- 
face advance  of  the  few  bright  years  of  prosperity.  Today 
instead  of  applause  and  publicity,  Harlem  needs  con- 
structive social  care,  fundamental  community  develop- 
ment and  planning,  and  above  all  statesman-like  civic 
handling. 

TMMEDIATELY  after  the  March  riot,  Mayor  La 
-•-  Guardia  appointed  a  representative  bi-racial  Commis- 
sion of  Investigation,  headed  by  an  esteemed  Negro 
citizen,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Roberts.  After  21  public  and  4 
closed  hearings  conducted  with  strategic  liberality  by 
Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  and  nearly  a  year's  investigation 
by  subcommissions  on  Health  and  Hospitalization, 
Housing,  Crime  and  Delinquency  and  Police,  Schools, 
the  Social  Services  and  Relief  Agencies,  a  general  report 
has  been  assembled  under  the  direction  of  E.  Franklin 
Frazier,  professor  of  sociology  at  Howard  University, 
which  was  filed  with  the  Mayor  March  31,  1936,  just  a 
few  days  after  the  first  anniversary  of  the  riots.  A  pre- 
liminary section  on  the  causes  of  the  riot  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  several  other  sections  have  found  their  way 
to  publication,  some  regrettably  in  garbled  form.  The 
public  awaits  the  full  and  official  publication  of  what 
is,  without  doubt,  an  important  document  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Harlem.  When  published,  the  findings  will 
shock  the  general  public  and  all  but  the  few  social  ex- 
perts already  familiar  with  the  grave  economic  need 


In  the  path  of  the  riot  on  the  night  of  March  19,  1935 


and  social  adjustment  in  Harlem  and  the  inadequacies 
of  short-sighted  provisions  in  basic  civic  facilities  of 
schools,  hospitals,  health  centers,  housing  control  and  the 
like, — a  legacy  of  neglect  from  the  venal,  happy-go-lucky 
days  of  Tammany-controlled  city  government.  Now  with 
a  socially-minded  city  and  national  government  the  pros- 
pects of  Negro  Harlem — and  for  that  matter  all  handi- 
capped sections — are  infinitely  brighter. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  the  present  city  administra- 
tion is  losing  no  time  in  acting  to  improve  the  Harlem 
situation;  partly  no  doubt  upon  the  specific  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  recent  investigation,  but  largely 
from  previous  plans,  seriously  delayed  by  lack  of  capital 
funds  or  federal  subsidies  such  as  are  now  financing 
some  of  the  major  items  of  the  reform  program.  Within 
recent  months,  in  some  cases  weeks,  Harlem's  urgent 
community  needs  have  been  recognized  in  the  recondi- 
tioning of  its  sorely  inadequate  and  formerly  over- 
crowded municipal  hospital,  the  completion  and  equip- 
ment of  a  long  delayed  woman's  hospital  pavilion  ap- 
proximately doubling  the  bed  capacity  of  the  Harlem 
Hospital,  the  remodelling  of  a  temporary  out-patient  de- 
partment, and  the  recommendation  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Hospitals  of  a  new  out-patient  building  and  of  plans 
for  a  new  independent  hospital  plant.  Similarly,  in  the 
school  system's  1937  budget  two  new  school  plants  for 
Harlem  have  been  incorporated.  On  June  20,  the  Mayor 
and  the  Secretary  of  the-  Interior  spoke  at  the  dedication 
of  the  foundations  of  the  new  Harlem  River  housing 
project,  which  will  afford  model  housing  for 
574  low  income  families  with  also  a  nursery 
school,  community  playground,  model  recrea- 
tion and  health  clinic  facilies — a  $4,700,000 
PWA  project.  On  June  24,  the  Mayor  drove 
the  last  foundation  piling  for  another  PWA 
project,  the  $240,000  district  health  clinic  for 
the  badly  congested  Central  Harlem  section, 
where  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis,  social 
disease  and  infant  mortality  is  alarmingly 
high,  and  announced  the  appointment  of  an 
experienced  Negro  physician  as  head  officer. 
It  has  been  announced  that  a  stipulation  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  contract  specifica- 
tions for  these  new  public  works  that  Negro 
skilled  labor  was  to  have  its  fair  share  of 
consideration. 

All  this  indicates  a  new  and  praiseworthy 
civic  regard  for  Harlem  welfare,  contrasting 
sharply  with  previous  long-standing  neglect. 
The  Commission  in  complaining  of  present 
conditions  is  careful  to  make  plain  that  the 
present  city  administration  has  inherited  most 
of  them  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  not  to 
be  laid  at  its  door.  Yet  they  are  on  its  door- 
step, waiting  immediate  attention  and  all 
possible  relief.  The  conditions  are  a  reproach 
not  only  to  previous  politically  minded  mu- 
nicipal administrations  but  also  to  the  apathy 
and  lack  of  public-mindedness  on  the  part 
of  Harlem's  Negro  politicians  and  many  pro- 
fessional leaders  who  either  did  not  know  or 
care  about  the  condition  of  the  masses. 

Recent  improvements  will  make  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Commission's  report  contrary  to 
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present  fact  when  it  appears, 
but  few  will  care  to  cavil 
about  that.  Yet,  both  for  the 
record  and  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  the  situation  as 
the  Commission  found  it 
should  be  known.  Harlem 
may  not  be  disposed  to  look 
gift  horses  in  the  mouth, 
though  a  few  professional 
agitators  may.  Clearly  the 
present  administration  is 
now  aware  of  Harlem's  ob- 
jective needs  and  is  taking 
steps  to  meet  some  of  them. 
Mayor  La  Guardia,  speaking 
at  the  housing  ceremony, 
said:  "We  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  correct  in  a  day  the 
mistakes  and  omissions  of 
the  past  fifty  years.  But  we 
are  going  places  and  carry- 
ing out  a  definite  program. 
While  the  critics  have  been 
throwing  stones,  I  have  been 
laying  bricks."  But  admit- 
tedly the  situation  is  still  in- 
adequately provided  for 
even  when  present  plans  and 

immediate  prospects  are  carried  out;  compounding  the 
actual  need  is  a  swelling  sense  of  grievance  over  past 
civic  neglect  and  proscription.  A  long-range  plan  of  civic 
improvements  in  low-cost  housing,  and  slum  clearance, 
in  further  hospital  and  health  clinic  facilities,  recreation, 
library  and  adult  education  centers,  auxiliary  school  agen- 
cies is  imperatively  necessary.  And  in  certain  city  depart- 
ments a  clearer  policy  of  fair  play  is  needed,  not  so  much 
with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  Negroes  in  municipal 
posts — though  that  too  is  important — as  in  their  con- 
sideration for  executive  and  advisory  appointments 
where  they  can  constructively  influence  municipal  poli- 
cies and  remedial  measures  for  the  Harlem  constituency. 
One  of  the  fatal  gaps  between  good  intentions  and  good 
performance  is  in  this  matter  of  local  administrators, 
where  often  an  executive  policy  officially  promulgated 
gets  short  circuited  into  discrimination  at  the  point  of 
practical  application.  Negroes  are  often  accused  of  race 
chauvinism  in  their  almost  fanatical  insistence  upon  race 
representatives  on  executive  boards  and  in  councils  of 
policy,  but  the  principle  of  this  vital  safeguard  is  of 
manifest  importance.  Especially  in  situations  of  accumu- 
lated- wrong  and  distrust,  mere  practical  expediency 
requires  public  assurance  and  reassurance. 

THE  riot  itself  might  never  have  occurred  had  such 
imponderables  been  taken  into  consideration.  Its 
immediate  causes  were  trivial,- — the  theft  of  a  ten-cent 
pocket-knife  by  a  Negro  lad  of  sixteen  in  Kresge's  de- 
partment store  on  125  Street.  It  was  rumored  that  the 
boy  had  been  beaten  in  the  basement  by  store  detectives 
and  was  gravely  injured  or  dead;  by  tragic  coincidence 
an  ambulance  called  to  treat  one  of  the  Kresge  employes, 
whose  hand  the  boy  had  bitten,  seemed  to  confirm  the 
rumor  and  a  hearse  left  temporarily  outside  its  garage 


Photo  League 


Harlem's  unemployed  spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  crowded  streets 


in  an  alley  at  rear  of  the  store  to  corroborate  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  boy  had  given  back  the  stolen  knifie 
and  had  been  released  through  the  basement  door.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  store,  though  the  bulk 
of  its  trade  was  with  Negroes,  has  always  discriminated 
against  Negroes  in  employment.  Shortly  before  the  riot 
it  had  been  the  objective  of  a  picketing  campaign  for  the 
employment  of  Negro  store  clerks,  had  grudgingly  made 
the  concession  of  a  few  such  jobs  and  then  transferred 
the  so-called  "clerks"  to  service  at  the  lunch  counter. 
While  the  original  culprit  slept  peacefully  at  home,  a 
community  of  200,000  was  suddenly  in  the  throes  of 
serious  riots  through  the  night,  with  actual  loss  of  life, 
many  injuries  to  police  and  citizens,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  a  serious  aftermath  of  public  grievance  and 
anger.  The  careful  report  of  the  Commission  on  this 
occurrence  correctly  places  the  blame  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediate precipitating  incidents.  It  was  not  the  unfortun- 
ate rumors,  but  the  state  of  mind  on  which  they  fell; 
not  the  inflammatory  leaflets  issued  several  hours  after 
the  rioting  had  begun  by  the  Young  Liberators,  a  radical 
Negro  defense  organization,  or  the  other  broadside  dis- 
tributed a  little  later  by  the  Young  Communist  League, 
but  the  sense  of  grievance  and  injustice  that  they  could 
depend  on  touching  to  the  quick  by  any  recital  of  fresh 
wrong  and  injustice. 

The  report  finds  that  the  outbreak  was  spontaneous 
and  unpremeditated;  that  it  was  not  a  race  riot  in  the 
sense  of  physical  conflict  between  white  and  colored 
groups;  that  it  was  not  instigated  by  Communists, 
though  they  sought  to  profit  by  it  and  circulated  a  false 
and  misleading  leaflet  after  the  riots  were  well  under- 
way; that  the  work  of  the  police  was  by  no  means  be- 
yond criticism;  and  that  this  sudden  breach  of  the  public 
order  was  the  result  of  a  highly  emotional  situation 
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A.  H.  Greene  for  Photo  League 
At  home  in  the  kitchen  of  a  better  than  average  tenement  house 


among  the  colored  people  of  Harlem,  due  in  part  to  the 
nervous  strain  of  years  of  unemployment  and  inse- 
curity. ".  .  .  Its  distinguishing  feature  was  an  attack 
upon  property  rather  than  persons,  and  resentment 
against  whites  who,  while  exploiting  Negroes,  denied 
them  an  opportunity  to  work."  The  report  warns  of 
possible  future  recurrences,  offering  as  the  only  safe 
remedy  the  definite  betterment  of  economic  and  civic 
conditions  which,  until  improved,  make  Harlem  a  "fer- 
tile field  for  radical  and  other  propaganda." 

It  is  futile,  [the  report  continues]  to  condemn  the  propa- 
gandists or  to  denounce  them  for  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
The  only  answer  is  to  eliminate  the  evils  upon  which  they 
base  their  arguments.  The  blame  belongs  to  a  society  that 
tolerates  inadequate  and  often  wretched  housing,  inadequate 
and  inefficient  schools  and  other  public  facilities,  unemploy- 


ment, unduly  high  rents,  the  lack  of 
recreation  grounds,  discrimination  in 
industry  and  the  public  utilities  in  the 
employment  of  colored  people,  brutality 
and  lack  of  courtesy  by  police.  As  long 
as  these  conditions  remain,  the  public 
order  can  not  and  will  not  be  safe. 

Despite  this  clear  diagnosis,  there 
are  those  even  in  official  circles  who 
insist  upon  a  more  direct  connection 
between  Harlem's  restless  temper 
and  radical  propaganda.  To  do  so 
seriously  misconstrues  the  situation 
by  inverting  the  real  order  of  cause 
and  effect.  Discrimination  and  injus- 
tice are  the  causes,  not  radicalism. 
But  to  neglect  the  symptoms,  to 
ignore  the  grievances  will  be  to 
spread  radicalism.  Violence  will  be 
an  inevitable  result.  Eleven  years  ago, 
in  the  Harlem  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic,  the  writer  said: 

Fundamentally,  for  the  present,  the 
Negro  is  radical  only  on  race  matters, 
in  other  words,  a  forced  radical,  a  social 
protestant  rather  than  a  genuine  radi- 
cal. Yet  under  further  pressure  and  in- 
justice iconoclastic  thought  and  motives  will  inevitably  in- 
crease. Harlem's  quixotic  radicalisms  call  for  their  ounce  of 
democracy  today  lest  tomorrow  they  be  beyond  cure. 

That  statement  needs  underscoring  today,  when  aspects 
of  discrimination,  chronic  through  the  years,  become 
acute  under  the  extra  pressure  of  the  depression.  At  such 
a  time  special — perhaps  even  heroic — remedy  becomes 
necessary  where  preventive  long  term  treatment  should 
and  could  have  been  the  scientific  course.  It  follows  that 
at  this  stage  both  the  basic  disease  and  its  many  compli- 
cations as  well  must  be  treated.  Obviously  both  long  and 
short  term  measures  are  indicated,  from  the  temporary 
palliative  that  allays  inflamed  public  opinion  to  the  long 
range  community  planning  which  requires  years  for 
development  and  application.  The  Commission  report 
spreads  its  recommendations  over  just  such  a  wide  range. 
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Courtesy  N.  Y.  City  Housing  Authority 
Model  housing  (or  574  low-income  families  will  be  provided  by  this  project.  Foundations  were  dedicated  in  June 
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Courtesy  N.  Y.  Department  of  Hospitals 
The  New  York  Department  of  Hospitals  points  with  pride  to  the  improvement  of  Harlem  Hospital.  The  new  Women's  Pavilion 


[It  is  particularly  wise  and  sound,  even  at  the  risk  of 
Appearing  doctrinaire,  in  pointing  to  the  Negro's  eco- 
lomic  exploitation  through  the  employment  policy  of 
he  whole  community  as  the  basic  economic  disease,  and 
o  segregation  as  inducing  the  radical  complications.  Un- 
ike  many  such  reports  this  one  does  not  overlook  funda- 
mentals, and  in  that  respect  renders  a  service  of  truly 
scientific  and  permanent  value. 

TT  follows  then  that  Harlem's  most  acute  problem  is 
|_  employment.  Not  mere  job  occupancy,  but  rather  a 
ifting  of  its  economic  earning  power  through  less  dis- 
zriminatory  job  distribution.  A  careful  analysis  of  job 
rategories  and  employment  trends  makes  this  clear  and 
Is  the  basis  for  the  rather  startling  suggestion  that  the 
nunicipality  grapple  with  the  traditionally  non-govern- 
mental problem  of  the  right  to  work  according  to  ability. 
j^Lnowing  of  course  that  the  city  cannot  directly  control 

ic  private  labor  market,  the  report  nevertheless  suggests, 
its  a  long  term  policy,  measures  of  indirect  control.  It 
uggests  that  the  city  enact  an  ordinance  that  no  munici- 
pal contracts  be  given  to 
crms  or  corporations  that 
discriminate,  racially  or 
itherwise,  against  work- 
ers, and  that  in  its  con- 

•acts  with  the  public 
Jtilities  it  make  provisions 
and  reservations  which 
Ivill  prevent  flagrant  labor 
Discrimination.  It  further 
;  jggests  that  the  city  itself 
is  an  employer  set  a  good 
Example,  not  merely  by 

ic  number  of  Negroes 
::mployed  but  by  widen- 

ng  the  range  of  jobs 
illed  by  Negroes.  This  is 
.1  particularly  pointed  sug- 
gestion in  view  of  the  fact 
:hat  the  relatively  small 
quota  of  Negroes  in  the 
Nfew  York  city  service, 
22  percent  in  1920  had 
:.illen  to  1.4  percent  in 
H930,  the  latest  figure 


SOME  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  REPORT 

Increased  hospital  and  health  clinic  facilities  to  combat  dis- 
proportionate disease  in  the  densely  populated  Nesro  areas. 

Recommended  reorganization  of  Harlem  hospitals  and  wider 
admission  of  Negro  physicians  to  staff  appointments,  internes' 
posts  and  educational  facilities  at  all  other  municipal  hospitals. 

New  health  center  for  Central  Harlem  District  similar  to  East 
Harlem  Center  and  a  Negro  supervisory  health  officer  [the 
latter  already  agreed  to  by  Commissioner  Rice}. 

Additional  school  buildings  and  extra  educational  facilities 
for  vocational  guidance,  visiting  teachers,  and  playgrounds. 
[The  comparative  absence  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  school 
system  is  one  of  the  bright  features  of  the  report.] 

Housing  legislation  and  additional  low  cost  housing  projects 
in  line  with  recommendations  of  the  report.  Additional  PW  A 
and  federal  grants  must  be  sought  for  such  projects. 

Relaxing  of  the  present  tension  in  public  opinion  about  the 
policy  and  attitude  of  the  police  in  Harlem.  The  report 
recommends  a  Citizens'  Public  Safety  Committee  not  only  to 
cooperate  with  the  Police  Commissioner  as  an  advisory  body 
but  as  a  board  of  complaint  in  cases  of  suspected  police 
brutality  or  reputed  violations  of  citizens'  rights. 


available.  The  PWA  housing  project  for  Harlem  sets  the 
proper  but  daring  precedent  of  specifying  that  the  em- 
ployment of  less  than  one  third  skilled  Negro  labor  will 
constitute  prima  jade  evidence  of  discrimination,  and 
furnish  grounds  for  disciplinary  action  against  the  con- 
tractor. Revolutionary  as  all  this  may  seem,  it  goes  to 
the  economic  roots  of  the  race  issue,  and  boldly  carries 
the  principle  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  into  the 
economic  field.  Typical  is  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Edison  Company  with  65  Negroes  in  its  employ  out  of 
10,000  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.  with  213  Negroes 
out  of  a  total  of  16,000  employes.  It  is  such  an  industrial 
policy  that  brings,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "a  certain 
retribution  upon  a  community  that  discriminates  against 
the  Negro  worker  through  the  money  it  must  spend 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  relief." 

THE  common  sense  and  logic  of  such  a  position  be- 
come obvious  when  a  community  has  to  pay  the 
indirect  costs  of  labor  discrimination  in  relief  to  the  vic- 
tims of  insecure   and   marginal   employment.   Definite 

proof  of  this  economic  in- 
equality is  seen  in  the 
disproportionate  number 
of  Negroes  on  New  York 
City  relief  rolls.  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion is  on  relief,  over  dou- 
ble its  relative  population 
of  4  percent.  It  has  been 
further  evidenced  in  the 
difficulties  encountered  by 
Negro  workers  with 
skilled  vocational  training 
and  experience  in  se- 
curing work  relief  assign- 
ments except  as  unskilled 
laborers.  Negroes  did  not 
receive  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  work  relief 
jobs  even  in  sections  pre- 
dominantly Negro,  and 
in  sections  predominantly 
white  Negro  home  relief 
clients  were  not  given 
their  proportional  share 
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of  referral  assignments  to  work  relief  jobs.  Many  skilled 
Negro  workers  had  either  to  accept  places  in  the  un- 
skilled ranks  or  go  back  to  the  home  relief  rolls  as  "un- 
employables."  Of  the  employables  in  New  York  City  on 
relief  the  year  preceding  the  riot,  14  percent  or  58,950 
were  Negroes. 

Most  of  the  complaints  of  discrimination  in  the  relief 
services  have  occurred  in  the  work  relief  sections,  where 
finally  an  advisory  committee  on  Negro  problems  was 
appointed,  and  in  the  matter  of  personnel  policies  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Bureau  itself.  In  home  relief,  the  in- 
vestigation found  substantial  fairness  and  little  or  no 
justifiable  complaint.  Negroes  have  been  employed  in  the 
relief  services  at  a  ratio  almost  double  their  percentage 
in  the  city's  population,  incidentally  affording  indirect  evi- 
dence of  the  disproportionate  amount  of  unemployment 
among  Negroes  with  relatively  high  grade  qualifications. 
There  was  some  complaint,  according  to  the  report,  about 
their  slow  admission  to  higher  administration  grades, 
especially  the  strategic  positions  of  occupational  clerks, 
a  type  of  position  vital  for  initiating  any  broader  policy 
of  labor  classification  for  Negro  eligibles.  Recently, 
Mayor  La  Guardia  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
John  H.-Johnson,  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Church, 
as  the  sixth  member  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau. 

HOUSING  is  the  most  serious  special  community 
problem  of  Harlem.  The  Negro's  labor  short 
dollar  is  further  clipped  by  the  exorbitant  rentals  char- 
acteristic of  the  segregated  areas  where  most  Negroes 
must  reside.  Whereas  rents  should  approximate  20  per- 
cent of  family  income,  and  generally  tend  to  do  so,  in 
Harlem  they  average  nearly  double  or  40  percent.  Model 
housing  does  not  begin  to  touch  the  real  mass  need 
either  as  slum  clearance  or  low  cost  housing  until  it 
brings  the  average  rental  down  to  $5  to  $7  per  room 
per  month.  The  Dunbar  Apartments,  erected  some  years 
back  with  Rockefeller  subsidy,  could  not  meet  this  need 
although  at  the  time  it  gave  middle-class  Harlem  a  real 
lift  in  the  direction  of  decent  housing  and  neighborhood 


conditions.  The  new  Harlem  River  Houses,  to  be  erectec 
with  federal  subsidy,  will  be  the  first  model  housing  t( 
reach  the  class  that  needs  it  most.  The  New  York  Hous 
ing  Authority  deserves  great  credit  for  initiation  am 
for  the  principle  of  local  Negro  advice  and  promisei 
Negro  management  which  it  has  adopted.  Harlem' 
appreciative  response  was  clearly  evident  at  the  recen 
cornerstone-laying  when  Secretary  Ickes,  Mayor  L 
Guardia  and  Commissioner  Langdon  Post  of  the  Tene 
ment  House  Department  endorsed  the  principle  of  bring 
ing  modern  housing  to  the  congested  sections  of  Harlem 
Secretary  Ickes  said:  "The  record  of  American  housinj 
is  proof  positive  of  one  thing.  Private  initiative  cannot 
unaided,  properly  house  our  low  income  families.  It  i 
simply  not  in  the  cards.  It  can  mulct  unenviable  profit 
by  housing  our  people  badly;  it  cannot  make  money  b< 
housing  them  well."  That  holds  a  fortiori  for  the  Negro 
But  when  the  federally  aided  scheme  has  demonstratec 
its  social  and  humane  objectives,  cut  the  cost  of  crimt 
and  juvenile  delinquency,  exerted  its  remedial  influenc< 
on  other  negative  social  forces,  including  racial  discon 
tent,  the  subsidizing  of  still  larger  scale  projects  by  the 
state  and  municipality  will  be  wisely  charged  off  to  theii 
proper  balances  in  the  saner  bookkeeping  of  an  intelli 
gently  social-minded  community.  The  Commission's 
subcommission  on  housing  under  Morris  L.  Ernst  wa; 
very  active  in  its  advocacy  of  progressive  housing  legis- 
lation before  the  State  Legislature,  and  considerable 
progress  in  condemning  old-law  tenements  and  in  slum 
clearance  projects  is  contemplated  under  the  progressive 
state  legislation  for  which  the  Harlem  investigation 
housing  commission  was  directly  responsible. 

HEALTH  is  the  second  great  problem  and  disease 
the  second  grim  link  in  the  Ghetto  chain  which 
fetters  Harlem  life.  Central  Harlem's  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality, tuberculosis,  and  venereal  disease  is  expectedly  high 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  areas  of  congestion  and  pov- 
erty. Harlem's  hospital  and  health  facilities  were  handi- 
capped over  a  period  of  (Continued  on  page  493) 


Wendell  McRae  for  N.  Y.  Urban  Leagm 
Fortunate  are  the  youngsters  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  recreational  activities  provided  by  the  New  York  Urban  League 
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Taxpayer,  Meet  Your  County 


BY  WILLIAM  AND  KATHRYN  CORDELL 


C 


OUNTY     government 

is  our  greatest  national 

extravagance.  Before 
>cal  provision  for  the  needy 
nemployed  broke  down 
inder  the  impact  of  the  de- 

ression,  calling  for  vast  federal  appropriations  for  relief, 
ic  national  government  spent  only  one-third  of  the  $13 
illion  dollars  which  then  represented  the  total  annual 
ast  of  all  government  units.  The  other  two-thirds  went 
jr  the  maintenance  of  our  separate  units  of  government 
-our  states,  cities,  villages,  towns,  boroughs,  townships; 


Our  Final  seat  of  local  liberty  is  a  1  7th  Cen- 
tury antique,  say  these  observers,  pointing 
out  how  taxpayers  can  begin  close  home 
to  get  their  money's  worth  of  government 


our  school  districts,  and  our 
3070  counties.  Each  of  these 
units  has  the  power  of  direct 
taxation  to  carry  on  its  own 
affairs.  The  increase  in  the 
of  local  government 


cost 


is 


shown  by  comparing  the  figures  for  1890,  when  the  ex- 
penditures of  all  local  units  in  the  nation  totaled  $487,- 
000,000  and  for  1927,  when  local  government  costs  had 
mounted  to  $6,454,000,000 — a  per  capita  increase  from 
$7.73  to  $54.41. 
The  depression  has  cut  the  sums  spent  by  local  units 


J 


OHN  JONES,  a  farmer  living  in  Hen- 
rico County,  Virginia  is  not  hesitant  in 
telling  you  what  he  thinks  of  the 
county  manager  plan.  In  the  first  year  after 
the  county  manager  was  appointed  there, 
Jones'  county  tax  bill  was  reduced  by  more 
han  one-fourth.  His  children  went  to 
chool  nine  months  instead  of  eight  which 
was  all  the  county  had  been  able  to  afford 
the  year  previous.  For  many  years,  as  his 
tax  bill  had  grown  before  that,  Jones  won- 
dered vaguely  how  much  of  this  increasing 
cost  was  justified.  With  the  depression  it 
became  a  serious  matter.  Jones  managed  to 
scrape  up  enough  to  pay  his  taxes  each  year 
but  this  was  not  true  of  his  neighbors.  In 
1930  more  than  13  percent  of  the  taxes  in 
Henrico  County  were  not  collected  and  by 
the  end  of  1933  this  had  increased  to  22 
percent.  It  was  natural  for  citizens  to  ask 
hether  the  cost  of  running  the  county 
(ould  not  be  cut  down. 

It  took  no  profound  student  of  govern- 
nent  to  see  places  where  it  might  be  pos- 
ible  to  save  money.  For  instance,  there 
vere  four  separate,  road  forces  in  the  coun- 
y,  each  with  its  own  equipment.  The  coun- 
y  was  governed  by  a  board  of  supervisors, 
ine  elected  from  each  of  four  districts. 
They  had  equal  authority  and  each  guarded 
lis  prerogatives  jealously.  Each  wanted  to 
keep  for  himself  control  over  the  road  jobs 
n  his  district  and  the  purchase  of  equip- 
lent. 

A  grand  jury  investigation  in  1932  point- 
ed out  many  sources  of  waste  as  marked  as 
this  one,  and  the  state  auditor  of  public 
ccuunts,  after  an  examination  of  the  fiscal 
methods  of  the  county,  denounced  them  in 
icathing  terms. 

It  takes  citizens  a  long  time  to  reach  the 
reform"  stage,  but  once  there,  they  act 
with  determination.  Jones  and  his  neighbors 
organized  the  Henrico  Citizens'  League,  a 
non-partisan  association,  and  plunged  into 
a  campaign  for  a  county  manager  plan.  It 
as  a  real  struggle  with  the  courthouse 
crowd  fighting  every  foot  of  the  way.  Even 
rfter  the  county  manager  plan  won  at  the 
polls  in  September,  1933,  the  fight  was  not 
over.  The  old  board  of  supervisors,  some 
of  whom  had  bitterly  fought  adoption  of 
the  new  government  and  whose  terms  had 
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not  expired,  insisted  that  it  was  their  right 
to  appoint  the  manager.  The  Citizens' 
League  wanted  the  new  government  to  be- 
gin with  a  new  election  of  supervisors.  The 
courts  decided  that  a  new  election  could  be 
held  and  at  the  election  four  independent 
candidates  supported  by  the  League  were 
chosen  to  inaugurate  the  new  form  of 
government. 

Willard  F.  Day,  city  manager  of  Staun- 
ton,  Virginia  was  appointed  county  manager. 
The  first  budget  he  presented  provided  a 
reduction  of  26  percent  in  the  general  county 
levy  which,  it  was  explained,  would  be  pos- 
sible through  savings  effected  through  re- 
organization of  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  county. 

A  department  of  finance  took  over  the 
work  of  the  county  treasurer  and  the  com- 
missioner of  revenue  whose  offices  were 
abolished  by  the  statute  setting  up  the 
county  manager  form  of  government.  The 
director  of  finance  at  the  head  of  the  new 
department  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  less 
than  one-fourth  that  of  the  two  officials  re- 
placed and  the  department  was  operated  the 
first  year  at  a  saving  of  more  than  $11,000 
over  the  cost  of  the  former  system. 

Four  deputy  treasurers  or  tax  collectors 
were  dispensed  with.  The  manager  found 
that  taxes  could  be  collected  more  effectively 
by  sending  out  a  series  of  tax  collection  let- 
ters and  enforcing  the  tax  laws  which  pro- 
vided that  vendors  selling  supplies  to  the 
county  and  also  county  employes  must  pay 
their  taxes  before  they  could  receive  war- 
rants in  payment  of  their  accounts  or  services. 
A  "tax  budget"  plan  under  which  taxpayers 
were  permitted  to  pay  their  taxes  in  ten  in- 
stallments helped  considerably.  Tax  de- 
linquency which  had  been  steadily  increasing 
over  a  five-year  period  before  the  county 
manager  began  work,  was  checked  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  manager  govern- 
ment a  decrease  in  uncollected  taxes  of  5.25 


percent  was  noted. 

The  four  district  road  forces  were  abol- 
ished and  a  county  unit  system  adopted 
composed  of  two  maintenance  crews  and  a 
construction  force  covering  all  new  road 
work  in  the  county.  Under  this  system  one 
less  road  superintendent  was  needed  and 
the  road  equipment  utilized  more  econom- 
ically. An  equipment  depot  was  constructed 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  road 
equipment  and  for  motor  equipment  of 
other  departments  including  school  busses. 
Formerly  the  equipment  was  maintained 
and  repaired  at  private  repair  shops 
throughout  the  county.  Gas  and  oil  is  now 
purchased  at  wholesale. 

Centralized  purchasing  was  installed  cov- 
ering supplies  used  by  all  departments 
including  the  schools.  Cash  discounts  for 
prompt  payment  in  one  year  amounted  to 
$1,167  and  funds  on  time  deposit  in  the 
banks  earned  $872  interest. 

A  department  of  public  welfare  was 
established  utilizing  the  organization  built 
by  the  Henrico  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration and  a  program  of  work  relief  on 
the  county  roads  and  repairing  and  main- 
taining county  school  buildings  was  set 
into  operation  quickly. 

The  police  force  was  reorganized  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  sheriff. 
Nine  police  cars  were  equipped  with  radio 
operating  in  cooperation  with  a  new  short- 
wave station  installed  by  the  city  of 
Richmond. 

A  local  health  unit  was  set  up  in  the 
county  to  be  administered  by  the  county. 
Two  additional  trained  health  nurses  were 
added  to  the  staff  giving  more  complete 
supervision  of  cases  of  communicable  dis- 
ease and  making  possible  the  extension  of 
all  lines  of  public  health  activities  in  the 
county. 

Expenditures  for  the  first  year  of  man- 
ager government  were  approximately 
$37,000  less  than  the  receipts.  Three  debt 
deficits  inherited  from  the  former  adminis- 
tration were  reduced  and  one  wiped  out. 

Less  cost  and  more  services  for  his  tax 
dollar  sound  good  to  John  Jones  in  Hen- 
rico. Let  people  say  that  the  county  man- 
ager plan  is  new  fangled  and  unworkable. 
John  Jones  knows  better. 
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partly  through  reform  and  reorganization  of  city  and 
town  governments,  partly  through  retrenchments  in  wel- 
fare services,  schools  and  road  building.  But  even  in  the 
depression  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  cost  of 
county  government,  which  rose  from  $4.49  per  capita  in 
1913  to  $10.22  in  1922  and  to  $15.33  in  1927.  In  1932  the 
per  capita  cost  was  $12.88. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  county  government  from 
1913  to  1927  and  the  continuing  drain  of  tax  funds  can 
be  attributed  in  part  to  expanded  and  increased  services, 
especially  in  education  and  road  building.  But  much  of 
this  mounting  burden  of  expense  is  due  to  the  unneces- 
sary number  of  counties  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
multitude  of  county  officials  and  political  hangers-on. 


TWENTY  years  ago,  H.  S.  Gil- 
bertson  published  a  report  of  his 
study  of  county  government  under 
the  title  The  County:  The  Dark 
Continent  of  American  Politics.  The 
abuses  there  described  attracted  lit- 
tle attention,  and  the  county  remains 
almost  terra  incognita  to  the  social 
explorer^  But  increasingly  the  county 
is  being  made  the  hero  of  anti-cen- 
tralization forces  in  American  politi- 
cal life.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
consider  carefully  this  traditional  unit 
of  local  government,  and  to  try  to 
understand  its  values  and  its  liabili- 
ties in  the  United  States  of  today. 

Counties  as  we  know  them  date 
far  back.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
they  were  first  created  by  the  Duke 
of  York's  laws,  enacted  in  1670.  These 
political    subdivisions    of    the    states 
were   continued   after  the   establish- 
ment of  the  union,  and  have  gone  on,  amazingly  un- 
changed, though  now  a  taxpayer  can  cross  the  state  in 
his  car  with  less  time  and  trouble  than  it  cost  his  grand- 
father to  drive  to  the  county  seat. 

Originally  organized  to  meet  pioneer  conditions  of 
distance  and  slow  transportation  our  3070  counties  to- 
day vary  greatly  in  size  and  population.  The  average 
area  is  400  to  650  square  miles,  though  the  range  is  from 
New  York  County,  N.  Y.,  with  22  square  miles,  to  San 
Bernardino  County,  Cal.,  with  20,175.  While  most  coun- 
ties have  from  10,000  to  30,000  people,  Armstrong  Coun- 
ty, S.  D.,  boasted  a  population  of  80  in  1930  as  compared 
with  Cook  County,  111.,  which  had  3,982,123. 

Two-thirds  of  the  counties  are  rural  with  no  cities  over 
5,000.  About  one-fourth  have  cities  ranging  from  5,000 
to  25,000.  Only  in  one-twelfth  of  the  counties  is  the  urban 
population  preponderant.  Texas  has  the  largest  number 
of  counties,  254;  while  Rhode  Island  has  5  and  Dela- 
ware only  3.  The  average  number  of  counties  per  state 
is  about  64. 

The  number,  duties  and  titles  of  the  county  officers 
show  equally  great  variation  from  state  to  state.  R.  I. 
has  only  two  county  officers — a  clerk  of  court  and  a 
sheriff,  both  appointed  by  the  state  legislature.  The  aver- 
age number  of  officials  in  New  England  counties  is  six, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  nation  ten.  The  usual  list  of 
county  officials  includes  a  county  judge,  sheriff,  surro- 
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gate,  county  clerk,  coroner,  district  or  county  attorney, 
registrar,  tax  assessor,  tax  collector,  and  welfare  commis- 
sioner. These  officials  with  their  deputies,  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, superintendents  and  so  on  are  apt  to  form  a  ring 
which  strongly  influences  the  economic  and  social  as 
well  as  the  political  life  of  the  county.  Such  county  rings 
are  most  powerful  in  the  rural  South  and  West,  where 
there  are  few  town  and  city  cliques  to  contest  their  power. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  number  and 
expense  of  counties  and  also  the  number  and  influence 
of  county  officials  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  many  states  closely  allied  county  rings  dominate  the 
state  assemblies  and  even,  in  some  cases,  the  state  go* 
ernment.  Nearly  every  state  has  its  associations  of  sheriffs 
or  county  judges  and  other  officials, 
which  consistently  block  every  effort 
to  reform  or  reorganize  county 
government. 

When  the  average  citizen  has  oc- 
casion to  visit  one  of  our  thousands 
of  county  courthouses,  he  is  probably 
impressed  by  the  lackadaisical  air  of 
employes  and  officials.  Most  of  the 
work  done  in  administering  county 
affairs  is  clerical,  and  the  routine 
leaves  plenty  of  time  for  the  game  of 
politics  and  often  checkers  and 
pinochle  as  well. 

For  many  of  his  duties,  such  as 
registering  a  deed,  the  county  official 
extracts  a  tidy  fee.  The  usual  county 
official  receives  a  substantial  income 
from  the  fee  system,  which  has  a 
constitutional  status  in  most  states. 
Originally  established  to  defray  costs 
of  maintenance  in  the  office,  the  fee 
system  in  county  governments  has 
been  subject  to  many  abuses  and  in  general  has  served 
as  a  sort  of  treasury  for  the  spoils  system.  In  many  states 
county  officials  clear  more  money  from  a  skilful  manipu- 
lation of  allowed  fees  and  commissions  than  they  do 
from  their  salaries,  though  the  salary  of  a  county  official 
is  sometimes  higher  than  that  of  the  governor  of  the 
state  in  which  the  county  is  located. 

ANOTHER  fundamental  weakness  in  the  present 
jCX  method  of  county  administration  is  the  lack  of  a 
head,  responsible  for  the  honest,  efficient  conduct  of 
county  affairs.  The  complete  absence  of  centralized  au- 
thority not  only  weakens  the  sense  of  public  service  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  but  also  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  citizen  to  fix  responsibility  for  good  or  for  bad  work. 
For  example,  in  most  counties  a  large  group  of  officials— 
the  county  or  district  attorney,  the  sheriff  and  his  depu- 
ties, the  constables  and  the  grand  jury — have  law  enforce- 
ment functions  which  so  criss-cross  that  "buck  passing" 
is  almost  inevitable;  meanwhile  citizens  can  only  won- 
der why  so  much  crime  goes  undetected  and  unpunished. 
It  is  not  remarkable  then,  that  the  average  voter,  not 
knowing  what  to  expect  from  officials  whose  duties  he 
cannot  define,  has  grown  indifferent  to  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  county  posts.  Largely  for  this  reason, 
the  confused  voter  gives  attention  only  to  the  personali- 
ties of  the  candidates,  not  to  their  training  and  experi- 
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once.  Along  with  the  per- 
sistent discouragement  of  all 
reform  efforts  by  organized 
groups  of  county  officials  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  their 
jobs  to  preserve,  this  attitude 
of  the  voter  toward  county 
elections  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
i  more  effective  ordering  of 
county  affairs. 

THE  depression  has  caused 
many  a  taxpayer  to  ques- 
:ion  the  value  of  the  present 
:iystem  of  county  government 
.ind  to  wonder  what  it  gives 

return  for  all  that  it  costs 
m.  During  the  last  three 
years  more  improvements 
have  been  proposed  in  the 
field  of  local  government  than 

any  century  since  the  coun- 

was  established,  and  meas- 
ures embodying  various  plans 
for  county  reorganization  or 
consolidation  have  been  in- 
troduced in  a  majority  of 
the  state  legislatures.  Where 
county  status  is  defined  in  the 
state  constitution,  as  it  is  in 

most  states,  any  change  in  the  system  requires  the  tedious 
process  of  constitutional  amendment.  Despite  this  diffi- 
culty, fourteen  states  have  recently  made  extensive  sur- 
veys of  local  government,  and  several  states,  including 
Va.,  Cal.  and  N.  Y.,  have  made  vital  changes  in  county 
organization.  There  are  five  principal  lines  of  proposed 
change  in  county  government:  intra-county  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  in  a  county  manager;  change  in  the 
functions  of  coun- 
ty government,  by 
abolishing  certain 
offices,  transferring 
their  responsibili- 
ties to  district  or 
state  authorities; 
improved  admin- 
istration through 
amendments  pro- 
viding for  county 
home-rule; 
changed  area, 
through  consoli- 
dating two  or  more 
counties,  or 
through  city-coun- 
ty consolidation; 
abolition  of  the 
county  system  by 
constitutional 
change,  all  county 
functions  to  be 
taken  over  by  the 
state. 
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Get  them  out  of  the  sarden! 


The  most  popular  reform 
is  the  movement  to  centralize 
authority  in  a  single  responsi- 
ble head.  This  plan  calls  for  a 
county  manager,  chosen  by  a 
board  of  unsalaried,  elected 
commissioners,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  county  admin- 
istration, just  as  is  the  city 
manager  in  each  of  the  457 
communities  which  have 
chosen  this  method  of  munici- 
pal government.  Advocates  of 
the  scheme  believe  that  it 
would  do  away  with  the  pres- 
ent waste  and  inefficiency  in 
county  government,  the  dupli- 
cation of  functions  among  the 
various  offices  and  the  endless 
"buck  passing."  Why  one 
county  tried  the  plan  and  how 
it  is  working  out  has  been 
told  on  page  463. 

So  far,  two  counties  in  Cal., 
San  Mateo  and  Sacramento; 
three  in  Va.,  Arlington,  Alber- 
marle  and  Henrico  (see  page 
463);  one  in  N.  C.,  Durham; 
and  one  in  N.  Y.,  Monroe, 
have    adopted    the    manager 
plan.  Tex.  and  O.  have  amend- 
ed their  constitutions  to  permit  counties  to  adopt  the 
plan  and  Mont,  has  passed  legislation  which  enables  it. 
Five  other  states  are  attempting  to  pass  legislation  giving 
counties  the  privilege  of  adopting  the  plan.  It  seems  like- 
ly that  the  county  manager  system  will  be  tried  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  second  proposal,  county  reform  through  change 
the  functions  of  certain  offices,  involves  transfer  of 

power  and  duties 
to  other  adminis- 
trative bodies. 
Thus  in  Va.  and 
N.  C.  the  state  de- 
partment of  edu- 
cation has  ab- 
sorbed the  county 
departments,  and 
expenditures  for 
school  administra- 
tion —  the  biggest 
single  item  of  ex- 
pense in  our  bills 
for  public  educa- 
tion —  have  been 
conspicuously  re- 
duced. Something 
of  the  spirit  of 
local  government 
has  been  preserved 
by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  district 
school  boards, 
which  retain 


in 
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pervisory  rather  than  their  former  directive  powers. 
Even  more  striking  economies  have  been  achieved  in 
road-construction  and  maintenance  in  N.  C.  and  Va. 
where  this  increasingly  important  function  of  govern- 
ment has  been  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the  highway 
department  of  each  state.  Such  centralization  permits 
the  state  to  coordinate  its  highway  system,  to  secure  ex- 
pert engineering  direction,  and,  by  large-scale  buying, 
to  use  cheaper  and  better  materials  and  machinery  for 
modern  road  construction. 

IN  the  care  of  the  needy  and  the  afflicted,  the  states  seem 
likely  to  succed  to  the  county  obligations  now  de- 
fined under  the  "poor  laws."  As  with  roads  and  schools, 
the  states  will  apparently  continue  to  absorb  other  coun- 
ty powers  and  duties  through  auditing  local  financial 
records,  rigid  supervision  of  local  bond  issues,  and  by 
gradually  taking  over  the  power  of  taxation  through  the 
legislative  provision  for  a  uniform  system  of  assessment 
and  collection.  Some  students  of  our  governmental  insti- 
tutions hold  that  by  this  gradual  process  of  absorption 
the  county  system  will  presently  be  "liquidated." 

Reform  of  the  county  through  adoption  of  the  county 
manager  system  or  through  transfer  of  certain  county 
functions -to  state  authorities  present  definite,  realizable 
goals  for  the  work  of  civic-minded  organizations.  Im- 
provement in  county  administration  through  constitu- 
tional amendments  providing  for  county  home-rule,  is 
less  direct.  Associations  of  county  officials  are  never  so 
vehemently  opposed  to  measures  looking  toward  the 
adoption  of  home-rule  as  they  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  toward  the  county  manager  plan  or  county  consolida- 
tion. At  its  best  the  county  home-rule  plan  is  a  compro- 
mise measure,  appealing  to  many  people  because  it 
supposedly  preserves  "the  local  liberties,"  the  favorite 
argument  in  its  favor;  in  reality  it  usually  preserves  only 
the  liberties  of  the  county  political  rings  and  those  de- 
pendent on  their  favors. 

At  the  November,  1935,  election  N.  Y.  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  Amendment  Number  1,  providing  for 
county  home-rule.  Separate  provisions  for  New  York 
City  provide  that  certain  of  the  county  offices  may  be 
abolished  by  local  law  and  their  functions  transferred  to 
other  county  offices,  to  city  offices  or  to  the  courts.  The 
clerks  of  the  five  counties  in  New  York  City  are  made 
appointive.  For  counties  outside  New  York  City  the 
legislature  is  required  under  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  alternative  forms  of  government.  A  pro- 
vision which  aims  to  keep  large  urban  centers  from 
dominating  the  government  of  smaller  rural  sections: 
".  .  .  no  new  form  of  county  government  is  to  become 
operative  until  it  has  first  been  submitted  to  the  electors 
of  the  county  at  general  election,  and  has  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  as  a  whole,  in  every 
large  city  in  the  county  and  in  its  rural  districts." 

The  greatest  value  of  the  N.  Y.  Home-Rule  Amend- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  it  removes  the  constitutional 
barrier  to  reform  and  reorganization  of  their  govern- 
ment by  progressive  counties.  Further,  the  Amendment, 
as  adopted,  preserves  the  local  liberties  of  the  people  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  county  organization.  But  this 
"local  liberty"  will  almost  certainly  result  in  a  great 
diversity  of  county  systems,  and  hence  in  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  in  the  state. 


Of  three  general  optional  county   government  bills  I 
before  the  1935-1936  legislature,  only  the  least  compre-l 
hensive  of  the  three  was  passed.  This  bill  does  not  put  I 
within  the  power  of  the  voters  of  a  county  —  unless  they  I 
can  get  the  cooperation  of  the  county  board  of  super-  1 
visors  —  any   powers   which   they   could   not  have   been  I 
given    before    the    county    home-rule    amendment    was 
passed.  In  general  it  is  similar  to  a  county  home-rule  bill 
passed  last  year  and  under  which  Monroe  County  has 
installed  a  county  manager.  Its  only  provision  for  trans- 
fer of  powers  from  one  unit  of  government  to  another, 
as  contemplated  in  the  home-rule  amendment,  is  that  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  a  county  which  has  adopted  an 
optional  form  may  put  on  the  ballot  any  such  transfer 
which  does  not  conflict  with  local  laws  passed  under  the 
home-rule  powers  of  cities.  This  is  quite  different  from 
submitting  to  the  voters  a  specific  form  of  government 
which  transfers  the  powers. 

One  of  the  other  bills  considered,  provided  for  im- 
provements in  election  methods  and  allowed  the  people 
by  direct  petition  and  popular  vote  to  reduce  the  number 
of  separate  units  of  government  in  a  county.  This  with 
the  third  bill  which  likewise  would  have  enabled  much 
more  extensive  improvements  and  economies  in  county 
government  than  the  bill  which  was  finally  adopted, 
after  passage  in  the  senate  was,  upon  persuasion  of  pleas 
of  affected  office  holders,  not  permitted  out  of  the  assem- 
bly rules  committee.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  political 
rings  was  early  demonstrated. 

The  Citizens  Budget  Committee  of  New  York  City 
estimates  that  as  a  result  of  the  more  efficient  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  five  counties  within  the  city  in  only  four 
offices  —  sheriff,  registrar,  public  administrator  and  com- 
missioner of  records  —  expenses  can  be  reduced  40  per- 
cent, effecting  a  saving  of  approximately  $2,245,816  for 
the  current  year. 


greatest  objection  to  the  home-rule  system  is  the 
J_  fact  that  it  diverts  the  voter's  attention  from  more 
effective  reforms,  such  as  state-wide  programs  for  county 
or  city-county  consolidation.  During  1935  measures  for 
county-consolidation  were  considered  by  ten  state  legis- 
latures with  resulting  legislation  in  three  states.  Seven 
states,  making  extensive  surveys  of  their  county  systems, 
had  consolidation  in  view.  Because  of  confusion  as  to 
different  proposals  for  county  reform,  skilfully  encour- 
aged by  organizations  of  county  officials,  only  five  states, 
Cal.,  Minn.,  Idaho,  Ore.  and  Wis.  have  so  far  enacted 
legislation  facilitating  the  consolidation  of  adjoining 
counties. 

The  wide  movement  for  county  consolidation  receives 
most  of  its  inspiration  from  the  success  achieved  in 
Tenn.  in  the  consolidation  of  James  and  Hamilton 
Counties,'  with  Chattanooga  as  county  seat.  Since  this 
consolidation,  which  was  effected  in  1917,  taxes  have 
been  cut  in  half.  James  County,  which  in  1917  had  only 
two  miles  of  paved  roads,  now  has  forty-seven.  Where  it 
formerly  had  school  terms  of  three  and  four  months  a 
year  in  one-room  school  houses,  it  now  has  eight  to  nine 
month  terms  and  a  system  of  modern  consolidated 
schools,  with  bus  transportation  and  a  greatly  increased 
enrollment.  The  James  County  courthouse,  former  sanc- 
tum sanctorum  of  idle,  tale-swapping  county  officials,  has 
been  converted  into  a  high  (Continued  on  page  490) 
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A  refugee  baby,  stateless  and  without  legal  rights  anywhere 


People  Without  a  Country 

BY  MARY  G.  CARY 


IKE  Evangeline,  or  the 
Huguenots,    or    the 
American  Loyalists 
who  fled  to  Canada  during 
the  Revolution,  today's  exiles 
from  Germany  are  nowhere 
certain  of  a  sympathetic  re- 
ception. A  part  of  history's  never  ending  procession  of 
human  beings  in  flight  from  persecution,  their  kind  of 
problem  may  some  day  be  recognized  as  an  international 
responsibility,  like  slavery.  Today  private  organizations 

E  carrying  the  burden.  As  William  Rosenwald  said  in 
article  [see  Survey  Graphic,  May  1936,  page  319] 
cribing  the  work  of  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee,  "Many  professions  of  faith  are  in- 
volved. .  .  .  The  picture,  as  it  happens,  places  the  Jew 
in  the  foreground."  Out  of  the  80,000  people  who  had  left 
Germany  up  to  last  January,  two  thirds  have  found  a 
satisfactory  place  in  another  country.  They  are  overseas; 
or  established  in  some  other  country,  often  with  friends. 
Out  of  the  15,000  refugees  who  are  still  without  a  country 
2500  non-Jews  present  a  permanent  problem. 

Recently  a  two-months'  journey  through  six  countries 
surrounding  Germany  (for  as  a  member  of  the  Friends 
Service  Committee,  I  have  been  a  permanent  resident  of 
Berlin)  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  many  of  the 
refugees  at  first  hand.  I  was  interested  in  discovering 
what  people  other  than  Jews  leave  Germany.  I  found  that 
most  of  them  are  discharged  prisoners  from  concentra- 
tion camps.  Others  are  religious  leaders,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  who  had  spoken  too  openly  against  the  state; 
National  Socialists  who  were  accused  of  failing  to  live  up 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  party;  old  soldiers  from  the  Steel 
Helmets  who  are  no  longer  tolerated  by  their  conserva- 
tive erstwhile  comrades;  non-Jews  who  by  marrying  Jews 
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Who  besides  Jews  have  been  forced  to  Flee  from 
Germany?  Where  do  they  go?  How  do  they 
fare?  An  account  of  a  refugee  remnant  that  pre- 
sents a  problem  to  Europe,  a  plea  to  America 


have  been  accused  of  "racial 
defilement";  a  sprinkling  of 
Catholics  who  have  fled 
from  the  sterilization  law 
which  is  against  their  reli- 
gion— and  a  few  Socialists 
and  Communists  who  left 
when  they  realized  their  radical  views  were  suspected. 
"Are  some  of  the  refugees  mere  wanderers,  or  people 
just  afraid  something  might  happen  to  them?"  I  asked 
one  of  the  most  experienced  relief  workers.  "That  is  a 
fair  question,"  she  replied.  "I  consider  the  bona  fide 
refugees  those  who  cannot  return  to  Germany.  They  may 
be  emigrants  whose  legal  papers  are  in  order,  but  who 
have  not  been  looked  on  as  'satisfactory'  by  the  German 
consular  authorities.  There  are  those  who  fled  from  Ger- 
many without  any  legal  papers,  and  those  who  have  been 
made  'stateless'  by  the  National  Socialist  decree  that  out- 
lawed all  people  who  had  migrated  to  Germany  after 
1914.  These  last  two  groups  also  cannot  return  safely 
to  Germany." 

"Can  you  safely  send  doubtful  refugees  back  to  Ger- 
many?" I  asked. 

"We  do  send  them  back,"  she  answered,  "if  after  we 
examine  their  papers,  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  not 
in  as  great  danger  as  they  think.  But  we  have  to  be 
very  careful  that  they  do  not  return  and  report  us  and 
our  clients  to  the  Gestapo  (Secret  Police).  We  have  had 
spies  in  our  office,  in  turn  we  have  been  taken  for  Gestapo 
agents  ourselves.  In  one  bureau,  a  spy  stole  the  entire  list 
of  cases.  So  you  see  we  cannot  use  pressure  and  only  per- 
suasion to  a  limited  degree." 

"Our  main  needs  just  now,"  went  on  this  worker  who 
knows  the  whole  situation  from  two  years'  close  study, 
"are  funds  to  meet  emergencies;  pay  rent;  bring  families 
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out  from  Germany  when  it  has  proved  impossible  for  the 
breadwinner  to  return;  pay  for  legal  papers,  such  as 
renewed  passports,  visas,  permissions  to  remain  in  a 
country;  and,  very  rarely,  work  permits  or  emigration 
expenses.  The  tragedy  of  the  refugee  is  that  he  is  un- 
wanted in  every  country  he  goes  to.  He  runs  the  risk  of 
being  expelled.  Nowhere  is  he  accepted  as  part  of  the 
community  entitled  to  relief  in  emergencies,  such  as  ill- 
ness or  unemployment.  He  may  not  look  for  work  or 
accept  a  job.  A  refugee  is  really  denied  the  possibility  of 
existence.  He  cannot  better  himself  by  drifting  from  one 
country  to  another,  for  he  will  only  be  arrested  and  again 
imprisoned  or  deported." 

In  Eastern  Europe 

IN  PRAGUE  I  found  that  Czechoslovakia  has  had  a 
predominance  of  non-Jewish  refugees.  Most  of  them 
are  trade  unionists  and  members  of  the  Left  parties  who 
fled  across  the  mountains  to  safety  in  the  neighboring 
democracy.  Six  committees  were  formed  in  Prague  in  the 
spring  of  1933  to  handle  the  five  thousand  Germans  who 
crowded  the  country  at  that  time.  Today  there  are  nearly 
a  thousand  destitute  non-Jewish  refugees  there.  The  or- 
ganizations cooperate  excellently,  but  are  unable  to  give 
more  than  six  or  seven  dollars  a  month  to  each  case.  .In 
Prague  many  of  the  refugees  are  workers  used  to  a  steady 
job.  Collectives  have  been  formed  where  the  refugees 
may  live  together  sharing  in  the  work  and  thus  cutting 
expenses  to  a  minimum.  One  of  the  committee  members 
explained  the  collectives  to  me,  "We  give  each  refugee 
an  opportunity  of  living  in  a  collective  or  of  receiving 
an  allowance  in  cash  and  trying  to  find  a  room.  There  is 
little  chance  of  moving  on  now.  We  have  no  money  to 
retrain  people  for  a  primitive  life  in  South  America,  or 
to  pay  their  fare  there.  Most  of  our  refugees  who  emi- 
grate go  to  Russia.  They  do  not  have  to  be  Communists 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Soviets,  but  must  show 
clear  proof  that  they  have  been  victims  of  actual  political 
persecution.  These  are  few  in  comparision  to  the  number 
that  is  continually  coming  over  the  frontier.  Just  now  we 
have  many  cases  of  people  escaping  lawsuits  for  'racial 
defilement.' " 

THE  next  morning  a  pretty,  blond  girl  came  to  take 
me  to  the  collective,  which  was  located  in  the 
suburbs.  She  was  a  trained  kindergartner  from  central 
Germany  and  had  been  engaged  to  a  Jewish  student  of 
chemistry,  who  had  fled  to  Prague.  She  followed  him 
and  they  were  married.  She  could  not  return,  and  her 
parents  did  not  dare  to  send  her  money  for  fear  of  betray- 
ing her  whereabouts. 

It  was  a  rainy,  chilly  day,  and  the  abandoned  factory 
that  housed  the  collective  looked  drab  and  dreary.  But 
once  inside,  I  felt  a  friendly,  communal  atmosphere.  In 
the  kitchen  a  group  of  young  men  were  working  over 
the  soup  for  dinner.  Several  older  men  and  women  peeled 
potatoes.  The  manager  was  a  trade  union  official  from 
Berlin  where  his  wife  had  remained  temporarily.  He  had 
kept  his  "morale,"  and  spoke  a  cheery  word  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  we  met,  from  the  night  cooks  napping 
in  their  barracks  to  a  sad-eyed  married  pair  who  were 
making  an  attempt  to  fix  up  the  room  that  they  had  to 
share  with  another  couple.  In  each  room  were  ten  bunks 
or  cots  with  thin  blankets.  Although  the  walls  were 
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streaked  where  the  roof  had  leaked,  pictures  and  book; 
gave  character  to  the  scene. 

In  a  room  alone  sat  the  collective  tailor,  cross-leggec 
on  his  bench,  his  head  bent  over  a  patch  on  a  threadbare 
suit.  Out  in  the  yard  a  cobbler  hammered  nails  intc 
broken-down  boots.  Nearby  in  a  workshop  several  men 
were  making  a  bench  from  old  boards.  Looking  at  the 
small  garden  with  its  orderly  rows  of  beans  and  lettuces, 
the  manager  said: 

"We'll  have  our  own  green  things  soon.  It  cheers  the 
whole  crowd  up  to  work  at  something  they  get  some 
results  from.  Besides,  our  children  are  badly  in  need  of  a 
more  balanced  diet." 

Upstairs  in  a  tiny  room  crowded  with  cots  were 
the  children  with  their  leader,  a  former  Youth  Move- 
ment worker.  Six  of  the  children  sat  at  a  table  blow- 
ing a  scrap  of  paper  about  and  counting  the  number  of 
times  it  fell  to  the  ground.  When  this  was  over,  one  boy 
carefully  pulled  a  few  nails  out  of  a  drawer  and  began 
a  game  with  them.  The  kindergartner  said,  "We  have 
no  money  for  toys,  so  I  am  glad  we  can  play  out  of  doors 
soon.  It  hasn't  been  easy  to  make  the  children  content  in 
this  little  room.  They  are  often  cold  and  hungry." 

GOING  next  to  Vienna,  I  found  that  nine  relief  or- 
ganizations met  in  the  Quaker  headquarters  to 
exchange  confidential  information,  plan  for  new  emer- 
gencies and  arrange  for  appeals  to  the  authorities  when 
necessary  in  connection  with  renewing  passports  and 
obtaining  permission  to  remain  in  the  country.  The  non- 
Jewish  refugees  in  need  of  aid  were  classified  as  wander- 
ers; they  can  be  deported  from  Austria  if  they  cannot 
prove  that  they  have  adequate  means  of  support.  The 
committees  pay  for  their  tickets  to  the  frontier,  but  most 
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refugees  leave  the  train  at  the  next  station  beyond  Vien- 
na, sell  the  ticket,  return  and  attempt  to  evade  the  police 
for  a  time.  The  organizations  now  have  each  person 
accompanied  to  the  station  by  a  Salvation  Army  worker, 
and  the  ticket  is  stamped  so  that  it  cannot  be  resold. 

Exiles  in  Paris 

IN  PARIS  the  number  of  committees  assisting  refugees 
has  steadily  dwindled.  The  Quakers  are  carrying  a 
large  load  of  the  new  cases,  particularly  of  needy  non- 
Jews,  for  whom  there  is  almost  no  other  source  of  relief. 
There  are  about  a  thousand  destitute  non-Jewish  German 
refugees  in  Paris  now.  The  Quaker  office  handles  a 
monthly  average  of  ninety  cases,  of  which  twenty-five 
are  fresh  applicants.  Some  of  the  workers  are  former 
members  of  the  German  Child  Feeding  Staff,  so  they 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  German  social  condi- 
tions, the  language  and  all  the  psychological  problems 
arising  from  the  present  political  situation. 

This  office  is  particularly  ingenious  in  assisting  the 
refugees  to  help  one  another.  One  German  refugee  cou- 
ple took  a  house  and  aided  by  the  Quaker  relief  money, 
fixed  up  a  workshop  and  laundry  in  the  courtyard.  Here 
the  man  has  a  flourishing  electrical  and  furniture  repair- 
ing business  for  refugees.  The  laundry  is  patronized  by 
intellectual  refugees,  who  are  grateful  to  have  their  wash- 
ing done  at  reasonable  prices.  The  family  before  their 
forced  emigration  were  people  of  leisure  in  one  of  Ger- 
many's largest  cities.  The  wife's  previous  pacifist  activities 
made  it  dangerous  for  them  to  remain  longer  in  their 
home,  so  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  furniture  or 
money. 

Another  typical  case  is  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  left 
but  some  pieces  of  cloth  and  a  large  rent  bill.  The  relief 
workers  had  a  refugee  tailor  make  up  the  cloth  into 
several  suits  which  were  sold  to  other  refugees  and  the 
money  was  used  to  pay  the  rent  bill. 

At  one  time,  aware  of  the  need  for  publicity,  the 
workers  decided  to  employ  a  refugee  photographer,  who 
was  in  debt.  But  most  of  the  political  emigres  refused 
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to  be  taken  for  fear  of  being  recognized  by  the  spies  that 
infest  Paris  and  other  places  where  refugees  congregate. 
However,  the  couple  who  have  set  up  in  the  laundry  and 
repair  business,  as  well  as  some  children,  were  taken. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  used  in  this  -article,  so  that  the 
photographer's  debts  were  paid. 

I  looked  into  the  little  waiting  room  in  the  Paris  office, 
where  ten  men  and  women  waited  their  turns  to  pour 
out  their  difficulties.  Among  them  were  young  men,  tall, 
blond,  muscular  and  ready  for  any  job.  The  older  people 
had  anxious,  timid  faces  that  showed  the  strain  of  three 
years  of  fear  and  uncertainty.  A  few  children  sat  on  their 
mothers'  laps,  or  looked  quietly  out  of  the  window  at  the 
apartment  cats  on  the  little  lawn.  They  had  learned  to 
wait  patiently  while  their  parents  were  harried  by  offi- 
cials, tradespeople  and  landlords. 

As  the  chief  worker  closed  the  office  when  all  the  cases 
had  been  seen,  she  said,  "You  may  wonder  what  kind  of 
people  the  refugees  are.  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are 
often  remarkable-  intellectually  and  artistically.  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  discuss  their  writings  and  pictures  with 
them.  But  our  conversation  is  about  rent  and  food,  debts 
and  the  need  of  clothing,  stamps  and  'Metro'  tickets,  and 
often  interrupted  by  tears.  I  can't  mention  their  names, 
but  we  really  live  in  very  good  society." 

((  I  1  VERY  delay  in  helping  a  refugee  solve  his  prob- 
FJ  lems,"  she  went  on,  "puts  off  the  chance  of  help- 
ing him  permanently.  If  you  cannot  do  something  for 
him,  he  becomes  a  social  danger.  Good  characters  go  to 
pieces,  get  into  bad  habits,  run  around  with  criminals. 
Then  they  build  up  antagonisms  toward  foreigners  in 
general  and  toward  Germany  in  particular.  For  lack  of 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  money,  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  hatred  spread  and  break  down  what  good  will  exists 
between  Germany  and  her  neighbors.  This  whole  prob- 
lem of  refugees  will  some  day  be  recognized  as  an  inter- 
national one.  Until  the  diplomatic  and  legal  problems 
are  ironed  out,  we  private  organizations  must  continue 
to  carry  the  burden.  If  we  cannot  get  people  to  save  the 
refugees  now,  we  shall  merely  be  passing  on  to  the  next 
generation  a  problem  that  will  be  by  that  time  like  a 
cancer,  baffling  every  effort  to  stem  it  and  infecting  the 
international  atmosphere  with  its  poison  of  misery  and 
bitterness." 

America  Must  Help 

NOW  it  is  true  that  many  thoughtful  Americans 
have  been  close  to  the  problem  of  the  German 
refugees  because  of  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations 
body  organized  to  care  for  refugees  coming  from  the 
Third  Reich.  Upon  his  resignation  High  Commissioner 
James  G.  McDonald  issued  a  report  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  organization,  which  was  widely  publicized. 
But  the  problem  of  the  refugees  continues.  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sir  Neil  L.  Malcolm,  the  new  commissioner  ap- 
pointed early  this  year,  has  had  wide  experience  with 
post-War  social  adjustments  in  Europe.  He  has  a  heavy 
task  before  him  in  trying  to  iron  out  and  systematize  the 
legal  machinery  necessary  to  make  the  work  effective. 
Meanwhile,  "until  these  calamities  be  overpast,"  we 
Americans  must  play  our  part  in  saving  the  refugees,  as 
we  did  during  and  after  the  War.  We  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent when  we  see  the  situation  as  it  really  is. 
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Middletowning  Peripheryville 


BY  EVERETT  B.  SACKETT 


IN  Middletown,  the  Lynds  pictured  typical  Ameri- 
cans living  in  an  average  American  city,  battling  for 
a  living  under  the  roulette-like  rules  of  rugged  indi- 
vidualism. How  do  typical  Americans  live  in  a  com- 
munity   where    all    industry    and    commerce    are    state 
owned?  Such  a  community  is  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
— tropical,  isolated,  innocent  of  private  enterprise,  unique. 
It  might  well  be  labeled  Peripheryville. 

There  is  not  space  in  this  article  to  compare  Middle- 
town  and  the  Canal  Zone  in  detail,  but  summarization 
of  life  in  the  Canal  Zone  paralleling  the  organization  of 
Middletown  will  enable  the  reader  familiar  with  life  in 
small  American  cities  to  make  his  own  comparisons. 
Where  roughly  comparable  statistics  are  available,  they 
have  been  put  in  the  accompanying  table.* 

The  population  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  divided  sharply 
into  three  rigid  classes:  10,000  white  American  civilians; 
10,000  white  American  professional  soldiers;  and  20,000 
Negroes,  nearly  all  British  subjects  from  the  West  Indies. 
This  article  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  white 
American  civilians. 

The  presence  of  the  soldiers  does  not  fundamentally 
affect  the  life  of  the  civilian  "Canal  Diggers"  because 
socially  and  industrially  the  two  classes  mingle  but 
slightly. 

The  presence  of  the  Negroes  does  have  its  effect,  for 
they  relieve  the  whites  of  virtually  all  unskilled  labor  and 
provide  a  generous  supply  of  domestic  servants.  Dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  in  the  Canal  organization 
is  legalized  on  the  basis  of  their  being  aliens,  although 
the  handful  of  Negroes  with  American  citizenship  suffer 
practically  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  aliens.  The  filling 
of  virtually  all  the  low  paid  positions  by  Negroes  prob- 
ably raises  the  average  income  of  the  whites.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  whites  are 
skilled  workers  while  most 
of  the  Negroes  are  not,  but 
if  artificial  barriers  were  re- 
moved, there  would  be  a 
substantial  intermingling  in 
this  respect.  There  is  some 
overlapping  now.  For  ex- 
ample, what  is  the  difference 
of  skill  required  of  the  white 
man  who  drives  the  ice  truck 
in  the  morning  for  $200  a 
month  and  of  the  Negro 
who  drives  the  garbage 
truck  in  the  evening  for  $75 
a  month?  (The  white  Amer- 
icans, operating  through 

*  Statistics  for  Middletown  (Mun- 
cie,  Ind.)  are  from  Middletown  by 
Robert  and  Helen  Lynd  (Harcourt 
Brace  1929,  $5)  and  those  for  the 
Canal  Zone  from  Panama  Canal  pub- 
lications of  1930  or  1931,  unless  oth- 
erwise stated.  The  general  impressions 
of  the  Canal  Zone  are  those  of  the 
writer  acquired  during  five  years  as 
an  employe  of  the  Canal. 


their  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions,  seek  to 
settle  this  question  through  displacing  by  whites  all 
Negroes  with  jobs  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  white 
worker.)  This  flavor  of  a  slave  society  in  the  Canal  in- 
dustrial setup  does  have  its  effect  on  the  white  civilians, 
but  the  writer  believes  that  the  effect  on  the  white  income 
level  is  not  of  major  importance.  Without  the  Negroes 
there  probably  would  be  more  labor  saving  machinery 
and  also  a  higher  bill  for  operating  the  Canal. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  the  division  between  the  working 
and  the  business  classes  is  slight.  What  distinction  exists 
is  due  to  divergencies  of  leisure  time  interests.  These 
depend  largely  on  cultural  background,  which  tends  to 
correlate  with  occupation.  The  man  who  spends  his  days 
greasing  cars  at  the  government  garage,  work  done  by 
Negroes  except  when  jobs  are  scarce,  mingles  with  Canal 
officials  on  Saturday  night  at  the  Century  Club  dance. 
The  governor  of  the  Canal,  and  the  three  other  army 
officers  playing  with  him,  wait  to  make  their  approach 
shots  until  the  two  mechanics  ahead  have  holed  out. 
There  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  Canal  Zone  is 
a  plumbers'  plutocracy. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  a  one-industry  community.  Essen- 
tially it  collects  tolls  from  ships  and  with  the  proceeds 
sends  to  far  ports  for  what  it  needs.  Not  even  sufficient 
milk  is  produced  locally.  A  government  dairy  supplies 
some  fresh  milk,  but  most  of  the  milk  used  is  imported 
either  tinned  or  powdered.  From  neighboring  Panama 
come  tropical  fruits  and  rum,  but  little  else.  On  the  Canal 
Zone  is  made  some  of  the  furniture  supplied  with  the 
government  quarters,  and  some  of  the  machinery  needed 
in  the  Canal  operation.  The  Canal  Zone  exists  for  ships 
and  by  ships. 

In  the  Zone  virtually  all  the  retail  selling  is  done  by  the 


In  the  Canal  Zone  the  main  industry  is  the  Canal,  its  locks  and  its  ships 
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Taking  for  granted  that  a  Survey  Graphic  reader 
knows  the  Lynd's  "Middletown",  this  author 
compares  a  typical  American  city  with  the 
Canal  Zone — to  him  a  "test-tube  of  collect- 
ivism", uncompetitive,  healthy  and  happy 
under  government  ownership.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  swift  survey  deals  mainly  with 
the  white  civilian  population,  and  that  their 
workaday  setting  is  naturally  affected  by  the 
presence  of  10,000  soldiers,  20,000  Negroes 


Statistical  Silhouettes 

of 
"Middletown"  and  "Peripheryville" 

Middletown     Canal  Zone 

(White 
Civilians) 

Typical  annual  temperature  range .  126°                   24 

Population                              35,000             10,000 

Percentage  of  native-born  whites.  .  85%                87%' 

Industrial  workers  on  night  shift  dur- 
ing about  half  of  the  year 3,500              negligible 

Percentage  of  workers  losing  some 

time  yearly  due  to  lay-offs          28%  to  62%       negligible 

Percentage  of  homes  with  running 

water 75%               100% 

Percentage  of  homes  with  sewers.  75%                100% 

Percentage  of  homes  with  electricity  99%                100% 

Percentage  of  homes  with  gas  or 

electric  facilities  for  cooking ...  70%                100% 

Range  of  rent  for  middle  half  of 

houses $25-$40          $12-$20 

Average  size  of  families 3.6                    2.7 

Percentage  of  males  1 5   years  or 

more  old  who  are  single 30%2               26%2 

Percentage  of  females  1  5  or  more 

years  old  who  are  single.. 25%2               26%2 

Married  men  per  each  divorced  man  15.8                  13.7 

Married  women  per  each  divorced 

woman 1 1 .83                1 5.63 

Percentage  of  those  6  to  21  years 

of  age  in  school 70%                80% 

Public  school  evening  class  enroll- 
ment    1 890                     0 

Days  vacation  with  pay,  business 

class 14                    54 

Days  vacation  with  pay,  working 

class  0                     54 

Police  and  fire  protection $230,643        $521 ,804' 

Health 

Administration $9962          $37,168' 

Dispensaries 0          $61 ,0284 

Hospitals $552        $391 ,2644 

Total $10,514        $599,243' 

Sanitation,  sewers,  etc $32,636        $1 74,5794 

Highways $80,291           $98,1434 

Schools $671,517        $399,814' 

Recreation                    $33,294        $1 26,525' 

'Includes  those  born  in  U.S.  (81%)  and  Canal  Zone  (6%) 
'As  figures  for  Middletown  were  not  available,  these  include  all 
urban  areas  of  Indiana;  figures  from  U.S.  census 
'Figures  from  U.S.  census 
•For  entire  Canal  Zone  population  of  40.000 


commissary  division  of  the  Canal,  which  operates  a  gen- 
eral store  in  each  center  of  population.  This  government- 
owned  chain  store  enjoys  a  monopoly.  Most  of  the  clerks 
make  no  effort  to  sell  goods,  beyond  handing  out  what  is 
asked  for.  As  a  subordinate  executive  in  one  of  the  com- 
missaries remarked  to  the  writer,  his  superiors  didn't 
care  whether  his  unit  sold  any  goods  or  not,  so  long  as 
the  inventory  checked.  Advertising  is  confined  to  small 
window  displays  and  mimeographed  circulars  issued  five 
or  six  times  a  month.  Lines  form  before  the  counters 
dispensing  foods. 

Except  that  Canal  Zone  residents  ordinarily  buy  their 
automobiles  and  electric  refrigerators  on  instalments, 
business  is  on  a  cash  basis.  The  commissary  accepts  only 
script.  This  script  usually  is  issued  against  the  employe's 
monthly  pay,  although  it  may  be  bought  for  cash.  Such 
charges  as  rent  and  electricity  are  deducted  each  month 
from  the  pay  check.  So  when  the  average  employe  gets 
his  pay  check,  he  already  has  paid  his  major  bills  for  the 
month. 

Canal  Zone  working  men  start  the  day  at  7  A.M.,  their 
white  collar  brothers  an  hour  later.  Both  have  an  hour 
for  lunch  and  quit  after  seven  working  hours.  Thanks 
to  the  New  Deal,  the  shop  men  have  Saturday  off,  while 
the  office  men  keep  on  until  4  o'clock.  Save  for  those 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  utilities,  there  is  no  night 
work  in  the  Zone  except  in  emergencies. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  are  virtually  no  layoffs 
without  pay  for  white  Canal  employes,  either  mechanical 
or  clerical.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  steady  nature  of  the 
Canal  business.  Ship  transits  during  the  slowest  month 
run  about  75  percent  of  those  during  the  busiest  month. 
There  is  likely  to  be  great  variation  in  such  activities  as 


Negroes  unload  the  United  Fruit  boats  at  the  port  of  Balboa 
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1.  If  you  live  in  Peripheryville  (his  is  your  home  town 


S.  You  probably  live  in  one-Fourth  of  a  non-soundproof  house 


3.  And  painter,  plumber  or  clerk,  your  employment  is  steady 


4.  Your  children  meet  teachers  from  28  states.  No  truant  officers 
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repair  work  on  passing  ships,  but  the  Canal  administra- 
tion makes  every  effort  to  keep  the  volume  of  work  as 
even  as  possible.  For  example,  dredging  equipment  not 
being  used  on  slides  is  employed  on  channel  improve- 
ments, and  mechanics  not  busy  repairing  ships  overhaul 
or  build  Canal  equipment.* 

In  the  Canal  Zone  any  mechanic  with  better  than 
average  ability  and  steadiness  is  almost  sure  to  be  pro- 
moted to  some  sort  of  work  paying  above  the  Canal  Zone 
average  of  his  trade.  The  chances  of  a  supervisory  posi- 
tion are  good,  although  the  top  positions  naturally  go 
to  men  trained  as  engineers.  Foremen  in  the  skilled 
trades  get  between  $3600  and  $4800  yearly.  The  chances 
of  opening  an  independent  small  business  are  lacking, 
unless  one  is  willing  to  leave  the  Zone  for  Panama— and 
few  are.  Advancement  for  the  white  collar  workers  is 
more  or  less  automatic,  and  until  recently  there  has  been 
little  effort  to  get  specially  trained  men  even  for  the 
higher  positions.  This  condition  is,  of  course,  typical  of 
bureaucracies  and  retaining  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of 
organizations  of  civil  employes,  such  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employes. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  membership  in  a  labor  union  is  the 
rule,  even  for  the  white  collar  workers.  The  latter  belong 
to  the  Federal  Employes  Union  or  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employes.  Although  some  of 
the  high  officials  look  on  the  unions  with  disfavor,  they 
say  nothing  about  it  in  public.  Union  officials  take  an 
active  part  in  administrative  matters  affecting  working 
and  living  conditions.  Any  American  employe,  consider- 
ing himself  unfairly  discharged  or  discriminated  against, 
has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Complaint  Board,  which 
advises  the  governor  as  to  the  action  to  take.  This  board 
consists  of  the  Assistant  Engineer  of  Maintenance,  who 
is  the  third  ranking  administrative  officer  of  the  Canal, 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  and  two  members 
appointed  by  the  unions,  acting  through  their  central 
body,  the  Metal  Trades  Council.  The  number  of  com- 
plaints reaching  this  board  is  small:  Three  in  1929,  two  in 
1930,  and  one  in  1931.  Most  complaints  are  settled  in- 
formally, often  with  the  counsel  of  the  president  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Council.  The  Wage  Board,  which  advises 
the  governor  on  matters  pertaining  to  wages,  is  composed 
of  the  Assistant  Engineer  of  Maintenance  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Metal  Trades  Council. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  half  dozen  or  so  top 
officials  in  the  Canal  organization  are  army  and  navy 
officers  of  advanced  rank,  whose  training  and  experience 
would  not  dispose  them  to  submit  peacefully  to 
the  unusually  generous  provisions  for  the  participa- 
tion in  management  of  organized  labor  did  such 
participation  prove  unduly  restricting  to  manage- 
ment. 

Thus  do  the  Canal  Diggers  work.  How  do  they  live? 
The  typical  Zone  house  is  a  four-family  wooden  affair  so 
constructed,  because  of  the  tropical  climate,  that  as  far 
as  auditory  matters  are  concerned,  all  of  the  households 
in  a  neighborhood  are  one  big,  happy  family.  About 

*  In  1932  an  accounting  system  conforming  as  far  as  practicable  to  prac- 
tices of  public  utility  regulating  bodies  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
augurated by  the  Panama  Canal.  Under  this  system  in  fiscal  1934  the 
Canal  earned  a  return  of  3.37  percent  on  a  capital  investment  of  $539,200,- 
059.  In  1933  the  return  was  2.23  percent.  Details  of  Canal  financial  affairs 
may  be  found,  by  those  interested,  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  governor 
of  the  Canal,  procurable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  for  15  cents  each. 

Note:  The  figures  given  here  are  from  the  governor's  report  of   1934. 
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three-fourths  of  the  employes  live  in  such  quarters.  The 
remainder  live  in  one  or  two-family  houses.  All  the  resi- 
dences have  running  water,  sewers,  electricity,  and  facili- 
ties for  cooking  with  either  gas  or  electricity.  Many  of 
the  older  Zone  houses  are  little  better  than  shacks,  but 
even  the  governor's  official  residence  is  only  a  large, 
wooden,  barn-like  affair.  The  houses,  all  owned  by  the 
government,  are  assigned,  with  the  exception  of  twenty- 
five  or  so  "official  quarters,"  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
service.  A  minor  clerk  with  long  service  usually  occupies 
better  living  quarters  than  a  recently  arrived  man  with 

responsible  position.  Few  houses  in  the  Zone  rent  for 
re  than  $35  a  month,  and  nearly  all  are  found  in  the 

2.50  to  $25  range. 

Although  the  small  groups  on  which  the  figures  are 

:sed  make  comparisons  unreliable,  the  difference  in 
rital  conditions  between  Middletown  and  the  Zone 
not  appear  to  be  significant.  In  fact,  in  view  of  the 

idespread  belief  that  a  white  man's  morals  cannot  with- 
stand tropical  heat,  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
communities  is  surprisingly  close.  Or  are  these  figures 
not  evidence  of  similar  moral  standards  in  the  two  com- 
munities, but  of  greater  tolerance  on  the  part  of  Canal 
Zone  mates? 

In  Middletown  there  was  evident  a  definite  trend  to- 
ward smaller  families  and  less  home  life.  The  same 
trends  are  evident  in  the  Zone.  The  Canal  Zone  kinder- 
gartens are  frankly  a  recreation  project,  being  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Clubs  and  Playgrounds  in- 
stead of  the  Division  of  Schools.  If  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  age  at  which  sophistication  appears,  it  no  doubt 
appears  earlier  in  the  Zone  children.  There  are  no  dances 
in  neighboring  towns  to  which  Canal  Zone  youths  motor, 
but  there  is  dancing  in  the  beer  gardens,  and  there  the 
highschool  upperclass  students  are  in  great  evidence.  A 
few  of  the  junior  highschool  children  appear  occasionally. 
The  number  of  highschool  pupils  at  the  Saturday  night 
dances  of  the  Century  Club  also  is  large.  Although  the 
dancing  of  the  highschool  youngsters  is  thus  done  in  an 
alcoholic  atmosphere,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  drink 
and  very  few  drink  enough  to  be  visibly  affected.  Be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  part  time  work  and  because  their 
parents  usually  are  able  to  be  generous,  a  negligible 
number  of  the  highschool  pupils  earn  any  appreciable 
part  of  their  spending  money. 

It  is  a  rare  Canal  Zone  home  of  any  class  that  does  not 
have  at  least  a  half  time  servant.  In  the  home  of  the 
better  paid  residents,  a  full  time  cook-maid  is  the  rule 
with  another  servant  part  time  to  help  with  the  laundry 
and  cleaning.  Except  for  the  electric  iron,  there  are  few 
labor  saving  devices  in  Canal  Zone  homes.  Vacuum 
cleaners,  or — as  the  Negro  maids  term  them — electric 
brooms,  are  rare.  Laundry  is  ordinarily  done  at  home  by 
hand — the  servant's  hand. 

There  is  no  compulsory  education  law  in  the  Zone, 
but  attendance  of  those  who  would  be  affected  by  such 
a  law  is  so  nearly  universal  that  few  residents  realize  the 
lack  of  compulsion.  In  contrast  with  Middletown's  lo- 
cally reared  and  trained  teachers,  Zone  teachers  represent 
twenty-eight  states  and  two  foreign  countries.  The  Zone 
teachers'  social  status  in  the  community  is  as  good  as 
that  of  any  other  group,  and  they  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  observe  a  standard  of  conduct  deemed  suitable 
for  emulation  by  the  young.  (Continued  on  page  489) 


5.  Your  tropical  kitchen  is  efficient — but  not  streamlined 


6.  The  chain  store  is  government  owned;  no  weekend  specials 


7.   Outings  take  you  to  the  deep  sea  fishing  grounds  of  the  Bay 


8.  Saturday  night.  Young  and  old  dance  at  the  Century  Club 
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Courtesy    Walker   Galleries,    Xev 


GRAIN  ELEVATOR 


Wheat 


Farmer-labor  is  an  association  that  has 
significance  in  Joe  Jones's  proletarian 
philosophy  and  consequently  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  his  painting.  Last  year 
this  important  young  artist  of  the  left- 
wing  school  stopped  making  canvases 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  unskilled 
workmen  of  his  St.  Louis  home  and  went 
to  work  in  the  Missouri  wheatfields,  "to 
understand  the  farmers  and  present  them 
on  their  own  feet,"  as  he  put  it.  Per- 
haps it  is  first-hand  knowledge  that 
makes  the  blazing,  clear  skies  of  these 
paintings  so  admirable.  Joe  Jones's 
natural  gifts  account  in  part  for  his 
success.  He  is  twenty-seven,  self-taught, 
and  was  once  a  house  painter  by  trade 
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WHEAT  WITH  FARMERS 


The  Biggest  Issue  Is  Employment 


BY  PAUL  KELLOGG 


WITH  Bull  Moos- 
ers  scattered  to- 
day     in      the 
Republican,       Democratic 
and  Socialist  parties,  with 
all  parties  now  concerned 
with  questions  of  labor,  security,  unemployment  and  re- 
lief, it  is  interesting  to  take  a  moment's  backward  glance 
at  the  Progressive  platform's  pronouncements  on  social 
and  industrial  justice  in  1912. 

Early  in  that  summer  some  of  us  from  the  industrial 
division  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work — 
a  division  created  only  the  previous  year — had  developed 
a  series  of  minimum  standards  below  which  we  felt 
American  industry  must  not  fall  if,  humanly  speaking, 
it  were  to  be  regarded  as  solvent.  Representatives  of  a 
score  of  national  organizations  subscribed  to  this  pro- 
gram which  banned  child  labor,  long  hours  and  the  night 
work  of  women,  unprotected  machinery  and  unsanitary 
workshops;  which  called  for  the  minimum  wage,  for 
old  age  pensions  and  insurance  against  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases.  Later  that  summer  when  the 
Progressive  party  threw  its  sombrero  into  the  ring, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  practically  took  over  these  minimum 
standards  as  planks  in  his  new  platform.  Although  T.  R. 
did  not  win,  his  espousal  gave  popular  impulse  to  such 
legislation  in  state  after  state  until  the  War  and  its 
aftermath  set  public  interest  on  another  tack.  Some  of 
those  standards  are  still  to  be  fought  for  today;  but  be- 
cause some  of  them  were  accepted,  uncounted  families 
have  been  spared  tragedy  or  have  had  it  eased  for  them, 
and  uncounted  children  have  had  a  better  chance  in  life. 
Neither  progressive  employers,  labor  leaders  nor  the  lay 
public  would  wipe  out  those  gains  or  go  back  to  the  old 
conditions. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  other  factors  at  work.  I 
have  sketched  in  only  enough  of  this  background  to 
make  clear  the  chance  for  social  workers  to  count  in  in- 
dustrial statecraft,  and  their  right  to  count.  Since  1929 
our  area  of  competence  and  responsibility  has  not  only 
widened,  but  deepened.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  stake  out 
some  of  the  ground  before  us,  as  social  workers,  in  the 
years  ahead. 

In  May  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Atlantic  City  broke  into  the  headlines  with  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  at  loggerheads  over  direct  vs.  work 
relief  for  the  unemployed.  With  jobs  dragging  heavily 
behind  business  revival,  such  questions  of  what  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  about  unemployment  are  bound  to  be 
among  our  livest  public  issues.  The  blare  of  a  campaign 
year  will  at  least  reassure  us  that,  as  against  conformity 
and  resort  to  hate  and  violence,  freedom  of  opinion  is 
at  the  core  of  democracy,  discussion  its  method  for  mak- 
ing up  its  mind.  As  yet  we  are  only  at  the  stage  of  seek- 
ing clues  and  trying  ways;  at  bottom  we  are  dealing 
with  a  situation  which  will  yield  only  to  the  experience, 
the  inventiveness  and  the  participation  of  all  the  forces 
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Now  American  competence  comes  to  the  test  in 
grappling  with  the  overhang  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment. A  challenge  to  social  workers  to  focus 
on  supplying  work  and  making  workers  secure 


for  American  progres 
Social  workers,  as  well  i 
employers,  labor  leader 
bankers,  economists,  ei 
gineers,  public  officia 
have  their  contributions  t 

make.  Social  workers  know  where  each  prong  point  gcx 

under  the  harrow  of  worklessness. 

Unemployment  Relief 

RELIEF  has  been  called  the  first  line  of  defens 
against  unemployment.  What  I  mean  to  conve 
by  employment  planning  will  be  clearer  if  I  call  relk 
its  last  line  of  reserves.  We  can  throw  out  salients  her 
and  there  as  parts  of  our  general  effort  to  supply  work 
but  the  outcome  at  this  point  or  that  or  all  along  th 
front  is  uncertain,  and  we  need  something  sure  be 
hind  us. 

That  last  trench  line  is  neither  universal  nor  sure  tc 
day  in  the  United  States — not  in  the  sense  that  the  Brii 
ish  cover  the  hazard  of  unemployment  with  concentri 
circles  of  protection — with  their  unemployment  insui 
ance,  their  unemployment  assistance  to  fall  back  upon 
their  local  public  assistance  behind  that;  nor  even  in  th 
sense  that  a  year  ago  we  could  look  to  the  Federa 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  the  sinews  ani 
strategy  of  a  coverage  that  stood  ready  to  fill  in  an' 
breach  in  protection. 

We  can  grant  that  there  were  states  and  cities  that  la 
down  in  carrying  their  part  of  the  load;  that  local  abuse 
crept  in;  that  the  federal  setup  was  getting  unwieldy 
that  the  taxpaying  public  chafed  and  exhibited  gall 
where  the  income  tax  bit  us.  We  can  grant,  too,  that  th 
national  government  would  be  doing  its  reasonabl 
share  in  other  ways — by  its  huge  work  program  for  wha 
were  called  the  employables  on  the  relief  lists,  and  it 
grants  for  old  people  and  dependent  children  under  th' 
Security  Act:  None  the  less  the  liquidation  of  federa 
relief  made  the  seventh  winter  of  our  discontent,  thes< 
months  when  talk  of  recovery  has  been  in  the  air,  oni 
of  the  most  excruciating  spans  of  the  depression.  Neithe 
the  method  employed,  the  speed  in  which  the  shift  wa 
put  through,  nor  the  available  resources  in  hard  hit  re 
gions  were  assurance  that  the  residual  load  could  01 
would  be  taken  over  by  all  states  and  localities.  Somt 
have  anachronistic  tax  systems  unfit  to  cope  with  th< 
burden;  some  have  stalled  on  voting  funds;  some  hav( 
thrown  the  load  back  not  only  to  the  counties  but  to  the 
townships,  and  the  need  may  be  greatest  in  localities 
least  able  to  bear  it.  We  scrapped  our  lint  against  starva- 
tion before  making  sure  there  was  something  to  take  its 
place. 

With  their  first-hand  knowledge  of  how  it  has  panned 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  has  protested  against  the  with- 
drawal of  federal  relief  funds,  and  I  should  not  want 
them  to  lessen  that  pressure  by  an  ounce.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  I  bring  myself  to  see  that  this  is  a 
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question  of  either/or;  of  choosing  between  work  relief 
ami  direct  relief,  so  long  as  we  vote  half  a  billion  dollars 
i  tor  military  and  naval  establishments  that  by  no  con- 
struction can  be  conceived  as  intended  solely  for  defense. 
In  New  Jersey  we  are  told  of  cities  which  have  cut 
relief  lists  to  a  fraction  without  causing  distress.  But  do 
they  know?  Or  do  their  official  guesses,  lapped  up  by  the 
press,  conceal  what  we  find  elsewhere :  nonpayment  of 
rents,  lack  of  medical  care,  relief  allowances  lapsing 
entirely  or  so  low  that  children  go  without  milk.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  households  that  leech  on  relief  funds,  or 
I  states  that  are  tax  dodgers;  but  these  areas  of  anxious 
liscry  are  too  urgent  to  be  left  to  guesswork  while  the 
uestion  of  "Who's  to  pay?"  is  resolved.  I  should  like 
see  a  commission  appointed,  expert,  nonpartisan, 
lich  could  canvass  any  critical  situation  and  give  us  the 
acts  as  to  local  distress  and  local  resources.  We  need 
to  implement  the  conscience  of  America  to  see  to  it 
I  that  the  bottom  does  not  drop  out  of  our  protection  in 
ny  part  of  the  country. 

In  this  period  of  transition  we  can  press  for  the  re- 
I  sumption  of  federal  grants  in  aid  for  unemployment  re- 
1  lief  and,  as  a  long  run  plan,  for  the  same  principle  in 
I  developing  that  last  or  first  trench  line  of  public  assist- 
lance  everywhere  through  welfare  departments,  from 
I  counties  and  cities  up.  In  the  panel  discussion  on  social 
[security  that  was  broadcast  from  Atlantic  City  over  a 
I  national  hookup  the  president  of  this  year's  Conference 
I  of  Social  Work,  Monsignor  Robert  F.  Keegan,  put  us 
Jail  in  his  debt  by  taking  up  that  gauntlet  of  defeatism 
I  which  was  thrown  down  in  Albany  this  spring  when  the 
I  New  York  Assembly  scuttled  Governor  Lehman's  social 
security  bill — the  sorry,  limp  gauntlet  that  we  cannot 
[achieve  social  security  in  the  richest  and  most  produc- 
]  tive  country  in  the  world. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

TAST  year  New  York  passed  its  Unemployment 
J  4  Compensation  Law,  a  state  pool  system  with  sure 
.ind  wide  coverage.  Unemployment  compensation  may 
x  regarded,  narrowly,  as  a  category  of  relief;  rather  it 
is  one  of  those  salients  I  have  spoken  of  thrust  out  into 
•;he  field  of  employment  planning.  It  is  based  not  on 
need  but  on  a  percentage  of  wages  and  it  is  essentially 
i  scheme  to  make  up  a  share  of  the  earnings  that  workers 
lose  when,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  are  let 
go.  Its  tax  pressure  should  make  it  to  the  public  interest 
':o  see  that  they  get  other  jobs.  Wisconsin  led  the  way  in 
its  plant  reserve  act  of  1932  with  its  emphasis  on  regu- 
iarization — an  American  variant  from  the  European 
models.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century  these  had  dem- 
onstrated how  the  insurance  principle  could  be  applied 
to  broken  work  and  wages;  we  had  held  back  un- 
mercifully; and  are  indebted  most  of  all  to  President 
Roosevelt,  Secretary  Perkins  and  Senator  Wagner  for 
breaking  the  stalemate. 

The  unemployment  compensation  section  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1935  lays  down  a  national  payroll 
levy  on  employers  and  erects  a  flexible  framework  for 
state  administration.  It  is  lame  in  its  failure  to  make 
civil  service  requirements  a  prerequisite,  and  in  its  failure 
to  set  national  minimum  standards,  or  to  undergird  them 
in  states  where  unemployment  is  heavy.  On  other  points 
lhat  section  calls  for  change  and  development;  it  must 
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pass  the  test  of  the  courts;  the  states  must  adhere  to  it. 
Only  fourteen  have  done  so;  and  the  immediate  urgency 
of  attack  for  social  workers  is  to  help  make  sure  that 
the  rest  do  and  get  its  benefits  through  to  workers  every- 
where. 

Those  benefits  in  any  event  will  not  be  available  for 
another  year,  and  when  they  are  they  will  fall  short  of 
what  the  British  have  projected  after  a  quarter  century 
of  experience  and  after  a  longer  depression  than  ours. 
The  American  benefits,  for  example,  may  run  for  as 
much  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks;  the  British  run  for 
half  a  year,  then  their  unemployment  assistance  takes 
over  on  a  means  basis.  When  the  social  security  bill  was 
before  the  National  Advisory  Council  set  up  to  aid  in 
its  formulation,  those  of  us  who  pressed  for  federal 
funds  to  lengthen  the  term  of  benefits  were  given  to 
understand  that  the  answer  lay  in  the  companion  four- 
billion-dollar  work  relief  measure.  That  would  break 
ground  for  work  assurance  to  take  over  where  unem- 
ployment insurance  left  off.  This  is  a  long  run  implica- 
tion of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  which  has 
largely  escaped  public  notice. 

Work  Relief  and  Work  Assurance 

HERE  we  clearly  cross  the  borderland  of  employment 
planning.  Our  concern  is  to  find  something  to  take 
the  place  not  merely  of  lost  wages  but  of  the  lost  work 
itself.  In  work  relief  we  have  something  more  flexible 
and  various  than  public  works.  It  is  one  of  the  few  dis- 
tinctive American  contributions  to  the  strategy  of  dealing 
with  unemployment.  No  one  who  has  watched  a  man 
recapture  his  hold  on  himself  and  feel  the  tang  of  giv- 
ing, as  well  as  taking^  can  lightly  minimize  its  quality 
of  human  renewal. 

Direct  relief — and  even  social  case  work — can  be  traced 
back  to  its  raw  beginnings  in  doles,  soup  kitchens  and 
shelters.  Every  advance  toward  organizing  charity  had 
to  overcome  not  only  the  drag  of  old  and  loose  practices 
but  a  rigid  resistance  to  new.  The  chant  went  up, 
"You're  pauperizing."  Looking  back  we  know  how  slow 
has  been  the  evolution  of  our  modern  standards  and 
techniques.  When  we  were  confronted  these  last  years 
with  the  need  for  their  mass  application,  at  least  we 
had  a  corps  of  trained  social  workers  to  give  leadership 
and  direction. 

Similarly,  work  relief  may  be  traced  back  to  crude 
origins  in  woodyards,  sewing  rooms  and  roadwork.  The 
blanket  cry  of  boondoggling  against  it  carries  echoes  of 
those  old  chants.  And  to  my  mind  those  social  workers 
are  shortsighted  and  unscientific  who  would  disparage 
and  discard  it  instead  of  seeing  it  through  a  similar 
discipline.  The  Works  Progress  Administration  is  the 
largest  program  of  its  sort  ever  attempted;  Harry  Hop- 
kins, Aubrey  Williams  and  their  associates  have  shown 
rare  imagination  and  resourcefulness  in  the  range  and 
caliber  of  their  operations.  They  have  had  space  to  con- 
tend with — to  spread  work  over  a  continent;  time  to 
contend  with — and  the  alternating  rush  and  delays  with 
which  projects  have  gone  through  the  hoppers  of  deci- 
sion have  invited  waste  and  unevenness;  mass  to  con- 
tend with — and  the  selective  process  has  broken  down 
in  fitting  workers  to  jobs  in  the  midst  of  rapid  musters 
and  layoffs;  politics  to  contend  with,  from  the  day  the 
mutilated  bill  left  Congress.  They  are  making  a  mistake 
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when  they  lump  close-up  criticisms  with  attacks  from 
antagonistic  quarters.  Their  critics  are  making  a  mistake 
when  they  let  some  local  dishevelment  shut  out  the  in- 
trinsic principle  of  the  thing,  the  solid  measure  of  its 
brick,  mortar  and  back  muscle  accomplishment,  the 
less  tangible  but  vivid  contributions  to  community  life 
through  education,  recreation  and  the  arts. 

Those  of  us  who  are  keen  not  to  have  the  works 
program  killed  off  before  it  has  matured  are  equally 
keen  not  to  have  the  program  under  the  fresh  appropria- 
tions torn  and  thwarted  by  those  factors  of  space,  time, 
mass  and  politics. 
Surely  this  last 
year's  experience 
can  be  turned  to 
account  in  project- 
ing the  new.  As 
one  point  of  at- 
tack, I  urge  the 
WPA  to  appoint  a 
planning  commis- 
sion, to  review  the 
work  to  date,  to 
take  stock  of 
where  it  has 
broken  down, 
where  it  has  made 
good,  where  the 
gaps  are  and 
where  the  lines  of 
promise.  I  should 
like  to  see  such  in- 
dependent com- 
missions set  up  in 
each  city,  to  can- 
vass performance 
and  recommend 
rounded  plans. 
Social  workers  can 
and  should  take 
hold  and  see  that 
this  objective  study  is  done  in  their  own  communities. 

Rehabilitation 

IF  we  are  to  take  seriously  the  idea  that  work  is  the 
American  answer  to  unemployment,  then  in  the 
vernacular  we  are  licked  at  the  start  if  we  lie  down 
under  any  rule  of  thumb  that  lumps  people  as  unemploy- 
able. There  is  every  shade  of  unemployability.  Recently 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York  carried  out 
a  case  study  in  collaboration  with  the  Emergency  Relief 
Bureau.  In  a  fair  sample  of  wage  earners  on  Works 
Projects  only  49  percent  of  them  were  found  to  be 
physically  fit.  Among  those  on  Home  Relief,  the  per- 
centage was  19.  Four  out  of  five  had  something  fairly 
serious  the  matter  with  them.  They  had  heart  trouble, 
or  stomach  ulcers,  or  ruptures,  or  other  troubles  that 
declassed  them  as  workers.  There  were  those  who  were 
likely  to  be  permanently  dependent;  but  there  were 
those  who  under  normal  conditions  would  have  resorted 
to  treatment  successfully.  There  were  those  who  had  not 
only  lost  their  jobs,  but  whose  jobs  were  gone  because  of 
technological  change.  Senator  Wagner  once  pointed  out 
that  we  would  not  think  it  good  sense  if  a  manufacturer, 


when  hard  times  came,  put  his  machines  out  in  the  street 
to  rust.  We  have  done  that  with  people.  Not  only  is  there 
the  drag  of  ill  health,  but  the  lost  morale,  the  lost  deft- 
ness and  self-confidence  among  men  and  women  who 
have  been  without  work  for  long  stretches.  They  are 
as  clearly  victims  of  the  depression  as  some  of  the  men 
who  came  back  from  France  were  victims  of  the  War, 
and  as  clearly  would  respond  to  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Here   is   something  on   which  our   work   and   relief 
administrations,  our  hospitals,  nurses,  schools  could  focus. 

Why  shouldn't 
we  urge  the 
Works  Progress 
Administration  to 
set  up  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  in 
every  industrial 
center  in  the  coun- 
try, drawing  in 
other  agencies, 
utilizing  unem- 
ployed doctors, 
dentists,  vocational 
teachers  and  the 
rest;  and  carrying 
out  works  projects 
in  which  the  em- 
phasis would  be 
shifted  deliberately 
to  rehabilitation 
and  to  retraining? 
And  again,  we  can 
take  hold  and 
press  for  such  a 
program  in  our 
own  localities. 

Such  a  program 
of  salvage  and  re- 
newal in  which 
social  workers  can 

and  should  take  the  lead  has  its  parallels.  Detroit  was 
the  first  great  industrial  center  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
depression;  in  turn,  it  is  the  first  to  show  marked  signs 
of  recovery.  With  the  auto  plants  running  overtime  this 
winter,  they  have  scoured  the  country  for  toolmakers, 
die  cutters,  cabinet  makers  and  auto-woodworkers. 
Moreover,  the  industries  have  been  short  of  semi-skilled 
men  also;  they  have  discovered  that,  laid  off  for  long 
periods,  these  characteristic  workers  in  mass  production 
have  tended  to  lose  their  knack.  Detroit  employers  and 
educational  authorities  have  set  going  training  centers, 
not  only  to  get  them  back  into  trim,  but  to  break  in 
young  people  who  have  never  known  what  work  is. 
Among  them  are  those  of  an  age  group  likely  to1  be 
jumped  over  by  managements  in  favor  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  while  they  have  no  more  ex- 
perience in  holding  a  job,  will  not  bring  with  them  the 
habits  of  idleness.  I  take  it  as  a  special  charge  on  the 
social  workers  of  the  country  to  see  to  it  that  these 
young  people  handicapped  by  the  depression  years,  get 
their  chance  in  any  scheme  for  vocational  training. 

We  come  at  this  point  to  three  other  salients  which 
have  been  thrust  out  in  the  midst  of  the  depression  and 
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Photographs  by   Estelle   Wolf   for   WPA,   Detroit,    Mich. 


which  call  for  fresh  assessment  and  long  run  develop- 
ment. Here  are  the  CCC  camps  with  their  semi-military 
discipline,  their  uneven  educational  facilities,  their  group 
life  in  the  open  air,  and  the  things  they  have  to  show, 
from  forestation  to  mosquito  control.  Here  are  Workers' 
Education  projects  which  the  WPA  have  carried  for- 
ward under  Hilda  W.  Smith  and  which  are  a  creative 
variant  from  conventional  schooling.  They  adapt  meth- 
ods from  the  Danish  folk  schools  to  the  issues  and 
responsibilities  young  men  and  women  will  confront  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  next  decade.  Here  is  the  program 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  experimental,  but 
forecasting  a  new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  public  educa- 
tion if  opportunity  is  really  to  be  within  reach  of  each 
new  generation.  If  there  is  justification  for  endowing  age 
in  an  industrial  civilization  there  is  more  for  giving 
youth  a  better  hold. 

These  activities  take  on  new  urgency  now  that  we 
propose  to  cut  down  the  span  of  the  working  years  and 
give  elbow  room  to  the  adult  working  force  of  America. 

The  Two  Ends  of  the  Working  Span 

r  I  'HE  application  of  science  and  engineering  to  pro- 
J_  duction  has  brought  us  to  that  age  of  surplus  which, 
as  no  one  else,  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten  foreshadowed  in  his' 
New  Basis  for  Civilization.  We  see  this,  inverted,  like 
a  mirage,  when  crops  are  curtailed  and  goods  lie  unsold 
while  millions  of  families  are  in  want  for  necessities. 
There  is  something  equally  upside  down  when  children 
work  in  the  midst  of  mass  unemployment.  The  realiza- 
tion has  given  a  fresh  shove  to  the  long  drawn  campaign 
for  a  federal  child  labor  amendment.  There  are  still 
twelve  states  needed  to  pass  it  and  its  passage  is  a  charge 
on  social  workers  everywhere.  But  its  passage  must  be 
paralleled  with  such  advances  in  education  and  provi- 
sions for  youth  as  I  have  referred  to,  or  we  shall  be 
merely  making  juvenile  unemployment  chronic  by  law, 
giving  boys  and  girls  the  husks  of  years  that  should  be 
the  fullest  in  development  and  adventure. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  working  span,  we  had  made 
gains  in  state  old  age  pensions  before  the  depression  set 
in.  Abraham  Epstein,  almost  single-handed  at  first,  had 
seen  to  that.  But  again,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
old  people  on  our  relief  rolls,  with  the  likelihood  that 
many  of  those  in  middle  life  will  have  hard  work  get- 
ting a  footing  in  industry,  one  silver  lining  of  the  depres- 
sion has  been  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  this  cause.  Dr. 
Townsend  is  extravagant  in  the  cornucopia  he  holds  out 
to  the  aged,  but  he  has  left  no  uncertainty  abroad  in  the 
land  as  to  the  public  temper.  The  Social  Security  Act 
has  erected  a  scaffolding  of  immediate  aid  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  an  ordered  system.  As  temporary  frame- 
work come  the  federal  grants  to  states  which  enact  old 
age  pension  laws.  We  social  workers  cannot  only  urge 
their  passage  but  can  see  to  it  that  our  old  people  are 
not  tripped  up  by  a  loose  board  in  the  scaffolding.  My 
reference  is  to  the  possibility  that  states  may  employ  the 
federal  grants  to  cut  down  or  keep  down  their  own 
share  of  the  expense. 

The  foundations  for  an  ordered  system,  based  not  on 
need  but  on  right  and  age,  are  embodied  in  the  section 
which  provides  for  a  contributory  scheme  of  old  age  in- 
surance. Here  again,  we  shall  have  call  for  both  de- 
fense and  attack — for  defense  against  broadside  assaults 


on  a  system  of  protection  which  while  it  is  new  to  Amei 
ica  has  long  proved  its  worth  abroad;  for  attack  on  th 
compromises  that  weakened  and  distorted  the  prograr 
when  it  was  enacted.  We  have  until  1940  to  see  to  i 
for  example,  that  federal  contributions  shall  be  mad 
available  to  help  meet  the  claims  of  those  who  come  int 
the  system  in  middle  life.  That  would  lower  the  ratt 
for  employers  and  employes;  ease  the  burden  on  younge 
participants  who  otherwise  must  carry  their  elders;  an 
avoid  the  necessity  for  huge  reserves  without  preceder 
abroad. 

From  the  angle  of  employment  planning,  child  labc 
laws  and  old  age  pensions  cut  down  the  size  of  on 
problem.  But  that  is  of  course  only  part  of  the  stor) 
Our  ancestors  were  definitely  modifying  the  distributio 
of  wealth,  as  between  one  generation  and  another,  a 
between  the  well-to-do  and  those  who  are  not,  whe: 
they  founded  our  scheme  of  public  education  runnin 
from  elementary  schools  to  universities.  They  did  i 
deliberately,  and  we  shall  be  carrying  it  further  as  w 
raise  the  working  age  and  take  new  measures  to  fortif 
the  American  chance  for  youth. 

Similarly  in  applying  the  principle  of  insurance  to  ol 
age  and  unemployment,  we  shall  be  canalizing  in  nev 
ways  the  flow  of  wealth  which  applied  science  and  moc 
ern  management  are  prepared  to  create  if  they  can  fin 
markets.  We  can  point  out  that  such  an  ordering  of  in 
comes  is  incomparably  more  advantageous  in  expandin 
and  stabilizing  purchasing  power,  and  thus  in  increasin 
employment,  than  to  leave  workless  old  people  and  un 
employed  breadwinners  on  their  uppers.  The  testimon 
of  British  merchants  and  employers  is  clear  on  tha 
point.  But  we  should  not  blink  the  fact  that  such  provi 
sions  cost  money  and  may  be  carried  to  lengths  tha 
choke  industrial  enterprise.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  en 
courage  new  grafts  or  old  sloths.  But  we  are  not  conten 
to  let  these  realistic  considerations  be  used  as  a  cloal 
for  lapsing  back  into  that  bottomless  insecurity  whicl 
has  been  so  outrageously  exhibited  in  the  depressior 
The  pithiest  thing  I  heard  at  the  Atlantic  City  Confei 
ence  was  the  comparison  made  by  Frank  Bane,  executiv 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  who  had  a  hand  ii 
transmuting  old  Elizabethan  poor  laws  into  the  state 
county  welfare  system  of  Virginia.  Go  back  a  little,  h 
said,  and  we  would  not  have  thought  that  we  couli 
afford  to  surface  the  dirt  roads  of  the  United  State; 
We  wanted  good  roads  and  found  a  way  to  get  therr 

If  we  are  to  get  social  security  and  keep  it  going,  w 
need  to  know  the  size  of  our  problem.  We  need  t 
disentangle  industrial  unemployment  from  its  accumuls 
tions  of  all  manner  of  dependencies  and  deficiencies  am 
deal  with  them  on  their  own.  The  categories  of  th 
Security  Act  are  a  step  in  that  direction.  And  we  neei 
agencies  free  to  focus  on  the  major  problem  of  supplyini 
work  and  security  against  worklessness. 

Employment  Services 

THE  very  forces  of  the  depression  are  shaping 
nucleus  which  in  time  may  take  its  place  as  a  com 
munity  service  kindred  to  that  of  health  department 
which  reinforce  medical  care  and  at  the  same  time  strik 
out  for  prevention.  Under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  Nev 
York  was  one  of  the  first  commonwealths  to  establisl 
a  federal-state  employment  (Continued  on  page  491' 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S  — J  O  H  N     PALMER     GAVIT 


BEWARE  THE   EVIL   EYE! 


T  goes  without  saying,  you  would  think,  that  the 
way  to  a  mother's  heart  is  through  her  children. 
Doubtless  you  have  demonstrated  that,  many  a  time, 
smiling  at  or  talking  about  a  pretty  baby  in  his  car- 
ige;  noting  the  glowing  pride  of  the  mother  in  your 
iroval.     You  have  found  yourself  half-way  to  her 
rt  of  hearts,  and  glowed  yourself  with  satisfaction  as 
went  on  about  your  business;  almost  hearing  her 
ught  of  you  as  a  kindly  person  with  good  judgment 
ut  children. 

I  thought  that,  too;  out  of  intuition  and  experience. 
During  years  of  social  settlement  life  I  had  seen  the 
doors  of  neighbors'  homes,  previously  barred  as  if  by 
ice  to  invaders  of  whom  I  was  type,  open  wide  with 
welcome  under  the  magic  of  friendship  with  the  chil- 
dren that  dwelt  there.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  in  any 

J  country  where  there  were  mothers,  I  could  as  it  were 
speak  the  universal  language  of  interest  in  childhood. 
I  visualized  in  imagination  the  responsive  smile  of  moth- 
erhood to  my  tactful  show  of  approval  of  babies. 

On  one  of  the  bridges  crossing  the  Nile  at  Cairo  in 
Egypt  one  morning  shortly  after  our  arrival  there,  and 
scores  of  times  afterward  in  the  Egyptian  villages,  I  had 
rude  discovery  of  the  error  of  that  natural  assumption. 
Looking  upon  a  comely  little  girl  toddling  across  the 
bridge  with  her  mother,  I  smiled  at  her,  and  waved  my 
hand  a  bit  in  greeting.  Whereupon  to  my  amazement 
die  child  cowered  in  fright  behind  her  mother's  skirts; 
the  woman  herself  flung  at  me  what  could  be  only  an 
imprecation,  and  in  front  of  the  child's  face  she  crossed 
her  fingers  in  an  indescribable  fashion  with  which  I 
afterward  became  depressingly  familiar.  Out  of  her 
dark  eyes  flashed  unmistakable  fear  and  the  hate  that 
is  ever  the  other  face  of  fear.  I  sensed  that  she  might 
easily  make  me  the  object  of  mob  violence.  I  passed 
hastily  on  my  way,  marveling. 

Imagining  that  it  might  be  because  I  was  a  man;  that 
perhaps  in  that  country  men  were  not  supposed  to  notice 
children  even  approvingly,  I  waited  to  be  walking  with 
my  wife,  who  ever  has  been  adept  with  children  and 
mothers.  Doubtless  the  common  bond  of  womanhood 
would  awaken  a  different  response.  Not  at  all;  it  was 
if  anything  worse  —  upon  her  smiling  at  the  babies  there 
was  the  same  cry  of  angry  protest;  the  same  gesture  with 
die  fingers,  the  same  eyes  of  fear  and  hate.  The  moth- 
ers were  indifferent  to  the  ring  of  filthy  black  flies  around 
the  babies'  eyes,  to  the  incredible  dirt  upon  them  from 
the  filth-clotted  streetways;  but  in  palpable  fright  they 
clutched  their  little  ones  against  the  most  kindly  glances 
of  the  foreigner. 

"The  more  friendly  you  look,  the  more  they  fear  you," 
it  was  explained  to  us.  "That  crossing  of  the  fingers  is  a 
magic,  to  protect  the  children  against  the  Evil  Eye 
which  you  are  casting  upon  them.  No,  they  do  not 

tthat  you  may  steal  the  child.    You  are  heretic  and  of 
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the  Evil  One  himself.  You  are  casting  upon  the  child 
a  malevolent  curse,  intended  to  blight — if  not  immedi- 
ately, perhaps  long  afterward.  In  their  conviction  .any- 
thing untoward  that  happens  to  that  child  in  all  its  life 
thereafter — blindness,  disease,  accident,  death;  even  mis- 
behavior— will  be  due  to  your  blasting  glance,  cast  upon 
it  today." 

So!  ...  We  were  not  fair-intending  fellow  humans 
offering  friendliness  and  blessing  upon  these  babies,  as 
had  been  our  wont  at  home.  We  were  worse  than  stran- 
gers; we  were  agents  of  the  Devil,  blighting  lives  in  the 
bud!  It  took  us  long  to  learn  reluctantly  that  our  over- 
tures were  fiercely  resented;  that  there  was  about  us 
nothing  propitious;  certainly  no  superiority  of  culture, 
race  or  color;  not  even  kindly  intent.  The  so-called  white 
race  is  slow  in  realizing  that  the  others  attribute  to  it  no 
inherent  advantage.  As  Stewart  Edward  White's  Negro 
gun-bearer  told  him: 

"Surely,  Bwana,  it  is  better  to  be  black.  Also  the  white 
is  not  really  white — only  a  sickly  pink!" 

Another  thing:  this  fierce  resentment  of  the  Egyptian 
mothers — we  encountered  the  same  thing  also  in  remote 
parts  of  Italy  and  elsewhere  in  Europe — was  not  in  itself 
sinister.  It  was  expression  of  their  best  instincts:  their 
love  for  their  children;  just  as  international  hostility  is 
the  obverse  of  the  fine  sentiment  of  group  fidelity  which 
we  call  patriotism.  In  its  extreme  it  actuates  anti-Semit- 
ism, persecution  of  Negroes,  aliens;  in  it  roots  the  whole 
movement  toward  isolation  of  this  country  from  the  af- 
fairs and  problems  of  the  world  at  large.  When  it  sat- 
urates or  effectively  controls  and  actuates  a  whole  people 
it  poisons  their  home  life  and  their  relations  with  the 
rest  of  humanity.  It  is  more  an  anachronism  now  than 
ever  before — now  when  every  development  of  science, 
technology  and  communication  conspires  to  unify  the 
interests  and  the  destiny  of  mankind.  The  unescapable 
task  of  the  world,  against  whose  urgency  those  in  power 
struggle  in  vain,  however  temporarily  successful  in  re- 
tarding it,  is  to  exorcise  this  old  primitive  spirit  of  fear, 
and  the  suspicion  and  hate  which  fear  engenders. 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  propaganda  if  no  other, 
the  Russian  Soviets  have  done  nothing  for  themselves 
and  their  cause  comparable  with  the  publication  of  their 
proposed  new  constitution,  drawn  up  by  a  special  con- 
stitutional commission  of  31  members  headed  by  Stalin 
himself  and  to  be  submitted  next  November  to  the  All- 
Union  Congress  of  Soviets.  The  text  of  it  as  published 
in  American  newspapers*  is  a  momentous  document;  all 
the  more  so  against  the  background  of  present  American 
discussion  of  the  pros-and-cons  of  planned  economy, 
individual  liberty,  social  security,  and  allegations  of  usur- 
pation and  centralized  political  and  economic  dictator- 
ship. Especially  against  the  conditions  in  Germany  and 

*  Presumably   in   full,  for  instance  in  the  New   York   Times  of  June  26. 
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Italy.  From  now  until  November  all  Russia  will  be  agog 
over  it,  and  the  central  government  seems  to  encourage 
general  and  unrestricted  discussion  of  it.  Its  principal  in- 
novation is  its  creation  of  a  Supreme  Council  of  two 
chambers  (in  short,  a  parliament)  taking  the  place  of 
the  present  Ail-Union  Congress  of  Soviets.  The  lower 
house,  about  600  in  number,  will  consist  of  one  deputy 
for  every  300,000  people,  elected  by  direct  and  secret  bal- 
lot; the  other  of  238  members,  chosen  by  the  supreme 
councils  of  the  eleven  federated  republics.  The  Council 
will  have  a  term  of  four  years,  meeting  semi-annually; 
but  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  houses,  new 
elections  will  be  held.  There  is  provision  for  popular  ref- 
erendum, as  well  as  for  recall  of  any  deputy  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  his  constituency. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  provision  that 
the  right  to  vote  belongs  to  all  citizens  over  18  regard- 
less of  sex,  race,  social  origin,  religious  belief,  property 
owned,  or  even  previous  political  activities  or  loyalty. 
This  last  especially  is  revolutionary,  and  in  itself  shows 
an  immense  increase  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
soviet  regime.  Remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  provision 
will  survive  the  plenary  discussion  in  November;  still 
more  whether  in  practice  the  persecution  of  dissent  will 
be  substantially  modified.  For  the  power  still  remains 
after  all  at  the  top.  However,  the  intent  is  clear  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise,  and  participation  in  political  activity, 
to  many  thousands  hitherto  ostracized. 

This  constitution  guarantees  to  all  citizens  the  right 
to  work,  the  right  to  annual  vacations  with  pay,  the  right 
to  material  security  in  old  age  and  sickness,  the  right  to 
education;  to  women  equal  rights  with  men  in  all  fields, 
time  off  with  pay  during  pregnancy,  and  a  wide  system 
of  maternity  homes,  nurseries  and  kindergartens.  Article 
124  promises  freedom  of  conscience,  separation  of  any 
church  from  the  State  and  the  school  from  the  church; 
yet  cheek-by-jowl  along  with  "freedom  to  perform  re- 
ligious rites"  is  "freedom  of  anti-religious  propaganda," 
seemingly  carefully  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  nega- 
tive! As  regards  the  sinister  race-discrimination  which 
curses  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  declaration  is 
ringingly  forthright: 

Article  123:  The  equality  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  irrespective  of  their  nationality  or  race,  in  all  fields 
of  economic,  State,  cultural,  social  and  political  life,  is  an 
irrevocable  Law.  Any  direct  or  indirect  restriction  of  these 
rights,  or  conversely  the  establishment  of  direct  or  indirect 
privileges  of  citizens  on  account  of  the  race  or  nationality 
to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as  any  propagation  of  racial 
or  national  exceptionalism  or  hatred  and  contempt,  is  pun- 
ishable by  law. 

There  is  avowed  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech,  of 
the  press  with  access  to  printing  presses  and  supplies  and 
all  means  of  communication;  of  assembly,  street  proces- 
sions and  demonstrations.  So  far  as  words  go,  there  is 
guarantee  of  inviolability  of  person,  home,  correspond- 
ence, against  unlawful  search  and  seizure;  but  arrest 
is  subject  not  merely  to  the  decision  of  a  court  but 
to  "the  sanction  of  the  prosecutor."  ...  A  wide  door 
open  for  all  the  arbitrary  abuses  characteristic  of  des- 
potism. "Weasel  words"  undermining  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  democratic  liberty.  And  of  course  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  within  the  format  of  the  Socialist  State,  in  which 
all  means  of  production,  communication  and  political 
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activity  are  owned  and  dominated  by  the  State,  under 
the  egis  and  exclusive  predominance  of  the  Communist 
party.  Within  that  party,  however,  now  will  arise  and 
agitate  Left  and  Right  and  Center — by  whatever  names 
you  please.  Local  interests  and  blocs. 

However,  "weasel  words"  and  all,  and  with  due  and 
natural  skepticism  as  to  the  actuality  of  this  Bill  of  Rights 
in  fostering  even  the  beginnings  of  something  like  what 
Americans,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  mean  by  de- 
mocracy; certainly  there  is  here  a  dramatic  outburst  in 
a  world  characterized  just  now  by  the  spread  of  some- 
thing quite  otherwise.  Certainly  it  bears  scant  resem- 
blance to  the  trends  in  Germany  and  Italy;  registers  in 
words  at  least  a  marked  divergence  of  direction.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  how  much  publicity  for  all  this 
has  been  or  will  be  permitted  in  those  other  countries 
afflicted  by  despotism  avowed  or  virtual.  This  is  in  itself 
the  sort  of  propaganda  against  which  no  repression  or 
censorship  can  be  effectual.  Of  most  importance  will  be 
the  facts — as  to  how  much  of  this  fine-sounding  utter- 
ance goes  into  living  effect  in  Russia. 

WE  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  just  now 
made  a  present  of  a  fabulous  amount  of  money 
to  the  men  who  fought  under  our  flag  in  the  World  i 
War.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  more  than  one  in  tem 
of  those  men  were  of  foreign  birth;  great  numbers  of; 
them   actually   aliens  at  the   time  of  their   enlistment. 
Among  the  3,000,000  whose  applications  for  "adjusted i 
service  certificates"  were  passed  upon  by  the  War  De- 
partment prior  to  May  1,  1928,  more  than  340,000  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  The  largest 
number  (87,951)  were  Italian.  Next  in  number  (52,979) 
were  Russian— incidentally  certainly  a  large  proportion 
of  Jews,  and  the  same  would  apply  to  the  nearly  20,000 
of  Polish  birth.  More  than  13,000  were  Greeks.  The  near- 
ly 13,000  "Austrians"  of  course  included  large  numbers 
from  the  territories  now  within  the  republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Here  is  something  for  the  consideration  of  those  af- 
flicted with  the  superstition  of  the  Evil  Eye  as  attaching 
to  those  of  any  foreign  birth.  And  those  who  imagine 
flag-saluting  to  be  an  antidote  for  it.  The  Romans  used 
to  think  they  accomplished  something  by  making  Chris- 
tians bow  before  idols! 

The  Evil  Eye  idea  aggravates  the  conflict  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  Northern  Africa; 
however  its  ultimate  base  may  be  in  economic  and  labor 
competition.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  crisis  in  the  League 
of  Nations;  for  most  of  Italy's  pretended  justification  of 
aggression  stems  from  contempt  and  hostility  toward  a 
nation  of  "inferior"  skin-color.  It  survives  among  our- 
selves and  shows  in  our  attitude  on  many  subjects.  It 
will  appear  in  the  reaction  of  great  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans toward  this  proposed  constitution  for  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  better  it  sounds,  the  more  dangerous  and  detes- 
table. The  human  smile  upon  my  human  face  of  dif- 
ferent skin-pigment  did  not  charm  but  frightened  the 
human  mothers  of  Egypt — because  they  could  not  im- 
agine anything  kindly  coming  from  a  foreign  heretic. 
This  visage  of  awakening  democracy  upon  the  face  of 
the  Russian  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  glitters 
with  the  Evil  Eye — for  those  determined  to  feel  that 
way;  with  all  th'eir  fingers  crossed! 
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LETTERS    &    LIFE  — REVIEWS    OF    RECENT    BOOKS 

OUR    CONVENIENT   CONSTITUTION 

BY  R.  L.  DUFFUS 


IF    EVERY    school    child 
knew  the  pertinent  facts 
about  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  (ours,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  American 
Constitution,  by  a  long  shot)  and  if  he  or  she  were  also 
made  to  realize  that  human  motives  in  1787  were  just  as 

E triplicated  as  they  are  now — if  this  educational  millennium 
d  arrived,  about  fifty  percent  of  the  political  tommyrot  of: 
the  1936  campaign  would  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  The 
children  would  tell  their  parents  not  to  be  childish. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  not  discovered  anything  new  about 
the  Constitution.  Most  of  us  have  read  CKarles  A.  Beard's 
analysis  of  the  convention  of  1787  and  Beard  has  never 
been  discredited.  Most  of  us  know  enough  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  well  aware  that  that  em- 
inent body,  being  composed  of  human  beings,  has  never  been 
either  infallible  or  completely  nonpartisan.  Most  of  us,  if 
we  applied  the  same  rule  of  common  sense  to  the  basic 
law  that  we  do  to  everything  else  in  our  lives  (with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  love  and  religion)  would  have  to 
concede  that  the  55  young  men  (average  age,  40,  though 
Franklin  was  82)  who  made  a  fairly  good  Constitution  for 
4,000,000  people  in  1787  cannot  reasonably  be  allowed  to 
govern  nearly  130,000,000  people  in  1936.  They  were  no 
purer  in  heart  than  we  are  today  and  they  were  far  more 
ignorant.  We  might  almost  as  well  send  for  a  delegation  of 
Pitcairn  Islanders  and  let  them  run  the  country. 

Some  truths  are  immutable,  of  course.  Some  principles 
we  want  to  cling  to,  whether  they  are  to  be  described  as 
truth,  or  not.  Some  of  these  truths  and  some  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  in  the  Constitution — mainly  in  the  so-called  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  was  added  to  placate  the  mob.  But 
sticking  to  the  truth  and  revering  principles  does  not  re^ 
quire  that  we  make  the  Constitution  or  the  Court  a  golden 
calf,  before  which  we  fall  down  in  worship.  The  far-from- 
golden  calves  who  insist  on  this  ought  to  be  pastured  with 
the  simple  minded  mammals  who  regard  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  as  a  wicked  heresy. 

We  ought  to  remember,  this  summer  more  than  most 
summers,  that  our  Constitution  was  produced  by  delegates 
who  violated  their  instructions  in  a  revolutionary  manner; 
that  selfish  interests  as  well  as  patriotism  were  amply  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention;  that  five-sixths  of  the  adult  male 
population  had  nothing  to  say,  one  way  or  the  other,  as 
to  the  adoption  of  the  new  form  of  government;  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  no  explicit  mandate  to  pass  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  laws;  that  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  are 
so  general  that  they  can  be,  and  have  repeatedly  been,  in- 
terpreted  in  mutually  inconsistent  ways;  and  that,  despite 
the  pretence  that  the  judges  merely  check  the  laws  against 
the  Constitution,  their  own  records  prove  that  they  check 
them,  at  best,  against  their  philosophy,  at  worst  against 
their  prejudices. 

These  facts  do  not  condemn  Constitution  and  Court  as 
bad  things.  Just  as  damning  remarks  could  be  made  about 
the  automobile,  the  radio  and  the  motion  picture,  which, 
with  all  their  defects,  we  use  but  do  not  revere.  There  is 
no  more  reason  for  revering  the  Founding  Fathers  than  for 
revering  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  no  more  reason  for 
worshipping  the  Constitution  than  for  worshipping  the 
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unabridged  dictionary.  We 
seem  to  have  needed  the 
Fathers  of  1787  and  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  of 

1936,  and  modern  journalism  and  literature  would  be  diffi- 
cult without  a  dictionary.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  keep  our  shirts  on  in  dealing  with  all  these 
conveniences. 

Secretary  Wallace  gets  the  Constitution  out,  worries  it, 
buries  it,  then  comes  back  and  digs  it  up  again.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  him  to  show  that  the  country  the  great  document 
was  tailored  to  fit  isn't  the  country  that  five  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  trying  to  make  wear 
it  —  or  wear  what  they  insist  it  is.  What  was  commerce  in 
1787?  Mostly  it  was  sea-borne:  it  cost  more  to  ship  goods 
seventy-five  miles  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  to  Phila- 
delphia, than  to  send  them  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool. 
Farmers  in  Western  Pennsylvania  could  not  get  their  corn 
to  market  as  corn:  they  had  to  condense  it  into  whiskey,  and 
they  naturally  rebelled  when  the  federal  government  clapped 
an  excise  tax  on  this  liquid  cereal.  What  were  cities  in 
1787?  They  were  warts  on  an  agricultural  landscape,  hous- 
ing five  percent  of  the  population.  What  was  industry? 
Almost  as  limited,  almost  as  local,  as  when  the  Indians 
traded  Lake  Superior  copper  up  and  down  the  continent. 
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what  was  democracy  in  1787?  A  dream  yet  to  be 
realized.  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Lincoln  had  to  come  and 
go  before  manhood  suffrage  for  the  white  race  was  assured; 
suffrage  for  women  was  delayed  into  our  own  generation; 
the  Negro  in  many  parts  of  the  South  is  not  yet  en- 
franchised. Democracy  grew  to  manhood  long  after  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  Constitution  had  to  be 
stretched  to  let  it  in.  Secretary  Wallace  asks,  "Whose  Con- 
stitution?" There  can  be  no  question  whose  Constitution  it 
originally  was.  It  was  the  Constitution  of  the  rich  and  well- 
born, with  the  poor  and  the  imperfectly-born  (I  suppose 
that  is  what  Hamilton  meant)  sharing  only  in  a  negative 
way  through  the  protections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

What  happened?  The  poor  and  the  anonymous  gradually 
made  the  government  more  and  more  their  government,  the 
Constitution  more  and  more  their  Constitution.  "Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people"  began 
to  have  some  meaning.  Hamilton's  crowd  saw  that  their 
power  would  slip  if  this  tendency  continued.  They  therefore 
began  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  of  the  amendments  originally  intended  to  protect  the 
freed  slaves.  They  found  rich  pickings.  That  artificial  per-. 
son,  the  corporation,  turned  out  to  have  rights  by  which  it, 
too,  could  be  protected  from  slavery.  The  corporation  loaded 
the  dice  against  the  farmer  and  the  laborer,  who  continued, 
despite  farm  cooperatives  and  unions,  to  make  individual 
bargains. 

Secretary  Wallace  gives  the  corporate  form  of  organiza- 
tion credit  for  getting  things  done:  "As  a  means  of  rapidly 
establishing  the  machinery  of  production  in  virgin  country," 
he  concedes,  "there  is  certainly  no  parallel  for  it  in  all 
history."  But  the  corporation,  ostensibly  preserving,  extend- 
ing and  implementing  private  ownership,  has  actually  dis- 
possessed an  increasing  proportion  of  the  American  people 
from  the  control  of  their  own  economic  machinery.  The 
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courts,  interpreting  for  their  benefit  rights  and  privileges 
extended  to  farmers  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  have  aided 
them.  The  Constitution  has  been  made  their  ally.  And  the 
question  must  arise  whether  it  is  not  time  to  do  something 
to  the  letter  of  the  basic  law  in  order  to  preserve  its  spirit. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  constitu- 
tional issue  in  this  country:  there  have  been  conflicts  between 
sections,  groups  and  interests,  which  is  something  quite, 
quite  different.  The  Constitution  has  played  the  part  of  a 
mother  hen:  one  side  or  the  other — in  latter  years  the  side 
which  could  afford  to  spend  the  most  for  legal  advice — < 
has  scuttled  under  its  protecting  feathers  when  danger 
threatened.  It  has  been  the  refuge,  not  the  principle,  that 
has  mattered.  State's  rights  were  at  first  the  recourse  of 
democratic  forces  which  justly  feared  Alexander  Hamilton's 
intentions;  then  the  slave  owners  found  a  use  for  them; 
now  the  Hamilton  gang  are  digging  in  behind  them. 

There  has  never  been  more  than  one  major  issue  in  Amer- 
ican history,  and  that  has  been  whether  or  not  this  nation 
should  be  a  democracy.  Jefferson  and  Tom  Paine  said  yes; 
Hamilton  and  the  Adamses  said  no;  Jackson  and  Lincoln 
said  yes — the  reader  can  finish  the  list  for  himself.  The 
Supreme  Court,  by  its  assumption  of  power  to  veto  legisla- 
tion (let  the  reader  note  that  at  one  and  the  same  session 
it  has  upheld  state's  rights  by  quashing  federal  laws  and 
then  has  smashed  state's  rights  by  nullifying  an  act  of  the 
New  Yorjc  State  Legislature)  has  always  resisted  anything 
like  pure  democracy. 

We  may  not  want  pure  democracy.  We  may  not  want  to 
decide  by  popular  vote  whether  we  shall  control  the  lower 
Mississippi  by  levees  and  spillways  or  by  a  series  of  head- 
water dams  and  reservoirs.  Most  technical  questions  we  will 
want  to  delegate,  perhaps.  But  we  probably  want  more 
democracy  than  strict  interpretation  of  our  national  law 
will  give  us.  Secretary  Wallace  believes  that  "solution  of  our 
present  problems  will  eventually  require  a  new  kind  of 
statecraft  as  effective  in  the  economic  field  as  was  the  state- 
craft of  Madison,  Hamilton  and  the  others  in  the  more 
purely  political  field."  He  hopes  that  "such  action  can  be 
taken  as  bloodlessly  as  the  Constitution  was  enacted  and 
that  the  handiwork  will  be  as  enduring."  After  all,  why 
not?  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  more  foolish 
or  more  knavish  than  our  great-grandfathers. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  World 
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^"'URIOUS  as  this  may  seem,  the  demand  for  reading 
V-*  matter  on  the  Far  East  is  still  far  from  being  met. 
Pearl  Buck's  novels  and  Lin  Yutang's  essays  on  China,  for 
example,  have  only  whetted  the  appetite  for  more.  Even  the 
colorful  procession  of  new  books  which  these  "best  sellers" 
•  have  started  flowing  leaves  unanswered  many  questions 
which  are  asked.  Women's  clubs  want  to  know  where  they 
can  find  in  handy  form  information  on  American  stakes 
in  the  Far  East.  School  teachers  and  librarians  have  trouble 
in  finding  selections,  suitable  for  juvenile  readers,  on  con- 
temporary life  in  China  and  Japan  that  will  eke  out  the  too 
meager  data  in  the  textbooks.  International  institutes  have 
learned  to  look  for  the  causes  of  international  strife  in  the 
internal  conditions  of  countries. 

These  many  demands  for  knowledge  can  be  met  only  by  a 
literature  diversified  in  treatment  as  well  as  in  subject  mat- 
ter. It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  note  the  scope  and  limita- 
tions of  the  various  offerings  before  us.  Take,  for  example, 


Laloy 's  travel  book.  French  authors  specialize  in  this  form 
of  writing  about  the  Far  East  which  permits  of  loosely 
related  observations  and  consciously  subjective  apprecia- 
tions. There  are  few  recent  books  by  Frenchmen  which  at- 
tempt to  give  an  inclusive  picture  of  the  political  problems 
of  western  Asia.  (Among  these,  Roger  Levy's  Extreme- 
Orient  et  Pacifique,  Armand  Colin,  Paris,  1935,  is  probably 
the  most  informative.) 

M.  Laloy's  contacts  are  all  at  the  top  of  society,  with  dip- 
lomats, scholars,  and  artists  of  established  reputation.  The 
picture  of  China  which  results  from  his  travel  notes,  there- 
fore, resembles  more  the  flower-scented  pages  of  Nora  Wain 
(The  House  of  Exile)  than  the  more  pungent  ones  of  Pearl 
Buck.  No  Chinese  beggar  has  ever  held  out  a  hand  for  alms 
to  him  in  the  street.  He  regards  with  equal  indulgence  of- 
ficial graft,  opium,  revolutionary  sentiment,  and  dictatorial 
ruthlessness — provided  the  accompanying  circumstances  do 
not  offend  his  sense  of  good  taste. 

Such  a  book  has  its  value;  it  has  realism  of  a  sort;  for  the 
scholar  and  poet  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  kindred  spirits 
in  China,  and  his  sensitiveness  to  the  values  cherished  by 
the  old  cultural  aristocracy  helps  to  correct  too  one-sided  a 
preoccupation  with  the  ills  and  problems  in  most  of  the  con- 
temporary literature  about  China. 

VERY  different  in  tone  and  purpose  is  Gerald  Yorke's 
China  Changes.  Like  the  Frenchman  he  intersperses  an 
account  of  his  travels  with  more  connected  descriptions  of 
particular  phases  of  Chinese  life  and  thought;  and  he  also  is 
drawn  to  the  classics  and  quotes  with  aptness  from  that 
treasure  of  practical  wisdom  which  not  only  makes  up  a 
large  part  of  Chinese  literature  but  is  in  current  circulation 
among  the  people. 

The  author  went  out,  a.s  a  correspondent  for  Reuters,  to 
get  the  facts  about  some  of  the  most  obscure  happenings  in 
China  today.  Thus  he  reported  the  war  in  Jehol,  the  war: 
against  the  Communists  in  Kiangsi,  the  uprising  in  Fukien, 
and  the  progress  of  the  government's  much  advertised  work 
for  flood  control  and  for  rural  reconstruction.  Between  these 
exacting  travels,  he  also  studied  at  first  hand  Buddhist 
meditational  practices  and  everything  he  could  learn  about 
the  condition  of  the  people. 

His  treatment  of  all  these  subjects  is  simple  and  honest. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  have  more  information  about  the 
workings  of  Chinese  communism,  for  instance,  than  any 
person  who  intends  to  go  on  living  in  Nationalist  China 
can  have.  Yet  what  he  has  found  out  squares  with  other 
reliable  information.  His  style  is  at  times  as  witty  as  that 
of  any  columnist;  but  he  does  not  seek  the  grotesque  or  the 
laughable  in  China  for  its  own  sake.  His  concern  with  the 
country's  ills  and  problems  is  serious;  and  those  who  do  not 
like  the  vocabulary  and  the  statistics  of  more  important 
works  on  contemporary  China  will  in  this  book  find  an  in- 
troduction which,  easy  to  read,  is  also  responsible  and  ade- 
quate. In  fact,  the  sureness  is  surprising  with  which  this 
young  author  hits  the  main  causes  of  China's  present  distress 
and  characterizes  the  major  forces  for  good  and  evil.  It  is  a 
book  to  be  warmly  recommended. 

The  literature  of  retired  naval  officers  is  much  the  same 
the  world  over.  Lieutenant-Commander  Ishimaru's  compari- 
son of  Japanese  and  British  chances  in  a  Pacific  war  is  a'n 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  measurable  factors  in  such  a  con- 
test. Strategic  considerations  here  are  limited  to  technical 
requirements  and  only  those  economic  and  psychological 
ones  which  are  directly  related  to  them.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  Britain  cannot  win;  and  he  appeals  to  the  west- 
ern world  to  make  room  for  Japan — and  thus  preserve  peace 
in  the  Pacific. 

One  only  wishes  that  the  strategists  would  fight  out  their 
wars  thus  on  paper  and  let  the  rest  of  us  get  on  with  our 
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ork.  A  different  war  is  the  subject  of  the  heavily  docu- 
icnted  book  by  the  two  Russians,  O.  Tanin  and  E.  Yohan, 
>ho  prove  that  Japan  cannot  win  the  planned  war  against 
ie  Soviet  Union.  Here  also  the  effectiveness  of  the  argu- 
icnt  rests  largely  in  a  limitation  of  the  field.  The  chances 
l:  possible  combinations  are  merely  suggested;  and  in  this 
'ay  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  next  war  must  end  in  such 
nd  such  a  way.  But  whereas  the  Japanese  author  is  strong 
il  naval  and  weak  on  economic  strategy,  the  Russian 
uthors  have  worked  out  with  immense  industry  and  not  a 

ttle  ingenuity  exactly  why,  with  all  the  perfection  of  her 
cchnical  preparations,  Japan  cannot  possibly  support  any- 
liing  more  than  a  few  months  of  war,  and  why  her  hope  of 
«ing  able  to  delimit  both  the  area  and  the  time  of  the  actual 

Miflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  illusory. 

They  show  that  Japan  is  lacking  in  many  of  the  requisites 

f  sustained  warfare:  the  heavy  industries  are  not  sufficiently 
leveloped;  there  is  not  enough  trained  labor  to  serve  both 
Stars  and  Vulcan,  the  export  industries  cannot  readily  be 
xmverted  into  war  industries;  any  possible  storing  up  of 
^'ar  supplies,  raw  materials,  food,  and  fuel,  cannot  possibly 
te  financed  to  suffice  for  more  than  a  few  weeks;  above  all, 
my  further  strain  on  the  patience  of  the  people — especially 
:he  farmers — which  the  financing  of  active  war  would  nec- 
issitate  would  disrupt  that  thin  crust  of  social  peace  which 
now  so  deceptively  covers  the  conflicts  between  Japan's  na- 
tional-capitalist and  private-capitalist  forces.  In  short,  Japan's 
military  strength  is  superficial:  "The  military  forces  of 
fapanese  imperialism  represent  a  mailed  fist  put  into  action 
by  weak  muscles."  This  book  effectively  supplements  the 
;ame  authors'  Militarism  and  Fascism  in  Japan,  published 
two  years  ago,  which  interprets  the  manifold  relations  be- 


tween the  political  and  the  economic  and  social  organiza- 
tions of  the  Empire. 

It  is  refreshing  to-  return  from  these  speculations  to  the 
conversational  frankness  of  Lady  Ishimoto's  autobiographical 
story.  The  author  is  known  in  America  as  one  of  Japan's 
foremost  feminists  and  as  the  leader  of  the  birth  control 
movement  in  that  country.  Although  the  book  helps  to  in- 
form us  on  these  two  subjects,  its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
panorama  which  it  shows  of  the  whole  social  setting  of  pres- 
ent-day Japan.  There  is  no  other  single  volume  in  English 
that  tells  us  so  much  about  that  most  recent  stage  of  the 
transition  when  the  first  enthusiastic  welcome  for  every- 
thing western  in  the  country's  leading  circles  gave  way  to  a 
reappraisal  of  the  cultural  heritage.  The  author  has  been 
fortunate  in  resolving  in  her  own  person  that  inner  conflict 
which  too  rapid  a  change  has  produced  among  educated 
Japanese  and  which,  on  the  international  stage,  has  caused 
the  tragic  consequence  of  serious  misunderstanding  of  the 
Japanese  spirit.  Without  in  any  way  lessening  the  prevailing 
dislike  for  the  present  reactionary  and  combative  tone  of 
Japan's  official  policy,  a  wide  diffusion  of  this  charming  and 
revealing  book  would  go  far  to  assist  public  opinion  to  a 
sympathetic  understanding  for  the  internal  problems  of  that 
great  nation. 
Institute  on  Pacific  Relations  BRUNO  LASKER 

Men  Rise  Above  Defeat 

EDUCATION  BEFORE  VERDUN,  by  Arnold  Zweig.  Translated  by  Eric 
Sutton.  Viking.  447  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

DAYS  OF  WRATH,  by  Andr6  Malraux.  Translated  by  Haakon  M.  Cheva- 
lier. With  foreword  by  Waldo  Frank.  Random  House.  174  pp.  Price 
$1.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"TT  is  difficult  to  be  a  man,"  Malraux  says  quietly  in  his 
-•-  author's  preface  to  this  short  novel  of  a  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camp,  dedicated  to  German  comrades.  The  sentence 
might  well  stand  as  a  comment  also  on  Arnold  Zweig's 
story  of  Private  Berlin  before  Verdun,  a  further  volume  in 
the  group  of  which  Young  Woman  of  1914  is  an  earlier, 
and  The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa  a  later  link.  Yet  though 
Malraux  and  Zweig  both  are  writing  of  cataclysms  in 
which  humanity  is  all  but  effaced — war  between  nations  and 
war  between  classes — the  effect  of  these  two  books  is  that  of 
victory,  not  defeat.  It  is  difficult  for  men  to  be  men,  but 
possible  even  when  they  are  threatened  by  suffering  worse 
than  annihilation.  For  at  least  some,  the  value  of  life  lies 
in  that  fact. 

Education  Before  Verdun  is  the  story  of  a  "little  man  of 
good  will,"  a  Jew  and  a  writer,  who  had  wanted  only  an 
early  and  honorable  peace  so  he  could  get  back  to  his  wife 
and  his  work.  His  "education"  in  the  waste  land  along  the 
Meuse  included  an  understanding  of  that  terrible  second 
childhood  into  which  soldiers  are  worn  down  by  the  stupid, 
brutal,  all-consuming  machine  of  war.  Days  of  Wrath,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  story  of  a  leader,  Kassner,  who  volun- 
tarily placed  himself  in  the  path  of  imprisonment  and 
torture  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  cause  of  the  comrades  with  whom  he  fought 
the  brown-shirt  rule.  In  the  dungeon  where  he  was  not 
permitted  to  lie  down,  it  was  remembrance  of  their  fellow- 
ship and  of  music,  witnessing  also  the  reach  of  the  human 
spirit,  which  saved  his  sanity. 

Malraux's  brief  book  is  keyed  at  a  high  pitch  of  emotion, 
lit  with  the  imagery  of  a  man's  mind  in  its  struggle  for 
survival.  Zweig's  longer  story  has  a  slower,  more  reflective 
tempo;  in  itself,  it  has  suffered  the  storm  pictured  in  Days 
of  Wrath,  for  the  first  draft  of  the  manuscript  was  confis- 
cated and  the  book  had  to  be  re-dictated  after  the  author's 
expulsion  from  Germany  and  was  concluded  under  the 
handicap  of  his  failing  eyesight,  in  Palestine.  The  two  books 
are  alike  in  that  they  are  the  work  of  men  who  can  face 
the  worst  of  their  times  and  hold  their  minds  and  spirits 
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cfear.  Both  are  novels  of  unusual  literary  power,  but  more 
importantly,  they  are  the  work  of  men  who  can  see  and 
feel  and  share  in  a  holocaust  and  yet  find  in  it  purpose, 
not  despair. 

"A  man's  capacity  for  resistance  is  limited,"  writes  Arnold 
Zweig.  Even  honest  little  Private  Berlin  stole  rolls  for  his 
wife  at  home  from  the  packets  of  badly  needed  food  that 
French  wives  were  trying  to  send  through  to  their  men  in 
the  German  prison  camps.  Even  Kassner,  the  leader,  was 
afraid.  What  matters  is  the  degree  to  which  that  resistance 
can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  suffering  and  fear  in  the 
attempt  to  realize  the  kind  of  world  such  men  as  Berlin  and 
Kassner  want  for  themselves  and  their  fellows.  MARY  Ross 

Before  the  August  of  22  Years  Ago 

THE  EVE  OF  1914,  by  Theodor  Wolff.  Knopf.  655  pp.  Price  $4.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  author,  as  editor  in  chief  of  one  of  the  three  fore- 
most liberal  newspapers  of  pre-War  and  Republican  Ger- 
many, is  a  familiar  figure  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  the 
Germany  of  his  generation.  A  democrat  and  a  pacifist 
always,  he  was  a  constant  critic  of  Hohenzollern  "Prussian- 
ism."  After  the  War  he  was  among  the  men  most  bitterly 
hated  by  those  Germans  whom  defeat  did  not  turn  to 
pacifism.  He  now  gives  his  judgment  on  the  causes  of  the 
catastrophe  of  1914.  We  move  among  the  almost  forgotten 
historic  figures  of  that  time  with  a  dreamlike  feeling:  Are 
we  not  treading  along  the  same  paths,  stumbling  into  the 
same  blind  alleys?  And  yet  it  was  a  stumbling  with  open 
eyes.  The  war  scare  was  as  foremost  in  every  politically 
active  person's  mind  then  as  now — Wolff  makes  this  very 
clear  from  the  deliberations  and  conversations  he  assembles 
out  of  his  own  personal  recollections  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing of  all  available  memoirs.  It  is  a  disheartening  experience 
to  go  over  all  those  details  of  crossroads  missed,  of  leaders 
failing  in  their  service,  to  realize  that  the  acting  forces  are 
still  the  same,  however  different  the  present  personalities 
and  combinations  of  forces.  From  close  range,  Wolff  does 
not  see  the  world  forces  so  clearly  as  the  individual  diplomats 
with  whom  he  used  to  mingle.  He  judges  them  harshly: 

"It  was  not  Fate,  whom  no  man  can  withstand,  that  held 
the  shares  ready.  The  bringers  of  evil  were  folly,  arrogance, 
stupidity  and  the  gambler's  mania.  The  fates  were  ...  a 
selected  company  whose  names  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
government  decrees,  in  the  official  calendars  .  .  .  ." 

This  is  a  point  of  view  defensible  in  a  diplomatic  history 
of  the  years  before  1914,  and  Wolff  decidedly  deserves  the 
merit  of  having  written  one  of  the  most  readable,  compre- 
hensive and  informative  ones.  But  it  leaves  us  with  the 
feeling  that  the  roots  of  the  matter  remain  somewhere  be- 
neath all  this.  The  main  reason  why  Wolff  does  not  seem 
to  reach  down  to  these  roots  lies  close,  perhaps,  to  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  War  itself:  This  well  informed  Ger- 
man journalist,  like  the  German  diplomats  and  statesmen 
in  1914,  does  not  seem  adequately  aware  of  the  social  forces 
in  Austria  Hungary.  He  speaks  impressively  of  the  crowd 
of  gambling  aristocrats  at  the  court  of  Francis  Joseph  who 
— in  a  diplomatic  impasse — deliberately  decided  on  war, 
dragging  unwilling,  but  unwary  Germany  into  the  abyss. 
There  is  certainly  more  truth  in  this  picture  than  in  the 
fable  of  the  diabolic  German  aggression.  But  the  murder  at 
Serajevo  was  more  than  a  diplomatic  impasse  for  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy.  It  revealed  as  in  a  flashlight  that  repressed 
nationalistic  ideals  in  the  more  unfortunate  states  of  eastern 
Europe  would  disrupt  the  Empire  if  no  effort  were  made 
to  master  them.  Today  again  Europe  faces  repressed  nation- 
alism of  the  same  brand.  And  today  again  as  in  1914  we 
have  to  beware  most  of  those  nations  and  those  men  who 
have  nothing  to  lose,  because  the  clash  of  their  aspirations 
with  reality  is  desperate.  TONI  STOLPER 


A  Study  of  Life  Insurance 

LIFE    INSURANCE:    A    CRITICAL    EXAMINATION,    by   Edward    Bern 
Harper.  192  pp.   Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

EDWARD  BERMAN  presents  and  discusses  the  sign 
cance  of  figures  and  other  data  relative  to  ordim 
life  insurance,  industrial  life  insurance,  and  life  insurai 
sold  by  savings  banks  under  the  celebrated  Massachust 
statute  sponsored  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  enacted  twen 
nine  years  ago  over  the  resounding  protests  of  the  insurai 
companies.  The  information  presented  pertains  primarily 
the  net  cost  of  insurance  and  to  policy  provisions.  Dr.  Berm 
concludes — as  any  unbiased  person  who  studies  the  matei 
must  conclude — that  industrial  insurance  does  more  hai 
than  good  to  the  working  class,  that  to  an  unwarrant 
extent  ordinary  life  insurance,  as  sold  by  the  compani 
falls  short  of  accomplishing  its  purpose,  that  reforms  •< 
needed,  and  that  no  reform  would  be  more  salutary  th 
the  adoption,  by  states  other  than  Massachusetts,  of  savir 
bank  life  insurance  legislation. 

Apologists  for  the  life  insurance  companies  maintain  w 
some  color  of  justice  that  the  recent  wave  of  adverse  cr: 
cism  of  the  companies'  practices  is  producing  a  great  d< 
more  heat  than  light.  The  present  volume,  thanks  to 
author's  scholarly  objectivity  and  gift  for  lucid  expositk 
furnishes  much  valuable  light  and  at  no  time  exceeds  t 
proper  bounds  of  critical  restraint. 

One  who  wishes  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  argument  rn 
consider,  in  connection  with  this  book,  J.  B.  Maclean's  let1 
to  Dr.  Berman,  published  in  the  June  5  issue  of  the  Eastt 
Underwriter.  WILLIAM  L.  GROSSM 

Straddling  Two  Worlds 

MODERN  MAN,  HIS  BELIEF  AND  BEHAVIOR,  by  Harvey  Fer& 
son.  Knopf.  331   pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  our  failure  to  harmonize  what  we  believe  with  wh 
we  do,  Mr.  Fergusson  sees  the  chief  cause  of  the  CO' 
fusion  in  our  world  today.  From  medieval  Christianity  ' 
inherited  what  he  terms  "the  illusion  of  choice,"  to  which 
devotes  more  than  half  of  his  book  and  which  he  hoi 
responsible  for  "two  of  the  most  disturbing  and  wastei 
emotions  in  modern  life — remorse  and  indignation." 

Primitive  man  was  not  free  and  never  imagined  that 
was.  His  environment  was  stable,  his  life  bounded  by  rig 
taboos  whose  validity  he  never  questioned.  Even  far  beyoi 
the  Middle  Ages  conditions  of  life  were  relatively  fixed.  B1 
modern  man  is  faced  by  social  change  so  rapid  that  "he- 
born  in  one  world  and  dies  in  another."  Because  habit  giv 
one  a  feeling  of  security,  conventions  and  institutions  a 
still  the  real  gods  of  society.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  "eve 
man  reserves  a  secret  place  in  his  being  for  the  worship 
another  god — the  god  of  spontaneity  and  growth — ofti 
known  as  a  devil,"  and  it  is  to  this  devil-god  that  he  urg 
our  allegiance. 

The  author  finds  our  world  peopled  largely  by  two  type 
the  automaton  or  conventional  man,  and  the  neurotic  wl 
"cowers  in  terror  before  the  results  of  his  own  creative  enerj 
and  turns  incessantly  back  to  the  past  for  refuge  and  cor 
fort."  In  the  minority  is  the  sane  and  healthy  individu 
who  has  learned  "the  ethic  of  balance" — the  resolution  of  h 
inner  conflict  by  giving  equal  and  alternate  play  to  the  o 
posing  impulses  of  his  nature. 

The  book  is  packed  with  ideas  not  always  very  logical/ 
worked  out.  It  is  unfortunate  too  that  the  author's  som 
what  didactic  and  humorless  style  makes  the  spontaneity  ft: 
which  he  pleads  sound  rather  desperately  purposeful.  Argi 
ing  that  the  hope  of  modern  man  lies  in  "the  growth  of  cot 
sciousness"  or  the  integration  of  belief  with  behavior,  he  ii 
tends,  I  imagine,  much  the  same  thing,  expressed  so  su.i 
cinctly  some  2400  years  ago  by  Pindar:  "Let  us  find  01 
what  we  are,  and  become  it."  MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M.E 
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NE  AT  WORK,  by  Margaret  Doane  Fayerweather.  Illustrated  by 
uth  King.  McBride.  289  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TH  this  continuation  of  her  well-known  stories  of 
ne  Fenton,  Mrs.  Fayerweather  carries  her  girl  abroad 
1  into  the  machinations  of  the  armament  ring.  A 
>d  story  well  told,  and  useful  because  it  may  give  youth- 
readers  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  forces  that  keep  wars 
ng.  Both  characters  and  action  are  well  handled,  in  an 
usual  and  ingenious  plot. 

E  STORY  OF  CONGRESS  1789-1935,  by  Ernest  Sutherland  Bates, 
trper.  468  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HANDIER  compendium  of  information  on  both  houses  of 
ngress,  1789-1935,  could  not  be  imagined.  This  book  is 
n  with  the  drama  of  great  causes  and  great  personalities, 
terms  which  the  layman,  none  too  well  grounded  in  his- 
y,  can  understand.  Great  debates  appear  as  more  than 
ensic  duels — they  clarify  the  constant  conflict  within  a 
nocarcy,  the  clash  between  the  farms  and  the  cities,  be- 
een  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  New  Dealers  and 
d  Guard. 

OTS  OF  AMERICA,  by  Charles  Morrow  Wilson.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
16  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

i.  WILSON  knocked  about  talking  to  folks,  and  gathered 
harming  gallery  of  typical  Americans.  He  is  annoyed  by 
way  the  government  nowadays  is  trying  to  raise  the 
el  of  life  and  spoil  the  primitive  flavor  of  such  benighted 
as  as  the  Ozarks;  it  is  therefore  surprising  to  see  that  he 
illustrated  his  chapters  with  so  many  photographs  taken 
the   Resettlement   Administration,  an   outfit   which   he 
ms  to  abominate. 

If  SON  OCCOM:  THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  INDIAN  PREACHER,  by  Harold 
lodgett.  Dartmouth  College  Publication.  230  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid 
:  Survey  Graphic. 

D  in  the  Dartmouth  College  Manuscript  Series,  this 
deals  with  the  pious  Indian  who  went  to  England  to 
:t  a  Bushell  of  Money  for  the  School,"  and  is  a  fine  addi- 
n  to  the  literature  of  Hanover's  periphery,  old  New 
gland.  It  abounds  in  sidelights  on  eighteenth  century 
id  raising  and  philanthropy. 


STEEL:   1936 

(Continued  jrom  page  456) 


Coercion  and  Intimidation 

''HE  nature  of  *e  "disturbing  indications"  referred  to 
by  the  Institute  that  the  union  organizers  will  employ 
wrcion  and  intimidation"  are  unknown  to  me.  Questions 
ected  to  steel  officials  have  brought  me  nothing  to  sup- 
rt  the  charge.  The  leaders  of  the  drive,  I  am  told,  are 
idicals."  There  was  violence  during  the  Portsmouth  strike, 
rsonnel  men  who  have  "sources  from  which  they  obtain 
ormation"  say  they  have  been  told  that  organizers  are 
•eatening  steel  workers  with  personal  violence  if  they  do 
t  join.  It  is  all  very  similar  to  the  charge  of  revolution 
it  was  raised  in  1919. 

Mevertheless,  I  share  with  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  the 
that  coercion,  intimidation  and  violence  may  be  a  fea- 
re  of  the  organization  campaign.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
V  system  which  has  been  a  known  characteristic  of  steel 
tnpany  policy  for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  I  was 
d  last  January,  in  an  interview  which  I  duly  reported  in 
e  Survey  Graphic  for  February,  that  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo- 
tion  had  abandoned  espionage  of  employes.  Nevertheless, 
orn  testimony  was  presented  in  April  at  a  hearing  before 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
the  U.  S.  Senate  indicating  that  the  practice  had  not  been 
andoned.  Two  steel  workers,  one  from  the  Pittsburgh 


district  and  the  other  from  Chicago,  both  of  them  company 
union  representatives,  testified  that  they  had  been  ap- 
proached by  a  man  who  said  he  was  a  representative  of  a 
group  of  stockholders  in  New  York,  who  asked  them  to 
make  periodical  reports  on  a  salary  basis  about  the  point 
of  view  of  the  workers,  what  went  on  at  committee  meet- 
ings, etc.  One  of  them,  after  consulting  friends,  accepted 
the  offer  and  made  innocuous  reports  for  several  weeks, 
until  he  was  able  to  identify  his  employer  as  an  executive 
of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  The  Pittsburgher  used  the  money 
he  had  thus  "earned"  to  pay  the  expenses  of  both  steel  men 
to  Washington  where  they  gave  their  testimony. 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  the  Steel  Institute  that  the 
industry  would  "use  its  resources  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to 
protect  its  employes,"  Lewis,  in  his  radio  address,  said: 

"The  statement  of  the  Institute  is  an  open  warning  to 
representatives  of  recognized  and  firmly  established  labor 
unions  that  if  by  any  legal  and  peaceful  methods,  public 
meetings,  personal  solicitations,  or  otherwise,  they  are  so 
bold  as  to  attempt  to  persuade  steel  workers  to  become  mem- 
bers of  recognized,  standard  labor  unions,  the  brutal  and 
ruthless  forces  of  the  steel  oligarchy  will  be  unloosed  against 
them. 

"From  bitter  experience  we  know  what  this  means.  It 
means  that  meetings  of  steel  employes  will  be  disrupted  by 
thugs  and  hoodlums  employed  by  the  steel  corporations;  that 
the  organizers  themselves  will  be  brutally  beaten;  that  the 
police  and  judicial  authorities  of  steel  manufacturing  com- 
munities, who  are  designated  and  dominated  by  the  steel 
companies,  will  be  used  to  arrest  labor  union  organizers,  to 
imprison  them  on  false  charges,  to  maltreat  them  cruelly 
while  imprisoned,  and  in  many  cases  forcibly  to  drive  them 
from  the  community." 

However  exaggerated  this  statement  may  seem,  it  is  not 
an  overstatement  of  the  possibilities,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  past.  It  is  a  familiar  picture  to  anyone  who  has  had  per- 
sonal touch  with  labor  policies  in  steel  during  the  last  25 
years.* 

As  to  the  more  recent  past,  we  may  turn  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  which  has  had  occasion  recently  to 
review  the  discharge  of  ten  union  men  by  Jones  and  Laugh- 
lin.  It  states  that  the  1934  efforts  ro  organize  the  plant  "were 
countered  by  systematic  terror." 

"Officers  of  the  union  and  organizers  who  came  into  Ali- 
quippa  were  followed  about  by  the  private  police  of  the 
respondent — the  'J-  &  L.  Police.'  The  more  important  union 
officers  were  honored  by  the  respondent  with  permanent 
shadows  and  were  followed  even  into  the  neighboring  town 
of  Ambridge  where  they  carried  on  their  activities  because 
of  the  difficult  situation  in  Aliquippa.  The  house  of  Gerst- 
ner,  the  financial  secretary,  at  which  an  organization  meet- 
ing had  been  held,  was  surrounded  day  and  night  by  the  J. 
&  L.  Police,  and  the  employment  agent  of  the  respondent 
sat  near  Gerstner's  doorway  noting  down  the  names  of  those 
who  entered  the  house.  Persons  coming  out  of  the  house 
were  questioned.  Some  were  mysteriously  beaten  and  hit 
on  the  head  while  walking  in  the  streets." 

Nevertheless  the  union  movement  continued  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  discharge  in  late  1935  and  early  1936  of  the  ten 
active  union  men  who  appealed  to  the  board  for  protection. 

*  See  the  report  on  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Strike  of  1910  by  Ethelbert 
Stewart,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Labor;  the  1911  Report  on  Conditions  of 
Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  by  Basil  Manley,  published  as 
a  Senate  Document;  the  Interchurch  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  (of  1919); 
the  recent  report  of  Senator  Nye's  Committee  to  investigate  the  munitions 
industry;  testimony  before  Senator  LaFollette's  Committee  to  investigate 
industrial  spying;  still  more  recent:  Davis,  Labor  and  Steel;  O'Connor, 
Steel  Dictator;  and  many  articles  in  the  Survey  during  the  last  quarter 
century,  as  well  as  the  volumes  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey. 
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In  summing  up  the  case  the  Board  characterizes  the  action 
of  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Company  as  follows: 

"The  initial  attempts  of  the  union  to  organize  in  1934 
were  met  by  violent  terroristic  action.  The  coming  of  the 
State  Police  made  such  action  more  difficult.  The  advent  of 
NIRA  gave  a  fillip  to  organization.  But  immediately  after 
the  invalidation  of  NIRA  the  respondent  began  anew  its 
campaign,  this  time  in  a  more  subtle  form.  Great  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  union  members  to  make  them  vote 
under  the  employe  representation  plan.  This  was  relatively 
unsuccessful.  Foremen  and  supervisors  of  the  respondent 
vilified  the  union,  made  the  union  leaders  continuously 
conscious  of  the  respondent's  active  hostility. 

"Then,  in  July  1935,  scarcely  a  month  after  the  invali- 
dation of  NIRA  and  just  shortly  after  the  employe  repre- 
sentation elections,  the  president  of  the  union,  his  half- 
brother,  and  the  vice-president  were  discharged.  There  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  discharges,  all  of  men  active  and  vigorous 
in  pursuit  of  the  union's  aims.  Three  of  them  were  officers, 
others  had  special  qualities  as  leaders  of  particular  groups — 
Brandy,  the  Italian;  Boyer,  the  Negro.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  pattern  is  the  same.  The  victim  is  an  old  employe — the 
least  length  of  service  seems  to  have  been  six  years,  the 
longest  26  years.  During  his  entire  employment  he  has 
served  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  respondent.  Then 
suddenly  with  seeming  caprice  he  is  discharged  for  a  rou- 
tine fault  or  omission,  to  which,  normally,  slight  penalty  or 
no  penalty  attaches."* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  strike  excitement 
of  1934,  a  Scripps-Howard  editor  was  arrested  in  Gary  by 
mill  police.  According  to  a  U.  P.  dispatch  dated  July  13, 
police  in  mill  towns  near  Pittsburgh  are  similarly  active 
now.  Two  men  representing  Time  and  Fortune  magazines 
who  were  taking  pictures  of  men  returning  from  work 
were  arrested  and  held  for  an  hour  in  McKeesport.  Later, 
in  Aliquippa,  they  were  taken  to  police  headquarters  where 
a  policeman  said,  "You  should  have  known  this  was  one  of 
the  'tightest'  towns  in  the  district." 

Whether  these  terroristic  policies  will  be  the  ones  followed 
by  all  the  steel  companies  during  the  present  organizing 
campaign  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  will  be  a  single  policy,  nor  that  the  individual 
companies  will  delegate  all  authority  to  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  Each  company  will  doubtless  decide  for  itself  what 
its  tactics  are  to  be. 

Last  fall  I  thought  I  found  a  more  enlightened  sentiment 
among  some  of  the  steel  executives  than  that  of  1892  and 
1919.  If  I  was  right  in  this  it  may  be  that  there  will  be  in 
the  months  ahead  less  of  terror  and  more  of  reason  than  in 
previous  organizing  drives.  But  as  the  tension  of  the  cam- 
paign increases  it  may  become  more  difficult  for  enlighten- 
ment to  survive.  The  revelations  with  respect  to  spying  and 
the  uncompromising  character  of  the  Institute  statement  are 
not  very  reassuring. 

CIO    vs.    A  F  of  L 

At  the  outset  of  this  article  reference  was  made  to  certain 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  Committee  for  Industrial 
Organization  and  the  A  F  of  L.  This  controversy  and  the 
drive  to  organize  the  steel  workers  being  in  a  sense  inter- 
woven, much  speculation  has  arisen,  followed  by  some  mis- 
leading inferences.  The  editor  of  the  financial  section  of  the 
New  York  Times,  for  example,  reports  that  "the  market" 
breathes  easier  now  that  it  understands  that  what  at  first 


appeared  to  be  a  genuine  movement  to  organize  the  stet 
industry,  is  in  reality  a  case  of  "labor  union  politics,  designe 
to  coerce  the  White  House  into  supporting  a  rebellious  m 
nority  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor."  It  is  a  ma 
flash  in  the  pan,  and  the  "Federation's  officers  announced  ; 
once  that  the  insurgent  members  would  be  disciplined  sun 
marily."  Which  shows  that  another  shoemaker  has  deserte 
his  last. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  adequate  discussion  of  th: 
matter.  The  controversy  between  the  industrial  and  the  crai 
unionists  within  the  Federation  of  Labor  goes  back  at  lea; 
thirty-five  years,  and  has  led  at  times  to  bitter  controvers1 
The  issue  was  debated  vigorously  at  the  1934  convention  an 
a  compromise  resolution  was  adopted.  At  the  1935  convei 
tion  John  L.  Lewis  and  others  charged  that  the  spirit  of  th 
1934  resolution  had  been  disregarded  by  the  executive  coin 
cil  of  the  Federation.  A  forthright  declaration  in  favor  c 
disregarding  the  claims  of  the  craft  unions  in  the  mass  pr< 
duction  industries,  and  organizing  the  workers  in  autt 
mobiles,  rubber,  steel,  etc.,  in  single  industrial  unions,  wa 
defeated  after  a  bitter  debate  by  a  vote  of  about  3  to  < 
About  a  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  th 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  was  formed,  consis 
ing  at  the  outset  of  eight  unions,  the  most  important  bein 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  with  more  than  400,000  men. 
bers,  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  with  225,000  an 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  with  150,000.  It  ar 
nounced  that  its  purpose  was  to  organize  the  mass  produt 
tion  industries  in  industrial  unions. 

The  Federation  has  manifested  concern  about  the  nor 
union  status  of  the  steel  workers  ever  since  the  organizatio' 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  in  1901.  Its  decision,  registere- 
in  1934,  to  launch  an  organization  campaign  in  steel  wa 
similar  in  purpose  to  others  that  had  been  adopted  before 
In  1935  the  executive  council  reported  that  no  progress 
been  made  because  of  dissension  within  the  ranks  of  th 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Worker: 
This  had  been  ironed  out  and  the  council  was  now  prepare 
to  act. 

There  followed  an  effort  to  woo  the  Amalgamated  Assc 
ciation.  The  Federation  asked  it  to  accept  a  plan  that  woul< 
involve  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  era! 
unions  in  the  industry—  machinists,  electrical  workers,  brick 
layers,  etc.  The  CIO  offered  to  lead  in  the  organizing  can: 
paign  if  the  Amalgamated  would  assert  its  jurisdiction  (al 
ready  conceded,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  its  charter  from  th 
A  F  of  L)  over  the  whole  industry.  Both  groups  offered  t 
raise  large  sums  to  assist  the  drive.  The  Amalgamated  finall 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  CIO.  The  A  F  of  L  officials  there 
upon  withdrew  from  any  part  in  the  campaign  to  organic 
steel  and  charged  the  CIO  with  attempting  to  disrupt  th 
Federation. 


*  The  order  of  the  Board  to  reinstate  the  ten  men  having  been  disre- 
garded, the  Board  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  District.  That  court  held  on  June  15,  that  the  order  transcended  the 
power  of  the  Board,  since  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Company  was 
said  not  to  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  On  July  6th  the  Board 
petitioned  for  a  re-hearing  of  the  case. 


then  is  the  setting  for  what  may  become  a  moYC 
-L  ment  of  outstanding  importance  in  politics  as  well  as  ii 
industry.  Here  is  the  cast  of  characters  of  the  drama: 

The  steel  companies;  the  company  unions;  the  sheriffs 
the  burgesses  and  other  local  officials  of  the  steel  towns;  thi 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization;  the  A  F  of  L;  am 
the  governments  both  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation.  Th< 
federal  government  appears  in  a  role  it  never  had  attemptec 
to  play  until  the  adoption  of  the  Recovery  Act.  It  remain: 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  it  may  be  permitted  to  play  it 
Before  the  present  conflict  is  over,  the  Supreme  Court  maj 
have  decided  whether  the  steel  industry  is  a  national  affau 
or  whether  its  far-flung  activities  are  isolated  and  local.  How 
ever  it  is  decided,  and  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  organiz 
ing  campaign,  it  is  certain  that  a  new  and  significant  chap 
ter  is  now  being  written  in  the  history  of  industrial  relations 
in  the  United  States. 
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MIDDLETOWNING  PERIPHERYVILLE 

(Continued  from  page  473) 


The  play  resources  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  rich.  There  is 
ne  Bay  of  Panama,  one  of  the  world's  best  deep-sea  fishing 
rounds.  A  number  of  fine  sea  beaches  offer  swimming  the 
<ar  around.  During  the  four  months  of  dry  season,  auto- 
amping  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Panama  is 
opular.  Extensive  marshes  are  well  stocked  with  water-fowl, 
nd  in  the  jungle  the  deer  are  fairly  plentiful.  Farther  back 
n  the  jungle  are  wild  pigs,  tapir  and  jaguar.  A  considerable 
umber  of  residents  go  into  the  brush  to  collect  insects  or 
rchids.  Speeches  are  few,  except  for  those  of  local  or  visiting 
dentists  before  the  Panama  Canal  Natural  History  Society, 
'he  Canal  library  has  more  than  three  books  per  resident 
ri  its  stacks,  and  they  are  kept  in  circulation. 

Vacations  occupy  a  place  of  importance  known  only  to 

nglo-Saxon  colonizers.  The  Canal  vacation  is  two  months 
i:arly  with  pay.  This  may  be  accumulated  to  be  taken  four 
nonths  every  other  year,  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
cnerally  is  taken.  The  generous  vacation  provisions  are 
nade  in  the  interests  of  health.  A  two-week  period  would 
ot  give  time  for  a  round-trip  to  a  temperate  climate,  and 
visits  to  a  temperate  climate  are  considered  necessary 
o  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  white  men  in  the  tropics.  Most 
£  the  Canal  employes  vacationing  in  the  States  make  the 
rip  between  Cristobal  and  New  York  in  eight  days  on  the 
ners  of  the  government-owned  Panama  Railroad  Line.  As 
icy  pull  away  from  pier  68,  North  River,  for  the  return 
rip,  crowded  with  Zonites  staggering  under  armfuls  of  last 
ninute  purchases  and  dragging  a  child  or  two,  these  ships 
ook  as  if  they  had  been  sired  by  a  suburban  train  and 
ammed  by  a  trans-Atlantic  liner. 

An  automobile  is  owned  by  nearly  every  family  in  the 
>anal  Zone.  The  level  of  wages  is  such  that  keeping  a  car 
s  no  sacrifice  for  most  families.  Many  of  the  Zone  automo- 
iles  are  used  only  for  running  around  town  or  for  leisurely 
vening  rides.  A  speed  limit  of  18  miles  an  hour  in  town  and 
5  in  the  country  is  rather  well-observed. 

In  the  Zone  the  shop  or  office  offers  the  best  means  of  a 
ewcomer's  getting  acquainted.  The  community  is  hos- 
itable,  and  a  newcomer  may  rapidly  become  as  involved  in 
i>cial  activities  as  he  wishes.  Cards  and  dancing  are  the 
opular  amusements;  perhaps  beer  drinking  to  the  strains 
f  a  beer-garden  qrchestra  should  be  added.  Dancing  is 
early  universal,  not  only  among  the  youth  but  also  among 
iieir  elders.  There  are  several  golf  courses  as  well  as  ball 
iclds,  tennis  courts,  and  playsheds.  There  are  no  service 

ubs  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  few  Zone  residents  belong  to 
ic  bi-lingual  Rotaries  of  Panama.  Lodges  are  not  flourish- 
ig.  The  most  vigorous  clubs  are  the  social  clubs,  which  are 
«ated  in  Panama.  The  main  activity  of  these  clubs  is  the 
aturday  night  dance,  where  the  thirsts  generated  by  profuse 
wearing  through  white  linen  dinner  jackets  offer  an  excuse 
i)  consume  many  rum  highballs. 

The  Canal  Zone  seems  more  or  less  a  community  of  in- 
idels.  The  steady  church-goer  is  an  exception,  although  the 
iroportion  of  residents  attending  the  Zone  churches  is  esti- 
( mated  (by  the  pastors)  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  Middle- 
:own.  There  is  very  little  discussion  of  religion.  The  pulpit- 
pounding  revivalists  imported  every  year  or  two  by  the  Bap- 
:ist  church  never  stir  the  community.  Many  of  the  Protestant 
:hurch-goers  attend  Union  Church,  but  there  are  also  con- 
gregations of  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Christian  Scientists 
;n  addition  to  the  Catholics.  Rivalry  between  the  churches 
is  not  evident  in  the  community. 

Sunday  is  for  recreation.  It  is  the  big  night  at  the  Canal 
Zone  movies,  with  adults  predominating  in  the  audiences. 
A.  good  church  worker  (either  Protestant  or  Catholic)  may 


attend  services  in  the  morning,  go  to  the  movies  in  the 
evening  and  after  the  show  drop  in  at  a  beer  garden  for  a 
glass  of  beer  and  a  few  dances. 

The  Canal  Zone  government  has  no  counterpart  in  con- 
tinental United  States.  There  are  no  elected  officials,  all  of 
those  performing  the  usual  municipal  duties  being  part  of 
the  organization  for  running  the  Canal.  The  head  of  all 
Canal  activities,  both  governmental  and  mechanical,  is  the 
governor,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Traditionally  the  governor  always  has  been  a  colonel  in  the 
engineering  corps  of  the  army.  In  practice  the  Canal  ad- 
ministration has  been  nonpartisan.  Freed  from  political  pres- 
sure, the  municipal  court  judges  seem  reluctant  to  use  the 
phrase  "not  guilty."  Of  2830  cases  in  one  year  that  were  not 
passed  on  to  the  district  court,  2359  resulted  in  convictions. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  good  attorneys  in  private 
practice,  the  others  are  in  the  courts  or  hold  legal  positions 
with  the  Canal  organization. 

Although  the  law  fails  to  provide  for  political  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Canal  Zone  residents,  they  have  built  up  an 
effective  political  tool  in  the  shape  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Council,  already  described.  The  officials  of  this  organization 
exert  direct  pressure  on  Congress  by  frequently  sending  to 
Washington  a  lobbyist.  The  influence  of  a  lobbyist  who  rep- 
resents neither  wealth  nor  votes  would  seem  to  be  slight. 
But  the  Canal  Zone  unions  are  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  hence  the  Zone  lobbyist's  efforts  are 
backed  up  by  this  organization's  lobby,  which  does  represent 
votes.  And  there  are  Congressmen  interested  in  doing  right 
even  if  they  have  nothing  to  gain  but  personal  satisfaction. 
Often,  both  the  Metal  Trades  Council  and  the  Canal  ad- 
ministration throw  their  Washington  influence  in  the  same 
direction.  Sometimes,  they  oppose  each  other. 

'"T'HE  difference  in  richness  of  services  supplied  by  the  mu- 
J-  nicipality  in  Middletown  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  is  strik- 
ing. Costs  are  compared  in  the  table  on  page  471.  The 
Zone  figures  given  are  for  the  entire  Canal  Zone  population, 
not  being  confined  to  the  white  civilians,  as  has  been  the 
general  practice  in  this  article.  The  populations  served  are, 
therefore,  roughly  equal. 

There  are  a  number  of  reservations  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  comparing  governmental  costs  in  Middletown 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  In  the  first  place,  although  the  expendi- 
tures here  detailed  are.  for  civil  government  activities,  the 
connection  between  civil  government  and  the  business  of 
running  the  Canal  is  so  close  that  some  expenses  of  the 
former  are  represented  in  the  figures  shown. 

The  most  striking  differences  are,  of  course,  those  in  health 
and  sanitation.  Part  of  this  difference  may  be  charged  to 
maintenance  of  the  Canal  Zone's  bulwarks  against  tropical 
diseases.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  whereas  medicine 
is  a  competitive  industry  in  Middletown  (the  cost  not  appear- 
ing in  the  city  expenditures),  it  is  a  municipal  social  service 
in  the  Zone.  Of  the  $174,579  spent  in  the  Canal  Zone  for 
sanitation,  sewers,  and  so  on,  $109,783  was  expended  princi- 
pally for  disposal  of  sewage  and  control  of  mosquitoes.  Much 
of  this  may  be  charged  to  the  climate.  The  $61,028  for  dis- 
pensaries and  the  $391,264  for  hospitals  represents  the  cost 
of  socialized  medicine.  In  Middletown  the  doctors  sit  idly 
in  their  offices,  while  the  poor  suffer  from  curable  defects. 
The  poorest  resident  of  the  Zone,  including  the  alien  Negro, 
may  have  expert  medical  care. 

The  Canal  Zone,  with  steady  work  and  with  health  service 
free  except  for  reasonable  hospital  charges,  has  few  appeals 
for  charity.  The  principal  charitable  organization  in  the 
Zone  is  the  Red  Cross.  The  officers  of  this  organization  con- 
sider that  it  bears  a  heavy  burden,  and  hence  do  not  make 
the  usual  fifty-fifty  split  of  membership  dues  with  national 
headquarters.  Instead  of  drives  for  subscriptions,  a  raffle  or 
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a  fete  is  the  favorite  means  of  raising  charity  funds. 

Two  bi-lingual  daily  papers  serve  the  Zone.  Both  are  pub- 
lished in  Panama.  One,  owned  by  Panamanians,  is  conserva- 
tive. The  other  is  blatant,  arguing  any  cause  that  promises 
to  help  circulation.  The  blatant  sheet  is  the  more  vital  in 
community  life.  The  letters  to  the  editor  are  numerous  and 
outspoken,  and  seldom  signed.  The  Canal  administration 
and  the  United  States  army  officers  are  vigorously  and  fre- 
quently attacked. 

How  do  Americans  react  to  living  in  so  unorthodox  a 
community?  The  attitude  of  the  Zone  residents  toward  their 
community  is  well  stated  by  Professor  Marshal  E.  Dimock 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  his  volume  "Government 
Operated  Enterprises  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone."  Professor 
Dimock  says: 

"Residents  of  the  Zone  are  proud  of  their  community  life, 
of  their  public  services,  and  of  the  way  in  which  a  naturally 
beautiful  spot  has  been  made  a  show-place  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
There  is  probably  as  much  local  pride  in  the  Canal  Zone 
as  there  is  anywhere  in  the  United  States." 

This  community  pride  is  not  the  product  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  service  club  pep  campaigns.  Nor  does  it  focus 
on  the  efforts  of  a  handful  of  adolescent  athletes  on  the  high- 
school  team.  It  is  the  natural  product  of  common  loyality 
to  and  pride  in  a  government  built,  owned,  and  operated 
enterprise,  the  Panama  Canal. 

Viewing  Middletown  and  Peripheryville  side  by  side,  we 
note  both  differences  and  similarities.  The  geographic  dif- 
ferences are  striking  but  of  no  significance  socially.  The 
economic  contrasts  are  equally  sharp.  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
government  ownership  has  lowered  the  bumps  and  filled  in 
the  ruts  of  the  road  over  which  father  must  guide  the  family 
automobile.  A  duller  eye  and  slower  hand  will  suffice  to 
insure  safe  arrival.  The  journey  lacks  much  of  the  thrill  of 
uncertainty.  Does  that  make  it  less  satisfying?  Ambition  may 
push  less  strenuously  in  Peripheryville  than  in  Middletown, 
but  worry  bears  down  less  heavily.  Which  way  does  that 
swing  the  balance?  If  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  test  tube  of  that 
collectivism  which  some  thinkers  see  preparing  to  engulf 
our  country,  we  may  await  the  future  with  equanimity — or 
even  a  certain  measure  of  impatience. 
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school.  Perhaps  the  best  witnesses  to  the  success  of  the 
James-Hamilton  consolidation  are  the  citizens  of  adjacent 
Meigs  County,  who  have  started  a  movement  to  consolidate 
with  the  new  and  larger  county.  There  is  sound  reason  for 
the  movement  among  Meigs  County  citizens,  since  they  have 
a  $4  tax  rate,  as  compared  with  $1.40  in  Hamilton  just 
across  the  line.  Similar  reports  of  decreases  in  taxation,  in- 
creases in  public  services  and  in  efficiency  are  reported  as 
a  result  of  the  merger  in  1934  of  Fulton,  Campbell  and 
Milton  Counties  in  Ga. 

County  consolidation  is  of  course  only  a  common-sense 
application  to  government  of  the  principle  of  modern  busi- 
ness administration,  which  has  proved  that  efficiency  and 
economy  can  be  secured  through  large-scale  operation.  Re- 
cently the  State  of  Miss.,  studying  the  relative  costs  of  large 
and  small  counties,  found  that  Sunflower  County  spends 
only  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  combined  expenditures  of 
four  smaller  counties,  whose  total  area  equals  that  of  Sun- 
flower. In  Ohio,  a  research  committee  reported  that  "in  both 
poor  and  comfortably  prosperous  counties  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  standard  elective  offices  rises  sharply  as  popula- 
tion falls  below  50,000." 

So  far,  all  county  consolidation  is  optional,  that  is,  left  to 


the  discretion  of  two  or  more  counties.  But  the  adoption  of 
permissive  amendments  is  by  no  means  an  open  sesame  to 
the  reform  of  county  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
battle  for  consolidation  has  merely  passed  its  first  obstacle — 
the  state  constitutional  restrictions.  The  actual  consolidations 
must  then  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the  voters  of  two  or 
more  counties. 

It  would  be  possible,  in  drafting  permissive  measures,  to 
set  up  minimum  standards  for  consolidation.  For  instance, 
following  the  findings  of  the  Ohio  report  that  costs  of  coun- 
ties under  50,000  population  are  greater  proportionately 
than  of  counties  with  more  than  50,000  this  number  could 
be  fixed  as  the  minimum  population  of  the  new  consoli- 
dated counties.  Similarly,  a  minimum  area  could  also  be 
required,  as  in  111.  where  a  standard  of  400  square  miles  has 
been  recommended. 

Another  standard  might  establish  the  minimum  amount 
of  taxable  wealth  to  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  the 
new  county,  in  order  to  provide  for  modern  public  services 
without  excessive  taxation.  Okla.,  with  a  minimum  of 
$2,500,000  is  the  only  state  which  has  so  far  set  such  a 
standard.  Unless  amendments  permitting  (and  thus  encour- 
aging) county  merger  are  carefully  drafted,  fixing  minimum 
standards  appropriate  to  state  conditions,  and  suggesting,  if 
not  making  mandatory,  certain  lines  of  consolidation  among 
the  counties,  they  remain  mere  enabling  acts.  As  such  they 
are  essentially  first  steps,  but  they  fall  far  short  of  what 
they  might  accomplish. 

Another  phase  of  the  consolidation  movement  is  the  merg- 
ing of  county  with  city  government.  In  the  past  fifty  years 
city-county  consolidations  have  been  carried  out  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  New  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  most  frequent  argument  against  city-county  consoli- 
dation is  that  it  may  result  in  domination  of  the  rural  sec- 
tions by  the  urban  areas  of  the  county.  This  problem — 
problem  it  is — can  be  solved  by  a  provision  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  N.  Y.  amendment,  requiring  endorsement 
by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  each  of  the  two 
sections,  rural  and  urban,  before  consolidation  can  be  ef- 
fected. In  actual  practice  rich  urban  centers  hesitate  about 
assuming  part  of  the  burden  of  poorer  rural  areas.  In  die 
now-famous  Tenn.  laboratory  in  county  consolidation,  James, 
a  rural  county,  originated  the  plan  of  merging  with  Hamil- 
ton which,  with  Chattanooga,  was  predominantly  urban. 

To  solve  the  county  problem  by  a  complete  abolition  of 
the  county  system  is,  at  least  for  the  immediate  future, 
merely  an  academic  proposal.  Eventually  the  modern  power 
age,  with  its  tendency  toward  larger  administrative  units 
and  centralized  control,  will  perhaps  make  the  county  sys- 
tem so  hopeless  an  anachronism  that  it  will  pass  out  of 
existence.  But  considering  the  strenuous  opposition  to  county 
government  reform  made  by  the  present  hierarchy  of  county 
officialdom,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  many  decades  before 
the  county  sinks  into  the  limbo  of  complete  disuse. 

But  despite  the  obstacles  to  change  in  established  institu- 
tions, the  next  few  years  may  well  witness  an  accelerated 
decrease  in  the  number  of  counties,  many  changes  in  county 
administration,  and  a  corresponding  cut  in  the  costs  of  local 
government.  To  a  generation  already  questioning  the  nature, 
purpose  and  achievement  of  all  its  institutions,  the  depres- 
sion has  brought  an  awakened  interest  in  political  agencies 
and  especially  in  those  which,  like  the  county,  touch  the 
already  burdened  taxpayer  in  his  most  sensitive  spot,  his 
deflated  pocketbook.  A  clear-eyed  look  at  a  county  is  almost 
certain  to  reveal,  not  "the  final  seat  of  local  liberty,"  but 
inefficiency,  waste  and  selfish  manipulation  of  public  busi- 
ness. Civic-minded  groups  have  a  real  opportunity  at  hand 
if  they  will  take  advantage  of  today's  discontent  among  over- 
burdened taxpayers  and  press  for  the  modernization  of  our 
present  county  system. 
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:rvice.  Under  the  Wagner-Lewis  Act  it  was  the  first  to  pass 
nemployment    compensation    legislation    on    a    state-pool 
lodel.  These  two  services  have  been  merged  in  an  admin- 
;:rative  structure  which  will  divide  the  state  into  regions, 
istricts  and  city  offices.  Under  the  same  management  down 
.e  line  will  fall  the  distribution  of  unemployment  benefits 
the  work  of  placement  which  would  make  them  unnec- 
•y.  Moreover,  if  employment  is  to  be   had,  the  dual 
:m  will  carry  its  own  work  test.  Actuaries,  statisticians, 
lomists  have  been  engaged  in  working  out  the  record- 
ing that  should  yield  current  knowledge,  consecutively, 
:  the  employed  and  the  unemployed  in  the  state.  Trends 
1   id  shifts  of  employment  opportunities  should  no  longer 
f  »:  guesswork.  Back  of  standards  and  practices  will  range 
he  research  departments  of  the  US  Employment  Service 
I  itid  the  Social  Security  Board.  Whatever  personnel  work 
ind  psychiatry,  for  example,  have  to  offer  will  be  welded 
nto  the  system,  in  line  with  the  demonstrations  carried  out 
n    Philadelphia,    Rochester,    Minneapolis    and    Cincinnati. 
>nly  this  last  month,  in  our  advisory  council,  we  have  rec- 
ignized  the  interests  of  welfare  agencies  no  less  than  em- 
jloyers  and  labor  unions.  The  whole  development  is  one 
vhich  lies  close  to  the  domain  of  social  workers. 

What  such  an  agency  amounts  to  will  depend  not  alone 
I  jn  the  efficiency  and  social  statecraft  of  its  management,  and 
n  building  up  of  a  trained  personnel,  but  on  whether  there 
ire  jobs  to  be  had,  placements  to  be  made.  This  larger  prob- 
•  iem  of  work  supply  hangs  on  how  our  economic  order  is 
handled,  but  such  an  agency  should  come  to  implement  em- 
ployment  planning  and  can   be  a   leverage  for  steadying 
work.  Let  us  look  next  at  two  contemporary  forces  which 
;l|complicate  that  result. 

Mechanism  and  Stabilization 

T  T  NDER  the  WPA,  and  with  the  collaboration  of  other 
*>-J  research  agencies  of  the  government,  there  is  going  for- 
•vard  the  most  comprehensive  study  ever  made  as  to  the 
technological  factors  in  unemployment.  Pending  its  findings, 
t  is  common  knowledge  that  to  be  in  readiness  for  recov- 
'  'i.-ry,  management  psiicies  are  being  recast,  new  tools  in- 
stalled, new  sequences  worked  out  which  cut  down  pay- 
rolls and  discard  jobs.  Our  gains  in  reemployment  are  dis- 
:ounted  by  these  new  freshets  of  unemployment.  As  against 
'  the  easy  magic  that  invention  in  the  long  run  creates  more 
work  than  it  displaces,  there  stands  the  considered  judgment 
of  such  experts  in  this  field  as  Emil  Lederer  that  when  me- 
chanization goes  forward  in  the  down  swing  of  the  business 
cycle,  this  compensation  is  slow  to  make  itself  felt.  There 
is  the  everyday  observation  that  any  roundabout  stimulation 
of  new  jobs  offers  small  help  to  the  group  who  know  the 
old  and  who  are  displaced  at  a  particular  place  at  a  particu- 
lar time.  Their  plight  is  as  old  as  that  of  Silas  Marner, 
the  nearsighted  hand  loom  weaver  of  whom  George  Eliot 
wrote.  The  craftsmen  who  were  put  out  of  business  in  the 
Industrial  Revolution  had  no  recourse,  but  we  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  when  a  man  puts  the  best  years  of  his  life  into 
a  process  which  gives  way  to  new,  fair  play  is  involved  if 
not  equity.  This  has  been  recognized,  for  example,  by  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  in  closing  down  some  of  its 
old  plants,  by  union-management  agreement  in  the  garment 
trades  in  Chicago,  when  cutters  were  dislodged;  and  in  the 
recent  large  scale  agreement  between  management  and 
unions  to  provide  for  railworkers  when  lines  are  merged. 
A  dismissal  wage,  then,  is  something  which  social  workers 
can  get  behind,  for  they  know  what  happens  to  families 
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That's  impossible.  Yet  a  little  new  help  might 
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which  otherwise  are  just  out  of  luck  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress. Moreover,  the  need  for  it  puts  another  edge  on  our 
conception  of  why  men  are  unemployed.  The  old  myth 
that  it  is  because  they  won't  work  does  not  stand  in  the 
face  of  joblines.  Nor  does  it  do  to  blame  it  all  on  the  depres- 
sion. The  unemployment  we  shall  be  concerned  with  will 
much  of  it  be  the  consequence  not  of  stagnation  but  of 
change. 

Turn  next  to  the  stabilization  of  work — a  desirable  ob- 
jective; but  that  too  has  its  seamy  sides.  In  the  twenties  and 
before,  progressive  employers  demonstrated  that  operations 
could  be  regularized  which  hitherto  had  failed  to  yield 
steady  work.  Samuel  S.  Pels  and  Colonel  Procter  did  this 
in  soap,  Lucius  Eastman  (Hills  Bros.)  in  date  packing; 
Mcllvain  and  Endicott-Johnson  in  shoes,  Knox  in  hats,  Leeds 
&  Northrup  in  thermal  instrument  making,  Dennison  in 
paper.  The  shift  of  the  annual  show  is  counting  in  this 
direction  in  autos.  We  should  like  to  see  the  process  go  for- 
ward. Without  it,  workers  cannot  take  an  industry  seriously 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  But  with  it,  other  workers  may 
be  eliminated  from  the  payroll  entirely.  Take  a  large  firm 
which  in  recasting  its  labor  policies  made  an  analysis  of  its 
pay  slips.  For  the  most  part  these  showed  six  months'  work 
spread  over  twelve.  By  vigorous  changes  operations  were 
stretched  out  over  nine  months,  and  the  working  force  cut 
down  from  say  60,000  to  45,000.  It  meant  the  company  had 
the  pick  of  workers;  its  employes  could  count  on  a  running 
livelihood;  there  was  less  discontent;  it  paid.  But  what  be- 
came of  that  other  15,000?  Clearly  they  were  left  in  the  laps 
of  Providence  and  the  Public.  They  became  part  of  our  prob- 
lem in  employment  planning;  and  their  like  will  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  is  one  point  of  attack  at  least  where  we  social 
workers  can  take  hold  in  this  situation.  As  the  depression 
wore  on  it  was  to  the  interest  of  managements  to  keep  their 
working  forces  intact;  they  would  need  them  later;  feelings 
of  loyalty  no  less  than  self-interest  entered  in;  spread-the- 
work  became  a  national  catchword.  At  a  later  stage  it  be- 
came the  practice  of  relief  administrations  to  supplement 
these  broken  wages  where  they  did  not  meet  the  family 
budget.  A  case  might  be  made  for  such  a  course  in  the 
emergency;  it  becomes  intolerable  as  a  long  run  program. 
The  evil  of  supplementing  wages  is  an  old  and  gruelling 
story.  Better  to  have  some  workers  get  a  real  living,  and  then 
face  squarely  what  can  be  done  for  and  with  the  rest,  than 
to  involve  the  whole  lot  in  a  half-dependent  existence. 

Public  Works 

KEEPING  close  to  immediate  lines  of  attack,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  outline  those  larger  solutions  that  are  put 
forward  to  make  work  universal — ranging  as  they  do  from 
a  rugged  reliance  on  low  prices  and  high  wages  to  the 
espousal  of  a  planned  economy;  from  "back-to-the-land"  to 
hopes  pinned  on  some  new  national  industry. 

Resort  to  public  works  to  take  up  the  slack  in  a  depres- 
sion or  compensate  seasonal  changes  in  normal  business  is 
not  new;  forerunners  like  Otto  Mallery  of  Philadelphia  have 
explored  how  they  should  be  planned  and  budgeted  in  ad- 
vance of  a  crisis;  advocates,  also,  like  J.  M.  Keynes,  the 
economist,  would  embark  upon  them  in  ways  far  more 
considerable  than  any  nation  has  as  yet  attempted  as  the 
make-weight  in  economic  revival. 

There  is  one  trump  suit  which  England  has  played  suc- 
cessfully throughout  the  depression  and  that  is  the  promo- 
tion of  low  cost  housing  for  the  lower  income  groups  not 
served  by  private  builders.  Our  expert  studies,  our  housing 
surveys,  our  real  property  inventories  are  briefs  in  behalf 
of  such  low  cost  housing.  And  social  workers,  who  know 
what  insanitary,  unfit  dwellings  do  to  people,  should  be  at 
the  forefront  of  this  salient  in  employment  planning. 


Hours  and  Wages 

EMPLOYMENT  planning  cannot  stop  with  supplying 
jobs,  unsight  and  unseen.  As  close-in  observers  of  wage' 
earning  districts,  we  know  that  even  in  those  industries 
where  labor  is  not  organized,  working  conditions  are  af 
fected  by  what  unions  have  been  able  to  gain  elsewhere^ 
As  social  workers  we  know  that  it  is  what  people  do  for 
themselves  that  counts  for  most,  and  this  is  as  true  collec- 
tively as  in  the  individual  household.  Our  judgments  and 
policies  may  be  our  own,  but  we  can  stand  for  the  right  oi 
labor  to  organize  as  a  force  that  transcends  any  general 
efforts  to  date  in  ridding  us  of  overwork  and  underpay. 

Under  the  Blue  Eagle  an  attempt  was  made  to  supply 
whole  industries  as  such  with  the  machinery  through  which 
they  could  themselves  set  bottom  levels  to  employment 
That  has  gone  by  the  board.  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
NRA  and  in  the  GufTey  Coal  cases  seem  to  strip  the  federal 
government  of  the  power  to  set  such  levels  in  intrastate  in- 
dustries. The  Court's  decision  in  the  Minimum  Wage  case 
from  New  York  would  seem  to  strip  the  states  of  that 
power.  Now  presumably  the  founders  of  the  American  re- 
public thought  they  were  establishing  government  that1 
would  span  the  country;  but  the  public  in  our  day  is  waking, 
up  to  this  vacuum  in  the  making  where  we  are  not  masters 
in  our  own  house. 

When  the  working  day  and  the  working  week  are  strung 
out,  it  not  only  wears  out  workers  but  cuts  down  employ- 
ment. Along  with  the  immediate  social  distress  which  flows 
from  sweated  wages,  go  the  consequences  to  families  which 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  save. 

We  are  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  bringing: 
social  arrangements  rooted  in  an  agricultural  society  abreast : 
of  the  dynamic  changes  which  have  gone  forward  in  in- 
dustry. I  am  for  amending  the  federal  Constitution  as  the 
long  run  method  to  avoid  having  to  escape  tortuously  from 
not  dead  but  dated  language  to  the  living  spirit  between 
the  lines.  As  immediate  points  of  attack,  we  are  assured  i 
by  constitutional  lawyers  that  judicial   procedures  can  be 
amended  in  ways  that  would  give  us  more  freedom  to  im- 
plement security  and  plan  employment.  Why  not  try  them? 
James  Truslow  Adams  has   pointed  out  the  distinctive 
achievement  of  the  American  Constitution — a  federal  system 
of  government  flexible  enough  to  leave  elbow  room  for  self- 
government  close  to  home  and  firm  enough  with  the  decades 
to  hold  a  continent  in  its  span.  We  confront  in  this  new 
epoch  an  equally  exacting  test  to  preserve  our  liberties  and 
at  the  same  time  to  govern  the  mountain  chains  and  swamps 
of  our  industrial  life.  I  should  not  like  to  close  without 
citing  the  modern  instrumentalities  that,  if  we  choose,  we 
can  employ  to  that  end.     There  is  the  income  tax,  which 
affords  us  a  means  to  bring  the  strength  of  the  hills  to  the 
reinforcement  of  the  lowlanders  in  our  common  life.  There 
is  the  principle  that  in  the  fierce  new  bargains,  where  the 
shopper,  the  consumer,  the  worker,  the   unemployed   are 
no  match  for  the  corporate  institutions  they  deal  with,  the 
government  today  can  come  to  their  side.  There  is  rlie 
resort    to    grants-in-aid     (nation-to-state;     state-to-county), 
which  reinforce  local  units  of  government  in  meeting  the 
stresses  of  new  times,  without  sacrifice  of  local  administra- 
tion. There  is  the  principle  of  minimum  standards  through 
which  the  conscience  of  America  can  make  sure  that  there 
shall  be  no  time  nor  place  where  protection  shall  not  run; 
while  instigation  and  advance  may  run  free  over  and  above 
them.  And  there  is  that  new  conception  of  planning  as  a 
dynamic   social    process   of  taking   forethought   no   longer 
merely  as  individuals  or  as  groups,  but  as  a  people;  and  of 
employing  as  tools  of  democracy  some  of  the  designs  and 
energies  and  working  principles  that  are  the  heritage  which 
scientific  advance  hands  on  to  its  social  counterpart. 
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liars,  directly  by  antiquated  equipment,  indirectly  by  poli- 
cal  and  racial  feuds.  Regrettable  differences  often  brought 
ie  two  professional  organizations  of  Negro  physicians  in 
[arlem  into  conflict.  Although  these  differences  were  often 
rer  divergent  views  as  to  the  gains  and  losses  of  segre- 
ation,  or  of  this  or  that  tactic  in  securing  the  admission 
f  Negroes  to  staff  and  internes'  positions  in  the  munici- 
al  hospitals,  they  were  anything  but  conducive  to  the 
icrale  of  Harlem  Hospital  or  to  any  clear  policy  of  the 
ospital  authorities.  It  took  years  of  agitation  to  get  any 
Jegroes  on  the  staff  and  the  governing  medical  board,  and 
legro  internes  were  admitted  to  Harlem  Hospital  only 
'ithin  the  last  ten  years.  Until  recently  there  was  only  one 
•gro  on  the  Harlem  Hospital  Board,  and  one  Negro 
hysician  of  full  staff  rank.  The  situation  both  as  to  hospital 
icilities  and  staff  personnel  has  shown  material  improve- 
icnt  recently  under  what  promises  to  be  a  new  and  liberal- 
ted  policy  instituted  by  the  present  Commissioner  of  Hospi- 
ils.  Dr.  Goldwater.  But  that  change  was  too  recent  to  spare 
he  Commissioner  or  his  immediate  subordinate  in  charge 
f  the  Harlem  Hospital  from  adverse  criticism  by  the 
xjmmission.  Recent  improvements  offset  some  of  the  shock- 
ng  and  inadequate  conditions  that  had  existed  for  years. 

On  January  2  the  opening  of  the  new  women's  wing  to 
iarlem  Hospital  increased  its  capacity  from  325  to  665 
<ds.  This  pavilion,  almost  completed  four  years  ago,  had 
tood  unfinished  chiefly  because  of  legal  complications  grow- 
ng  out  of  the  failure  of  contractors.  This  relief  from  over- 
rowding,  no  doubt  the  basis  for  the  most  serious  complaints 
.s  to  previous  maladministration,  clears  the  way  for  re- 
nodelling  and  modernizing  the  older  parts  of  the  hospital, 
vhich  is  now  proceeding  under  WPA  grants.  A  new  nurses' 
lome  has  recently  opened;  plans  for  a  new  $1,500,000  out- 
>atient  department  have  been  drawn,  and  an  additional 
•ntirely  new  hospital  has  been  recommended  as  an  urgent 
tern  in  the  impending  capital  outlay  for  city  hospitals.  In 
he  meantime,  the  Department  of  Hospitals  has,  with  the 
issistance  of  the  WPA,  modernized  a  two-story  building  on 
he  Harlem  Hospital  block,  which  will  provide  more  than 
bur  times  the  space  of  the  old  clinic.  These  last  projects 
ire  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  recently  enlarged 
acilities  of  Harlem  Hospital  already  are  approaching  a 
:rowded  condition  at  times. 

Only  incessant  agitation  brought  staff  appointments  in 
nunicipal  hospitals  to  Negro  physicians.  Recently,  by  a  laud- 
ible  departure  in  the  direction  of  fairer  play,  five  Negroes 
vere  given  staff  appointments  to  Queens'  General  Hospital 
ind  one  to  Sea  View;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1936 
«ven  Negro  physicians  have  been  promoted  from  assistant 
1:0  associate  visiting  rank,  five  from  clinical  assistants  to 
issistant  visiting  rank,  and  seven  new  clinical  appointments 
have  been  made.  This,  with  three  members  of  full  attending 
rank  and  an  increase  of  two  members  on  the  Medical  Board 
;if  Harlem  Hospital,  represents  a  spectacular  gain  in  com- 
parison with  the  slow  progress  of  former  years.  The  Com- 
mission report,  however,  recommends  "the  admission  of 
Negro  physicians,  internes  and  nurses  to  all  city  hospitals 
on  merit  in  accordance  with  law,  and  the  withholding  of 
municipal  financial  aid  from  any  institution  refusing  equal 
treatment  to  Negroes." 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  health  unit,  there  will 
no  longer  be  ground  for  the  present  complaint  that  in  the 
two  health  areas  where  Negroes  are  concentrated  there  is 
"conspicuous  absence  of  the  very  agencies  which  deal  with 
the  major  problems  of  Negro  health — infant  mortality  and 
culosis."  (Continued  on  page  494) 
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SIMILARLY,  the  announcement  of  two  new  school  build- 
ings for  Harlem  in  the  1937  Board  of  Education  pro- 
gram corrects  in  prospect  the  major  plant  deficiencies  com- 
plained of  in  the  Commission's  school  report.  It  leaves  for 
further  consideration  the  plea  for  some  special  provisions 
to  offset  the  effects  of  demoralized  home  and  neighborhood 
conditions  upon  a  considerable  section  of  the  Harlem  school 
population.  Primarily  this  is  not  a  school  function  or  re- 
sponsibility, even  though  it  gravely  affects  its  work.  Classes 
for  deficient  and  delinquent  children,  special  vocational 
guidance,  supervised  play  are  recommended,  and  also 
greater  protection  of  school  children  from  the  demoralized 
elements  of  the  adjacent  neighborhoods  by  the  police  de- 
partment. Logically  and  practically,  however,  it  is  obvious 
that  only  wide-scale  slum  clearance  will  reach  the  roots  of 
such  conditions. 

One  of  the  rare  bright  spots  in  the  situation  is  the  fine 
policy  of  the  New  York  City  school  system  of  entirely  dis- 
regarding race  in  the  appointment  and  assignment  of  Negro 
school  teachers,  which  policy  should  point  a  convincing 
precedent  to  other  city  departments  and,  for  that  matter,  to 
other  great  municipalities. 

field  of  municipal  government  is  more  tied  in  with 
a  problem  such  as  underlies  the  Harlem  riots  than  the 
police  department.  Even  at  that  time  a  spirit  of  general 
antagonism  toward  the  police  was  evident,  and  the  fatal 
shooting  of  a  sixteen-year-old  highschool  student,  Lloyd 


Hobbes,  whom  the  police  charge  with  looting  during  tl 
riot  (a  charge  which  several  witnesses  dispute),  did  muc 
to  aggravate  the  bitterness.  As  the  report  aptly  says, 
policeman  who  kills  is  prosecutor,  judge  and  executioner 
In  fact  a  series  of  police  shootings  in  Harlem,  continuin 
down  to  two  quite  recent  killings  of  children  in  the  polii 
pursuit  of  suspected  criminals,  has  brought  the  communii 
to  the  point  of  dangerous  resentment  toward  the  polic 
The  frequent  heavy  mobilization  of  police  forces  in  Harlen 
however  well  based  the  fear  or  probability  of  public  disordi 
and  the  recurrence  of  rioting,  has  the  practical  effect  ( 
stimulating  the  very  thing  it  is  meant  to  avert — abnorm 
tension,  resentment,  and  disrespect  for  proper  police  ai 
thority.  Every  close  student  of  the  situation  sympathizes  wit 
the  police  authorities  in  their  difficult  responsibilities,  esp 
cially  during  the  strenuous  campaign  against  the  vice  an 
small-time  racketeering  which  are  all  too  prevalent  i 
Harlem.  But  respect  for  and  confidence  in  police  authorii 
are  primary  assets  in  such  a  houscleaning  campaign,  and  th 
good-will  and  cooperation  of  the  law-abiding,  better  cla: 
element  are  essential.  Restored  confidence  and  good-will  ai 
particularly  vital  in  the  situation  fraught  with  possibl 
racial  antagonisms. 

Surprising  and  convincing  reason  for  suspecting  polic 
brutality  and  intimidation  is  the  fact  that  many  in  th 
Harlem  community  feel  as  much  resentment  toward  Negr 
police  as  toward  white  police,  and  even  toward  the  Negr 
police  lieutenant,  who  sometime  back  was  a  popular  her 
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work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


N.  Y.  STATE  BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION, 

515  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.,  will  furnish  to 
social  workers  addresses  of  31  birth  control 
centers  throughout  New  York  State. 


New   York   City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not — 
why  not? 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Edith  Abbott.  President,  Chicago  ; 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  23-29,  1937.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPERA- 
TION— 703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women's 
home  missions   boards  of  the   United   States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  cooperatively. 
President,   Mrs. .  Millard  L.  Robinson 
Executive  Secretary,   Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 
Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 625  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President ;  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initiating 
and  developing  programs  and  activities  in 
service  for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legis- 
lation, adult  Jewish  education,  and  social 
welfare.  Conducts  bureau  of  international 
service.  Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local 
affiliated  groups  throughout  the  country. 


»nd  a  proud  community  symbol.  The  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, therefore,  that  the  police  be  given  instructions 
:o  use  greater  caution  and  tact  in  emergencies  and  show 
the  strictest  regard  for  citizens'  rights,  and  that  a  bi-racial 
Citizens'  Public  Safety  Committee  be  appointed  as  an  ad- 
visory body  to  the  Police  Commissioner  and  to  hear  possible 
complaints  and  grievances  against  undue  use  of  police  power 
or  claims  of  police  brutality  and  intimidation,  are  of  crucial 
ind  constructive  importance  in  a  somewhat  critical  situa- 
:ion.  For  without  restored  confidence  and  unbroken  public 
order,  Harlem's  wound  will  not  heal. 

Dark  as  the  Harlem  situation  has  been,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  still  is,  the  depression  in  general  and  the  riot  in 
particular  have  served  a  diagnostic  purpose  which,  if  heeded 
;ind  turned  into  a  program  of  constructive  civic  reform, 
will  give  us  improvement  and  progress  instead  of  revolution 
and  anarchy.  After  all,  in  these  days  of  economic  crisis  and 
reconstruction  the  Negro  has  more  than  racial  import.  As  the 
man  farthest  down,  he  tests  the  pressure  and  explores  the 
depths  of  the  social  and  economic  problem.  In  that  sense 
he  is  not  merely  the  man  who  shouldn't  be  forgotten;  he 
is  the  man  who  cannot  safely  be  ignored. 

Yet,  in  addition,  Harlem  is  racially  significant  as  the 
Negro's  greatest  and  formerly  most  favorable  urban  con- 
centration in  America.  The  same  logic  by  which  Harlem  led 
the  Negro  renaissance  dictates  that  it  must  lead  the  economic 
reconstruction  and  social  reformation  which  we  have  been 


considering.  There  are  some  favorable  signs  from  within 
and  without  that  it  will:  from  without,  in  terms  of  the 
promise  of  the  new  concern  and  constructive  policy  of  the 
Mayor  and  a  few  progressive  city  authorities;  from  within, 
in  terms  of  a  new  type  and  objective  of  Negro  civic  leader- 
ship. The  latter  is  evidenced  in  part  by  the  Mayor's  Harlem 
Commission  and  its  sustained  activities,  by  the  ever  increas- 
ing advisory  committees  of  leading  and  disinterested  citizens, 
and  recently,  quite  significantly,  by  the  organization  of  the 
bi-racial  All  Peoples'  Party  in  Harlem  for  independent  poli- 
tical action  to  "rid  Harlem  of  the  corrupt  political  control 
of  the  two  major  parties  and  end  the  tyranny  of  political 
bosses."  Recently  209  delegates  from  89  social,  civic  and 
religious  organizations  organized  with  this  objective  of  sub- 
stituting civic  organization  and  community  welfare  for  poli- 
tical support  and  party  spoils.  A  Harlem  community- 
conscious  and  progressively  cooperative  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  a  Harlem  racially  belligerent  and  distempered. 
Contrast  the  Harlem  of  the  recent  WPA  art  festival,  gaily 
and  hopefully  celebrating  in  a  festival  of  music,  art  and 
adult  education,  dancing  in  Dorrance  Brooks  Square,  with 
the  Harlem  of  the  riot,  a  bedlam  of  missiles,  shattered  plate 
glass,  whacking  night-sticks,  mounted  patrols,  police  sirens 
and  police  bullets;  and  one  can  visualize  the  alternatives.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Harlem's  dark  weather-vane  of  warning 
can  be  turned  round  to  become  a  high  index  of  constructive 
civic  leadership  and  reform. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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Sunnyside  Back  and  Forth 

Sunnyside  Up  and  Down  in  July  Survey  Graphic  described  the  past  and  present  of  the 
first  large  scale  planned  home  community  in  America.  Written  by  associate  editor  Loula 
Lasher,  who  as  an  authority  on  housing  problems  was  welcomed  as  an  investigator  by 
both  sides  to  the  current  controversy,  the  article  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  limited 
dividend  housing  in  general  and  of  Sunnyside  in  particular.  Here,  held  to  one  column, 
a  spokesman  for  each  side  comments  on  Miss  Las\er's  article. — THE  EDITORS 


""TO  THE  Editor:  Your  space  limit  on  our  reply  to  Loula 
•*•  Lasker's  elaborate  eight-age  effort,  as  "impartial  investigator 
welcomed  by  both  sides,"  to  whitewash  City  Housing  Corporation 
and  President  Bing  and  smear  Sunnyside  home  owners,  speaks 
volumes.  No  need  to  underscore  lack  of  impartial  presentation: 
your  space  limit  does  it  for  me. 

Miss  Lasker's  thesis — City  Housing's  thesis — says  home  owners 
maliciously  fabricated  fraud  charges  to  avoid  meeting  their  just 
debts.  In  support  of  fabrication  theory  she  cites  Mr.  Friedrich's 
1933  article,  where  he  blames  depression  for  Sunnyside's  plight. 
But  Friedrich's  article,  so  far  from  supporting  the  thesis,  shows 
the  evolution  of  Sunnyside  attitude.  In  1933  Sunnyside  begged 
statesmanlike  mortgage  readjustment  in  line  with  economic  .condi- 
tions and  enlightened  self-interest  of  both  parties.  But  when  we 
who'd  bought  homes  in  this  much  touted  "semi-philanthropic"  en- 
terprise met  stubborner,  ruthlesser  attitude  than  those  who  dealt 
with  speculative  builders  and  mortgagees,  we  began  to  probe  situa- 
tion and  thus  uncovered  sensational  scandal  which  forms  the  basis 
of  our  suit  against  City  Housing  Corporation  and  personalities 
dragged  in  as  its  "Front." 

Sunnyside  contention  is  that  whereas  poor  people  were  induced 
to  put  life  savings  in  homes,  others  to  buy  bonds,  on  theory  this 
was  genuine  limited  dividend  enterprise,  where  houses  were  priced 
on  basis  of  cost  plus  6.  percent,  actually  Sunnyside  development 
was  glorified  speculation,  which  charged  all  traffic  would  bear  and 
ploughed  profits  into  Radburn  until  bubble  burst.  If  Sunnyside  had 
really  been  a  limited  dividend  enterprise,  with  guarantees  for  in- 
vestors and  home  owners  resembling  those  which  1926  State  Hous- 
ing Law  provides,  neither  group  would  now  be  in  great  difficulties. 

Since  space  limit  prevents  factual  refutation  of  "Lasker-Bing" 
answer  to  all  our  charges,  I'll  state  only  facts  on  $50,000  diversion. 
Fact  1:  April  1930,  agreement  is  signed  whereby  CHC  accepts,  in 
addition  to  nearly  $300,000  profit  on  land  sale  to  Phipps  Houses, 
extra  $50,000  for  "community  development  for  joint  benefit  your 
property  [Phipps]  and  community  created  by  us  [Sunnyside]." 
Fact  2:  $50,000  cash  is  entered  on  books  May  15  as  "account 
trust  fund  community  purposes."  Fact  3:  Fortnight  later  Bing  tells 
Sunnyside  he's  voluntarily  giving  community  $50,000  in  CHC 
stock:  Sunnyside,  ignorant  of  Phipps  contract  and  true  condition 
CHC,  naturally  accepts.  Fact  4:  December  31,  1930  (year  when 
Company  earned  1/5  of  1  percent  on  stock  and  that  only  as  result 
special  Phipps  land  sale  profits)  CHC  records  entry  "trust  fund 
community  purposes  invested  in  capital  stock  this  corporation  by 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  accordance  contract  with 
Phipps  Houses  Inc."  Fact  5:  December  26,  1935  T.  G.  &  T., 
Sunnyside  Community  Park  trustee,  swears  oath  it  had  no  knowl- 
edge or  information  of  $50,000  cash  trust  fund. 

In  defense  of  this  transaction  Miss  Lasker  says  additional  $265,- 
000  stock  was  sold  in  1930  at  par.  She  should  have  given  rest  of 
Mr.  Bing's  defense,  from  which  this  statement  comes.  Mr.  Bing 
said  that  at  time  conversion  was  "decided  upon  (April  or  May, 
1930)" — in  contrast  to  time  recorded  on  books — "stock  of  our 
company  was  in  perfectly  good  condition.  ...  In  April  1930  CHC's 
financial  statement  for  1929  had  only  just  been  issued  and  showed 
earnings  over  6  percent  on  our  stock."  Thus  Mr.  Bing's  contention 
is  that  since  outsiders,  compelled  to  trust  out-of-date  reports,  had 
impression  stock  was  sound,  hence  he,  insider,  also  considered  stock 
sound  regardless  of  earnings  condition,  which  was  certainly  revealed 
at  year  end.  On  same  basis  Marcus  and  Singer  couldn't  know  Bank 
of  U.  S.  was  insolvent  because  on  last  day  thousands  of  depositors 
rushed  to  put  in  deposits! 

To  Miss  Lasker's  fears  for  future  philanthropic  housing  I  answer: 
God  preserve  us  from  philanthropists — against  commercial  swind- 
lers we  can  protect  ourselves!  BENJAMIN  GINZBURG. 
Secretary,    Consolidated   Home   Owners   Mortgage   Committee   of 
Sunnyside  Gardens  Community  Association,  Inc. 


TPO  THE  Editor:  I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  Miss 
•*-  Lasker's  article  on  Sunnyside.  She  has  obviously  made  a  most 
careful  investigation  of  the  controversy  and  has  tried  to  be  scrupu- 
lously fair  in  writing  about  it.  I  think,  however,  that  she  fails 
to  censure  the  leaders  of  the  strike  as  I  think  they  deserve  because 
of  the  methods  they  have  employed. 

For  ten  years  after  Sunnyside  was  built,  no  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  Company.  On  the  contrary,  the  home 
owners  on  numerous  occasions  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  expressed 
their  appreciation  for  what  had  been  done.  Housing  experts  from 
all  parts  of  America  and  Europe  recognized  in  Sunnyside  an  out- 
standing housing  development.  To  use  the  description  of  one  of 
the  residents  at  Sunnyside — one  of  the  strikers — ".  .  .  in  broad 
lines  it  was  the  most  successful  piece  of  enlightened  planning  and 
building  that  had  been  done  in  America." 

When  it  became  necessary  to  foreclose  first  and  second  mortgages 
because  of  the  continued  occupation  by  the  strikers  of  their  homes- 
and  their  continued  collection  of  the  rents  of  two  and  three  family 
houses  without  the  payment  of  any  interest  or  taxes,  the  leaders 
of  the  strike  wanted  to  find  some  way  to  delay  these  foreclosure 
actions. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  an  ingenious  and  unscrupulous  group  in 
an  effort  to  raise  what  is  known  in  law  as  "an  issue  of  fact"  worked 
out  the  allegation  that  the  City  Housing  Corporation  had  committed 
fraud  and  misrepresentation.  By  means  of  constant  propaganda  and 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  truth,  they  misled  the  home  owners  into 
believing  that  they  had  been  defrauded.  In  their  willingness  to 
stop  at  nothing  to  gain  their  ends,  they  went  so  far  as  to  charge 
every  individual  and  institution  which  held  a  first  mortgage  on  any 
of  the  300  odd  houses  owned  by  strikers  with  having  connived  with 
City  Housing  Corporation  in  an  effort  to  defraud  the  home  owners. 
By  this  means  they  retained  possession  of  their  houses,  in  some 
cases  paying  no  taxes,  interest  or  other  charges  for  as  long  as 
eighteen  months. 

f  HAVING  myself  entirely  out  of  the  picture,  the  Company  was 
J-J  organized  by  a  group  of  public  spirited  persons  who  were  genu- 
inely concerned  with  housing  conditions.  This  was  in  1924,  long 
before  any  of  the  recent  governmental  activities  were  thought  of  and 
several  years  before  the  creation  of  the  State  Housing  Board.  The 
stock  and  bond  holders  also,  many  of  whom  were  people  of  small 
means,  who  saw  in  the  organization  and  purposes  of  the  City 
Housing  Corporation  a  means  of  contributing  toward  social  welfare 
through  the  investment  of  their  savings,  made  their  investments  not 
for  financial  gain  but  to  help  housing  and  community  planning.  I 
resent  the  ruthless  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  the  directors, 
organizers  and  security  holders  of  City  Housing  Corporation  and 
I  believe  that  admirable  as  Miss  Lasker's  article  is  in  many  ways, 
it  fails  sufficiently  to  point  out  the  reprehensible  methods  that  were 
employed  by  leaders  of  the  strike  and  the  danger  that  the  use  of 
these  methods  involves  for  the  entire  housing  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  home  owners  have  suffered 
cruelly  from  the  depression.  It  is  equally  true  that  City  Housing 
Corporation  did  everything  in  its  power  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion so  far  as  their  homes  were  concerned.  With  the  gradual  return 
of  prosperity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  values  at  Sunnyside  as 
elsewhere  will  recover  to  somewhere  near  their  pre-depression,  pur- 
chase-price level. 

Whether  this  proves  to  be  true  or  not,  nothing  can  excuse  the 
Sunnyside  leaders  for  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  wipe  out  the 
investment  of  generous  people  who  subscribed  funds  to  make 
Sunnyside  possible  and  to  blacken  the  reputation  and  the  memory 
of  those  who  gave  their  time  and  energy  to  produce  the  kind  of 
community  which  even  the  most  prejudiced  strikers  admit  Sunny- 
side  to  be. 
City  Housing  Corporation.  ALEXANDER  M.  BING. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  QUARTERS 
1937 

UNDER  the  present  curriculum  plan,  students 
may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 
A  substantial  number  of  field  work  placements  are 
available  in  the  Spring  Quarter.  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarter  dates  are  as  follows: 

Winter  Quarter  January  4  -  March  25 

November  4,  1936  Application  date 

Spring  Quarter  March  30  -  June  12 

January  29,  1937  Application  date 

A  catalogue  giving  full  details  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  School  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


122   East   22nd   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and  varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available  for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


orthwestern  University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1936-1937 

Professional  Training  for  Social  Service, 
Group  Work  and  Recreation 

Family  Case  Work: 

Domestic    Discord    Problems,    Personality    Problems 
in  Family  Case  Work 

Write  for  further  information  and  special  bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses  Lead- 
ing to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1937 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  September,  1936 

The    Attitudes    of    Parents    Toward    Their    Problem 
Children 

I.  Can  Parents'  Attitudes  Be  Modified  by  Child  Guidance 

Treatment?     Eva    Belkin 

II.  Must  Parents'  Attitudes  Become  Modified  in  Order  to 

Brine   About  Adjustment  in   Children? 

Effie    Martin    Irgens 

Case     Studies     of     Eight    Well-adjusted     Families,     with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Childhood  of  the  Parents.. 

Mabel  Raaey 

Annual  subscription,  $2.00          Single  copy,  75  cents 


College  HaU  8 


Northampton,  Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated  with  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Two  Year  Course  leading  to  the  profes- 
sional  degree,   Master  of   Social  Work 

The   Regular   School,   open    to   college   graduates 

offers  opportunities  for  specialization  in  the 

following  fields: 

Social  case  work 

Research 

Social  work  administration 

The  Extension  Department,  open  to  individuals 
who  have  at  least  two  years  of  college  work,  offers 
courses  to  employed  social  workers  within  com- 
muting distance  of  the  school. 

Fall  Semester  begins  September  29 

For  further  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
Room  902,  311  South  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia 
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The  First  Mutual  Health  Insurance  Company  agrees  to 
pay  eligible  members  UP  TO  #100  PER  :MONTH  for 
loss  of  time  caused  by  ANY  disease  and  ANY  illness, 
under  its  new  "Premier"  Health  Policy.  This  sickness 
protection  begins  the  moment  your  premium  is  accepted. 
There  are  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts.  The  cash  benefits  are 
clearly  stated  in  plain  English  which  anyone  can  under- 
stand. 

•The  "PREMIER"  Health  Policy 

— says  exactly  what  it  means 
— covers  ANY  and  EVERY  illness  and  disease 
—PAYS  UP  TO  #100  A  MONTH 
—INCREASES   10%  in  value  every  year  for  5 
years  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 

— all  this  protection  at  the  small  cost  of  only  4c  a  day, 
or  #15  for  a  whole  year's  protection. 

HOW  IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

The  First  Mutual  Health  Insurance  Company  pays  no 
heavy  commissions  to  agents,  because  it  employs  none. 
You  save  that.  No  expensive  branch  offices  are  main- 
tained. You  save  that.  No  profits  have  to  be  earned 
for  stockholders,  because  we  have  none.  This  is  a 
Mutual  organization.  All  possible  economies  are  passed 
on  to  you.  THAT  IS  WHY  THE  "PREMIER"  IS 
POSSIBLE  AT  THE  VERY  LOW  COST  OF  4c  A 
DAY. 


CASH 

when  you  need  it  most! 


UP  TO 


$ 


1 00.00 


PER 
MONTH 


PAID  FOR  LOSS  OF  TIME  CAUSED 
BY  SICKNESS-FOR  ONLY  4c  A  DAY 


WHEN  SICKNESS  COMES 

Sickness  is  always  expensive,  with  its  doctor  bills,  medi- 
cines, loss  of  salary  or  wages.  First  Mutual  protection, 
in  times  of  sickness,  means  CASH  WHEN  YOU  NEED 
IT  MOST. 

APPLY  FOR  SICKNESS  PROTECTION  TODAY,  while  you 
are  in  good  health.  Guarantee  yourself  the  cash  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  sickness.  (Any  man  or  woman  in  good  health  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  60  is  eligible). 

FREE  INSPECTION  OFFER 

Fill  out  the  brief  form  below.  Send  it  with  your  check  or  money 
order  for  $15.  When  the  policy  arrives,  read  and  examine  it  care- 
fully. THEN — if,  after  studying  the  benefits  stated  in  the  policy, 
you  decide  for  any  reason  whatever  that  you  wish  to  return  the 
policy,  do  so  within  10  days  and  your  money,  plus  6c  postage 
will  be  refunded  by  return  mail.  No  offer  could  be  fairer. 


THE  FIRST  MUTUAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept.  17-D 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Send  me  the  "Premier"  Health  Policy  on  your  fair  and 
square  offer  of  10  days'  inspection  FREE.  I  enclose  $15,  which 
pays  for  a  full  year's  protection.  I  agree  to  read  the  policy 
promptly.  If  I  decide  it  is  not  the  policy  I  want,  I  shall  return 
it  within  10  days,  together  with  the  premium  receipt.  You  will 
then  return  my  $15  in  full,  as  well  as  the  6c  postage  spent  by 
me — and  my  10  days'  sickness  protection  is  then  to  cost  me 
ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING. 

For  your  information  in  preparing  the  policy  I  truthfully  state: 

Full  Name    (Please  Print) 

Street  or  R.F.D Town State 

Sex    ...    Occupation Born:    Month Day Year.... 

Has   ill  health  ever  caused  you  to  leave  your  occupation   for  a 

period  longer  than  one  month? (yes  or  no) 

If  so,  state  the  date  and  the  nature  of  your  sickness 


Give  the  name  and  address  of  your  doctor. 
(Write   your   full    name   here) -  ... 
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John  Lanctot  tor  Black  Mar 

You  and  I  and  the  Railroads  by  Ralph  L.  Woods 
Electricity  goes  to  the  Country  by  Morris  L.  Cooke 
Toward  a  new  Armageddon?  by  John  Palmer  Gavit 


The  First  Mutual  Health  Insurance  Company  agrees  to 
pay  eligible  members  UP  TO  #100  PER  MONTH  for 
loss  of  time  caused  by  ANY  disease  and  ANY  illness, 
under  its  new  "Premier"  Health  Policy.  This  sickness 
protection  begins  the  moment  your  premium  is  accepted. 
There  are  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts.  The  cash  benefits  are 
clearly  stated  in  plain  English  which  anyone  can  under- 
stand. 

•The  "PREMIER"  Health  Policy 

— says  exactly  what  it  means 
— covers  ANY  and  EVERY  illness  and  disease 
—PAYS  UP  TO  £100  A  MONTH 
—INCREASES  10%  in  value  every  year  for  5 
years  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 

— all  this  protection  at  the  small  cost  of  only  4c  a  day, 
or  £15  for  a  whole  year's  protection. 

HOW  IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

The  First  Mutual  Health  Insurance  Company  pays  no 
heavy  commissions  to  agents,  because  it  employs  none. 
You  save  that.  No  expensive  branch  offices  are  main- 
tained. You  save  that.  No  profits  have  to  be  earned 
for  stockholders,  because  we  have  none.  This  is  a 
Mutual  organization.  All  possible  economies  are  passed 
on  to  you.  THAT  IS  WHY  THE  "PREMIER"  IS 
POSSIBLE  AT  THE  VERY  LOW  COST  OF  4c  A 
DAY. 


CASH 

when  you  need  it  most! 


UP  TO 


$ 


1 00.00 


PER 
MONTH 


PAID  FOR  LOSS  OF  TIME  CAUSED 
BY  SICKNESS-FOR  ONLY  4c  A  DAY 


WHEN  SICKNESS  COMES 

Sickness  is  always  expensive,  with  its  doctor  bills,  medi- 
cines, loss  of  salary  or  wages.  First  Mutual  protection, 
in  times  of  sickness,  means  CASH  WHEN  YOU  NEED 
IT  MOST. 

APPLY  FOR  SICKNESS  PROTECTION  TODAY,  while  you 
are  in  good  health.  Guarantee  yourself  the  cash  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  sickness.  (Any  man  or  woman  in  good  health  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  60  is  eligible). 

FREE  INSPECTION  OFFER 

Fill  out  the  brief  form  below.  Send  it  with  your  check  or  money 
order  for  $15.  When  the  policy  arrives,  read  and  examine  it  care- 
fully. THEN — if,  after  studying  the  benefits  stated  in  the  policy, 
you  decide  for  any  reason  whatever  that  you  wish  to  return  the 
policy,  do  so  within  10  days  and  your  money,  plus  6c  postage 
will  be  refunded  by  return  mail.  No  offer  could  be  fairer. 


THE  FIRST  MUTUAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept.   18-D 
Wilmington.    Delaware. 

Send  me  the  "Premier"  Health  Policy  on  your  fair  and 
square  offer  of  10  days'  inspection  FREE.  I  enclose  $15,  which 
pays  for  a  full  year's  protection.  I  agree  to  read  the  policy 
promptly.  If  I  decide  it  ia  not  the  policy  I  want,  I  shall  return 
it  within  10  days,  together  with  the  premium  receipt.  You  will 
then  return  my  $15  in  full,  as  well  as  the  6c  postage  spent  by 
me — and  my  10  days'  sickness  protection  is  then  to  cost  me 
ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING. 

For  your  information  in  preparing  the  policy  I  truthfully  state: 

Full   Name    (Please   Print) 

Street  or  R.F.D Town State 

Sex....    Occupation Born:   Month....    Day....    Year.... 

Has  ill  health  ever  caused  you  to  leave  your  occupation  for  a 

period  longer  than  one  month? (yes  or  no) 

If  so,  state  the  date  and  the  nature  of  your  sickness 


Give  the  name  and  address  of  your  doctor. 
(Write  your   full   name  here) 
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HOTEL  PARKSIDE 

NEW  YORK 
In  Gramercy  Park 


The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest  hotels  .  .  . 
maintaining  traditionally  high  standards  and  homelike 
atmosphere.  Directly  facing  Private  Park. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  FROM  $2.00  DAILY 

Attractive    urtkly    and    monthly    rites 

Moderate   priced   rtnaurant 

A  few  minutes'  walk  to  majority  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cils, social  agencies.  .  .  .  Convenient  to  all  important 
sections  of  the  city.  Write  for  Booklet  S. 

20TH  STREET  at  IRVING  PLACE 

UNDER   KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 


SILK   STOC 


OS 


What  brand  of  hosiery  outwore  all 
other  brands  in  actual  wear  tests  of 
fifteen  leading  brands,  including 
Phoenix,  Kayser,  Gotham  and  Van 
Raalte? 

Will  your  annual  hosiery  bill  be  less 
if  you  buy  50-cent  stockings  or  if  you 
buy  dollar  stockings? 


Are  oil  burners  or  coal  stokers  more 
economical  for  heating  your  house? 
Which  will  give  you  the  least  trouble  and 
require  the  least  care? 

What  are  the  "Best  Buys"  in    (1)    con- 
version oil  burners,  (2)  oil  furnace  units 
{and  (3)  coal  stokers? 


OU 


These  questions  are  answered  by  unbiased  experts  in  the  August 
issue  of  Consumers  Union  Reports,  monthly  publication  of  Consum- 
ers Union  of  United  States.  This  issue  also  reports  on  many  brands 
of  bread,  including  Bond's,  Dugan's  and  Ward's;  on  nationally  ad- 
vertised laundry  soaps,  such  as  Chipsp,  Lux  and  Rinso,  and  on 
many  other  products.  Consumers  Union  offers  these  reports  for 
the  low  fees  of  $3  and  $'1  a  year — enabling  you  to  select  the 
things  you  buy  intelligently  without  depending  on  advertising 
claims.-  If  you  wish  to  become  a  regular  reader  of  Consumers 
Union  Reports,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  You  will  im- 
mediately receive  the  August  issue.  Membership  will  also  entitle  you 
to  a  yearly  buying  guide  to  be  published  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 


To:   CONSUMERS    UNION    OF    U.    S..    INC.,    22    E.    17th   St.,    New   York. 
I  hereby  apply  for   membership   in  Consumers   Union.     I  enclose: 
D  $3  for  one  year's  membership  and  subscription  to  the  full  service. 
D  $1  for  one  year's  membership  and  subscription  to  the  limited  service. 
(Note:    the    limited   edition    for    August   does    not    contain    the    report 
on  oil  burners.) 

O  $5    to    $25    for   one    year's    membership    and   subscription    to  the   full 

service  plus  a  contribution  toward  a  permanent  consumers'   laboratory. 

I  agree  to  keep  confidential  all  material  sent  to  me  which  is  so  designated. 

Signature    


.Occupation 


THOUSANDS  PERMANENTLY 
CURED  OF  IMPECUNIOSITY 


tional  remedial  measure  is 
our  "Better  Buymanship" 
series  which  shows  clearly 
how  to  save  up  to  20%  on 
daily  purchases. 

Thousands  every  year 
are  permanently  cured  of 
impecuniosity  by  reading 
and  following  our  sugges- 
tions. Hundreds  go  to  the 
trouble  to  write  us  and 
thank  us  for  their  "cure." 
These  educational  works  in 
handy  form  are  a  valuable 
aid  and  daily  reference  in 
the  work  of  many  social 
workers.  Send  today  for 
the  titles  that  interest  you. 


Chronic  impecuniosity  — 
that  habitof  being  "broke" 
a  few  days  after  every  pay 
day,  is  just  that— a.  habit. 
But  having  thus  diagnosed 
the  condition  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  bad  habit  can  be 
quickly  or  easily  corrected. 
We  find,  in  dealing  with 
750,000  borrowers  annu- 
ally, that  the  ones  who  lift 
themselves  out  of  the  finan- 
cial rut  permanently  are 
those  that  persevere  in  fol- 
lowing a  practical  budget 
plan,  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  our  booklet: 
"Money  Management  for 
Households."  An  addi- 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION    and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  Roam  3O48J,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

.  .  one    of  the   leading   family  finance 
organizations,  with  196  offices  in  135  cities 

ORDER   BLANK- EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE 

Published  by 

BURR  BLACKBURN  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  BERNICE   DODGE 

Research  Director  CORPORATION  Home  Economist 

"DOCTOR  OF  FAMILY  FINANCES" 

Research  Dept.,  Room  3048-J.  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois 
Check  the  booklets  you  want.    They  will  be  sent  promptly,  postpaid. 

FREE  BULLETINS 

D  Money    Management   for  I — I  Marrying  on  a  Small  Income,  t "i- 

Houieholds,  the  budget  book.  I — I  nancial  plans  for  the  great  adventure. 

DTips  for    Lazy    Husbands,    a  I — I  Stretching  the  Food  Dollar,  lull 

humorous  but  convincing  argu-  I — '  of  ideas  on  how  to  save  money  on 
ment  for  making  the  wife  busi-  food  bills;  presents  a  pattern  for  safe 

ness  manager  of  the  home.  food  economy. 

| — I  When  Should  a  Family  Borrouif  A  leaflet  showing  how 
1 j  to   decide    whether   a   loan   is    advisable   in   a    given   case. 

BETTER   BUYMANSHIP 

The  titles  of  the  series  to  date  are  listed  below.  The  price  of  these  booklets  is  two 
for  five  cents,  or  three  cents  each. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  latest  number  in  this  series  may  be  secured  free  by  calling 
at  any  Household  Finance  office. 

n  Poultry,  Eggs  and  Fish  O  Meat 

D  Sheets.   Blankets,  Table 

Linen  and   Towels 
D  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 

Fresh  and  Canned 


n  Cosmetics 
D  Kitchen  Utensils        D  Gasoline  and  Oil 

D  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners 
G  Children's    Playthings    and 

Books 
G  Soap    and    other    Cleansing 

Agents 
Q  Automobile  Tires 


D  Kurs 

Q  Wool  Clothing 

D  Shoe*  and  Stockings  ^^  Coverin(£8 

n  Silk.  Rayon  and  other  Syn- 
thetic Fabrics  D  Dairy  ProducM 

Th'-n  will  be  four  new  booklets  added  to  this  library  in  1936.  The  first  two  are 
No.  IR,"Dinnerware"and  No.  19,  "Household  Refrigerators."  Send  us  a  subscrip- 
tion fee  of  lOcand  all  four  will  be  mailed  to  you.  each  one  as  soon  as  it  is  published. 

Enclosed  find  t - in  stamps;  please  send  booklets  checked  to: 

NAME... 
ADDRESS.... 


CITY 


_STATE.... 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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HELPS  TO  KEEP  PEOPLE   CLOSE  AND  FRIENDLY 


"I  put  through  a  call  for  my  son  down  East.  Must 
be  three  hundred  miles. 

"Hold  the  fine,'  the  operator  said.  And  next  thing 
you  knew,  there  he  was.  Sounded  just  like  he  was 
right  here.  It  wasn't  like  that  when  I  was  a  young 

fellow." 

•         •        • 

THIS  COUNTRY  has  the  best  telephone  service  in 
the  world.  And  it's  still  getting  better— quicker, 
clearer,  more  useful  to  more  people.  Each  year 
brings  improvements  in  equipment  and  operat- 


ing efficiency.  Operating  errors  on  local  calls— 
always  a  small  percentage  of  the  millions  handled 
daily — have  decreased  40%  in  the  past  six  years. 

Since  1929,  the  average  time  required  for  long 
distance  connections  has  been  reduced  from  2.8 
to.  1.4  minutes  and  92%  of  these  calls  are  now- 
handled  while  you  remain  at  the  telephone. 

Time  has  proved  the  value  of  the  Bell  System 
plan  of  operation — "One  policy,  one 
system  and  universal  service." 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 


i 


'  I  1HE  transportation  quintuplets — rail- 
roads, motor  vehicles,  airplanes,  pipe- 
lines and  inland  waterways — are  a  dis- 
[r  rordant  family,  but  they  must  be  viewed  as 
I  i  whole.  Sick  but  still  vigorously  kicking, 

:he  railroads  are  of  concern  to  all  of  us,  not 
I  ilone  to  railroaders.  The  stake  of  consumers, 
I  nvestors,  communities  and  workers  in  the 
I  lew  era  of  transportation  was  reckoned  with 
I  n  the  massive  reports  prepared  by  Coordi- 
|  lator  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  which  are  the 

•.carting  point  for  the  timely  article  (page 
I  >01)  by  Ralph  L.  Woods,  traffic  expert  and 
I  Mudent  of  the  changing  transportation  scene. 

|TN  1924  the  special  Giant  Power  issue  of 
Surrey    Graphic    dealt    with    the    swift 
:  thoroughfares   of   energy   that   are   making 
>ocial  changes  as  sweeping  as  those  ushered 
I  in  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Alongside 
!  Herbert    Hoover,    Gifford    Pinchot,    Gov. 
S  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Gerard  Swope  and  Henry 
(Ford,  Morris  L.  Cooke  (who  had  directed 
the  Giant  Power  survey  of  Pennsylvania) 
I  forecast  the  inevitable  necessity,  social  and 
{economic,   of  spreading  electric   energy   to 
lour   farms.   Now   as   administrator   of   the 
Rural   Electrification  Authority   which   was 
•given  ten-year  permanence  by  the  last  Con- 
gress,   he   outlines    not   a   dream,    but   the 
•speeding   up   of   a   practical   reality.    (Page 
506)   Mr.  Cooke  is  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Third  World  Power 
(Conference,   to  be  held  in  Washington  in 
September,  and  also  chairman  of  the  Great 
Plains  Drought  Area  Committee  which,  as 
we  go  to  press,  is  supplementing  technical 
study   with   first   hand   observation   of   the 
jrid  West. 
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PRESIDENT  of  the  National  Forensic 
League  which  annually  selects  a  question 
to  be  debated  in  highschools  and  which  pre- 
sides over  the  final  tournaments,  Karl  E. 
Mundt  discusses  the  community  education 
which  grows  out  of  the  annual  debates — in 
terms  of  the  last  season's  question,  Re- 
solved: That  the  several  states  should  enact 
legislation  providing  for  a  system  of  com- 
plete medical  service  available  to  all  citizens 
at  public  expense.  (Page  511) 

\X/  HY,  wonder  city  people,  should  coun- 
try people  who  live  on  the  land  with 
roofs  over  their  heads,  go  on  relief?  Carol 
L.  Shafer,  a  social  worker  in  a  rural  Wis- 
consin county,  answers  the  question  (page 
512)  with  a  study  of  the  farm  owners,  farm 
tenants,  farmhands  and  villagers  who  have 
applied  for  relief  in  her  typically  rural  and 
politically  insurgent  section  of  the  Middle- 
west. 

TN  Paris  Sets  a  Strike  Style  (page  516) 
Mile.  Bouissounouse,  a  French  reporter, 
gives  a  sympathetic  eye-witness  account  of 
the  "stay-in"  strikes  which  at  the  beginning 
of  France's  Popular  Front  government  fo- 
cused world  attention  on  the  domestic,  rath- 
er than  the  international,  aspects  of  Premier 
Blum's  Socialist  program. 

THE   sketch,   These  Many  Years,    (page 

522 )  digs  deeper  than  character,  to  social 

implications,   of  being  both   old  and   poor. 

The  author,  Myrtle  de  Vaux  Howard,  writes 


from  first  hand  acquaintance  with  the  elderly 
women  of  Boston's  Cooperative  Work- 
rooms. 

TN  his  informal  description  of  the  experi- 
mental  projects  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration in  the  West,  Paul  S.  Taylor, 
regional  labor  advisor,  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  readers  of  Survey  Graphic,  deals 
with  various  kinds  of  people  who  have 
been  hard  hit  by  depression  and  drought, 
and  with  the  attempts  to  shift  them  from 
relief  to  self-support.  His  article  is  illus- 
trated by  photographs  taken  on  the  job  by 
Lange  for  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

CAD  indeed  the  day  when  our  monthly 
^  personality  article  becomes  an  obituary. 
In  his  brief  memoir  of  Henry  Wright  (page 
530)  Albert  Mayer  reveals  the  intangible 
as  well  as  the  tangible  things  which  made 
Wright  a  creative  force  in  the  planning  of 
houses  and  hous;»£,  city  and  rural,  before 
his  untimely  death  early  this  summer. 

"DEADERS  sometimes  take  a  magazine 
department  for  granted,  therefore  we 
call  special  attention  to  Toward  the  New 
Armageddon?  (page  531)  by  John  Palmer 
Gavit,  editor  for  foreign  affairs,  in  which 
the  great  issues  facing  the  world  are  brought 
close  home  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

CO  that  Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  might  re- 
view    An    American    Doctor's    Odyssey, 
R.    L.    Duffus    has   generously   relinquished 
his  Letters  and  Life  pages  this  month. 
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IN     THE     NEW     AGE     OF     TRANSPORTATION- 


The  Pan-American  Airways  clipper  has 
not  replaced  the  Twentieth  Century  Lim- 
ited. It  is  still  the  job  of  the  railroads  to 
move  millions  of  earthbound  people  and 
billions  of  tons  of  routine  merchandise  to 
their  destinations — cheaply,  swiftly,  safely 
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You  and  I  and  the  Railroads 


BY  RALPH  L.  WOODS 


A  FEW  years  ago  speakers  on  modern  transporta- 
tion began  with  an  outline  of  man's  long  strug- 
gle to  achieve  a  progressively  better  vehicle.  They 
spoke  of  Neanderthal  man's  back  and  legs,  went  on  to 
"drags",  oxen,  camels,  elephants,  horses,  sledges,  cart- 
wheels, chariots,  wheelbarrows  with  sails  in  China, 
canoes,  galleys,  sail  boats,  steamboats,  prairie  schooners, 
and  ended  with  a  glowing  description  of  the  present  day 
railroad. 

Today  a  speaker  cannot  use  this  time  honored  formula 
because  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  peroration  on  rail- 
roads. In  fact,  for  the  moment  he  is  an  orator  without  a 
climax,  unless  it  be  that  we  are  beginning  a  new  age  in 
transportation  where  no  one  medium  promises  to  domi- 
nate as  the  railroad  has  in  the  recent  past.  Motor  trucks 
and  buses,  airplanes,  pipelines,  and  boats  in  domestic 
commerce,  have  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  climax. 

This  set  of  brawling,  dissimilar  quintuplets  of  the 
transportation  family — railroad,  motor  vehicle,  pipe- 
line, boat  and  airplane — are  at  present  instrumenting  a 
demonic  symphony  that  threatens  the  reason  of  calm 
men  and  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  those  charged  with 
bringing  harmony  out  of  discord.  But  we  can  ignore  the 
sound  and  fury  and  look  at  the  transformation  taking 
place.  Wasn't  it  Emerson  who  said  that  the  activity  of 
today  is  the  assurance  of  tomorrow? 

Quite  as  significant  is  the  fact  that  today  thoughtful 
men  think  of  transportation  not  only  in  terms  of  service, 
rates,  expansion  and  innovations.  They  consider,  too,  the 
millions  employed  in  and  by  virtue  of  transportation,  the 
communities  dependent  upon  it,  the  consumers  who  give 
it  ten  cents  of  every  dollar  they  spend.  In  short,  trans- 
portation now  is  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  broad 
public  policy,  the  national,  social  and  economic  well  be- 
ing. If  the  corporation  is  soulless,  there  is  at  least  a  grow- 
ing recognition  that  flesh  and  blood  draws  sustenance 
from  and  gives  nourishment  to  it. 

A  bit  of  recent  history  will  help  us  understand  what 
is  taking  place  today.  When  the  World  War  ended  the 
railroads  were  our  only 


ing  their  enormous  plants  after  several  years  under  gov- 
ernment management.  At  the  same  time  the  nation  em- 
barked upon  an  orgy  of  road  building.  Automobiles 
went  into  mass  production.  The  government  poured 
millions  into  our  inland  waterways.  Airplanes  and  pipe- 
lines were  slower  to  assume  proportions  that  eventually 
helped  ruffle  the  railroads'  serenity.  In  1928  a  few  rail- 
road executives  admitted  their  concern  at  this  invasion 
by  competing  forms  of  transport.  But  the  depression  had 
not  yet  started.  By  1932  the  entire  railroad  family  was 
hysterically  viewing  with  alarm  and  calling  alternately 
for  succor  and  justice.  Supreme  for  sixty  years,  now  the 
railroad  is  being  assaulted  on  all  dimensions,  above,  be- 
low, and  on  both  sides;  or  by  airplane,  pipeline,  boat  and 
motor  vehicle.  Briefly,  this  is  what  has  happened  to  the 
"backbone  of  the  nation." 

TN  1932  the  railroads'  freight  revenue  was  the  lowest 
•*•  since  1916.  A  two  hundred  million  dollar  loss  through 
passenger  operations  was  suffered  in  1933.  During  the 
twelve  years  1920  to  1932  railroad  earnings  were  suffi- 
cient only  five  times  out  of  twelve  to  service  their  invest- 
ments at  the  conservative  rate  of  5  percent;  27.8  percent 
of  the  nation's  Class  1  railroads  are  bankrupt.  The  com- 
bined rate  of  return  on  book  investment  for  railroads 
from  1930  to  1935  averaged  2.14  percent.  From  May  1920 
to  November  1934  the  railroads  abandoned  12,930  miles 
of  road.  In  1935  new  rail  mileage  laid  was  the  lowest  for 
any  year  except  one,  since  the  Civil  War.  Inevitably,  men 
lost  their  jobs,  wages  and  salaries  declined,  dividend  and 
interest  payments  ceased,  communities  suffered  from  cur- 
tailed service  or  none  at  all,  "heavy  industry"  dependent 
upon  railroad  purchases  all  but  closed  down,  and  the 
nation  in  general  began  to  ask  "How  come?."  • 

Although  the  railroads  are  inclined  to  blame  their 
plight  primarily  upon  the  rise  of  competing  forms  of 
transportation,  this  is  only  partly  true.  The  depression 
had  much  to  do  with  it.  While  the  railroads  were  taking 
their  licking,  airlines  and  buslines  just  managed  to  keep 

their    heads    above    water. 


important  means  of  trans- 
port. Stimulated  by  the 
post-War  inflation,  they 
were  making  money  and 
sprucing  up  and  expand- 


The  new  low  fares  and  the  streamlined  trains 
emphasize  the  (act  that  the  consumer,  the  investor 
and  the  community — not  only  the  railroad  worker 
and  management — are  hitched  to  the  Iron  Horse 
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Water  carriers  reporting  to 
the  ICC  in  1932  were  oper- 
ating at  an  aggregate  deficit 
of  one  percent.  Truck  oper- 
ators were  registering  a  high 


mortality,  not  altogether  due  to  an  overdose  of  individu- 
alism. Pipeline  carriers  alone  were  uniformly  profitable 
at  a  rate  of  14  percent  in  1932.  In  1928  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation moved  2330  million  tons  of  freight;  in  1932 
they  moved  only  1570  million  tons. 

If  the  depression  was  not  responsible  for  many  of  <he 
railroad  woes  then  the  current  revival  would  have  had 
little  effect  upon  them.  Thus,  in  spite  of  enlarged 
maintenance  budgets  and  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
March  floods,  railroad  net  operating  income  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1936  was  the  highest  since  1930.  Rail- 
road net  operating  income  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1936  was  20  percent  greater  than  for  the  same  period  in 
1935.  Naturally  the  railroads  would  have  been  better 
able  to  stand  the  ravages  of  depression  had  they  not  been 
burdened  with  top  heavy  financial  structures,  bureauc- 
racy, antiquated  methods,  and  a  state  of  mind  that  re- 
calls the  late  Justice  Holmes'  observations:  "One  cannot 
be  wrenched  from  the  rocky  crevices  into  which  one  has 
grown  for  many  years  without  feeling  that  one  is  at- 
tacked in  one's  own  life."  But  even  if  depression  never  re- 
turns the  railroads  must  still  look  to  the  new  competition. 

Here  is  one  problem  of  contemporary  economics  that 
sequestered  old  ladies  and  comic  strip  devotees  alike 
can  understand.  These  new  forms  of  transportation  sim- 
ply helped  themselves  to  juicy  slices  of  the  railroad  pie. 
In  1920  the  great  majority  of  our  freight  traffic  moved 
by  railroad.  The  federal  coordinator  found  the  follow- 
ing distribution  of  traffic  in  1928  and  1932: 


Railway 

Local  and  Highway 

Local 

Highway 
Pipeline 
Waterway 


1928 
60% 
18% 


4% 
18% 


1932 

44% 
32% 
18% 
14% 
7% 
17% 


(Today  the  railroads'  share  of  the  traffic  may  be  even 
less  than  in  1932.) 

The  significance  of  this  distribution  of  traffic  lies  not 
alone  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  the  railroads  have  lost  to 
competing  forms.  Quite  as  important  is  the  fact  that 
private  business  and  individuals  can  provide  their  own 
transportation.  Highway  transportation  has  wrought 
social  and  economic  changes.  For  example,  it  has  speeded 
the  growth  of  hand-to-mouth  buying,  increased  short 
haul  transport  as  compared  with  long  haul,  and  spread 
the  production  of  manufactured  goods  throughout  the 
country.  Moreover,  since  the  new  competition  has  in- 
creased the  supply  of  facilities  beyond  the  demand,  rates 
have  often  been  cut  beyond  sound  levels.  Both  labor  and 
investors  have  suffered.  As  a  consequence,  the  results  of 
the  depression  have  been  aggravated.  At  the  rates  and 
fares  now  being  charged,  1929  or  1930  traffic  would  by  no 
means  produce  1929  or  1930  revenue.  Average  receipts 
by  the  railroads  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  have  de- 
creased 9.75  percent  since  1929.  But  if  the  1929  or  1930 
rates  and  fares  were  in  effect  the  railroads  probably 
would  not  get  so  much  traffic. 

When  competitive  forces  such  as  these  are  unre- 
strained, no  one  profits;  not  even  the  public,  because  it 
needs  a  solvent  and  efficient  transportation  system.  How- 
ever, out  of  this  ferment  a  new  transportation  scheme  is 
emerging.  To  speed  and  guide  this  transition  Congress 
authorized  a  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation.  In 


early  1933  President  Roosevelt  appointed  ICC  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  B.  Eastman  to  the  thankless  task.  The  re- 
sult is  an  exhaustive  diagnosis  and  a  series  of  prescriptions 
that  Mr.  Eastman  has  issued  in  the  form  of  massive  but 
provocative,  stimulating  and  often  unorthodox  reports. 

Suppose  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  emphasize  the 
gravity  of  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  the  govern- 
ment has  a  500  million  dollar  stake  in  the  railroads,  by; 
reason  of  RFC  and  PWA  loans.  More  than  one  million 
people  work  for  the  railroads.  The  jobs  of  several  mil- 
lion others  are  affected  by  the  railroads.  Sixty  million 
life  insurance  policy  holders  and  14  million  depositors 
in  savings  banks  have  a  stake  in  the  railroads.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  investors  have  hitched  their  wagons  to 
the  Iron  Horse.  The  total  investment  in  railroads  is^ 
about  $25  billion. 

Consequently,  when  eighty-seven  carriers  operating 
68,000  miles  of  road  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers  or  trus-1 
tees  it  is  time  something  be  done  about  it.  Especially  so 
when  it  is  remembered  that  during  the  period  1936-40 
railroad  funded  debts  of  $1,369,000,000,  and  unfunded 
debts  of  $313,741,000,  will  mature.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  railway  pension  law  and  the  Social  Security  r 
Act  the  railroads'  financial  problem  will  be  further  deep- 
ened. These  are  additional  reasons  why  the  railroads 
cannot  afford  complacently  to  await  full  economic  re- 
covery as  a  cure  for  all  their  ills.  Three  months  ago  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  stated:  "We  adhere  { 
to  the  view  that  if  the  rail  carriers  are  to  be  successful  in 
meeting  the  conditions  which  now  confront  them,  par- 
ticularly the  competition  of  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, there  must  be  a  much  greater  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  among  the  railroads." 

If  the  changes  taking  place  were  ordinary  routine  de- 
velopments there  would  be  little  point  in  speaking  of  a 
new  age  in  transportation.  But  this  happens  to  be  a  trans- 
formation in  outlook,  methods,  devices,  and  thus  a  sharp 
alteration  of  our  transportation  pattern. 

One  way  in  which  to  illustrate  this  is  to  recall  that  orig- 
inally railroads  were  regulated  to  force  competition  and 
thus  protect  the  public.  Today  common  carriers  in  inter- 
state commerce  are  still  regulated  for  the  public's  pro- 
tection; but  they  are  also  regulated  to  prevent  destructive 
competition.  That  is,  they  have  to  be  protected  from 
each  other. 

Obviously,  when  competition  for  traffic  degenerates 
into  a  blood  feud  there  must  be  an  oversupply  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  If  each  factor  were  busy  enough 
there  would  be  neither  incentive  nor  time  for  this  busi- 
ness of  ripping  each  other  down  the  back.  While  the 
same  kind  of  competition  goes  on  in  other  industries, 
transportation  is  recognized  as  a  public  necessity.  There 
is  a  social  as  well  as  an  economic  consideration  involved. 
This  requires  regulation  that  will  view  the  transporta- 
tion plant  as  a  national  whole,  conserving  and  coordinat- 
ing for  the  general  good  and  sparing  the  several  com- 
batants from  a  fate  like  that  of  the  Kilkenny  cats. 

The  Passenger  Field 

WHEN  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  changes  taking 
place  in  passenger  transportation  root  more  from 
personal  whims,  desires  and  satisfactions  than  from  strict- 
ly economic   motives.  These   human   factors  make  the 
final  outcome  more  than  ordinarily  uncertain. 
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Before  Ford  and  his  emulators  appeared,  the  railroads 
had  a  natural  monopoly  upon  passenger  traffic.  By  1932 
the  per  capita  expenditure  for  rail  travel  was  less  than 
for  any  year  since  1871,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
doing  four  times  as  much  traveling.  The  chief  answer  is 
that  travel  between  cities  by  automobile  is  fifteen  times 
greater  than  by  train. 

The  private  automobile  is  an  innocent  party  to  the 
well  known  conspiracy  of  airplanes  and  buses  to  un- 
harness the  Iron  Horse.  It 
simply  happens  to  be 
cheap,  comfortable,  easy  to 
operate,  good  to  look  at, 
speedy,  and  as  safe  as  their 
drivers  are  sane.  People 
have  preferred  to  travel  in 
these  cars  rather  than  by 
railroad.  Many  of  us  like 
to  paddle  our  own  canoes. 
All  of  us  enjoy  the  auto- 
mobile's unequaled  mobil- 
ity. The  automobile  gives 
people  a  "kick"  out  of  travel 
that  the  railroad  has  not. 

Although  you  can  cross 
the  continent  by  plane  in 
sixteen  hours,  one  suspects 
that  this  great  saving  in 
time  is  not  the  only  reason 
more  than  half  a  million 
passengers  every  year  de- 
sert  the  railroads  for  the 
air.  Many  of 'them  like  fly- 
ing well  enough  to  pay  the 
extra  fare.  The  railroads 
might  just  as  well  write  it 
off  their  books.  They  can't 
catch  up  with  the  airplane, 
nor  duplicate  its  defiance 
of  gravity. 

While  the  inter-city  bus 

owes  much  of  its  success  to  our  preference  for  riding  on 
rubber,  it  also  has  an  economic  basis.  It  has,  until  recent- 
ly, been  able  to  undersell  the  railroads  with  only  state 
regulatory  bodies  to  prevent  excesses.  Moreover,  while 
buses  have  certain  operating  advantages  over  railroads, 
they  have  a  right-of-way  maintained  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  taxpayers.  Now  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  jurisdiction  over  their  interstate  opera- 
tions they  are  obliged  to  conduct  their  campaign  against 
the  railroads  a  bit  more  sedately.  New  bus  lines  can't  be 
initiated  unless  economically  justified.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  bus  will  be  prevented  from 
rendering  any  service  that  it  can  provide  more  reason- 
ably and  efficiently  than  competitors.  If  anything,  com- 
mission jurisdiction  will  synchronize,  correlate  and  step 
up  bus  operations.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
for  the  old  Iron  Horse  has  at  last  begun  to  shake  the 
rust  out  of  its  eyes  and  go  places  and  do  things. 

It  is  easy  to  get  sentimental  about  railroads  when  you 
stand  in  awe  before  one  of  those  sweating,  puffing,  emo- 
tional locomotives.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
railroads  have  a  fight  on  their  hands. 

Arguments  can  be  waged  from  now  until  Doomsday 
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that  railroads  are  more  commodious,  more  comfortable, 
allow  for  more  amusement  enroute,  and  have  a  greater 
variety  of  conveniences  than  their  competitors,  but  it 
won't  do  any  good  if  passengers  still  prefer  other  means 
of  travel.  In  realizing  this  fact  the  rail  carriers  have  at 
last  awakened  to  their  peril  and  are  doing  all  their  de- 
pleted treasuries  permit  in  the  way  of  new  services,  new 
equipment,  faster  trains  and  reduced  fares.  They  are  out 
to  make  rail  travel  so  attractive  that  even  the  fellow  who 

dotes  on  the  magnitude  of 
his  automobile  mileage 
will  leave  the  "old  bus"  in 
the  garage  the  next  time  he 
has  to  go  to  Chicago. 

The  railroads  are  in  the 
awkward  position  of  hav- 
ing to  reduce  the  costs  of 
passenger  operations  while 
at  the  same  time  improv- 
ing their  service  and  equip- 
ment. This  is  necessary  be- 
cause with  standard  equip- 
ment and  customary  ser- 
vices they  lost  dollars  and 
passengers.  Consequently 
they  have  to  improve 
their  equipment  and  ser- 
vice enough  to  retain  the 
present  traffic;  they  have  to 
cut  losses  they  are  now  tak- 
ing on  this  traffic;  and, 
finally,  they  have  to  make 
their  service  sufficiently 
cheap  and  attractive  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  lost  traf- 
fic. 

Two  conflicting  view- 
points as  to  passenger 
equipment  innovations  are 
making  our  railroads  a 
transportation  laboratory. 

One  group  believes  the  fundamentals  of  conventional 
equipment  design  should  be  preserved  so  that  economies 
and  improvements  do  not  impair  the  interchangeability 
of  new  equipment  with  older  equipment.  For  instance, 
"The  Royal  Blue,"  B.  &  O.'s  New  York  to  Washington 
train,  is  a  streamlined,  steam-powered  job  that  operates 
on  cushioned  trucks,  has  shatter-proof  glass,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  duraluminum  construction  is  550  tons  lighter  than 
standard  equipment  and  has  four  inches  more  of  interior 
width  to  the  cars.  The  A.T.  and  S.F.  invested  $360,000 
in  a  127  foot  long  diesel  locomotive  that  for  power  and 
size  heads  the  list.  The  engines  of  this  monster  can  carry 
"The  Chief"  on  its  trip  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
as  fast  as  ninety-eight  miles  an  hour.  A  streamlined 
steam  locomotive  and  coaches  on  roller  bearings  travel 
eighty-five  miles  from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago  in  eighty 
minutes  via  the  C.M.St.P.  &  P.'s  "The  Hiawatha."  The 
Union  Pacific,  a  pioneer  in  streamline  equipment  and 
diesel  motive  power,  has  made  so  many  innovations  that 
its  leadership  jointly  with  the  B.  &  O.  is  scarcely  ques- 
tioned. 

Another  group  of  operating  experts  believe  that  sal- 
vation lies  in  scrapping  the  present  equipment  designs 
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and  concentrating  on  weight  reduction,  speed  and  oper- 
ating economy,  coupled  with  features  that  have  a  more 
fanciful  appeal  to  travelers.  They  consider  the  question 
of  interchangeability  of  little  consequence.  This  railroad 
willingness  to  experiment  is  refreshing. 

These  new  trains  are  so  interesting  that  it  is  hard  to 
be  brief.  "The  Comet,"  a  N.Y.N.H.  &  H.  train,  is  the 
product  of  two  years'  research  and  aero-dynamical  study. 
Streamlined  to  the  nth  degree,  there  are  no  sharp  cor- 
ners, windows  are  flush  with  the  outside,  and  not  even 
the  rubber  sheeting  covering  the  vestibules  wrinkles 
when  the  train  rounds  a  curve.  It  is  built  twenty  inches 
closer  to  the  rails  with  running  gears  well  up  in  the  in- 
terior structure.  Tubular  construction  with  aluminum 
alloys  has  reduced  weight  40  percent. 

The  G.M.  &  N.  has  a  streamlined,  diesel  powered  train 
called  "The  Rebel"  which  runs  488  miles  from  Jackson, 
Term,  to  New  Orleans,  with  thirty-nine  stops  in  be- 
tween, in  fourteen  hours.  Here  you  may  sit  amid  tapes- 
tries, Venetian  blinds,  and  two-toned  satin-finished 
aluminum  metal  work,  and  eat  a  buffet  luncheon  served 
in  your  seat.  The  streamlined,  diesel  powered,  stainless 
steel  constructed  "Zephyr,"  operated  by  the  C.B.  &  Q. 
R.R.,  needs  no  introduction. 

The  nub  of  the  diesel  versus  steam  locomotive  duel 
seems  to  be  whether  the  much  higher  cost  of  diesels 
will  be  offset  by  their  admitted  fuel  and  other  economies. 
Single  unit  cars  propelled  by  gas  or  diesel  power,  adap- 
ted to  multi-unit  operation,  are  now  being  suggested. 

Incidentally,  all  these  newer  type  trains  are  smaller 
than  their  predecessors.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  they  meet 
the  objection  that  railroad  trains  are  oversized,  an  aver- 
age occupancy  of  fourteen  passengers  in  day  coaches 
with  an  average  capacity  of  seventy-seven. 

This  is  not  all  the  railroads  are  doing.  They  have  spent 
$40  million  for  air-conditioning.  The  Union  Pacific  has 
taken  pains  with  their  day  coaches.  Many  are  air-cooled, 
pillows  and  drinking  cups  are  free,  and  there  is  porter 
service  and  a  stewardess  who  is  a  registered  nurse. 

Courtesy  New  York  Central 


Striking  emphasis  was  given  the  railroads'  passenger 
predicament  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cemmis- 
sion  ordered  a  reduction  in  the  basic  fare  from  3.60  cents 
per  mile  to  2  cents  for  coaches  and  3  cents  for  Pullmans, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Pullman  surcharge.  Although 
western  and  southern  roads  have  been  markedly  suc- 
cessful in  their  experiments  with  lower  fares,  the  eastern 
roads  fought  desperately  against  the  reduction.  The  out- 
standing exception  was  the  B.  &  O.,  which  pioneered 
the  idea  in  the  East  and  saw  it  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  other  eastern  roads  are  now  trying  to 
have  the  courts  upset  the  commission's  order.  A  more 
reasonable  course  would  be  to  wait  and  see  if  the  in- 
creased traffic  revenue  does  not  more  than  offset  the  per 
capita  fare  reduction.  Incidentally,  the  legal  moves  of 
dissenting  roads  will  constitute  the  first  legal  challenge  of 
the  commission's  vested  authority  to  prescribe  maximum 
reasonable  rates. 

A  minority  of  the  ICC  termed  the  fare  order  an  in- 
vasion of  managerial  discretion  and  without  economic 
justification.  Nevertheless,  the  wisdom  of  such  a  fare 
reduction  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  1932  rail  passen- 
ger revenue  was  at  an  average  rate  of  2.34  cents  per  mile 
compared  with  1.37  cents  for  buses.  Moreover,  although 
the  railroads  have  lost  two  thirds  of  their  passenger  rev- 
enue, it  is  still  16  percent  of  their  total  revenue. 

This  railroad  renascence  may  be  summed  up  with  the 
observation  that  they  are  using  lower  fares  to  meet  bus 
competition,  and  higher  speeds,  new  comforts  and  con- 
veniences to  attract  those  who  ride  in  airplanes  or  drive 
their  own  cars.  At  the  same  time  these  improvements 
are  designed  to  reduce  operating  costs. 

Of  course  the  bus  lines  are  not  going  to  stand  idle  in 
the  face  of  these  railroad  refurbishments.  They  are  al- 
ready experimenting  with  various  air-cooling  systems. 
Only  technical  obstacles  and  highway  regulations  will 
limit  them.  If  the  railroads'  campaign  fails  of  its  object- 
ive the  bus  can  be  embraced  as  a  long  lost  brother.  Many 
railroads  have  already  done  as  much.  In  1933  seventy- 
five  railroads  were  operating 
directly  or  indirectly  2500 
buses.  Some  are  used  to 
"feed"  the  rails,  others  to 
replace  passenger  service  on 
branch  lines  and  relatively 
quiet  sections  along  the  main 
line  of  the  railways. 

Freight  Traffic 

WHILE  the  freight  sit- 
uation parallels  that 
of  passenger  transportation, 
it  is  more  vital  to  the  nation 
and  the  railroads.  If  the 
things  we  mine,  grow  and 
manufacture  do  not  move  in 
normal  commerce  the  na- 
tion would  become  para- 
lyzed. 

The  motor  truck  has  done 
almost  as  much  to  destroy 


The  New  York  Central'!  Mercury 
joins   the   streamlined   procession 
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B  Baltimore  and  Ohio  encourages 
UK  of  sealed  freight  containers 


e  railroad's  monopoly  of 
•ight  business  as  the  pri- 
te  car  and  bus  have  done 
the  passenger  field.  One 
ndred  thousand  shippers 
d  Coordinator  Eastman 
it  trucks  captured  about 
percent  of  the  railroads' 
i  than  carload  freight 
siness  because  they  are 
:edier,  render  a  door  to 
or  service,  may  be  cor- 
ated  to  the  shipper's  pro- 
Ction  needs,  and  require 
packing  while  offer- 
greater  security.  Two 
rds  of  the  shippers  found 
4cks  cheaper  than  rail- 
id. 

Since  trucks  have  a  capac- 
of  one  third  to  one  fifth 
at  of  the  average  railroad 
r  they  have  been  able  to 
ofit  by  economic  and  industrial  developments  that 
use  manufacturers  to  ship  in  smaller  lots.  Trucks  have 
>o  benefited  by  the  migration  of  fifteen  million  people 
iring  the  past  decade  to  suburbs,  thousands  of  which 
ust  depend  wholly  upon  trucks. 

When  the  new  Post  Office  was  built  in  Chicago  235,000 
is  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  2200  tons  of  steel  were  de- 
cred  by  truck  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  building 
is  erected  over  the  railroad  tracks  leading  into  the 
lion  Station.  Even  coal,  an  old  railroad  standby, 
jved  in  trucks  during  1934  sufficiently  to  deprive  the 
Iroads  of  $12  million. 

In  the  course  of  the  truck's  spectacular  career  it  has 

hibited  the  characteristic  excesses  of  exuberant  youth. 

it  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  charge 

interstate  highway  commercial  traffic,  common  car- 

r  trucks  cannot  indulge  in  precipitate,  capricious,  and 

.economic  rate  cutting.  Rebates  and  other  unjust  dis- 

minations  are  forbidden.   Equipment  must  be  safe, 

ivers  cannot  be  worked  beyond  a  certain  number  of 

urs,  accurate  records  and  accounts  must  be  kept,  in- 

rance  is  necessary,  consolidations  and   financing  are 

sject  to  the  commission's  approval. 

However,  the  railroads  have  no  cause  for  glee.  True, 

eir  competitors  are  being  regulated.  But  truck  rates  do 

t  have  to  be  related  to  railroad  rates,  even  though  that 

pears  to  be  their  tendency  now.  There  is  nothing  in 

:  regulations  to  prevent  trucks  getting  every  bit  of  busi- 

ss  they  are  economically  entitled  to.  It  will  be  quite 

oough  to  bother  the  railroads.  Furthermore,  the  "for- 

Ire"  trucks  are  only  a  part  of  the  industry.  There  are 

W.OOO  trucks  owned  and  operated  by  farmers,  and  two 

tillion  trucks  owned  and  operated  by  various  kinds  of 

hsiness,  which  the  commission  regulates  only  as  to  safe- 

l  of  operation,  standard  of  equipment  and  maximum 

burs  of  labor  of  truck  crews.  Obviously,  these  nearly 

tree  million  private  trucks  are  hauling  freight  the  rail- 

mds  used  to  handle.  They  present  as  knotty  a  problem 


Ewing  Galloway 


to  the  rail  carriers  as  does  the  private  automobile.  The 
figure  at  which  these  privately  operated  trucks  can  haul 
freight  will  be  the  "absolute  ceiling"  at  which  "for  hire" 
trucks  and  railroads  can  do  business.  The  battle  prom- 
ises to  be  one  between  private  and  public  transportation 
quite  as  much  as  between  trucks  and  railroads. 

No  one  can  contemplate  the  condition  in  which  the 
railroads  find  themselves  without  concluding  that  unless 
they  do  many  things,  and  quickly  and  thoroughly,  they 
will  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  This  is  the 
Damoclean  sword  that  dangles  over  the  railroad.  Even 
Mr.  Eastman  has  mentioned  it  as  a  final  alternative, 
while  insisting  that  "it  is  much  more  likely  to  result 
from  a  continuance  of  the  waste  and  losses  which  are 
sought  to  be  corrected  than  from  corrective  measures 
proposed." 

The  solution  of  the  railroads'  problems  cannot  be  over- 
come by  ordinary  methods.  Since  two  thirds  of  all  rail 
traffic  is  handled  by  two  or  more  lines,  effective  action 
requires  the  utmost  in  cooperation.  Schooled  in  an  indi- 
vidualistic economy,  subjected  to  regulatory  policies 
which  for  years  emphasized  competition  rather  than 
cooperation,  the  railroad  executives  have  to  make  a  com- 
plete about  face.  Several  railroad  authorities  advocate 
government  compelled  and  supervised  consolidation 
rather  than  the  more  moderate  unification  and  coordi- 
nation proposals  of  Mr.  Eastman. 

No  matter  how  much  the  railroads  economize  there 
are  certain  charges  they  cannot  avoid.  For  example,  it 
cost  $1600  per  mile  of  road  per  year  to  maintain  their 
fixed  property.  So  long  as  they  remain  in  business  this 
charge  stands.  Taxes  shall  always  be  with  them.  It  costs 
the  railroads  $2300  per  mile  of  road  per  year  to  service 
their  huge  debts,  at  the  conservative  rate  of  5  percent. 
Could  overcapitalization  be  more  pithily  illustrated?  On 
top  of  all  this  railroads  have  to  fight  entire  communities 
when  they  attempt  to  abandon  uneconomic  branch  lines. 

The  gravity  of  the  railroad  (Continued  on  page  541) 
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Electricity  Goes  to  the  Country 


BY  MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE 


IN  the  next  three  years  the 
Georgia  Power  Com- 
pany plans  to  spend 
more  than  $4  million  to 
bring  the  modern  advan- 
tages of  electricity — light, 
power,  heat — to  some  15,000  farms  in  the  area  it  serves. 
Using  its  own  resources,  the  company  will  build  3000 
miles  of  new  distribution  lines,  of  which  1026  miles 
serving  2500  customers  are  to  be  completed  this  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  three-year  plan  means  at  least 
5000  refrigerators,  1500  electric  ranges,  6000  radios,  750 
electric  water  heaters,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  conve- 
nience of  electric  lighting  and  modern  plumbing  on 
thousands  of  southern  farms.  The  company  is  extending 
its  service  to  less  thickly  settled  areas,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  profitable  sections.  Further,  it  has  announced  that 
it  seeks  to  work  with,  not  against,  local  groups  which 
aim  to  provide  complementary  service  through  farm  co- 
operatives or  other  organizations.  Preston  S.  Arkwright, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Power  Company,  recently 
stated: 

This  company  will  not  oppose  such  associations  seeking 
to  build  lines  in  areas  where  we  are  financially  unable  to 
offer  our  own  service  to  farmers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
will  assist  them  in  every  way  we  can.  Instead  of  refusing  to 
sell  them  electricity  to  operate  their  cooperatively  owned 
lines,  we  have  already  filed  with  the  Georgia  Public  Service 
Commission  a  rate  schedule  under  which  we  will  sell  elec- 
tricity to  the  cooperatives  at  a  wholesale  price  for  resale  to 
their  members.  This  schedule  is  almost  identical  with  the 
rate  applicable  to  municipalities  buying  corresponding 
amounts  of  power. 

Even  allowing  for  a  factor  of  salesmanship  in  this,  per- 
haps only  those  who  have  closely  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  industry  in  this  country  realize  what 
a  right-about-face  in  attitude  and  in  practice  such  a  rural 
electrification  project  by  a  privately  owned  power  com- 
pany represents.  To  show  how  it  has  come  about,  it  is 
necessary  to  sketch  in  the  background  of  the  present  scene. 

Though  rural  power 
uses  of  electricity  began 
thirty-five  years  ago  on  an 
irrigated  farm  in  Califor- 
nia, the  1930  Census 
showed  that  only  one  tenth 
of  American  farms  had 
central  station  service.  One 
of  the  barriers  to  the  devel- 
opment of  farm  electrifica- 
tion has  been  the  rural  line 
extension  policy  of  many 
of  the  utilities.  The  power 
company  has  persisted  in 
regarding  the  farmer  not 
as  a  potential  power  cus- 


Farms  are  factories  as  well  as  homes;  therefore 
the  electrification  of  rural  America  means  more 
than  comfort  and  convenience.  It  means  profit 
to  farmer,  to  utility,  to  appliance  manufacturer 


FARMS  SERVED 
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tomer,  but  as  a  small  dome 
tic  consumer.  Rates  for  d 
mestic  consumption  ha' 
been  notoriously  high.  Larj 
industrial  consumers  ha1 
been  able  to  set  up  their  ow 

plants  if  power  companies  refused  to  give  them  favorab 
wholesale  rates,  and  since  the  utilities  needed  the  volun 
of  industrial  business,  large  consumers  have  rarely  hi 
difficulty  in  obtaining  equitable  rates.  But  the  hous 
holder,  who  can  not  economically  generate  his  own  ei 
ergy,  has  had  to  pay  what  was  asked  or  do  without  ele 
tricity.  Generally,  in  the  cities,  he  preferred  to  pay,  ofu 
at  rates  so  high  that  they  limited  his  use  of  electricity 
lighting.  A  lamp  advertisement  in  1927  asserted  th 
while  only  21  percent  of  the  energy  generated  the  pr 
ceding  year  was  used  for  lighting,  this  form  of  consum 
tion  nevertheless  had  provided  64  percent  of  the  indu 
try's  revenues! 

In  addition  to  paying  for  the  energy  he  used,  rf 
farmer  was  expected  to  advance  to  the  power  compar 
most  or  all  of  the  costs  of  construction.  Since  utility  con 
pany  ideas  as  to  what  constituted  sound  rural  lines  ha' 
been  rather  fancy,  such  costs  were  prohibitive  for  mo 
farmers.  A  convention  of  the  old  National  Electric  Ligl 
Association  agreed  that  rural  service  was  practicable  on 
where  lines  were  being  extended  from  one  well  settlt 
community  to  another  and  farms  could  be  picked  up  i 
cidentally  enroute.  In  effect  this  meant  that  scores  i 
counties  classed  by  our  Census  as  100  per  cent  rural  cou] 
never  hope  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  electricity. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  tl 
uneven  progress  of  industry  and  agriculture.  Compare 
with  the  factory,  the  farm  has  suffered  from  antiquatt 
machinery  and  outmoded  techniques.  A  limited  and  ii 
ferior  standard  of  living  has  been  the  farmer's  rewai 
for  years  of  backbreaking  toil.  The  promise  of  continue 
drudgery  and  the  absence  of  modern  comforts  ha\ 
helped  drive  from  the  farm  to  the  city  those  who  wei 
most  free  to  travel  but  who  were  at  the  same  time  mo 
needed  in  rural  communities — the  young  people.  1 

correct,  at  least  in  part,  tl 
unbalance  between  rur; 
and  city  life,  like  man 
another  worthy  caus 
meant  a  lot  of  uphill  worl 
Yet  all  of  us  who  studie 
the  problem  believed  th; 
an  opening  inevitabl 
would  come  for  a  seriou 
well-ordered  effort  to  e 
tend  to  the  farm  the  beni 
fits  electricity  has  mad 
possible  to  town  dwellei 
in  this  country  and  to  hot 
urban  and  rural  families  i 


FARMS  NOT  SERVED 
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Each  farm  represents  1 0  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  country 


many  other  lands. 
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Such  an  opening  came  through  the  Emergency  Relief 
ict  of  1935.  With  the  problem  of  unemployment  still 
cute  and  the  position  of  agriculture  and  industry  im- 
aired,  rural  electrification  offered  projects  which  would 

once  provide  jobs,  stimulate  manufactuing,  and  aid 
ie  farmer.  Accordingly  the  Congress  earmarked  a  sub- 
antial  sum  for  this  work,  and  the  President,  by  an  ex- 
utive  order  dated  May  11,  1935,  created  the  Rural  Elec- 
ification  Administration.  A  year  later,  the  Congress 
assed  the  Norris-Rayburn  Act,  the  purpose  of  which 

to    insure   a    ten-year   integrated    program    for   elec- 
ifying   American   farms.   To   that   end,   it   authorizes 
ppropriations     of     $410 
lillion. 
Essentially  the  REA  is 

financing  agency.  A 
irge  part  of  its  work, 
oth  as  an  emergency 
;ency,  and  as  an  agency 
larged  with  responsibili- 

for  a  long  term  plan, 
insists  in  allocating 
inds  for  the  construe- 
on  of  rural  lines.  These 
mds  are  not  grants,  but 
tans,  made  to  private 
ompanies,  to  public 
jencies  or  to  coopera- 
ves,  to  be  repaid  within 
tventy-five  years,  with  in- 
:rest  computed  at  ap- 
roximately  the  prevail- 
ig  rate  for  government 
bligations. 

The  details  of  the  ten- 
car  program  will  be  bet- 
:r  understood  if  we 
ance  back  over  the  ac- 
implishments  of  the  ex- 
erimental  year  as  an 
nergency  bureau.  First, 
ic  fundamentals  of  a 
ichnique  for  evaluating 
rejects  have  been 
solved.  Second,  over  one 
mdred  rural  electrifica- 

[>n    projects    have    been    approved,    embracing    13,200 
liles  of   rural   distribution   lines   to   serve   53,000   cus- 

crs  in  thirty-two  states.  Some  of  these  lines  are 
i*ady  energized  and  many  others  are  under  con- 
ruction.  Third,  suggested  specifications  for  econom- 
al  rural  line  construction  have  been  prepared  and 
stributed  by  REA  engineers.  A  campaign  for  im- 
oving  farm  life  through  greater  utilization  of 
lectricity  has  been  undertaken.  New  groups  de- 
ring  to  set  up  cooperatives  have  been  given  legal  and 
chnical  assistance.  Last,  but  most  important,  REA 
helped  modify  the  whole  outlook  for  rural 
ectrification.  To  the  utilities,  REA  has  shown  that 
ere  is  a  mine  of  hidden  profit  in  rural  electrification  if 
ey  will  operate  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  The  scheme 

the  Georgia  Power  Company  has  already  been  cited, 
milarly,  three  New  York  companies  plan  to  construct 
vcr  7000  miles  of  rural  lines  in  that  state.  The  Electrical 
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Power  and  the  People 

FIFTY  nations  are  sending  3000  experts  to  the  Third  World 
Power  Conference  to  be  held  in  Washington,  September  7 
to  12,  jointly  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  government  and 
the  electric  industry.  Engineers,  economists,  public  officials,  cor- 
poration heads,  spokesmen  for  labor  and  consumer  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  study  and  discussion  of  the  forces  that  turn  the  factory 
wheels,  make  possible  the  light  and  heat,  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  the  world's  power  civilization.  While  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  will  carry  forward  the  general  study  of  the  two 
preceding  conferences,  London  (1924)  and  Berlin  (1930),  and 
of  interim  sectional  meetings,  it  will  stress  not  the  purely  technical 
side  of  power,  but  national  power  economy  in  terms  of  its  human 
advantages  and  hazards,  its  problems  of  organizing,  planning, 
managing  and  controlling  power.  Elaborate  conference  exhibits, 
planned  to  interest  both  layman  and  technician,  illustrate  the 
latest  developments  in  producing  and  using  power.  Both  before 
and  after  the  meeting  visitors  from  other  countries  may  take 
"study  tours"  which  will  show  them  Niagara,  Boulder  Dam,  TVA 
and  practically  every  other  method  and  center  of  power  pro- 
duction, transmission  and  utilization  in  this  country.  The  present 
effort  to  bring  America  abreast  of  other  nations  in  extending 
electrical  power  from  cities  to  farms  and  rural  communities  is  here 
discussed  by  the  engineer  who  heads  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  forthcoming  Third  World  Power  Conference. 


World  recently  estimated  that  20,282  miles  of  new  rural 
lines  were  built  during  1935,  and  that  the  current  year 
would  add  more  than  35,000  miles.  To  farmers  through- 
out the  country,  REA  has  been  a  rallying  point  where 
their  need  of  electricity  might  be  effectively  voiced,  as 
the  large  proportion  of  farmer-initiated  comparative  pro- 
jects amply  demonstates. 

A  typical  cooperative  project  grew  out  of  a  letter  from 
a  county  agent  in  Henderson  County,  Kentucky,  who 
wrote  that  a  few  local  farmers  were  interested  in  secur- 
ing electricity,  and  asked  information  and  advice  about 
a  construction  loan. 

A  field  man  sent  by 
the  REA  development 
section  made  a  rapid 
survey  of  Henderson 
County  conditions.  To  a 
meeting  which  followed 
there  came,  not  the  few 
farmers  expected,  but 
nearly  a  hundred,  with 
their  leaders,  and  the 
president  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federa- 


tion. 

The  group's  desire  for 
electricity,  and  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  obtaining 
service  from  the  local 
power  company,  were 
set  forth  by  the  county 
agent. 

When  the  REA  plan 
was  outlined,  the  farm- 
ers learned  that  tenants 
as  well  as  landlords 
could  secure  electric 
power  and  that,  as  secu- 
rity for  the  government 
loan,  a  lien  is  placed 
on  the  government- 
financed  power  line  and 
its  revenues,  not  on  the 
farmer's  property.  They 
learned  that  money  allo- 
cated for  building  a  line 

covers  its  entire  cost,  including  a  service  line  to  each 
farmhouse  served;  that  a  cooperative  group  must  be  in- 
corporated, and  that  a  project  must  be  deemed  self-liqui- 
dating by  REA  to  secure  a  loan. 

Local  interest  grew  rapidly.  Prospective  customers 
signed  for  service.  A  marked  map  of  the  territory  was 
submitted  to  the  REA  engineers.  After  much  correspon- 
dence between  the  Henderson  County  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Association  and  REA  to  clarify  all  details  of  the 
scheme,  an  allocation  of  $190,000  was  made.  The  amount 
covers  the  building  of  153  miles  of  highline  (at  a  cost 
of  $1150  a  mile)  and  three  small  sub-stations.  This  line 
cost,  decidedly  higher  than  the  REA  average,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  large  number  of  customers  to  the 
mile — 7.8— requiring  separate  transfomers  and  motors, 
and  by  difficult  physical  conditions.  The  Henderson 
Municipal  Plant  is  to  supply  electricity  for  these  rural 
lines.  The  retail  cost  to  each  customer  probably  will  be 
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approximately  $4.25  for  the  first  100  kwh.  Additional 
power  consumed  will  be  cheaper. 

The  experience  of  the  first  year  of  REA  has  been  espe- 
cially valuable  in  demonstrating  the  desirability  of  a 
long  term,  carefully  planned  program.  Under  the  line 
extension  policies  generally  in  practice  until  recently, 
the  more  prosperous  farms  in  a  given  area  ultimately 
received  electric  service,  while  the  less  prosperous  farms 
by  that  very  fact  became  more  isolated,  less  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  extension.  The  result  was  a  haphaz- 
ard rural  system  of  finger-like  lines,  with  great  pockets 
of  unserved  areas  between  and  beyond  them.  Obviously 
a  system  planned  in  advance  to  cover  a  given  area  thor- 
oughly would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  to  the 
consumers  and  in  the  long  run  to  the  companies. 

The  gratifying  results  of  such  planned  electrification 
in  many  European  countries  are  common  knowledge. 
Less  familiar,  perhaps,  is  the  story  of  electrification  in 
New  Zealand.  With  a  large  number  of  dairy  and  stock 
farms,  and  an  average  population  density  of  fifteen  peo- 
ple to  the  square  mile — three  less  than  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska— New  Zealand  offers  a  good  basis  for  comparison 
with  rural  America.  The  government  there  instituted  a 
widespread  electrification  plan  in  1918,  dividing  the  en- 
tire country  into  fifty-five  electric  power  districts.  Forty 
such  districts  have  already  begun  operation,  thirty-nine 
of  them  in  predominantly  rural  areas,  supplying  cheap 
and  abundant  electricity  to  farms.  Steady  expansion  built 
on  sound  beginnings  has  already  brought  electric  ser- 
vice to  two  thirds  of  New  Zealand's  rural  population, 
and  the  operations  as  a  whole  show  a  good  reserve 
margin. 

Under  its  ten-year  program,  REA  hopes  to  bring  elec- 
tricity to  another  million  American  farms.  Its  emphasis 
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will  be  on  loans  for  distribu 
tion  lines,  in  order  to  con 
tinue  cooperating  as  far  at 
possible  with  existing  pro 
ducers  of  electric  energy. 

Each  of  the  REA  activitie. 
has  widespread  implications 
Insistence  on  progressivi 
construction  standards,  coin 
cident  with  efforts  of  sorni 
utilities,  has  led  the  indus 
try  to  admit  that  sturdy  am 
efficient  rural  lines  can  r> 
built  under  widely  varyinj 
conditions  for  approximate!' 
$950  a  mile.  The  acceptcx 
figure  until  recently  rangc< 
from  $1600  to  $2400  and  up 
ward.  Electrifying  an  entir 
area  and  the  application  o 
competitive  bidding  an< 
large  scale  buying  method 
to  REA  projects  have  fur 
thered  construction  economy 
But  the  rural  line,  one 
built,  cannot  vitally  affec 
farm  life  unless  the  farme 
is  able  to  make  use  of  th 
energy  it  brings.  In  the  pas 
many  farmers  who  felt  tha 

they  might  scratch  together  enough  cash  for  an  exten 
sion  hesitated  to  do  so  because  they  could  not  also  mee 
outright  the  expenses  of  wiring  their  homes  and  barn 
and  purchasing  equipment.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au 
thority  and  some  of  the  private  companies  of  the  South 
east  have  shown  that  the  way  to  successful  operation  i 
through  low  rates  inducing  high  consumption.  But  hig 
consumption  demands  appliances — appliances  whose  co; 
is  not  a  drain  on  but  a  supplement  to  farm  income  an< 
farm  comfort.  A  new  feature  of  the  REA  plan  is  prc 
vision  for  financing  house  wiring  and  the  purchase  an' 
installation  of  electrical  appliances,  and  modern  pluml 
ing  equipment.  Loans  so  used  will  be  limited  to  a  perio< 
not  exceeding  two  thirds  of  the  assured  life  of  the  equip 
ment,  with  interest  at  approximately  the  prevailing  rat 
for  government  obligations. 

This  part  of  the  REA  program  widens  the  social  an 
economic  significance  of  the  rural  lines.  By  opening  u 
a  new  and  extensive  market  for  electrical  and  plumbin 
manufacturers  and  trades,  through  interesting  the  fai 
mer's  purchasing  power,  REA  gives  labor  and  industr 
a  large  share  in  its  program.  Electrical  and  plumbin 
supply  agencies  will  be  eager  to  discover  what  equif 
ment  the  farmer  really  needs,  and  the  market  will  b 
large  enough  to  encourage  the  development  of  new  type 
of  apparatus.  The  farmers  will  reap  the  benefits  of  grou 
wiring  and  plumbing  installation  by  contract.  Often  th 
cooperative  will  be  found  to  be  helpful  in  purchasin 
the  new  equipment,  since  it  has  already  proved  highl 
satisfactory  in  other  undertakings. 

In  the  construction  and  operation  of  lines  as  well  a 
in  the  utilization  field  REA  welcomes  cooperative  actior 
It  will  continue  to  do  this  in  the  belief  that  cooperativ 
undertakings  are  enterprise  in  the  best  sense  of  the  won 
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To  foster  and  assist  cooperative  groups,  REA  will  offer 
advice  through  the  various  departments.  Suggestions  as 
to  organization,  methods  of  accounting,  home  demon- 
stration projects,  engineering  practices,  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  these  goups.  As  the  program  broadens,  neigh- 
boring cooperatives  may  find  it  economical  and  effective 
to  pool  their  efforts  and  statewide  cooperatives,  such  as 
exist  today  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  will  develop.  The  im- 
mediate and  tangible  results  will  be  to  bring  electricity  to 
a  large  proportion  of  American  farms,  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment and  manufacturing,  and  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards in  rural  communities.  The  intangible  values — build- 
ing self-reliance  and  training  leaders  in  every  commu- 
nity— should  prove  no  less  satisfying. 

Not  through  the  mechanism  of  cooperatives  alone, 
however,  does  REA  hope  to  bring  forward  leaders  in 
the  rural  electrification  movement.  An  integral  part  of 
the  ten-year  program  will  be  the  training  of  student  en- 
gineers for  this  type  of  work.  Properly  qualified  young 
men  having  a  public  point  of  view  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  do  practical  field  work  in  connection  with  REA 
projects.  They  will,  of  course,  be  paid  for  their  services, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  acquiring  first-hand 
experience  in  a  most  promising  branch  of  electrical  en- 
terprise. 

Another  important  way  in  which  REA  seeks  to  contri- 
bute to  electrical  progress  is  through  stimulating  research. 
Its  own  efforts  will  doubtless  be  confined  to  immediate 
practical  problems,  such  as  the  attack  on  reducing  line 
costs.  Similarly,  REA  will  work  toward  increasing  line 
efficiency,  integrating  small  systems  into  something  like 
a  "grid,"  and  giving  farmers  the  results  of  experiments 
and  demonstrations  in  electrifying  farm  operations.  Elec- 
trical manufacturing  corporations  like  General  Electric 
and  Westinghouse  are  already  well  equipped  to  carry  on 
other  types  of  research  as  are  also  certain  of  the  gov- 
ernment bureaus.  The  company  laboratories  have  the 
facilities  for  experimenting  with  new  equipment  for  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  generation,  transmission,  and  distribu- 

Electric  power  on  the  farm 


tion  of  electricity.  Various  government  agencies  are  qual- 
ified to  test  equipment  and  to  investigate  the  value  of 
electricity  for  such  purposes  as  heating,  sterilizing,  and 
fertilizing  soil.  Numerous  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
artificial  light  on  plant  growth  are  already  under  way. 
Electric  heating  and  air  cooling  of  greenhouses  with  a 
single  type  of  apparatus  may  soon  prove  practicable. 
Insect  and  pest  control,  sterilization  of  feed,  and  innu- 
merable other  applications  of  electricity  to  agriculture 
are  in  various  stages  of  experimentation.  REA  will  co- 
operate with  public  and  private  groups  engaged  in  such 
research.  Thus  it  hopes  to  become  a  clearing  house  for 
new  suggestions  as  they  go  to  the  laboratory  and  for  new 
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applications     after      their      value     has     been      tested. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  ten-year  electrification 
plan  as  a  thing  in  itself.  Actually,  however,  it  is  part  of 
the  comprehensive  program  envisioned  in  the  National 
Resources  Board  report.  Farm  electrification,  by  provid- 
ing an  essentially  new  market  for  almost  unlimited 
quantities  of  power,  makes  its  contribution  to  the  justi- 
fication for  development  of  our  great  water  resources  for 
public  hydroelectric  projects.  Modern  engineering  science 
has  made  the  multiple  purpose  dam  a  reality.  Such  a 
dam  may  impound  flood  waters,  provide  irrigation  and 
water  supply  reservoirs,  regulate  stream  flow,  and  gen- 
erate electricity. 

But  in  areas  where  we  do  not  ordinarily  build  great 
dams — the  lands  of  little  headwater  streams — rural  elec- 
trification can  also  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  solving  of  flood  and  land  use  problems.  Hundreds 
of  tiny  upstream  dams,  automatically  controlled  by  elec- 
tricity, might  be  so  developed  as  to  regulate  stream  flow. 
Waters  that  usually  rush  off  the  land  can  be  held  by 
improved  farming 'practices  such  as  strip  cropping  and 
contour  plowing.  The  same  methods  retard  erosion  and 
so  lessen  the  dangers  of  exhausted  land  and  of  silt-de- 
stroyed dams.  REA  carefully  studies  the  land  use  prob- 


lems of  its  project  areas,  to  avoid  setting  up  lines  in  mar- 
ginal or  submarginal  regions  from  which  the  population 
should,  and  doubtless  will,  move.  But  electricity  can  do 
as  much  toward  intensifying  agriculture  for  us  as  it  has 
done  for  France,  so  that  smaller  areas  will  become  capa- 
ble of  supporting  more  people.  This  means  that  we  shall 
be  able  gradually  to  withdraw  unsuitable  lands  from  cul- 
tivation. It  means,  too,  that  scattered  farms,  with  their 
disproportionate  expense  to  county,  state  and  federal 
governments  for  schools  and  roads,  will  tend  to  be  elim- 
inated. 

Improved  living  conditions  will  partly  check  migration 
from  farm  to  farm  and  from  farm  to  city.  Conservation 
of  the  soil  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  farm  home,  the  constant  improvement  of 
which  will  then  become  a  source  of  pride.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  with  the  advent  of  cheap  and  abundant  power 
throughout  the  countryside,  industry  itself  may  show  a 
tendency  to  decentralize.  Whether  this  occurs  or  not, 
electricity  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  comfort,  conve- 
nience, and  profit  of  farming.  In  so  far  as  it  contributes 
to  the  social  and  economic  stability  of  our  agriculture, 
the  rural  electrification  movement  in  America  may  well 
claim  a  national  victory. 


PERCENTAGE  AND  NUMBER  OF  FARMS 

RECEIVING 
CENTRAL  STATION  ELECTRICITY 


Prepared   by    REA. 


This  1935  map  dramatizes  the  opportunity  that  faces 
the  farmer,  the  electric  industry  and  the  REA,  as 
the  ten-year  program  of  electrification  gets  under  way 
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L.ST  year's  highschool  debates  on 
the  subject  of  socialized  med- 
icine brought  the  country's 
health  services  and  medical  practi- 
tioners into  the  thinking  and  conversa- 
tion of  millions  of  citizens.  The  1936 
question — selected  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  by  the  National  Forensic  League 
— was,  "Resolved:  That  the  several 
states  should  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  system  of  complete  medical 
service  available  to  all  citizens  at  pub- 
lic expense." 

Organizations  interested  in  both  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  argument  had  sent 
representatives  to  the  committee  on  the 
selection  of  a  national  question  to  urge 
that  the  question  be  chosen  or  rejected. 
Many  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion felt  that  this  proposition  would 
be  bound  to  stimulate  immature  criti- 
cism of  American  medicine.  Some 
medical  associations  even  submitted 
resolutions  against  the  proposition,  and 
several  schools  with  doctors  on  their 
boards  were  discouraged  from  joining 
in  the  year's  debating  contest. 

Now  that  the  debates  are  history, 
some  interesting  conclusions  are  avail- 
able from  my  own  experience  with  this 
controversial  issue.  Not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  age  old  truism  that 
it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  maintain  an 
institution  or  a  practice  by  the  mere 
effort  of  preventing  discussion  of  its 
virtues  or  its  vices. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  in- 
terest and  concern  created  by  nation- 
wide debate  of  socialized  medicine. 
Free  literature  and  propaganda  were 
made  available  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Organizations  favoring  so- 
cialized medicine  issued  tracts  espous- 
ing their  position.  Many  state  medical 
societies  published  pamphlets  pointing 
out  the  fallacies  of  such  a  system  and 
stressing  the  advantages  of  the  present 
fee  system.  The  Wisconsin  Medical  So- 
ciety provided  the  debaters  with  par- 
ticularly effective  material.  Often  a  lo- 
cal doctor  appeared  voluntarily  before 
a  debate  squad,  presented  his  views, 
and  subjected  himself  to  a  cross  ex- 
amination. Doctors  were  also  inter- 
viewed in  their  offices  and  at  meet- 
ings. 

When  doctors  argued,  "Socialized 
Medicine  will  destroy  initiative  and 
retard  medical  progress  because  when 
practitioners  are  salaried  by  the  state 
they  will  cease  to  improve  themselves 
and  advance  their  science,"  invariably 
the  youthful  debaters  told  me  they  of- 
fered a  rejoinder  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: "We  don't  see  why  this  should 
be  true.  We  are  students  of  a  public 
school  in  which  our  teachers  are  paid 
exactly  as  the  doctors  would  be  under 
socialized  medicine.  Still  our  teachers 
are  constantly  improving  themselves  by 
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summer  school  and  further  study  and 
education  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Doctors  themselves  usually  receive  their 
training  in  schools  employing  teachers 
on  a  salary  paid  by  the  state.  If  prog- 
ress is  made  in  education  under  state 
control  and  on  a  salary  basis,  why  can- 
not it  be  made  in  medicine?" 

Affirmative  teams  almost  invariably 
built  their  cases  upon  the  premises 
that  the  preventive  side  of  medical 
treatment  was  being  neglected  under 
the  private  fee  system;  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  populace  was  receiving 
inadequate  medical  care  due  to  in- 
ability to  purchase  it;  that  illness  was 
unpredictable  and  therefore  did  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  family  budgeting; 
that,  therefore,  some  principle  of 
"spreading  the  cost"  over  a  period  of 
time  and  a  number  of  individuals  must 
be  devised.  Statistics  were  quoted  to 
show  that  at  present  some  50  million 
people  were  receiving  inadequate  med- 
ical care;  that  10  percent  of  the  people 
were  paying  41  percent  of  the  medical 
costs;  that  10  percent  of  the  doctors  are 
not  earning  a  decent  living;  and  that 
over  five  hundred  millions  per  year 
were  being  spent  on  patent  medicines 
in  an  effort  by  the  people  to  effect 
quick  and  easy  cures  within  their 
means  of  payment.  Very  few,  if  any, 
affirmative  teams  denied  that  the  Amer- 
ican medical  profession  leads  the  world 
and  that  it  is  composed  of  a  highly 
respected  and  able  group  of  men  and 
women.  The  whole  argument  rested 
on  the  difficulty  of  making  this  valua- 
ble service  available  to  all  of  the  people. 

NEGATIVE  teams  generally  ad- 
mitted that  medical  care  did  not 
reach  many  who  needed  it;  but  the  de- 
baters pointed  out  that  much  charity 
care  was  available  both  in  institutions 
and  by  private  physicians  who  treat 
poor  clients  without  hope  of  payment. 
They  pointed  to  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures of  state  medicine  in  Italy,  Russia, 
and  Germany,  and  showed  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  medical  service  free 
from  political  patronage  and  plunder 
as  a  service  of  the  state.  Negative  speak- 
ers pointed  out  that  adequate  care 
would  cost  at  least  $30  per  individual 
per  year  and  that  under  every  system 
of  taxation  thus  far  devised  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  the  laborer,  farmer  and 
small  enterpriser  pays  the  bulk  of  the 
tax  burden  and  would  thus  still  be 


penalized.  Socialized  medicine  would 
add  the  costs  of  political  supervision 
and  inefficiency  to  the  costs  of  adequate 
medical  care.  State  medicine  was 
described  as  a  beautiful  theory  the 
practice  of  which  would  degenerate 
into  political  plunderings  and  the  cost 
of  which  would  be  prohibitive. 

Other  arguments,  of  course,  were 
used  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  more 
important  debates  reflecting  the  argu- 
ments selected  by  test  after  test  in  ac- 
tual debate,  the  above  pretty  well  sum- 
marizes the  contentions  usually  agreed 
upon  as  of  major  effectiveness  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  biggest  obstacle 
to  the  affirmative  proved  to  be  the  con- 
tentions of  cost  and  political  control. 
The  hurdles  most  difficult  for  the  nega- 
tive were  those  built  on  the  arguments 
that  although  America  had  the  world's 
outstanding  medical  system  it  was  not 
being  made  available  in  large  part  to 
those  who  needed  it  most.  Since  disease 
follows  persons  and  not  incomes,  a  sys- 
tem may  be  judged  as  much  on  its 
availability  as  upon  its  effectiveness 
when  used. 

THE  final  debate  at  Oklahoma  City 
was  broadcast  on  a  coast  to  coast 
hook-up  of  stations  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Equal  publicity 
was  given  to  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment. Covert  criticisms  became  less 
potent  when  enunciated  in  public.  Cer- 
tain weaknesses  were  exposed  in  our 
present  medical  practices,  and  the  way 
was  pointed  for  their  correction.  So- 
cialized medicine  was  taken  out  of  the 
category  of  a  Utopian  plan  which  was 
not  clearly  understood  by  anyone,  and 
became  controversial  table  talk  in 
thousands  of  homes  when  highschool 
youngsters  tried  out  their  arguments 
on  their  families. 

Although  the  affirmative  side  won  in 
the  final  five-day  tournament,  the  Na- 
tional Forensic  League  has  not  tabu- 
lated or  publicized  the  decisions  regis- 
tered throughout  the  debating  season. 
As  is  usually  the  case— for  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  chain  store  debates  and 
taxation  debates  of  previous  years — the 
side  which  was  victorious  played  a  bet- 
ter game  of  debating  and  made  better 
use  of  evidence  and  strategy.  Although 
the  purpose  of  these  debates  is  not  to 
persuade  the  highschool  participants  of 
the  absolute  Tightness  of  one  point  of 
view— indeed,  most  teams  argued  or 
both  sides  of  the  question — but  to  de- 
velop logical  and  analytical  discus- 
sion, the  debates  nevertheless  do  have 
an  effect  upon  public  opinion.  From 
coast  to  coast  a  hundred  thousand 
debaters  have  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  popular  understanding  of 
one  of  the  livest  issues  in  the  whole 
field  of  social  security. 
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These  Country  People  On  Relief 

Cross-section  of  a  Wisconsin  County 


By  CAROL  L.  SHAFER 


WHEN  a  proud 
Scandinavian,  in 
this  western 
county  of  Wisconsin,  bows 
his  head  and  sneaks  to  the 
county  supervisor  to  ask  for 
relief,  you  know  that  he  is 
not  only  broke,  but  so 
deeply  in  debt  that  his  credit  is  exhausted.  Like  all  farm- 
ers of  the  Middlewest,  his  fortunes  steadily  declined  after 
the  boom  of  the  War  years.  He  recognized  the  general 
depression  rather  late,  however,  and  at  one  time  be- 
lieved that  by  dumping  his  milk  into  ditches  rather 
than  selling  it  at  insultingly  low  prices,  he  could  obtain 
his  demand  to  be  paid  at  least  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Ordinarily  law  abiding,  he  and  his  neighbors  held 
off  farm  foreclosures  with  shotguns.  A  paradoxical 
individualist,  he  wanted  the  government  to  give  him 
cheap  credit  and  higher  prices.  The  New  Deal  passed 
new  and  strengthened  old  measures  to  lighten  his  two 
great  burdens — increasing  debts  and  decreasing  real  in- 
come. The  AAA,  FERA,  the  Surplus  Products  Corpora- 
tion, Farm  Credit  Associations  and  the  Federal  Land 
Banks,  the  Rural  Resettlement  program,  soil  conserva- 
tion efforts,  all  these  relieved  the  distressed  rural  regions. 
Why,  then,  are  farmers  still  on  relief?  The  farmer  on 
relief  is  usually  a  man  who  was  so  far  behind  that  he 
can't  get  ahead. 

What  concrete  economic  realities  underlie  his  ad- 
versity? How  destitute  are  rural  people  before  they  ap- 
ply for  relief  ?  What  do  they  owe,  and  to  whom  are  they 
indebted?  How  long  have  the  villagers  and  the  farm 
hands  been  out  of  work?  How  much  can  they  expect 
to  earn?  What  hope  is  there  for  the  future  of  the  renter 
and  farm  laborer?  What  chance  has  the  farmer  or  vil- 
lager of  paying  off  his  debt?  Can  he  do  it  unaided? 

Take  this  county  of  about  26,000  inhabitants,  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  predominantly  rural,  with  dairying  and  its 
accompanying  industries  providing  the  chief  occupa- 
tions. Comfortable,  modernized  dairy  farms  line  the 
main  highways.  Picturesque  but  unsanitary  log  cabins, 
housing  large  families,  lie  in  the  wooded  valleys  where 
the  few  cleared  acres  of  sandy  soil  can  never  produce  a 
comfortable  living.  A  dozen  villages  and  one  city  of 
6000  are  the  trade  centers  in  this  thrifty,  industrious 
Scandinavian  community.  The  quiet  city  was  fathered 
by  lumber  barons  whose  romantic  exploitations  are  now 
historic.  Its  present  inhabitants  (retired  farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  descendants  of  the  lumber  pioneers)  have 
not  desecrated  the  memory  of  their  founders  by  per- 
mitting a  new  industry  to  enter.  A  small  core  of  activity 
centers  in  a  state  college  and  a  county  normal  school 
as  well  as  in  a  mill,  a  condensery  and  a  cigar  factory. 
Otherwise,  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  seem  to  be 
buying  from  and  selling  to  each  other  the  nec- 
essities of  life  and  a  few  indulgences  such  as  auto- 
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Back  of  rural  relief  rolls  lie  debts — owed  to 
grocer,  doctor,  taxcollectorand  mortgagee.  Can 
villagers,  farmhands  and  marginal  farmers,  with 
credit  exhausted  and  no  industrial  job  to  turn  to, 
get  off  relief  and  catch  up  with  farm  recovery? 


mobiles,  radios  and  beer. 
In  this  sylvan  setting,  as 
elsewhere,  the  best  index  of 
misfortune  is  the  relief  list. 
A  study  made  last  year  of 
200  families,  out  of  1500 
who  applied  for  relief*  is 
representative  of  the  county 

as  a  whole,  and  moreover  seems  typical  of  this  section 
of  the  Middlewest  where  farmers  are  politically  insur- 
gent. Their  problems  are  therefore  of  more  than  local 
interest. 

Not  until  the  early  spring  of  1934  did  the  county  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  increasing  number  of  unemployed, 
and  begin  to  make  plans  for  securing  federal  aid.  Then 
came  a  heavy  flood,  washing  out  three  bridges  and  two 
important  dams.  That  disaster  was  followed  by  a  severe 
drought  which  stifled  the  countryside  during  the  plant- 
ing and  most  of  the  growing  season.  The  people  turned 
to  the  state  and  federal  government  for  flood,  drought 
and  unemployment  relief.  The  old  unit  system  of  relief, 
in  which  the  town  chairman  gave  a  haphazard  dole, 
failed.  A  county  relief  system  was  organized  according 
to  FERA  standards  and  a  relatively  large  work  relief 
program  was  set  up  to  care  for  the  unemployed.  The  re- 
lief roll  mounted  until  in  April  1935  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
winter  the  peak  was  reached  when  996  cases,  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  population,  were  receiving  direct  and  work 
relief.  These  did  not  include  families  receiving  feed 
loans,  AAA  payments  and  other  forms  of  rural  aid.  At 
that  time  the  average  cost  of  aid  granted  was  $28.34  per 
family  a  month.  The  relief  load  lightened  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  WPA,  Rural  Resettlement  and  rising  farm 
prices.  In  March  1936  state  and  federal  funds  were  with- 
drawn. The  unemployed  and  unemployables  were  again 
cared  for  by  their  local  communities.  The  200  families 
studied  fall  naturally  into  the  rural  group  and  the  urban 
group  (village  and  city),  but  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and 
comparison,  the  rural  cases  were  divided  into  three 
types:  the  farm  owners,  the  farm  renters,  and  the  farm 
laborers.  Eighty-seven  of  the  200  cases  were  residents 
of  villages  and  the  city,  while  113  cases,  or  56.5  percent, 
were  rural.  This  was  representative  of  the  entire  relief 
load  which  was  54.5  percent  rural  during  the  year  used 
for  the  study. 

The  Farmers 

CONTRARY   to  popular  opinion,  it  was  not  the 
young  shiftless  farmer,  lacking  stability  and  live- 
stock  that  applied   for   relief.   Over   half  of   the   farm 


*  The  author  was  case  work  supervisor  as  well  as  intake  interviewer  dur- 
ing most  of  this  year.  The  records  used  in  the  study  were  those  of 
family  units,  residents  of  the  county,  who  were  granted  relief  after 
their  application  and  who  had  never  before  received  organized  aid  from 
any  agency,  private  or  governmental,  except  perhaps  through  the  Red 
Cross  or  CWA.  Every  seventh  case  was  chosen  from  the  1500  as  they 
had  been  filed.  If  the  case  drawn  did  not  conform  to  the  above  qualifi- 
cations the  next  case  in  the  file  was  used. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


owners  studied  had  lived  on  the  same  farm  over  twenty 
years.  Were  an  average  of  their  property  made,  each 
farmer  would  have  owned  seventy-three  acres  (with 
thirty-four  under  cultivation),  five  cows,  three  hogs, 
thirty-five  chickens  and  a  couple  of  sheep.  Their  homes 
averaged  four  and  a  half  rooms  in  size.  Their  families, 
as  may  be  expected,  were  the  largest  of  all  the  groups, 
averaging  five 
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children  each  with 

three  (and  a  half) 

of  them  at  home 

on  the  farm. 

When  the  aver- 
age   farm    owner 

nrst   came   to   the 

relief  office  for  aid 

he   was   burdened 

with    a    debt    of 

$1872   which   was 

almost  two  and  a 

half  times  as  much 

debt  as  that  of  the 

other  groups  com- 
bined.      This 

amount  was  much 

lower,       however, 

than      the     $4000 

owed      per      feed 

loan    applicant   as 

revealed  in  a  sur- 
vey made  of  2264 

drought  relief  ap- 
plicants of  1934  in 

Wisconsin.     Why 

and    how   did   these   liabilities 

accumulate?    The    more   im- 
mediate    reasons     for     the 

plight  of  the  farm  owner, 

the    case    records    show, 

were  found  in  his  small    Jo 

income  as  a  result  of  low 

farm    prices    and    crop 

failures'      from       the 

drought,  and  in  the 
fact  that  this  group 
was    relatively    old 
and    suffered   often 
from  illness  and  in- 
capacity.   The    average 

monthly  cash  income  fro 
sale  of  all  products  of  th 
farm  owners  was  $14.50 
came  to  the  relief  department.  The  total  mon 
income  of  the  farmer  is,  of  course,  a  rather  vague 
amount  as  the  farmer  pays  no  rent  and  has  usually 
a  well  stocked  larder  from  his  garden  and  livestock. 
During  the  year  covered  by  this  study,  however, 
the  gardens  had  failed  and  the  vegetable  and  fruit  cellars 
were  empty.  Moreover,  mortgage  interest  and  principal 
(if  paid)  often  took  nearly  all  available  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  low  prices  paid  for  farm  products 
the  drought  of  1934  brought  more  disaster  when  the 
pastures  were  burned  dry  and  in  many  places  wheat  and 
corn  were  not  worth  harvesting.  Herds  of  cattle  were 


The  kind  of  bills  that  have  piled  up  against  rural  relief  clients 


driven  north  for  pasture  during  the  summer,  but 
in  the  fall  and  winter  the  ensuing  feed  shortage  was 
tragic. 

"Cows  won't  give  no  milk  when  there  ain't  no  feed. 
I  bin  tryin'  ta  git  another  feed  loan,  but  they  says  I  got 
all  I  had  a'comin'.  Them  cows  won't  fetch  enough 
money  ta  pay  ta  drive  'em  ta  the  butchers,  they're  that 

skinny!"     was     a 


common 


m  - 


wis.. 


July   1 


AND  SURGEON 


time 


c  o 

plaint  among  the 
farmers    that    fall. 
As  indicated 
above,     the    farm 
owners      were      a 
comparatively    old 
group.  The  illness 
and  incapacity  ac- 
companying     ad- 
vanced  years   was 
a  severe  drain  on 
their    straightened 
income.     Twenty- 
four  of  the  heads 
of    the    thirty-five 
families  were  over 
fifty  years  of  age 
and   over   half  of 
them  were  not  in 
good   health.  Eight 
of      the      thirty-five 
asked    the    relief   de- 
partment     only      for 


medical  care  either  for 
themselves  or  for  mem- 
bers of  their  family. 
"I    kin    feed    my    kids, 
somehow,  Ma'm,     but     I 
—  cain't    scrape    up    no    cash 
fer     the     Missus'     operation. 
We  owe  the  Doc  $200  now, 
and  he  won't  touch  her  with- 
ut  some  way  of  gittin'  part  of 
money.  She's  bin  terrible  sick 
two  weeks;  I  had  to  come  to 
ast,  to  the  relief.  You've  got  to 
help  her  Ma'am." 
Or  the  farmer  would  say, 
"I'm  gettin'  to  be  an  old  man  already, 
Ma'am.  The  arthritis  is  gettin'  me  in  the 
.        legs  and  I  ain't  much  good  in  the  fields. 
Doctor  says  to  take  treatments,  but  they  cost 
a  lotta  money.  Good  thing  my  boys  is  old 
enough  to  do  the  heavy  work." 

Of  the  $1872  debt  owed  by  the  average  farm 
owner,  his  land  mortgage  comprised  three  fourths 
of  the  burden.  Twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-five  farms 
were  mortgaged,  and  fourteen  of  the  farm  owners 
carried  chattel  mortgages  on  their  livestock  and  ma- 
chinery. Half  of  the  mortgaged  farms  were  held  by  men 
who  had  been  owners  less  than  eleven  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  of  the  average  mortgage  was 
greater  on  the  ten  farms  owned  between  ten  and  thirty 
years  than  on  those  owned  a  lesser  or  greater  number 
of  years. 
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In  periods  of  low  farm  prices  the  interest  payments 
on  mortgages  eat  an  ever  increasing  portion  of  the  cash 
income.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  applying  for  relief  who 
owed  mortgages  (especially  chattel)  had  made  agree- 
ments to  pay  a  definite  part  of  their  semi-monthly  cream 
check  or  a  certain  sum  from  it  each  month  to  the  mort- 
gage holders.  As  a  result  of  the  arrangement,  many 
farmers  came  to  the  relief  office  with  a  beaten  air  and 
pulled  out  of  their  pockets  milk  receipts  for  $12  or 
$15  with  a  minus  57  cents  or  $1.50  written  in  red  ink 
on  the  slip.  After  the  mortgage  payments  had  been  de- 
ducted (often  automatically  at  the  creamery)  the  farmer 
had  no  money  coming  in,  but  rather,  he  owed  the 
creamery  $1.50  hauling  charge. 

"If  I  don't  make  the  payments,"  he  explained,  "they'll 
take  my  cows;  and  then  what'll  I  have?  All  the  time 
them  cows  keep  eatin'  plenty  feed  too!" 

Only  eight  of  the  farm  owners  had  secured  readjust- 
ments of  their  loans  through  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
at  lower  interest  rates.  The  other  twenty  owed  mort- 
gages to  private  banks  and  individuals  at  interest  rates 
from  4.5  percent  to  9  percent,  the  prevalent  rate  being 
6  percent. 

The  farm  owner,  the  records  show,  seems  to  have  in- 
curred his  large  indebtedness  because  of  a  combination 
of  many  forces  such  as  low  prices,  ever  recurring 
droughts  with  crop  failures,  overexpansion  of  credit, 
poor  soil  and  small  farms,  sudden  illness,  old  age,  and 
poor  health.  His  debts  are  larger  than  those  of  others 
in  the  community  because  he  is  a  capitalist,  entrepreneur, 
and  laborer  all  in  one.  Backed  by  more  capital  than 
the  renter  and  laborer,  he  can  borrow  and  command 
more  credit.  Because  he  requires  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
chinery and  stock  before  he  can  even  begin  his  business, 
he  assumes  mortgages.  He  uses  his  credit  also  to  "hold 
off"  longer  than  others  before  requesting  relief. 

The  northern  Wisconsin  farmer  has  lived  so  long 
under  the  shadow  of  almost  insurmountable  debts,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  in  most  cases  accepted  his  position 
philosophically  and  said, 

"Well,  we're  in  so  deep  now,  I  reckon  we'll  never  get 
out.  Might  as  well  buy  the  corn  shredder  we've  been 
a'  needin'  and  pay  fer  it  as  we  can." 

The  Renters 

P'HE  farm  renters,  twenty  of  whom  appeared  in  this 

J-  study,  stand  next  to  the  farm  owners  in  amount  of 

debt,  although  their  average  debt  of  $343  seems  small 

beside  the  $1872  of  the  owners.  Their  average  monthly 

cash  income  when  they  applied  for  relief  was  only  $9.90. 

Like  the  farm  owners,  the  renters  were  a  fairly  stable 
group.  Their  debts  were  not  due  to  aimless  moving 
from  farm  to  farm  nor  in  most  cases  to  mismanagement. 
These  men  were  slightly  younger,  too,  half  of  them  be- 
ing between  thirty-nine  and  forty-nine  years  of  age. 
They  had  been  renting  for  an  average  of  about  ten  years, 
and  had  been  on  their  present  farms  about  4.3  years. 
Eight  of  these  families  paid  cash  rent  ($100  as  medium). 
The  other  twelve  rented  by  the  share  plan,  receiving  one 
half  of  the  total  farm  income. 

These  rented  farms  when  divided  equally  were  115 
acres  in  size  (65  acres  under  plow)  and  were  stocked 
with  4.5  cows,  2  hogs  (number  low  because  of  the  corn- 
hog  reduction  program),  and  37  chickens.  The  homes 
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A  dairy  Farm  on  the  main 


were  large,  averaging 

six    rooms    per    fam- 
ily,     although      two 

were  one  room  log 

cabins.    This    group 

averaged  4.5  children 

a     family     and     had 

more  of  them   (3.8) 

at  home  than  did  the 

owner  group. 

A     larger     propor- 
tion   of    this    group 

(seventeen      of      the 

twenty)  were  in  good 

health;     nevertheless, 

five  of  these  families 

came  to  the  relief  de- 
partment requesting  only  medical  aid  for  some  member 
of  their  family,  and  one  woman  frantically  begged  for  as- 
sistance in  burying  her  husband.  Their  incomes  could 
not  possibly  be  stretched  to  meet  sudden  emergencies. 
An  examination  of  the  average  renter's  indebtedness 
of  $343  revealed  that  over  half  of  his  burden  (57  per- 
cent) was  his  chattel  mortgage  covering  stock  and  ma- 
chinery. Next  in  importance  was  his  doctor  bill  (14 
percent  of  the  total)  which  was  over  four  times  the- 
amount  of  rent  he  owed,  though  this  does  not  mean  he* 
had  adequate  medical  attention.  Loans  from  relatives 
and  food  for  his  family  and  for  his  stock  made  up  the< 
remainder  of  his  outstanding  debts.  The  renter,  without 
the  capital  of  the  farm  owner,  can  not  build  up  large  debts; 
neither  does  he,  especially  when  renting  on  shares,  have 
the  security  and  resources  of  the  man  who  owns  his  land. 

The  Farm  Laborers 

HPHE  third  rural  group,  the  farm  laborer,  is  always 
J.  in  a  particularly  hopeless  position  during  depres- 
sions. Of  the  200  cases  in  this  study  fifty-eight  were  farm 
hands  with  families  in  desperate  need  either  because  they 
had  no  work  or  because  their  wages  were  insufficient. 
Seasonal  unemployment  and  lower  than  subsistence 
wages  for  farm  labor  are  a  universal  and  inevitable  re- 
sult of  low  farm  prices,  of  the  overexpansion  stimulated 
by  these  prices,  and  from  the  farming  of  marginal  and 
submarginal  land. 

The  fear  of  being  without  work  during  the  winter 
haunts  farm  labor  perpetually.  The  owner  of  a  large 
farm  usually  hires  a  man  for  the  year  at  a  summer  and 
winter  wage  schedule.  The  owner  of  a  smaller  farm 
usually  hires  an  ex- 
tra man  for  the  A  dairy  farm  in  th 

planting  and  harvest 

seasons   only.   When 

farm  prices  drop  the 

second  man  takes  his 

son  out  of  school  and 

dispenses    with    help  J 

altogether,  while  the 

first     man     arranges 

for  a  hired  man  only 

during   the   summer. 

A  single  man  may  be 

able     to     find     farm 

work   all   year   if   he 


•P53-BP 


is  willing  to  be  paid 
only  in  board  and 
room  during  the 
winter,  but  a  married 
farm  laborer  living 
in  a  separate  home 
can  very  seldom 
make  such  an  ar- 
rangement for  his  en- 
tire family.  He  must 
find  other  work  for 
the  winter.  In  this 
part  of  Wisconsin 
there  are  few  indus- 
tries to  which  he  can 


modernized,  solvent 


turn  in  any  season, 
especially  since  wood 
cutting  jobs  are  now  scarce.  His  only  hope  is  an  occa- 
sional odd  job,  or  a  magnanimous  employer  who  will 
either  pay  him  enough  so  he  can  live  through  the  winter 
or  at  least  allow  him  to  live  in  the  tenant  house  in  ex- 
change for  doing  a  few  chores. 

The  average  unemployed  farm  laborer  had  had  only 
6.6  months  of  work  the  year  previous  to  his  application 
for  relief  (forty-seven  of  the  fifty-eight  in  this  group 
were  unemployed).  At  the  time  he  applied  he  had  had 
no  work  for  three  months.  The  wage  of  his  last  job 
(including  some  who  did  not  have  farm  work  but  tem- 
porary road  work)  averaged  $27  a  month  and  ranged 
from  $15  to  $50  among  the  twenty-eight  cases  giving 
definite  information  on  this  point.  The  highest  wage  a 
farm  hand  ever  received  in  this  group  was  $40  a  month 
for  three  summer  months.  On  the  other  hand  four  fam- 
ilies were  receiving  board  and  room  only  when  they  lost 
their  jobs. 

The  typical  farm  laborer  was  younger  than  the  renter 
and  owner  (twenty-four  were  between  twenty  and 
twenty-nine  years  and  nineteen  between  thirty  and 
thirty-nine  years  of  age).  Their  families  were  small, 
with  2.5  children  each,  and  only  two  at  home.  They 
were  also  in  good  health.  All  but  two  of  the  fifty-eight 
heads  of  families  were  employable.  Because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  winter  employment  the  farm  laborers  had 
difficulty  in  finding  lodgings  and  in  paying  rent.  Eleven 
families  (one  fifth  of  the  group)  had  moved  in  with 
relatives,  another  eleven  had  arranged  to  work  out  their 
rent,  and  the  others  succeeded  in  renting  an  average  of 
four  rooms  at  $4.90  a  month. 

The  farm  laborers  owed  less  on  an  average  than  any 

other  group.  Of  their 
$178  per  case,  one 
half  of  it  was  in  the 
form  of  personal 
loans  from  relatives 
and  friends.  Doctor 
and  hospital  bills 
comprised  one  fourth 
of  the  total  amount. 
Two  elderly  farm  la- 
borers owned  homes 
and  the  mortgages 
on  them  formed  12.5 
percent  of  the  total 
indebtedness  of  the 


dilapidated,  insecure 


group.  Less  than  half  as  many  families  owed  grocery 
bills  (6  percent  of  total  debt)  as  owed  doctor  bills.  With 
his  low  wages  and  winters  without  work  the  farm  hand 
has  no  way  of  building  a  reserve  to  tide  him  over  un- 
employment and  occasional  illness.  His  only  hope,  and 
his  encouraging  dream  is  some  day  to  rent  a  farm  on 
shares  until  he  can  rent  alone,  and  finally  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fertile  eighty  acres. 

The  Country  Townspeople 

THE  residents  of  the  villages  and  the  one  city  in  this 
Wisconsin  county  waited  until  they  owed  an  aver- 
age of  $248  before  they  made  application  for  relief, 
(eighty-seven  of  the  200  cases  fall  in  this  group).  Low 
wages  and  unemployment,  as  part  of  the  general  eco- 
nomic maladjustment,  were  the  chief  causes  of  distress 
among  the  villagers  as  well  as  farm  hands.  In  the  vil- 
lages were  found  too,  more  of  those  families  whose 
difficulties  were  due  more  to  social  than  economic  fac- 
tors, namely,  the  families  of  widowed,  separated,  de- 
serted and  divorced  mothers.  Among  the  113  rural 
families  only  five  were  those  of  widows  and  widowers, 
while  the  village  and  city  families  included  eighteen  in 
which  the  father  or  mother  was  missing.  In  these  cases 
the  problems  were  doubly  acute  and  the  need  more  urg- 
ent. It  should  be  noted  too  that  the  heads  of  the  village 
families  were  no  longer  young,  as  forty-nine  of  the 
eighty-seven  applicants  were  more  than  forty  years  old. 
Their  families  were  small,  as  would  be  expected,  and 
they  had  2.8  children  per  family  living,  with  only  two 
of  them  at  home.  Twenty-five  of  the  villagers  also  owned 
their  own  homes. 

Unemployment  forced  sixty-eight  members  of  this 
group  to  turn  to  the  relief  department  for  existence  while 
the  small  earnings  of  the  other  nineteen  caused  them  to 
seek  supplementary  aid.  Among  the  unemployed  were 
represented  eighteen  trades  and  a  few  professions  in 
addition  to  the  common  laborer.  These  men  had  worked 
only  5.25  months  as  an  average  during  the  year  previous 
to  their  application,  and  they  had  been  out  of  work 
slightly  over  five  months  before  they  asked  for  help. 
When  they  were  still  working  their  average  salary  had 
been  $51  a  month.  If  employed  at  the  time  of  application 
the  average  earning  was  $18.40  a  month.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  men  were  not  bums  or  transients. 
They  had  worked  an  average  of  5.9  years  for  their  pres- 
ent employers.  The  village  and  city  relief  applicants, 
then,  had  enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  $220  to  $255  for 
the  year  previous  to  their  asking  for  help.  "Life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  came  to  them  evidently  at 
bargain  rates. 

Mortgages  again  form  a  large  share  of  the  debt 
burden.  Almost  a  third  of  the  liabilities  of  this  group 
was  home  mortgages  and  8  percent  of  their  debt  was 
in  chattel  mortgages  on  trucks  or  on  a  cow  for  the  fam- 
ily milk  supply.  Medical  bills  again  claim  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  debt  (22  percent)  and  grocery  bills,  as 
would  be  expected,  are  higher  (10  percent)  here  than  in 
the  rural  section.  Most  urban  people  worry  more  about 
keeping  "a  roof  over  our  heads"  than  what  they  eat, 
and  debts  for  rent  are  therefore  less  than  for  food.  The 
average  rent  paid  in  this  group  was  $8.30  a  month  for 
four  rooms.  Since  all  the  industries  in  this  county  are 
dependent  upon  the  products  (Continued  on  page  538) 
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Paris  Sets  a  Strike  Style 


BY  J.  BOUISSOUNOUSE 


THE  great  strikes  which  broke  out  in  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  June  and  which  spread  all  over 
France  were  provoked  neither  by  the  communists 
nor  by  the  socialists,  not  by  the  labor  unionists  of  the 
CGT  (Confederation  Generale  du  Travail)  nor  by 
agents  from  Germany,  Moscow  or  Spain.  They  burst 
out  spontaneously  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Front 
Populaire  government  was  about  to  take  power.  It  was 
the  opportune  moment:  Earlier,  the  police  would  have 
been  hurled  against  the  workmen;  later,  such  a  move- 
ment would  have  seemed  directed  against  Premier  Blum 
and  his  Popular  Front  administration. 

These  strikes  had  nothing  in  common  with  former 
strikes  that  were  nearly  always  ruled  by  the  trade  unions. 
In  fact  most  of  the  strikers  of  June  belonged  to  no  trade 
union  at  all;  it  was  after  the  strikes  that  they  became 
members  of  the  CGT.  Gaston  Bergery,  member  of  Par- 
liament, rightly  observed  "that  it  was  not  trade  unionism 
which  brought  out  the  strikes,  but  the  strikes  which 
brought  out  trade  unionism."  New  affiliations  came  in  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  CGT  has  become  one  of 
the  first  powers  of  the  French  nation. 

Before,  members  of  the  trade  unions  were  a  minority; 
the  railway  employes  and  other  functionaries  composed 
the  chief  groups  of  the  CGT.  At  the  last  congress  at 
Toulouse,  out  of  a  total  of  3837  votes,  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  affiliated  members,  the  function- 
aries and  railway  employes  came  in  for  a  total  of  2400, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  votes  represented  34  other 
federations. 

The  strike  movement  began  with  the  metal  industries 
where  trade  unions  were  only  represented  by  395  votes. 
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In  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  out  of  250,000  workmen  of  the 
metal  industry,  the  number  of  trade  unionists  was  ex- 
actly 14,000.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  trade 
union  leaders  provoked  the  strikes  or  took  command  of: 
them.  If  one  persisted  in  looking  on  the  CGT  as  the 
promoter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  strikes 
could  have  spread  through  the  country  and  involved  all 
branches  of  industry  and  trade,  from  the  Renault  facto- 
ries to  the  little  "midinettes"  in  the  haute  couture,  who, 
useless  to  say,  know  very  little  about  trade  unionism. 

The  workers  went  on  strike  because  their  wages  and 
working  hours  did  not  allow  them  a  square  deal.  For 
years  all  salaries  have  been  lowered,  but  the  cost  of  living 
had  constantly  grown  higher.  The  cause  of  the  move- 
ment must  not  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  sequels  of  the  policy  of  deflation,  applied  under 
the  previous  governments. 

Working  people  arose  by  thousands  to  rebel  against 
the  conditions  of  life  that  were  made  for  them.  Yet  it 
was  their  discipline  that  won  their  claims.  Of  course,  the 
CGT  soon  took  the  lead  of  the  movement  and  helped  in 
the  arbitration  of  the  disputes  which  were  carried  before 
the  government,  which  acted  with  the  greatest  tact  and 
discrimination.  Most  of  the  workmen  were  at  a  loss  how 
to  present  their  claims  and  would  have  been  perfectly 
unable  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the  collective  contracts  for 
which  they  were  fighting;.  The  CGT  has  now  an  enor- 
mous crowd  to  educate.  Though  it  is  premature  to  give 
numbers  yet,  it  can  be  said  roughly  that  the  number  of ' 
trade  unionists  has  gone  up  from  60,000  to  4,400,000  since . 
June. 

Let  us  give  some  instances.  The  number  of  the  office  < 
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:mployes  passed  from  25,000  to  825,000,  the  food  workers' 
jnion  from  20,000  to  50,000,  the  Galeries  LaFayette, 
which  had  not  one  single  organized  worker,  now  num- 
bers 2000  of  them.  Even  the  employes  of  the  Banque  de 
France  begin  to  draw  up  their  demands. 

The  great  strike  movement  involved  nearly  all  classes 
>f  working  men  and  office  and  shop  employes.  Today  it 
s  almost  completely  calmed  down.  The  workmen  have 
jot  what  they  asked  for.  But  they  found  in  this  strug- 
gle much  more  than  a  material  progress.  The  solidarity, 
he  sudden  camaraderie,  the  spontaneous  discipline,  was 
•emarkable.  It  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures.  Perhaps 
in  account  of  first  hand  encounters  with  the  strikers 
:an  convey  it. 

'    The  Renault  Automobile  Factories 

ARRIVE  at  the  door  of  the  Renault  automobile 
factories  on  one  of  the  first  evenings  of  the  strike. 
)ver  a  crowd  of  about  two  hundred  people — family 
icmbers,  friends,  sympathizers — the  red  flag  and  the  tri- 
olor  wave  side  by  side  in  the  wind.  To  enter,  I  must 
how  credentials  to  the  delegates  on  guard  at  the  door, 
ly  workmen  of  the  factory,  or  those  who  have  a  trade 
nion  card,  may  come  in.  Once  in,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
>me  out. 

I  may  not  come  in.  I  remain  among  a  group  of  women 
who  have  come  to  see  their  husbands.  One  of  them  says: 
Their  first  night  has  been  rather  hard;  they  did  not 
sleep  a  wink;  nothing  to  lie  on  and  no  cigarettes.  To- 
light  it  will  go  better.  They  have  newspapers  and  heaps 
}f  cigarettes  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  They'll  hold  on, 
icver  fear!" 
They  held  on  for  twenty  days. 

At  Citroens 

VER  the  main  door  a  placard  has  been  spread  out 
with  Vive  le  front  populaire!  Several  groups  are 
landing  before  the  high  gray  walls.  At  the  side  doors 
tickets  are  on  guard. 

One  of  the  men  wearing  a  red  badge  comes  out  of 
he  group  to  call  upon  an  approaching  loiterer. 

"What  do  you  want,  comrade?" 

"Pay  you  a  visit." 

"Nobody  is  allowed  to  come  in." 

The  tone  is  firm,  the  face  grave.  Discipline,  discipline 


above  all.  A  motor  lorry  stops  in  front  of  the  door;  it  is 
full  of  victuals.  Piles  of  loaves,  hundreds  of  bottles  of 
beer,  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand  into  the  factory. 
But  no  wine.  The  orders  are  positive. 

False  Rumors 

AY  after  day  the  movement  spreads.  Everybody  in 
the  street  speaks  of  the  strikers.  There  is  no  othsr 


D 

talk. 


On  June  5  there  are  500,000  men  on  strike  in  France; 
soon  there  will  not  be  a  single  branch  of  industry  that 
will  remain  out  of  it.  Everything  is  quiet.  There  was 
only  one  day,  the  day  when  the  cafes  and  restaurants 
shut,  when  people  began  to  show  anxiety.  Alarming  ru- 
mors were  spread,  launched  by  "provocateurs"  of  reac- 
tionary papers.  "Tomorrow  there  will  be  no  gas,  no 
electric  light,  no  milk  for  the  children,  no  metros  or 
busses.  There  will  be  no  bread,  and  famine  will  soon 
break  out!" 

None  of  this  was  true.  Paris  was  never  short  of  bread, 
milk,  meat  or  any  necessary  thing.  Employes  in  the 
branches  of  trade  having  to  do  with  the  most  necessary 
things  presented  a  book  of  claims  to  the  employers,  but 
went  on  working  so  as  to  assure  the  feeding  of  the  town. 
In  the  central  market  of  Paris,  where  the  strike  did  not 
last  long,  the  workers  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  what 
they  wanted,  made  every  effort  so  that  perishable  goods 
might  be  forwarded  quickly. 

In  spite  of  all  the  proclamations,  the  population  of 
Paris  remained  calm.  After  six  days,  seventy-five  agree- 
ments could  be  numbered.  Everywhere  the  machines  had 
been  preciously  taken  care  of,  the  furnaces  which  must 
never  go  out  were  kept  going.  In  the  tan-yards  the  skins 
remained  bathed.  Every  morning  the  masons  wet  the 
stones  of  the  houses  they  were  building.  In  the  airplane 
factory  of  Gennevilliers  where  the  material  had  been 
carefully  inventoried  the  head  of  the  strike  committee 
noticed  that  a  chair  had  been  broken.  "Mind,"  he  said, 
"this  chair  must  be  repaired  as  soon  as  the  work  is  re- 
sumed!" The  girls  in  the  large  shops  slept  on  the  floor 
or  the  counters,  while  in  the  furniture  department  com- 
fortable sofas  and  beds  were  exposed  for  sale  to  strikers 
with  piles  of  quilts  and  blankets  and  cushions.  Orders 
which  had  been  given  by  the  strike  committees  were 
self  imposed. 


THE  SIT-DOWN:  LABOR'S  NEW  TECHNIQUE 


FOR  months  organized  labor  in  the  "rubber  towns" 
of  Ohio  has  been  experimenting  with  a  new 
weapon — the  "sit-down  strike."  This  is  the  reverse  of 
sabotage  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  workers  destroy 
nothing,-  of  ordinary  strikes,  for  the  strikers  don't  30 
out — they  stay  in.  For  days  and  nights  idle  workers  sit 
beside  idle  machines,  playing  cards,  "yarning,"  singing, 
reading,  or  just  sitting.  To  drive  them  out  would  mean 
violence,  and  would  almost  certainly  turn  public 
opinion  against  employers  and  police.  The  Ohio 
experiments  have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  technique.  Its  possibilities  when  it  is  used  on  a 


large  scale  were  shown  by  the  apparently  spontaneous 
"stay-in"  strikes  in  France  in  early  summer,  through 
which  »  million  workers  brought  pressure  from  the  left  to 
bear  on  the  new  Popular  Front  government,  demanding 
the  forty-hour  week  without  wage  loss.  As  the  swift 
paralysis  of  the  "sit-down"  spread  over  French 
industry  and  business,  Chamber  and  Senate  rushed 
through  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Front  Populaire 
program,  including  the  shortened  work  week.  The 
method  and  spirit  of  the  "stay-in"  are  here  described 
by  a  sympathetic  eyewitness  who  visited  many  Paris 
establishments  and  talked  with  striking  workers. 
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Paris  and  the  Strikers 

/""T1HE  whole  of  Paris  was  on  the  strik- 
JL  ers'  side.  At  the  door  of  the  occupied 
establishments,  collections  were  made. 
Very  rare  were  the  passersby  who  did 
not  stop  to  give  their  share.  Neighbor- 
hood shopkeepers  did  their  best  to  make 
the  strikers'  menu  more  plentiful.  The 
butcher  (for  instance  in  the  Rue  Cam- 
pagne  Premiere,  quartier  de  Montpar- 
nasse)  cooked  some  broth  for  the  men  on 
strike;  the  bakers  distributed  loaves;  the 
greengrocers,  fruit;  and  so  on. 

When  the  building  trades  joined  the 
strike,  the  strike  was  at  last  on  the  street, 
before  one's  eyes,  and  one  felt  it.  The 
men  cracked  jokes  with  bystanders. 

At  a  crossway  I  found  a  group  of  jolly 
fellows  who  were  singing  while  one  of 
them  played  a  banjo.  Farther  on,  girls 
were  dancing  to  the  music.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  at  the  Pont  du  Carrousel, 
the  workmen  who  had  been  busy  repairing  the  bridge 
and  were  now  also  on  strike,  whiled  away  the  hours  by 
listening  to  a  phonograph  given  to  them  by  the  great 
writer,  Andre  Malraux,  who  lives  near  by.  They  had  im- 
provised a  play  which  reminded  one  of  a  pageant  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Tan-yard  of  Longjumeau 

ON  my  way  to  a  tan-yard  in  Longjumeau,  a  suburb 
of  Paris,  I  rode  through  gray  and  dirty  streets. 
On  each  side  of  the  road  red  flags  had  been  put  up.  From 
place  to  place  groups  were  standing  in  front  of  factory 
railings,  on  the  other  side  of  which  one  might  see  clus- 
ters of  smiling  faces  and  hands  raised  toward  our 
motor  car  by  way  of  greeting.  The  tan-yard  which 
gives  work  to  the  whole  small  town  being  closed,  every- 
thing was  asleep,  and  the  main  street  empty.  A  file 
of  workmen  showed  me  the  way.  I  followed  them. 
They  were  going  back  to  the  tan-yard; 
they  had  been  out  only  to  fill  their  pro- 
vision bags.  In  front  of  the  main  door  a 
large  crowd  awaits  them.  Women  are 
emptying  saucepans  into  plates.  One  of 
them  lifts  up  her  child  against  the 
railings;  a  man's  lips  seek  the  baby's 
cheek  through  the  bars.  The  mother 
smiles. 

"Has  he  been  good  last  night?" 

"Yes." 

"Well  then,  this  is  a  proof  he  can  do 
without  me!" 

The   bystanders   burst   out   laughing. 

A  little  side  door  opens.  I  ask  if  I  may 
come  in. 

"Of  course,  comrade,  a  little  call,  that's 
always  nice." 

I  step  in  and  give  around  tobacco  and 
cigarettes. 

The  stench  of  the  skins  in  the  tan-yard 
overwhelms  us.  In  spite  of  myself,  I 
draw  back.  A  voice  says: 


At  the  Electro-Lux  plant  in  Paris,  the  strikers  danced 


France-Presse 


"Rather  unpleasant  isn't  it?  We  here,  we  don't  smell 
it  any  more,  but  the  women,  even  those  who  work  in 
the  yard,  they  can't  stand  it." 

Oat  of  400  workers,  250  are  women.  They  are  paid 
less  than  the  men.  These  tan-yard  workers  earn  ten 
francs  a  day,  eight  hours  with  their  hands  and  feet  in 
the  water. 

An  old  woman,  whom  they  all  call  "granny,"  says  be- 
tween two  fits  of  coughing: 

"It  comes  in  handy,  this  strike.  I'd  just  caught  the  flu. 
A  few  more  days  like  this,  to  enable  me  to  warm  myself 
in  the  sun,  and  the  flu  will  be  gone." 

The  Big  Store:  "Le  Printemps" 

ON  June  the  sixth,  all  the  big  stores  (except  the  Bon 
Marche    whose    directors    had    been    reasonable 
enough  to  give  a  fortnight's  holiday  to  their  employes, 
while  the  negotiations  were  going  on)    were  plunged 
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In  the  metal  trades,  the  drivers  invented  games  to  play 
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into  silence  and  darkness.  The  strikers,  by  way  of  econ- 
omy, had  turned  on  only  one  light  out  of  five  and  they 
lad  carefully  covered  the  counters  with  cloths.  Around 
the  lights,  with  their  backs  turned  to  those  shrouded 
counters,  the  shopgirls  were  talking,  reading,  sewing  or 
cnitting.  Now  that  nobody  wants  them  to  smile,  they 
are  showing  at  last  their  true  faces,  faces  which  tell  of 
fatigue  and  cares,  but  also  of  hopes. 

One  of  them  I  know  particularly  well  comes  up  to 
me.  She  had  already  told  me  about  her  life  and  troubles. 
Divorced,  two  children  to  bring  up,  700  francs  a  month, 
md  this  not  every  month,  since  for  the  slightest  reasons 
('goods  returned  by  the  buyer,  false  addresses,  and  so  on) 
(heir  benefit  diminishes.  She  introduces  me  to  several 
of  her  chums.  Most  of  them  have  a  husband  on  the  dole: 
ill  the  household  has  to  live  on  are  her  thin  earnings. 
What  do  they  ask  for  these  shop  girls?  Higher  wages, 
ihe  forty-hour  week,  the  right  to  organize,  paid  holidays, 
ind  the  right  to  introduce  a  consel  de  discipline  where 
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A  night  in  Paris — June  6,  1936 


the  cases  of  dismissal  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  a 
mixed  arbitration. 

My  friend  offers  to  show  me  round  the  shop.  How 
huge,  how  ghastly  it  looks,  emptied  of  its  host  of  custom- 
ers! We  go  from  one  department  to  another,  but  I  don't 
recognize  them.  We  get  to  the  large  central  hall  sur- 
rounded with  placards: 

"The  days  of  sacrifice  will  bring  us  years  of  happi- 
ness! Honor  to  the  workers'  solidarity!" 

"Here,"  she  says,  "a  concert  took  place  yesterday,  artists 
from  the  Casino  de  Paris  came  to  dance  and  sing  for  us. 
It  cheered  us  up!  These  empty  days  are  so  long,  and 
we  sleep  so  badly!" 

"Where  do  you  sleep?" 

"On  the  ground,  in  corners  we  have  transformed  as 
well  as  we  could  into  dormitories.  To  sleep  on,  we  used 
carpets  only,  the  carpets  being  one  of  the  articles  which 
can't  be  spoiled  by  lying  on  them.  We  made  one  single 


exception  for  one  of  us  who  is  with  child;  she  would 
not  lie  on  a  bed,  but  we  forced  her  to.  Finally  we  per- 
suaded her  to  go  home  for  the  night." 

The  younger  girls,  the  new  ones,  are  as  merry  as 
schoolgirls  on  a  week  end.  A  few  more  days,  and  their 
wages  will  be  raised,  they  will  not  be  sent  away  under 
false  pretenses,  they  will  be  given  holidays,  they  will  see 
the  country,  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  breathe  fresh  air. 
It  is  so  marvellous.  They  hardly  dare  to  believe  it.  But 
their  eyes  are  shining.  We  walk  together  through  the 
cosmetic  and  perfume  department.  These  articles  they 
sell  and  praise  —  and  which  perhaps  tempt  them  some- 
times —  are  too  expensive  for  them:  well,  not  the  smallest 
bottle  of  perfume,  not  the  plainest  box  of  powder,  not 
the  least  lipstick  disappeared.  Those  "frivolous"  shop 
•girls  have  observed  the  same  austere  discipline  as  the 
organized  workers  have  done. 

The  Fishmongers  in  Passy 

.  AT  the  fishmonger's  shop  in  Passy,  in  one  of  the  most 
-tA.  elegant  parts  of  Paris,  heads  are  crowding  behind 
the  railings  looking  at  what  is  going  on  on  the  street, 
and  perhaps  also  in  search  of  lights  and  of  warmth.  In- 
side the  night  is  icy.  I  am  allowed  to  come  in.  The  vast 
hall  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  which  makes  me 
shudder.  The  cold  comes  up  from  the  wet  slabs  that 
cover  the  ground  and  from  a  big  aquarium  in  which  a 
fountain  drops  with  two  exasperatingly  monotonous 
notes.  It  is  the  eleventh  day  of  the  strike.  They  are  fed 
up.  Somebody  yawns.  A  voice  cries: 

"Shut  up!  We  must  not  sleep  here!" 

"Why  not?" 

"It's  while  you  are  sleeping  that  you  catch  cold." 

My  eyes  get  used  to  the  darkness.  I  find  out  that  al- 
most all  the  women  here  —  about  twenty  —  have  their 
coats  on,  and  scarves  round  their  necks,  but  are  chilled. 

"Here,"  says  one  of  them,  "it's  hard,  so  hard  that  final- 
ly the  women  had  to  go  home  to  sleep.  When  we  had 
to  lie  on  the  wet  floor,  we  were  frozen  through  our 
dresses.  So  the  men  insisted  on  giving  us  their  coats  to 
lie  on,  but  then  they  could  not  sleep  and  the  day  after, 
they  all  had  attacks  of  fever.  Under  those  conditions  we 
could  not  have  held  on." 

At  the  Prisunic 

AT  the  Prisunic,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  for  ten 
JT\.  francs  you  can  get  a  smart  hat  and  for  twenty 
francs  a  kitchen  cupboard,  the  placard  says: 

"Tenth  strike  day!" 

Everything  is  clean  and  in  perfect  order  and  the  spirits 
seem  up.  The  strikers  have  been  allowed  to  use  the  blan- 
kets, to  eat  the  sandwiches  remaining  in  the  bar,  to  emp- 
ty the  half  filled  bottles.  Here  the  sun  slips  through  the 
half  drawn  shutters  and  the  counters  remain  uncovered. 

"And  here,  how  is  it  with  you?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  It's  all  right.  We  hold  on.  Or 
rather  it  will  be  all  right.  You  know  our  claims:  like  the 
others  we  want  a  little  increase  in  wages,  paid  holidays, 
collective  contracts  —  and  the  right  to  go  to  the  lavatory 
without  losing  our  situation." 

I  am  so  surprised  that  1  must  look  doubtful.  They  lead 
me  to  the  placard  nailed  on  the  door  of  the  place:  "Any- 
one who  remains  more  than  five  minutes  in  the  lavatory 
will  be  immediately  dismissed!" 
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THE  SPAIN   NOT  IN 
THE  HEADLINES 

Lionel  S.  Reiss  is  best  known  (or  hundreds 
of  h'ne  studies  of  European  Ghettos  and  Pal- 
estinian Jewish  types,  his  graphic  record  of 
a  changing  people.  Recently  in  Spain — now 
too  changing — he  made  these  colorful  draw- 
ings of  city  street  scenes,  of  men  talking 
politics,  and  of  the  musicians,  beggars  and 
lottery  "salesgirls"  who  live  on  the  crowds 


These  Many  Years 

BY  MYRTLE  deVAUX  HOWARD 


HERE  in  the  quarters  of  our  social  agency,  in  old 
Boston  that  bustled  in  time  past  with  the  gene- 
sis of  Revolution,  the  building  we  occupy  is  said 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Green  Dragon  where  invitations 
for  the  great  Tea  Party  were  covertly  assigned.  If  you 
brave  the  traffic  that  whirls  round  Haymarket  Square 
and  six  converging  streets,  you  will  find  our  building, 
murky,  unbeautiful  with  the  architecture  of  the  past 
mid-century. 

Industrial  training  has  grown  to  be  our  social  service. 
In  the  seventies,  when  the  agency  was  founded,  giving 
work  to  women  meant  hand-sewing  and  that  alone. 
Now  power-machines  and  cutting-machines  whirr  and 
vibrate  all  the  day.  Only  the  few  old  ladies,  employed 
by  us  to  sew  by  hand,  still  testify  to  our  beginnings.  .  .  . 

In  actual  production  they  do  not  help  us  much.  One 
of  them  working  steadily  would  suffice  for  our  needs 
except  in  the  busiest  season.  Ninety  per  cent  of  their 
cost  to  us  is,  as  we  say  in  the  reports,  "charged  to  social 
service." 

If  you  point  out  that  they  might  receive  aid  elsewhere, 
we  nod  and  agree.  But  we  shall  keep  them  with  us  as 
long  as  we  can.  Help  elsewhere  would  mean  (outside 
the  miracle  of  finding  them  a  job)  charity— the  word 
that  sends  chills  of  terror  through  the  old  people  we 
know.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  we  could  force  them 
to  go  and  ask  for  just  money  or  just  clothes.  Our  strong- 
est persuasions  have  so  far  failed.  One  old  lady  who 
works  for  us  (erratic,  if  you  insist,  from  solitude  and 
privation,  but  perfectly  sane)  might,  if  we  withdrew  our 
work,  take  her  own  life.  We  know  she  has  contem- 
plated it. 

Old  age  assistance?  They  would  accept  this,  except 
in  rare  instances,  because  to  them  it  seems  justice,  not 
charity.  But  they  are  not  yet  seventy,  not  yet  "come  of 
age." 

When  I  use  the  word  "Ladies,"  I  use  it  advisedly,  to 
describe  a  fact,  with  no  snobbish  intent.  See  them  in 
the  morning.  Most  of  them  might  be  anybody's  patron- 
ess, coming  to  grant  a  favor,  inquire  after  a  protege, 
make  a  donation. 

See  Mrs.  Dowland.  Her  blue  coat  with  its  neat  fur 
collar  is  so  well  brushed,  her  trim  hat  set  so  becomingly 
on  her  gray  and  wavy  hair,  her  cheeks  rouged  with  such 
well-bred  care  to  the  verisimilitude  of  health.  Only. her 
shoes — well,  it  is  disheartening  these  days  to  glance  too 
closely  at  people's  shoes.  Mrs.  Dowland  lives  on  just  a 
few  cents  over  five  dollars  a  week.  And  not  so  very 
many  years  ago,  before  her  husband  died,  before  the 
securities  that  seemed  to  promise  abundance  of  safety 
for  old  age,  vanished,  Mrs.  Dowland  lived  in  a  more 
than  comfortable  house  in  the  suburbs,  had  a  cook  and 
a  maid,  and  went  south  in  the  winter. 

With  her  is  Miss  Morse.  I  suppose  I  am  particularly 
fond  of  Miss  Morse.  She  is  not  so  old  as  my  grandmother 
was  when  she  died,  but  looks  fully  as  old,  and  reminds 
me  of  her  in  many  ways.  She  always  wears  black.  She 
is  tall  and  slender.  Her  shoulders  are  bent  with  rec- 
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ognizable  pride.  She  is  kind;  she  is  taciturn.  You  know 
without  inquiring  that  she  has  seen 

Grief  a  fixed  star,  and  joy  a  vane  that  veers, 
These  many  years. 

Her  face  is  soft  and  minutely  wrinkled,  like  the  skin  of 
the  first  little  apples  that  drop  and  dry.  (I  remember,  as 
a  child,  the  heads  of  Indian-dolls  that  used  to  be  made 
from  these  apples  and  sold  to  visitors  in  the  Sierras. 
How  you  cherished  them!  and  cried  when  the  rats 
hunted  them  out  and  devoured  them!) 

The  three  Misses  Morse  live  together  in  a  flat  in  Bos- 
ton. One  has  been  an  invalid  since  her  youth.  One 
finds  a  day's  housework  now  and  then.  All  together 
they  manage  on  just  exactly  $9.65  a  week.  When  the 
hospital  said  that  our  Miss  Morse,  gravely  undernour- 
ished, simply  had  to  have  more  food,  we  gave  her  three 
days'  work  a  week  instead  of  one,  stipulating  that  she 
use  the  extra  money  for  herself. 

There  is  also  Miss  Montague,  who  has  a  hearty  word 
for  everyone.  And  Mrs.  McCormick,  whose  body  is  so 
stout  and  ample  you  would  never  guess  how  little  she 
had  for  supper  last  night.  Perhaps  Miss  Twill  comes  too. 
She  is  small,  frail,  sensitive.  Once  an  expert  modiste,  she 
has  lost  her  clients  one  by  one. 

They  bring  their  lunches,  and  at  noon  have  their  cup 
of  tea,  after  they  have  cleared  off  the  work  on  their  tables 
by  the  southern  window  of  the  big  workrooms.  First 
they  carefully  spread  a  piece  of  oilcloth.  And  over  their 
tea,  as  over  the  sewing,  they  share  experiences,  memo- 
ries, regrets,  small  diversions,  brief  hilarities. 

Miss  Montague  kept  the  tables  enthralled  all  one  morn- 
ing with  the  tale  of  the  flannelette  nightgowns. 

Miss  Montague  lives  with  her  father,  who  is  eighty- 
two  this  year.  Creeping  old  age  has  robbed  Mr.  Mon- 
tague of  all  possibility  of  work.  Younger  fingers  snatched 
away  Miss  Montague's  last  job.  Savings  have  gone  as 
savings  will  when  there  is  no  income.  Mortgage  piled  on 
mortgage  has  nearly  buried  the  little  house. 

NO  help  is  offered  by  the  wealthy  cousins,  the  J.  J. 
Montagues,  who  live  in  Rhode  Island.  Miss  Mon- 
tague always  tosses  her  head  once  or  twice  and  sniffs, 
before  she  mentions  the  J.  J.'s;  they  send  a  little  some- 
thing at  the  holidays. 

But  we  digress.  It  seems  that  last  Christmas  Miss  Mon- 
tague was  going  through  her  attic,  searching  an  old 
trunk,  to  find  something  she  could  take  down  to  the 
Rileys.  (The  Rileys  live  at  the  foot  of  her  hill,  and  have 
five  children,  and  Mr.  Riley  hasn't  had  a  job  for  two 
years.)  And  of  all  things  that  annoy  Miss  Montague  it 
is  to  have  anything  around,  just  taking  up  space,  when 
somebody  could  be  using  it. 

She  came  across  the  flannel  nightgowns.  '  They  are 
old  and  ugly,  but  have  hardly  been  used,  and  they  will 
be  warm,'  I  said  to  Pa. 

"Pa  said  to  me,  'But  what  do  you  want  to  give  them 
away  for,  May?  You  could  wear  them  yourself 
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sometime,  couldn't  you?  Paper  says  it'll  drop  tonight." 

"But  I  said,  'Flannel  scratches  my  arms,  Pa,  and  al- 
ways did.  I  can't  abide  it.  You  know  what  the  Bible 
says  anyway,  Pa — Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters.  .  .  . 
A  gift  always  returns  to  the  giver.' 

"Well,  that  was  the  twenty-third.  I  wrapped  up  the 
nightgowns  and  took  them  down  to  Mrs.  Riley  and  she 
was  as  pleased  as  punch.  And  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
ty-fourth  came. 

"Well,  I  wish  you  all  could've  been  there  to  see  it.  The 
J.  J.'s  chauffeur  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  brought  a 
package.  Pa  and  I  opened  it.  I  give  you  three  guesses. 

"No,  it  wasn't,  Anna  .  .  .  No  .  .  .  Give  up?  All  of 
you?  Well.  It  was  two  nightshirts  for  Pa,  and  three  flan- 
nelette nightgowns  for  myself." 

MRS.  McCORMICK  screamed  so  at  the  climax  that 
we  could  hear  her  in  the  office.  Mrs.  McCormick 
appreciates  Miss  Montague's  stories,  and  her  generosi- 
ties, too.  She  has  only  a  room  now,  and  not  much  of  a 
stove.  Miss  Montague  baked  her  an  apple  pie  for  Christ- 
mas. She'll  never  forget  that  apple  pie. 

Mrs.  McCormick  is  sixty-eight,  the  widow  of  a  man 
who  had  a  good  government  position  when  he  was  alive. 
The  day  she  first  came  for  work,  she  told  us  he  had  been 
taken  by  influenza.  Then  in  reply  to  our  question,  Had 
she  any  children,  she  softly  answered,  No.  Not  until 
later  was  she  able  to  explain  what  she  couldn't  find  the 
heart  to  say  then.  She  had  had  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
died  of  influenza  also,  within  two  weeks  of  each  other, 
and  the  week  following  her  husband's  death. 

Mrs.  McCormick  has  $5.15  a  week  to  live  on  now. 
She  also  has  a  diamond  ring.  Out  of  a  once  prosperous 
fortune,  only  her  ring  remains.  She  was  offered  $30  for 
it  once,  but  she  couldn't  sell  it.  "It's  a  sort  of  luck-piece," 
she  says,  "something  here  to  hold  on  to."  She  pawns  it, 
when  there's  nothing  more  in  sight,  and  when  she  can, 
takes  it  out.  That  ring  has  been  in  and  out  of  pawnshops 
a  dozen  times,  we  imagine. 

Once  in  great  despair  Mrs.  McCormick  went  to  a  de- 
partment of  the  public  welfare  and  asked  for  assistance. 
She  was  refused,  however,  and  the  reason?  "Too  high  a 
type  to  receive  aid." 

Mrs.  Creed,  a  captain's  widow,  was  one  of  those  who 
used  to  come,  and  all  who  knew  her  in  those  days  miss 
her.  She  would  walk  in  slowly,  with  consummate  dig- 
nity, wearing  clothes  that  had  such  an  appearance  of 
elegance,  hats  that  were  so  magnificent,  that  strangers 
were  sure  she  was  a  rich  contributor  with  an  idiosyn- 
cracy  about  the  nineties.  She  did  excellent  embroidery, 
for  which  unfortunately  there  had  ceased  to  be  any  de- 
mand. 

She  never  missed  the  annual  outing  provided  by  the 
recreation  fund  of  the  agency.  One  year  she  went  to  the 
circus — she  must  have  been  on  the  eve  of  seventy — and 
the  next  day  reported  that  some  of  her  friends  had  been 
nervous.  Matilda,  for  instance,  was  nervous,  and  Anna, 
she  had  been  afraid,  was  going  to  cry  when  the  lady- 
acrobat  abandoned  one  trapeze  for  another  miles  high  in 
the  air.  But  as  for  herself,  she  hadn't  lost  her  composure 
for  a  minute — at  that  extraordinary  occurrence  when  a 
man  was  shot  with  blaring  of  drums  out  through  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon! 

Mrs.  Creed  is  not  here  any  more.  She  reached  the  ha- 


ven of  seventy  and  applied  for  old  age  assistance.  For 
two  weeks  she  was  frightened  about  the  outcome;  for 
she  was  told  to  produce  a  copy  of  her  birth  certificate, 
or  at  least  some  annotation  or  proof  in  respect  to  it. 
She  didn't  know  what  she  could  show.  She'd  been  born, 
no  doubt  about  that,  and  here  she  was,  you  could  see 
for  yourself,  and  (though  she  flattered  herself  she  was 
well  preserved)  no  young  flapper.  But  didn't  she  have  a 
memorandum  in  a  family  Bible,  we  asked  her. 

Folding  her  fingers  together  and  raising  her  eyebrows, 
she'd  had  her  family  Bible,  she  said,  but  she  threw  it 
away.  About  a  year  ago.  "Now  don't  look  shocked.  I 
couldn't  have  it  around  any  longer.  It  was  so  mouldy!" 

She  furnished  sufficient  proof,  however,  and  now  re- 
ceives her  $7  or  $8  a  week.  Once  when  she  found  a  new 
place  to  live,  more  economical  in  rent  and  better  heated, 
she  came  back  to  see  us,  "professionally,"  she  said.  She 
needed  to  borrow  $10  to  pay  for  the  moving,  and  she 
couldn't  bear  to  owe  the  money  to  anybody  but  ourselves. 

Out  of  a  special  fund  for  such  emergencies  we  gave 
the  loan.  A  dollar  at  a  time,  week  after  week,  she  paid 
us  back. 

At  some  time  or  other,  secretly,  separately,  each  old 
lady  has  come  to  thank  us.  "I  don't  know  how  I'd  ever 
keep  going  if  it  weren't  for — Lord  knows — not  just  the 
money,  though  I  need  that  as  badly  as  anyone.  It's  com- 
ing here,  and  having  the  company  of  the  others." 

The  company  of  others:  "Remember  the  time — 

Remember  the  time  Miss  Twill  caught  her  cane  in  the 
door  of  the  streetcar?  She  was  dragged  several  feet,  be- 
fore she  was  rescued.  Her  knee  was  swollen  badly  and 
infected.  We  told  her  to  be  sure,  absolutely  sure,  to  make 
no  arrangements  by  herself  for  compensation.  But  she 
was  so  frightened.  When  a  man  came  round  one  even- 
ing and  offered  her  $20  if  she  would  only  sign  a  paper 
which  for  convenience's  sake  he  happened  to  have  with 
him,  she  didn't  dare  refuse. 

Remember  the  time  Mrs.  McCormick  had  to  move 
because  there  was  a  fire  in  the  store  below  her?  Remem- 
ber the  time  Miss  Morse  wouldn't  go  to  the  Carnival? 
She  wouldn't  go  and  make  her  "double-dolls"  (the  ones 
that  have  another  head  concealed  under  the  third  petti- 
coat and  when  you  turn  them  upside  down — lo  and  be- 
hold!) "While  I  sew  they'll  all  be  looking  at  me,"  she 
said  with  a  shudder,  "looking  at  me!"  Remember  the 
time.  .  .  . 

IT'S  a  pitiful  morsel  of  bread  and  a  small  cup  of  hot 
tea  that  keep  us  alive — some  of  us.  That  is  no  argu- 
ment for  withholding  an  extra  cup  or  reducing  the 
amount  of  bread.  It's  just  a  fact,  and  a  tribute  to  the 
pride  of  the  race,  the  courage. 

"How  is  everything?"  I  asked  the  other  day,  meeting 
Miss  Montague  in  the  little  kitchen  of  our  agency.  It 
was  a  gloomy  day,  threatening  rain  at  any  moment.  Her 
voice  rebuked  the  ambiguous  tone  of  my  question. 

"As  right  as  can  be,"  Miss  Montague  answered,  purs- 
ing her  lips  with  cheerful  emphasis.  "We  can't  have 
everything  just  right  all  the  time,  can  we?" 

"No  indeed,"  I  agreed  with  humility. 

"Not  just  now,  anyway,"  she  continued.  Then  her  eyes 
gleamed,  and  her  smile.  "Not  just  now.  But  sometime 
we  will.  Sometime  we  will.  And  then  won't  we  have  a 
frolic!" 
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A  blighted  pea  crop  in  California  in  1935  left  the  pickers  without  work.  This  family  sold  their  tent  to  get  food 


"DRAGGIN'-AROUND  PEOPLE" 


"I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life  and  all  I  have  now  is  my  old  body,"  said  this  3aunt  Mexican  in  Imperial  Valley 
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From  the  Ground  Up 


BY  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR 


A 


i DISPOSSESSED  Texas  farmer  last  fall  told  his 
story  succinctly: 

"1927— made  |7000  in  cotton 
1928 — broke  even 
1929 — went  in  the  hole 
1930— still  deeper 
1931 — lost  everything 
1932 — hit  the  road." 

In  1935  he  was  working  with  his  family  as  a  fruit 
tramp  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  His  words  epitomize 
the  tragedy  of  thousands  of  the  kind  of  people  among 
whom  I  have  worked  during  the  past  year.  As  regional 
labor  adviser  visiting  projects  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Far  West  I  have  seen  whole  popula- 
tions which  should  never  have  settled  where  they  are, 
fallen  on  relief;  lands  which  should  have  been  left  in 
grass,  ravaged  by  dust  storms;  farmers  cruelly  dislocated 
from  their  farms  joining  the  migrants  of  the  west  coast, 
squatting  with  them  by  the  roadside,  on  garbage  dumps, 
and  on  river  bottoms;  stricken  people  banding  them- 
selves together,  seeking  in  simple  cooperation  to  find  a 
way  out. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  was  organized  to 
meet  the  problems  of  rural  folk  such  as  these,  who  are  in 
deepest  distress,  but  whose  rehabilitation  is  yet  possible. 
Through  its  county  and  area  rehabilitation  supervisors 
it  has  been  lending  money  to  needy  farmers  who  can  be 
rehabilitated  where  they  are,  or  elsewhere.  It  has  been 


purchasing  submarginal  land,  taking  it  out  of  cultiva- 
tion and  restoring  it  to  beneficial  public  uses  as  grazing 
or  forest  reserves,  recreational  areas,  or  wild  game  ref- 
uges. It  has  been  experimenting  with  removal  of  people 
from  lands  where  their  future  is  hopeless  to  others  where 
a  good  life  is  possible.  It  has  been  aiding  rural  coopera- 
tives where  these  offer  better  prospects  for  rehabilitation 
than  do  individual  loans. 

The  people  aided  by  the  Resettlement  Administration 
in  largest  numbers  are,  of  course,  rural  rehabilitation 
clients  rather  than  participants  in  projects.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  these  clients,  mostly  families,  are 
being  restored  to  self-support  by  means  of  loans  for 
poultry,  bees,  stock,  teams  and  equipment.  Of  $48  mil- 
lion loaned  in  this  manner,  approximately  $10  million 
had  already  been  repaid  by  clients  from  their  earnings 
by  April  15  of  this  year. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  effort  has  been  made 
so  to  vary  the  program  as  to  meet  most  effectively  the 
problems  peculiar  to  each  region.  This  article  describes 
some  of  the  activities  in  the  West  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar.  Their  significance  lies  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  projects  but  in  their  value  as  demonstrations  of 
means  of  rehabilitating  people  and  lands. 

In  Taos  County,  New  Mexico,  numerous  families 
took  up  homesteads  on  a  remote  plateau  within  the  past 
decade  or  two.  They  built  houses,  grazed  a  few  cattle, 
and  planted  small  fields.  But  their  lands  could  afford 
only  the  barest  living  in  the  most  favorable 
years,  and  hardly  any  at  all  in  others.  Before 
long  their  crops  failed,  their  cattle  were  gone, 
and  they  were  reduced  to  cutting  wood  for  a 
desperate  living.  Lacking  water,  which  has 
been  the  solid  support  of  the  Taos  Indian 
pueblo  for  centuries,  these  newest  white  set- 
tlers were  soon  thrown  on  relief,  permanently 
without  prospects.  An  offer  from  the  FERA 
to  buy  them  out  was  accepted,  and  about 
seventy  families  were  moved  south  of  Albu- 
querque. There  on  the  Bosque  Farms,  a  sig- 
nificant experiment  in  resettlement  of  people 
en  masse  is  in  progress.  These  are  people  who 
failed  on  small  dry  farms.  Can  they  succeed 
on  good  irrigated  land?  The  settlers  are 
building  a  community  of  small  individual 
farms  with  auxiliary  cooperative  activities. 
Already  they  have  harvested  vegetables  from 
community  gardens  for  themselves,  and  hay 
alRl  corn  'rom  community  fields  for  their 
stock.  The  qualities  of  pioneers  are  needed, 
for  methods  are  new,  and  there  are  hard- 
ships and  discouragements  even  on  publicly 
financed  projects.  As  on  the  old  frontier, 
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women  often  supply  the  courage 
when  the  hearts  of  the  men  flag. 
"My  husband  was  going  to  quit, 
but  I  talked  to  him  and  told  him  we  were  going  to  stay. 
On  this  project  we'll  be  able  to  have  more  than  we  ever 
had  before."  Not  all  of  the  original  homesteaders  from 
Taos  have  the  ability  to  succeed  under  new  conditions, 
and  these,  when  it  is  proved,  are  helped  toward  rehabili- 
tation by  other  means.  Those  who  remain  are  hard  at 
work  levelling  land  with  Fresno  scrapers,  clearing  fields 
of  trees  and  brush,  tearing  down  old  ditch  banks  with 
bull-dozers,  and  digging  new  ditches.  Their  temporary 
shelters  of  battened  boards  have  been  replaced  by  new 
adobe  homes  built  in  the  style,  and  with  material,  native 
to  the  region.  The  children  are  in  school,  housed  in  a 
new  adobe  building  erected  by  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration. The  mothers  are  meeting  in  their  own  PTA. 
And  the  vacated  homesteads  in  Taos  County  to  the 
north  are  closed  to  settlement,  never  again  to  be  opened 
to  other  homesteaders  who  could  only  repeat  the  hard- 
ships of  their  predecessors. 

IN  the  West,  the  open  range  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. It  was  fenced  by  large  stockmen  in  a  great 
enclosure  movement  to  protect  private  cattle  and  private 
grasslands.  And  it  was  encroached  upon  by  settlers  under 
homestead  laws  designed  for  farmers,  not  for  stockmen. 
At  Mills,  in  northern  New  Mexico,  hopeful  pioneers 
settled  on  the  rolling  plains  and  wealthy  investors  built 
a  small  town.  But  stock-raising  could  not  yield  a  living 
on  the  limited  acreage  allowed  each  homesteader.  So 
the  sod  was  turned  under,  and  the  soil  exposed.  Wheat 
— good  crops  and  high  prices  for  a  few  years,  then  fall- 
ing prices  and  falling  yields,  mortgages,  drought,  wind, 
dust.  The  square,  unpainted  houses  are  in  bad  repair 
or  abandoned.  The  town  mill,  built  too  late  even  to  be 
run,  stands  idle.  The  general  store  has  shrunk  to  almost 
nothing.  Only  the  government  project  office  shows  ac- 
tivity. About  four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  being 


The  demonstration  gardens  of  the  El  Monte 
Subsistence  Homesteads  project  in  California 


bought  out,  and  resettled  nearby 
in  a  community  of  small  irrigated 
farms  similar  to  Bosque.  Their 
lands  will  be  leased  for  grazing  only  to  the  settlers  who 
remain.  These  families  can  now  succeed  as  stockmen 
with  sufficient  range. 

In  Utah  the  range  was  once  good  near  Tooele.  But 
a  procession  of  flocks  tended  by  men  in  covered  sheep- 
wagons  have  overgrazed  it  badly.  What  the  sheepmen 
have  not  ruined,  the  farmers  have.  Their  abandoned 
houses,  their  binders  and  harrows  half  buried  in  dust 
drifts  tell  the  familiar  story.  Their  vacant  fields,  covered 
with  tumbleweeds,  feed  dust  storms  that  still  blow  down 
the  central  valley.  The  government  is  purchasing  40,000 
acres  of  submarginal  land.  There  were  no  people  to 
resettle,  for  they  had  long  since  departed.  The  range  was 
gone,  and  with  poetic  justice  the  farmers  who  destroyed 
it  were  themselves  in  turn  destroyed. 

Today  the  range  is  being  refenced,  this  time  to  restore 
and  protect  the  very  grasses.  Cedar  fence  posts  cut  dur- 
ing the  winter  are  assembled  in  huge  piles.  Old  fences 
around  wheat  fields  are  torn  down,  and  gangs  of  town 
laborers,  small  farmers,  and  sheep  herders  working  on 
the  Central  Utah  Dry  Land  Adjustment  project  as  re- 
lief workers  are  today  putting  up  new  fences.  Grazing 
will  be  controlled,  cultivation  will  be  prohibited,  and 
portions  of  the  area  will  be  used  for  experiments  in 
methods  of  replanting  and  restoring  the  native  grass. 

More  than  one  hundred  miles  from  a  railroad  in  a  high 
valley  near  Bryce  Canyon,  Utah,  lies  the  town  of  Widt- 
soe.  Its  history,  too,  is  sheep,  dry-farming,  drought,  re- 
lief. "This  land  used  to  raise  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  but  it  won't  now."  "My  father  came  here  with 
$7000,  worked  hard,  and  lost  all,"  said  a  stalwart  young 
man  on  work  relief  who  could  neither  farm  since  the 
drought,  nor  dig  coal  since  work  in  the  mines  had 
slackened.  The  government  has  taken  options  on  prac- 
tically the  entire  valley,  including  the  town.  A  dozen 
families  have  been  placed  individually  on  farms  else- 
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where    in    Utah,    in    contrast    to    the        C«">P  'or  migrant  a 
method    of    community    resettlement        •»  Marysville,  Vuma 
employed  at  Bosque.  The  remaining 
families  are  eagerly  awaiting  removal  from  this  bleak 
valley  by  the  government. 

Two  years  ago  the  basis  of  the  economy  of  Tropic,  an 
isolated  Mormon  hamlet  in  southern  Utah,  was  swept 
away  by  flood  waters  which  tore  out  the  spillway  of 
Tropic  Dam.  The  inhabitants  were  thrown  on  relief. 
Today  crews  of  men  from  Tropic  and  nearby  towns  are 
working  in  shifts  under  Resettlement,  striving  to  re- 
build and  elevate  the  earthen  dam  in  time  to  impound 
waters  for  next  year's  crops. 

The  housing  needs  of  employed  families  with  low 
incomes  have  also  been  the  object  of  experimental  thrusts 
in  the  West.  At  El  Monte,  east  of  Los  Angeles,  one  hun- 
dred families  have  been  settled  on  fine  suburban  land, 
once  a  walnut  grove.  They  are  now  living  each  on  three 
quarters  of  an  acre,  in  small,  carefully  planned  homes. 
Their  average  income  of  $85  per  month  comes  from 
steady  private  employment  as  garage  mechanics,  street 
car  conductors,  tire  factory  employes,  hotel  clerks,  and 
so  on,  and  will  enable  them  to  repay  to  the  government 
the  cost  of  the  land  and  houses.  Enthusiastically  men, 
women  and  children  are  planting  intensive  gardens  to 
supplement  cash  earnings.  "We  couldn't  have  bought  a 
home  for  ten  years  exceot  for  this  project,"  said  a  young 
couple  with  their  first  baby.  "At  first  we  wished  we  could 
have  built  our  own  house,  but  now  that  we've  lived  here 
we  know  it  was  planned  better  than  we  could  have  done 
it,"  said  another  resident.  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
forty  families,  and  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  twenty-five  fam- 
ilies are  settled  on  similar  projects. 

After  the  first  impact  of  depression,  small  groups  of 
newly  destitute  in  many  parts  of  the  country  began  to 
attract  national  attention  through  primitive  but  heroic 
efforts  to  maintain  themselves  by  salvaging  surplus  vege- 
tables, cutting  wood,  and  bartering  labor  for  food  and 
clothing.  [Whither  Self-help?  Survey  Graphic,  July  1934, 
page  328.]  Congress  authorized  grants  to  these  coopera- 
tives from  relief  funds,  with  the  aid  of  which  a  good 
many  groups,  especially  in  California,  survived  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  and  demonstrated  capacity  to  pro- 


gricultural  workers        duce   cooperatively   on   a   small   scale. 
County,  California  TQ    mos(.    memberS)    self.nelp     has 

meant  in  practice  no  more  than  a 
supplement  to  relief  or  to  an  inadequate  private  income. 
In  the  better  units  it  has  contributed  to  full  time  mem- 
bers perhaps  $15  to  $25  per  month.  Now  a  number  of 
the  California  cooperatives  are  applying  for  agricultural 
loans  in  order  to  achieve  complete  rehabilitation.  The 
first  loan  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  to  a  self- 
help  cooperative  was  completed  in  June  to  the  Midway 
City  Dairy  Association  near  Santa  Ana,  a  small  unit 
with  nine  members.  The  mere  prospects  of  rehabilita- 
tion fired  morale.  The  plant  was  immediately  renovated, 
and  better  equipment  procured  by  trade.  Bidding  tactics 
of  competitors  were  studied  with  all  the  zeal  of  poker 
experts,  means  of  developing  consumer  cooperative  mar- 
kets were  explained,  and  all  plans  laid  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  their  new  capital  and  condition  as  free 
producers  in  an  open  market.  By  means  of  this  loan  of 
approximately  $7000  it  is  expected  that  these  nine  men, 
most  of  whom  were  on  work  relief,  can  elevate  them- 
selves to  economic  independence  and  repay  the  loan 
with  no  further  help.  Other  groups,  beginning  to  see 
loans  as  a  means  of  getting  off  relief  and  rising  to  full 
self-support  at  a  decent  level,  are  preparing  budgets  and 
applications. 
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rT"'HE  distress  of  the  migratory  farm  laborers  of  the 
JL  Pacific  coast  was  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  country  by  a  series  of  strikes  in  1933  in  California 
and  Arizona,  most  of  them  led  by  Communists.  The 
laborers  and  their  families  migrate  many  hundreds  of 
miles  in  a  single  season  from  Imperial  Valley  to 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  and  back, 
following  the  harvests.  Numbers  of  them  move  in 
dilapidated  cars  from  Arizona  through  California  to 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  even  to  Idaho  and 
Colorado. 

Efforts  to  organize  farm  laborers  are  made  from  time 
to  time.  On  June  6-7  a  conference  was  held  at  Stockton 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  harvest  wages  of  $3 
per  day  and  abolition  of  piecework.  The  meetings  were 
addressed  not  only  by  organizers  and  by  the  secretary  of 
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the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  but  by  representatives  of 
women's  clubs,  government  agencies,  the  master  of  the 
California  Grange,  and  large  farmers.  The  executive 
council  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  endorsed  the 
move  to  organize  fruit  workers  immediately.  Farmers 
who  have  been  leaders  in  efforts  to  improve  housing 
urged  that,  "Instead  of  continued  contests  between  farm- 
ers and  workers,  the  two  groups  should  work  together 
for  long  time  results.  Harvest  workers  are  poorly  paid 
and  poorly  housed  because  farmers  are  losing  money. 
It  is  necessary  to  raise  farm  prices  so  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  pay  decent  wages." 

The  life  of  the  migrants  is  hard.  Employment  is  in- 
termittent, jobs  are  precarious,  and  annual  income  is 
low.  "We  like  to  work  and  not  just  set  around.  I'd 
rather  do  anything  but  set  around,  but  they  just  ain't  no 
chance  here  in  California,  seems  like,"  said  a  Kern  Coun- 
ty migrant.  "Livin?  It's  kind  of  sorry.  You  work  a 
while,  then  lay  up  a  little,  then  go  broke,  and  then 
move."  "You  wait  for  work  two  weeks,"  then  "fight  like 
flies  for  the  work."  A  common  estimate  among  employ- 
ers and  observers  of  the  average  annual  earnings  of  mi- 
grant families  is  between  $350  and  $400. 

The  farmers,  too,  are  under  pressure.  "Now  we  know 
that  we  ought  to  pay  these  people  more  wages  to  raise 
die  standard  of  living,  but  the  banks  have  got  their  foot 
on  our  necks."  So  there  are  disagreements  over  wages 
and  conditions,  and  strikes  have  broken  out  in  1936  as 
in  other  years.  Inevitably,  the  WPA,  administering 
work  relief  for  the  unemployed,  is  drawn  in  as  a  third 
party. 

California  agricultural  leaders  [under  auspices  of  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce]  voted  unanimously  to 
seek  shut-down  during  harvest  season  of  federal  works 
projects  employing  men  who  otherwise  would  be  avail- 
able farm  laborers. 

"Starve  them  out!"  was  the  advice  of  L.  M.  Meredeth 
of  Santa  Rosa.  .  .  .  Others  present  gave  general  ap- 
proval of  Meredeth's  idea. 

The  state  administrator  of  WPA  asks  assurance  that 
a  "reasonable  wage"  be  paid 
before  WPA  workers  are 
dispatched  to  farms,  and 
holds  that  WPA  "will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  prevailing 
wage  scale  .  .  .  even  if  this 
is  considered  in  some  circles 
to  be  notoriously  low."  On 
May  19,  however,  a  district 
director  of  WPA  took  back 
workers  who  had  rebelled 
against  living  conditions  and 
low  wages  in  the  pea  fields. 
He  said: 


While  it  is  against  our  pol- 
icy to  return  a  man  to  the 
work  rolls  just  because  he 
doesn't  like  his  job  in  private 
employment,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  to  do  in  these 
cases.  We  do  not  intend  to 
force  these  workers  to  become 
peons  or  slaves  to  the  pea 
ing  contractors. 


New  cedar  fence  posts  for  the  old  grazing  grounds 
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The  cotton  choppers'  "strike"  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley in  May  1936,  reveals  clearly  the  elements  inherent  in 
the  situation.  The  organized  cotton  farmers,  among 
whom  the  influence  of  the  large  growers  predominates, 
set  a  rate  of  75  cents  per  acre  or  20  cents  per  hour.  Fifty 
workers  removed  from  WPA  rolls  refused  this  rate  and 
"struck."  Thirty  members  of  the  clergy — Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish — urged  the  growers  to  raise  the 
rate,  declaring  that  "underpaid  workers  offered  a  fertile 
field  for  agitators  and  radicalism."  The  directors  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Labor  Bureau  protested 
hotly  that  the  clergy  had  "stepped  out  of  their  pulpits." 
"The  farmers  have  worries  enough  without  the  well- 
meaning  clergymen  lining  up  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
fessional agitators."  They  asserted  that  choppers  can  earn 
the  monthly  security  wage  at  20  cents  per  hour  by  work- 
ing ten  hours  a  day  for  twenty-six  days  a  month.  This 
of  course  assumes  steady  work  in  an  industry  notorious- 
ly afflicted  by  irregularity.  The  growers  ridiculed  the 
eight-hour  day,  forty-four-hour  week  on  farms,  and  sta- 
ted that  California  choppers'  wages  are  above  those  paid 
to  cotton  choppers  anywhere  in  the  world. 

^BOUT  the  same  time,  organized  small  growers  sided 
i. with  the  clergy  and  the  laborers,  and  attacked  both 
WPA  and  big  growers  for  supporting  low  wages.  Sens- 
ing the  conflict  of  interest  between  small  growers,  whose 
income  is  in  large  part  from  wages  because  they  too 
work  in  the  field,  and  big  growers,  whose  immediate 
interest  is  in  low  wages,  the  Weed  Patch  Grange  re- 
solved : 

Whereas,  only  through  raising  the  level  of  farm  commod- 
ity prices  and  the  wages  of  workers  will  we  overcome  the 
depression,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  effort  to  force  unfortunate  WPA  work- 
ers to  accept  wages  even  lower  than  the  subsistence  allot- 
ment set  by  relief, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  Weed  Patch  Grange  repudiate 

any  self-appointed  labor  com- 
mittee who  only  represent  spec- 
ulative interest  in  labor  and  soil. 
Those  starvation  wages  set  by 
said  gentlemen  who  do  not  toil 
will  foster  class  hatred  and 


We  protest  the  use  of  Kern 
County  public  funds  and  public 
officials  to  be  used  by  big  land- 
owners to  intimidate  by  threat 
of  starvation  jobless  citizens  to 
work  for  wages  insufficient  to 
provide  a  decent  living. 

Some  growers  voluntarily 
offered  25  cents  instead  of  20 
cents.  Many  workers  accepted 
20  cents.  Others  held  out  for 
and  obtained  25  cents,  and  yet 
others  departed  for  the  North 
in  hopes  of  work  at  better 
wages  in  the  orchards.  A 
(Continued  on  page  537) 
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Henry  Wright:  Creative  Planner 


BY  ALBERT  MAYER 


A  his  premature  death  Henry 
Wright  had  made  a  many- 
sided  and  profound  contri- 
bution to  the  creative  forces  in  ar- 
chitecture, community  housing  and 
town  planning.  In  these  fields  his 
achievement  and  his  thinking  ex- 
ercised a  greater  and  more  fruitful 
influence  than  that  of  any  other 
American  of  this  generation.  Bril- 
liant and  inspiring  on  the  technical 
side,  he  was  equally  inspiring  in  a 
moral  sense.  His  courage,  his  self- 
lessness, his  belief  in  the  essentially 
collaborative  nature  of  significant 
work,  in  the  enhanced  achievement 
made  possible  by  genuinely  inter- 
fructifying  minds — these  qualities 
added  moral  authority  to  the  tech- 
nical ideas  which  he  was  the  first 
to  enunciate.  He  had  a  genuine 
respect  for  progress  and  for  knowl- 
edge as  a  whole,  and  so  was  anxious  to  impart  his  ideas 
to  others. 

On  the  technical  side  he  was  in  the  front  rank,  and  to 
some  aspects  of  his  mind  it  is  probably  not  an  overstate- 
ment to  apply  the  word  genius.  His  fundamental  grasp 
of  planning  principles  led  him  to  analyze  the  technical 
inadequacy  and  wasteful  layouts  of  our  houses,  of  our 
city  lots  and  street  patterns,  of  the  entire  city  setup;  and 
then  to  offer  provocative  new  solutions  to  replace  the 
current  rule  of  thumb  empirical  methods.  On  the  theo- 
retic side,  his  studies  culminated  in  his  book,  Rehousing 
Urban  America. 

He  had  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  American  towns 
and  cities,  their  background,  the  local  reasons  for  their 
manner  of  development,  their  characteristic  layouts  and 
building  types.  He  was  probably  our  most  deeply  Amer- 
ican architect-town  planner. 

He  had  an  almost  sensuous  feeling  for  land  and  con- 
tour. He  was  an  artist  in  land;  his  mind  often  seemed 
to  be  like  a  three  dimensional  film  on  which  the  smallest 
nuance,  the  gentlest  slope  made  its  imprint,  to  be  inte- 
grated later  into  the  completed  design.  He  made  topog- 
raphy a  vital  element  in  architecture  and  planning.  More 
than  any  other  single  man  he  changed  design  from  a 
paper  study  later  to  be  placed  on  land,  to  a  concept  in 
which  land  and  soil  and  trees  and  vegetation  were  in- 
tegral with  the  structures.  The  whole  concept  flowered 
as  one.  His  collaboration  on  Chatham  Village  in  Pitts- 
burgh, his  summer  school's  later  brilliant  exhibit  of  mod- 
els of  hillside  housing,  were  not  only  achievements  in 
aesthetic  organization,  but  opened  the  eyes  of  a  whole 
profession  to  the  superior  possibilities  of  hitherto  dis- 
carded types  of  terrain. 

His  pioneer  work  in  these  various  fields  prepared  the 
way  technically  for  the  few  significant  communities  to 
which  we  can  point,  and  in  most  he  was  a  leading  par- 


ticipant. He  was  town  planner 
and  site  planner  for  the  wartime 
Shipping  Board  developments.  He 
collaborated  with  Clarence  Stein  in 
the  creation  of  Sunnyside  in  Long 
Island  and  of  Radburn,  both  of 
which  have  influenced  all  subse- 
quent thinking  and  execution. 
Unofficially — and  without  pay — 
his  advice  and  active  creative  help 
entered  into  much  of  the  present 
PWA  housing.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  personally  and  by  his 
published  studies  he  influenced  the 
thinking  and  methods  of  every 
active  housing  architect  of  this 
generation. 

His  personality  and  philosophy 
made  it  peculiarly  possible  for  him 
to  do  this.  He  was  independent 
and  courageous,  and  fought  the 
battles  that  probably  hurt  him, 
but  prepared  the  way  for  others  to  accomplish  what  he< 
fought  for.  He  was  entirely  free  of  ambition  and  ego- 
ism. He  didn't  care  a  scrap  who  accomplished  things  or 
who  got  the  credit,  so  long  as  the  result  was  worth  ac- 
complishing. He  lacked  the  patience  to  follow  through 
those  minute  details  which  every  architectural  project 
requires  for  consummation.  These  strengths,  and  if  you 
like,  weaknesses  made  collaboration  a  peculiarly  suited 
method  for  him.  He  supplied  the  spark,  the  new  solu- 
tion, and  let  others  develop  the  detailed  implications. 

PHYSICALLY  and  mentally  he  was  mobile.  Time 
and  again  he  would  pull  up  stakes  regardless  of  a 
locally  established  reputation,  to  participate  in  new  and 
more  interesting  work.  Mentally  he  was  equally  mobile 
ready  always  to  cast  aside  his  yesterday's  adequate  solu-i 
tion  for  a  better  one  evolved  today. 

During  much  of  his  life,  and  especially  in  the  last  ten 
years,  he  fired  the  imagination  of  younger  men.  In  tht 
universities  where  he  lectured,  in  meetings  of  techni- 
cians, in  the  Housing  Study  Guild,  finally  in  his  town- 
planning  atelier  at  Columbia,  he  inspired  men  who  art 
now  taking  an  active  place  in  housing,  town  planning 
criticism,  research. 

While  Wright  himself  probably  was  inclined  to  at 
tribute  to  stupidity  what  was  essentially  preservation  of 
vested  individual  rights  under  our  system,  the  acid  char- 
acter of  his  technical  analyses  of  existing  work,  the  im- 
plications of  his  simple  direct  planning  theories,  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  them  out  or  at  least  the  painfully 
minute  scale  on  which  beginnings  have  been  made,  have 
started  those  whom  he  influenced,  along  the  path  of  re- 
volt of  the  technical  man,  much  as  suggested  by  Veb- 
len.  But  under  whatever  system  we  achieve,  Wright  re- 
mains the  exemplar  of  the  creative  professional  man  all 
his  disinterested  and  courageous  best. 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS-JOHN    PALMER    GAVIT 


TOWARD   THE    NEW   ARMAGEDDON? 


MINOUS  almost  beyond  exaggeration  is  the  civil 
war  now  raging  in  Spain.  The  whole  world  may 

well  hold  its  breath  lest  it  be  the  overture  to 

1  another  international  catastrophe,  this  time  of  a  nature 
never  seen  on  earth  before,  at  least  upon  an  international 
scale.  For  while  it  happens  to  be  centered  on  Spanish 
soil,  it  has  ceased  to  be  peculiarly  Spanish,  in  any  sense 
"  of  local  significance.  The  forces  locked  in  deadly  strug- 
gle a  entrance,  all  the  more  implacable  because  forever 
indecisive,  are  elemental — every  other  country  quivers 
with  their  ceaseless  endemic  tortion,  stress  and  strain; 
responds  within  itself  to  their  impact  in  every  specific 
eruption  such  as  this.  And  this  one  need  not  last  much 
longer  or  go  much  further  to  involve  all  Europe  to  say 
the  least. 

Last  much  longer  and  go  much  further  it  seems  bound 
j  to  do  because  daily  it  becomes  more  apparent,  on  the 
one  hand  that  neither  side  can  win  in  any  decisive  sense; 
on  the  other  that  no  compromise  on  middle  ground  is 
possible.  Even  were  there  some  semblance  of  military 
victory,  it  must  be  both  partial  and  temporary,  for  what- 
ever there  was  of  "Spain"  as  a  coherent  political  unity 
has  been  shattered  irretrievably;  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  national  harmony,  even 
superficial,  can  be  restored.  Such  victory,  at  best  proba- 
bly partial  and  local,  of  one  side  here,  the  other  there, 
i  despite  all  promises  and  intentions  however  plausibly 
declared,  in  the  nature  of  the  situation  will  mean  ruth- 
less reprisals  and  the  clamping  down  of  every  safety- 
valve  of  expression  and  liberty,  and — new  explosions  en- 
suing. Outrages  on  both  sides  have  inflamed  passions 
which  it  will  take  generations  to  allay.  Consider  our  own 
Civil  War — by  comparison  a  mild  affair — whose  ruin 
smokes  after  seventy  years. 

•ehind  all  lies  the  history  of  Spain,  its  survivals  of 
medieval  feudalism  and  its  concomitant  of  clerical  domi- 
nation; together  with  their  antithesis  of  a  lately  devel- 
oped  ultra-radicalism  and  a  crude  illogical  pot-pourri, 
hardly  matched  anywhere  else,  of  anarchism,  syndical- 
ism, definite  soviet  communism,  extreme  and  moderate 
ialism,  bourgeois  republicanism — even  mild  liberalism 
phemerally  cooperating  against  the  far  more  unified 
icnts  of  reaction,  military,  commercial,  ecclesiastical, 
idalistic,  aristocratic,  monarchical.  It  is  such   a  pot- 
pourri that  has  been  trying  to  maintain  a  lawfully  elec- 
ted Leftist  government,  and  now  is  resisting  armed  re- 
bellion on  the  part  of  these  reactionary  elements;  ham- 
pered by  lack  within  itself  of  unity  of  purpose,  as  well 
as  by  distaste  of  the  middle  class  ensemble  for  uproar 
and  the  excesses  of  both  extremes.  There  have  been  such 
eruptions  before;  one  of  them  threw  out  the  monarchy 
.eluding  Alfonso  XIII  who  now  looks  on  from  exile; 
•er  has  shifted  from  side  to  side.  This  time  the  fire 
got  out  of  hand  and  threatens  to  spread  beyond  the 
Spanish  borders.  How  far? 
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NEITHER  side  can  win— without  help  from  out- 
side. And  precisely  there  lies  the  menace,  in  a 
vast  dilemma.  For  what  is  at  stake  at  long  last  is  the  fun- 
damental issue  between  Fascist  dictatorship  as  exem- 
plified now  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  anything,  wheth- 
er moderate  as  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia — yes,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
— or  ultra,  as  in  Soviet  Russia,  that  can  be  called  democ- 
racy. So,  with  whatever  outside  aid,  whichever  faction 
wins  for  the  time  being,  it  will  hold  its  tenure  against 
opposite  forces  world-wide,  vigilant  and  truculent,  con- 
fined by  no  political  boundaries,  probably  beyond  con- 
trol by  any  government.  This  fact  is  apparent  in  the 
immediate  behavior  of  Italy  and  Germany  on  the  one 
side  and  of  Russia  on  the  other;  in  the  evident  disposi- 
tion of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  treat  the  Spanish  insur- 
gents as  lawful  belligerents  rather  than  as  rebels  against 
constituted  government;  while  Moscow  from  the  oppo- 
site point  of  view  regards  the  issue  as  equally  vital  to  its 
own  fundamentals.  Italians  have  been  openly  delivering 
by  airplanes  arms  to  the  rebel  forces;  German  newspa- 
pers (under  strictest  government  control)  are  inspired 
to  declare  the  Spanish  government  "no  longer  able  to 
fulfill  the  most  primitive  requirements,"  and  both  gov- 
ernments already  have  filed  demands  for  indemnity  for 
the  killing  of  their  nationals  amid  the  uproar.  Both  con- 
dition their  participation  in  the  neutrality  urged  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  upon  their  restraining  their 
own  nationals  not  only  from  sale  of  munitions  to  either 
side  but  from  individual  enlistment  and  even  "press 
campaigns."  And  upon  the  behavior  of  Russia.  Even 
the  United  States  government  has  been  moved  not 
merely  to  advise  its  own  nationals  to  get  out  of  Spain  but 
to  warn  the  tormented  Spanish  government  in  respect 
of  American  persons  and  property.  Regardless  of  the 
current  American  clamor  for  isolation  and  pusillanimous 
neutrality  at  all  costs,  this  government  heard  during  the 
Ethiopian  crisis  that  other  clamor  for  protection  of  Amer- 
icans on  foreign  soil!  Meanwhile  in  Moscow  great 
crowds  demonstrate  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  left,  and  all 
over  Russia  the  workers  are  contributing  large  sums  in 
its  aid.  The  Soviet  government  intimates  that  its  own 
neutrality  will  depend  upon  that  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

FRANCE,  its  political  leanings  pretty  radical  at  the 
moment  and  therefore  sympathetic  toward  the  radi- 
cal Spanish  government,  is  expediently  inclined  toward 
outward  neutrality  by  reason  of  a  strong  and  vociferous 
Fascist  element  of  its  own;  yet  alarmed  by  the  possi- 
bility of  further  encirclement  by  a  Spanish  regime  in 
accord  with  a  Nazi  Germany  and  a  perennially  jealous 
Fascist  Italy.  Great  Britain  is  frantically  desirous  of  peace 
in  Europe — so  much  so  that  it  risked,  if  it  did  not  greatly 
sacrifice  its  international  prestige  by  allowing  Mussolini 
to  get  away  with  his  Ethiopian  hi-jacking  because  un- 
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willing  to  precipitate  a  general  European  war  for  the 
sake  of  a  backward  spot  of  territory  in  Africa.  Now  in 
dismay,  potentially  reft  by  the  same  division  of  sym- 
pathies that  prevails  elsewhere,  Great  Britain  joins  with 
France  in  appeals  for  neutrality  toward  the  Spanish  tur- 
moil; yet  is  compelled  to  participate  in  the  warnings, 
with  declarations  that  British  nationals  will  be  protected 
by  such  force  as  may  be  necessary.  The  small  countries, 
torn  like  the  rest  within  themselves  and  dependent  for 
political  and  economic  existence  upon  the  relations  of 
the  great  ones,  wait  breathless  to  see  which  is  the  band- 
wagon. And  in  the  East,  ever-smoldering  India,  tortured 
China,  aggressive  Japan — all  bitterly  resentful  toward 
the  West — the  ferment  stews  and  brews.  In  short,  it  re- 
quires no  great  prescience  to  recognize  the  portent  black- 
ening the  skies. 

IN  our  own  country,  upset  just  now  by  the  passions 
habitual  in  great  political  campaigns  but  in  today's 
circumstances  uncommonly  bitter  as  the  issues  tend  to 
crystallize  along  economic  and  class  lines,  the  same  es- 
sential cleavage  manifests  itself.  Behind  the  obvious  di- 
vision of  rich  and  poor,  or  Haves  and  Have-Nots;  inter- 
woven with  that  imaginary  demarcation — supposedly 
absurd  in  this  democracy — isolating  from  common  hu- 
manity those  pretending  some  sort  of  aristocratic  birth 
or  status,  is  a  cleavage  congenital  or  anyway  begun  in 
earliest  atmosphere  and  training,  between  types  and 
tendencies  of  mind.  The  distinction  is  put  deftly  by  the 
policeman  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  lolanthe  as  he  sings: 

I  often  think  it's  comical, 

How  Nature  always  does  contrive 

That  every  boy  and  every  gal 
That's  born  into  this  world  alive 

Is  either  a  little  Liberal 
Or  else  a  little  Conservative. 

After  all  is  said,  it  comes  down  to  that  antipodal  oppo- 
sition, between  those  who  face  forward,  hoping  and 
working  for  the  betterment  of  human  conditions — even 
though  that  betterment  involve  loss  of  some  fortuitous 
advantage  to  themselves — and  those  who,  facing  back- 
ward, and  whether  or  not  temperamentally  fearful  of 
change,  are  comfortable  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
resent  to  the  point  of  violence  of  speech  and  action  every 
suggestion  that  they  might  be  bettered.  When  proposals 
or  procedures  actually  encroach  upon  their  own  privi- 
leges and  advantages,  they  naturally  resist  them,  identi- 
fying their  own  interests  with  the  veritable  Nature  of 
Things,  giving  their  resistance  the  quality  of  a  Holy 
Cause.  And  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  they  seek  to 
defeat  every  such  endeavor  and  to  repress  and  penalize 
even  their  advocacy.  In  times  of  stress  and  turmoil,  such 
as  the  present,  this  policy  of  repression  is  directed  at  the 
mildest  suggestions  of  reform.  It  is  this  spirit,  abroad  all 
over  the  world  and  highly  vocal  in  America,  that  tends 
to  create  just  such  an  alignment  as  has  set  Spain  ablaze. 
We  are  in  this  country  perhaps  still  far  from  such  ruin- 
ous explosion,  but  there  is,  and  for  long  has  been,  a  tem- 
per of  the  same  nature.  It  is  both  expressed  in  and  ag- 
gravated by  the  movements  of  race  prejudice;  by  cruel- 
ties and  discriminations  toward  those  of  foreign  birth; 
by  niggardly  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  unem- 
ployed; by  suppression  of  free  speech  and  assemblies  of 
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protest;  by  all  the  measures  of  repression  that  drive  pro- 
test underground  and  into  the  posture  of  conspiracy. 

They  perform  great  disservice  to  their  country  who 
would  enroll  in  the  category  of  the  seditious  everybody 
who  would  modify  the  status  quo,  denouncing  as 
"Reds,"  "emissaries  of  Moscow,"  "advocates  of  violence,'1 
and  so  on,  all  men  and  women  who  ever  have  raised 
voice  or  hand  in  favor  of  any  form  or  degree  of  better- 
ment. They  profess  to  believe  in  settling  political  ques- 
tions at  the  ballot  box — until  such  settlement  threatens 
to  disturb  some  interest  or  privileges  of  their  own,  re- 
gardless of  their  source  or  justice  or  their  relation  to  the 
common  welfare.  Then,  all  the  more  intensely  if  their 
advantages  are  patently  unfair,  they  exhibit  their  true 
colors,  the  shallowness  of  their  faith  in  democracy.  What- 
ever their  membership  in  societies  dedicated  to  revolu- 
tionary forebears  they  are  generically  of  the  Tories  whc 
would  have  hanged  as  traitors  George  Washington  anc 
Benjamin  Franklin;  they  would  have  scorned  Thomas 
Jefferson,  would  have  listed  Abraham  Lincoln  as  z 
"Red."  They  and  their  kind  did  thus  characterize  the 
mildly  liberal  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. With  all  their  protestations  of  ultra-patriotism,  ol 
devotion  to  the  Constitution  which  they  comprehend 
dimly  if  at  all,  they  believe  in  democratic  principles  and 
processes  only  so  long  as  they  can  control  them.  Such 
control  failing,  they  will  be  ready  for  the  violent  re- 
sistance and  overthrow  which  they  profess  to  fear.  The) 
do  not  belong  to  "America"  at  all;  their  spiritual  Father- 
land is  Fascist  Italy  or  Nazi  Germany;  in  Spain  the) 
would  be  fighting  now  to  overthrow  "by  force  and  vio 
lence"  the  government  however  lawfully  elected.  The) 
are  repeating  the  patterns  and  justifying  the  precedent? 
now  threatening  the  peace  of  Europe. 

T^ROM  this  standpoint  we  must  view  with  anxiou! 
solicitude  the  ]{ind  of  argument  and  behavior  that 
shall  characterize  the  Presidential  campaign  now  swing 
ing  into  action.  Owen  D.  Young,  last  winter  at  Rollin: 
College,  deplored  the  reckless  interchange  of  epithets  ther 
already  beginning;  calling  for  sane,  temperate  discussior 
of  issues  on  their  merits.  There  will  be  little  heeding  o: 
his  plea.  It  is  forty  years  since,  in  the  McKinley-Bryar 
campaign,  we  had  anything  even  approximating  th< 
present  intensity  of  emotion.  Vividly  I  remember  rm|| 
grandfather's  hysterical  declaration  that: 

"If  that  scoundrel"  (meaning  Bryan)  "is  elected, 
shall  move  with  all  my  property  to  England!"  (Meaning 
to  take  with  him,  I  suppose,  the  New  York  Central  am 
Delaware  &  Hudson  railroads,  and  other  enterprises  ill 
which  he  was  a  stockholder.  Fortunately  for  him,  anc| 
for  traffic  upstate,  the  disaster  was  averted.)  Many  other  I 
wise  sane  people  are  spouting  the  same  sort  of  nonsens<] 
at  this  time. 

The  radio,  for  one  thing,  will  intensify  the  danger  • 
making  it  impossible  to  deal  in  canned  and  well  consid 
ered  speeches  reiterated  almost  verbatim  at  a  thousanc 
points  over  wide  territory.  Rational  utterance  will  b<i 
quickly  exhausted,  and  random  invention  will  fill  th<! 
gaps.  Also  in  unusual  measure  the  "lunatic  fringe"  oil 
both  sides  and  in  the  middle  will  be  on  the  rampage) 
with  ignorant  inciting  "rabble-rousing"  and  bandying  o  |, 
reckless  epithets.  Two  months  of  hair  trigger  declama 
rion  offers  open  season  for   (Continued  on  page  538; 
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LETTERS    &    LIFE  — REVIEWS    OF    RECENT    BOOKS 

SAGA  OF  A  WHOLESALE  HEALTH  SALESMAN 

BY  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 


SCIENCE   shall    win,    for 
society  needs  it  and  has 
taken  it  into  Government 
House  and  the  family. 

The  Tamil  can  be  made  to  smile  from  sheer  happiness  in 
freedom  from  his  hookworms. 

No  land  or  race,  religion  or  political  order,  no  commerce 
or  government,  no  language  or  climate  can  hinder  advances 
in  human  survival  when  the  laboratory  moves  upon  legis- 
lative halls  and  the  physician  teaches  in  the  market  place. 

Whether  by  episode  or  epic,  chronicle  or  fish  story,  each 
device  of  the  raconteur,  the  health  historian,  the  humanist, 
the  diplomat,  the  adventurer  in  administration,  is  here  art- 
fully engaged  in  revealing  the  romance  of  medicine  from 
Johnstown,  Pa.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-Ho.  Woven  in  the 
persuasive  net  of  sweet  reasonableness  by  his  sixteen  cir- 
cumferences of  our  world,  Victor  Heiser,  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  his  fellow  man,  has  done  a  service  to  international 
understanding,  and  has  contributed  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  common  property  in  knowledge  of  life  and  its  protec- 
tion, which  cannot  but  cut  deep  into  the  social  patterns 
of  existence  across  the  continents  and  to  the  farthest  fringe 
of  ocean  islets. 

As  he  fairly  bursts  upon  the  reader  through  the  roaring 
death  and  devastation  of  that  May  day  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Connemaugh,  when  life  was  a  hazard  of  moments,  the  dis- 
ciplined youth  of  sixteen  appears  vividly  and  lonely,  in  truth 
:ast  upon  the  shore  of  circumstance,  with  health  and  habit- 
ual industry  of  body  and  mind  as  his  only  but  invaluable 
issets.     Footloose  from  that  day  to  this  the  plumber's  ap- 
prentice, carpenter,  draughtsman,  student  of  medicine,  offi- 
er  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  agent  of  colonial  govern- 
nent  and  peripatetic  salesman  of  good  sense,  he  has  kept 
resh  the  ancient  philosophies,  coupled  their  principles  with 
he  very  present  uses  of  the  most  modern  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, and  with  good  taste  and  truthfulness  has  told  a  life 

ory,  unbelievably  romantic,  of  pioneering  in  thought  and 
action. 

From  his  first  year  as  hospital  interne,  it  was  health  at 
vholesale  rather  than  the  meticulous  management  of  ill- 
ness in  the  individual  that  seized  his  imagination  and  led 
him  into  and  through  one  of  those  grilling  competitions  in 
organized  memory  of  facts,  upon  which  the  rigorous  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  Uncle  Sam's  doctors  depended.  He 
?ives  one  the  inescapable  impression  that  the  world  is  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  that  the  application  of  biology, 
of  chemistry,  of  the  art  of  the  microscopist  and  naturalist,  to 
the  survival,  satisfactions,  happiness  and  ease  of  man's  lot 
has  hardly  scratched  the  surface  of  an  infinity  of  practical 
achievements.  The  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  man,  his  per- 
sistence born  of  a  self-confident  command  of  the  facts  of 
nan-made  disease,  the  patients,  the  personal  courage,  his 
opportunism,  even  the  artistry  of  the  fakir,  now  and  then 
esorted  to,  command  attention  and  explain  his  power. 

One  can  imagine  such  a  book  to  be  both  required  reading 
in  schools  of  medicine  and  fit  subject  for  a  winter's  experi- 
ence of  the  village  reading  club.     Instinctively  the  encyclo- 
pedia is  reached  for.     An  epitome  of  history  ancient  and 
nodern  is  thumbed  to  follow  the  track  of  epidemic  through 
ourts  and  commerce.    There  is  constant  surprise  that  medi- 
cine can  be  so  much  a  part  of  man's  chronicles  that  it  be- 
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comes  the  very  vehicle  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  last  veil 
of  secrecy,  the  obscurity  of  pri- 
vately possessed  medical  infor- 
mation, all  abracadabra  of  priestly  lore,  have  vanished  in 
the  process  of  giving  the  world's  peasants  the  ultimate  privi- 
lege of  power  to  avoid  their  own  major  handicaps. 

Chapter  by  chapter  Dr.  Victor  Heiser  carries  through  not 
only  the  story  of  many  a  particular  success  in  sanitation,  but 
leads  us  behind  the  scenes  and  accompanies  us  hand  in  hand 
through  the  anxieties  and  physical  hazards  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. Of  such  individual  histories  is  the  true  record  of 
contemporary  civilization  assembled.  To  the  future  analyst 
of  long  forgotten  phases  of  races  and  nations  the  journalistic 
verities  of  one  faithful  record  such  as  this  will  be  priceless 
and  illuminating. 

The  autobiography  of  another  American  "Victor"  of  an 
earlier  generation  most  nearly  matches  the  present  odyssey 
in  the  zest  of  the  medical  experimenter  and  practical  soci- 
ologist. Perhaps  no  one  since  Dr.  Drake,  the  first  and  best 
describer  of  early  epidemics  and  medical  experience  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  has  so  vivified  and  etched  into  the  polit- 
ical pattern  of  our  country  the  true  tragedies  of  malaria, 
typhoid  fever  and  the  dysenteries  of  the  plains,  as  did  Victor 
C.  Vaughan,  the  pioneer  with  Baker  in  epidemiological 
studies  and  legislative  creation  of  modern  health  education 
for  Michigan.  Vaughan  spanned  in  his  life  story  of  medi- 
cal progress  our  Civil  War,  the  Spanish  American  War  and 
the  World  War,  in  which  were  applied  such  power  and 
knowledge  as  were  possessed  by  the  sanitarians  of  the  day. 

Our  Victor  Heiser  has  picked  up  the  thread  of  narrative 
almost  from  the  hands  of  Victor  Vaughan,  has  overlapped 
his  lustrum,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  rapidly  accumulating 
discoveries  and  proofs  of  medical  potentialities  has  carried 
the  torch  of  useful  information  around  and  around  the 
world  in  each  circumference  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  its 
illumination  along  the  way. 

Each  reader  will  choose  for  himself  the  purpose  of  this 
book,  its  lessons,  the  problems  it  poses  to  his  particular  con- 
cern, be  it  in  the  field  of  languages,  anthropology,  folk  ways, 
colonial  government,  tropical  esthetics  of  sight  and  sound 
and  smell,  superstitions  or  the  detective's  delight  in  trailing 
cause  and  effect  of  man's  habits,  and  the  ingenious  and  de- 
vious ways  of  his  parasitic  enemies;  or  in  that  most  fasci- 
nating and  exhilarating  of  all  ends  in  book-learning*  a  phil- 
osophy of  life  laid  simply  before  us  as  if  by  our  friend,  the 
author,  at  the  fireside,  or  while  sauntering  along  the  shore. 

PHE  first  three  chapters  give  the  preparation,  the  discov- 
-L  ery  of  the  tact  and  diplomacy,  the  readiness  to  take 
chances  and  make  decisions  when  opportunity  demanded, 
which  were  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  later  successes 
with  royalty,  political  potentates  and  magnates  of  com- 
merce. 

Why  rags  for  American  paper  makers  came  from  Egyp- 
tian houses  of  death  via  Canada  across  the  bootleg  lanes, 
and  how  sisters  of  charity  were  not  always  what  they 
seemed;  why  it  was  possible  to  bluff  the  Camorra  and  win, 
and  how  much  patience  was  needed  to  persuade  our  Euro- 
pean neighbors  to  respect  our  determination  not  to  be  the 
dumping  ground  of  their  bacteriological  undesirables. 
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THE  next  three  chapters  deal  principally  with  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  health  officer's  major  offensive  on  behalf 
of  the  little  brown  brother,  and  the  colossal  problem  of  wash- 
ing up  the  Orient.  He  convinces  us  as  he  did  the  doubters 
of  the  Orient  that  the  microscope  was  a  better  instrument  of 
persuasion  than  the  triad  of  whiskey  bottle,  Bible  and  Krag 
as  these  had  been  used  by  missionaries  and  merchants  in 
earlier  years. 

THE  third  series  of  three  chapters  give  the  story  of  the 
world's  most  explosive  and  destructive  forms  of  mass 
disease — plague  and  cholera — with  enough  of  the  simple 
principles  of  prevention  to  enable  reasonably  competent 
lay  officials  to  exclude  these  from  their  communities.  From 
the  uproarious  incident  of  the  102  stowaways  smoked  out 
of  a  freighter's  hold  by  sulphur  fumes,  to  the  breathtaking 
exposures  to  the  deadly  flea  while  hunting  sick  rats  in  roofs, 
behind  partitions  and  in  grain  stores,  one  is  carried  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  working  sanitarian  with  a  rapid  sweep 
of  narrative  around  the  world  and  back  again.  Only  in  our 
own  country  does  he  note  the  wisdom  of  the  bacteriologist 
wholly  scorned,  and  the  agent  of  our  federal  government 
actually  spat  upon  by  a  theater  crowd  because  he  dared  to 
oppose  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  venal  press,  and  the  re- 
lentless selfishness  of  San  Francisco  merchants. 

As  if  in.  spare  moments  Dr.  Heiser,  the  health  officer, 
destroys  the  social  snobbery  of  the  Filipinos  and  has  the 
leaders  of  Manila  aristocracy  begging  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing their  daughters  trained  for  the  career  of  a  nurse,  and 
then  with  an  unheard  of  good  fortune  he  wakes  one  morn- 
ing to  find  in  effect  the  best  food  and  drug  bill  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Smallpox,  tuberculosis  and  leprosy  bring  their  share  of 
drama  when  approached  with  tactful  determination. 

How  beautiful  the  spirit  and  performance,  and  how  ex- 
quisite the  experimental  evidence  offered  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Paul  de  Chartres,  still  uninfected  in  a  life  of  concentrated 
exposure  to  a  whole  community  of  lepers. 

How  can  one  halt  in  reminiscing  when  each  chapter  over- 
flows like  a  cornucopia  of  good  cheer,  or  with  a  Pandora's 
portion  of  dilemmas? 

Whether  it  be  a  boat  load  of  babes  in  the  China  Sea,  and 
our  bachelor  doctor  getting  concentrated  experience  of  the 
nurse's  day  out,  or  bartering  ideas  from  continent  to  con- 
tinent, there  is  no  end  of  the  amusement,  instruction,  ex- 
hilaration, temptation  that  comes  out  of  the  sanitary  drum- 
mer who  makes  philanthropy  actually  beloved  by  man. 
Whether  it  be  bored  hole  latrines,  or  the  hole  in  a  new  sock 
at  a  state  banquet  in  Japan,  or  making  $50,000  release  $5 
million  for  malaria  prevention,  or  telling  the  King  of  Siam 
he  had  the  worst  medical  school  on  record,  our  agent  of 
good  will,  honest  opinion,  wise  advice,  and  perpetual  friend- 
liness tells  his  story  in  a  way  to  make  the  reader  beg  for 
more.  ' 

This  is  not  only  a  book  needed  now  in  the  life  and  for 
the  work  of  every  disciple  of  the  biological  and  social  sci- 
ence, but  it  should  prove  indispensable  to  teachers,  editors, 
ministers  and  officers  of  civil  government,  and  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  in  every  printed  language. 


The  Spotlight  on  Ourselves 

IN  PRAISE  OF  IDLENESS,  by  Bertrand  Russell.  W.  W.  Norton.  270 
pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

BERTRAND  RUSSELL  looks  like  the  Mad  Hatter.  In 
fact,  the  dear  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  their 
last  idea  a  generation  ago  would  say  that,  in  very  truth,  he 
is  that  crazy  creature  come  to  life.  "Utterly,  unutterably 
mad"  they  would  cry,  with  their  flutrery  voices  and  their 
Liberty  League  manners.  But  no,  in  all  probability  they 


would  not  even  be  aware  of  who  he  is,  much  less  have  read 
him;  so  it  will  be  left  to  us  to  rejoice  in  this  sanest  of  men 
in  this  insanest  of  worlds.  It  would  seem  too  bad  that  there 
is  not  rejoicing  among  Bourbons  when  a  new  book  of 
Russell's  appears,  too  bad  that  Russell  himself  cannot  don 
the  adolescent  sport  coat  of  a  Halliburton,  and,  insinuating 
himself  into  polite  society,  shock  the  old  boys  and  girls  into 
other  than  senescent  thinking.  It  is  indeed  too  bad;  and 
yet,  grievous  as  it  is  that  the  reading  of  him  must  be  re- 
stricted to  us  enlightened  ones,  the  fact  that  we  consider 
ourselves  enlightened  may  mean  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  him.  These  chapters  of  Russell  are  brilliant  with 
illumination.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  I  have  read  the 
initial  chapter,  In  Praise  of  Idleness.  I  am  going  to  go  on 
reading  it  more  times  as  the  surest  preventative  of  growing 
old,  futile,  and  condescending  to  the  young.  Russell  makes 
me  want  to  sit  down  with  my  too-often  solemn  and  ex- 
hortatory  self  and  see  whether  I,  too,  cannot  penetrate  the 
pomposities. 

While  the  book  is  a  collection  of  essays,  printed  in  various 
places  and  times,  it  has  the  integration  of  an  integrated 
mind.  Russell  may  start  from  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
universe,  but  he  will  inevitably  make  an  amazingly  clear 
track  to  this  funny  human  race  and  show  relationships  that 
most  of  us  never  dream  of. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  and  timely  chapters  in  the 
book  is  The  Ancestry  of  Fascism.  Here  is  the  reminder  that 
our  terrors  are  not  merely  of  today's  making  but  lie  in  ways 
of  philosophic  thinking  that  seemed  innocent  enough  when 
analyzed  in  college  classroms  but  that  had  in  them  the  seeds 
of  destruction  of  the  rational  order  of  life.  Luminous,  too, 
are  the  chapters,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  Communism 
and  Fascism,  The  Case  for  Socialism,  and  Western  Civil- 
ization. Russell  does  us  the  service  of  bringing  order  out  of 
the  chaos  of  our  thoughts.  He  is  essentially  the  logician, 
quietly  drawing  out  implications,  placing  premise  with 
premise,  and  eliciting  conclusions  that  seem  so  inevitable  we 
wonder  why  we  never  thought  of  them  ourselves.  A  pene- 
trating essay  is  the  one  entitled  On  Youthful  Cynicism.  "If 
this  diagnosis  is  right,"  he  says,  "modern  cynicism  cannot 
be  cured  by  merely  preaching,  or  by  putting  better  ideals 
before  the  young  than  those  that  their  pastors  and  masters 
fish  out  from  the  rusty  armory  of  outworn  superstitions.  The 
cure  will  only  come  when  intellectuals  can  find  a  career 
that  embodies  their  creative  impulses." 

In  Praise  of  Idleness  is  a  revolutionary  book  of  the  right 
kind.  It  takes  the  upside-down  pyramid  of  our  minds  and 
puts  it  on  its  base. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorl(  H.  A.  OVERSTREET 

A  Business  Man  Looks  At  Business 

PLATFORM  FOR  AMERICA,  by  Ralph  E.  Flanders.  Whittlesey  House. 
118  pp.   Price  $1   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  concisely  and  clearly  states  the  philosophy  of 
the  enlightened  business  man  in  his  1935-36  metamor- 
phosis. It  is  refreshingly  free  from  the  incoherence  and 
spleen  of  the  usual  attack  on  the  New  Deal. 

Here  is  developed  the  simple  and  understandable  thesis 
that  sectional  and  group  programs  tend  to  limit  production 
and  thus  reduce  the  divisible  surplus  for  us  all.  Reasonable 
competition  is  shown  to  be  the  cure  for  the  receding  econ- 
omy of  control.  Unemployment  although  not  abolished  be- 
comes an  incidental  and  temporary  inconvenience  in  the 
expanding  material  economy.  A  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween profits  from  production  and  profits  from  speculation. 
Profits  from  production  are  held  benign  to  the  social  process 
while  profits  from  speculation  are  destructive. 

Mr.  Flanders  believes  that  if  governmental  interference 
were  removed  we  could  solve  much  of  the  unemployment 
problem  but  suggests  that  a  certain  amount  is  inevitable  and 
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must  be  mitigated  by  reserve  funds.  He  believes  that  the 
American  business  man  is  capable  of  conquering  the  tech- 
nological and  social  frontier  as  he  formerly  conquered  the 
geographical  frontier.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  industry 
expand  in  rural  areas  so  that  workers  may  have  some  sup- 
plementary security  through  subsistence  homesteads. 

Mr.  Flanders'  arguments  are  sound  and  his  conclusions 
re  such  as  would  be  drawn  by  any  practical  man  with  the 
etter  type  of  business  background.  But  in  common  with 
ill  current  business  philosophies  this  one  passes  too  lightly 
over  the  possibility  that  there  is  a  real  demon  in  our  eco- 
omic  system  and  not  merely  the  specter  of  speculation.  It 
the  subconscious  feeling  that  there  is  such  a  demon  which 
till  gives  the  New  Deal  some  55  percent  of  the  popular 
traw  vote. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Flanders  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  demon. 
ie  says:  "What  the  unemployed  need  is  the  normal  $12 
billion  or  $15  billion  of  profit  and  savings  flowing  into 
ceded  new  investments  each  year.  ..."  If  such  a  sum 
lust  actually  earn  profits  then  anyone  with  a  compound 
merest  table  can  prove  the  whole  thing  impossible.  Our 
ilanet  is  not  big  enough.  There  must  come  a  fatal  moment 
vhen  for  every  dollar  of  new  investment  almost  a  dollar 
old  investment  must  be  written  off  and  destroyed.  So- 
alled  "natural  forces"  are  supposed  to  take  care  of  this  and 
a  matter  of  fact  they  did  when  they  wrote  something 
ver  $100  billion  out  of  the  investment  system  between 
1929  and  1932.  But  "natural  forces"  were  too  much  for  busi- 
ss  in  1932.  Washington  resounded  then  with  prayers  for 
elief  from  the  very  men  who  now  want  all  effort  toward 
ontrol  stopped.  When  business  philosophy  seriously  faces 
be  problem  of  forcing  obsolescence  and  writing  values  out 
the  investment  system  from  day  to  day  we  will  have  more 
onfidence  in  its  success. 

Mr.  Flanders  has  done  a  service  in  simplifying  and  clari- 
ying  the  business  man's  philosophy  and  this  book  should 
read  by  friend  and  foe  of  the  New  Deal.  For  foe,  it  may 
oint  the  way  toward  a  more  logical  extension  of  his  phil- 
sophy  and  for  friend,  it  may  suggest  some  workable  sys- 
to  square  enlightened  business  opinion  with  necessary 
ange. 
tnoxville,  Tenn.  ARTHUR  L.  POLLARD 

Regions,  States  and  Nation 

3UTHERN  REGIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Howard  W. 
Odum,  for  the  Southern  Regional  Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council;  Chapel  Hill.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1926. 
664  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HIS  is  an  important  book.  It  is  the  first  substantial 
achievement,  through  the  cooperation  of  many  people 
of  two  major  regions  of  the  United  States,  in  the  appraisal 
a  region,  the  indication  of  necessary  readjustments,  and 
he  fixing  of  priorities  and  objectives  for  relating  the  pro- 
sals  based  upon  research  to  subsequent  action.  As  an  ex- 
nple  of  cooperation  in  study  and  planning,  it  should  inspire 
like  studies  in  and  for  other  regions. 

The  project  was  authorized  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  in  1931. 
)r.  Howard  Odum  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
placed  in  charge,  with  an  advisory  work  committee  added  at 
his  suggestion.  It  was  intended  as  one  of  a  series  of  studies 
of  "America:  States  and  Regions."  Other  books  and  articles 
growing  out  of  this  study  have  appeared  and  are  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  present  volume  focuses  upon  the  southeastern 
nd  southwestern  regions  with  valuable  general  discussion 
"  the  other  four  regions  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  study. 
The  book  is  infused  with  the  view  that  regional  research 
should  lead  to  action,  to  the  determination  that  the  gap  be- 
tween the  potential  use  of  the  discovered  resources  and  the 
:tual  standards  of  living  should  be  closed,  and  that  it  is 
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What  crime-preventive  experiments  are  already  under 
way  in  this  country?  What  principles  underlie  these  ex- 
periments? What  are  the  various  approaches  to  the  task 
of  preventing  delinquency?  Which  efforts  seem  to  carry 
promise  ? 

These  are  the  questions  this  book  discusses  through  24 
especially  prepared  reports  by  specialists  of  national  repu- 
tation in  this  field.  Each  report  describes  a  representa- 
tive crime-prevention  experiment,  showing  the  need  which 
specifically  evoked  the  work,  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  particular  program,  the  organization  of  the  plan,  the 
actual  technique  of  the  program,  the  system  of  evaluatiqn 
of  results. 

The  contributors  to  the  symposium  are  active  social 
workers  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  special  schools  in  less  populated  areas.  The  several 
reports  deal  with  the  community  organization  approach 
to  crime,  the  educational  attack,  clinical  methods,  ac- 
tivities of  the  police  crime  prevention  bureau,  and  the 
work  of  boys'  clubs  and  recreational  agencies.  The  result 
is  a  valuable  book  for  the  social  worker — a  symposium  in 
which  ideas  and  methods  are  exchanged  and  discussed. 
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the  task  of  social  research  to  indicate  lines  of  attack,  prepare 
priority  lists,  and  establish  time  and  project  schedules. 

The  regions  are  selected  tentatively  and  subject  to  other 
studies  employing  equally  objective  criteria.  They  are  based 
upon  groupings  of  states.  Within  state  groupings  as  deter- 
mined by  many  indices  are  subregions.  The  reader  may  be 
interested  to  refer  to  the  discussion  of  problems  of  definition 
and  delimitation  of  regions  given  here  (e.  g.,  pp.  4-55,  285- 
90),  and  supplement  this  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  point 
in  the  Report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  on  Re- 
gional Factors  in  National  Planning  and  Development.  The 
indices  employed  in  the  present  work  are  of  course  far  more 
numerous  and  lead,  therefore,  to  a  richer  and  more  signifi- 
cant concept  of  "region." 

The  recommendations  relating  to  regional  planning  as  an 
essential  element  in  any  adequate  national  and  state  plan- 
ning are  significant.  The  present  reviewer  is  not  convinced, 
however,  by  the  effort  made  here  to  distinguish  "region- 
alism" from  "sectionalism."  It  is  all  very  well  to  stress  the 
note  of  developing  the  regions  in  order  better  to  integrate 
them  with  one  another  in  an  organic  national  life.  But  would 
it  not  be  wise  quite  frankly  to  face  the  fact,  as  F.  J.  Turner 
did,  that  the  legitimate  interests  of  a  region  may  seek  pro- 
tection politically  and  in  other  ways  from  invasion  through 
national  action,  and  that  interests  less  legitimate  are  bound 
to  do  likewise?  If  a  regionalism  of  governmental  agencies, 
research,  cultural  consciousness,  and  education  is  to  be  en- 
couraged, we  should  face  as  courageously  as  the  authors  of 
this  study  face  other  disagreeable  facts,  the  probable  dis- 
torting of  policies  by  regional  vested  interests.  The  articles 
by  John  Ferris  recently  published  in  this  journal  [see  Sur- 
vey Graphic  for  September  and  December  1935]  may  well 
be  restudied  in  this  connection. 

Southern  Regions  is  a  volume  of  which  the  author  and 
the  supporting  committee  and  institutions  may  be  proud, 
and  from  which  the  cities  may  take  inspiration  for  its  cour- 
age, its  opening  of  new  vistas,  and  its  insistence  upon  im- 
plementing in  action  the  discoveries  of  the  social  explorers 
and  interpretive  scholars. 
University  of  Wisconsin  JOHN  M.  GAUS 

More  On  Co-ops 

CONSUMER  COOPERATION  IN  AMERICA:  DEMOCRACY'S  WAY  OUT, 
by  Bertram  B.  Fowler.  Vanguard.  305  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The 
Survey, 

COOPERATIVE  DEMOCRACY,  by  James  Peter  Warbasse,  M.D.  Har- 
per.  285  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  HARD-HEADED  analysis  of  consumers'  cooperation 
in  relation  to  the  American  economic  situation  has  long 
been  needed.  Neither  Mr.  Fowler's  book  nor  Mr.  Warbasse's 
revision  meets  this  need.  Both  retail  the  familiar  story  of  the 
valiant  Rochdale  pioneers,  of  the  extent  of  cooperation,  es- 
pecially in  Scandinavia,  and  of  particular  cooperative  socie- 
ties that  grew  from  small  beginnings.  Both  claim  rosy  possi- 
bilities for  cooperation,  not  only  as  an  economic  "way  out," 
but  as  a  way  of  life.  Dr.  Warbasse  specifically  explains  that 
it  is  the  potentialities  of  cooperation,  not  its  present  limita- 
tions, of  which  he  writes.  The  chief  change  which  he  intro- 
duces into  this  new  edition,  in  addition  to  bringing  statistics 
up  to  date,  is  a  brief,  general  statement  of  "deficiencies  of 
cooperation,"  designed  to  guard  hrm  from  charges  of  un- 
critical overstatement.  Mr.  Fowler  offers  no  explanation  ex- 
cept the  patent  fact  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  faith.  In 
the  end,  neither  has  presented  a  convincing  body  of  rele- 
vant data  or  a  closely  reasoned  argument. 

The  argument  around  which  Mr.  Fowler  hangs  interest- 
ing accounts  of  recent  American  cooperative  developments 
is  familiarly  oversimplified.  Eliminate  profits  and  the  mid- 
dleman and  a  new  economic  order  is  around  the  corner; 
eliminate  them  through  consumer  cooperation,  retaining 
private  ownership  and  private  property,  and  the  new  eco- 


nomic order  has  arrived  through  a  democratic  process.  This 
easy  formula  leaves  many  relevant  economic  factors  out  of 
consideration.  How  can  a  cooperative  store  bring  a  great 
economic  change  by  eliminating  profits?  The  local  grocer 
or  dry  goods  dealer  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  operating  on  a 
profit  margin  which  hardly  nets  him  the  equivalent  of  a 
decent  salary.  Duplication  of  services  rather  than  retailers' 
profits  is  often  the  greater  burden.  Does  consumer  coopera- 
tion tackle  this  fundamental  economic  problem?  Mr.  Fowler 
does  not  answer  this  question,  for  he  does  not  raise  it. 

However,  he  does  not  really  address  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  makes  cooperation  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
He  largely  overlooks  the  fact,  stressed  by  Marquis  Childs  in 
the  introduction  to  the  book,  that  a  cooperative  is,  first  of 
all,  a  business  venture  which  has  to  be  "successful"  in  terms 
of  business  profits  before  there  are  any  profits  to  go  back  to 
the  consumers  as  patronage  dividends  or  any  saving  to  con- 
sumers in  lower  prices  or  better  quality.  The  all  too  real 
possibility  of  failure  is  subordinated  to  the  repeated  asser- 
tion that  here  is  a  road  to  freedom  from  economic  bondage, 
and  to  emphasis  on  non-economic  factors.  With  the  damag- 
ing admission  that  many  cooperatives  have  failed  because 
they  were  conceived  as  purely  economic  ventures,  he  takes 
refuge  in  the  contributions  of  cooperation  to  a  richer  cul- 
tural life  and  greater  international  good  will. 

Consumers'  cooperation  deserves  a  more  sophisticated 
treatment  from  its  friends  if  it  is  to  meet  the  opposition 
of  its  enemies  and  the  indifference  of  the  abused  guinea 
pigs,  and  if  it  is  to  become  anything  like  the  major  force 
in  American  life  that  Mr.  Fowler  and  Dr.  Warbasse  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be.  CAROLINE  F.  WARE 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Uncle  Sam's  Own  Language 

THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE:  AH  INO.OIIIY  INTO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OK  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  H.  L.  Mencken. 
Knopf.  798  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"C1  XCELLENTLY  moderate  in  admiration  for  Mr.  Menck- 
••— •*  en's  general  point  of  view  and  utterance,  I  approached 
this  ponderous  tome  with  premeditated  disdain  unmitigated 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  mere  new  edition — generally  pre- 
pared with  short  shrift  for  it.  And  found  and  continue  to 
find  it  utterly  delightful;  besides  being  an  embodiment  of 
both  impressive  scholarship  and  incredible  labor.  When  ev- 
erything else  that  Mencken  has  written  is  stopping  holes  to 
keep  the  wind  away,  this  work  will  be  an  enduring  monu- 
ment. For  one  thing,  it  makes  indubitable  the  fact  that 
America  speaks  and  writes,  not  "English"  authorized  and 
governed  at  Oxford  or  any  other  seat  of  judgment  overseas; 
nor  yet  the  pseudo-British  Bostonese,  but  "American" — a 
decidedly  different  thing.  Mencken  shows  that  (and  shows 
why)  the  declaration  of  independence  in  this  regard  long 
antedates  the  political  document  of  that  name.  He  makes 
mincemeat  of  the  pundits  on  both  sides  of  the  water  who 
with  futile  clamorous  indignation  from  the  beginning  have 
seen  going  on  in  spite  of  them  the  inexorable  process  of 
language  differentiation  and  growth.  He  clears  our  tide  to 
our  own  home-bred  tongue,  as  decisively  as  Washington  and 
his  colleagues  cleared  our  title  to  this  soil.  More  than  that, 
he  shows  how  "American"  is  not  only  transforming  the  ver- 
nacular in  its  ancestral  home  but  supplanting  the  "mother" 
tongue  all  over  the  world. 

Aside  from  the  philological  value  of  the  work,  it  is  a 
social  and  historical  document  of  the  first  importance.  Every 
page  of  it  reeks  with  life  being  lived.  One  might  almost  say 
that  if  every  book  of  American  history  were  destroyed  the 
whole  fabric  of  it  could  be  recovered  by  study  of  the  words 
in  the  American  language;  multitudes  of  them  "dated"  by 
saturation  with  what  the  people  were  doing,  eating,  wear- 
ing, playing,  saying,  thinking  at  the  time.  The  contact  with 
the  Indians,  with  innumerable  new  things,  topography, 
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leas,  emotions;  the  influx  of  foreign  groups,  the  spread  of 
fe  over  the  frontiers,  the  politics,  the  inventions;  even  the 
ames  of  people — all  are  registered  indelibly  in  this  grow- 
ig  and  elaborating  language.  Doubtless  the  same  is  true 
f  all  language  through  the  long  slow  processes  of  their 
rowth;  but  here  we  have  a  swift  creation  almost  within 
l-e  memory  of  living  people. 

|  Every  writer,  student  and  teacher  of  English  should 
I  low  this  book  by  heart;  it  is  and  long  will  be  invaluable 
kt  such.  But  for  even  the  most  casual  reader  it  is  a  mine 
I;:' sheer  delight:  screamingly  funny  in  spots,  everywhere 
housiht-provoking  and  memory-stirring.  None  so  young 
hat  it  will  not  show  him  how  language  grows;  none  so  old 
hat  it  will  not  restore  his  youth  with  vital  memories  and 
i  isociations.  It  is  a  bit  bulky  for  bedside  reading  matter; 
'mt  there's  a  laugh  and  a  glow  of  life  in  every  paragraph, 
find  it  difficult  to  put  it  down.  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 
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.mall  group  of  men  removed  from  WPA  to  compel  accept- 
ance of  farm  work  adopted  the  method  of  the  embittered. 
Told  by  their  employer  to  chop  cotton  and  "leave  a  clean 
field"  behind  them,  they  did  so,  leaving  it  clean  not  only  of 
weeds,  but  of  cotton.  They  were  lodged  in  jail. 

This  shifting  reservoir  of  human  distress  known  as  mi- 
gratory labor,  left  to  itself  can  lead  only  to  recurrent  and 
bitter  strife.  But  no  program  of  rural  rehabilitation  can  ig- 
nore it.  Behind  the  tangled  strife  lie  conditions  of  living 
which  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  public  interest,  and  which 
add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  conflict. 

The  United  States  Special  Commission  Agricultural  La- 
bor Disturbances  in  Imperial  Valley  described  conditions 
among  migrant  workers  which  unfortunately  are  not  lim- 
ited to  that  area: 

"Living  and  sanitary  conditions  are  a  serious  and  irritat- 
ing factor  in  the  unrest  we  found  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
...  we  found  filth,  squalor,  and  an  entire  absence  of  sani- 
tation and  a  crowding  of  human  beings  into  totally  inade- 
quate tents  or  crude  structures  built  of  boards,  weeds  and 
anything  that  was  found  at  hand  to  give  a  pitiful  semblance 
of  a  home  at  its  worst.  ...  In  this  environment  there  is 
jred  a  social  sullenness  that  is  to  be  deplored,  but  can  be 
anderstood  by  those  who  have  viewed  the  scenes  that  vio- 
ate  all  the  recognized  standards  of  living." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Resettlement  Administration 
attacks  the  problem  of  migrant  labor.  Two  camps  for  mi- 
grants have  been  established,  one  in  Kern  County  south- 
:ast  of  Bakersfield,  the  other  at  Marysville  in  the  Peach 
Bowl.  Eight  more  are  being  erected. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  government  camps  shows  the 
elementary  character  of  the  needs  of  the  migrants.  Pure 
water  is  piped  through  the  camp  to  people  who  have  had 
to  buy  it  at  5  cents  a  bucket  or  get  it  from  a  service  station  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Sanitary  toilets  adequate  in  number 
replace  at  Marysville  two  unscreened,  open  pit  toilets  which 
were  supposed  to  serve  a  thousand  people.  Hot  and  cold 
showers  are  ready  for  the  end  of  the  day  in  lieu  of  a  bucket 
of  water  or  an  occasional  river. 

In  erecting  ten  migrant  camps  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration does  not  thereby  assume  responsibility  for  deter- 
mination of  wage  rates  of  farm  laborers.  Nor  are  the  camps 
adequate  to  accommodate  all  the  laborers  who  now  congre- 
gate to  serve  the  farmers  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
located.  But  they  assist  local  and  state  health  and  camp  in- 
spectors to  enforce  the  law,  by  providing  decent  places  of 
refuge  to  which  occupants  of  condemned  squatter's  and 
ranch  camps  can  go.  And  since  they  are  designed  to  dem- 
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obtain  what  may  prove  to  be  for  you  one  of  the 
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lis  volume,  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  of  vital  importance  to 
every  American  woman  who  purchases  commodities  associated 
with  those  problems  peculiar  to  her  sex — those  problems  "about 
which  many  women  hesitate  even  to  ask  their  physicians."  It 
is  the  work  of  an  expert  on  consumer  problems  and  of  a  noted 
obstetrician  and  gynecologist,  and  does  for  widely  advertised 
articles  of  women's  hygiene  precisely  what  100,000,000  Guinea 
Pigs  accomplished  in  the  field  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 
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onstrate  more  decent  living  conditions,  they  will  remc 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  unrest  and  strong 
supports  of  agitation. 

As  a  first  measure  of  rehabilitation,  then,  the  camps  1 
the  migrants  off  the  ground.  But  more  must  be  done  to  m< 
needs  which  the  migrants  themselves  express:  "The  troul 
with  us  travellin'  folk  is  we  can't  get  no  place  to  stay  stil 
Making  a  living?  "Yes,  as  good  as  us  draggin'  around  pi 
pie  can  expect — if  you  call  it  a  livin'!"  As  a  second  step, 
order  to  provide  some  measure  of  stability  for  women  ai 
children  at  least,  and  to  afford  opportunity  to  supplemc 
seasonal  earnings,  the  Resettlement  Administration  is  pi 
paring  part  time  farms  for  several  hundred  agricultural 
borers  in  California  and  Arizona. 

Drought  and  depression,  then,  have  exposed  weak  spc 
in  our  national  economy.  In  many  areas  the  dearth  of  wat 
is  so  recurrent  and  so  great  as  to  be  chronic.  And  to  mai 
people  depression  has  brought  collapse  so  complete  and 
protracted  that  they  cannot  rise  by  themselves  to  survh 
The  end  of  drought  and  the  upturn  of  the  business  cycle  i 
not  solve  the  problems  which  have  been  so  clearly  reveale 
The  rains  have  come  and  prices  have  started  to  rise,  but  f 
hundreds  of  thousands  a  new  and  more  stable  future  mv 
yet  be  built  from  the  ground  up. 
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hot  mischief,  in  an  atmosphere  embittered  by  years  of  d 
pression  affecting  millions  of  people,  by  unprecedented  i 
dustrial  and  economic  derangement,  by  widespread  flood  ar 
drought. 

While  Europe  seethes  in  peril,  it  is  a  time  of  unpl 
cedented  testing  for  this  democracy,  presenting  more  th« 
potentially  the  same  elements  in  conflict  over  there.  Ho\ 
ever  little  they  may  realize  it,  those  embittering  this  tin 
are  in  the  measure  of  their  responsibility  preparing  an  a; 
swer  in  the  negative  to  the  question  posed  73  years  ago  1 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg — "whether  this  nation,  < 
any  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  prop 
sition  that  all  men  are  created  equal  .  .  .  can  long  endure 
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(Continued  from  page  515) 


of  the  farm,  the  village  worker,  be  he  trucker,  cheese  make 
miller,  road  patrolman,  or  even  a  restaurant  manage 
teacher,  or  minister,  finds  that  his  economic  situation  flucti 
ates  with  the  prosperity  or  the  poverty  of  the  farmer. 


THE  relief  applicants  of  the  county,  having  accumulate 
an  average  $521.52  debt  before  making  requests  for  aii 
tried  to  meet  their  financial  obligations  by  borrowing  o 
their  land  and  livestock  (when  owning  any)  and  securin 
loans  from  relatives.  They  soon  found  they  could  not  mei 
other  bills  as  long  as  they  were  unemployed  or  receive 
such  meager  farm  incomes  or  wages  for  their  labor.  DOCK 
and  hospital  bills,  which  are  unavoidable  in  emergencie 
began  to  pile  up  in  spite  of  payments  on  account  until  tr 
average  family  owed  $50.65  for  medical  care.  For  exampl 
of  the  twenty  cases  requesting  only  medical  care  their  ave 
age  debt  to  doctors  was  $84.30,  while  of  the  135  cases  owin 
doctor  and  hospital  bills  the  average  was  $75.  Most  of  thes 
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[people  had  never  had  adequate  medical  attention,  and  many 
of  their  serious  illnesses  could  have  been  checked  or  even 
avoided  if  they  had  been  able  to  afford  a  physician  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease.  A  system  of  health  insurance  with 

[.some  form  of  socialized  medical  and  hospital  care  would 
seem  the  only  way  the  majority  of  these  families  can  ever 
obtain  this  vital  service,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
doctor  surety  of  remuneration. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  has  given  some  help  to  the 
farmers  of  this  study.  But  means  of  raising  farm  prices 
ind  taking  farmers  from  marginal  and  unproductive  soil 
must  accompany  any  plan  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 

"farm  debt  in  order  to  prevent  the  contracting  of  further 
liabilities.  Until  a  relatively  higher  income  than  in  the 

'past  is  possible  for  the  farmer  now  on  relief  it  is  futile  to 
talk  of  undermining  his  initiative  and  character  by  subsidy. 
Crushing  burdens  do  not  stimulate  effort.  Other  than  death 
there  is  no  way  out  of  debt  now  except  through  relief  of 
one  kind  or  another. 


Traveler's    Notebook 

THE  National  Touring  Board  of  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association  estimates  that  the  average  mem- 
ber of  affiliated  motor  clubs  spends  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars  on  his  vacation.  On  his  two-week  vacation  trip 
seven  days  are  spent  in  driving.  He  covers  234  miles  a  day, 
or  a  total  distance  of  1638  miles.  His  average  daily  expendi- 
ture is  about  seven  dollars. 

I  Of  each  dollar  20  cents  goes  for  gasoline,  garages,  auto- 
mobile accessories;  20  cents  for  lodging;  21  cents  for  food; 
25  cents  for  incidentals;  6  cents  for  hot  dogs  and  wayside 
confections;  8  cents  for  amusement. 

The  spending  habits  of  motor  vacationists  have  changed 
in  the  last  few  years.  Before  1929  the  vacation  was  looked 
upon  as  a  time  when  economy  could  be  forgotten  and  the 
entire  emphasis  placed  on  having  a  good  time.  After  1929 
most  motorists  became  economy-minded  and  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  shop  around  for  touring  objectives  offering  the 
lower  rates.  Beginning  last  year,  however,  and  showing  an 
even  more  pronounced  trend  this  year,  there  was  again  a 
more  open-handed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  average  tour- 
ist. The  enjoyment  of  the  trip,  rather  than  its  cost,  once 
more  came  to  be  the  major  factor.  The  better  hotels  and  ex- 
pensive resorts  are  experiencing  their  first  real  boom  since 
1930. 

Of  course,  a  motorist  can  make  a  trip  on  an  amazingly 
small  budget;  his  actual  car  operating  costs  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  dollars  a  day.  His  other  expenses  de- 
pend upon  the  type  of  accommodations  chosen  for  food  and 
lodging.  One  journalist,  traveling  with  his  wife,  and  stop- 
ping alternately  at  hotels  and  tourist  homes,  reported  total 
daily  expenditures  of  about  ten  dollars.  Even  less  expensive 
is  traveling  by  trailer  and  stopping  at  tourist  camps.  Many 
camps  are  free;  others  which  offer  running  water,  electric 
light  connections  and  other  advantages,  make  a  small 
charge.  One  trailer  traveler  reported  that  his  total  living 
expenses  were  only  about  forty  dollars  a  month. 

So  the  cost  of  a  motor  tour,  within  certain  limitations, 
can  be  made  to  fit  almost  any  pocketbook.  In  budgeting 
your  tour  simply  set  aside  four  or  five  dollars  a'day  for  each 
day  to  be  spent  on  the  road,  and  select  your  accommodations 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  money  still  available.  As 
evidence  of  this,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in  its  survey 
of  Florida  tourist  travel,  reported  that  the  average  party 
spends  $8.81  per  day  when  stopping  at  hotels;  $4.65  per  day 
when  staying  at  apartments  and  cottages;  $4.46  when  stop- 
ing  at  tourist  homes  and  only  $2.63  at  tourist  camps. 
erican  Automobile  Association  R.  W.  TUPPER 
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on  the  corner 

PAPA  KOWALSK1  rages— Mamma  KowaUki 
pleads — but  Antosha  tvon't  let  her  new  beau 
call!  "Not  in  this  dirty  house!"  she  cries,  and 
flaunts  out. 

It  isn't  Mrs.  Kowalski's  fault.  She  tries  to  keep 
things  neat — but  two  hands  can't  do  everything! 

A  good  way  to  help  Antosha — and  all  the 
Kowalski's — is  to  show  Mamma  Kowalski  how  to 
get  more  cleaning  done  with  less  effort.  And  that's 
where  Fels-Naptha  Soap  is  well  worth  suggesting. 
For  Fels-Naptha's  richer,  golden  soap  and  plenty  of 
naptha  loosen  dirt  quicker  —  even  in  cool  water. 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  for  a  sam- 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

1936  -  1937 

"PROFESSIONAL    training,    combining    courses 
and  field  work  in  public  and  private  agencies, 
is  offered  in  the  following  fields: 


Public  Welfare 
Group  Work 
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Social  case  work 

Research 
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The  Extension  Department,  open  to  individuals 
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courses  to  employed  social  workers  within  com- 
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Guidance  Treatment? '.Eva  Belkin 
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YOU  AND  I  AND  THE  RAILROADS 

(Continued  from  page  505) 


freight  predicament  is  neatly  summarized  in  the  Eastman 
reports.  They  have  lacked  sufficient  traffic  and  adequate 
remuneration  because  of  cutthroat  competition,  ignoring 
costs  considerations  in  rate  making,  and  the  competition  of 
one  agency  for  traffic  that  can  be  handled  more  economic- 
ally by  another.  Their  high  operating  costs  are  a  result  of 
excessive  service,  wasteful  and  obsolete  methods. 

The  initial  measures  adopted  by  the  railroads  to  meet 
truck  competition  were  the  obvious  ones.  That  is,  they  re- 
duced rates  where  the  greatest  damage  was  being  done.  They 
speeded  the  movement  of  freight  trains.  The  fact  that  one 
of  the  truck's  major  advantages  is  the  completeness  of  its 
service  made  it  imperative  that  the  railroads  offer  store  door 
pickup  and  delivery  as  a  part  of  their  service.  While  they 
procrastinated  the  truck  forged  ahead.  Now  railroads  are 
either  offering  this  service  at  no  extra  cost,  or  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  ICC  authority  to  institute  it. 

The  coordinator  urged  the  railroads  to  establish  one  cen- 
tral rate  making  agency,  with  full  powers  and  responsibility 
to  provide  an  adequate  return.  He  believes  such  an  agency 
would  view  freight  rates  nationally,  give  consideration  to 
markets,  producing  and  consuming  areas,  and  recognize 
economic  influences.  Under  this  arrangement  commodities 
would  be  classified  according  to  the  value  of  the  service, 
while  the  rates  would  reflect  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 
The  revolutionary  character  of  this  proposal  will  be  recog- 
nized by  those  who  have  an  idea  of  the  present  railroad 
freight  rate  hodge-podge. 

Diagnosis  of  railroad  ills  reveals  that  pronounced  changes 
in  the  present  methods  of  handling  freight  are  imperative. 
The  truck,  we  know,  is  admirably  adapted  to  moving  small 
lots  of  merchandise  freight  economically.  Contrasted  with 
this,  the  available  space  of  the  average  box  car  is  only  half 
used.  Besides,  railroads  have  no  charges  intermediate  to  car- 
load and  less  than  carload.  To  counteract  this  marked  ad- 
ntage  of  the  truck  the  railroads  have  experimented  with 
at  is  known  as  container  car  service, 
hese  containers  are  made  of  steel.  Some  hold  3000 
jnds  and  load  twenty  to  a  box  car;  others  carry  up  to  ten 
us  and  load  from  two  to  five  per  flat  car.  This  is  how  the 
an  operates.  An  empty  container  is  delivered  by  the  rail- 
ad  to  the  shipper.  The  shipper  loads  and  locks  it.  The 
ck  picks  up  the  container,  brings  it  alongside  the  freight 
r,  and  effects  a  quick  transfer.  The  operation  is  reversed 
destination.  One  man  is  usually  sufficient  to  handle  the 
sk. 

If  the  railroads  adopt  this  procedure  on  a  wide  scale  they 
bid  strongly  for  much  of  the  business  now  moving  by 
k.  But  they  will  have  to  readjust  their  rates  so  that  they 
with  the  size  of  the  shipment.  Since  one  half  of  the 
ime  of  loaded  cars  is  said  to  be  spent  in  the  customer's 
hands  the  containers  should  double  the  usefulness  of  a 
ight  car.  This  would  bring  them  closer  to  "for-hire" 
:ks  which  now  average  20,000  miles  a  year  against  10,- 
miles  for  a  freight  car.  A  more  recent  development  is 
t  of  transporting  a  demountable  truck  body  or  a  truck 
:iler  with  freight  on  a  railroad  flat  car. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  bitterly  contested  of  Mr.  East- 
n's  recommendations  is  the  one  for  the  unification  of 
eight  terminals  and  yards.  The  necessity  was  illustrated 
by  pointing  out  that  yard  and  terminal  operations  absorb  as 
much  as  37  percent  of  all  rail  freight  service  costs.  While 
:onomy  has  been  achieved  in  road  operations  through  the 
of  longer  trains,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  yard  operations 
olved  in  assembling  cars.  Two  thirds  of  the  rail  time 
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is  consumed  at  terminals  and  yards.  Furthermore,  longer 
trains  have  made  schedules  less  frequent  and  necessitated 
intermediate  yardings  every  seventy  miles  for  the  purpose  of 
reclassification  of  interchange  between  carriers.  Every  inter- 
mediate yarding  costs  an  average  of  three  dollars  per  car, 
and  six  yardings  are  made  in  the  average  journey. 

The  Chicago  switching  area  was  used  as  an  example  of 
what  terminal  unification  will  accomplish.  Twenty-two  rail- 
roads entering  this  forty-five  mile  long  district  have  about 
fifty  separate  freight  yards  there.  All  are  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  downtown  business  section  where  most  cars 
must  be  delivered.  In  a  two-day  check  259  separate  switch- 
ing movements  were  counted  from  the  railroad  yards  to 
the  stockyard  district  alone.  The  total  for  all  switching  in 
the  Chicago  area  averages  22,000  cars  handled  each  day  at 
this  largest  railroad  center  in  the  nation.  Unification  simply 
means  that  one  yard  and  its  facilities  would  be  used  by  many 
railroads.  The  coordinator  considers  $50  million  a  conser- 
vative estimate  of  the  annual  savings  that  would  accrue  to 
the  railroads  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted  at  all  appropriate 
points. 

The  railroads  protest  vigorously  that  unification  would 
deprive  them  of  advantages  they  now  enjoy  through  strate- 
gic locations.  Some  insist  they  can  operate  more  cheaply 
alone,  others  fear  they  would  lose  traffic.  But  underlying  all 
these  objections  can  be  recognized  the  fear  that  unification 
is  a  threat  to  the  principle  of  private  ownership  and  opera- 
lion,  and  a  blow  to  free  competition. 

Closely  allied  to  terminal  unification  is  Mr.  Eastman's 
proposal  for  the  coordination  of  railroad  services.  Four 
roads  operate  daily  merchandise  trains  from  St.  Louis  to 
Chicago.  Each  train  averages  from  five  to  twenty-five  cars. 
Coordinated  they  would  move  from  one  unified  yard,  in  one 
train,  arrive  at  a  unified  yard  in  Chicago,  and  be  delivered 
to  various  parts  of  the  city  by  one  switch  engine. 

Another  form  of  unification  was  advanced  in  the  East- 
man reports,  Chicago  again  being  used  as  an  example.  Here 
1450  freight  cars  are  set  out  each  day  at  many  freight  houses 
for  the  loading  of  outbound  merchandise  freight.  Each  car 
is  loaded  with  an  average  of  4.7  tons.  Through  coordination 
these  cars  could  be  loaded  at  six  freight  houses,  each  car 
containing  twelve  tons,  and  then  move  to  a  coordinated  sta- 
tion serving  all  lines.  If  widely  applied,  it  is  said,  this  co- 
operative venture  would  save  the  railroads  $23  million  in 
terminal  expenses  alone.  But  they  are  cold  to  it. 

Because  trucks  have  made  deep  inroads  on  the  railroads' 
less  than  carload  freight  Mr.  Eastman's  views  deserve  atten- 
tion. For  this  kind  of  traffic  he  urges  a  simplified  system  of 
charges,  and  the  coordination  of  rail  and  truck  so  that  mer- 
chandise will  be  collected  and  distributed  by  highway  in 
less  than  carload  quantities  and  move  by  rail  in  consolidated 
carloads.  The  truck  would  concentrate  and  distribute  the 
merchandise;  the  railroads  would  move  it  between  the  con- 
centration points.  Thus  trucks  and  railroads  become  sup- 
plemental, rather  than  competitive.  Naturally,  the  public 
benefits.  The  railroads  disagree  only  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  should  be  applied  initially. 

Other  kinds  of  coordination  recommended  by  the  aggres- 
sive Mr.  Eastman  include  unification  of  ticket  offices,  tele- 
graph facilities,  icing  facilities,  round  houses,  repair  shops, 
scrap  reclamation,  lighters,  tugs,  warehouses,  docks,  eleva- 
tors, tie  treating  plants,  stone  crushers,  ballast  pits,  quarries, 
power  plants,  and  the  clearing  house  principle  applied  to 
the  settlement  of  interline  accounts. 

When  Mr.  Eastman  proposed  the  pooling  of  box  cars  as 


a  step  toward  pooling  of  freight  equipment  generally  h< 
must  have  frightened  the  railroads.  Maybe  because  he  re 
ferred  to  the  "collective"  ownership  and  administration  oj 
these  jointly  owned  tools.  Certainly  they  did  not  agree  will 
the  coordinator's  estimate  of  resultant  savings.  Moreover 
they  questioned  the  practicability  of  Eastman's  plan.  Any 
way,  the  carriers  quickly  put  into  effect  a  compromise  plar 
which  they  say  will  save  about  $10  million  annually.  Th( 
coordinator  claims  a  much  larger  saving  for  his  proposal 
Incidentally,  for  twenty  years  the  railroads  have  had  a  cai 
supply  and  service  system  that  is  concededly  adequate. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  coordinator's  term 
railway  labor  lacked  enthusiasm.  After  all,  curing  railroac 
ills  by  economies  and  improvements  that  would  result  ii 
fewer  jobs  is  something  like  deciding  that  scarlet  fever  i 
better  than  diphtheria.  However,  Mr.  Eastman  never  los 
sight  of  that  fact.  At  first  he  strove  to  have  the  railroad: 
agree  to  a  dismissal  compensation  plan  for  use  when  mei 
lost  their  jobs  through  unification  projects.  When  the  car 
riers  gave  no  heed  the  drastic  Wheeler-Grosser  bill  was  in 
troduced  in  Congress.  This  law  would  have  made  dismissa 
compensation  compulsory.  But  it  terrified  the  railroads  s< 
much  that  they  finally  decided,  with  President  Roosevelt' 
urging,  to  sit  down  and  talk  it  over  with  the  labor  leaders 

THE  result  of  the  conferences  was  one  of  the  most  signifi 
cant  and  encouraging  steps  ever  taken  in  this  countr 
toward  an  intelligent  and  socially-minded  position  on  indus 
trial  relations.  By  the  terms  of  this  voluntary  agreement  an] 
railroad  employe  deprived  of  employment  through  unifi 
cation  or  consolidation  is  to  receive  an  allowance  based  01 
length  of  service.  The  allowance  is  a  monthly  paymen 
equivalent  to  60  percent  of  the  employe's  average  monthl; 
compensation  for  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  unifica 
tion.  The  allowance  will  continue  for  six  months  for  thosi 
with  from  one  to  two  years'  service,  up  to  five  years  fo 
those  with  fifteen  or  more  years'  service.  Those  with  les 
than  one  year's  service  receive  the  allowance  for  two  months 
Employes  eligible  for  such  allowances  have  the  option  o 
a  lump  sum  payment  ranging  from  three  months  to  oni 
year's  pay.  Moreover,  if  an  employe  is  placed  in  a  positioi 
paying  less  money  because  of  a  unification  project,  the  car 
rier  will  make  up  the  difference  for  five  years.  Finally,  trav 
eling  and  moving  expenses  incurred  because  of  unificatioi 
are  paid  the  employe,  unexpired  leases  are  taken  up,  am 
losses  suffered  in  the  sale  of  homes  for  less  than  fair  valui 
are  absorbed  by  the  employer  carrier.  The  agreement  is  no 
restricted  to  union  labor. 

This  splendid  achievement  in  collective  bargaining  ha 
been  agreed  to  by  85  percent  of  the  nation's  rail  mileagi 
and  the  twenty  standard  railroad  unions.  Simply  because  i 
has  no  precedent  should  not  discourage  us  from  expectinj 
its  application  to  other  industries. 

The  railroads  have  attempted  to  prevent  pressure  upoi 
them  to  adopt  terminal  unification  by  explaining  that  nine 
ty-four  coordinating  projects  have  already  been  put  int( 
effect  at  a  $2  million  saving;  663  more  projects  are  statec 
to  be  under  consideration,  estimated  to  save  $18  million 
Sixty  additional  projects  are  being  held  up  for  lack  of  capi 
tal.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  circuitous  join 
routes,  as  distinguished  from  a  circuitous  railway  line.  Bu 
there  are  thousands  more  that  can  be  omitted.  In  1932  th< 
average  freight  car  moved  11  percent  more  than  necessary 
considering  only  the  factor  of  mileage.  This  means  additiona 
yardings  and  interchanges. 

When  Mr.  Eastman  investigated  the  desirability  of  the 
railroads  using  light  power  cars  and  locomotives  for  carlo 
service,  so  as  to  speed  and  cheapen  service  on  the  road  anc 
in  terminals,  he  unearthed  a  flood  of  radical  ideas  for  new 
vehicles.  The  most  interesting  are  those  for  "road-rail"  vehi 
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11*   EAST  19th  STREET 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Wanted,  by  first  of  September,  position,  by 
trained  occupational  Therapist  and  Teacher 
of  all  Crafts.  Details  and  references.  7377 

SURVEY. 


College-Educated  couple,  capable  taking:  charge 
institution,  man,  twenty  years'  experience 
institutions,  recreational  work,  coaching, 
athletes  and  executive  duties.  Wife,  ex- 
perienced  matron  if  needed.  7878  SURVEY. 


Social  Worker,  B.S.,  broad  background  social 
science,  including  educational  and  religious 
educational  subjects,  read  extensively, 
national  connections,  eight  years'  experience 
private  and  public  agencies,  family  case 
work,  boys'  and  men's  work,  supervisory 
experience,  desires  place  in  private  agency 
about  September.  Wife  experienced  primary 
and  special  teacher,  if  needed.  No  geo- 
graphical  limitations.  P.  O.  Box  447, 
Everett,  Washington. 


HOYS  WORKER:  Thoroughly  experienced,  suc- 
cessful in  settlement  field,  desires  change. 
Excellent  credentials  as  to  record  and  ability. 

7379  SURVEY. 
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HELP  WANTED  COLUMNS 

of 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or 

MIDMONTHLY 
when  in  need  of  worker! 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR    PORATED 


5  3  PARK  PLACE  -  NEW   VORK. 

•      •       • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  paperi.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  Bit  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOLMES    EXECUTIVE    PERSONNEL 

PROFESSIONAL  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY 

Hospital  and  medical  social  workers, 
Institutional  and  Commercial  Personnel 
available  for  your  staff  openings. 


MUrray  Hill  2-7575 


One   East  42nd   Street,   N.  Y.   C. 


GERTRUDE  D.   HOLMES,   Licensee 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National,  Non-profit  making. 

*t'    J£ea//«no«*  Ci/w 


(Agency) 
122   East   22nd  Street,   7th  floor,  New   York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

11   East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates:    75c   per   line   for   4   insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  SO  West  50  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  State*,  edited 
with  notes  and  charts  by  William  R.  Barnea 
(25  cents  from  Barnes  ft  Noble,  Inc.,  106  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York). 


HEAR  YE! 

HEAR  YE! 


Advertise 

your 

Rooms  to 

Rent 

and 
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to  Share 


in  Survey  Graphic  or  Mid- 
monthly.  They  reach  desir- 
able prospective  tenants. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

112   East    19th    Street,    New   York 


cles,  or  ones  that  will  run  equally  well  on  highway  or  rail- 
road. One  has  dual  wheels  on  a  single  axle,  one  set  of  wheels 
being  retractable.  Although  none  are  in  commercial  opera- 
tion, several  are  supposed  to  have  done  well  in  trial  runs. 
Perhaps  the  most  advanced  proposal  is  for  a  truck  body 
that  would  be  mounted  on  the  chassis  of  a  freight  car  and 
provide  the  motive  power  for  both  the  highway  and  rail 
movement. 

Meanwhile  the  coordination  of  rail  and  truck  is  pro- 
ceeding in  a  more  orthodox  manner.  At  the  end  of  1934  rail- 
roads were  employing  48,000  trucks  and  trailers.  One 
through  freight  train  operates  overnight  for  a  distance  of 
600  miles.  Seven  stops  are  made  in  this  distance.  At  each 
stop  cars  are  set  out  and  their  contents  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  waiting  trucks,  which  make  immediate  door  de- 
liveries. This  rail  carrier  is  providing  an  overnight  door  to 
door  service  to  hamlets  and  villages  on  its  main  and  branch 
lines  within  a  600  mile  radius.  Without  the  use  of  trucks  it 
could  not  be  done,  without  the  use  of  the  railroad  it  could 
not  be  done.  Coordination  alone  makes  it  possible. 

Despite  the  American  Association  of  Railroads'  resolu- 
not  to  make  joint  rates  with  motor  carriers  to  points 

(In  answering  advertisements 


already  served  by  railroad,  there  appears  to  be  a  trend  in 
that  direction.  In  addition,  railroads  have  taken  such  inter- 
est in  acquiring  truck  lines  that  many  noted  carriers  have 
begun  to  worry  about  it.  Coordination  is  one  thing;  ab- 
sorption something  else  again. 

If  out  of  these  various  plans,  proposals,  innovations,  and 
improvements  there  emerges  the  definite  policy  that  each 
means  of  transportation  should  be  developed  with  relation 
to  its  potential  capacity  to  do  real  service,  the  nation  could 
ask  for  little  more.  Surely  the  coordinator  is  on  safe  ground 
when  he  advocates  regulation  that  will  plan  and  prevent 
rather  than  just  cure;  regulation  that  will  limit  uneconomic 
use  when  another  transportation  agency  can  do  the  job 
better  and  meet  the  public  need;  regulation  that  will  check 
proposed  facilities  when  they  serve  no  economic  purpose  and 
would  impair  an  existing  agency;  and,  finally,  regulation 
which  will  encourage  cooperation  of  the  various  agencies 
in  joint  service,  while  discouraging  destructive  competition. 
In  brief,  he  pleads  for  concentration  and  simplification,  as 
opposed  to  diffusion  and  complexity. 

When  the  voluntary  dismissal  compensation  agreement 
was  signed  Congress  failed  to  renew  the  office  of  Coordina- 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National/  International 


Community  Chests 


Health 


National  Conference 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS.   INC. 

—166  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion  and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan* 
ning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Foundations 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Buggies, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  60  West 
.  60th  Street.  New  York  City.  Pamphlet*  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  18.00  a  year. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC. — 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


N.  Y.  STATE  BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION, 

516  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.,  will  furnish  to 
social  workers  addresses  of  31  birth  control 
centers  throughout  New  York  State. 


New   York  City 


NATIONAL       CONFERENCE       OF       SOC1 
WORK— Edith    Abbott.    President,    Chicm 
Howard    R.    Knight.    Secretary.    82    N.   B 
St..    Columbus,    O.     The    Conference    is 
organization     to    discuss    the    principles 
humanitarian     effort    and    to    increase 
efficiency    of    social    service    agencies.     B 
year   it  holds   an   annual   meeting,   publia 
in   permanent   form   the   Proceedings   of 
meeting,    and    issues    a    quarterly    Bull* 
The  sixty-fourth   annual   convention   of 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ii 
May  28-29,  1987.   Proceedings  are  sent  I 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  th«  Im- 
provement of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  180  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments :  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surreys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
S  ANGER,  Director;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPE1 
TION — 703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  C 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  imprc 
ment  of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditi 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  J 
ular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Vocational  Counsel  and   Placement 


Religious  Organizations 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION— 
Sit  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  brin« 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
hnnpv  P!HV  and  recreation. 
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IB  your 
organization 
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the  Survey*! 
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Social  Agencies  P 
If  Dot- 
why  BOt? 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIO 

— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  ' 

Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    worn* 

home   missions    boards  of  the   United   Su 

and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  fin 

cial  responsibility  for  missionary  enterpr 

which  they  agree  to  carry  cooperatively. 

President,   Mrs.   Millard  L.  Robinson 

Executive  Secretary,   Anne   Seesholtz 

Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.   LOT 

Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ball 

Director  of  Indian   Work,  Anne  Seesho 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   JEWISH    WOM1 

INC. — 626  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  C 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President ;  Mrs.  Maul 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  1 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Direci 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initial 
and  developing  programs  and  activities 
service  for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  lei 
lation,  adult  Jewish  education,  and  sot 
welfare.  Conducts  bureau  of  internatio 
service.  Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  k 
affiliated  groups  throughout  the  country. 


YOU  AND  I  AND  THE  RAILROADS 
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tor  of  Transportation,  although  the  coordinator  suggested  it 
to  be  set  up  as  a  permanent  agency.  Labor  was  almost  as 
relieved  as  the  railroads.  As  Mr.  Eastman  resumed  his  du- 
ties on  the  ICC,  he  issued  a  final  blast  against  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Railroads:  "Experience  makes  it  clear 
that  the  AAR  .  .  .  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  achieve 
the  results  desired  without  government  help.  .  .  .  The  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  ...  are  so  great  that  outside  pressure 
from  governmental  authority  is  a  very  necessary  ingredient." 

John  E.  Benton,  general  counsel  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners,  injected  a 
further  note  of  skepticism  when  he  said,  "The  carrying  out 
of  many  of  the  necessary  reforms  which  have  been  advo- 
cated by  the  coordinator  seems  not  unlikely  to  await  the  day 
.  .  .  when  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  railroads 
of  the  country  will  be  assumed  as  a  direct  task  of  govern- 
ment." 

In  the  face  of  these  doubts  the  AAR  announced  its  own 
campaign  of  coordination  and  consolidation  of  facilities.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  the  actual  results.  One  suspects 
that  much  alacrity  was  inspired,  at  least  in  part,  by  fear 


that  the  coordinator  might  some  day  return. 

If  the  voluntary  dismissal  compensation  agreement 
tween  railway  labor  and  management  fails  the  Wheel 
Grosser  bill  can  be  revived.  Motor  trucks  always  will  oi 
the  railroads  competition  sufficient  to  protect  communiti 
Industry  surely  would  benefit  by  better  and  cheaper  s 
vice.  Investors  dependent  upon  railroad  dividends  and 
terest  payments  may  find  solace  in  the  significant  co 
ments  of  Henry  Bruere,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commit 
of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks:  "R; 
way  investors  need  to  be  assured  that  the  railways  i 
exerting  themselves  to  reestablish  in  rail  management  a 
operation  the  same  aggressive  policies  that  have  resulted 
the  expansion  of  the  business  of  their  competitors.  . 
Every  rational  opportunity  to  coordinate  and  consolid; 
facilities  and  practices  wherever  there  is  a  prospect  of  si 
ing  money  should  be  embraced.  .  .  .  The  present  seems 
us  a  challenging  period  of  leadership  on  the  railway  fieli 
Such  assurances  might  be,  in  part,  obtained  by  giving  li( 
holders  at  least  an  opportunity  to  designate  their  represen 
lives  on  the  boards  of  management. 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Eastman  echoes  Bacon's  phrase,  "1 
that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new  evil 
whereas  the  railroads  seem  to  think  with  Wendell  Philli 
that  "Every  step  of  progress  which  the  world  has  made  \ 
been  from  scaffold  to  scaffold." 
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DNTINUED  FROM  OTHER  SIDE 

"But  this  is  only  one  strand  of  this  great  book.  .  .  . 
The  other  is  philosophical,  but  in  no  abstract  sense.  It 
is  the  meditation,  often  agonized,  sometimes  profound 
and  occasionally  petulant  and  despairing,  of  a  leader 
torn  between  duty  to  his  conscience  and  duty  to  his 
cause,  of  a  Hamlet  uncertain  of  the  worth  of  his  every 
action.  .  .  .  This  is  the  memoir  of  a  genius  recording 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  failure  as  well  as  what  he 
knew  to  be  his  triumph.  It  is  an  inextricable  mixture 
of  a  human  document,  pure  literature,  philosophy,  ad- 
venture, a  history  and  a  confession." 


WHY  WE  OFFER  TO  GIVE  YOU  A  FREE  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK 


HERE  is  no  reader  of  Surrey  Graphic  who  will 
not  find  it  in  many  ways  to  his  advantage  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Book-of-the- Month  Club;  and 
we  make  this  offer  to  demonstrate  that  such 
is  the  case.  What  we  propose  is  this:  mail  the 
inquiry  postcard  below,  and  a  copy  of  the  SEVEN  PILLARS  OF 
WISDOM  will  immediately  be  put  aside  in  your  name,  and 
held  until  we  hear  whether  or  not  you  care  to  join.  In  the 
meantime,  a  booklet  will  at  once  be  sent  to  you  outlining 
how  the  Club  operates. 

No  Compulsion  to  Buy  Any  Book 

Study  this  booklet  at  your  leisure.  You  may  be  surprised, 
for  instance,  to  learn  that  belonging  to  the  Club  does  not 
mean  you  have  to  pay  any  fixed  sum  each  year.  Nor  does 
it  mean  that  you  are  obliged  to  take  one  book  every  month, 
twelve  a  year  (you  may  take  as  few  as  four) .  Nor  are  you 
ever  obliged  to  take  the  specific  book-of-the-month  selected 
by  the  judges.  You  have  complete  freedom  of  choice  at  all 
times.  More  than  125,000  families — composed  of  discern- 
ing but  busy  readers  like  yourself — now  obtain  most  of  their 
new  books  through  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  What  are 
the  advantages  that  induce  them  to  do  so? 

Books  You  May  Have  Missed 


The  principal  one  is  that  you  really  obtain  and  read  the 
new  books  you  promise  yourself  to  read.    Time  and  again 
(is  it  not  true?)  you  miss  notable  new  books  through  pure 
procrastination.    No  doubt  you  intended,  for  instance,  to 
read  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  when  it  was  published  last 
year.   And  have  you  as  yet  read  Gone  With  The  Wind,  by 
Maragret  Mitchell;  or  A  Further  Range, 
by  Robert  Frost;  or  Days  of  Wrath,  by 
Andre    Malraux;    or   The   Last    Puritan. 
by    George    Santayana,    or    Life    With  ., 

Father,  by  Clarence  Day — to  mention  only  \  i 

a    few    other    outstanding    books    which  ;  '    ''" 


The  edition  you  will  receive  is  the 
one  which  retails  at  $5.00  a  copy. 
It  has  48  black-and-white  illustra- 
tions, which  are  reproductions 
of  the  originals  in  the  famous 
privately-printed  edition. 


were  distributed  widely  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  in 
the  past  year.  Over  the  past  few  years  there  have  un- 
doubtedly been  dozens  of  new  books  which  you  were  very 
anxious  to  read  at  the  time,  but  which  you  would  confess 
sadly  you  simply  never  "got  around  to." 

This  would  never  happen  if  you  belong  to  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club.  Without  a  cent  of  expense,  you  would  be 
kept  advised  every  month,  through  the  most  careful  book- 
reporting  service  that  has  ever  been  organized,  about  all  the 
important  new  books  published,  and  the  Club's  unique 
system  effectually  insures  you  against  missing  the  particular 
ones  you  wish  to  read. 

One  Book  Free  for  Every  Two  Bought 

In  addition,  there  are  very  marked  material  advantages 
in  belonging  to  the  Club.  Records  over  the  past  few  years 
show  that  for  every  two  books  its  members  purchased,  on 
the  average  they  received  one  book  free.  Book-dividends 
alone  (which  represent  a  form  of  profit  sharing)  amounted 
to  more  than  $1,250,000  worth  last  year. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  fact:  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  which  use  this  service,  not  a  single  one  was  induced 
to  join  by  a  salesman.  Every  one  of  them  joined  upon  their 
own  initiative,  upon  the  recommendation  of  friends  who 
were  already  members,  or  after  simply  reading — as  we  ask 
you  to  do — the  bare  facts  about  the  many  ways  (too  many 
to  outline  fully  in  this  space)  by  which  membership  in  the 
Club  benefits  you  as  a  book-reader  and  book-buyer. 

If  you  are  interested,  simply  mail  the  postcard  (no  stamp 
necessary),  and  a  free  copy  of  the  SEVEN  PILLARS  OF  WIS- 
DOM will  be  reserved  in  your  name,  pending  your  reading 
of  the  booklet  we  shall  send  you. 


City .  . 

Businets  Connection,  if  any.  . 

Official  Position   or   Occufatioi 


A  FREE  COPY  ...  for  your  library 

—of  a  book  which  until  last  year  was  available  only  in  privately 
printed  copies  valued  at  $20,000  each.  Unexpurgated, 
identical  with  the  original  text  is  this  special  edition  of 

SEVEN  PILLARS  OF  WISDOM 


By  T.  E.   LAWRENCE 


-,C""V 

-  •<>  ^ 


HE  SEVEN  PILLARS  OF  WISDOM  will 

be,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  Law- 
rence's monument  to  posterity. 
It  has  an  exciting  story  of  its  own, 
and  for  years  has  partaken  of  the 
sensational  and  legendary  which 
surrounded  everything  that  Law- 
rence did.  Lawrence  finished  it 
during  six  months  of  writing  at  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  Close  to 

250,000  words  had  been  written.  Then  one  day  while 
he  was  changing  trains  at  Reading  Station  in  London,  he 
left  this  manuscript  unguarded  and  it  disappeared.  It  has 
never  been  recovered. 

Within  a  few  months  he  rewrote  a  second  draft  in 
400,000  words;  but  his  style  was  careless  and  hurried,  and 
realizing  he  would  never  be  satisfied  with  it,  a  year  later 
characteristically  he  burned  the  entire  manuscript.  The 
third  text  was  begun  at  once  and  was  composed  with  great 
care.  It  is  the  present  one.  It  was  privately  printed  in 
London  and  fabulous  sums  were  said  to  have  been  paid  for 
the  few  copies  sold  in  England.  Twenty  copies  were  printed 
for  America,  to  retain  copyright  here,  and  the  price  of  these 
was  set  at  $20,000  apiece.  The  money  realized  from  this 
private  edition  was  donated  by  Lawrence  to  Arab  charities. 


Colonel  T.  E.  Lawt 
in  Arabian  Costui 


Upon  his  death,  last 
year,  the  unexpurgated 
text  was  given  to  the 
world. 

"Compiled  from  a 
notebook  which  must 
often  have  contained 
hurried  items  set  down 
in  exhaustion  and  an- 
guish, expanded  into  a 

book  in  the  bitterness  of  disillusion,  the  SEVEN  PILLAR; 
OF  WISDOM  is  neither  all  narrative,  all  reflection,  al 
memoir,  but  a  blending  of  every  kind  of  writing  excep 
formal  poetry  in  complete  self-expression  .  .  Nor  is  ii 
a  clear  and  simple  account  of  the  Arab  revoli 
which  helped  to  win  the  war  in  the  Near  East.  For  th( 
truth  is  that  Lawrence  was  not  writing  a  history  in  this 
book.  .  .  .  The  stream  of  explanation  and  narrative  is  made 
up  of  many  elements.  There  are  studies  of  Arab  history 
and  Arab  character,  the  latter  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and 
pen  portraits  of  Arabs,  Turks,  French  and  British  leaders  ol 
extraordinary  wit,  shrewdness  and  power,  and  these  and 
much  else  is  floated  on  a  narrative  of  adventures  that  are 
terrible,  humorous,  exciting  to  a  degree  unequalled  in  oui 
time,  enriched  by  descriptions  of  the  desert,  of  Arab  life,  of 
the  backgrounds  of  critical  action, 
many  of  which  are  beautiful  in  a 
high  degree,  real  masterpieces  ol 
English  prose.  .  .  . 
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Is  YOUR  HOUSE  Also  a 
Museum  Specimen? 


NOT  from  the  outside,  perhaps — but 
what  of  the  inside?  You  would  not  drive 
a  1920  automobile;  it  would  be  obsolete 
and  inadequate  for  modern  service.  Houses 
become  obsolete,  too.  Your  house,  if  it  is 
more  than  15  years  old,  is  probably  almost 
as  inconvenient  inside,  compared  with  "New 
American"  standards,  as  this  outmoded 
museum  specimen. 

Now,  in  1936,  your  family  should  be  living 
in  a  truly  modern,  a  '  'New  American, ' '  home. 
Scientific  planning  of  rooms  saves  steps  and 
lightens  housework.  Electric  servants  work 
for  better  health  and  greater  comfort  for  the 


whole  family.  "New  American"  living  costs 
are  even  lower  than  in  your  present  home. 
This  is  not  a  dream  house,  but  a  home  you 
can  own — one  to  be  proud  of.  General 
Electric,  by  fostering  "New  American" 
demonstration  homes,  opens  the  door  to  new 
living  comforts  for  you. 

"New  American"  is  not  an  architectural 
style — it  is  a  new  conception  of  living.  For 
information  on  how  to  obtain  "New  Ameri- 
can" comfort,  convenience,  and  economy — 
in  your  present  home  or  in  a  new  house — 
write  to  the  General  Electric  Home  Bureau, 
570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Labor-saving  appliances,  developed  by  General  Electric  research  and 
engineering,  are  brightening  the  home  life  of  America 


GENERAL  •  ELECTRIC 


iOCIAL  SCIENCE  •  BIOGRAPHY*  PHILOSOPHY  •  PSYCHOLOGY'  ECONOMICS  •  ETC. 


l.f  AMERICAN  MASTERSIOF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  H.  W.  Odum, 
and  others.  A  fascinating  approach  to  the  study  of  the  social  sciences 
thnmgh  biographies  of  nine  intellectual  giants:  Burgess,  Ward,  H.  B. 
A.l.'tms,  Dunning,  Small,  C.iddings,  Veblcu,  Turner,  J.  H.  Robinson. 


(Regularly,  $3.n<» 

2.  AMERICAN  MARRIAGE 
AND  FAMILY  RELATION- 
SHIPS. By  droves  and  Og- 
burn.  Chapters  include:  The 
Social  Significance  of  Marriage; 
Psychology  of  the  Woman  Who 
Works;  Important  Questions 
About  American  Marriage;  The 
Employment  of  Women  and 
Marriage;  Influence  of  City  Life 
on  Marriage;  Those  Who  Have 
Never  Married,  etc.,  etc. 
(Regularly,  $3.60) 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.25 


OUR' PRICE,  $1.50 
3.  SOCIOLOGICAL    THEORY 
AND   SOCIAL    RESEARCH. 

By  Charles  H.  Cooley.  Twelve 
reflective  studies  by  a  firmly 
planted  sociologist,  with  a  com- 
plete bibliography  of  his  writ- 
ing. Introduction  and  notes  by 
R.  C.  Angell.  (Regularly,  $3.00) 
OUR  PRICE,  $1.00 


«.  GENERAL  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.    By  M.  Weber.    Still  the  most 
original  and  competent  of  present  day  studies — and  one  of  the  most 
widely  quoted.     "  Nothing  like  it  in  English." — Allyn  A.  Young. 
(Regularly,  $3.50).     First  time  reduced.  OUR  PRICE,  $2.50 


Specially  selected  bargains  from  the  million  books  actually  in  stock 
are  listed  below.  Quantities  of  each  title  are  limited  and  these  have 
been  greatly  reduced  in  price.  Prompt  order  is  suggested.  Each  of 
these  books  is  in  brand-new  condition,  a  worthy  addition  to  your 
library.  Please  use  coupon  in  ordering. 


5.  A  PREFACE  TO  POLITICS. 

By  Walter  Lippman.  The  book 
which  first  attracted  wide  at- 
tention to  this  writer.     Stimu- 
lating and  constructive. 
(Regular/!,,  $2.00) 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.00 


S.  THE     ENDURING     QUEST. 

By  H.  A.  Overstreet.  In  this 
book  the  author  searches, 
through  the  upheavals  of 
modern  science,  for  a  philosophy 
we  can  live  by.  Whoever  you 
are,  this  book  speaks  for  and 
to  you.  (Regularly,  $3.00) 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.50 


7.  MAN  OR  THE  STATE?    Edited  by  W.  R.  Browne.    A  "symposium" 
of  essays  by  Kropotkin,  Buckle,  Thoreau,  Spencer,  Tolstoy,  Oscar 
Wilde.     (Includes:  Thoreau's  "Civil  Disobedience";  Wilde's  "Soul  of 
Man  Under  Socialism,"  etc.)     (Regularly,  $1.25)      OUR  PRICE,  50c 

8.  THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE.    By  G.  C.  Cox.    A  case-by-case  study 
of  ethics — social  judgments  in  statute  and  common  law. 
(Regularly,  $3.00)  OUR  PRICE,  $1.00 

9.  THE  ROBBER  BARONS.     By  Matthew  Josephson.    The  intriguing 
story  of  the  great  American  capitalists  of  the  1861-1901  era.    Josephson 
shows  how  they  acquired,  used  and  sanctified  power,  what  progress 
they  made,  what  catastrophies  they  made  possible.     Brilliant  biog- 
raphies  of  Jay  Cooke,  Morgan,  Carnegie,  Hill,  Harriman,  Jay  Gould, 
Frick,  etc.,  etc.    "Never  in  one  book  has  this  complicated  and  horrifying 
adventure  been   so  competently   unravelled,   compressed   and   inter- 
preted."—Clifton  Fadiman.  OUR  PRICE,  $1.49 

11.  AMERICAN  PARTIES  AND 
POLITICS.  By  H.  R.  Bruce. 
Exhaustive  study  of  the  origin, 
characteristics,  peculiarities  and 
technique  of  the  American 
party  system.  Identical  with 
3rd  edition  except  for  appen- 
dices. 590  pp.  (Regularly,  $3.00) 
OUR  PRICE.  $1.00 

12.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LINCOLN  STEFFENS.  Probably  no  other 
book  recently  published  has  had  a  more  enthusiastic  reception  than 
this  life  story  of  America's  "greatest  reporter."  Says  Carl  Sandburg: 
"A  human  wizard  wrote  this  book.  It  hasn't  a  garrulous  page." 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.69 


LABOR  RELATIONS.    By  H.  Feis.    An  actual  case  study  in  labor  relations 
from  an  intimate  investigation  of  the  Proctei  &  Gamble  Co.  experiments. 
(H,;i»l<u-lv,  $2.00)  OUR  PRICE,  $1.25 

4.  CREATIVE  INTELLIGENCE.     By  Dewey  and  others.     Essays  by  Dewey, 
Moore,  Brown  M  eade,  Bode,  Stuart,  Tufts  and  Kallen.     468  pp. 
(Regularly,  $2.50)  OUR  PRICE,  $1.25 

5.  SECRET  WAYS  OF  THE  MIND.     By  W.  M.  Kranefeldt.    A  survey  of  the 
psyche  .logical  principles  of  Freud,  Adler  and  Jung.     (Regularly,  $1.60) 

OUR  PRICE,  75c 


pre 

10.  INSTINCT  A  Study  in  So- 
cial Psychology.  By  !  L. 
Bernard.  Nature  of  the  in- 
stincts, emotions  and  senti- 
im-nts;  false  instincts  exposed, 
etc.  Includes  a  remarkable 
classification  of  instincts. 
^Regularly,  $3.60) 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.25 


IS.  MODERN  CAPITALISM.     By 

H.  See.  "A  simple,  non-contro- 
versial sketch  of  the  rise  of 
modern  capitalism.  A  master- 
piece of  lucidity  and  compres- 
sion."— R.  H.  Tawney. 
(Regularly,  $3.50) 

OUR  PRICE,  $2.50 

17.  ROME    AND    THE    PAPACY. 

By  G.  Bagnani.    An  essay  on  the 
relations    between    church    and 
state.    8  illustrations. 
(Regularly,  $3.00) 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.25 

18.  THE  CITY.    By  R.  E.  Park  and 
others.    Analyzes  a  wide  variety 
of  phenomena  typical  of  city  life, 
from  the  metropolitan  newspaper 
to  "Magic,  Mentality,  and  City 
Life."     This  pioneer  work  out- 
lines a  program  for  investigation 
of  human  nature  and  social  life 
under  modern  urban  conditions. 
(Regularly,  $2.00) 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.25 

19.  PROFESSIONAL  AND  BUSI- 
NESS    ETHICS.        By     C.     F. 

Taeusch.  Includes:  The  legal 
canons — the  public  responsibility 
of  the  lawyer;  ethics  of  the  en- 
gineer, teacher,  physician,  busi- 
nessman, etc.  (Regularly,  $2.40) 
OUR  PRICE,  $1.00 

20.  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY.   (Edi- 
tion prior  to  June  1934).     14  K 
pounds   of   dictionary,    including 


452,000  entries,  thousands  of  new 
words,  12,000  biographical  en- 
tries, 32,000  geographical  sub- 
jects, 2,700  pages,  6,000  illustra- 
tions, colored  plates,  halftones, 
etc.  Used  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  leaders 
in  all  lines  of  activity,  as  a  store- 
house of  facts  and  aid  to  culture 
and  success.  STRICTLY  NEW 
COPIES.  (Regularly,  $16.00) 

OUR  PRICE,  $10.75 

21.  THE     ATLAS     OF     HUMAN 
ANATOMY.    With  text  by  J.  F. 
Williams.     The  famous,   univer- 
sally used  Frohse-BrSdel  charts, 
including  4  entirely  new.     Beau- 
tiful     8      color      reproductions. 
Knglish-Latin  nomenclatures. 

OUR  PRICE,  $2.00 

22.  THE   PHILIPPINES    PAST 
AND  PRESENT.     By  Dean  C. 

Worcester.  This  is  the  revised 
edition  brought  down  to  date  by 
Ralston  Hayden.  A  standard 
work;  includes  144  plates,  2  maps. 
(Regularly,  $6.00) 

OUR  PRICE,  $J.OO 

23.  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS.    By  F. 

von     Wieser.      A     distinguished, 
authoritative  work. 
(Regularly,  $5.00)          > 

OUR  PRICE,  $2.25 

24.  INTERPRETATIONS      1931- 
1932.        By     Walter     Lippman. 
(Regularly,  $2.50) 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.00 
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The  Gist  of  It 


TAKING  Minneapolis  as  a  real-life 
laboratory  in  which  to  study  the  social 
tensions  and  economic  conflicts  com- 
n  to  most  American  cities  (page  549), 
Charles  R.  Walker  presents  a  cross-section 
:i  the  things  and  people  that  contributed 
10  the  city's  position,  power,  importance — 
and  to  its  present  cleavages.  Militant 
:armer-labor  organizations,  and  the  flag- 
Ijing  of  local  economy  (especially  in  the 
linterland)  can  not  be  understood  without 
larking  back  to  the  forces  that  created 
them.  The  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles, 
'Jim  Hill's  Empire"  deals  with  geo-eco- 
nomic  factors;  in  other  words,  the  timber, 
farmland,  railroads  and  growing  cities  that 
preceded  the  insurgent  days  of  the  elder 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  and  the  late  Governor 
Olson.  Mr.  Walker  lived  in  Minneapolis 
for  many  months  and  made  every  effort  to 
draw  upon  the  widest  possible  range  of 
material — documentary  and  personal.  To 
liis  task  he  brought  experience  as  a  jour- 
nalist and  as  a  student  of  other  com- 
munities, notably  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Connecticut. 

T^O  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  eminent  author- 
"•  ity  on  public  housing,  any  housing 
program  in  the  United  States  seems 
doomed  unless  it  is  made  perfectly  clear 
what  housing  is.  In  her  spirited  article 
(page  556)  she  not  only  defines  housing 
(as  contrasted  with  residential  construc- 
tion) ;  she  charges  that  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  government  agencies  interested 
in  promoting  private  building  have  run 
.iway  with  the  very  word  housing,  to  the 
confusion  alike  of  legislators  and  public. 
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"XTT'HY  is  labor  a  fighting  word?  The 
"~  answer,  according  to  Beulah  Amidon, 
industrial  editor,  who  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  issues  in  today's  labor  news 
(page  559)  goes  back  of  the  headlines 
to  the  patterns  and  personalities  of  union 
organization,  and  their  objectives. 

A  SCHOOLTEACHER  in  New  York's 
grade  schools,  Samuel  Tenenbaum 
draws  upon  personal  observation  as  well 
as  upon  recent  official  recommendations, 
to  make  his  point  that  all  children  should 
pass  (page  564). 

AS  students  of  Power — electrical  en- 
gineers and  industrialists,  government 
officials,  sociologists,  philosophers  and 
economists  from  all  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world — conclude  their  discussions  at 
the  Third  World  Power  Conference  in 
Washington,  we  turn  to  a  lay  reporter  for 
an  account  of  the  synthesis  of  power  and 
people,  forestry,  agriculture,  transportation 
and  industry,  which  the  development  of 
the  Columbia  River  region  promises  to  ex- 
hibit (page  568).  Next  month  Survey 
Graphic  will  contain  a  report  of  the  World 
Power  Conference  as  it  dealt  with  the  social 
and  economic  implications  of  the  emerging 
Power  Age.  This  month  Miss  Glover 
focuses  on  the  human  future  of  a  region 
that  the  Power  Age  is  adding  to  the  pro- 
ductive area  of  the  United  States. 

A    NEGRO    "matriarch"    who,    as    Elmer 

Anderson  Carter  says,  is  by  no  stretch  of 

the  imagination  a  "mammy,"  Mary  McLeod 


Bethune  is  not  so  well  known  as  Booker  T. 
Washington  was.  Yet  she  has  enlarged  the 
horizon  of  her  students  and  of  all  her  race 
as  much  as  any  person  living.  Her  story,  as 
told  by  the  editor  of  Opportunity  (page 
573),  is  an  inspiring  addition  to  our  series 
on  significant  personalities. 


A  FTER  Sherlock  Holmes,  Craig  Kennedy 
became  the  ranking  detective  in  fiction 
— with  this  difference;  that  while  in  his 
later  years  Conan  Doyle  was  engrossed  in 
spiritualism,  Arthur  B.  Reeve's  distinction 
was  that  increasingly  he  drew  on  all  those 
advances  in  science  which  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  crime.  Literally  millions  of 
Americans  knew  Craig  Kennedy  in  serials, 
novels  and  on  the  screen;  but  through  it  all 
— through  years  of  prodigious  output  which 
ran  into  500  titles  of  books,  novelettes,  short 
stories,  picture  plays  and  radio  sketches,  all 
based  on  mystery,  we  of  The  Survey  felt 
that  we  knew  someone  altogether  more  sur- 
prising, for  we  knew  their  creator. 

Mr.  Reeve's  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-five 
in  August,  at  Trenton,  brings  back  vividly 
the  Princeton  graduate  and  magazine  writer 
who,  in  his  late  twenties,  joined  The  Survey 
staff  for  a  period.  In  his  fiction,  no  less  than 
his  keen  handling  of  murder  trials  for  news- 
paper syndicates,  we  liked  to  feel  that  the 
social  bent  that  brought  him  to  us,  entered 
into  his  insight  and  grasp  of  penal  problems 
and  those  of  human  behavior  which  lie  back 
of  law  and  courts. 
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Minneapolis 

I.    Jim  Hill's  Empire 
BY  CHARLES  R.  WALKER 


A  HUNDRED 
thousand  visitors 
come  to  Minne- 
apolis each  year.  To 
most  of  them  Minne- 
apolis appears  vividly  as 
in  imperial  city — the 
natural  capital  of  the 
economic  empire  of  the 
Northwest.  A  veritable 
titadel  of  flour  mills, 
elevators,  and  ware- 
bouses  is  at  its  heart. 


This,  the  first  of  three  articles  about  Minneapolis, 
where  currents  and  cleavages  common  to  all  our  cities 
are  sharply  defined,  goes  back  to  Jim  Hill's  empire — 
timber,  farmlands,  young  railroads,  growing  cities. 
Carl  Peterson's  cut  over  farm,  where  Mr.  Walker  be- 
gins, dramatizes  the  factors  that  built  Minneapolis 
and  underlie  its  present  tensions.  In  August  the  death 
of  Floyd  Olson,  militant  Farmer-Labor  governor,  added 
force  to  the  question  that  these  articles  will  explore: 
Can  a  modern  city  peacefully  shape  its  own  destiny? 


Knd  every  day  one  can 

|ue  vast  fleets  of  motor  trucks  moving  to  the  loading  plat- 
lorms  of  eight  rail  terminals.  They  are  assembling  the 
£ood  produce  of  an  inland  agricultural  empire,  and 
^turning  to  the  same  countryside  every  known  article 
bf  manufacture  from  radios  to  McCormick  reapers. 
;  If  the  visitor  will  drive  along  her  miles  of  shaded 
rreets,  he  will  note  tens  of  thousands  of  small  six  and 
j:ight-room  houses,  some  larger  ones  of  course,  but  each, 
Large  or  small,  with  a  neat  lawn,  sprinkler,  and  garage 
i  attached,  and  will  probably  be  told  as  I  was  that  56  per- 
:ent  of  Minneapolis  citizens  own  their  own  homes. 
From  the  huge  Civic  Auditorium  (seating  10,550),  from 
|:'ie  mansions  on  Lowry  Hill,  from  the  modern  and  well 
puilt  schools  (Minneapolis  illiteracy  is  less  than  one  per- 
pnt),  he  will  be  aware  that  the  railroad  empire  builders 
and  grain  and  timber  kings  poured  their  wealth  into 
i  Minneapolis  to  make  the  city  what  it  is  today. 

Yet  during  this  year's  tourist  season,  Minneapolis 
massed  through  a  crisis  of  hidden  and  open  civic  strife. 
Visitors  of  an  inquiring  type  of  mind  can  learn  that  her 
loss  through  strikes  and  labor  disputes  has  been  about 
520  million  a  year  since  1933,  aside  from  human  loss  in 
rieath  and  wounds  from  shotguns,  clubs  and  tear  gas. 
Business  men  here  as  in  other  cities  are  organizing  them- 
selves both  economically  and  politically  to  beat  high 
taxes,  relief  chiselling,*  and  labor  union  "dictation." 


Against  them  organized 
labor  has  made  a  firm 
pact  with  the  unem- 
ployed to  push  their 
own  solutions  of  the 
same  problems.  Conflict 
between  the  two  groups, 
which  are  both  well  or- 
ganized, greatly  raises 
the  barometer  of  civic 
tension.  Of  course,  in 
Minneapolis  as  in  the 
nation,  prosperity  of  the 
urban  population  rests 
squarely  on  a  "solution  of  the  farmers'  problems."  And 
last  summer  four  hundred  dirt  farmer  delegates  to  the 
Farm  Holiday  Association  met  in  the  state  office  build- 
ing in  St.  Paul  to  denounce  all  the  solutions  proposed  by 
the  farmers'  city  friends  and  to  propose  radical  ones  of 
their  own.  Indeed  there  is  no  end  to  "pressure  groups" 
in  and  around  Minneapolis,  but  deep  rifts  appear  within 
these  groups  themselves.  Labor  reflects  locally  the  nation- 
wide struggle  between  adherents  of  industrial  unions 
and  defenders  of  the  craft  form  of  organization.  Little 
business  men  are  antagonistic  to  big  business  men,  poor 
farmers  to  rich  ones. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  social  irritations,  which 
affect  the  city,  but  enough  to  suggest  that  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  Minneapolis.  Conflict  between  capital  and 
labor,  the  problem  of  high  taxes,  relief,  unemployment, 
monopoly,  "business  and  politics,"  the  farmer's  problems 
while  expressing  themselves  locally,  have  a  national  sig- 
nificance, and  are  shared  alike  by  most  American  cities. 
But  if  these  tensions  and  others  are  typical  of  other 
communities,  their  expression  in  Minneapolis  is  unique. 
Physiologists  often  seek  the  nature  of  a  disease  by  study- 
ing an  "advanced"  expression  of  it,  where  character, 

*  In  recent  months  Minneapolis'  newspapers  have  given  wide  publicity 
to  the  theme  of  "relief  chisellers."  A  prominent  business  man,  actively 
identified  with  Republican  politics,  told  me  he  felt  relief  costs  could 
be  reduced  by  a  third  merely  through  administrative  economies.  I  relate 
this  as  indicative  of  opinion  in  certain  quarters. 
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trend  and  effects  are  magnified.  That  is  the  reason  for        and  taxes  for  all  the  North  country  until,  with  the  lo: 


this  article.  Nearly  all  of  us,  whether  we  are  business 
men,  lawyers,  doctors,  social  workers,  farmers  or  work- 
ing men  are  compelled  to  face  in  one  way  or  another 
the  problems  of  social  dislocation  and  economic  hard- 
ship in  our  respective  cities.  In  the  hope  that  a  study  of 
the  economic  and  social  origins  of  these  problems  in  one 
American  City  may  throw  light  upon  them  these  articles 
have  been  prepared  for  Survey  Graphic.  Key  factors 
in  the  economic  past  of  Minneapolis  have  greatly  sharp- 
ened social  cleavages,  and  the  economic  history  of  Min- 
nesota serves  amazingly  as  both  magnifying  glass  and 
X-ray. 

For  Example,  Carl  Peterson's  Farm 

NORTH  of  Minneapolis — 125  miles,  in  Aitkin 
County  is  the  farm  of  Carl  Peterson.  The  county, 
the  farm  and  Carl,  himself,  are  a  searchlight  on  several 
factors  in  the  historic  past  of  Minneapolis  which  have 
visited  the  modern  city  with  many  of  its  tensions.  Carl's 
father  settled  his  little  farm  in  the  nineteen  hundreds, 
just  as  lumbering  as  one  of  the  major  industries  of  Min- 
nesota had  passed  its  peak  and  was  moving  into  a  sharp 
decline..  The  virgin  pine  which  had  been  cleared  by  the 
lumber  kings  from  Aitkin  and  the  fifteen  other  "cut 
over"  counties  had  built  physically,  as  well  as  financed, 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  empire  of  the  North- 
west. And  timber  was  the  source  of  dividends,  wages, 

Land  Utilization  in  Minnesota 


The  homestead  above  and  the  view  below  are  typical  of  the  cut  over  land 
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removed,  the  land  was  sold  to  Carl's  father  and  tho 
sands  of  enthusiastic  immigrants  like  him.  Neither  tl 
immigrants  nor  the  state  of  Minnesota  have  yet  reco 
ered  from  the  transaction. 

Today  Aitkin  County,  with  a  population  of  15,0 
has  one  third  or  5000  on  relief,  and  in  some  of  the  c 
over  counties  the  number  on  relief  runs  as  high  as  ! 
or  90  percent,  or  virtually  the  whole  county.  The  ' 
percent  deficiency  of  Aitkin — and  the  other  delinque 
counties — has  brought  taxpayers  in  Minneapolis  ai 
the  rest  of  Minnesota  to  the  verge  of  revolt. 

The  land  which  the  timber  interests  sold  to  Peterse 
and  to  his  brother  farmers  is  not  much  good  for  fan 
ing.  Carl  raises  a  few  vegetables  for  himself,  and  tri 
to  get  hay  and  alfalfa  from  the  rest  of  the  farm  for  t 
cows.  Carl  Peterson  keeps  his  hay  in  a  shed  and  pil 
the  rest  outside.  There  is  no  barn  on  the  place.  He  at 
his  mother,  step-father,  and  a  boy  from  a  neighborii 
farm,  live  in  an  unpainted,  room  and  a  half,  story  ai 
a  half  shack.  For  farm  buildings  there  are  two  sheds  ai 
one  low-ceiled  building  with  cement  foundation  whe 
the  cows  are  housed  in  the  winter.  Carl  has  nine 
which  jumps  his  economy  several  notches  above  the  av« 
age  cut  over  "subsistence  farm,"  where  the  propriety 
has  no  cash  producing  staple,  and  merely  raises  enouj 
potatoes  and  rutabagas  to  keep  alive.  In  a  good  ya 
the  sale  of  butter  fat  to  the  local  creamery  brings  Ca 
enough  hard  money  to  buy  extra  foo 
to  buy  coffee  and  sugar,  and  to  stall  c 
threatened  foreclosure  by  paying  8  p< 
cent  on  his  mortgage. 

Though  Carl's  step-father  and  moth 
talk  and  look  like  European  peasam 
Carl  speaks  perfect  English,  takes  tl 
Farm  Holiday  newspaper  and  vot 
Farmer-Labor.  A  couple  of  years  ago  1 
attended  a  meeting  of  3000  farmers 
the  county  courthouse  "which  got  actic 
from  the  relief  agencies."  Resentmei 
had  boiled  up  over  one  farmer  in  de 
perate  circumstances,  who  had  receive 
"one  day's  work  relief  in  a  year."  As 
result  of  the  courthouse  meeting  he  w. 
given  $15  worth  of  groceries,  $12  won 
of  clothes,  and  "they  paid  his  wife's  do 
tor's  bills."  Also  out  of  the  protest  met 
ing  came  the  county's  hay  and  feed  reli 

for  the  winter 

1934. 

Carl's  way  of  li 
and  his  opinio: 
touch  in  mo 
ways  than  one  < 
urban  tensions 
the  city  of  Minn 
apolis.  Not  on 
through  high  cc 
of  relief,  and  tl 
"tax  delinquen 
problem"  arisii 
from  the  aftt 
math  of  the  timb 
empire,  but  in 
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THE  FIRST  FARMER-LABOR  CANDIDATE  AND  THE  FIRST  FARMER-LABOR  GOVERNOR 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  LINDBERGH  FLOYD  BJERNSTERNE  OLSON 


Harris  &  Ewing 


XV/HEN  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the  first,  ran  unsuccessfully 
(or  governor  he  was  supported  by  two  separate  political 
groups — the  Farmers'  Non-Partisan  League  and  the  Working 
People's  Non-Partisan  Political  League.  Floyd  B.  Olson,  elected 
in  1930,  was  supported  by  the  association  (not  a  party)  formed  by 
a  merger  of  the  two  leagues.  A  personal  as  well  as  a  political 
force,  he  bridged  the  gulf  between  city  workers  and  farmers.  In 
getting  beneath  traditional  rural-urban  antagonisms  to  the  common 
stake  both  groups  have  in  gaining  a  measure  of  control  over  their 
economic  lives  he  attempted  to  work  out  "a  new  synthesis"  in 
the  conflict  area  of  Minnesota.  He  was  a  skilful  politician,  and 


particularly  dangerous  to  his  opponents  as  a  speaker  and  radio 
orator.  Whether  his  death  means  the  collapse  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Association,  or  the  resurgence  of  a  rank  and  file  party  that  is  less 
subservient  to  a  one  man  political  machine,  it — in  the  words  of 
the  New  York  World  Telegram —  robs  a  none  too  articulate  mass 
of  Americans  of  an  authentic  spokesman  and  leader.  Olson  was 
proud  to  be  known  as  a  radical.  .  .  .  But  there  was  nothing  of 
the  parlor  pink  in  his  make-up.  He  spoke  not  in  the  terminology 
of  Marx  and  Lenin,  whose  writings  he  never  read,  but  in  the  idiom 
of  the  farmers  and  workers  of  the  American  Northwest,  whose 
problems  he  came  to  understand  and  whose  confidence  he  won." 


more  contemporary  fashion.  Carl  told  me  that  "all  the 
farmers  he  knew  were  sympathetic  to  the  truck  drivers' 
strikes."  And  the  Farm  Holiday  Association  to  which 
he  belongs,  sent  several  truckloads  of  vegetables,  eggs, 
and  livestock  to  the  strikers'  commissary. 

Few  of  the  hundred  thousand  annual  visitors  to  Min- 
neapolis devote  much  attention  to  a  spot,  which  indi- 
cates almost  as  vividly  as  Peterson's  farm,  the  historic 
roots  of  present  day  problems.  That  is  Bridge  Square, 
Minneapolis,  the  historic  mecca  of  the  lumberjack  and 
the  migratory  laborer. ^\.s  late  as  1915,  a  resident  recalls 
seeing  as  many  as  5000  men  sitting  along  the  curb  in 
Bridge  Square  near  the  employment  offices — "So  close 
together  you  couldn't  put  a  newspaper  between  elbows." 
Today  there  are  still  a  few  hundred  survivors,  ex-lum- 
berjacks and  "shovel  stiffs"  mingling  with  new  recruits 
to  the  army  of  the  unemployed.  On  all  the  streets  leading 
into  Bridge  Square  are  countless  rows  of  10,  15,  and  25 
cent  flophouses  which  call  themselves  "hotels";  there  is' 
also  the  Union  Mission,  wholesale  dispenser  of  physical 
and  spiritual  comfort;  there  are  several  "transient 
es,"  and  two  stations  of  the  Salvation  Army. 


:, 
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Bridge  Square  not  only  heavily  underscores  the  human 
problems  of  a  world  depression,  but  it  stands  for  the 
aftermath  of  the  lumber  empire  of  the  Northwest.  For 
years,  ex-lumberjacks,  railroad  shovel  stiffs  and  other 
rank  and  file  empire  builders,  used  to  congregate  in 
Bridge  Square,  and  in  the  "Bridge  Squares"  of  other 
cities — living  examples  of  the  economic  problem  of  a 
dissolving  empire.  In  the  Hennepin  County  Single  Men's 
Bureau  on  North  Second  Street,  is  still  a  small  coterie  of 
"mighty  men  grown  old,"  lumberjacks,  axe-men  and 
skidders,  who  will  take  you  back  to  logging  exploits  in 
the  northern  woods,  bitter  winters,  log-jams  and  spring 
freshets,  any  Sunday  afternoon  you  care  to  spend  with 
them.  In  that  peculiar  atmosphere  of  official  poverty 
which  a  county  lodging  house  contributes,  one  can  listen 
to  much  of  Minnesota  history — and  legend  as  well.  One 
of  the  coterie  insists  that  he  once  knew  Paul  Bunyan, 
the  greatest  lumberjack  of  them  all — "personally." 

"We  took  a  backwoods  country,"  boast  the  pioneer 
timber  kings,  "dotted  with  a  few  squatters,  Indians  and 
trappers.  We  cleared  the  land  and  it  became  the  great- 
est granary  in  the  world.  We  connected  it  with  railroads, 
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Index  of  agricultural  production,  1930 

planted  cities,  and  built  a  government.  In  less  than  fifty 
years  our  efforts  transformed  the  wild  timber  lands  of 
the  Northwest  into  a  modern  economic  state.  Does  hu- 
man history  offer  any  parallel  in  the  building  of  an 
empire?" 

The  above  is  a  composite  of  at  least  a  score  of  official 
biographies  of  the  "empire  builders."  And  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  boast  is  an  idle  one. 

The  Farmer-Labor  governor's  Commission  on  Land 
Utilization  in  Minnesota,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  and  not  its  heyday,  writes: 

It  was  the  pine  forests  which  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  regions  and  also  furnished  the 
lever  by  which  at  least  half  of  Minnesota  was  lifted  to  a 
prominent  industrial  height.  The  lumber  industry  was  chief- 
ly responsible  for  the  great  network  of  railroads  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  state.  It  gave  impetus  to  the  industrial 
development  of  the  region,  for  logging  camps  and  mill 
towns  needed  supplies  of  all  kinds.  It  founded  cities  and 
made  way  for  farmers.  (Italics  mine,  C.  R.  W.)  It  provided 
the  chief  base  for  tax  revenue  and  thus  was  the  source  of 
schools  and  other  institutions,  a  market  for  farm  produce 
from  the  south,  and  the  source,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  nearly  all  the  wages  in  the  forest  region. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  great  tide  of  immigra- 
tion swept  into  the  Middlewest  from  Europe  and  the 
eastern  states  that  the  lumber  interests  rose  to  imperial 
height.  The  entire  Middle,  North  and  Far  West  began 
demanding  houses,  barns,  stores,  furniture,  fences, 
wagons  and  all  the  equipment  of  a  civilization  based 
on  wood.  The  timber  kings  and  their  allies  met  the 
challenge. 

Forest  land  by  government  grant  to  the  carriers  had 
largely  financed  railroad  building,  and  as  the  logger 
pushed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest,  the  railroad 
followed  to  haul  out  the  logs  and  haul  in  the  settlers 


Land  Utilization  in  Minnesota 
Index  of  income  of  farmers 

with  everything  from  safety  pins  to  McCormick  reape 
which  they  might  need. 

The  amount  of  forest  wealth  as  well  as  the  speed 
its  exploitation  still  staggers  the  retrospective  imaginatk 
of  Minneapolis  citizens.  They  refer  to  it  with  a  kind 
awe.  In  the  whole  period  of  lumbering  in  Minneso 
from  1840  to  1932,  sixty-seven  and  a  half  billion  feet  < 
lumber  were  taken  out,  apart  from  wood  pulp  ar 
lesser  products,  of  which  three  quarters  was  cut  in  tl 
thirty-five  years  from  1880  to  1915.  The  estimated  won 
is  close  to  a  thousand  million  dollarSj  Add  to  this  wot 
pulp  and  lesser  products,  add  to  this'revenue  to  lumb 
interests  of  cut  over  land  sold  at  boom  prices,  add  to  th 
the  sale  of  supplies  and  other  profitable  transactioi 
incidental  to  lumbering,  and  the  total  becomes  hopeless 
astronomical. 

A  large  part  of  this  wealth  found  its  way  to  Minn 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  the  Twin  City  capital  of  this  ne 
empire  where  it  built  imperial  mansions  on  Summ 
Avenue  and  Lowry  Hill,  established  a  university,  lai 
out  parks  and  schools,  and  fructified  in  industry  an 
trade.  A  large  part  of  the  human  migration  likewis 
many  present  members  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance  as  we 
as  Carl  Peterson  and  the  Single  Men's  Bureau  found  i 
way  to  Minneapolis  in  this  period. 

If  the  lumber  industry  rise  was  sensational,  its  declit 
and  virtual  extinction  was  even  more  meteoric.  In  187 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  million  feet  of  lumber  wei 
taken  out  of  the  forests  of  Minnesota  and  this  outpi 
doubled  with  unfailing  regularity  every  ten  years  unt 
1900.  In  that  year — the  output  peak — two  billion,  th« 
hundred  and  forty-two  million  feet  were  produced,  c 
about  ten  times  the  volume  of  1870.  From  then  on,  th 
yearly  product  dwindled  till  1927,  when  only  one  sixt 
of  the  peak,  or  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousan 
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Extent  of  delinquency  for  1930  taxes 

feet,  were  cut.  In  the  last  decade  except  for  minor  opera- 
tions, and  second  growth  cutting  for  cellulose,  the  in- 
dustry has  disappeared  in  Minnesota. 

What  amounted  to  an  almost  surgical  removal  of  the 
natural  resources  of  a  large  industry — a  major  source  of 
dividends,  wages,  and  tax  revenue  produced  Carl  Peter- 
son's farm  and  the  cut  over  counties. 

The  decline  of  lumber  meant,  of  course,  sucking  of 
the  economic  life  blood  from  the  surroynding  country. 
Villages  dependent  on  saw  mills  shrank  or  disappeared. 
People  moved  away  if  they  could — or  remained  to  rot. 
Many  communities  found  themselves  unable  to  main- 
tain schools,  roads  and  the  public  services  undertaken  in 
times  of  expansion.  And  with  the  diminished  tax  re- 
turns, most  of  the  counties  fell  into  bankruptcy.  Min- 
nesota's 16  cut  over  counties  contain  some  30,000  square 
miles  or  37  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  state.  In  1934 
taxes  were  paid  on  less  than  half  the  land  in  the  cut  over 
region,  and  in  April  1936,  inability  of  Aitkin  County 
to  pay  their  allotment  of  the  old  age  pension  was  hold- 
ing up  the  federal  grant  of  Minnesota.  Income  in  the 
cut  over  area  in  1929  was  one  half  the  average  farm  in- 
come for  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  by  1930,  of  the  29,- 
554  farms  in  the  area  only  one  third  were  in  crops. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  generals  and  captains 
of  the  lumber  and  railroad  industries.  Much  is  being 
written  now  in  serious,  scientific  and  constructive  fashion 
toward  correcting  certain  errors  of  the  past,  toward  con- 
serving the  remains  of  the  forest  empire  in  the  public  in- 
terest. But  little  or  nothing  has  come  down — beyond 
the  legends  of  Paul  Bunyan — on  the  work,  the  achieve- 
ments, the  hopes  and  fate  of  the  rank  and  file  empire 
builders,  the  buck  privates  of  the  imperial  army.*  As 
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Though  written  material  on  this  subject  is  scanty,  the  reader  is 
ed  to  Edna  Ferber's  Come  and  Get  It,  vivid  picture  of  the  life 
•  early  lumberjacks. 
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Accumulated  tax  delinquency,  1930 

late  as  1910,  thousands  of  migratory  laborers  poured 
into  Minneapolis  spring  and  fall,  Canadians,  Irish, 
Scandinavians  and  in  later  years,  Poles,  Russians  and 
South  Europeans.  With  the  cessation  of  railroad  build- 
ing, the  shrinkage  of  the  wheat  area  of  the  Northwest 
and  the  disappearance  of  lumber,  have  other  industries 
now  absorbed  them?  The  "coefficient  of  absorption"  for 
migratory  labor  is  notoriously  small,  but  that  aside,  Min- 
nesota has  offered  a  declining  and  not  an  increasing 
range  of  industrial  opportunity  in  recent  years.**  Some 
are  today  in  the  single  men's  houses  in  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth  like  the  one  we  have  visited,  and 
on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  government.  Others  bought 
farms  out  of  their  earnings  from  the  lumber  companies 
and  are  today  "subsistence  farmers"  in  the  cut  over 
counties  of  the  North.  Especially  since  the  turbulent 
events  of  the  past  two  years,  they  belong  to  that  portion 
of  Minnesota's  citizens  whose  economic  ideas  stray  more 
often  toward  the  late  Governor  Olson's  "cooperative 
commonwealth"  of  the  future,  or  toward  a  still  more 
radical  solution  of  their  problem,  than  toward  Jim  Hill's 
industrial  empire  of  the  past. 

After  Jim  Hill 

ONE  lively  and  characteristic  spot  in  the  modern 
city  of  Minneapolis  is  the  hall  of  the  truck  drivers' 
union,  Local  574.  This  headquarters  and  the  men  in  it 
have  a  historical  as  well  as  contemporary  meaning  for 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.  Visit  it  any  night  in  the  week 
and  you'll  find  it  as  busy  as  a  party  headquarters  a  week 
before  election.  A  meeting  of  the  coal  heavers,  the  pack- 
age delivery  drivers,  the  unemployed  federal  workers' 
section,  the  electrical  workers  who  want  help  with  their 
strike,  or  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  executive  board, 

**  Certain  new  manufactures  have  sprung  up  in  Minnesota  in  re- 
cent years,  but  on  the  whole  the  trend  of  industrial  employment  is 
downward.  See  studies  of  the  Employment  Stabilization  Research  In- 
stitute, St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  question  will  be  considered  at  greater 
length  in  Article  II. 
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Or  a  rump  meeting  of  the  picnic  committee — there  is 
something  doing  in  all  of  the  six  halls,  and  usually  at 
the  bar  and  in  the  coatroom.  A  saying  common  in  labor 
circles  in  Minneapolis  till  the  recent  reentry  of  574  into 
the  AF  of  L  was  that  there  were  two  labor  movements 
in  the  city,  one  that  headed  up  in  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  and  the  other  gyrating  about  574. 

To  get  an  idea  of  organized  conviction  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  watch  the  truck  drivers  at  a  Monday  night 
general  membership  meeting — a  couple  of  thousand 
husky  American  workers,  as  quick  and  tough  in  union 
action  as  they  are  in  muscling  through  in  a  jam  of  trucks 
in  the  market  place.  President  Bill  Brown — twenty  years 
a  truck  driver — speaking:  "Before  the  truck  drivers' 
strike  in  1934  there  wasn't  a  strike  won  by  anybody  in 
Minneapolis  for  twenty  years."  This  is  true.  "Since  those 
strikes  there  hasn't  been  one  lost."  This  is  also  true. 
"The  Citizens  Alliance,"  Bill  continues,  "is  trying  to 
break  574.  Well,  last  month  we  took  in  186  new  mem- 
bers. This  month,  in  the  first  twenty-one  days  we've 
taken  in  400.  They  certainly  are  busting  our  union  to 
hell!"  The  truck  drivers  roar,  clap  and  stamp  their  feet. 

Minneapolis  used  to  be  the  great  railroad  and  distrib- 
uting center  for  the  entire  Northwest.  Today,  it  is  still 
a  railroad  terminal,  and  increasingly  it  is  a  great  truck- 
ing center.  As  a  marketing  city,  trucking  has  become 
almost  a  major  industry.  In  1908,  when  Minneapolis  had 
its  first  Socialist  mayor,  the  machinists  in  the  great  rail- 
road shops  elected  him.  In  1934,  the  truck  drivers  or- 
ganized after  a  successful  strike,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  Twin  City  labor  movement,  is  credited  with 
swinging  the  reelection  of  a  Farmer-Labor  governor  in 
Minnesota. 

Other  organizations  in  Minnesota  whose  headquarters 
are  infrequently  visited  by  the  delegates  to  the  innu- 
merable annual  conventions  of  business  men  in  Min- 
neapolis, are  the  main  offices  of  the  cooperatives  with 
headquarters  in  the  Twin  Cities.  Like  the  hall  of  the 
truck  drivers'  union,  they  illumine  both  the  past  and 
the  present  life  of  this  city  of  tensions.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  new  home  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Central  Exchange 
in  South  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  coopera- 
tives in  the  Northwest.  Its  red  brick,  many  windowed 
building  set  in  cool  well  kept  lawns  is  as  modern  and 
functional  as  the  excellent  little  plant  where  it  blends 


its  own  oil  for  240  retail  members.  Proponents  of  co- 
operation might  well  consider  its  architectural  charm 
symbolic  in  this  land  where  in  general  the  architectural 
remains  of  the  empire  builders  are  not  distinguished  for 
their  beauty. 

Inside  its  cool  bare  halls  of  whitewashed  brick,  the 
seventy  members  of  the  staff,  efficiently  at  work,  exhibit 
a  calm  and  relaxed  friendliness  not  usually  associated 
with  the  employes  of  a  $4  million  a  year  enterprise. 
Originally  started  as  a  small  subsidiary  to  buy  for  the 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Terminal  Association— 
a  grain  marketing  cooperative — the  child  grew  rapidly, 
soon  became  an  independent  organization  and  today 
serves,  in  addition  to  its  240  retail  members,  a  number 
of  unaffiliated  cooperatives. 

In  its  white  halls  are  displays  of  batteries,  tires,  fly- 
spray,  and  binder  twine.  On  the  premises  is  a  retail  fill- 
ing station  where  they  sell  gas  and  grease  and  their  own 
brand  of  oil,  next  to  the  filling  station  is  a  lunchroom 
for  the  staff  which  is  also  open  to  the  public,  and  behind 
the  filling  station  is  the  pride  of  the  cooperative — a  row 
of  shiny  red  tractors  with  the  co-op  label  on  each.  The 
tractors  represent  the  first  major  job  of  manufacturing 
which  the  Exchange,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  other 
affiliates  of  National  Cooperatives,  Inc.  has  undertaken. 

Behind  the  picture  of  the  truck  drivers'  union  hall, 
lies  a  generation  of  labor  struggle;  behind  the  trucking 
industry  itself,  the  whole  development  of  rail  trans- 
portation in  the  Northwest,  which  built  the  economic 
power  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  And  back  of  the 
binder  twine  and  shining  tractors  of  the  cooperative, 
lies  the  long  struggle  of  Minnesota  farmers  to  control 
their  economic  destiny  in  their  own  way.  No  under- 
standing of  modern  Minneapolis  is  possible  without  a 
glance  backward  at  the  railroad  builders  and  the  farming 
empire  they  served  and  dominated. 

During  the  early  years  of  lumbering  a  young  man 
working  in  a  St.  Paul  warehouse  had  dreams  of  holding 
the  Timber  Kings  as  well  as  the  entire  Northwest  in 
economic  vassalage  to  the  railroads.  Unlike  many  of  his 
rivals  he  believed  in  "building  the  country"  as  the  only 
enduring  base  for  a  profitable  railroad  network.  Jim 
Hill  became  the  Twin  Cities'  most  famous  and  most 
powerful  citizen.  His  real  power  began,  of  course,  when, 
aged  forty-two,  he  acquired  (Continued  on  page  584) 


DAVID  GRANAHAN,  NATIVE  ARTIST 

THE  Gateway  murals,  three  panels  of  which  are  reproduced  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  building  on  the 
site  of  the  old  city  hall.  They  portray  the  history  of  the  city — industrial, 
artistic  and  recreational — and  appropriately  exhibit  the  work  of  a  native 
artist.  David  Granahan,  born  in  Minnesota  twenty-seven  years  ago,  was  a 
Guggenheim  Fellow  in  1926  and  1927;  continued  the  study  of  art  at  the 
Minneapolis  School  of  Art  after  further  study  abroad/  illustrated  "101  Best 
Stories  of  Minnesota"  and  "The  Philosophy  of  a  Politician."  He  is  now 
completing  his  murals  in  the  Hopkins,  Minn.,  Post  Office.  (See  frontis- 
piece). Hopkins,  near  Minneapolis,  is  in  the  heart  of  »  famous  raspberry- 
growing  area,  and  the  Hopkins  murals,  in  continuous  design,  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  surrounding  landscape.  The  painting  Factories,  Northwest 
Terminal,  also  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the  Twin 
Cities  Artists  exhibit  in  1932.  Seldom  far  afield  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Granahan  sketches  his  state's  rural  life  and  scenes  on  his  summer  holidays. 


Gateway  Building 


Ewing  Galloway 
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Private  Builders  and  Public  Housing 
By  EDITH  ELMER  WOOD 


HOUSING    is    one    thing 
and     the     business     of 
providing     houses     for 
profit    is    another.     No    legiti- 
mate purpose  is  served  by  con- 
fusing   the    two.    Housing    ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  shelter 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  health,  public  welfare,  public 
morals  and  a  fair  minimum  standard  of  living. 

Those  interested  in  the  future  of  housing  in  this  country 
will  recall  that  the  Wagner-Ellenbogen  bill  (which  should 
have  been  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1936)  passed 
the  Senate  very  late  in  the  last  session,  but  failed  to  get  out 
of  committee  in  the  House.  Concerning  it,  President  Roose- 
velt wrote,  on  June  24,  to  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  president  of 
the  National  Public  Housing  Conference:  "I  am  deeply  sorry 
that  the  housing  bill  did  not  pass  the  House.  In  the  usual 
close  of  the  session  jam,  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  a  vote 
on  it.  I  did  all  I  could.  Next  winter,  I  am  confident,  we  will 
get  a  good  housing  bill." 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  returning  from  Europe  on 
August  6,  praised  the  housing  program  of  England  and  Ire- 
land and  told  the  reporters  "I  will  submit  my  bill  again  at 
the  next  session,  and  I  feel  sure  it  will  pass  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  legislative  needs  in  the  country  today, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important." 

How  did  it  come  about  that  this  important  bill  was  so 
late  in  being  reported  out  of  committee  in  the  Senate?  How 
did  it  happen  that  the  House  committee  to  which  it  was 
referred  never  even  held  hearings  on  it?  Why  was  the  Presi- 
dent's active  support  delayed  until  the  very  last  moment, 
when  only  a  miracle  could  have  produced  results? 

If  this  were  a  matter  of  past  history  only,  it  might  have 
slight  interest  for  Survey  readers.  But  if  the  events  of  last 
January  to  June  were  the  result  of  powerful,  well  organized, 
well  financed,  wholly  selfish  opposition,  partly  in  the  open, 
partly  under  cover,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  real  friends  of 
housing  progress  in  America  should  have  an  inkling  of  what 
they  are  still  up  against.  Public  opinion  can  triumph  over  a 
powerful  lobby  maintained  by  private  interests,  but  only 
when  it  sees  its  own  objective  clearly  and  understands  the 
enemy's  tactics.  Smoke  screens  may  befuddle  the  vision  not 
only  of  the  general  public,  but  of  our  major  statesmen  them- 
selves. 

The  two  following  examples  in  the  field  of  housing  are 
given,  not  because  they  are  unique  but  because  they  are 
typical. 

The  Rape  of  a  Name 

IF  a  person  registers  at  a  hotel  under  a  name  not  his  own, 
it  is  a  fair  inference  that  he  has  some  reason  for  conceal- 
ing his  identity.  If  the  assumed  name  is  one  favorably  known 
to  the  public,  one  which  would  be  an  asset  to  a  stranger  in- 
troducing himself,  the  plot  thickens. 

If  the  textbook  publishers  and  manufacturers  of  black- 
boards and  other  school  supplies  organized  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  public  school  system,  not  only  the  teachers,  but 
the  general  public  would  rise  up  in  wrath  to  resist.  If  the 
manufacturing  druggists  and  makers  of  surgical  instruments 
sought  national  legislation  to  put  all  hospitals  under  their 
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Why  has  federal  enactment  been  stalled?  An 
outstanding  authority  unmasks  what  to  her 
are  the  backstage  forces  that  have  confused 
the  general  public  and  legislators  alike 


orders  the  public  would  ener- 
getically support  the  doctors  in 
opposing  them.  Unfortunately, 
American  opinion  in  respect  to 
housing  is  much  less  developed. 
The  public  is  less  critical  of  a 
plausible  line  of  talk.  If  labels 

get  mixed,  it  cannot  be  depended  on  to  straighten  them  out. 
The  construction  industry  is  one  of  our  major  national 
activities.  It  has  been  one  of  the  sickest  throughout  the  de- 
pression. Residential  construction  is  at  all  times  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  construction  industry.  Furnishing  employ- 
ment to  the  building  trades  through  Public  Works  loans  and 
grants  has  been  predominantly  in  the  non-residential  field. 
Nothing  was  more  natural — or  more  legitimate — in  the 
spring  of  1934  than  a  federal  effort  to  help  the  industry,  as 
an  industry,  get  on  its  feet  in  the  old  way,  with  the  old  mo- 
tives. Private  lenders  had  money,  but  would  not  risk  it.  It 
must  be  coaxed  out  by  government  guarantees.  A  real  hous- 
ing shortage  was  in  sight,  but  the  consuming  public  had  by 
no  means  recovered  from  its  over-indulgence  in  mortgaged 
home  purchases  during  the  previous  decade.  It  was  wary. 
It  was  a  burnt  child.  It  must  be  coaxed  out  too.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  government  was  prepared  to  make  the  home 
purchaser's  investment  safer  than  it  had  been  before  or  more 
economical,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  coaxing  to  be  done 
under  an  alias. 

In  June  1934,  Congress  passed  an  emergency  act  to  help 
revive  the  residential  building  industry.  So  far,  so  good.  But 
was  it  called  that?  Not  in  the  least.  It  was  called  the  "Na- 
tional Housing  Act,"  and  a  "Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion" was  set  up  to  carry  it  out.  While  the  bill  was  still  be- 
fore Congress,  there  were  plenty  of  protests  at  the  use  of  the 
name,  pointing  out  the  inevitable  confusion  that  would  re- 
sult. Apparently  there  was  no  objection  to  confusion.  The 
home  building  section  of  the  construction  industry  had  never 
before  described  its  activities  as  housing.  But  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  wanted  the  name  "Housing"  and  took  it  in  spite 
of  protests.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  they  took  it 
because  they  thought  it  would  be  an  asset. 

The  American  public  had  recently  become  housing  con- 
scious for  the  first  time.  The  country  was  awakening  to  the 
magnitude  of  its  slum  problem.  Civic  groups  had  been 
formed,  surveys  were  being  made.  Health,  delinquency,  and 
the  economic  costs  of  bad  housing  were  being  weighed. 
Legislation  had  been  passed  in  many  states  setting  up 
housing  boards  or  housing  authorities,  or  both,  anxious 
(though  not  always  well  prepared)  to  experiment  as  soon 
as  the  promised  loans  and  grants  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  forthcoming.  Important  personages  were  known 
to  be  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  The  old  spec- 
ulative building  industry  with  its  old  line  of  talk,  its  shod- 
dy construction,  its  gimcracks,  its  second  mortgages,  pre- 
miums and  foreclosures,  its  concealments  and  glib  promises, 
had  been  decidedly  discredited.  What  was  needed  was  a  new 
name  with  none  of  the  old  associations — something,  on  the 
contrary,  which  was  already  popular,  already  trusted — some- 
thing with  real  sales  value.  The  new  name  was  "Housing." 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  adopted  a  seal  con- 
sisting of  a  small  house  surrounded  by  the  words  "Bet- 
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tr  Housing  Program"  and  sent  organizers  all  over  the  coun- 
ry  to  hold  meetings  of  women's  clubs  and  other  disinter- 
sted  civic  groups,  to  give  pep  talks  about  the  importance  of 
;ood  housing,  the  beauties  of  home  ownership  and  the  benev- 
ilence  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Real  estate 
ioards,  speculative  builders,  banks  and  other  lending  institu- 
ions  turned  out  in  force.  Orators  proclaimed  that  here  at  last 
the  national  solution  of  the  housing  problem.  It  was 
nified.  It  was  sound.  Private  enterprise  and  private  capital 
iad  always  produced  the  housing  of  Americans  and  always 
iuld.    That  was  the  American  way.  But  the  government 
ould  furnish  certain  safeguards  and  improvements  on  the 
ild  methods.  The  safeguards,  it  is  true,  were  chiefly  for  the 
edit  institutions,  but  that  point  was  not  emphasized.  In 
>re  than  five  thousand  communities,  Better  Housing  Com- 
ittees  were  set  up,  whose  members  supposed  they  were 
rforming  a  civic  duty  and  helping  to  raise  the  American 
mdard  of  living  by  lending  their  names  and  giving  their 
ne.  If  confusion  of  thought  was  the  object  aimed  at,  it  has 
en  achieved.  Up  and  down  the  land,  people  do  not  know 
ich  is  which  among  federal  agencies  dealing  with  housing. 
Part  of  the  resulting  confusion  seems  to  have  reached  to 
ry  high  places  indeed.  It  was  frequently  stated  that  "fail- 
e  of  the  housing  experts  to  agree  on  what  they  want,"  was 
lat  held  up  the  Wagner  bill  last  spring,  when,  as  a  matter 
>f  fact,  the  agreement  on  the  Wagner  bill  by  all  schools  of 
lousing  thought  was  phenomenal.  Slowly  it  became  evident 
hat    the   speculative   builders,   real    estate    developers   and 
'money  lenders  were  the  "housing  experts"  whose  agreement 
was  awaited.  It  was  frequently  stated  that  all  housing  activi- 
ties of  the  government  must  be  under  one  head. 

A  logical  orderly  mind  naturally  seeks  unity.  The  multi- 
plication of  new  government  agencies  is  not,  in  itself,  a  thing 
to  be  desired.  Yet  there  can  undoubtedly  be  a  false  simplifi- 
cation which  beclouds  more  than  it  clarifies.  A  unification  of 
the  living  quarters  of  the  wolves  and  the  deer  at  the  zoo 
would  not  be  efficient  if  one  cared  much  about  the  deer. 

Greeks  Bearing  Gifts 

"Private  industry  and  private  finance  have  made  recom- 
}  mendations  that  by  their  very  nature  render  public  housing 
|  well  nigh  impossible." 

THIS  statement  will  be  found  in  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Recovery,  "Public  Housing  to  Sup- 
plement Private  Enterprise."  Though  presumably  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  committee's  own  reports,  it  fits  like  a  glove. 

Of  all  private  enterprise  groups  which  have  concerned 
themselves  with  public  housing,  none  has  taken  a  more  ap- 
parently friendly  attitude  than  this  unofficial  committee 
which  has  been  issuing  a  series  of  well  printed  reports 
"respectfully  submitted  to  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  United  States  of  America."  Its  contacts  with  the 
White  House  are  said  to  be  close. 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  a  group  of  progressive  business 
men  convinced  that  the  way  back  to  prosperity  lies  in  a 
great  home  building  program  at  the  rate  of  750,000 
I  dwelling  units  a  year  for  at  least  ten  years;  that  the  majority 
of  homes  built  should  not  cost  over  $4000  each;  and  that 
there  is  a  field  in  which  private  enterprise  cannot  function 
— where  public  housing  should  step  in.  In  the  earlier  reports 
they  allotted  15  percent  of  the  program  to  public  housing, 
in  the  last  reports  20  percent. 

The  committee  seeks  government  aid  in  organizing  forty 
large  scale  regional  building  companies  to  scatter  small 
houses  over  the  nation  to'  sell  for  private  profit  to  families 
of  moderate  income.  This  does  not  concern  housing  re- 
formers. But  one  would  like  a  little  reciprocity. 

(Conditions  laid  down  by  this  friendly  committee  which 
"by  their  very  nature  render  public  housing  well  nigh  im- 


possible" include  (1)  the  identification  of  subsidy  with 
charity;  (2)  complete  neglect  of  families  with  incomes  be- 
tween $1000  and  $1500;  (3)  immediate  full  financial  par- 
ticipation of  state  and  local  authorities;  (4)  reliance  on  non- 
existent British  experience. 

Charity  Housing — No  more  insidious  attack  on  the  pub- 
lic housing  program  has  been  made  than  the  effort  (not 
confined  to  this  committee)  to  fasten  on  public  housing 
the  label  of  "charity."  Insofar  as  the  effort  proved  success- 
ful, it  would  tend  to  induce  self-respecting  families  to  con- 
tinue living  under  slum  conditions  rather  than  move  into 
good  houses  built  and  operated  by  a  public  housing  author- 
ity. Insofar  as  the  label  is  accepted  as  true,  families  who  do 
move  in  would  suffer  in  morale.  Since  the  effect  produced 
on  the  casual  taxpayer  would  be  that  able-bodied  tenants 
were  getting  something  for  nothing  at  his  expense,  the  ex- 
penditure would  share  in  the  taxpayer's  eyes  the  general 
unpopularity  of  relief  costs  and  he  would  regard  it  as  some- 
thing to  be  lopped  off  as  soon  as  the  depression  was  over. 
If  an  astute  enemy  of  public  housing  wanted  to-  gain  favor 
in  certain  quarters  by  appearing  to  support  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  sure  that  it  would  have  a  short  life 
if  it  had  any,  he  could  hardly  have  hit  upon  a  better  device 
than  this  "charity"  label.  . 

Emphatically,  slum  clearance  and/or  the  provision  of 
low  rent  housing  for  low  income  families  is  not  charity. 
Under  urban  conditions,  a  worker  cannot  cut  down  trees 
and  build  himself  a  house.  He  cannot  control  his  environ- 
ment. He  must  rent  what  is  offered  within  the  limits  of  his 
pay  envelope.  But  he  has  a  right  to  demand  a  wholesome 
home  for  his  rent  money,  just  as  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
pure  food  for  the  money  he  spends  at  the  butcher's  and 
grocer's.  Because  private  enterprise  has  failed  to  provide 
it,  housing  becomes  a  community  responsibility.  It  is -a  pub- 
lic service  like  pure  water,  sewers,  parks,  garbage  collec- 
tion, schools,  libraries,  police  and  fire  protection.  It  is  a 
service  for  public  health,  safety  and  morals,  for  child  wel- 
fare and  child  conservation.  In  the  long  run,  it  will  actually 
result  in  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  not  charity. 

If  the  reasoning  of  the  committee  were  valid,  every 
passenger  on  the  subsidized  New  York  subway  system 
would  be  a  recipient  of  charity,  and  should  feel  humiliated. 

Families  with  incomes  between  $1000  and  $1500 — A 
use  to  which  the  charity  doctrine  is  put  shows  up  with 
startling  clearness  when  it  comes  to  discussing  the  part  of 
the  population  with  family  incomes  between  $1000  and 
$1500,  which  the  Committee  for  Economic  Recovery  wishes 
to  reserve,  in  its  own  words,  as  "a  sort  of  No-Man's-Land 
until  we  have  a  completely  integrated  private  home  build- 
ing industry  as  recommended  by  the  committee  in  previous 
reports."  Just  before,  the  committee  says: 

"Under  our  recommendations  private  enterprise  will 
ultimately  provide,  at  a  profit,  adequate  housing  for  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  as  low  as  $1000  a  year*  ....  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  public  housing  should  be  limited  to  families 
with  incomes  below  this  amount.  The  committee  admits 
that  the  objective  set  for  private  enterprise  has  not  yet  been 
achieved  and  that  it  will  not  be  attained  immediately.  But 
we  contend  that  public  housing  should  at  least  temporarily 
be  limited  to  the  above  income  group.  The  potential  market 
represented  by  families  with  incomes  ranging  between  $1000 
and  $1500  should  be  reserved  to  private  enterprise  until 
such  time  as  it  has  been  proven  that  private  enterprise, 
under  improved  conditions,  can  or  cannot  attain  the  ob- 
jective we  set  for  it.  Surely  these  people  would  rather  wait 
a  little  longer  than  accept,  as  inevitable,  the  necessity  for 
public  charity."  (Italics  mine,  E.  E.  W.) 

The  families  in  this  No-Man's-Land,  according  to  Brook- 

*  No  proof  of  this   is   offered. 
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ings  Institute  figures,  accepted  by  the  committee,  represent 
about  21  percent  of  our  population.  Do  the  committee 
believe  that  6  million  families  will  remain  contentedly  in 
sub-standard  quarters  indefinitely  while  families  of  lower 
incomes  are  being  provided  with  pleasant  modern  homes 
through  public  housing?  Is  that  human  nature? 

The  inevitable  discontent  of  this  large  and  fairly  articu- 
late group  of  voters  might,  it  is  true,  result  in  forcibly  en- 
larging the  field  of  public  housing.  Or  it  might,  with  skill- 
ful propoganda,  result  in  the  abolition  of  public  housing. 

In  trying  to  limit  public  housing  to  families  with  less 
than  $1000  income  the  committee  is  not  only  reserving 
No-Man's-Land  for  the  possible  future  exploitation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  but  is  loading  public  housing  with  handi- 
caps from  which  it  frees  itself.  Private  enterprise,  which 
has  been  building  houses  from  the  dawn  of  history,  is  to 
start  in  an  economic  area  where  it  \nows  it  can  junction 
and  work  its  way  as  slowly  as  it  finds  convenient  toward 
the  increasingly  difficult  task  of  serving  lower  income 
groups.  Public  housing,  on  the  contrary,  with  so  brief  an 
experience  in  this  country,  is  to  start  working  at  its  most 
difficult  point  and  be  legally  restrained  from  experimenting 
with  anything  easier.  If  public  housing  is  restricted  to 
families  with  incomes  below  $1000,  and  if  it  fails  in  its 
first  attempt  to  produce  acceptable  housing  for  such  groups 
at  rents  they  can  pay,  it  will  be  branded  as  a  failure. 

There  are  conclusive  reasons  why  neither  $1000  nor  any 
other  specified  sum  should  be  imposed  as  the  hard  and 
fast  upper  limit  of  tenants'  incomes  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects. There  is  the  geographic  reason,  since  wages,  salaries 
and  cost  of  living  vary  so  widely  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Another  compelling  reason  for  flexibility  lies  in  the 
varying  size  of  families.  A  childless  couple,  with  a  specified 
income,  may  be  able  to  secure  adequate  housing  for  them- 
selves in  the  open  market  where  a  family  with  six  or  eight 
young  children,  having  the  same  dollar  income,  would  be 
forced  into  slum  quarters.  A  third  reason  is  in  the  changes 
which  take  place  from  year  to  year  in  the  cost  of  living  on 
the  one  hand  and  in  wages  and  salaries  on  the  other. 

It  is  one  of  the  good  points  of  the  Wagner-Ellenbogen 
bill  that  it  avoids  all  these  difficulties,  while  assuring  private 
enterprise  better  protection  than  it  could  possibly  receive 
from  any  fixed  sum  limitation,  permitting  it  to  enlarge  its 
reserved  territory  as  fast  as  it  proves  itself  able  to  occupy  it. 

Financial  participation  of  state  and  local  authorities — It  is 

part  of  the  public  housing  program  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Recovery  that  state  and  local  housing  authorities 
should  share  with  the  federal  government  in  providing  the 
rent  subsidy  needed.  Not  a  single  state  or  city  has  the  legis- 
lative power  to  take  such  action  now.  Neither  have  any  of 
them  the  financial  ability.  No  allowance  is  made  for  a  transi- 
tion period  during  which  legislation  could  be  passed  and 
states  and  cities  given  time  to  reach  a  better  financial  posi- 
tion than  at  present.  Tax  exemption,  the  only  way  in  which 
some  of  them  might  contribute  financial  help,  is  definitely 
disapproved.  Federal  demonstration  projects,  which  might 
bridge  the  gap,  are  definitely  disapproved.  Therefore,  the 
beginning  of  action  under  any  federal  legislation  for  pub- 
lic housing,  approved  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Re- 
covery, would  necessarily  be  postponed  for  a  number  of 
years.  Does  that  sound  like  the  suggestion  of  a  friend? 

British  Practice —  We  quote  from  the  Committee's  Report  on 
Public  Housing,  page  6,  "Reasons  for  Rent  Subsidy  as  the 
only  Form  of  Public  Housing  Subsidy": 

"The  committee,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
public  funds  in  providing  public  housing,  advocates  a  rent 
subsidy  in  preference  to  any  other  form. 

'Under  a  practical  rental  subsidy  plan  based  on  the  Eng- 


lish Act  of  1935,  the  re-housed  family  pays  toward  the  eco 
nomic  rent  determined  by  the  local  housing  authority,  th 
amount  which  the  local  welfare  agency  certifies  that  th 
family  can  afford  to  pay.  To  this  amount  is  added  the  fe< 
eral  and  state  rent  subsidies,  each  fixed  in  the  origina 
respective  legislation.  To  the  total  of  these  three,  the  loca 
community,  whose  welfare  agency  selected  the  family,  adc 
the  amount  necessary  to  complete  the  economic  rent  dete 
mined  by  the  local  housing  authority.  The  economic  ren 
should  be  the  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  capital  charge 
and  operating  expenses  of  the  particular  project.  .  .  . 

"No  other  form  of  subsidy  provides  the  advantages  ind 
cated  above  in  connection  with  the  rent  subsidy  plan.  .  . 
This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  England,  where  the  mos 
recent  legislation  adopts  the  rental  subsidy  flan."  (Italic 
mine,  E.  E.  W.) 

Politeness  requires  one  to  assume  that  the  errors  am 
confusion  of  the  statement  are  unintentional.  Yet,  if  unin 
tentional,  it  follows  that  the  authors  of  this  report,  advisinj 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  matters  affecting  th> 
welfare  of  millions  of  American  families,  have  never  rea< 
the  text  of  the  British  Housing  Act  of  1935  (there  is  m 
such  thing  as  an  English  Act)  on  which  they  alleged!; 
base  their  policy! 

1.  No  such  phrase  as  "rental  subsidy"  occurs  in  the  193 
Act,  nor  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  any  other  verbal  formula 

2.  The  Act  of  1935  does  not  supersede,  but  supplement 
the  housing  acts  previously  in  force:  the  Consolidated  Ac 
of   1925   and   the   Slum  Clearance  Act  of   1930.  Its  mail 
purpose  is  to  attack  the  evil  of  overcrowding,  occurring  else 
where  than  in  slums. 

National  subsidies  for  houses  built  by  local  authorities 
except  in  connection  with  slum  clearance,  were  abolishe< 
in  1933,  because  the  fall  in  building  costs  permitted  then 
to  be  built  without  subsidy.  The  1935  Act  restored  thi 
subsidy  for  housing  built  to  abate  overcrowding.  The  sub 
sidy,  as  in  previous  acts,  takes  the  form  of  a  fixed  annua 
grant  per  dwelling  unit  from  the  national  treasury  fo 
forty  years,  being  twice  the  amount  contributed  by  the  loca 
authority.  It  varies  between  one  project  and  another,  but  no 
between  families.  Where  land  and  style  of  building  an 
cheaper,  the  subsidy  is  less  and  for  a  shorter  time. 

3.  No  "local  welfare  agency"  is  mentioned  anywhere  ii 
the  British  Act. 

4.  The  phrases  about  "federal  and  state  rent  subsidies,' 
in  order  to  make  any  sense,  must  be  supposed  to  refer  tr 
the  suggested  plan  for  the  United  States,  rather  than  to  the 
British  legislation  under  discussion.  What  slender  founda 
tion  exists  for  this  widespread  British  rent  subsidy  myth 
is  based  on  the  strictly  local  experiment  being  tried  at  Leeds 
with  variation  in  a  few  other  towns.  They  are  made  pos 
sible,  though  in  no  sense  either  required  or  favored,  by  ; 
short  paragraph  in  the  1935  Housing  Act.  "In  fixing  rent 
the  authority  shall  take  into  consideration  the  rents  ordi 
narily  payable  by  persons  of  the  working  class  in  the  locality 
[so  far,  this  is  the  old  phraseology  of  all   British  housinj 
acts]  but  may  grant  to  any  tenant  such  rebates  from  rent 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  thinl 
fit."  Perhaps  we  should  interpret  the  local  welfare  agenc; 
in  the  same  way  to  be  applied  to  the  United  States.  As  then 
is  nothing  to  mark  a  transition  from  England  to  Americ: 
in  either  case,  one  must  either  attribute  confused  thinking 
to  the  writers  or  see  an  intention  to  confuse  the  thinking 
of  the  reader.  The  final  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  i: 
wholly   contrary   to   fact.  No   British   legislation   has  even 
adopted  a  rental  subsidy  plan. 


"The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands 
of  Esau." 
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Labor  -  Fighting  Word 

Defined  in  terms  of  Men  and  Issues 
BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


F   you   are   a   dentist,   a 
mill  owner,   a  Moham- 
medan,   a   consumer,    a 
itone,  a  foe  of  tobacco,  a 
:nd  of  birds,  it  is  taken  for 
nted  that  you  have  an  in- 

:rest  in  the  organization  and  group  activity  of  those 
:e  minded  with  yourself.  The  law  would  back  you  in 
iisting  the  efforts  of  those  holding  different  views  to 
sak  up  your  professional  society,  your  trade  association, 
our  cooperative,  your  Mosque,  your  chorus,  your  bird 
lub,  or  to  limit  its  activities.  We  are  "a  nation  of  join- 

We  rejoice  in  our  "genius  for  organization." 
nd  yet  the  organization  of  workers  as  workers  re- 
ims  in  this  country  an  "issue,"  around  which  seethe 
tion,  argument,  misunderstanding,  and  resentment, 
ablished  by  law  for  a  hundred  years,  the  right  of 
to  organize  has  been  hampered  and  curtailed  by 
he  freedom  of  the  employer  to  break  up  a  union  if  he 
iuld.  In  recent  months,  this  issue  has  been  headline 
:ws.  Within  the  unions  themselves,  a  fundamental  and 
ong  debated  difference  of  opinion  threatens  a  permanent 
plit  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Equally  dra- 
latic  is  the  renewed  attempt  by  the  government,  first 
1  under  NIRA,  later  under  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
\ct  to  establish  the  right  of  workers  to  "bargain  collect- 
ively through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,"  and 
I  he  militant  resistance  of  employers  to  a  mass  effort  to 
organize  the  steel  workers  in  independent  labor  unions 

tor  this  purpose.  It  was  this  issue  that  deadlocked  Presi- 
lent  Wilson's  Industrial  Conference  in  1919.  The  em- 
jloyers  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  employes'  right 
to  bargain  collectively,  but  they  would  not  agree  to  the 
representatives  of  their  own 
:hoosing.  Today  this  is  a 
national  area  of  increasing 
tensions.  Most  of  the  issues 
involved  will  almost  cer- 
tainly burst  out  of  commit- 
:ee  rooms  onto  the  floor  of 
the  AF  of  L  convention  in 
Tampa  in  November,  and 
into  the  morning's  paper. 
Far  too  many  Americans 
have  had  little  first-hand 
contact  with  the  labor 
movement.  Our  views  are 
apt  to  be  shaped  by  what 
happened  in  "my  hus- 
band's plant"  during  a 
strike,  the  situation  in  our 
apartment  house  when  the 
service  employes  walked 
out,  the  experience  of  an 
acquaintance  who  had  to 


Why  did  the  AF  of  L  last  month  suspend  ten 
national  unions — nearly  half  its  total  member- 
ship? What  lies  behind  the  new  labor  drives 
for  mass  organization  and  political  power? 


i 

: 


THE  TRADE  UNION  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  AF  of  L 
WHEREAS,  A  struggle  is  going  on  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world  between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  of 
all  countries,  a  struggle  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer, 
which  grows  in  intensity  from  year  to  year,  and  will  work 
disastrous  results  to  the  toiling  millions  if  they  are  not  com- 
bined for  mutual  protection  and  benefit. 

It,  therefore,  behooves  the  representatives  of  the  Trade  and 
Labor  Unions  of  America,  in  Convention  assembled,  to  adopt 
such  measures  and  disseminate  such  principles  among  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  our  country  as  will  permanently 
unite  them  to  secure  the  recognition  of  rights  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled. 

We,  therefore,  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  formation 
of  a  thorough  Federation,  embracing  every  Trade  and  Labor 
Organization  in  America,  organized  under  the  Trade  Union 
system.  (Preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  AF  of  L 


"get  a  card"  before  he  could 
get  a  job,  the  expose  of  a  la- 
bor racket.  It  seems  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  look  at 
the  present  labor  scene  in 
more  general  terms.  What 
do  the  unions  want?  How  are  they  organized?  How  do 
they  function?  What  is  the  background  and  the  meaning 
of  the  split  between  the  unions  which  back  John  L. 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  those  in  agree- 
ment with  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor?  What  kind  of  leadership  has  the 
labor  movement  developed?  These  are  broad  questions. 
Obviously  a  single  magazine  article  cannot  offer  detailed 
response  to  any  one  of  them.  But  perhaps  even  a  sketchy 
summary  will  help  give  perspective  to  headlines  and 
front  page  reports  of  the  current  event. 

BROADLY  speaking,  a  wage  earner  faces  three  prob- 
lems. First  he  must  find  a  job — a  place  for  himself 
in  the  productive  process — under  reasonable  standards  of 
health  and  safety.  Second,  he  must  get  for  himself  a  de- 
cent share  of  the  wealth  he  helps  produce,  in  relation  to 
his  skill  and  effort,  community  standards  and  the  cost 
of  living.  And  his  third  problem  is  to  help  shape  his 
environment  so  that  satisfactory  solution  of  the  first  two 
becomes  possible.  In  trying  to  solve  these  complex  prob- 
lems, the  American  wage  earner  has  found  ranged 
against  him  well  organized  employers,  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  law  making  and  law  enforcement,  with 
precedents  antedating  corporate  organization,  and  a 
body  of  public  opinion  steeped  in  old  philosophies  of 
natural  rights  and  laissez-faire.  His  method  has  been  to 

try  to  build  up  indepen- 
dent organizations  based 
on  group  consciousness  and 
collective  action. 

In  the  United  States,  as 
in  every  industrial  country, 
workers'  organizations 
have  gradually  assumed  the 
stature  of  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  labor.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor 
has  differed  from  the  chief 
labor  bodies  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  nation's 
wage  earners  it  has  en- 
rolled, in  its  non-partisan 
political  policy,  and  in  the 
continued  prejudice  and 
mistrust  manifested  toward 
it  by  employers  and  the 
public.  At  its  peak,  just  be- 
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fore  the  open  shop  drive  of  1920-21,  dues  were  paid  for 
4,078,740  members.  This  total  represented  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  country's  industrial  wage  earners.  The  chief 
losses  in  AF  of  L  membership  which  brought  the  dues 
paying  number  down  to  2,126,796  in  1933  came,  not  dur- 
ing the  depression  but  during  the  years  of  prosperity. 
The  largest  drop— 29  percent— was  in  1925.  In  the  1920- 
30  decade  American  business  almost  convinced  the 
American  worker  that  he  could  count  on  his  employer  to 
take  care  of  him.  It  was  the  period  of  the  great  "welfare 
offensive,"  when  the  philosophy  of  labor-management 
cooperation  was  expounded  by  enlightened  employers 
and  by  many  labor  leaders  as  well. 

The  1930-36  experience  changed  all  this.  What  hap- 
pened to  them  under  the  depression  convinced  thousands 
of  workers  that  they  could  more  safely  depend  on  their 
own  united  strength  than  on  the  cooperation  and  the 
welfare  programs  of  their  employers.  Wage  rates  were 
demoralized  not  only  in  small  shops,  but  also  in  the  great 
mass  production  industries  which  had  successfully  re- 
sisted all  efforts  to  organize  their  workers.  In  steel  and 
automobile  plants,  for  example,  notices  that  "we  regret 
that  we  have  to  cut  wages  20  percent"  or  "10  percent" 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  There  was  no  appeal  from 
them.  Living  standards  slumped  and  relief  loads  mount- 
ed in  the  steel  and  auto  towns. 

Railroads  were  not  less  stricken  by  the  depression,  but 
the  railway  workers  are  one  of  the  best  organized  and 
best  led  labor  groups  in  the  country,  and  they  have  the 
shelter  of  effective  federal  legislation.  Management  pro- 
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posed  a  single  15  percent  wage  cut,  and  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  lasted  nine  months,  the  original  demand  was 
reduced  to  10  percent.  Here,  as  generally  in  business  and 
industry,  the  workers  stood  ready  to  accept  lower  wages 
if  it  meant  spreading  the  work  to  employ  idle  men.  But 
again  and  again  labor  stood  by,  helpless,  and  saw  wages 
cut  to  provide  a  dole  for  idle  capital.  [See  Survey  Graph- 
ic, March  1931,  page  596.]  The  resulting  resentment,  and 
the  evidence  that  even  in  a  depression,  organization  gives 
a  measure  of  protection,  renewed  labor's  interest  in  unioni- 
zation. This  interest  became  active  when  NRA  required 
that,  in  return  for  a  relaxation  of  the  anti-trust  law,  man- 
agement must  recognize  an  obligation  to  respect  the  right 
of  labor  to  form  unions,  and  to  do  business  with  them. 
The  sudden  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  many  employers 
for  employe  representation  plans  showed  their  awareness 
of  labor's  wish  to  organize,  their  determination  to  divert 
the  enthusiasm  from  outside  unions  to  company  unions 
of  their  own  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 

'  I  ^HE  adverse  court  decisions  on  NRA  and  the  Guffey 
JL  Coal  Act,  the  litigation  hampering  the  enforcement 
of  the  Wagner  Act  have  shown  labor  that  it  cannot  rely 
alone  on  government  protection.  Hence  the  drive  foi 
collective  strength.  The  issue  therefore  becomes  not  alone 
labor's  right  to  organize,  but  the  form  unionization  shall 
take.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  August  1936,  page  453.] 

Let  us  look  back  over  some  of  the  experience  of  Ameri- 
can workers  with  labor  organization.  The  predecessor  oi 
the  AF  of  L  as  a  national  labor  association  was  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  socialistic  in  sentiment,  Utopian 
in  goal,  which  flourished  briefly  in  the  seventies  and  eight- 
ies. It  preached  and  also  practised  the  organization  oi 
skilled  and  unskilled  in  one  body  on  the  principle  thai 
"every  man  is  a  worker,"  and  "an  injury  to  one  is  an  in- 
jury to  all."  Its  wage  earning  membership  diluted  by 
farmers,  shopkeepers  and  small  employers,  the  Knights 
were  pulled  apart  by  diversity  of  interests  and  by  theii 
ineffectiveness  in  bargaining.  As  the  Order  disintegrated 
craft  unions  gained  in  strength  and  prestige.  To  highly 
skilled  groups  of  craftsmen,  many  of  them  trained  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  trade  unionism  abroad,  the: 
somewhat  sentimental  attitude  of  the  Knights  was  all 
poppycock.  They  formed  themselves  in  craft  or  trade 
units,  and  carried  out  skilled  negotiations  with  their  em- 
ployers, backed  by  strikes  when  necessary. 

There  have  been  fundamental  changes  in  industry 
since  the  pattern  of  craft  unionism  took  shape  in  this 
country.  In  response  to  American  industry's  demand  foi 
"cheap  labor,"  came  wave  after  wave  of  European  anc 
Mexican  immigration,  and  the  great  shifts  in  Negro  pop- 
ulation from  the  rural  South  to  industrial  centers.  Power 
development  and  mass  production  methods,  with  the 
mushroom  growth  of  new  industries,  revolutionized  pro- 
duction in  many  fields,  freed  the  employer  from  depen- 
dence on  tight  groups  of  the  highly  skilled,  brought  intc 
industry  millions  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
The  craft  unions  were  put  on  the  defensive  in  trying  tc 
save  their  members  from  being  overwhelmed  by  thfi 
flood  of  the  unskilled.  More  and  more,  therefore,  union 
policy  centered  on  the  problems  of  the  skilled,  rathei 
than  on  the  common  interests  of  all  labor.  Here  is  a  clutt 
to  the  failure  of  the  federation  in  the  mass  production  in- 
dustries, and  to  the  present  ferment  in  the  unions. 
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Much  misunderstanding  of  labor  unionism  in  this  couri- 
y  is  rooted  in  misunderstanding  of  the  structure  and 

.ctions  of  the  AF  of  L.  [See  chart,  page  560.]  The 

eration  is  not  a  national  organization,  responsible  for 
s  various  subdivisions.  It  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  vol- 
ntary  association  of  independent,  self-governing  bodies, 
ach  craft  reserves  to  itself  its  "sovereign  rights."  The 
orst  the  AF  of  L  can  do,  in  case  of  an  irreconcilable 
ifference  of  opinion,  is  to  expel  the  recalcitrant  organiza- 
on.  In  the  past,  the  federation  has  been  slow  to  try  to 
:.-voke  the  charter  of  a  union  with  large  membership, 
use  it  meant  loss  of  revenue  and  also  because  of  the 
her  of  votes  the  large  organizations  have  in  the  con- 

ition.  The  national  unions  (they  are  called  "interna- 
onal"  when  they  also  have  members  in  Canada)  are 
ic  most  impressive  voices  in  the  AF  of  L.  Organized 
igidly  on  craft  or  trade  lines,  (the  few  exceptions  in- 
ude  the  miners  and  the  brewers)  the  jurisdiction  of 
ich  is  in  theory  laid  down  in  its  charter.  In  practice, 
irisdictions  cannot  be  clearly  and  finally  determined, 
nd  no  effort  to  define  them  was  at  first  made.  This, 
long  with  technological  change,  has  led  to  bitter  juris- 
ictional  disputes. 

The  final  authority  of  the  AF  of  L  is  its  annual  con- 
ention,  where  reports  on  the  year's  activities  are  heard, 
nd  questions  of  policy  and  procedure  are  threshed  out. 
Setween  conventions,  the  AF  of  L  acts  through  its  execu- 
ve  council,  which  has  broad  discretionary  powers.  To 
urn  through  the  proceedings  of  one  year's 
onvention  is  to  find  many  matters  referred 

the  council  for  study,  action  or  report  of 
vhich  no  mention  is  made  in  succeeding 
ouncil  reports  or  convention  proceedings. 

T^HE  essential  weakness  of  the  AF  of  L 
JL  is  shown  in  its  inability  to  avoid,  or  to 
ulve,  jurisdictional  quarrels  among  its 
icmbers.  At  a  meeting  of  a  local,  or  at  a 
mion  convention,  an  outsider  is  startled  by 
ae  number  and  bitterness  of  these  disputes, 
he  amount  of  money  and  energy  poured  into 
hem.  Thus  when  the  question  of  organizing 
lie  automobile  workers  was  under  discussion 
t  the  San  Francisco  convention  in  1934,  the 
iveliest  arguments  swung  around  the  anxiety 
f  William  Hutcheson,  president  of  the  Car- 
*nters  Union,  lest  the  maintenance  men  in 
he  mass  production  plants,  most  of  them 
ilding  trades  artisans,  be  included  in  the 
iew  organization;  and  the  fear  of  Arthur  O. 
harton  of  the  Machinists  that  repair  men 
nd  garage  men  in  the  automobile  industry 
would  be  taken  out  from  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  organization. 

In  many  industrial  areas,  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes have  strengthened  the  hands  of  employ- 
ers opposed  to  the  organization  of  their  work- 
ers. Real  or  fancied  efforts  by  one  local  to 
"steal"  members  which  another  claims  lead  to 
dissension  and  quarreling,  sometimes  intensi- 
fied by  personal  friction  among  the  officials  of 
the  several  union  groups.  How  this  works 
out  in  practice  was  described  at  the  1935  con- 
vention by  Philip  Murray  of  the  UMW, 
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today  at  the  head  of  the  CIO  organizing  campaign  in 
steel,  then  arguing  for  a  shift  in  AF  of  L  policy  to  indus- 
trial unionism.  At  the  Aliquippa  steel  plant  of  Jones  and 
Laughlin,  eighteen  months  before,  in  the  trough  of  the 
depression,  he  stated,  wages  ran  as  low  as  25  cents  and 
19  cents  an  hour,  with  a  twelve-hour  day.  Almost 


even 


spontaneously  6500  of  the  8000  workers  "joined  up"  and 
petitioned  the  AF  of  L  for  a  charter.  Then,  said  Murray, 
the  agents  of  the  craft  organizations  stepped  in  and 
"Now  they  [the  Aliquippa  workers]  have  no  industrial 
union,  they  have  no  craft  union,  they  have  nothing." 

This  boundary  warfare  explains  in  part  the  failure  of 
AF  of  L  unions  to  enroll  a  larger  percentage  of  the  wage 
earners  in  this  country,  or  to  unite  under  one  leadership 
all  the  organized  workers.  Of  the  unions  which  have 
failed  to  affiliate  most  important,  perhaps,  are  the  power- 
ful Railroad  Brotherhoods.  It  is  only  in  the  last  three 
years  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Clothing 
Workers,  which  Sidney  Hillman  heads,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  federation.  But  these  organized  outsiders  are 
small  in  numbers  compared  with  the  great  army  of  the 
unorganized  which  have  not  been  brought  into  any 
union. 

Some  of  these  are  highly  skilled  groups.  Typical  of 
them,  perhaps,  is  a  lineman  who,  unimpressed  by  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company's  employe  representa- 
tion plan,  was  also  frankly  skeptical  of  the  unions:  "La- 
bor unions  were  a  good  thing  at  first,"  he  said.  "They 
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Fitzpatrick    in    the    St.    Louis   Post    Dispatch 

A  House  Divided  Against  Itself 

kind  of  put  a  crimp  in  some  of  these  chisellers  that  were 
reaming  the  poor  workers.  The  trouble  is  the  unions  had 
to  grow  to  be  effective  and  when  they  got  big  they  had 
power  enough  to  attract  the  grafters.  And  don't  you 
worry  those  fellows  aren't  working  for  love,  they're  pot- 
ting away  plenty." 

'""T'HE  belief  that  union  dues  and  salaries  are  high  is 
J_  widespread.  The  salary  of  the  president  of  the  AF  of 
L  is  $12,500.  His  traveling  expenses  in  1935  amounted  to 
$7048.46  more.  That  can  be  made  to  seem  large  by  using 
as  yardstick  the  income  of  a  rank  and  file  member  of 
Mr.  Green's  union,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica; it  is  meager  contrasted  with  the  salaries  of  executives 
in  other  fields  who  carry  comparable  responsibility.  And 
it  is  most  frequently  the  head  of  a  great  corporation, 
with  salary  and  bonus  running  to  six  figures  rather  than 
a  five-dollar-a-day  miner  who  criticizes  the  "high  pay" 
of  union  officials.  Some  national  and  international  unions 
pay  their  officers  much  higher  salaries  than  does  the 
AF  of  L.  The  sources  of  AF  of  L  revenue  are:  a  per  cap- 
ita tax  of  one  cent  a  month  for  each  member  of  national 
and  international  unions;  35  cents  per  member  per 
month  for  directly  affiliated  locals,  including  federal  la- 
bor unions,  of  which  \2l/2  cents  is  set  aside  for  use  in 
strikes  or  lockouts.  In  addition,  headquarters  receives  25 
percent  of  each  initiation  fee  paid  to  a  local,  "in  no  case 
less  than  one  dollar";  and  annual  dues  from  central  and 
state  bodies,  ten  dollars  per  year.  The  financial  report  to 
the  last  convention  shows  a  balance  from  1934  of  $565,- 
706.30,  and  receipts  for  1935  of  $1,032,475.31.  Nearly  half 
the  year's  income  (44  percent)  was  raised  by  the  per 
capita  tax.  The  next  largest  item  was  the  Federationist 
income  (27  percent).  The  defense  fund  for  local  and  fed- 
eral unions  represented  16  percent  of  the  year's  receipts, 
and  initiation  fees  7.5  percent.  Total  expenditures  for  the 
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year  were  $975,227.14.  The  largest  items  of  expense  wet 
organizers'  salaries  and  organizing  expenses  (34  pel 
cent);  office  salaries  (19  percent);  printing  and  publish 
ing  the  Federationist  (15  percent);  strike  and  lockou 
benefits  (4.6  percent). 


A  FFILIATED  national  unions  have  complete  contrc 
./A.  over  their  own  finances  and  practices  vary  fror 
union  to  union,  from  community  to  community.  InitU 
tion  fees  of  from  five  to  ten  dollars  seem  to  be  genera 
and  dues  of  50  cents  a  week  or  two  dollars  a  montl 
divided  among  local,  state  and  national  activities.  Ther 
are  conspicuous  exceptions,  particularly  in  the  buildin 
trades,  of  unions  which  demand  several  hundred  dollar! 
even  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  for  membership. 

But  while  prohibitive  initiation  fees  may  be  detei 
mined  by  legitimate  union  policy,  to  keep  workers  out  0 
a  glutted  labor  market,  they  may  also  be  one  aspec 
(though  a  relatively  minor  one)  of  "industrial  rackel 
eering" — the  control  of  unions  by  underworld  force 
which  manipulate  them  to  prey  on  workers  and  on  th 
business  enterprises  of  the  community.  It  is  understooi 
that  Special  Prosecutor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  appointed 
year  ago  to  investigate  New  York  City  rackets,  has  ex 
tensively  studied  industrial  racketeering  and  that  his  nex 
arrests  and  trials  will  be  in  this  field.  The  AF  of  L  is  full 
aware  that  "racket  unions,"  using  methods  of  violence 
terrorism,  bribery,  political  corruption,  extort  millions  a 
dollars  annually  from  business,  industry,  labor  and  th 
public.  Union  leaders  also  realize  that  "racket  unions 
undermine  the  work  of  the  legitimate  unions,  anc 
intensify  public  antagonism  toward  labor  organization 
Yet  neither  the  AF  of  L  nor  its  affiliates  have  made 
vigorous  attack  on  the  problem.  One  convention  afte. 
another  has  passed  resolutions  "reiterating  the  position' 
of  the  AF  of  L  "against  racketeering."  Last  year  a  special 
committee,  headed  by  Vice-president  Matthew  Woll,  wa 
directed  to  report  on  the  use  of  unions  "for  an  illega 
private  profit  through  bribery,  shakedown  of  employ* 
ers,  embezzlement  of  union  funds  or  similar  crimina 
activity."  The  committee  endorsed  the  Dewey  investiga 
tion,  and  the  Atlantic  City  convention  last  October  votec 
"to  initiate  a  determined  campaign  to  eradicate  ever) 
sign  of  racketeering,  corruption  and  gangsterism  in  the 
labor  movement."  There,  so  far  as  the  AF  of  L  is  con 
cerned,  the  matter  has  apparently  rested. 

Quite  as  ugly  as  the  story  which  may  be  unfolded  by 
the  Dewey  investigation  is  the  story  of  industrial  espion 
age.  Again  and  again  in  the  Senate  munitions  investiga- 
tion a  year  ago,  there  came  to  light  the  record  of  wea- 
pons, ammunition  and  tear  gas  sold  to  agencies  employed 
by  industrialists  to  "combat  unionism."  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  there  has  been 
much  testimony  both  by  workers  and  employers  as  to 
the  use  of  labor  spies,  paid  to  worm  their  way  into  the 
confidence  of  employes,  to  join  unions,  to  spot  potential 
leaders  and  to  make  reports  on  the  basis  of  which 
"trouble  makers"  can  be  "weeded  out"  and  union  activ- 
ity "nipped  in  the  bud."  [See  Survey  Graphic,  April  1936, 
page  220.]  A  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
education  and  labor,  was  appointed  last  spring  with 
Senator  LaFollette  as  chairman  to  investigate  industrial 
espionage.  As  this  is  written,  hearings  are  being  resumed 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  committee  is  instituting  pro- 
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ings  against  six  officials  of  the  Railway  Audit  and 
;pection  Co.,  who  defied  its  subpoena.  Railway  Audit 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  of  the  agencies 
ired  by  certain  employers  as  mercenaries  in  their  anti- 
ion  rights.  Its  officials  refused  to  appear  before  the 
imittee  at  an  August  hearing,  and  the  contents  of 
company's  wastebaskets,  committee  investigators  tes- 
;ed,  indicated  that  records  subpoenaed  by  the  commit- 

had  been  destroyed. 
The  "spy  system"  dramatizes  the  extremes  to  which 
iployers  may  go  in  their  resistance  to  independent  la- 
organization.    Experience    under   NRA    intensified 
>r's  distrust  of  company  dominated  employe  repre- 
sentation plans.  Further,  it  reinforced  the  need  for  ef- 
;ctive   labor   organization,    which    would    include   the 
orkers  in  mass  production  industry.  Even  under  the 
RA  impetus,  however,  the  AF  of  L  did  not  succeed  in 
tnionizing  these  great  groups  of  the  unskilled  and  the 
icmi-skilled.  Within  the  federation  itself  there  has  been 
growing  conviction  that  craft  unionism  is  a  handicap 
attempting  to  solve  this  vast  organization  problem. 

HE  question  of  "vertical  unions"  in  the  big  mass  pro- 
duction industries  was  debated  at  the  San  Francisco 
convention  in  1934.  The  convention  adopted  what  many 
lose  students  of  labor  problems  regarded  as  a  logical 
policy  for  the  AF  of  L  to  pursue,  to  retain  in  the  mass 
production  industries  the  existing  craft  unions  for  work- 
ers off  the  line  of  production,  but  to  organize  in  indus- 
trial unions  the  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  men 
and  women  directly  engaged  in  making  autos,  tires, 
steel  or  aluminum.  If  the  council  had  been  able  to  ex- 
periment courageously  under  this  mandate,  issuing  in- 
dustrial charters  without  hedging  on  petty  jurisdictional 
issues,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  industrial  vs.  craft  con- 
troversy would  have  developed  as  it  has.  The  failure  of 
the  council  to  test  out  the  San  Francisco  scheme  led  both 
groups  to  take  extreme  positions  in  the  next  convention. 
At  Atlantic  City  last  October,  twenty-two  resolutions  on 
industrial  unionism  were  presented,  nine  calling  for 
industrial  charters  for  specific  industries,  thirteen  for  the 
industrial  form  of  organization  throughout  the  federa- 
tion instead  of  the  present  craft  union  structure.  The 
"old  guard,"  with  John  P.  Frey,  head  of  the  Metal  Trades 
department,  as  chief  spokesman,  urged,  often  with  deep 
emotion,  that  the  delegates  uphold  the  constitution  and 
traditions  of  the  AF  of  L.  The  industrial  unionists,  led 
by  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  ham- 
mered on  the  changes  in  industry  since  the  craft  unions 
were  shaped  and  on  the  failure  of  union  membership  to 
keep  pace  with  industrial  growth.  At  one  stage  feeling 
ran  so  high  that  the  debate  turned  into  a  fist  fight.  But 
in  spite  of  strong  industrial  union  sentiment,  the  dele- 
gates were  not  prepared  for  the  radical  change  in  policy 
proposed  by  the  minority  report  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee: "It  [the  AF  of  L]  must  recognize  the  right  of 
those  [mass  production]  workers  to  organize  into  in- 
dustrial unions  and  be  granted  unrestricted  charters 
which  guarantee  the  right  to  accept  into  membership  all 
workers  employed  in  the  industry  or  establishment  with- 
out fear  of  being  compelled  to  destroy  their  unity  of  ac- 
tion through  recognition  of  the  jurisdictional  claims  made 
by  national  or  international  unions."  The  vote  went 
against  the  Lewis  group,  nearly  three  to  two. 


Kirby  in  the  N.   Y.   Win-Id  Telegram 
Which  Road? 

A  fortnight  later,  the  formation  of  a  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organization  was  announced,  with  John  L. 
Lewis  as  its  chairman  and  a  membership  made  up  of 
the  heads  of  eight  national  unions.  Today,  thirteen 
unions  are  represented  on  the  CIO  —  their  combined 
membership  making  up  about  40  percent  of  the  AF  of 
L  dues  paying  strength.  Said  Mr.  Lewis: 

It  is  our  purpose  to  encourage  the  formation  of  industrial 
unions  equal  in  economic  strength  to  management  in  the 
steel,  auto,  rubber,  glass,  textile  and  all  other  basic  indus- 
tries. We  have  no  objection  to  craft  unions  which  are  estab- 
lished and  successfully  functioning.  We  do  not  believe  any 
craft  union,  however,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  AF  of  L, 
should  be  permitted  to  interfere  through  paper  jurisdictional 
claims  or  otherwise  with  the  organization  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  wage  and  salary  workers  in  our  basic 
manufacturing  and  mining  industries. 

The  personality  of  John  L.  Lewis  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  swiftly  changing  labor  scene.  He  came  up  through 
the  ranks  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  one  of  the  few 
industrial  unions  in  this  country.  It  has  jurisdiction  not 
only  over  the  men  who  pick  coal,  but  over  all  workers 
employed  "in  and  around  the  mines."  Even  steel  com- 
panies which  have  fought  unionization  in  their  plants 
negotiate  wage  contracts  with  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
covering  their  employes  in  "captive  mines."  As  head  of 
the  UMW  Lewis  saw  his  organization  keep  pace  with 
the  overexpansion  in  coal  during  the  War  years,  and 
then  disintegrate  under  post-War  deflation  and  the 
growing  competition  of  other  fuels.  His  skillful  and 
often  ruthless  strategy  won  strikes  and  maintained  wage 
rates,  even  while  the  union,  like  the  industry,  was  falling 
to  pieces.  There  were  spirited  efforts  to  form  insurgent 
unions  of  miners.  He  broke  every  attempt  to  challenge 
his  leadership.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Lewis'  quality  that  three 
of  those  old  rebels—  (Continued  on  page  583) 
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Photographs  from  All  the  Children,  37th  Annual   Report  of  the   Superintendent  of  Schools,   New   York  City 


All  Children  Should  Pass 


BY  SAMUEL  TENENBAUM 


EVERY  child  should  be 
promoted  at  the  end 
of  every  school  year. 
Children,  like  adults,  differ 
in  intellectual  capacity,  in 
the  mental,  physical  and 
emotional  habits  that  make  up  personality.  Therefore, 
it  is  futile  to  expect  uniform  progress.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  sound  reason  for  subjecting  any  child  to  the  humili- 
ation of  school  "failure,"  or  the  public  schools  to  the 
financial  and  administrative  burden  of  teaching  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  what  they  have  already 
been  taught,  even  though  they  have  failed  to  learn  it. 
This  is  the  core  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Stephen  F.  Bayne, 
associate  superintendent  in  charge  of  elementary  schools 
in  New  York  City's  vast  public  school  system.  Its  rec- 
ommendations, if  carried  out,  would  bridge  the  hiatus 
between  the  practices  of  education  and  the  new  findings 
in  psychology,  mental  hygiene,  and  sociology;  free  the 
child  from  the  stigma  of  failure;  and  cut  down  crime, 
especially  juvenile  delinquency.  All  this  would  flow  from 
realizing  the  main  objective  of  the  report:  to  help  cre- 
ate a  school  environment  which  would  nurture  happier, 
more  socially  minded,  and  mentally  healthier  children. 

The  school  is  conceived  by  the  report  as  working  with 
parents  and  with  all  community  agencies:  libraries,  mu- 
seums, police  and  fire  departments,  parks,  playgrounds, 
industry,  business,  clinics,  welfare  offices.  Cooperating 
with  the  teacher  would  be  guidance  and  home  visiting 
teachers,  medical,  psychiatric  and  psychological  associ- 
ates, and  recreational  assistants.  The  standard  tests,  the 
report  holds,  should  be  used  not  to  judge  the  child  or 
the  teacher— hitherto  their  main  function — but  to  dis- 
cover the  child's  abilities  and  limitations,  in  order  that  a 
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Don't  discourage  the  dumb,  is  the  plea  of  this 
classroom  teacher,  who  challenges  the  schools 
to  offer  something  better  than  outworn  stand- 
ards, boredom  and  Failure  to  "the  average  child" 


program  could  be  so  planneo 
as  to  give  him  a  real  chancf 
of  success. 

Of  course,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Bayne  Repor 
are  not  new.  They  have  been* 

advocated  by  progressive  educators — especially  those  in^ 
fluenced  by  John  Dewey — and  by  mental  hygienists,  psy- 
chologists, sociologists  and  social  workers.  But  when  Dr. 
Dewey  published  his  theories  and  established  his  experi- 
mental school  he  was  a  university  professor.  When,  how- 
ever, a  conservative,  politically  affiliated  school  system 
puts  out  such  a  report  by  a  committee  of  its  own,  that  is' 
educational  news  of  the  first  importance. 

Fully  to  understand  the  significance  of  this  report,  one 
must  know  the  conditions — warping  and  twisting  chil- 
dren's personalities,  souring  teachers'  lives — prevailing  in 
the  school  system  of  New  York  City,  which  is  probably 
not  better  or  worse  in  this  respect,  than  most  school  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States. 

As  a  classroom  teacher  in  the  New  York  schools  I  have 
observed  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  professional 
schoolman,  there  lies  a  love  of  regimentation — (take 
hands  children,  step,  step,  step) — and  a  respect  for  mean- 
ingless facts — (Where  does  the  Kennebec  River  rise? 
You  do  not  know?  Stupid!) — rather  than  any  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  child  or  knowledge  of  him.  Here  is 
the  sort  of  talk  educators  are  familiar  with: 

Supervisors  should  realize  that  there  is  a  time  to  drill  and 
a  time  to  develop,  a  time  to  insist  upon  accuracy  and  a  time 
to  insist  upon  appreciation,  a  time  to  emphasize  feeling,  a 
time  to  require  implicit  obedience  to  commands  and  to  de- 
velop habits  of  conduct  and  time  to  allow  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  to  develop  self-control  and  self-expression.  (From 
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the  28th  annual  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  Wil- 
liam O'Shea.) 

The  Bayne  Report  says: 

In  the  past,  we  [The  New  York  City  school  system]  have 
probably  stressed  too  much  acquisition  of  information  and 
skill.  These  are  important,  but  there  are  other  objectives;  for 
example,  physical  health,  the  understanding  and  practice 
of  wholesome  social  relationships,  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  desirable  individual  aptitudes,  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  critical  thinking,  an  appreciation  of  and  interest  in 
worthwhile  activities,  training  for  leisure,  and  development 
of  normal  mental  health.  The  relative  importance  of  these 
objectives  should  be  considered  for  the  system  as  a  whole, 
so  that  they  may  be  emphasized  to  the  right  degree  of  each 
level  of  the  school  system. 

Hence  the  opposition  the  report  has  stirred:  "More 
progressive  nonsense,"  "unworkable,"  "foolish,"  and  in 
some  respects,  "insane."  Further,  the  schoolma'am,  male 
and  female,  declares  that  "standards  must  be  main- 
tained" if  we  want  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  But  are  they  maintained  under  our  pres- 
ent system?  Does,  say,  a  7  A  child  know  what  a  7  A  child 
is  supposed  to  know,  according  to  the  curriculum?  Can 
a  4B  child  do  4B  work?  In  other  words,  do  our  present 
standards  mean  anything? 

As  one  who  has  taught  in  many  schools  and  knows 
many  teachers  who  have  taught  in  many  other  schools, 
I  am  sure  that  grades  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  level 
of  knowledge  of  any  given  child.  Yet  the  fact  that  a 
child  does  not  know  what  he  is  supposed  to  know  can 
do  incalculable  harm.  There  are  children  in  the  8B  grade 
of  New  York  City  who  are  practically  illiterate,  who  have 
mastered  none  of  the  techniques  required  by  curricular 
standards  of  a  fourth  grade  child.  There  are  also  chil- 
dren in  the  sixth  grade  who  tower  head  and  shoulders 
in  all  academic  skills  over  the  average  highschool  stu- 
dent. This  is  common  knowledge  among  teachers  and 
objective  tests  prove  it.  The  only  educators  still  ignorant 
of  this  are  administrators  who  are  often  unaware  of  ac- 
tual classroom  conditions. 

RECENTLY  I  talked  with  a  very  conscientious,  but 
indignant,  district  superintendent.  He  was  examin- 
ing the  results  of  a  standardized  reading  test,  adminis- 
tered to  all  6B  classes  in  about  a  dozen  schools  in  his  dis- 
trict. The  results  showed  that  reading  ability  in  the  same 
grade  ranged  from  second  grade  to  adult  level. 

"How,"  he  exclaimed,  "can  a  child  do  sixth  grade  work 
when  he  can  scarcely  read  a  second  reader?  What  kind 
of  teaching  has  he  had?" 

"But  you  also  find,"  I  pointed  out,  "sixth  graders  who 
read  as  well  as  grown-ups.  If  teachers  are  responsible  for 
the  backward  child,  by  the  same  logic  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  bright  ones.  Isn't  it  queer  how  astonishingly 
successful  they  are  in  some  instances,  and  what  colossal 
failures  in  others?" 

But  if  truth  be  told  the  teacher  deserves  neither  blame 
for  the  retarded  pupil  nor  praise  for  the  advanced  one. 

We  humans  are  not  alike  in  height,  good  looks, 
weight,  chest  measurements,  head  girth,  nervous  stabil- 
ity, mental  balance,  intelligence,  or  in  any  trait  which  can 
now  be  measured  or  estimated.  The  psychologists  have 


shown  us  that  if  you  average  the  intelligence  of  all  peo- 
ple, bright  and  dull,  you  will  get  a  norm  of  100  Intelli- 
gence Quotient  or  I.Q.,  a  way  of  expressing  the  relation- 
ship between  chronological  age  and  mental  development. 
But  with  the  statistical  norm  100,  the  range  is  from  less 
than  20  I.Q.  to  over  200  I.Q. 

"The  variation  in  ability,"  says  Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  for- 
merly of  Harvard,  "is  so  great  that  the  children  of  any 
given  age  are  spread  over  about  nine  years  of  maturity. 
For  example,  children  ten  years  old  range  in  ability  all 
the  way  from  14-year-olds  to  six-year-olds  or  less.  .  .  . 
This  enormous  range  of  ability  and  the  resulting  overlap- 
ping of  successive  grades,  is  probably  the  most  important 
fact  discovered  with  reference  to  education  in  the  last 
decade." 

Yet,  knowing  the  tremendous  ranges  of  intellectual 
capacity,  our  school  system  lumps  the  Einsteins  and  the 
"dull-normals"  together,  giving  them  the  same  prepara- 
tion for  life  and  work. 

THE  education  to  which  public  school  children  in 
New  York  City  are  exposed  was  intended  for  yes- 
terday's gentlemen  of  leisure:  it  emphasizes  book  learn- 
ing. There  is  no  doing  in  it,  no  making,  no  working. 
Experiments  with  other  types  of  education— manual  or 
artistic — within  the  system  are  very  limited  in  the  num- 
bers they  reach,  and  are  not  integrated  with  the  curricu- 
lum. In  the  main,  what  the  public  schools  offer  is  an 
education  directed  toward  the  university  and  the  pro- 
fessions. 

But,  you  say,  not  all  children  should  or  do  go  to  col- 
lege. Also,  you  may  add,  education  to  "adorn"  gentle- 
men of  leisure  is  out  of  date.  But  democracy  refuses  to 
admit  that  this  world  is  manned  primarily  by  factory 
laborers,  plumbers,  drivers,  miners,  mechanics,  bricklay- 
ers, cooks,  clerks.  And  therefore  democracy's  schoolmen 
insist  on  trying  to  force  the  vast  number  of  children  of 
average  and  less  than  average  intelligence  to  swallow  a 
dose  of  education  which  is  utterly  unsuited  to  them  and 
to  their  needs.  The  results  are  bad  from  the  teacher's 
viewpoint,  and  horrible  from  the  children's. 

I  remember  vividly  a  6A  class  I  had,  the  average  age 
of  which  exceeded  fourteen.  (With  "standard"  progress 
the  average  age  should  have  been  eleven).  To  these  big, 
unruly  children,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  reforma- 
tories, I  had  to  teach  decimals  to  five  places,  or  fractions 
of  one  hundred  thousandth  value.  Even  the  average 
business  man — a  position  in  life  which  none  in  that  class 
would  probably  ever  reach — has  no  occasion  to  make 
such  calculations.  To  this  group,  I  also  had  to  explain  the 
details  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  nature  study, 
I  had  to  spend  considerable  time  on  the  habitat  of  the 
owl. 

One  has  actually  to  teach  such  a  program  to  see  how 
far  removed  it  is  from  these  children's  lives,  how  absurd 
it  is  to  expect  them  to  have  even  a  glimmer  of  interest 
in  it.  After  hours  of  drill,  I  could  not  discover  a  symptom 
of  understanding.  Thinking  that  it  was  the  fault  of  my 
instruction,  I  made  inquiries  and  discovered  that  my  ex- 
perience matched  that  of  other  teachers.  I  could  only 
look  at  my  class  hopelessly  and  helplessly. 

They  weren't  bad  boys.  I  remember  Robert  Tosto,  a 
terror  to  all  his  teachers.  He  was  over  sixteen,  power- 
fully built,  pugnacious.  I  once  needed  some  bookcases 
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painted  and  it  chanced  that  I  asked  Robert  to  paint  them. 
His  face  brightened.  He  worked  on  that  job  all  day,  and 
never  did  'anyone  show  better  concentration  on  a  task. 
I  asked  him  to  do  other  chores — dust  my  desk,  clean 
the  room.  When  he  was  working,  he  was  a  new  young 
man.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  in  the  classroom  work 
Robert  could  do.  He  detested  the  tasks  prescribed  by  the 
curriculum,  and  even  if  he  tried  he  could  not  perform 
them.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write.  If  I  asked  him  to 
add  a  column  of  figures,  he  looked  at  me  with  sullen 
hate,  for  he  had  learned  how  disagreeable  teachers  could 
make  his  ignorance.  He  terrorized  other  boys  into  pre- 
paring duplicate  copies  of  class  work.  Accused  of  this  he 
would  shout,  curse,  use  vile  language.  The  entire  class 
was  demoralized.  But  when  assigned  any  task  within  his 
capacity,  the  ugly,  anti-social  youth  that  the  routinized 
school  work  created  was  completely  "reformed." 

In  New  York  City,  about  30  percent  of  the  pupils  in 
the  elementary  school  are  retarded  one  or  more  terms. 
The  implications  of  this  fact  go  far  beyond  the  classroom 
problems  it  creates. 

SPEAKING  of  the  seven  thousand  truants  in  New 
York  City  elementary  schools  last  year,  Miriam  Finn 
Scott,  lecturer  in  the  Board  of  Education  adult  educa- 
tion program,  said: 

In  examining  one  hundred  truants  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen,  they  were  found  to  be  from  two  to 
four  years  behind  mentally.  These  children  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  work  in  the  grade  to  which  they  had  been 
assigned  and  truancy  was  their  one  escape  from  constant 
criticism,  failure  and  teaching.  It  is  necessary  to  prevent 
truancy  from  becoming  a  chronic  habit.  Once  it  gets  hold 
of  a  child  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  delinquency  and  a  career 
of  crime. 

This  is  underscored  in  a  Board  of  Education  report 
on  retardation  and  truancy  issued  in  1931: 

The  superintendent  of  schools  reports  that  217,822  chil- 
dren are  retarded  in  our  schools.  Of  this  number  7274  are 
retarded  six  or  more  terms.  .  .  .  The  financial  cost  of  re- 
tardation is  enormous.  ...  As  great  as  this  financial  bur- 
den is,  a  greater  one  is  found  when  the  relation  between 


Not  learned  from  textbooks,  but 
from    the    exercise    of    a    talent 


school  retardation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  anti-social  habits 
and  attitudes  is  studied.  This 
aspect  of  the  problem  of 
school  administration  has  been 
strikingly  presented  by  the 
New  York  Crime  Commis- 
sion. ...  A  cross  section  of 
the  men  in  prison  who  had 
been  committed  for  a  term  of 
two  months  or  more,  was 
studied.  .  .  .  Seventy  six  per- 
cent of  the  men  committed 
were  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  Over  50  percent  were 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
.  .  .  Most  of  them  had  started 
as  truants  and  behavior  prob- 
lems, and  had  been  commit- 
ted to  truant  schools 

From  the  ascertained  facts  in  this  study,  the  Crime  Com- 
mission states  that  adult  criminals  probably  are  recruited 
largely  from  persistent  truants.  From  the  above  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  terms  of  truancy,  bad  behavior,  distorted  per- 
sonality and  juvenile  delinquency,  the  by-products  of  school 
retardation  are  practically  incalculable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  teachers  under  the  present  system 
help  turn  the  misfits  into  delinquents,  at  least  add 
to  their  truancy  and  defiance.  One  of  my  former 
pupils  recently  became  an  office  problem.  He  was  six- 
teen and  a  half  years  old,  nine  terms  retarded;  his  I.Q. 
was  67.  Of  course,  he  could  not  do  his  sixth  grade  arith- 
metic. I  did  not  expect  that  of  him.  All  I  wanted  was 
that  he  do  what  he  could  do,  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  program  I  had  to  carry  out.  Much  of  the  work 
was  beyond  him,  and  naturally,  since  he  did  not  under- 
stand it,  he  became  bored  and  troublesome.  Eventually  I 
discovered  that  he  liked  to  draw.  (A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  children  with  low  I.Q.  have  manual  ability 
of  a  high  order.)  I  provided  him  with  all  kinds  of  draw- 
ing material  and  told  him  that  he  had  my  permission  to 
draw  as  much  as  he  pleased.  I  set  aside  one  section  of 
the  wall  where  I  arranged  a  permanent  one  man  show 
for  him.  When  I  praised  him,  he  would  blush,  look 
sheepish  and  yet  proud.  At  first  I  was  simply  trying  to 
avoid  trouble  in  the  classroom.  Later  I  grew  fond  of 
John.  He  cleaned  up  his  very  dirty  person,  mended  his 
manners  and  became  an  important  individual  in  my 
class.  I  do  not  want  to  claim  that  I  "educated"  the  fellow, 
or  really  helped  him,  but  with  academic  pressure  eased, 
John  gave  no  trouble,  he  was  not  unhappy,  and  he  im- 
proved in  his  general  behavior. 

I  promoted  him.  His  new  teacher,  Miss  Blank,  was 
the  conscientious  sort  who  spent  evenings  correcting  com- 
mas. It  wasn't  long  before  she  indignantly  asked  me, 
"Why  did  you  promote  him?  He  can't  read;  he  can't  do 
arithmetic.  He's  lazy."  I  tried  to  explain  that  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  keep  him  back,  but  she  could 
not  see  it  that  way.  In  the  months  that  followed,  he  re- 
verted to  all  his  old  untidiness  and  truancy. 

Again  I  must  point  out  that  no  blame  attaches  to  the 
principal,  to  the  teacher,  or  to  the  pupil.  The  guilty 
party  is  "the  system."  Of  course,  the  boy  could  not  do  his 
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arithmetic.  Decimals,  square  root  and  compound  inter- 
est were  utterly  beyond  his  capacity.  As  well  insist  that 
a  man  with  one  leg  run  a  race,  and  heap  ridicule  and 
blame  upon  him  because  he  trails  the  field.  And  while 
John  was  in  the  wrong  in  literally  trying  to  beat  up 
his  teacher,  it  was  the  teacher  who  day  after  day  was 
hounding  him  and  making  his  life  miserable.  Bad 
enough,  to  John,  to  be  in  one  room,  in  one  seat,  five 
hours  a  day,  listening  to  a  lot  of  meaningless  nonsense! 
In  addition,  he  was  expected  quietly  to  endure  a  teacher 
who  branded  him  "lazy"  and  "stupid,"  who  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  showed  John  and  the  class  that  she  despised 
the  boy.  That  would  be  enough  to  make  a  rebel  out  of 
anyone,  and  the  Johns  express  their  rebillion. 

Psychologists,  mental  hygienists,  sociologists  tell  us 
that  the  child,  if  he  is  to  be  a  well  adjusted  human  being 
must  have  security  and  self-respect,  must  feel  that  he 
has  a  place  in  the  community;  that  he  has  work  which 
he  can  do  and  which  he  wants  to  do.  As  we  examine 
some  of  the  requisites  for  the  healthy,  integrated  life,  we 
find  that  our  school  system  deprives  our  Johns  (who  in- 
clude about  30  percent  of  the  public  school  population) 
of  all  that  is  good,  desirable,  wholesome  and  essential. 
It  asks  them  to  cope  with  problems  which  inevitably 
stamp  them  as  failures. 

"Let's  find  out  what  John,  Harry  and  Tom  can  do," 
says  Dr.  Bayne*  "and  hold  him  up  to  what  he  can  do  and 
no  more." 

"But,"  objects  John  J.  Tildsley,  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  highschool  division  of  the  system,  "to  pro- 
mote 100  percent,  irrespective  of  whether  the  pupil  had 
done  any  work  or  not,  would  encourage  laziness  and 
irresponsibility." 

"I  have  no  notion  of  throwing  away  standards  of 
achievement,"  counters  Dr.  Bayne.  ".  .  .  My  point  is  that 


if  a  child  is  only  capable  of  achieving  certain  standards, 
over  and  above  these  essentials,  the  crown  of  thorns  of 
a  higher  standard  should  not  be  pressed  upon  him. 

"Let  us  remember,  however,  that  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  what  children  do  to  a  curriculum  as  to 
what  the  curriculum  does  to  the  child,  because  we  can 
change  curricula,  but  we  cannot  change  children  who 
have  grown  into  adulthood  with  warped  and  misshapen 
characters." 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  report  were  to  be  trans- 
lated into  practice,  it  would  mean  liberation  from  the 
lockstep  of  an  antiquated  academic  system  for  one  mil- 
lion children  in  New  York  City's  elementary  schools, 
and  probably  for  many  millions  more  in  other  educa- 
tional systems.  Except  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
wealthy  and  intelligent  communities  the  grind  of  the 
public  schools  is  essentially  as  I  have  described  it  here. 
If  a  type  of  schooling,  providing  for  differentiation  of 
courses  according  to  ability  and  eliminating  retardation 
were  to  be  adopted  in  New  York  City  it  would  serve  as 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  other  cities  to  follow  suit. 

Given  such  a  program,  we  can  no  longer  pretend  that 
each  child  is  a  potential  President,  but  the  child  who  has 
been  stigmatized  as  a  fool  and  a  failure,  who  has  been 
left  back  and  put  back,  has  had  the  notion  flash,  perhaps 
dimly  through  his  mind  that  his  chances  for  glittering 
success  are  slim.  I  am  certain  that,  given  the  choice,  he 
would  gladly  forego  vaulting  ambition,  if  in  return  he 
could  feel  worthwhile  and  secure,  and  if  his  days  were 
filled  with  wholesome  recreation  and  tasks  at  which  he 
could  work  with  zest  and  joy. 

Perhaps,  then,  Shakespeare's  second  scene  on  life's 
stage  would  be  played  differently.  I  am  sure  we  should 
see  willing  school  boys  (and  willing  teachers)  "hasten- 
ing" to  school. 


Workshops  like  this  one  in  a  New  York  school  are  too  few  for  the  number  of  pupils  whose  tastes  do  not  run  to  conventional  classrooms 
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Planning  for  Power 

BY  KATHERINE  GLOVER 


I    WENT  to   the   Pacific 
Northwest  almost  as  un- 
prepared   for    what    it 
would  be  like  as  those  who 
made  the  Oregon  Trail.    It 
was  a  new   world  and  my 
imagination  was  salty  with 
expectation.    I  visioned  thick 

black  forests  of  firs,  snow-peaked  mountains,  salmon 
leaping  in  cold  streams,  leather-breeched  lumbermen, 
and  half  expectant  of  Indians  and  squaws  creeping  out 
of  ambush. 

Most  of  the  things  I  had  expected  to  see  were  there  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Yesterday  and  tomorrow  meet  in 
this  region  and  the  two  streams  flow  side  by  side.  The 
region,  barely  through  with  that  yesterday  of  the  old 
frontier,  has  already  swung  into  the  tomorrow  of  a  new 
pioneering.  In  the  United  States  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
periments in  long  range  and  large  scale  planning  for  a 
different  way  of  life  lies  in  this  area.  Beside  it  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  is  a  compact  and  fairly  simple  develop- 
ment. 
The  Pacific  Coast  is  the  extreme  border  of  the  world's 


Grand  Coulee  Dam,  greatest  structure  man  has 
yet  built,  means  super  power  and  water  for  mil- 
lions of  arid  acres.  Can  the  people  of  the 
Columbia  Valley  also  plan  and  direct  the  social- 
economic  currents  of  their  harnessed  river? 


westward  movement.  This 
country  of  the  Columbia, 
which,  geographically,  means 
the  states  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho  and  western  Mon- 
tana, is  our  last  reservoir.  Ad- 
venture has  always  been  writ- 
ten across  the  face  of  the  land 
that  frames  it.  Its  coast,  its 
streams,  and  its  forests  bear  rec- 
ord of  strange  companions,  of 
seamen  from  many  ports,  fur- 
trapping  voyageurs,  of  priests 
and  missionaries,  gold  seekers, 
mountain  men,  and  later  home- 
steaders, orchardists,  timber 
lords  and  woodsmen.  Two 
things  they  have  had  in  com- 
mon, these  builders  of  a  new 
empire — courage  and  daring. 
These  traits  still  are  needed  in 
this  region,  which  is  today  both 
a  social  and  a  physical  frontier. 
Because  nature  has  written  so 
large  in  the  Northwest,  in  its 
rivers,  its  forests,  its  mountains, 
any  development  there  would 
have  to  be  on  a  matching  scale. 
So  large  is  the  scheme  and  so 
far  beyond  our  immediate  hori- 
zon that  it  staggers  the  imagi- 

U.  S.  Forest  Service 


nation  of  the  average  east- 
erner. It  seems  to  him  fantas- 
tic, and  it  is  fantastic,  but  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  past 
history  of  this  country  and, 
one  can  believe,  with  its 
future. 

What  is  proposed  in  the 

Columbia  Valley  is  to  harness  the  river  declared  to  have 
the  highest  power  potential  of  any  river  in  this  country, 
possibly  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  years  ago  the  Co- 
lumbia, then  an  even  mightier  river  than  now,  diverted 
from  its  river  bed  by  a  glacial  slide,  was  forced  to  cut  for 
itself  a  new  channel  through  walls  of  basalt  rock.  When 
the  ice  receded  and  the  river  returned  to  its  old  bed,  there 
was  left  as  a  record  of  that  ancient  diversion  the  deep 
gash  cut  across  the  lava  plateau 
in  central  Washington,  known 
as  the  Grand  Coulee.  Where 
the  great  block  of  ice  once  was, 
in  a  site  designed  by  nature 
herself,  will  be  the  Grand  Cou- 
lee dam,  the  major  and  key 
dam  of  a  series  of  ten,  the 
greatest  structure  man  has  yet 
created,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  Cheops  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
In  the  old  river  bed  of  the  Cou- 
lee water  will  be  returned,  and 
with  this  water,  land  potential- 
ly rich,  but  now  a  semi-arid 
desert  of  sand  and  sage  brush, 
will  be  reclaimed  and  cultiva- 
ted. 

Beyond  this  the  plan  envi- 
sions a  unified  development  of 
the  whole  region  based  in  large 
part  upon  the  great  volume  of 
water  perpetually  flowing  in 
the  Columbia  system,  a  devel- 
opment that  will  include  irri- 
gation, navigation,  power,  flood 
control,  balanced  yield  of  the 
forests,  the  fisheries  and  the 
land. 

This  great  drama  already  has 

begun.  At  Bonneville,  forty-two  miles  upstream   from 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the 
a  dam  is  being  built  by  the  U.  S.  Army  engineers. 


Six  thousand  mer 
the  U.  S.  Bureau 


sea, 


as  a  navigation  and  power  project.  It  is  an  essential  step 
in  the  complex  process  of  opening  an  inland  waterway 
to  transport  products  down  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
ocean  inland.  In  north  central  Washington,  ninety  miles 
west  of  Spokane,  the  foundations  for  the  high  dam  at 
Grand    Coulee,    a    power    and    irrigation 
project,  are  being  built  in  the  rocky  sides 
of  the  canyon  under  supervision  of  engi- 
neers of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Bonneville   dam   will   be   finished   in   the 


To  Mve  and  yet  use  the  forests 
is  part  of  the  Northwest  plan 


summer  of  1937,  Grand  Cou- 
lee possibly  in  1940.  The  com- 
plete development  of  the  river 
;md  the  region  as  planned  will 
stretch  over  fifty,  perhaps  a 
hundred,  years. 

The  projects  which  are  un- 
der way  portend  two  things, 
the  creation  of  a  region  of  su- 
per power  and  the  opening  up 
through  irrigation  of  a  large 
acreage  of  new  land,  said  to  be 
the  richest  reserve  of  soil  in  this 
country. 

On  what  terms  will  power  be 
developed  in  this  country  of 
the  Columbia?  And  on  what 
terms  will  new  land  be  cultiva- 
ted2 Will  there  be  a  repetition 
of  the  old  patterns  of  exploita- 
tion, wastefulness,  and  greed? 

And  how  can  the  large  sums  of 
money  being  expended  by  the 
federal  government  be  justified? 
The  easterner  goes  into  the 
^^  Pacific   Northwest   a    bristling 

1^.  question  mark  because  of  gen- 

eral vagueness  as  to  the  region 
and  his  skepticism  concerning 
the  events  taking  place  there. 
He  comes  out  still  asking  ques- 
tions but  their  direction 
changed  by  what  he  has  seen. 
I  doubt  whether  anyone  at  this 
stage  can  reply  to  the  skeptics 
in  actual  figures.  The  answers 
depend  upon  one's  faith  in 
America  and  its  expanding 
destiny. 

The  answer  of  the  people  of 
the  Columbia  River  country  as 
to  whether  power  and  land 
shall  be  added  to  them  under 
the  old  conditions  has  been  to 
form  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gional  Planning  Commission, 
with  state  planning  boards  in 
each  of  the  four  states  in  the 
area,  and  county  and  local 
planning  councils,  thus  setting 
up  non  -  political, 

[act  finding  bodies  of  experts  and  disin- 
:erested  citizens  to  study  their  problems  and 
their  resources,  to  chart  a  course  and  help 
them  steer  clear  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
The  Bonneville  dam  when  completed  will 
have  an  installed  capacity  of  432,000  kilowatts 
of  electrical  energy  in  ten  units.  The  first  two 
Units  of  43,000  kilowatts  each  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  the  summer  of  1937.  The  Grand 
Coulee  dam  will  provide  ultimately  for  1,890,- 
000  kilowatts,  the  primary  power  being  avail- 
able for  industrial,  commercial  and  domestic 
uses,  the  secondary  for  irrigation  pumping. 

Coming  home  from  the  day's 
work,  building  the  great  dam 


loulee,  which 
Finish  in  1940 


River  and  unfinished  dam  at  Bonneville,  seen  from  a  plane 


Both  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  power  will  be  cheap 
power,  although  the  actual  cost  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

When  the  project  was  first  proposed,  certain  utility 
experts  held  that  it  would  mean  a  great  overproduction 
of  power  in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  informed  utility  man 
would  advance  that  objection  today.  Already  the  North- 
west has  a  much  higher  per  capita  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity than  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  state  of 
Oregon,  31  percent  of  the  farms  are  equipped  with  elec- 
tricity in  comparison  with  12  percent  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  15  percent  in  the  rich  agricultural  state  of 
Iowa. 

The  demand  for  electricity  doubled  in  the  Northwest 
every  eight  and  a  half  years  up  to  1930.  While  there  was 
a  slump  with  the  depression,  the  increase  in  1934  and 
1935  was  unprecedented.  Although  the  study  made  by 
the  army  engineers  in  relation  to  possible  uses  for  Bonne- 
ville power  allows  for  a  possible  decrease  in  rate  of  in- 
crease each  year  until  1960,  even  with  that  decrease  it  is 
estimated  that  twice  the  power  generated  by  Grand  Cou- 
lee dam  will  be  consumed  in  the  region  within  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  after  the  dam  is  completed. 

Of  the  present  generating  capacity  in  the  region  of 
1,792,000  kilowatts  it  is  estimated  that  only  a  little  more 
than  half  is  available  all  of  the  time  or  is  suitable  for 
continuous  economical  production  of  current. 

In  1929  the  five  electric  utilities  operating  in  the  Grand 


Coulee  territory  had  plans  for  developing  600,000  addi- 
tional horsepower  by  1937,  evidence  that  they  did  not 
think  there  was  an  overproduction  of  power  in  the  re- 
gion. At  the  present  time  both  Portland  and  western 
Montana  are  calling  for  power  from  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Coulee. 
Seattle,  likewise,  has  had  to  "borrow"  long  distance 
power.  The  Montana  Power  Company  is  planning  the 
development  of  over  100,000  kilowatts  on  the  Flathead 
River  in  western  Montana. 

In  its  report  to  the  National  Resources  Committee 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission 
says: 

When  full  consideration  is  given  to  the  impact  of  such 
large  blocks  of  low  cost  hydro-electric  energy  released  simul- 
taneously with  reclamation  developments  and  accelerated  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources,  the  combined  effect  of  all 
these  forces  indicates  not  an  overabundance  of  potential 
water  power  to  meet  the  future  requirements  of  the  region, 
but  the  ultimate  necessity  of  supplementary  energy  sources. 

One  almost  certain  possibility  which  the  Northwest 
is  seeing  written  into  its  immediate  future  is  a  develop- 
ment of  chemical  and  metallurgical  industries  utilizing 
electrical  processes.  Through  the  state  and  regional  plan- 
ning bodies  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  War  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
state  departments  inquiries  are  being  made  into  the  min- 
eral and  metal  resources  with  which  this  region  is  richly 
endowed.  The  laboratories  of  the  states  are  busy  testing, 
searching,  developing  processes  to  prepare  for  such  in- 
dustrial development.  It  is  believed  by  many  experts  that 
the  first  unit  of  Grand  Coulee  power  will  be  needed  for 
metallurgy  alone. 

FRANK  A.  BANKS,  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Reclama- 
tion Se.rvice,  supervising  construction  at  Grand  Cou- 
lee dam,  says: 

If  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  power  production 
for  the  ten  year  period  prior  to  1930,  amounting  to  9.5  per- 
cent compounded  annually  will  continue  after  1934.  But  if 
we  assume  that  the  rate  of  increase  starts  off  at  but  8  per- 
cent compounded  annually  and  decreases  uniformly  to  4 
percent  during  the  next  thirty  years,  and  if  we  assume  fur- 
ther that  Grand  Coulee  will  absorb  only  one  half  of  the 
increase  after  its  completion  leaving  the  other  half  to  Bonne- 
ville  and  other  new  and  additional  developments,  all  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  commercial  power  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
market  in  fifteen  years.  And  if  the  commercial  power  can 
be  sold  at  2^4  mills  at  Grand  Coulee  equivalent  to  3  mills 
on  the  Coast,  the  cost  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  Power 
Plant  with  interest  at  4  percent  can  be  liquidated  in  fifty 
years  with  a  surplus  of  $144,500,000  available  for  the  par- 
tial liquidation  of  the  irrigation  investment  or  other  purposes 
and  after  the  fiftieth  year  the  annual  surplus  would  amount 
to  $15  million. 

While  the  people  of  the  Northwest  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  how  the  new  power  is  to  be  made  available, 
there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Because 
Bonneville  will  be  completed  in  advance  of  Grand  Cou- 
lee certain  business  groups  in  Portland,  impatient  to  get 
the  benefits,  are  urging  a  differential  rate  structure  which 
would  assure  to  Portland  certain  economic  advantages 
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The  central  tower  of  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
River  which  carries  a  belt  conveyor  more  than  seven  miles  Ions 

because  of  the  city's  proximity  to  the  Bonneville  dam. 

The  National  Resources  Committee  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Planning  Commission  are  recommending 
that  there  be  in  this  region  eventually  an  integrated  su- 
per power  transmission  network  connecting  all  the  major 
systems  with  capacity  to  convey  energy  at  constant  volt- 
age at  all  interconnecting  points.  To  meet  the  immedi- 
ate situation  the  President  has  asked  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral agencies  to  study  the  rate  structure  and  sale  and 
distribution  policy  for  Bonneville  power.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  next  Congress  will  take  some  action  toward 
providing  for  the  operation  of  the  power  as  well  as  of 
the  dam. 

Electric  cooperatives  are  on  the  horizon  in  the  North- 
west as  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Also  anticipating  Bonne- 
ville power,  a  number  of  power  districts  authorized  by 
legal  statute  have  been  created,  with  eminent  domain 
over  their  utility  plants  and  the  right  to  decide  upon  the 
method  by  which  they  shall  obtain  and  distribute  their 
own  power. 

For  operation  of  the  transmission  system  for  the  power 
generated  in  the  Columbia  region,  a  Columbia  Valley 
Power  and  Transmission  Authority  or  a  Pacific  North- 
west Power  Board  has  been  proposed,  similar  to  the 
TVA  but  confining  itself  to  the  single  function  of  oper- 
ating the  system  as  a  unified  scheme.  There  is  almost  no 
wish  for  an  overhead  Columbia  Valley  Authority,  with 
broad,  general  powers  such  as  TVA,  the  feeling  being 
that  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  will  serve  the 
purposes  of  regional  planning  and  the  existing  agencies 
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those  of  construction,  all  in  cooperation  with  a  power 
authority.  In  the  Northwest  the  real  power  fight  lies 
ahead.  What  happens  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  undoubt- 
edly will  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  situation. 

I  came  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  after  traveling  through 
the  South,  struggling  with  problems  of  erosion  and  agri- 
cultural readjustment,  and  through  the  drought-stricken 
and  dust-blown  Southwest.  In  California  I  saw  hundreds 
of  wandering  families  uprooted  from  their  own  land, 
seeking  jobs  in  the  orchards. 

When  I  drove  through  the  Big  Bend  country  of  the 
Columbia  in  the  state  of  Washington  and  saw  the  mil- 
lion or  more  acres  which  by  diverting  water  now  flood- 
ing wastefully  down  to  the  sea,  can  be  made  rich  and 
fruitful,  I  had  net  doubts  as  to  the  need  for  this  land. 
Nor  could  its  reclamation  seem  too  costly  when  one  has 
seen  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  stranded  people  grubbing 
homes  by  the  roadside  under  their  ragged  tents.  By  thou- 
sands these  families  already  are  pouring  into  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Idaho.  A  rough  census  showed  more 
than  12,000  of  them  to  have  settled  in  these  three  states 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  1935,  43,180  members  of  auto  parties  "in  need 
of  manual  employment"  crossed  the  state  border  into 
California,  the  majority  of  them  from  the  drought  areas. 
Many  of  these  eventually  drift  further  north. 

LiT  me  offer  two  pictures  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
One  is  of  the  ghost  ranches  in  the  semi-arid  region 
east  of  the  Rockies,  with  young  orchards  dead,  brown 
stubble  of  unfruited  wheat  in  the  fields,  rusting  farm  ma- 
chinery left  behind  in  the  yards  of  abandoned  homes. 
Victims  of  the  dry  farming  boom  manipulated  by  real 
estate  profiteers,  these  farmers  reaped  a  crop  or  two  from 
the  stored  moisture  in  the  soil,  planted  in  vain,  then  final- 
ly moved  on. 

The  other  picture  is  one  that  met  my  eye  as  I  stood 
on  a  high  ridge  in  the  state  of  Washington.  On  one  side 
was  the  Yakima  Valley  with  its  rolling  stretches  of  fruit- 
ful orchards,  its  comfortable  homes.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge  were  hills  covered  only  with  sagebrush  and 
bunch  grass.  Yet  the  barren  slopes  have  exactly  the  same 
soil  as  the  orchard  lands  from  which  thousands  of  car- 
loads of  apples  and  pears  go  to  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  sole  difference  between  one  side  of  the  ridge 
and  the  other  is  water.  The  abandoned  farms  represent 
what  has  been,  the  old  way  of  selfish  exploitation;  the 
Yakima  what  may  be,  with  a  different  motivation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  this  region  stand  today 
upon  a  dividing  ridge,  from  which  they  may  see  the  mis- 
takes of  the  old  and  the  possibilities  of  the  new  and 
choose  the  way  for  this  new  land  that  is  to  be 
opened  up. 

There  are  an  estimated  million  and  a  quarter  acres  sus- 
ceptible to  irrigation  from  the  Grand  Coulee  dam.  The 
design  is  to  throw  this  land  into  cultivation  gradually, 
after  the  dam  is  finished.  The  first  unit  of  150,000  acres 
would  probably  be  opened  within  five  to  seven  years 
from  now,  additional  units  as  they  are  needed.  Develop- 
ment of  the  Wenatchee  and  the  Yakima  lands  has 
stretched  over  forty  to  fifty  years. 

What  justification  is  there  for  opening  up  new  land 
when  the  government  is  curtailing  production  and  with- 
drawing older  land  from  cultivation?  The  crop  reduction 


policy  is  frankly  a  temporary  measure  affecting  only  a 
few  crops;  there  is  no  good  land  being  permanently  with- 
drawn from  cultivation.  In  the  eleven  western  states, 
with  760,400,000  acres  of  land,  only  54,300,000  acres,  or 
7.1  percent  is  actually  or  potentially  arable.  These  states 
with  more  than  9  percent  of  the  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  only  4.5  percent  of  the  farmed  and 
cropped  areas.  There  is  no  surplus  of  good  land  in  this 
country  and  it  is  only  a  policy  of  forethought  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  future. 

Irrigated  land  offers  the  most  stable  type  of  farming 
we  have.  Crop  failures  are  practically  unknown,  and  the 
highest  type  of  rural  life  is  possible.  Irrigation,  however, 
is  expensive.  To  open  the  million  and  a  quarter  acres  in 
the  Columbia  Basin  without  a  large  power  development 
would  be  uneconomic.  The  sale  of  the  power  will  help 
defray  the  costs  of  the  irrigation  construction.  Moreover, 
only  by  electric  pumping  can  the  water  reach  the  land, 
since  the  Columbia  at  this  point  flows  in  a  gorge  600 
feet  deep.  The  dam  will  lift  the  surface  of  the  water  355 
feet.  It  must  be  pumped  the  remaining  distance  by  elec- 
tric power  and  drawn  off  through  irrigation  canals. 

The  estimated  cost  to  reclaim  the  land  is  set  at  $85 
to  $100  per  acre.  The  settler  will  pay  approximately  $2.50 
per  acre,  per  year,  including  the  cost  of  power  for  pump- 
ing, beginning  four  years  after  he  buys  this  land.  This 
will  be  a  charge  until  the  cost  of  the  project  is  written 
off,  estimated  at  forty  years,  although  the  sale  of  power 
may  greatly  reduce  this  period. 

In  the  Columbia  Basin  "desert"  lands  are  now  valued 
at  $1.25  to  $15  per  acre,  with  an  average  of  $7.50.  The 
government  probably  will  either  condemn  the  land  at 
the  value  it  had  before  the  project  was  started;  or  the 
owners  of  the  land  will  be  required,  before  any  water  is 
sold  or  delivered,  to  agree  to  sell  their  holdings  (in  ex- 
cess of  the  permitted  farm  acreage)  at  a  price  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  irrigation  district  and  the  government.  This 
procedure  was  followed  in  connection  with  the  Vale, 
Owyhee  and  Kittitas  projects,  freeing  the  settlers  from 
the  burden  of  speculative  land  prices.  In  the  present  irri- 
gated area  in  the  state  of  Washington  the  estimated  an- 
nual crop  production  is  $160  million,  which  represents 
about  70  percent  of  the  total  investment  in  irrigation 
works. 

In  anticipation  of  the  opening  up  of  the  new  lands  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  the  Washington  State  Planning 


The  conveyor  can  run  continuously,  taking  waste  From  the  dam 
site  and  discharging  a  river  of  dirt  into  Rattlesnake  Gulch 
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Council  has  made  a  detailed  study  and  inventory  of  the 
irrigation  area  most  nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Columbia,  and  closest  in  location,  the  Yakima  Valley. 
On  this  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Columbia  Basin 
will  provide  for  a  population  of  300,000  to  400,000  when 
it  has  reached  the  Yakima's  present  (still  incomplete) 
state  of  development  of  its  natural  resources.  It  would 
mean  the  establishment  of  25,000  to  40,000  new  homes 
and  about  fifty  or  more  small  communities.  Its  agricul- 
tural and  related  products  should  yield  an  annual  wealth 
of  $150  million,  since  it  is  three  times  the  area  of  the  Ya- 
kima, where  the  normal  yield  is  $50  million  a  year  and 
the  army  engineers  have  estimated  the  indirect  benefits 


All  American  Letter 

WAKENED  at  Five  o'clock  by  an  alarm  clock  from  Con- 
necticut, I  take  the  milk  pails  (Pennsylvania  tin)  and  wend 
my  way  to  the  barn,  while  the  wife  prepares  breakfast  on  a  range 
from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  breakfast,  as  likely  as  not,  will  con- 
sist of  grapefruit  from  Florida,  breakfast  food  from  Minneapolis, 
bacon  from  Omaha  or  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  served  on  table  china 
from  Ohio  or  New  Jersey,  silverware  from  New  York,  sugar  from 
Louisiana. 

I  go  out  to  spray  the  orchard  using  lead  arsenate  from  Missouri, 
sulphur  from  Texas  or  Louisiana,  nicotine  from  West  Virginia 
(my  smoke  is  a  blend  From  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia).  My  spray  rig  is  made  in  Michigan,  the  tractor  in 
Wisconsin.  When  I  go  to  town  it  is  in  a  car  from  Indiana  or 
Detroit,  with  tires  from  Ohio,  bakelite  for  accessories  from  New 
Hampshire.  My  car  insurance  goes  to  Baltimore,  life  insurance 
to  Des  Moines  and  Omaha,  Fire  to  Hartford,  Conn.  Shoes  for 
myself  and  family  come  from  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  clothing  from 
New  York  or  Chicago,  cotton  goods  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina 
or  Mississippi.  In  season  we  buy  grapefruit  and  oranges,  early 
Fruits  and  vegetables  From  Florida  and  Texas. 

We  ride  over  roads  graded  with  machinery  from  Illinois  or 
Iowa  and  paved  by  pavers  from  Wisconsin  or  Ohio.  My  plow 
comes  from  Moline,  III.,  electric  refrigerator,  radio  and  other 
appliances  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Detroit,  furniture 
from  Grand  Rapids,  bed  springs  from  St.  Louis,  rugs  from  Phila- 
delphia, my  watch  from  Illinois,  books  and  magazines  from  a 
dozen  eastern  cities.  The  hardware  and  plumbing  and  heating 
plant  in  my  home  are  all  eastern  products.  An  occasional 
bottle  of  snake  bite  preventative  comes  from  Maryland  or  Ken- 
tucky, from  Tennessee  or  Florida;  the  ore  that  went  into  the  making 
of  the  aluminum  kitchenware  from  Maine,  codfish  and  sardines, 
from  Delaware,  dyes,  paint,  rayon  and  cellophane  in  numerous 
articles  of  daily  use. 

School  books,  toys,  bicycles  for  the  youngsters,  like  most 
everything  else,  come  the  long  trail  from  the  eastern  industrial 
centers  and  on  all  these,  as  on  the  apples  I  have  shipped  east,  we 
pay  freight  that  helps  to  maintain  railroad  service  and  dividends 
for  eastern  stockholders. 

And  when  I  make  my  last  move  to  the  little  3x6  plot  on  the 
hillside,  I  will  doubtless  be  carried  there  in  an  eastern  made 
casket,  borne  by  an  eastern  made  hearse.  The  kindly  Yakima 
earth  will  be  shoveled  back  over  me  with  an  eastern  made  shovel, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  mound  will  be  set  a  stone  of  Vermont  granite. 


that  will  result  from  the  reclaiming  of  this  land  at  $33 
million.  The  proposed  plan  of  agriculture  is  one  of  spa 
cialty  crops  suited  to  irrigated  lands,  with  a  diversified 
self-sustaining  plan  of  production.  Land  surveys  now 
under  way  will  make  it  possible  for  the  new  settlers  tc 
know  what  crops  every  acre  is  best  suited  to  produce 
In  weighing  the  economic  side  of  this  development  ir 
the  Columbia  River  country  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
the  statement  of  the  land  experts  that  every  year  mor« 
land  is  blowing  away  in  the  United  States  than  all  the 
land  brought  into  cultivation  through  irrigation  sinc< 
the  federal  government  started  upon  reclamation  thirt) 
years  ago. 

As  a  planning  experiment,  perhaps  the  most  promis 
ing  aspect  of  the  scheme  today  is  the  tying  in  of  man) 
agencies,  official  and  non-official.  The  National  Resource 
Committee  has  representatives  in  the  Northwest,  work- 
ing with  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the 
state  planning  boards.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  U.  S.  Army  engineers,  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  and  many  other  agencies  an 
cooperating  closely  with  the  planning  bodies. 

While  the  state  and  county  planning  boards  and  coun- 
cils are  authorized  by  the  state  legislatures  they  act  ver) 
largely  as  advisory  technical  bodies.  More  and  more 
however,  they  are  being  called  upon  by  the  officials  oi 
the  states  and  counties  to  make  recommendations  foi 
legislative  action. 

How  the  people  of  this  region  are  getting  ready  foi 
their  new  destiny  is  a  story  in  itself.  One  cannot  expecl 
old  patterns  to  blend  suddenly  into  new,  nor  old  atti- 
tudes to  yield  without  a  struggle.  Idaho  is  fearful  thai 
the  new  lands  in  the  Columbia  Basin  may  interfere  with 
the  economic  development  of  its  own  irrigated  lands 
Portland  looks  with  suspicion  upon  the  hopes  of  Spo- 
kane for  a  great  development  as  a  result  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  dam.  There  are  many  local  jealousies.  The  North- 
west was  settled  in  waves  of  migration,  widely  inter- 
valed,  of  people  from  many  sections  of  the  country  with 
widely  varying  traditions  and  interests.  The  stamp  ol 
those  early  differences  is  still  strong. 

Just  as  within  the  region  itself  the  changes  that  are 
going  forward  can  proceed  only  so  far  and  so  fast  as 
they  are  translated  into  terms  of  public  understanding 
and  cooperation,  as  state  cooperates  with  state  and  com- 
munity with  community,  so  this  experiment  in  the 
Northwest  cannot  succeed  if  the  rest  of  the  country  fails 
to  understand,  sympathize  and  cooperate  with  it.  There 
could  be  no  real  development  of  the  Northwest  if  it 
were  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  interchange  of 
commerce  and  relationships  with  other  regions. 

A  typical  attitude  of  the  East  towards  federal  invest- 
ment in  this  Pacific  Coast  development  was  voiced  by  a 
visiting  eastern  engineer  this  summer  who  commented: 
"The  Columbia  is  certainly  a  wonderful  river.  It  waters 
four  states  and  drains  forty-eight"!  The  best  answer  to 
that  is  the  letter  from  a  farmer  in  an  irrigated  section  of 
Washington,  which  appears  on  this  page. 

Two  things  are  self-evident  about  this  region.  One  is 
that  the  stage  is  logically  set  here  for  a  national  experi- 
ment in  cooperation  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  state  and  local  agencies,  for  the  reason  that  so 
much  of  the  land  and  the  natural  resources  are  under  the 
control  of  the  government,  (Continued  on  page  582) 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


A  Modern  Matriarch 


BY  ELMER  ANDERSON  CARTER 

StiE  stood  erect,  her  right  hand  extended  in  a  gesture  of 
benediction.  Small  in  stature,  she  seemed  to  have  added 
inches  as  she  turned  away  from  the  audience  and  faced 
the  distinguished  guests  seated  on  the  platform — educa- 
tors, scientists,  teachers  from  the  great  universities  of  Ameri- 
ca assembled  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  president  of 
Tuskegee.  Her  eyes  singled  out  a  young  man  whose  youth- 
ful countenance  belied  the  graying  hair  at  his  temples.  For 
a  moment  she  stood  silent  and  then  gently  and  with  great 
deliberateness  she  spoke,  "The  colleges  of  the  country,  the 
women  of  the  country  through  me  extend  to  you  their  con- 
gratulations and  blessings.  They  bid  me  say  to  you  that  in 
undertaking  this  momentous  task,  place  your  hand  in  God's 
hand.  Be  calm,  be  steadfast,  be  courageous."  She  paused 
again  for  just  an  instant,  and  then  her  rich  resonant  voice 
was  charged  with  a  different  note.  As  if  suddenly  visioning 
the  stupendous  difficulties  which  this  young  man  must  per- 
force face  in  a  South  in  the  throes  of  vast  economic  and  so- 
cial change,  she  seemed  a  black  matriarch  handing  down  an 
injunction  to  a  son:  "Frederick  Douglas  Patterson,"  her 
voice  rang  out,  "keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  and  all  will 
be  well!" 

Not  once  but  many  times  will  the  thought  of  the  ancient 
matriarchies  of  primitive  Africa  occur  to  one  who  comes 
to  know  of  the  life  and  work  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 
Her  mother  was  a  direct  descendant  of  a  ruling  family  in  West 
Africa,  where  even  today  descent,  kinship  and  succession 
are  reckoned  through  the  mother.  She  was  for  many  years  a 
slave  in  the  Mclntosh  family  of  South  Carolina  and  from 
that  family,  as  was  the  custom  in  ante-bellum  days,  took 
her  name,  Patsy  Mclntosh.  "My  mother,"  says  Mary  Mc- 
Leod Bethune,  "was  possessed  of  keen  intelligence  and  great 
refinement.  She  had  a  will  of  her  own,  was  very  construc- 
tive, with  great  vision.  She  was  the  business  manager  of 
the  family." 

Mrs.  Bethune's  father,  Samuel  McLeod,  was  a  slave  in 
the  McLeod  family,  one  of  the  families  of  great  wealth  and 
power  in  the  South  Carolinas  of  the  slave  regime.  After 
emancipation  he  earned  his  living  as  a  carpenter.  Mary  Mc- 
Leod Bethune  remembers  him  as  "sympathetic,  big-hearted, 
indulgent." 

Of  the  seventeen  children  born  of  the  union  of  Samuel 
McLeod  and  Patsy  Mclntosh,  two  survive.  The  older  chil- 
dren born  in  slavery  followed  the  various  occupations  of 
an  agricultural  region,  farmers,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  la- 
borers. They  had  little  schooling,  hardly  any  in  fact.  There 
were  precious  few  schools  for  the  poorer  whites;  for  the 
recently  emancipated  Negro  there  were  fewer  still. 

The  Reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil  War  was 
coming  to  a  close  when  Mary  McLeod  was  born  in  Mays- 
ville,  S.  C.,  in  1875.  Her  earliest  years  were  no  different 
from  those  of  other  poor  colored  children  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maysville,  a  country  town  in  the  midst  of  vast  and  unin- 
viting acres  of  swampy  rice  land. 

It  was  when  Mary  McLeod  entered  the  rural  schools  avail- 
able for  colored  children  that  she  first  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  land  beyond  the  horizon.  She  became  an  eager  student 
and  was  awarded  a  scholarship  at  Scotia  Seminary,  a  school 
for  young  colored  women  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian 
church,  at  Concord,  N.  C.  This  scholarship  was  made  possi- 
ble by  the  gift  of  a  white  woman,  Mary  Crissman  of  South 
Denver,  Colo.  Miss  Crissman  was  not  a  wealthy  woman. 
She  was  a  seamstress  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  helping  the 
unfortunate.  In  all  probability  she  herself  had  little  idea  that 


Mary  McLeod  Bethune 


her  gift  would 
prove  to  be  so  far 
reaching. 

At  Scotia  Mary 
McLeod  formula- 
ted her  first  defin- 
ite plans  for  a  life 
work.  Strange  to 
say  at  this  time  no 
thought  of  serv- 
ing her  people  in 
America  found 
lodgment  in  her 
mind.  She  re- 
solved to  go  to 
Africa  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  spend 
her  life  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  Christianity  to  her  distant  kinsmen.  And  yet 
not  so  strange  after  all,  for  in  spirit  Mary  McLeod  had  al- 
ways been  close  to  Africa.  In  the  heart  of  her  mother  the 
drums  of  Africa  had  beaten  during  the  weary  years  of 
slavery.  To  her  Africa  was  forever  homeland.  But  Mary 
McLeod  was  never  to  realize  her  ambition  to  go  to  Africa 
as  a  missionary.  Upon  graduation  from  Scotia  she  entered 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago  where  she  spent  two 
years  of  intensive  study  preparing  for  the  appointment  that 
never  came.  Bitterly  disappointed,  she  returned  to  the  South 
and  secured  a  position  teaching  at  Haines  Institute,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.  Here  she  came  in  contact  with  Lucy  Laney, 
principal,  who,  during  her  lifetime,  was  one  of  the  most 
forceful  women  in  the  South.  Mary  McLeod  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  amazing  personality  of  Lucy  Laney.  No 
one  ever  came  in  contact  with  her  who  was  not  impressed 
by  her  exhaustless  energy,  her  fearlessness,  her  amazing  abil- 
ity to  fasten  her  will  and  desires  on  the  young  men  and 
women  in  her  charge  and  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
often  hostile  white  population  in  the  environs  of  the  in- 
stitution over  which  she  presided. 

TN  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  there  is  the  surging  will  to  lead, 
•*•  to  direct,  to  plan  and  to  execute.  "Matriarch — head  of 
the  family — head  of  the  tribe."  While  at  Haines  she  paid  a 
visit  to  Tuskegee  and  there  saw  for  the  first  time  the  great 
institution  which  Booker  T.  Washington  had  built  on  the 
sands  of  Alabama.  In  her  mind  there  came  a  vision  of  an- 
other institution  serving  her  race  in  much  the  same  way. 
But  there  would  be  a  difference.  In  the  institution  which 
she  envisioned  there  would  be  taught  the  essentials  of 
home-making,  of  the  skilled  trades,  but  there  would  be  no 
neglect  of  the  importance  of  citizenship,  no  minimizing  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  exercising  the  franchise.  And  presid- 
ing over  this  institution  there  would  be  a  woman. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  Mary  McLeod  left  Haines  was 
because  she  sensed  the  inevitable  clash  between  herself  and 
the  dominant  and  unyielding  Lucy  Laney.  Perhaps  she  felt 
that  she  would  never  be  able  to  take  command  at  Haines. 
At  any  rate  she  soon  went  to  Palatka,  Fla.,  to  teach  colored 
children  in  a  school  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

While  at  Palatka  reports  of  horrible  social  conditions  ex- 
isting among  Negroes  in  Daytona,  Fla.,  where  hundreds  of 
Negroes  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Flagler 
railroad  system  over  the  Florida  Keys,  led  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  on  a  tour  of  investigation.  She  saw  here  the  chance 
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for  which  she  had  longed.  Here  she  decided  was  the  place 
to  begin  her  work.  Surely  nowhere  in  the  South  was  the 
need  greater.  Here  were  dense  ignorance  and  meager  edu- 
cational facilities;  here  was  racial  prejudice  of  the  most 
virulent  type;  here  crime  and  violence;  here  was  opportu- 
nity to  realize  her  vision. 

A  YEAR  later,  in  1904,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  (she  had 
been  married  while  teaching  in  Georgia  to  Albert  Beth- 
une, a  school  teacher),  her  husband  and  little  son  arrived 
in  Daytona.  In  a  rented  dwelling  house  containing  a  few 
pieces  of  second  hand  furniture,  empty  soap  boxes  for  desks 
and  chairs,  and  five  wide-eyed,  dark-skinned  little  girls,  the 
first  session  of  the  Daytona  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
began.  Twenty-six  years  later  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  distinguished 
author  and  editor,  selected  the  teacher  who  presided  over 
that  classroom  as  one  of  the  fifty  greatest  women  in  the 
United  States.  The  units  of  measurement  which  Miss  Tar- 
bell  used  were:  Ability  to  initiate  or  create;  ability  to  lead 
or  inspire;  ability  to  carry  on. 

At  present  the  school  which  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
started  in  a  rented  dwelling  house  has  426  students  of  both 
sexes  in  the  regular  session  and  about  300  in  the  summer 
session.  The  campus  proper  covers  thirty-two  acres,  with  178 
acres  in  addition  being  held  as  an  investment.  The  value  of 
the  school  property  is  in  excess  of  $800,000  and  the  current 
operating  budget  is  about  $70,000.  There  are  thirty-one 
teachers  on  the  faculty;  men  and  women  who  have  been 
carefully  selected  by  Mrs.  Bethune  in  person.  The  name 
Daytona  Normal  and  Industrial  College  was  changed  to 
Bethune  Cookman  College  in  1932  when  a  merger  with 
Cookman  Institute,  another  pioneer  school  for  Negroes  in 
Florida,  maintained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  brought  about.  It  is  a  junior  college  attempting  to  fill 
the  appalling  need  for  Negro  elementary  and  grammar 
school  teachers  in  the  state  of  Florida.  Toward  its  operating 
expenses  the  students  pay  about  $20,000  per  year,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  contributes 
about  $13,000  annually,  and  the  remainder  is  secured  from 
philanthropic  sources,  largely  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE  is  the  matriarchal  but  not 
the  "mammy"  type.  No  kerchief,  literally  or  figur- 
atively, has  ever  covered  her  head.  She  has  a  deep  and  pro- 
found respect  for  law,  but  she  makes  no  concessions  to  the 
doctrine  of  racial  superiority  on  the  campus  of  Bethune 
Cookman.  In  most  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  South  the 
custom  of  the  separation  of  the  races  is  religiously  observed 
even  in  the  school  auditoriums  on  the  occasion  of  concerts, 
recitals,  and  dramatic  productions  which  attract  white  people 
in  the  vicinity.  At  Bethune  Cookman  there  are  no  special 
seats  set  aside  for  white  people.  Once  within  the  walls  of 
the  college  Mrs.  Bethune  has  ruled 'that  there  shall  be  neither 
blacks  nor  whites,  only  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

On  the  long  and  frequent  trips  to  the  North  in  quest  of 
funds  or  to  participate  in  church  conferences  or  educational 
meetings  she  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  school.  Some- 
times she  longs  for  the  cooking  of  the  old  South.  The  stu- 
dents and  teachers  well  know  her  favorite  dishes.  And  on  oc- 
casion they  surprise  her  by  sending  her  a  pound  cake,  of 
which  she  is  inordinately  fond.  She  boldly  confesses  to  a 
liking  for  fried  chicken  and  her  friends  scattered  through- 
out America  see  to  it  that  she  gets  it  when  she  arrives  in 
town.  Without  a  single  dissenting  voice  they  assert  that  they 
have  never  seen  her  cross  or  angry. 

Among  women  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  has  few  superiors 
as  a  public  speaker  in  America.  Her  language  is  invariably 
simple,  her  gestures  unobtrusive.  Her  effectiveness  lies  in 
her  tremendous  earnestness  and  in  a  natural  eloquence  that 


can  lift  the  most  indifferent  audience  to  rapturous  heights. 
She  has  a  tremendous  appeal  to  young  people,  be  they 
black  or  white.  At  Vassar  after  a  lecture  two  score  young 
women  crowded  into  her  room,  sat  in  every  available  space 
— chairs,  window  ledges,  on  the  floor — and  plied  her  with 
questions  on  the  race  problem,  women,  every  conceivable 
subject.  She  answered  sometimes  laughingly,  always  frank- 
ly. And  then,  when  the  period  of  questioning  was  about 
to  close,  she  mildly  inquired,  "Why  isn't  there  a  colored 
girl  at  Vassar?"  And  then  these  young  women  turned  to 
each  other  and  asked,  "Why?"  And  then  one  and  another 
chorused,  "We  should  like  to  have  a  colored  girl  here." 

PROFOUNDLY  respected  and  admired  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  white  people  in  Florida  and  throughout  the  South, 
nevertheless  she  has  not  attained  that  immense  popularity 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington,  save 
among  her  own  people.  The  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  has  insisted  that  the  Negro  be  taught 
the  use  of  the  ballot,  that  wherever  possible  he  exercise  the 
right  of  franchise,  and  where  he  is  denied  that  right  that  he 
should  take  every  legal  step  to  secure  it.  She  says,  "I  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  South  and  no  Southerner  has  greater 
love  for  the  land  of  his  birth  than  I.  Therefore,  I  wish  the 
South  to  attain  its  highest  possible  development,  and  free 
men  alone  make  lasting  progress.  Without  the  Negroes'  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise  neither  the  white  nor  the  black  can 
be  free." 

On  the  future  of  the  Negro  in  America  she  is  almost 
lyrical.  Despite  unemployment  statistics  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  Negroes  on  relief,  she  maintains  that  never  in  Ameri- 
can history  has  the  Negroes'  future  seemed  so  secure.  "Ev- 
erywhere I  see  the  signs  of  greater  interracial  understand- 
ing .  .  .  there  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  ever  in- 
creasing numbers  of  white  people  in  the  South  that  Ne- 
groes should  have  a  larger  participation  in  the  civic  pro- 
gram of  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  .  .  .  Common 
hardship  among  the  people  of  both  races  who  must  work 
for  their  living  is  welding  a  mutual  interest  that  hitherto 
has  been  absent  in  the  South." 

There  is  hardly  an  influential  organization  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  Negroes  in  which  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  has  not 
played  an  important  role.  In  1935  she  was  awarded  the  Spin- 
garn  medal,  given  annually  by  Colonel  Joel  E.  Spingarn, 
president  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  for  the  greatest  achievement  of  a  Negro 
in  America  during  the  previous  year  or  years.  In  the  same 
year  President  Roosevelt  named  her  as  one  of  the  two  Ne- 
gro members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  only  recently  she  was 
again  named  as  director  of  the  work  of  the  NYA  among 
Negroes. 

The  first  contact  with  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  is  apt  to 
be  disconcerting.  There  is  something  about  the  intensity  of 
her  unblinking  gaze  which  makes  one  just  a  little  ill  at 
ease.  One  is  conscious  of  an  examination  that  is  more  than 
casual.  But  when  she  speaks  there  is  warmth  in  her  voice 
and  the  musical  overtones  of  the  deep  South  are  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  She  listens  more  than  she  talks  and  her  replies  to 
interrogations  come  slowly  and  deliberately  as  if  she  weighed 
every  word,  every  sentence.  It  is  when  she  speaks  of  her 
race,  of  the  youth  of  her  race  particularly,  that  one  senses 
the  tenderness  of  the  mother  and  something  of  the  stern- 
ness of  the  matriarch  in  her  character. 'She  is  gently  toler- 
ant of  mistakes,  but  she  can  be  severe  in  her  judgment  of 
those  who  find  excuse  for  failure  in  the  color  line,  in  lack 
of  opportunity  or  good  fortune.  She  has  known  poverty  and 
prejudice  and  disappointment  but  she  has  known  no  dif- 
ficulty, she  avers,  no  obstacle  that  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  strength  of  spirit  and  the  power  of  will. 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S  — J  O  H  N     PALMER     GAVIT 


WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN  — CONSERVATION? 


EXTRAORDINARY  each  and  in  their  joint  significance 
and  promise  altogether  unique  are  the  two  great 
constructive  international  gatherings  in  session  at  this 
writing  and  to  be  concluded  by  the  time  it  is  in  print;  the 
one  at  the  political,  the  other  at  what  I  venture  to  character- 
ize as  on  the  whole  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  United 
States — Washington  and  Cambridge.  Both  under  the  aegis 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Dr.  Jekyll  side  of  man;  even  while 
his  Mr.  Hyde  aspect  is  raging  up  and  down  the  world,  breath- 
ing and  effecting  slaughter  and  preparations  for  more  slaugh- 
ter. Memory  fails  to  recall  any  such  coincidence  in  the  whole 
history  of  mankind.  It  registers  one  of  the  high  tide  marks 
of  civilization,  and  gives  at  once  the  lie  and  hope  respec- 
tively to  those  who  believe — or  affect  to  believe — that  mutual 
destruction  is  the  proper  occupation  of  men,  and  those -who 
look  for  the  return  and  progress  of  sanity  in  the  world.  I 
refer  of  course,  hardly  knowing  which  to  mention  first,  to  the 
great  Third  World  Power  Conference,  beginning  at  Wash- 
ington September  7,  of  more  than  3000  delegates  represent- 
ing upward  of  fifty  nations  and  speaking  virtually  every 
language  used  in  human  converse;  and  the  unprecedented 
gathering  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  men  of  science 
and  learning,  in  connection  with  the  tercentenary  celebration 
of  Harvard  University. 

Both  convened  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  One  wonders 
about  the  emotions  this  must  aggravate  in  the  breasts  of 
those  "little  Americans"  who  would  circumscribe  the  inter- 
course of  their  country  with  "foreigners,"  and  so  deprive 
themselves  of  incalculable  values  both  economic  and  intel- 
lectual, to  say  nothing  of  the  enriching  happiness  of  human 
fellowship.  For  this  is  internationalism  pure  and  simple 
and  at  its  best;  facing  in  two  very  different  but  concurrent 
jurisdictions  the  problems  of  the  world — civilized  man  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  abused  expression,  about  his  proper 
business,  of  working  together  on  the  job  of  understanding 
and  controlling  environment. 

Both  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  Power;  the  one  with 
the  "practical"  questions  of  resources  of  fuels,  natural  power 
hitherto  largely  wasted  by  uneconomical  methods  and  negli- 
gence; technical  procedures,  governmental  policy  in  subsidy, 
regulation  and  ownership;  the  other  with  the  scope  and 
interplay  of  that  other  Power  which  is  Knowledge.  From 
the  heart  of  the  atom  and  the  germ-cell  to  the  farthest  out- 
reach toward  the  inconceivable  horizon  of  the  Universe  the 
masters  of  science  have  played  the  whole  gamut  of  modern 
discovery  and  speculation;  from  physics  to  metaphysics, 
skirting  and  even  overstepping  the  vague,  wavering,  vanish- 
ing boundaries  supposed  to  mark  off  the  domains  of  philos- 
ophy and  religion.  Absorbed  in  these  timeless,  spaceless  con- 
siderations one  must  acquire  a  certain  anesthesia  against, 
anyway  a  kind  of  contempt  for,  the  temporary  manifesta- 
tions of  ignorance  and  littleness,  the  ephemeral  uproar  enate 
from  the  efforts  of  enthroned  ignorance  and  insane  ambition 
and  avarice  and  fear  to  limit  and  control  the  spread  of 
knowledge. 

The  scientists  were  not  content  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  abstrusities  of  infra-chemistry  and  the  ultra-mathematics 
of  astronomy.  They  came  down  to  brass  tacks  regarding 
that  enigmatic  organism  which  imagines  itself  to  be  the 
center  and  beneficiary  of  the  whole  business — "Man  the 
Unknown,"  incarnation  of  unpredictability,  of  that  baffling 


"Principle  of  Uncertainty"  which  the  mechanistic  philosoph- 
ers of  science  of  late  have  naively  installed  as  the  Official 
Goat  responsible  for  the  lacunae  in  their  hitherto  arrogantly 
boasted  exactitudes.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  great 
ecumenical  conference  of  savants  has  deliberately  recognized 
as  the  core  of  science  and  philosophy  that  "most  urgent  of 
the  problems  of  modern  civilization":  namely,  the  under- 
standing, prediction  and  control  of  human  behavior.  There 
is  a  power  able  to  set  at  naught  the  best  calculations  of 
priest  and  politician,  economist  and  philosopher. 

SECRETARY  HULL,  at  the  opening  of  the  Power  Con- 
ference, compelled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
problem  bedevils  also  the  field  of  that  interest.  For  he 
pointed  out  that  while  the  conservation  and  beneficent  use 
of  nature's  resources  of  fuel  and  heat  and  water  power 
involved  the  production  of  all  manner  of  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  man  also  might  use  them  and  in 
fact  was  using  them  in  accelerating  measure  for  the  evil 
purposes  of  destruction. 

"The  people  of  the  world  must  learn,"  he  said,  "that  war 
is  a  cruel  mill  whose  stones  are  the  misled  hope  of  national 
aggrandizement  and  the  selfish  ambitions  of  unscrupulous 
persons.  The  oil  and  fuel  of  that  mill  are  furnished  by  the 
fear  and  hate  which  come  from  distrust  and  suspicion.  The 
grain  for  that  mill  is  the  valiant,  patriotic  youth  of  the 
world,  ready  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  leaders,  who  are 
too  often  reckless  or  ruthless.  The  grist  from  that  mill  is 
death — death  to  youth,  death  to  hope,  death  to  civiliza- 
tion!" 

Behind  all  the  details  about  which  the  Power  Conference 
at  this  writing  is  debating,  of  quantities,  distribution,  tech- 
nology, ownership  and  regulation,  lies  and  ever  will  lie  that 
inscrutable  entity — Man  himself — to  whose  nature  and  be- 
havior individually  and  in  races,  nations,  groups  large  and 
small,  the  other  conference  has  devoted  equally  diverse  dis- 
cussion. Behind  all  lies  the  question  of  Conservation:  the 
recognition  and  right  use  of  the  two  primal  sources  of 
Power — -Nature  and  the  mind  and  character  of  Man.  On  the 
walls  of  the  new  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  at  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  is  the  motto  in  Roosevelt's 
own  words:  Conservation  means  development  as  much  as  it 
does  protection.  .  .  .  The  nation  behaves  well  if  it  treats  the 
natural  resources  as  assets  which  it  must  turn  over  to  the 
next  generation  increased,  and  not  impaired,  in  value. 

We  may,  and  should,  judge  nations,  and  the  leadership 
thereof,  by  the  Hitlers,  the  Mussolinis,  the  Stalins — yes,  and 
the  Roosevelts  and  all  others  great  and  small  up  and  down 
the  list — by  the  motive  and  trend  of  their  behavior  in  this 
regard:  as  to  its  net  tendency  with  respect  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  resources  chief  among  which 
are  people,  especially  youth  and  its  potentialities.  You  can 
tell,  whether  the  motive  and  method  puts  first  Things  and 
Institutions,  or  the  Man  whose  development  gives  them  their 
only  value  and  justification.  General  Grant  used  to  say: 

"During  the  war,  sometimes  we  would  see  in  the  distance 
great  clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  troops  marching.  We  couldn't 
tell  whether  they  were  our  fellows  or  Confederates,  friends 
or  enemies.  But  generally,  before  the  day  was  over,  we 
found  out  which  they  were." 

Every  manifestation  of  individual  and  social  life,  whether 
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in  government  and  politics,  finance,  commerce,  industry, 
science,  education,  religion,  personal  behavior,  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  bearing  upon  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment in  right  and  therefore  happy  relationships,  of  mankind, 
within  the  nation  and  across  the  imaginary  boundaries. 

THE  question  of  the  sources  and  use  of  mechanical 
power  of  course  stands  high  among  the  factors  in  this 
consideration.  Hardly  less  vital  is  that  of  raw  materials: 
their  location,  possession  and  interchange.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  and  perplexing  element  in  the  present  world 
turmoil;  along  with  the  human  factor  of  potential  markets — 
people  again — circumscribed  by  trade-obstructing  tariffs.  The 
Geneva  Research  Center  lately  issued  an  invaluable  pamph- 
let* on  this  subject,  setting  forth  the  essential  facts,  of  the 
inequalities  of  distribution  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  lead- 
ing countries,  restrictions  upon  export  and  import,  the 
economic  reasons  for  the  demand  for  colonies;  possible 
solutions  of  the  problem.  Outstanding  like  a  sore  thumb  is 
the  fact  that  only  man's  stupidity  in  his  management  of  his 
world  is  responsible  for  his  economic  ills;  he  sits  sobbing 
hysterically  amid  squalor  and  confusion,  surrounded  by  the 
materials  and  the  means  of  wealth;  wasting  them  by  negli- 
gence, destroying  them  and  himself  in  the  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  suicide  of  greed  and  fear  breeding  the  wars 
that  turn  his  gardens  into  hells. 

WHEN  Signor  Mussolini  announces  that  within  a  few 
hours  he  can  mobilize  8  million  men  for  war  .  .  . 
aside  from  the  fact  that  he  hasn't  as  a  matter  of  statistics 
any  such  number  of  men  available  in  all  Italy  including  its 
colonies;  he  represents  the  idea  of  conservation  that  thinks 
of  youth  in  terms  of  cannon  fodder  ...  as  Secretary  Hull 
said,  as  grist  for  the  mill  of  death.  The  Nazis  have  the  same 
idea — every  boy-child  a  potential  soldier.  There  are  more 
than  plenty  of  people  in  these  United  States  with  similar 
ideas — it  is  at  the  behest  of  such  that  we-  are  spending  a 
billion  of  dollars  next  year  in  the  economic  waste  of  war 
preparation.  And  we  have  just  announced  our  intention  to 
"conserve"  40,000  tons  of  theoretically  obsolete  naval  vessels, 
in  response  to  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  provoked  by 
that  of  Japan.  All  this  comes  with  the  putrid  breath  of 
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man's  decay — as  compared  with  that  from  these  great  con-J 
ferences  of  conservation  and  constructive  progress. 

A  better  piece  of  news  is  that  Great  Britain  and  Egypt 
have  taken  another  forward  step,  in  which  the  British  have 
agreed  to  remove  from  Egypt  the  exasperating  military 
signs  of  domination  and  recognize  further  than  ever  the 
autonomy  of  that  country.  It  is  to  be  sure  in  essence  a  seem- 
ing rather  than  an  actuality;  for  Great  Britain  retains  the 
substance  of  power  as  toward  the  outside  world.  Italy's 
aggression  in  Ethiopia  taught  Egypt  what  might  easily  hap- 
pen tomorrow  to  herself,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  the 
British  to  realize  that  it  were  well  to  have  a  friendly  rather 
than  a  hostile  Egypt  at  the  edge  of  her  Suez  main  highway 
to  India.  Friendship  is  one  of  the  mightiest  intangibles  with- 
in the  purview  of  conservation.  Per  contra,  the  little  news 
coming  out  of  conquered  Ethiopia  shows  what  a  dire  debit 
of  hate  Italy  has  acquired. 

The  most  cogent  charge  that  Mussolini  and  his  kind  have 
brought  in  behalf  of  dictatorship  against  democracy  and  ' 
parliamentarism  is  that  of  incompetence  and  inefficiency  in 
management  .  .  .  "they  blunder  and  waste;  they  will  talk 
themselves  to  death."  Even  though  it  be  true  that  in  the 
long  run  so,  and  only  so,  by  the  self-educative  process  of 
trial  and  error,  can  mankind  make  enduring  progress;  that 
democracy  never  has  had  a  fair  trial,  or  that  the  cure  for  its 
ills  is  "more  democracy";  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
every  immediate  sense  it  is  a  slow,  halting  and  wasteful 
business.  We  move  erratically,  forward  and  back,  and  some- 
times seem  to  be  standing  still  or  even  regressing.  Only  by 
sleepless  vigilance  and  incessant  struggle  can  we  hold  our 
gains.  Consider  from  this  point  of  view  what  we  in  Amer- 
ica do  constantly  at  the  intervals  marking  off  terms  of  office 
in  local,  state  and  national  administrations:  gaily,  grimly, 
violently  according  to  the  stresses  of  the  moment,  throwing 
away  the  experience  our  public  officials  have  gained  and 
starting  with  new  ones  at  scratch  or  behind  it  under  handi- 
caps. Usually  we  vote,  not  for  the  new  ones  whose  qualifica- 
tions we  take  on  faith  or  don't  bother  about  at  all,  but 
against  the  incumbents  and  for  reasons  rarely  based  upon 
intelligent  knowledge.  The  late  Charles  Hopkins  Clark, 
famous  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  once  illustrated  it  in 
a  characteristically  witty  paper  on  Some  Advantages  of 
Ignorance:  "In  a  street  car  you  find  yourself  sitting  beside 
a  person  who  smells  of  disinfectants.  With  indignant  nose 
uptilted  you  move  to  the  far  end  of  the  car  and  sit  down  by 
somebody  who  has  not  been  disinfected." 

My  father  used  to  describe  the  School  of  Experience  as 
one  in  which,  "just  as  you  finish  the  course  and  are  en- 
titled to  your  diploma;  fit  to  put  to  some  use  education 
acquired  through  your  mistakes,  you  have  to  up-an'-die!" 

Four  years  ago  I  was  disposed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hoover, 
because  I  was  reluctant  to  wait  four  years  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  learn  what  Hoover  had  learned,  especially  about  world 
conditions.  Never  mind  how  I  did  vote  in  the  showdown; 
and  if  this  sounds  like  present  politics — make  the  most  of  it. 
Anyhow,  now  again  I  must  face  that  same  dilemma!  I  shall 
have  to  decide,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  which  of  the 
candidates,  not  only  personally  but  even  more  as  regards 
his  environing  influences  and  the  kind  of  people  I  may  ex- 
pect him  to  employ  to  effectuate  his  policies  and  those  of 
his  party  as  represented  in  its  platform  and  the  modifications 
of  or  departures  from  it  required  by  altering  circumstances, 
embodies  what  I  meaa  by  the  Principle  of  Conservation  .  .  . 
determination  not  only  to  protect  but  to  develop  the  treas- 
ures entusted  to  us,  especially  including  the  human  part  of 
it — men,  women  and  children — and  their  possibilities,  now 
and  for  the  long  future. 

"THE  INTERNATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAW  MATERIALS, 
by  John  C.  deWilde.  Geneva  Research  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association.  Geneva  Special  Studies,  vol  vii,  No.  5 ; 
July,  1936.  26  pp.  Price  35  cents  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

BY  R.  L.  DUFFUS 


THREE  WORLDS,    by    Carl    Van     Doren. 
Price  S3. 


LL  of  us  who  have  en- 
tered middle  age  no 
doubt  move  through 
days  with  some  sense 
of  strangeness.  How  far  a  cry 
it  is,  not  merely  to  the  Amer- 
ica of  1815-1865,  of  whose  New  England  aspects  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  has  written,  but  even  to  the  late  nineteenth 
century  America  in  which  Carl  Van  Doren's  memoirs  be- 
gin! The  superficial  changes — automobiles,  radios,  the 
crowding  into  cities,  the  motion  picture — are  but  symbols 
of  a  change  in  the  American  spirit.  Twenty-one  years  ago 
Mr.  Brooks  called  this  change  "America's  Coming  of  Age." 
It  has  been  that,  as  we  now  see,  and  more  than  that.  Our 
adult  years  have  worn  us  out,  shattered  our  faith,  saddened 
us,  accentuated  both  our  humanitarianism  and  our  brutality. 

Mr.  Van  Doren,  coming  to  the  end  of  his  story,  comes 
also  to  the  felt  and  reasoned  conclusion  that  "the  general 
spirit  of  America  is  putting  behind  it  a  dull  confusion  and 
beginning  to  free  its  great  energies."  It  has  done  that  be- 
fore, though  never  after  so  great  a  physical  and  psychic 
shock  as .  the  depression  which  began  in  1929  and  which 
may  now  be  ending.  We  have  had  spiritual  revivals  of  one 
sort  and  another  since  the  days  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  The 
upsurge  of  democratic  sentiment  just  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  its  later  reassertion  under  Jefferson,  Jackson 
and  Lincoln,  the  humanitarian  thrust  that  took  shape  around 
the  turn  of  the  present  century,  and  certain  aspects,  surely, 
of  the  New  Deal  came  out  of  such  revivals. 

To  a  great  extent  each  produced  its  literature  as  well  as 
its  executive  personalities.  The  earlier  movement,  which  Mr. 
Brooks  has  chosen  to  study,  literally  flowered  in  New  Eng- 
land between  the  end  of  the  second  war  with  England  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  states.  The  later  move- 
ment came  to  its  hectic  peak,  if  Mr.  Van  Doren  is  correct, 
during  the  1920s.  He  writes,  with  some  confidence,  that 
"Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  past  century  .  .  .  was  a  quiet 
concert  of  chamber  music  compared  with  the  full,  varied 
and  sometimes  discordant  orchestra  of  literary  New  York." 
This  is  a  judgment  as  to  sound  and  fury,  of  course,  not  as 
to  quality.  I  think  Mr.  Van  Doren,  despite  his  profound 
knowledge  of  American  literature,  might  have  dwelt  longer 
on  mid-nineteenth  century  Boston  if  he  had  been  able  to 
read  Mr.  Brooks  before  he  wrote.  For  Mr.  Brooks  is  the 
first  writer  to  see  the  New  England  renaissance  in  perspec- 
tive and  to  see  it  whole. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  quarreling  as  to  the  merits  of  periods 
— as  well  argue  about  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes.  But 
as  I  have  read  these  two  books  and,  inevitably,  tried  to 
compare  and  contract  them,  I  have  rediscovered,  with  the 
force  of  a  morning  newness,  an  old  truism:  the  present  is 
not  isolated  in  time,  and  we  cannot  understand  it  without 
the  aid  of  the  past.  Mr.  Van  Doren  has  synthesized  my  own 
generation  as  no  one  else  (except  Van  Wyck  Brooks)  could 
have  done  it.  But  I  felt  the  strength  of  Mr.  Van  Doren's 
synthesis  more  keenly  than  I  could  possibly  have  done  if  I 
had  not  first,  with  a  delight  that  never  flagged,  and  fortu- 
nately with  a  leisurely  pace  that  is  not  often  possible  to 
reviewers,  read  The  Flowering  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Brooks  makes  use,  though  not  with  slavish  acceptance,  of 
the  "culture-cycle"  theory  which  Spengler  stated  thus: 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  by   Van   Wyck   Brooks. 
Dutton.     550  pp.     Price  $4. 


Harper.     317     pp 


Prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


"Here  we  have  a  homoge- 
neous people,  living  close  to 
the  soil,  intensely  religious, 
unconscious,  unexpressed  in 
art  and  letters,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  home  and  fatherland. 
One  of  its  towns  becomes  a  'culture-city,'  for  Boston,  with 
Cambridge  and  Concord  considered  as  suburbs,  answers  to 
this  name.  .  .  .  There  is  a  springtime  feeling  in  the  air,  a 
joyous  sense  of  awakening,  a  free  creativeness,  an  uncon- 
scious pride  .  .  .  and  . . .  the  mind  begins  to  shape  into  myths 
and  stories  the  dreams  of  the  pre-urban  countryside.  There 
is  a  moment  of  equipoise,  a  widespread  flowering  of  the 
imagination.  .  .  .  Then  gradually  the  mind,  detactied  from 
the  soil,  grows  more  and  more  self-conscious.  .  .  .  What 
formerly  grew  from  the  soil  begins  to  be  planned.  The  Haw- 
thornes  yield  to  the  Henry  Jameses.  .  .  .  The  culture-city 
surrenders  to  the  world-city,  Boston  surrenders  to  New 
York,  which  Stands  for  cosmopolitan  deracination." 

For  Mr.  Brooks  there  is  in  this  passage  a  note  of  defeat- 
ism, for  he  could  never  love  the  world-city  as  he  loves  the 
thought  of  that  old,  flowering  Boston.  Mr.  Van  Doren 
could  love  New  York  and  does,  living  in  it  for  long  years, 
never  minding  its  noise  and  dirt,  harking  back  for  some  of 
his  fundamentals  to  the  Illinois  hamlet  of  his  childhood  but 
never  moving  his  permanent  base  of  operations  to  any  equiv- 
alent contemporary  hamlet.  But  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
fundamental  divergence  of  theory  between  the  two  men, 
however  much  there  is,  of  necessity,  in  personality,  attack 
and  point  of  view.  What  both  seem  to  me  to  bring  out  is 
the  marvelous  elasticity,  the  power  of  recovery  after  disas- 
ter, the  inhibited  but  never  destroyed  urge  toward  a  unique 
self-expression,  that  is  America. 

New  England  is  smaller  than  America  and  America  itself 
was  easier  to  express  between  1815  and  1865  than  it  is  today. 
For  this  reason  The  Flowering  of  New  England,  exquisitely 
portrayed  by  a  poetic  and  critical  mind,  had  in  it,  and  has 
revealed,  the  potentialities  of  a  classic.  If  it  does  not  itself 
become  a  part  of  our  permanent  literature  it  will  be  because 
America  has  lost  the  art  of  appreciation.  I  could  not  feel, 
however  Mr.  Brooks  may  have  felt  about  it,  that  this  out- 
pouring of  the  New  England — and  American — genius  is 
now,  in  fact,  a  thing  of  the  past.  New  days,  new  ideas,  new 
voices:  yet  I  thought  I  felt,  as  I  read  Three  Worlds,  the 
sprouting  of  seeds  that  had  been  planted  around  Boston 
more  than  a  century  ago.  What  can  happen  once  can  hap- 
pen again.  The  cycle  may  be  a  spiral,  never  returning  upon 
itself,  yet  repeating  itself  on  different  levels. 

What  did  happen  around  Boston  during  that  flowering 
period?  I  wish  I  could  even  dimly  convey  the  richness  of 
Mr.  Brooks'  narrative — the  tolerance,  the  sympathy,  the 
mellow  humor,  the  style  that  never  splurges  and  is  never 
supercilious,  the  flavor  of  the  time  itself  as  seen  by  an  un- 
derstanding stranger.  For  one  believes  that  Mr.  Brooks 
would  have  been  the  most  welcome  of  company  for  the 
men  and  women  of  whom  he  writes:  for  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  the  "little,  nimble  man  with  burning  eyes,  with  silk 
hair  prematurely  white,  who  darted  about  rubbing  his  hands 
with  excitement,"  and  wrote  The  Practical  Navigator;  for 
Noah  Webster,  crusader  for  an  American  spelling;  for  the 
elegant  Ticknor,  who  went  abroad  in  1815  to  mine  Eufo- 
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pean  culture  and  bring  it  home;  for  R.  H.  Dana,  the  dream- 
er, silvery-curled,  remembering  the  death  of  Washington; 
for  the  tireless  Prescott;  for  Longfellow,  the  younger  Chan- 
ning  and  other  members  of  "The  Younger  Generation  of 
1840";  for  the  bookish  Lowell,  soon  weary  of  his  youthful 
radicalism,  and  for  the  faun-like  Thoreau,  with  his  stout 
Yankee  boots  and  keen  trader's  face;  for  the  shy  Haw- 
thorne, the  urbane  Dr.  Holmes,  the  timeless  Emerson,  the 
eccentric  and  courageous  Alcott,  and  all  that  brilliant,  hope- 
ful, dreamy  company,  who  thought  so  many  of  our  modern 
thoughts  before  ever  we  were  born. 

Mr.  Brooks  knows  these  persons  and  is  perfectly  at  home 
with  them,  which  proves  to  me  not  that  he  was  born  too 
late  but  that  they  are  in  a  way  our  contemporaries.  The 
ending  of  a  cycle  or  the  breaking  out  of  a  civil  war,  which- 
ever way  one  prefers  to  put  the  fact,  interrupted  their  la- 
bors, but  not,  I  do  believe,  forever.  Civil  war  ruined  the 
South,  enriched  the  North,  and  sent  tides  of  immigrants 
and  oceans  of  greedy  dollars  careering  across  a  continent. 
The  stamp  of  that  experience  cut  deep  into  the  American 
character,  yet  it  may  be  that  it  did  not  utterly  divert  it 
from  the  orderly  line  of  its  natural  development.  It  may  be 
that  the  younger  generation  of  1840,  and  of  1910  and  1920 
and  1930  and  1936  are  more  closely  related  than  we  ordi- 
narily think. 

Certainly  Mr.  Van  Doren,  as  the  title  of  his  book  sug- 
gests, has  lived  through  a  continuity  of  history,  and  is  related 
at  one  extreme  to  the  Cambridge  writers  of  1840  and  at 
the  other  to  Sinclair  Lewis,  Theodore  Dreiser,  H.  L.  Menck- 
en, Edgar  Lee  Masters,  E.  A.  Robinson,  Elinor  Wylie,  James 
T.  Farrell,  William  Faulkner,  Clifford  Odets,  of  all  of 
whom,  and  many  more,  he  has  something  to  say,  and  to 
the  author  of  some  book,  which  may  even  now  be  on  the 
press  or  in  manuscript,  which  will  put  the  keystone  to  this 
strange,  bewildering  literary  arch  of  our  own  time. 

Apparently,  as  fairly  as  one  can  judge,  our  generation 
feels  more  keenly  than  any  other  in  our  history  the  ordeal 
through  which  it  is  passing.  That  ordeal  Mr.  Van  Doren, 
who  is  by  no  means  soft-headed  or  soft-boiled,  found  sym- 
bolized in  a  dismay  and  disillusionment  from  which  he 
personally  suffered — and  fortunately  has  recovered.  Since 
1920,  as  he  says,  we  have  been  making  a  new  pattern — and 
it  hurts.  Yet  with  what  energy,  though  sometimes  with  de- 
spairing fury,  we  work  at  it!  We  feel  ourselves,  as  Mr.  Van 
Doren  says  many  men  felt  at  the  passing  of  his  own  father, 
"a  beginning,  naked  in  time,"  no  longer  able  to  rely  on  our 
own  or  on  a  European  past.  Yet  the  father-son  relationship 
persists:  Hawthorne  feeds  our  sense  of  destiny;  Thoreau 
strengthens  an  individualism  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mean  exploitation  of  man  and  nature;  Emerson  does  not 
waver  in  his  Platonic  certainties;  and  good  Dr.  Holmes 
writes  half  our  current  table  talk. 

Liberty,  Equality,  and  Education 

LIBERTY  VERSUS  EQUALITY,  by  William  F.  Russell.  Macmillan. 
1/3  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

NO  FRIENDLY  VOICE,  by  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins.  Univ.  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  197  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

'"PHESE  two  bracing  books,  by  the  dean  of  Teachers  Col- 
J-  lege  and  the  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  both 
deal  with  the  function  of  education  in  relation  to  the  life  of 
society.  Dean  Russell  develops  a  theme  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Hadley  of  Yale:  the  conflict  between  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. The  quest  for  liberty  has  brought  upon  us  all  the  in- 
equities and  inequalities  of  laissez-faire;  the  attempt  to  pre- 
serve equality  involves  an  exercise  of  centralized  state  power 
which  in  turn  threatens  our  liberties.  What  to  do?  "The 
forked  roads  lie  ahead.  Down  one  branch  lies  the  planned 
civilization  autocratically  arranged  to  curb  the  self-interest  of 
ignorant  men.  Down  the  other  lies  democracy,  hoping  to 


achieve  the  same  results  by  education.  Which  road  willij 
America  take?"  While  Dr.  Russell  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
where  his  fears  and  his  sympathies  lie,  he  adds  little  that 
is  specific  to  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem  itself. 
It  is  here  that  President  Hutchins  excels.  Collections  of 
speeches  seldom  make  satisfactory  books;  but  this  one  is 
unified  by  the  impress  of  a  personality  that  abhors  platitudes, 
and  a  point  of  view  that  is  original,  independent,  and  at 
times  "brash."  Here  is  a  university  president  who  alludes 
in  public  to  "the  fortunate  weakness  of  our  football  teams," 
who  is  keenly  aware  of  "that  great  academic  characteristic 
of  suspended  judgment,  of  not  doing  anything  until  nobody 
wants  it  done,  or  until  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  or  until 
something  radically  different  ought  to  be  done,"  who  con- 
siders the  three  worst  words  in  education  to  be  "character," 
"personality"  and  "facts,"  who  insists  that  "from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  believe  that  heaven  is  one  big  country 
club,  universities  are  dangerous  things."  Teachers  especially 
must  welcome  his  insistence  that  education  is  education,  that 
its  aim  is  scholarship  and  enlightenment,  that  it  owes  no 
homage  to  vocational,  professional  or  other  particular  in- 
terests; and  will  study  with  profit  the  specific  measures  by 
which  the  author  has  defended  his  ideal  in  both  theory  and 
practice.  Particularly  welcome  to  this  reviewer  are  Dr. 
Hutchins'  remarks  on  the  preposterous  neglect  by  American 
law  schools  of  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  limitations 
of  the  experimental  method.  The  University  Press  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  an  excellent  job  of  book  production  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 
Smith  College  WILLIAM  ORTON 

Health  Insurance 

SECURITY  AGAINST   SICKNESS,  by   I.   S.   Falk.   Doubleday,   Doran. 
423  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  presents  the  most  scientific  appraisal  of  sick- 
ness insurance  in  European  countries  which  has  been 
published  in  English.  Dr.  Falk's  long  experience  as  associate 
director  of  the  studies  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care,  as  a  member  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund  and  of  the  consultant  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security,  has  given  him  the  needed 
background;  and  he  has  utilized  first-hand  material  from 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Denmark  which  gives 
solidity  and  objectivity  to  his  discussion  and  lifts  many  of 
his  conclusions  above  the  realm  of  controversy. 

Sickness  insurance  is  the  most  important  element  in  an 
American  program,  as  Dr.  Falk  sees  it.  His  introduction, 
however,  points  out  that  sickness  insurance  is  only  one  of 
the  methods  through  which  the  economic  burdens  of  medi- 
cal care  may  be  relieved.  In  the  United  States  the  use  of 
taxation  has  thus  far  been  much  more  important  than  in- 
surance as  a  means  of  distributing  the  costs  of  sickness  over 
groups  of  people  and  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  nineteen  principles  of  Dr.  Falk's  American  program 
center  upon  the  provision  of  medical  care  rather  than  upon 
income  protection  for  the  wage  earner.  Cash  benefits,  he  be- 
lieves, had  best  be  developed  as  part  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  system.  This  is  a  completely  different  emphasis 
from  the  numerous  writers  on  this  subject  to  whom  sickness 
insurance  was  primarily  an  economic,  not  a  health  measure. 
Dr.  Falk  does  not  suggest  that  the  federal  government 
should  administer  medical  care  or  sickness  insurance  direct- 
ly for  the  general  population.  He  is  in  favor  of  federal  legis- 
lation which  would  specify  standards  concerning  medical 
care  and  public  health,  and  he  believes  there  should  be  fed- 
eral subsidies  to  the  states  to  assist  in  supporting  state  estab- 
lished sickness  insurance  plans  or  tax  supported  medical 
care.  He  visualizes  local  administration  of  services  within  the 
framework  established  by  state  law,  and  wishes  a  type  of 
cooperation  between  the  producers  and  consumers  of  medi- 
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cal  service  which  would  leave  "no  quarrel  between  the  pub- 
lic in  search  of  security  against  the  consequences  of  ill  health 
and  the  professions  whose  first  interest  has  always  been  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  illness." 
Julius  Rosentvald  fund,  Chicago  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 

How  and  Why  Laws  Are  Written 

LEGISLATIVE  PROCESSES,  NATIONAL  AND  STATE,  by  Joseph 
P.  Chamberlain.  Appleton-Century.  369  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

PROFESSOR  CHAMBERLAIN  is  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  this  volume.  Not  only  is  he  the 
director  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  and  pro- 
fessor of  public  law  at  Columbia  University,  but  he  has  had 
a  wide  experience  in  drafting  and  in  obtaining  the  enact- 
ment of  important  state  and  federal  legislation.  In  addition, 
he  is  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  the  creation  by  Con- 
gress of  the  offices  of -legislative  counsel  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  public  indebtedness  to  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain  is  now  increased  by  the  publication  of 
the  present  volume  which  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
library  of  any  person  interested  in  legislation.  The  book 
is  not  theoretical  but  is  based  upon  observation  and  practi- 
cal experience.  Much  of  the  text  in  reality  recounts  the  au- 
thor's experience  (without  so  indicating)  and  this  adds  in- 
terest and  value  'to  the  work. 

Within  the  space  allowed  for  this  review  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  discuss  Professor  Chamberlain's  book  in  detail.  It  is 
devoted  to  legislative  processes,  and  does  not  consider  the 
technical  problems  of  legislative  draftsmanship.  It  discusses 
both  national  and  state  problems,  though  the  study  of  the 
state  legislative  machine  and  of  its  functioning  is  limited 
principally  to  the  state  of  New  York.  The  discussion  of  state 
legislative  processes  is  necessarily  brief  and  to  some  extent 
incomplete,  though  the  comparison  of  state  and  national 
problems  is  acute  and  valuable. 

If  there  were  any  criticism  to  make  of  the  present  volume, 
the  reviewer  would  feel  that  Professor  Chamberlain  has  un- 
dertaken too  much  in  a  single  volume.  The  discussion  of 
state  experience  cannot  be  exhaustive,  and  one  wishes  for  a 
fuller  discussion  of  some  of  the  national  problems.  Professor 
Chamberlain  could,  for  example, 'give  much  more  informa- 
tion regarding  the  value  of  an  efficient  lobby  and  as  to  the 
use  of  sub-committees  by  the  federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  the  text  stands,  it  presents  the  best  available  dis- 
cussion of  congressional  procedure,  and  gives  much  of  value 
as  to  state  legislative  processes. 
Chicago  WALTER  F.  DODD 

Citizen  Being  Just  That 

EDMUND    NILES    HUYCK:    THE    STOXY    OF    A    LIBERAL,    by    Francis 
Brown.   Dodd,   Mead.  255   pp.   Price   $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ANY  quiet,  self-deprecatory  business  man  who  thinks 
himself  obscure,  in  every  large  sense  insignificant  save 
perhaps  to  his  family  and  a  small  circle  of  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates,  will  do  well  to  read  Dr.  Brown's  quiet  story 
of  an  ordinary  American  manufacturer  who  thought  like 
that  of  himself  yet  came  to  be  known  as  "the  first  citizen  of 
Albany";  came  to  virile  service  in  state  and  nation,  without 
noise  or  notoriety.  Pioneered  in  the  development  of  indus- 
trial relationships.  Served  the  fellowship  of  mankind,  seeing, 
dreaming,  quietly  effectuating,  without  pose  or  any  sort  of 
self-seeking,  whether  in  the  little  mountain  village  where  he 
was  born,  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  city  in  which  his 
business  was  important,  in  the  state  whose  governors — two 
in  succession — discerned  his  quality;  and  in  national  service 
in  time  of  crisis.  Remained  all  the  time  the  same  unobtru- 
sive, utterly  human  person,  walking  steadfastly  to  and  in 
the  tasks  that  life  brought  to  him,  and  making  much  of 
each. 
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PREFACE  by  H.  G.  WELLS 

730,000  Copies  Sold  in  England 

/\t  a  time  when  so  much  pseudo-science  upon  the  subject 
of  birth  control  is  being  foisted  upon  the  public,  this  book,  by  a 
recognized  British  authority,  and  highly  endorsed  by  the  med- 
ical profession  here  and  abroad,  is  trebly  valuable. 
The  leading  medical  publication  of  this  country  (The 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION) comments  as  follows  on  this  volume: 


"One  of  the  best  books  on  this  sub- 
ject that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
author  has  a  thorough  command  of 
the  subject  and  obviously  has  de- 
voted much  careful  thought  to  the 
preparation  of  this  volume.  The 
subject  matter  is  well  arranged  and 
it  is  presented  with  a  degree  of  lu- 
cidity that  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  writers  on  medical 
subjects."  

"The  anatomical  descriptions  are 
lucid  and  the  contraceptive  methods 
sound  and  described  so  minutely 
that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  a 
mistake." 

—ST.  BART'S  HOSPITAL 

JOURNAL. 

"It  gives  very  clearly  and  complete- 
ly, with  all  the  decency  of  a  scien- 
tific textbook,  exactly  what  is  clearly 
known  and  what  is  not  clearly  estab- 
lished about  preventive  methods 
....  This  is  knowledge  that  I 
think  every  adult  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity ought  to  possess  .  .  . 
"When  the  adult  citizen  has  gone 
through  these  pages  he  or  she  will 
know  exactly  the  physical  factors  of 
the  modern  sexual  problem.  He  or 
she  will  have  all  the  mastery  of  his 
or  her  sexual  self  that  knowledge 
can  give." 

— H.  G.  WELLS,  in  the  Preface 
to  this  volume. 

"The  author  is  a  medical  man  who  has  successfully  performed  a  difficult 
task;  he  has  written  a  book  which  satisfies  the  requirements  both  of  the 
lay  reader  who  seeks  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  the  intimate  affairs  of  his 
own  life,  and  of  the  doctor  who  desires  information  on  how  to  advise  his 
patients.  Of  the  many  books  written  on  the  practical  problems  of  birth 
control,  this  is  likely  to  be  the  most  serviceable  to  medical  readers." 

—LANCET,  London,  England. 
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"One  wants  to  rush 
to  an  international 
broadcasting  station 
to  shout  RE  AD  IT!" 
— MARY  Ross. 
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DOCTOR  5  ODVSSEV 

ADVENTURES  IN  45  COUNTRIES 


By  VICTOR  HEISER,  HI.  D. 

No  other  autobiography  in  years  has  been  greeted 
with  more  overwhelming  enthusiasm  by  public  and 
press  alike  than  this  exciting  record  of  "the  private 
physician  to  the  world"  —  the  contact  man  between 
millions  of  unfortunates  and  modern  preventive 
medicine.  "Of  such  individual  histories  is  the  record 
of  contemporary  civilization  assembled.  It  should  be 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  every  printed  language," 
says  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  in  The  Survey.  A  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  Selection.  $3.50 
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DIGESTION  and  HEALTH 

By  Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Physiology,  Harvard  Medical  School* 

The  distinguished  physiologist  and  authority  on  bodily  changes 
shows  how  your  digestive  process  is  affected  by  fear,  worry, 
etc.,  and  its  bearing  on  your  health.  Illustrated  $2.00 

INTELLIGENCE  in 
POLITICS 


of 


of 


By  Max  Ascoli.    A  br.niant  an 

the  intellectual  or  "brain-truiter"  in  American  politics  yester- 
day, today  and  tomorrow.  $2.50 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
THROUGHOUT  the  WORLD 

By  Franklin  J.  Keller  and  Morris  Viteles. 

How  the  art  of  vocational  guidance  and  the  science  of  applied 
psychology  are  being  used  throughout  the  world  to  help  people 
find  their  places  in  the  complex  industrial  structure  of  the 
power  machine  age.  Methods  and  accomplishments  are  de- 
scribed against  the  background  of  the  economic,  political  and 
social  settings  of  the  countries  involved  —  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  incalculable  value  to  vocational  workers.  550  pages. 
Fully  illustrated.  $4.75 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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I  am  handicapped  in  appraising  this  straightforward 
biography,  written  by  a  man  who  did  not  know  him,  pre- 
cisely because  I  did  know  him — "Ted"  Huyck  was  for  thirty 
years  and  more  my  closest  personal  friend.  Reading  this 
book  many  times  I  am  wholly  unable  to  tell  whether  the 
author  has  put  into  it,  or  I  read  between  the  lines,  the  in- 
comparable person  and  friend  who  meant  so  much  to  me; 
the  simple,  unaffected  joyousness  of  his  life,  the  profundity 
of  his  deeps,  the  straightforwardness  of  his  devotion  to  what 
he  thought  his  opportunity  (for  him  synonymous  with  duty). 
Such  a  man  could  be  only  a  liberal  in  the  true  sense — utterly 
democratic  in  instinct,  spirit  and  action;  tolerant,  forward- 
looking,  adapting  his  life,  his  business  practices,  his  indus- 
trial relationships  without  demur  or  equivocation  to  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it.  Out  of  his  life  in  his  village  and  in  Albany 
grew  his  service  to  both  and  thence  in  widening  circles — 
so  spread  forth  his  economic,  industrial,  political,  social,  pa- 
triotic and  international  purview.  No  lines  of  race  or  creed, 
party  or  nationality,  circumscribe  the  sympathy  and  interest 
of  such  a  soul.  Incidentally,  the  chapters  The  Years  in  In- 
dustry, The  Story  of  Labor,  and  The  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege— the  last  a  thrilling  story  of  the  training  of  doctors  for 
the  rural  districts — are  social  documents  of  special  value. 
All  in  all,  this  book  is  a  contribution  of  inspiration  to  the 
American  spirit,  greatly  needed  in  these  days  of  clamor  and 
bewilderment;  showing  what  a  plain  man  can  do  and  be, 
with  feet  firmly  established  in  his  own  place,  going  thence 
forward  as  life  points  the  way,  without  fuss  or  self- 
consciousness.  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

A  Spokesman  (or  the  Insecure 

INSECURITY,  A  CHALLENGE  TO  AMEKICA,  by  Abraham  Epstein.   Smith 
and   Haas.   821   pp.   Price  $4   postpaid   of   Survey  Graphic. 

THE  challenge  that  in  1933  Abraham  Epstein  flung  to  an 
indifferent  America  has  been  answered.  Not  as  Epstein 
would  answer,  indeed  for  that  matter  not  as  most  friends  of 
social  insurance,  including  this  one,  would  have  answered 
it.  The  longer  of  the  two  added  chapters  in  this  edition  (the 
other  notes  changes  in  state  social  security  laws  since  1933) 
states  the  Epstein  criticism  in  detail.  In  places  it  is  a  master- 
piece of  historical  survey  but  it  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause of  the  criticism,  which  comes  not  from  the  right  but  a 
life-long  student  and  proponent  of  social  insurance.  It  is 
the  admonition  of  a  candid  friend.  When  a  candid  friend 
takes  time  to  do  a  thorough  critical  job  he  is  likely  to  be  very 
much  to  the  point.  He  is  in  danger  of  the  charge  of  un- 
gratefulness and  even  of  treason.  Something  like  this  last  has 
happened  to  Abraham  Epstein. 

The  Epstein  pronouncement  on  the  federal  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  summarized  briefly  and  brilliantly  in  the  fore- 
word to  the  new  edition:  it  says,  almost  but  not  quite,  better 
no  law  than  a  bad  one.  It  is  the  fighting  speech  of  an  old 
campaigner.  It  carries  the  fight  to  the  opposition  and  I  ad- 
mire its  courage  and  its  good  taste.  There  are  no  personali- 
ties to  embitter  the  argument.  Almost  I  am  persuaded,  but 
a  number  of  important  considerations  make  me  less  than 
sure  that  Epstein's  strategy  at  this  time  is  the  wisest  for  the 
cause  of  social  security.  Epstein,  in  his  book,  is  not  nearly  as 
draconic  as  in  his  foreword.  Page  776  admits  that  even  the 
"economically  dangerous"  old  age  annuity  provisions  have 
their  "sanguine  aspects.  The  fact  that  Congress  accepted  the 
principle  of  old  age  insurance  is  of  tremendous  social  sig- 
nificance. .  .  .  The  mistakes  are  not  irreparable."  Another 
reason  for  hesitating  to  go  all  the  way  with  Epstein  is  the 
recollection  that  as  the  outstanding  proponent  of  old  age 
pension  laws  he  has  often  been  glad  to  take  something  less 
than  the  best. 

But  more  important,  it  seems  to  me  that  social  insurance 
proponents  are  per  se  committed  to  the  middle  of  the  road, 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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'hey  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  unfriendly  suspicions 
if  both  the  right  and  the  left.  They  believe  in  improvements 
:o  the  existing  system,  not  in  a  brand-new  system  or  in  no 
ystem  at  all.  They  do  not  maintain,  I  believe,  that  they  are 
tiling  for  "fundamental  economic  reforms"  and  their  pleas 
ive  been  effective  precisely  because  they  have  not  claimed 
oo  much.  Whether  a  specific  social  insurance  program  then 
s  an  acceptable  program  depends  almost  entirely  on  how 
ar  they  are  willing  to  compromise.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
:»ow  and  of  the  relentless  judgment  of  events  in  the  long 
as  to  who  is  right  and  how  nearly  right  he  is.  Quite 
issibly  none  of  us  is  all  right  or  all  wrong.  Both  he  who  is 
illing  to  give  the  new  laws  a  chance  and  he  who  believes 
icy  have  no  chance  will  live  to  say,  I  told  you  so,  about 
16  part  of  so  amorphous  and  so  ambitious  a   program. 
,e  first   is   not  guilt  of   pusillanimity   nor   the  second   of 
ison.  C.  A.  KULP 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce 
'niversity  of  Pennsylvania 


Medicine  and  the  Mayos 

..  MAYO  CLINIC,  by  Lucy  Wilder.  Illustrated  by  Ruth  Barney.  82 
pp.  Privately  printed  by  the  Lucy  Wilder  Bookshop,  Rochester,  Minn. 
Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MERSON'S  aphorism  about  bigger  and  better  mouse- 
traps might  well  be  prefixed  to  this  story  of  a  doctor 

land  his  .two  doctor  sons.  From  all  over  the  world  patients 
now  come  by  plane,  train,  ship,  bus,  automobile  and  shank's 
mare  to  the  medical  center  in  a  Minnesota  town  where  the 
railway  had  just  penetrated  when  Dr.  William  Worrall 
Mayo  hung  up  his  shingle  in  1865.  That  busy  doctor  was 
graduated  in  chemistry  in  his  native  England,  studied  medi- 
cine by  apprenticeship  and  in  medical  school  in  this  country, 
and  soon  became  the  leading  physician  and  surgeon  in  this 
frontier  county.  He  took  his  boys  with  him  on  his  rounds; 

I  taught  them  osteology  from  the  bones  of  a  Sioux  warrior 
killed  in  the  uprising  of  1862,  bought  a  microscope  and 
taught  them  its  use  as  he  taught  himself.  Out  of  the  energy 
and  foresight  he  brought  to  his  practice  and  imparted  to 
his  sons  have  come  the  internationally  known  Mayo  Clinic, 
where  rich,  poor  and  middling  are  received  and  cared  for 
according  to  their  means,  and  the  Mayo  Foundation  for 
Medical  Education  and  Research,  established  by  his  sons 
under  the  State  University  of  Minnesota  by  gifts  of  $2  mil- 
lion "put  aside  from  our  earnings  ...  in  excess  of  what 
might  be  called  a  reasonable  return  for  the  work  we  accom- 
plished." All  of  the  many  doctors  now  associated  with  the 
Clinic's  work  receive  "a  reasonable  and  just  salary,"  and 
all  earnings  beyond  that  go  for  the  study,  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  disease.  In  the  modern  fields  of  research  and  the 
application  of  science  the  sons  have  continued  the  father's 
tradition  of  the  pioneer. 

Mrs.  Wilder  tells  this  story  of  the  Mayos  and  of  the  pres- 
ent work  of  the  Clinic  with  simplicity  and  charm.  The  for- 
mat and  illustrations  of  her  little  book  are  as  attractive  as 
the  text.  She  has  the  rare  skill  of  making  medical  science 
lucid  and  medical  men  warmly  human.  MARY  Ross 

Hearst 

IMPERIAL  HEARST,  by  Ferdinand   Lundberg.  Equinox   Press.  406  pp. 
Price   $2.75   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


IF  you  think  you  know  all  you  need  know  about  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  you're  mistaken.  This  volume  is 
not  a  tirade.  Carefully  documented,  it  avoids  private  scandal 
(except  for  certain  vulgar,  cruel,  revealing  personal  escapades 
which  are  charged  with  social  implication).  Unauthorized, 
convincing,  it  is  fascinating  as  a  crime  story.  The  author 
overestimates  Hearst  as  a  fascist  force;  Hearst  would  like  to 
be,  but  his  newspapers  carry  little  weight,  and  have  carried 
no  recent  elections.  A  Hearst  executive  of  my  acquaintance 
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STUART 

CHASE'S 

most  exciting  bookl 

IICH  LAND 


POOR  LAND 


ll  EVER  before  has 
Stuart  Chase  had  a 
theme  for  a  book 
that  comprised  so 
many  of  the  things 
that  seem  most  im- 
portant to  him.  Rich 
Land,  Poor  Land  pre- 
sents first  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  America  be- 
fore the  coming  of 
the  white  man — a  vast  continent,  luxurious 
with  forests,  rich  in  animal  life,  a  country 
of  enormous  natural  wealth. 

The  scene  shifts  then  to  1936,  to  a  land  laid 
waste  by  the  profligate  spirit  of  the  pioneer. 
One  sees  the  tragedy  of  the  continental 
forests,  erosion,  water  pollution  and  floods, 
mineral  and  power  exploitation. 

The  need  for  national  conservation  becomes 
self-evident,  and  we  review  this  movement, 
with  special  reference  to  the  TVA  and 
CCC. 

Marquis  W.  Child's:  "Makes  appallingly 
plain  the  problem  ...  so  overwhelming,  so 
vital  ...  A  dramatic  narrative." 

N.   Y.  Times:  "A   brilliant   performance." 


Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  with  thought-provoking  maps  and 
diagrams  by  Henry  Billings.  $2.50 
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GOVERNMENT    AND 
POLITICS  ABROAD 

By  HENRY  R.  SPENCER 

Ohio  State  University 

What  lies  behind  the  foreign  dispatches  and 
propaganda  in  American  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines? This  book  gives  a  brief  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  historical  background,  governmental 
structure,  and  the  social  and  political  forces  at  work 
in  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Latin  America 
and  Japan.  $3.50 

• 
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Edited  by  E.  R.  Groves  and  Phyllis  Blanchard 

"A  real  help  to  students  of  mental  hygiene,  who  will 
welcome  orientation  and  guidance  in  such  a  large  field." 
— CLARENCE  M.  HINCKS,  General  Director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  $2.75 
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For  stay-at-homes  who  had  to  miss  Atlantic  City,  this 
summarizes  the  thinking  of  the   group  work  division 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
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Poems    and    hymns    of    social    justice.    Says    Norman 
Thomas,  "They   seem   to   me   to   stand   out.   .   .   .  This 
type   of  poetry   will   be   of   unusual   interest  to   many 
people  this  year." 
Off  the  press  September  24th.  $1.00. 
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was  jittery  for  a  week  after  reading  the  chapter  on  the 
Hearst  financial  setup.  Hearst  editors,  they  say,  daren't  be 
seen  with  the  book  in  their  homes,  for  fear  of  losing  theii 
jobs.  Hearst  is  now  an  aged  man,  afraid  to  hear  the  word 
death  mentioned  in  his  presence.  But  he  inspires  no  pity  as 
document  after  document  bludgeons  him  down  in  this  book. 
Unfortunately,  you  say,  people  who  read  Hearst  won't 
read  this  book.  Unfortunately  a  lot  of  people  who  wouldn't 
touch  a  Hearst  paper  with  tongs  won't  read  this  book.  They 
think  they  know  the  whole  sordid  story.  But  this  book  is 
more  than  the  lowdown.  It's  a  picture  of  our  time,  and  of 
the  imprint  one  pseudo-feudal  man  has  been  able  to  make 
upon  it.  As  such  it  is  more  exciting  than  any  biographical 
book  of  the  year.  And  more  thought  provoking  than  any 
biography  that  has  turned  up  thus  far. 

VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 


Th 


omas 


Mann 


THOMAS  MANN  has  just  become  a  member  of  the  German 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  a  new  organization  dedicated 
to  keeping  German  culture  alive  in  exile.  Other  members 
are  Thomas  Mann's  brother,  Heinrich,  and  his  son  Klaus, 
Stefan  Zweig,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Ernst  Toller,  Bruno 
Frank,  and  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdi.  The  Academy  will 
award  prizes  for  the  best  works  of  German  prose,  poetry, 
sculpture,  painting,  music  and  scholarly  research  produced 
in  exile,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  young  intellectuals  who 
have  had  to  leave  their  native  country.  The  Academy  also 
plans  to  award  a  number  of  fellowships  to  impoverished 
artists  and  scholars. 
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and  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  Army  engineers,  have  already  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  development  of  land,  rivers  and  harbors.  The  very 
size  of  the  undertaking  transcends  state  and  local  authori- 
ties. The  second  is  the  fact  that  this  region,  like  much  of  the 
South,  has  fed  its  basic  wealth  out  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Serving  virtually  as  a  colony,  the  riches  of  its  soil,  its 
forests,  and  its  mines  have  been  diverted  to  the  industrial 
East  to  be  fabricated  and  coined  into  profits.  So,  to  put  tax 
money  into  the  Northwest  for  its  development  is  not  only 
enlightened  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try but  is  to  give  back  in  some  measure  wealth  which  has 
been  made  out  of  its  soil  and  its  forests. 

A  further  point  which  should  be  made  is  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  has  not  sprung  up  suddenly  and 
chimerically,  a  figment  of  unreasoning  hopes.  Its  inevitabil- 
ity if  the  Northwest  is  to  develop  proportionately  with  the 
rest  of  the  country,  has  long  been  foreseen.  Before  operations 
began  on  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  dams,  a  million  dol- 
lars had  been  expended  in  investigations  by  Army  engineers, 
experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing engineers  of  the  country,  stretching  over  many  years. 
The  developments  now  started  are  based  almost  wholly  on 
these  reports  and  recommendations.  Not,  however,  until  we 
began  to  think  in  terms  of  regional  economy,  and  until 
large  scale  public  works  were  launched  because  of  men's 
need  for  employment,  did  a  project  of  such  magnitude  be- 
come feasible. 

If  we  could  find  a  less  controversial  word  than  planning, 
we  should  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  happening  in  this 
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Pacific  Northwest  experiment.  It  is  really  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute cooperative  exploration  for  individualistic  exploitation. 
Here  are  people  re-examining  their  natural  resources  of 
water,  soil  and  forest,  acknowledging  the  mistakes  they  have 
made  in  the  past,  trying  to  go  forward  on  a  sounder  basis. 
Their  experiment  in  the  Northwest  is  premised  on  the 
belief  that  ownership  of  the  land,  of  the  forests,  of  the  min- 
erals of  the  earth,  is  not  a  right  but  a  trust  which  must  be 
•used  with  regard  to  the  general  good,  of  future  as  well  as  of 
present  generations.  As  one  looks  on  the  beginnings  of  this 
vast  undertaking  one  feels  that  the  final  measure  of  it  will 
not  be  in  terms  of  money  spent,  nor  even  of  great  engineer- 
ing achievement,  but  in  terms  of  the  vision  and  the  stamina 
of  the  people,  their  courage  in  withstanding  old  pressures 
and  their  intelligence  in  evolving  and  using  new  ways  of 
work  and  life. 
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John  Brophy,  Adolph  Germer,  Powers  Hapgood — are  with 
him  today  in  the  CIO.  Lewis  is  admirably  supplemented  by 
working,  as  he  now  does,  in  partnership  with  Sidney  Hill- 
man's  subtle,  analytical  mind. 

Among  those  opposing  Lewis  is  the  group  which  has 
long  controlled  the  AF  of  L.  In  considering  the  arguments 
put  forward  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  in  defense  of 
"the  traditions  of  the  federation,"   it  is   impossile  to  over- 
look the  personal  stake  of  the  defenders.  What  Lewis  was 
advocating   threatened   their   tenure   of   office,   prestige   and 
authority.   Three   members   of   the   executive   council    have 
held   their    present   positions   for   twelve  years,   three   more 
for  twenty-one.  William  Green  came  to  the  presidency  of 
the  federation  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Gompers  in   1924. 
While  AF  of  L  officers  are  elected  annually,  no  one  until 
now  has  seriously  challenged  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Green 
and  the  group  closely  associated  with  him.  The  controversy 
which  is  splitting  the  labor  forces  concerns  the  future  form 
of  American  labor  organization.  But  bound  up  with  it  is  a 
very  thorny  immediate  issue:  who  is  to  run  the  AF  of  L? 
Whether  or  not  the  new  labor  alignments  have  political 
implications  is  not  yet  clear.  Traditionally,  the  federation 
has  been  non-partisan,  holding  to  the  Gompers  policy  of 
"rewarding  our  friends  and  punishing  our  enemies."  But 
in  periods  of  economic  unrest,  the  possibility  of  an  inde- 
pendent  labor   party   has   usually   come  to  the  fore.  The 
furthest  the  federation  ever  went  in  committing  itself  to  a 
change  in  policy  was  its  convention  declaration  in   1913: 
"When  our  present  political  activities  have  fully  matured, 
a  new  political  party  will  be  the  logical  result."  But  the 
AF  of  L  has  not  in  fact  modified  its  position,  though  in 
1924  organized  labor  supported  the  La  Follette  campaign. 
In  the  Atlantic  City  convention  a  year  ago  sixteen  resolu- 
tions favoring  a  labor  party  were  introduced,  as  compared 
with  three  in  San  Francisco  in  1934.  In  the  current  campaign, 
on  the  one  hand,  William  Hutcheson,  head  of  the  Car- 
penters Union,  next  to  the  miners  the  biggest  AF  of  L 
affiliate,  is  acting  as  labor  adviser  to  Governor  Landon.  On 
the    other    hand    Labor's    Non-Partisan   League,    in    which 
nearly  fifty  national  and  international  unions  are  active,  is 
working    for    President    Roosevelt's    re-election    under    the 
leadership  of  George  Berry  of  the  Printing  Pressmen.  An 
affiliated   organization   in   New   York   State,  choosing   the 
name,  American  Labor  Party,  is  not  only  supporting  the 
Roosevelt-Lehman  ticket,  but  is  circulating  petitions  for  a 
separate  column  on  the  ballot,  and  expects  to  put  up  its 
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relief  policies  and  their  results— 


GASH   RELIEF  By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Are  you  fighting  battles  in  your  locality  over  cash  relief? 
Here  are  some  facts  you  will  need,  based  on  almost  up- 
to-the-minute  studies  of  cash  relief  administration  in  nine 
American  cities.  You  will  want  to  present  this  book  to 
the  we-can't-afford-it  group  who  feel  that  cash  relief, 
however  socially  desirable,  is  extravagantly  expensive. 

$1.50 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  IN 
PERIODS  OF  DEPRESSION 

By  LEAH  H.  FEDER 

Records  of  past  methods  of  meeting  unemployment  crises, 
and  their  results,  are  mostly  buried  in  dusty  files  and 
out-of-print  publications.  This  study  makes  available 
some  of  this  earlier  experience  for  our  present  guidance 
and  for  its  future  value.  $2.50 


new  uses  for  music— 

Music  IN  INSTITUTIONS 

By   WlLLEM    VAN    DE   WALL 

A  path-finding  book  by  the  field's  outstanding  expert, 
telling  how  to  use  music  as  treatment  and  as  recreation 
in  institutions  for  the  insane,  in  prisons,  in  hospitals,  in 
homes  for  children,  the  aged,  cripples— welfare  institu- 
tions of  every  type.  $3.00 
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SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEER 

NURSING  AS  A  PROFESSION 

By  ESTHER  LUCILE  BROWN 


This  new  series  studies  a  number  of  professions,  revealing 
in  brief  and  readable  form  the  chief  facts  about  training 
requirements,  number  and  distribution  of  workers  in  the 
profession,  salaries,  national  associations,  and  recent  trends 
in  the  respective  fields.  (Note:  SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A 
PROFESSION,  formerly  issued  as  a  pamphlet,  is  now  avail- 
able in  the  uniform  binding  of  this  series.) 

Each,  75   cents 
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own  candidates  in  some  congressional  districts.  At  present, 
it  is  any  one's  guess  whether  such,  organizations  will  hold 
together  simply  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign,  or 
whether  they  express  conviction  on  the  part  of  labor  that  to 
realize  their  objectives  American  unions  must  act  politically 
as  well  as  economically,  as  they  do  in  other  countries. 

At  this  writing,  there  seems  little  hope  of  patching  up  the 
federation  differences  before  the  Tampa  convention  next 
month.  So  far,  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  AF  of  L  to 
win,  to  coerce  or  to  split  the  CIO  has  failed.  The  affiliated 
unions  were  exhorted  "in  brotherly  and  fraternal  kindness." 
They  were  scolded  and  threatened  with  expulsion.  Pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  their  leaders.  Under  the  federa- 
tion's constitution  only  the  convention  has  power  to  order 
the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  an  affiliated  national  or 
international  union,  and  for  this  a  two  thirds  majority  is 
required.  With  more  than  40  percent  of  the  AF  of  L  mem- 
bership,  the  CIO  unions  could  block  such  a  vote.  Early  in 
August  the  heads  of  the  recalcitrant  unions  were  summoned 
by  the  executive  council  to  answer  charges  of  "fomenting 
insurrection"  and  "dual  unionism."  Though  the  CIO  lead- 
ers refused  to  appear,  holding  that  only  the  convention 
has  disciplinary  power,  the  council  met,  listened  to  the 
charges  behind  closed  doors,  and  voted  that,  unless  the 
unions  withdrew  from  the  CIO  by  September  5,  they  would 
be  suspended.  Lewis  and  his  followers  refused  to  recant. 
Delegates  to  the  convention  must  come  from  "unions  in 
good  standing."  There  will  therefore  be  a  fight  at  Tampa 
over  seating  the  delegates  from  the  suspended  unions — if 
they  appear — which  will  turn  on  the  legality  of  the  council 
proceedings.  If  the  CIO  unions  do  not  attempt  to  secure 
representation  in  the  convention,  or  if  their  delegates  are 
not  seated,  the  way  will  of  course  be  clear  for  a  vote  to 
revoke  their  charters.  This  will  only  be  the  curtain  raiser  to 
controversy  in  the  convention,  which  seems  inevitable 
whether  or  not  the  CIO  unions  are  represented  on  the  floor. 
The  industrial  vs.  craft  issue  will  be  to  the  fore,  and  also 
the  action  of  the  council.  National  unions,  state  federations, 
central  labor  bodies  and  hundreds  of  locals  have  passed 
resolutions,  some  approving,  some  condemning  the  course 
of  the  executive  council  in  suspending  the  CIO  unions. 
The  New  York  State  Federation,  after  bitter  debate,  adopted 
a  "hands  off"  policy,  at  the  same  time  upholding  "the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

The  CIO  represents  the  only  recent  large  scale  effort, 
without  the  propaganda  trappings  of  the  IWW  or  the  Com- 
munists, to  bring  into  the  unions  the  great  mass  of  the  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  workers  along  with  the  skilled — 
the  aristocrats  of  labor,  if  you  like.  Given  the  present  situa- 
tion, logic  as  well  as  drama  seems  to  augur  a  split  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor.  One  possible  compromise  which 
might  clear  the  way  for  a  forthright  industrial  organization 
campaign  without  dividing  the  federation  would  be  to  dis- 
solve the  CIO,  and  entrust  its  program  to  a  new  AF  of  L 
department  of  organization  headed  by  John  L.  Lewis.  But 
since  realistically  considered,  this  would  mean  the  radical 
change  in  policy  and  method  advocated  by  the  Lewis  group 
at  Atlantic  City,  it  is  almost  certain  that  such  a  suggestion 
would  be  rejected  by  the  present  leadership  of  the  AF  of  L. 

Whatever  the  course  of  events  at  the  Tampa  convention, 
the  issues  there  and  the  way  they  are  met  will  effect  the 
whole  area  of  labor  organization  and  collective  bargaining. 
And  that  is  a  field  that  touches  workers,  employers,  con- 
sumers— everyone  who  has  a  concern  in  what  we  as  a  na- 
tion produce  and  how  it  is  distributed. 


control  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific.  Originally  "two  rusty 
rails  and  the  right  of  way,"  he  extended  it  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  joined  Winnipeg  to  the  Mississippi.  Thereafter, 
reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba,  it  was  expanded  into  the  Great  Northern. 
Hill  proceeded  to  add  to  his  holdings  until  he  controlled 
the  railroads  of  the  entire  Northwest,  and  the  railroads 
established  political  as  well  as  economic  control  of  the  re- 
gion. As  far  away  as  the  Dakotas  it  was  said  that  no  man 
could  become  so  much  as  a  dog  catcher  of  a  small  town 
without  first  getting  permission  from  the  "throne  room"  in 
St.  Paul. 

In  the  last  thirty-five  years  the  importance  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  as  a  distributing  center  has  declined.  Opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  made  Pacific  to  Atlantic  ship 
ments  cheaper  by  water,  radical  freight  changes  and  othei 
factors  have  shrunk  the  service  area  of  the  Twin  Cities. 
Nevertheless,  the  maintenance  of  her  historic  position, 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  as  the  market  and  transportation 
capital  of  the  Northwest  with  trucking  on  the  ascendan 
is  a  key  point  toward  understanding  Minneapolis'  economic 
problems  in  1936. 

More  basic  to  Minnesota  even  than  timber  or  railroads 
were  the  agricultural  areas  which  the  latter  served.  Farm 
products  to  the  city — especially  wheat  in  the  early  days — 
and  manufactured  goods  to  the  country,  supplied  and  still 
supply  the  bulk  of  the  freight  for  Jim  Hill's  "main  line." 
It  will  be  recalled  how  Hill  sent  his  agents  to  Europe 
equipped  with  stereopticon  slides  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Northwest — plus  steamship  tickets — to  attract  farmers  to 
his  empire.  And  when  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Germans  arrived — with  ideas  by  the  way  about  farm  co- 
operatives— they  settled  on  land  sold  them  by  the  railroads, 
and  shipped  their  wheat  by  rail  to  the  millers  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

The  period  of  railroad  domination  over  the  agricultural 
areas  is  basic  to  any  understanding  of  subsequent  politics 
— or  economics — in  the  Twin  Cities.  For  not  only  is  the 
farmer  the  dominant  economic  factor,  but  he  is  also  nu- 
merically the  chief  political  force  in  the  state.  It  was  the 
struggle  against  railroad  politics  in  Minnesota  that  educated 
the  farmer  politically  and  supplied  his  primary  motive  for 
conquest  of  legislative  power. 

History  records  that  farmers  in  the  Red  River  Valley  had 
a  saying,  "First  we  had  the  grasshoppers,  then  Jim  Hill." 
In  the  free-for-all  days  of  non-regulated  railroads,  the  farmer 
found  himself  the  primary  victim  of  extortionate  and  dis- 
criminatory rates.  Primary  source  materials  for  the  origins 
of  the  Populist  Movement  lie,  I  believe,  in  the  rate  tables 
of  northwestern  railroads.  I  submit  the  following  as  a  sam- 
ple. It  is  the  freight  table  for  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter 
railroad,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

(cost  of  shipping 
a  bushel  of  wheat) 

Eyota  to  Winona — 38  miles 15  cents 

Rochester    to    Winona — 45    miles 15  cents 

Kasson  to  Winona — 58   miles 17  cents 

Owatonna  to  Winona — 92  miles 10  cents 

Mankato   to   Winona — 150   miles 13  cents 

In  1903,  Minnesota  with  7250  miles  of  railroad  earned 
a  net  profit  of  $35  million  on  them,  while  Iowa  with  9460 
miles,  netted  only  $16,400,000.  Why?  Freight  rates  in  Min- 
nesota averaged  just  40  percent  higher  than  in  Iowa. 

As  early  as  1870  the  farmers  in  Minnesota  strove  through 
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the  ballot  box  to  curb  the  railroads  and  twenty-five  years  later 
in  a  letter  to  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jim  Hill  wrote,  "There  is  an 
epidemic  craze  (here)  among  farmers  and  .  .  .  those  who 
receive  wages  and  salaries."  It  was  a  reference  to  the  Populist 
movement  of  the  nineties.  But  he  refused  to  permit  the 
"craze"  to  affect  his  policies.  The  railroads'  control  of  the 
state  legislatures  continued  to  offer  the  farmer  a  bitter  lesson 
in  "practical  politics." 

Wheat — and  the  Co-ops 

NEXT  to  the  railroads — which  men  of  the  soil  regarded 
as  Public  Enemy  No.  1,  the  farmer  hated  the  "milling 
interests"  who  by  the  end  of  the  nineties  had  made  Minne- 
apolis the  greatest  flour  city  in  the  world.  Of  course  many 
of  the  activities  of  the  Minneapolis  millers  and  elevators 
against  which  the  farmer  fought  so  bitterly  have  since  been 
corrected  through  state  and  federal  laws,  but  the  battle 
against  them  remains  vivid  in  his  memory.  And  in  1936  the 
grain  exchange  in  Minneapolis  is  still  "Wall  Street"  to  the 
Minnesota  farmer. 

In  the  period  under  review  what  embittered  the  farmer 
most  was  his  helplessness.  He  argued  this  way:  "My  wheat 
crop,  which  represents  a  year's  toil  can  be  turned  into  profit 
or  loss  at  the  arbitrary  whim  of  the  railroads,  or  what  is 
just  as  bad,  by  those  'scalpers'  on  the  Minneapolis  grain 
market." 

The  "main  enemy"  in  Minneapolis  he  isolated  with  some 
precision  in  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
farmer  charged,  and  subsequently  proved  through  legislative 
inquiry,  that  the  elevators  which  the  chamber  controlled 
were  guilty  of  false  gradings,  the  dockage  of  screenings 
racket,  and  false  weights.  When  a  weights  and  measures  law 
was  finally  passed,  60  percent  of  the  elevator  scales  in  the 
region  were  found  to  be  false  or  defective. 

The  arbitrary  power  of  this  "enemy"  was  dramatically 
illustrated  when  the  farmer  turned  to  the  cooperative  move- 
ment as  a  solution  to  his  problems.  In  1903  the  Farmer's 
Exchange  accumulated  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  a  membership  in  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
(The  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  official 
grain  exchange,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  usual  voluntary 
business  men's  association.)  The  chamber,  although  charted 
by  the  legislature  as  a  public  market  refused  the  Farmers' 
Exchange  membership  in  a  curt  letter  and  without  ex- 
planation. 

Once  the  idea  of  a  cooperative  had  taken  root,  however, 
the  farmer  continued  to  fight  for  it  against  all  odds.  What 
some  of  the  odds  were  is  exemplified  in  the  story  of  the 
Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  organized  in  1911.  A  fraudu- 
lent suit  was  first  brought  against  Equity  by  its  enemies,  to 
prove  insolvency.  This  failed  and  the  courts  gave  the 
cooperative  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Then  unexpectedly  the  rail- 
roads refused  to  switch  Equity  cars  from  one  road  to  an- 
other at  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  transfer.  That  meant  stor- 
age in  a  commercial  elevator.  Equity  tried  then  to  sell  wheat 
directly  to  the  millers.  The  Minneapolis  millers  refused  to 
buy  or  grind  Equity  grain.  Still  the  cooperative  managed 
to  exist  and  rouse  the  farmers  to  its  support.  At  one  point 
Chamber  of  Commerce  representatives  broke  up  an  Equity 
meeting  by  force.  This  however  only  made  the  farmers 
angry,  and  a  more  effective  measure  became  the  denial  of 
credit  to  the  cooperative  by  the  Minneapolis  banks,  a  prob- 
lem which  fortunately  for  the  farmers  was  solved  through 
rivalry  between  the  Twin  Cities.  A  St.  Paul  bank  supplied 
the  credit. 

From  this  fighting  beginning  the  cooperative  movement 
in  the  Northwest  has  grown  to  impressive  proportions. 
Minnesota  today  leads  all  the  states  in  the  United  States  in 
cooperative  enterprises.  For  many  years  they  were,  like 
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bringing    ufa       mother 

Peppino  tells  her  how  to  dress.  He  wants  his 
mother  to  look  American. 

He  tells  her  the  flat  should  be  neater.  But  there 
are  eight  in  the  family,  mountains  of  work.  She 
tries  —  but  she  can't  quite  turn  the  trick. 

When  you're  helping  Peppino  have  a  better 
home,  remember  that  Fels-Naptha  Soap  can  often 
lend  a  hand. 

For  Fels-Naptha  makes  it  easier  to  accomplish 
more  washing  and  cleaning.  It  does  this  because 
it  holds  richer,  golden  soap  and  tots  of  naptha. 
It  speeds  out  the  grimiest  dirt  —  even  in  cool  water. 

For  a  sample  bar,  write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  mentioning  Survey  Graphic. 


The  golden  bar  with  the  clean  naptha  odor 


Now  Ready -The  NEW 

WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE 


An  entirely  new  book  abridged  from  the  new 
Merriam-Web8ter,  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTER- 
NATIONAL  DICTIONARY,  Second  Edition.  Sur- 
passes all  other  abridged  dictionaries  in  authority, 
convenience  and  usefulness. 

110,000  Entries,  carefully  selected  to  meet  the 
vocabulary  needs  of  today.  1,800  Illustrations  ; 
1,300  Pages.  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  of  Geo- 
graphy and  Biography  ;  Rules  for  Punctuation, 
Use  of  Capitals,  Abbreviations  ;  Foreign  Words 
and  Phrases  ;  etc. 

'The  Best  Handy-Sized  Dictionary 

Thin-Paper    Style.    Indexed  :    Cloth,    $3.50  ;    Fabrikoid,    $6.00  ;    Leather, 

$7.00;  Limp  Pigskin    (dark  blue  or  natural),  $8.50.     Purchase  of  your 

bookseller,    or    send    order    and    remittance    direct    to    the    publishers. 

Write  for  fascinating  New  Quiz  and  Picture  Game  —  FREE. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

669  Broadway  Springfield,  Mass. 


SOVIET  PERIODICALS 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN  THE 

Alert  men  and  women  now 
keep  ou  couranf  by  reading 
these  informative  Soviet 
monthlies  and  weeklies  in 
special  ENGLISH  editions: 
TOPICAL  WEEKLY.  Reports  major 
'  Soviet  evafirs.  Masterly  articles, 
illustrations.  Thousands  now 
n  U. S.  6  mo'*(26  issues)  «l;  I yr.*2. 
DE  LUXE  PICTORIAL  MONTHLY. 
Portrays  the  contemporary 
Soviet  scene.  Printed  in 
Mezzotint.  6  mo's  *2;  I  yr.  *4. 
POPULAR  MONTHLY.  Devoted  to  life,  letters, 
science  and  art  in  USSR. 
Foremost  artists  and  writers. 
Illustrations  in  COLOR. 
6  mo'l  *1,  I  yr.  12. 

r  or  mail  subscriptions  to 
BOOKNIGA  CORP., D*p.M,255. "fth  Av*.,N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBE    HERE 

Survey  Graphic— Monthly— $3.00 
Survey  Associates,   Inc.,   112   East   19th   St.,   New   York 
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Let  a  nation-wide  consumer  organization  advise  you 

which  brands  of 
SHOES.TIRES,  WHISKIES 

are  "BEST  BUYS" 


Equal  in  price— Unequal  in  quality 

Brand  X  shoes 
cost  $5.55  a  pair 
—brand  V,  $150. 
Both  are  nation- 
ally advertised, 
widely  sold.  Al- 
m  o  s  t  exactly 
-^  -  equal  in  cost,  a 
typical  Consumers  Union  test  (re- 
ported in  the  current  issue  of 
Consumers  Union  Reports)  shows 
that  they  are  far  from  being  equal 
in  quality.  Brand  Y  is  rated  as  one 
of  the  two  "Best  Buys"  of  thirteen 
brands  of  men's  shoes  subjected 
to  extensive  laboratory  tests — brand 
X  is  one  of  the  five  brands  listed 
as  "Not  Acceptable."  Read  this  re- 
port for  accurate  technical  infor- 
mation about  shoes — it  also  rates, 
in  terms  of  brand  names,  ten  lead- 
ing brands  of  women's  shoes. 


A  Wise  Whiskey  Buyer 

should  call  for 
one  of  the  seven 
"Best  Buys"  of 
thirty-two  lead- 
ing brands  of 
American  whis- 
kies— but  not  for 
any  of  the  nine 

which  liquor  experts  rate  as  "Not 
Acceptable"  in  the  current  issue. 
To  the  left  is  one  of  the  seven  best 
buys — to  the  right,  one  of  the  most 
popular  American  brands — selling 
at  the  same  price  but  listed  as 
"Not  Acceptable."  This  report,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  on  liquors 
and  wines,  also  covers  Scotch  and 
Canadian  whiskies. 


Road  Tests  of  300  Tires 

Whether  you 
equip  your  car 
with  one  brand 
of  tire  or  with 
another  may 
mean  an  actual 
difference  in  cost 
to  you  of  from 
forty  to  a  hundred  dollars  in  each 
25,000  driving  miles.  A  report  in 
this  issue,  based  on  actual  road 
tests  of  over  300  tires,  shows  strik- 
ing differences  in  mileage  costs  of 
leading  brands  in  the  same  price 
range.  Twelve  brands  are  rated  in 
this  report — three  as  "Best  Buys," 
six  as  "Also  Acceptable,"  and 
three  as  "Not  Acceptable."  (NOTE: 
this  report  is  not  in  the  limited 
edition.)  The  current  issue  also 
reports  on  women's  fall  coats  (in- 
cluding fleece,  tweed,  fur  and 
fur-trimmed  coats),  men's  and  wo- 
men's rubbers,  and  other  products. 

In  the  Next  Issue  ! 
Ratings  ef  ELECTRIC  RAZORS 

Do  electric  shav- 
ers give  as  close  , 
or  as  good  a 
shave  as  ordinary  | 
safety  razors? 
Are  they  faster 
or  slower?  Of 
three  electric 
shavers,  including  two  nationally 
advertised  makes,  only  one  is  rated 
as  a  "Best  Buy,"  the  two  others 
as  "Not  Acceptable."  Ratings  will 
also  be  given  in  this  issue  of  lead- 
ing brands  of  gins,  cordials  and 
brandies.  Later  issues  will  rate 
ordinary  safety  razors,  razor  blades, 
shirts,  socks,  canned  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  etc. 


Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States 

NOT  a  business,  Consumers  Union,  headed  by  Professor  Colston 
E.  Warne,  of  Amherst,  and  Arthur  Kallet,  co-author  of 
100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs,  supplies  twelve  thousand  members  (in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  month)  with  ratings  of  competing 
brands  of  widely  advertised  products. 

Products  already  rated  in  Consumers  Union  Reports  as  "Best 
Buys,"  "Also  Acceptable,"  and  "Not  Acceptable,"  on  the  basis  of 
tests  by  unbiased  specialists,  include  toilet  soaps  (May,  1936 — first 
of  Consumers  Union  publications),  automobiles  (June),  mechani- 
cal refrigerators  (July)  oil  burners,  stokers  and  gas  furnaces 
(August),  stockings  (August).  This  usable,  accurate,  technical  in- 
formation— enabling  you  to  save  money  and  to  buy  most  intelli- 
gently— is  available  at  the  low  fees  of  $3  and  $1  a  year  (twelve 
issues  of  Consumers  Union  Reports  PLUS  a  yearly  buying  guide  to 
be  issued  late  in  the  year).  The  $1  edition  reports  mainly  on  low- 
priced,  essential  commodities  but  does  not  cover  higher-priced 
products  such  as  automobiles,  refrigerators,  etc.  The  $3  edition 
covers  both  types  of  products.  Information  on  the  labor  conditions 
under  which  many  products  are  manufactured  is  also  given. 

The  coupon  below,  with  your  check,  will  bring  you  the  current 
issue  at  once.  If  you  wish  your  membership  to  begin  with  the 
May,  June,  July  or  August  issue,  please  indicate. 


To:  CONSUMERS  UNION  OF  U.  S.,  INC.,  22  East  17th  Street, 
New   York 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  Consumers  Union.  I  enclose: 
n  $3  for  one  year's  membership,  $2.50  of  which  is  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  complete  edition  of  Consumers  Union  Re- 


D 


ports.    (Subscriptions  to  non-members,   $3.50.) 

$1    for  one  year's   membership,   $.50  of   which   is   for 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

I- 


,  .  year's 

subscription  to  the  limited  edition  of  Consumers  Union  Re- 
ports. (The  report  on  tires  is  not  in  this  edition.) 

D     I  also  enclose  .........  .($2   to  $25)   as  a  contribution  toward 

a  permanent  consumers'  laboratory. 

I   agree   to  keep   confidential   all   material   sent   to   me   which   is   so 

designated. 

Signature    ........................  Occupation    ................ 

Address     ................. 


City  and  State 
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Equity,  producers-marketing-cooperatives,  designed  to  keep 
for  the  farmer  the  profits  which  the  middlemen  made  on  his 
toil.  Such  today  include  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  creameries  in  the  world,  the.; 
Farmers'  Union  Livestock  Commission,  whose  Minnesota 
headquarters  are  at  the  South  St.  Paul  stockyards,  and  the 
Farmers'  National  Grain  Association  with  which  an  older 
cooperative,  the  Farmers'  Union  Terminal  Association,  is 
now  merged.  Like  the  Farmers'  Union  Central  Exchange 
whose  headquarters  we  visited  in  St.  Paul,  Midland  Co- 
operative in  Minneapolis  also  does  a  wholesale  business  in 
petroleum  products — also  in  automobile  accessories.  Midland 
starting  only  two  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $75,  last  year 
did  over  $65,000  worth  of  business,  and  has  paid  a  dividend 
of  5.5  percent  each  year. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
trend  toward  consumer  cooperatives  on  the  Rochdale  plan, 
which  aim  primarily,  not  to  increase  returns  to  the  producer 
but  to  abolish  profit  in  marketing  by  returning  to  the  con- 
sumer, dividends  in  proportion  to  individual  purchases. 

No  story  of  cooperation  in  Minnesota,  however  brief,  is 
possible  without  mention  of  the  Franklin  Cooperative 
Creamery  of  Minneapolis,  organized  by  union  milk  wagon 
drivers  after  a  strike  for  union  recognition  with  a  commer- 
cial company.  Franklin  is  one  of  the  leading  milk  dis- 
tributors in  Minnesota. 

Throughout  the  state,  nearly  every  Minnesota  town  has 
one  or  more  cooperative  filling  stations  and  many  have 
general  stores  as  well.  Outstanding  among  the  latter  is  the 
Cloquet  cooperative  which,  in  a  community  of  7000  did 
close  to  a  million  dollar  business  in  1935.  [See  Survey 
Graphic,  January  1936.] 

Today  agriculture  is  still  overwhelmingly  the  basic  factor 
in  Minnesota's  economy,  but  recent  years  have  shown  a 
radical  shift  from  a  wheat  growing  base  to  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  Butterfat  is  the  backbone  of  the  farm 
income  in  Minnesota  today.  In  1900,  43  percent  of  the 
state's  crop  area  was  in  wheat,  in  1930,  less  than  10  percent 
was  given  over  to  wheat  farming.  On  the  other  hand  corn 
— a  feed  product — rose  from  10  percent  of  the  crop  area  in 
1910  to  25  percent  in  1930.  And  alfalfa,  more  and  more 
popular  as  feed  for  cows  rose  in  the  same  period  from  a 
bare  15,000  tons  to  13  million  in  1930.  For  many  years  Min- 
nesota was  known  as  the  "bread  and  butter"  state.  Today 
it  is  more  butter  than  bread. 

Farmers  and  Labor  Unite 

The  contemporary  political  instrument  of  the  farmer  in 
Minnesota  is  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  founded  in  1918  and 
the  inheritor  of  the  Non-Partisan  League.  In  1930,  Floyd  B. 
Olson  was  elected  Farmer-Labor  governor  of  Minnesota,  and 
re-elected  in  1932  and  1934.  A  few  months  before  his  death 
in  August,  Governor  Olson  told  the  author  of  this  article 
that  he  felt  the  work  of  the  party  "was  just  beginning."  To 
date,  he  said,  the  achievements  of  the  party  have  been  more 
"educative  than  legislative."  Nevertheless  the  governor 
claimed  the  following  accomplishments  by  a  Farmer-Labor 
administration:  Passage  of  a  Minnesota  mortgage  mora- 
torium law,  the  first  in  the  country;  passage  of  a  five 
million-dollar  relief  bill,*  (in  addition  a  $500,000  emergency 

*  These  bills  were  passed  by  a  legislature  elected  as  is  customary  in  Min- 
nesota under  non-partisan  designation.  The  Farmer-Labor  party,  neverthe- 
less, claims  credit  through  appeals  to  the  general  electorate  of  bringing 
about  their  passage. 
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Irought  bill);  tax  equalization,  so  that  the  poorest  of  the 
arm  counties  enjoy  the  same  educational  facilities  as  the 
ichest  ones.  It  might  be  added  that  the  Land  Commission 
ith  its  program  of  forest  conservation,  rehabilitation  and 
resettlement  for  the  cut  over  counties,  and  so  forth,  was 
nstituted  by  a  Farmer-Labor  administration. 

The  success  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  in  carrying  out 
its  own  party  program  has  been  strictly  limited  by  the  fact 
:hat  at  no  time  has  the  administration  had  a  party  majority 
n  the  legislature.  Considered  opinion  both  of  the  party's 
riends  and  opponents  attribute  the  growth  of  radical  farm 
>rganizations,  of  trade  unions  and  of  cooperatives,  in  part 
it  least  to  the  existence  of  a  Farmer-Labor  administration. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  believe  that  all  farmers 
in  Minnesota  are  members  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  or 
favor  its  philosophy.  The  economic  interests  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  are  far  too  contradictory,  and  those  antagonisms  be- 
tween city  and  country  celebrated  since  the  days  of  Virgil, 
1:00  complex  to  permit  of  rigid  political  alignments.  A 
political  map  of  Minnesota  would  show  rockribbed  Republi- 
canism in  a  dozen  highly  prosperous  counties  in  the  South, 
and  the  high  peak  of  Farmer-Labor  support  in  the  "drought 
counties"  and  the  cut  over  area  in  the  North.  "I  can  show 
you  plenty  of  counties  in  the  rich  land  of  southern  Min- 
nesota," a  country  editor  said  to  me,  "where  the  farmer  con- 
siders the  banker  his  best  friend.  The  farmer  himself  holds 
most  of  the  mortgages  and  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  'interests'." 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  economic  understanding  be- 
tween the  more  prosperous  farmer  and  the  well-to-do  city 
man  has  broken  down  increasingly  during  the  years  of  the 
depression.  Adherents  to  the  Farm  Holiday  Association  and 
the  Farmer-Labor  Party  based  on  economic  and  class  lines 
have  increased  and  not  diminished. 

Another  factor — the  relation  between  farmer  and  city 
worker,  whether  it  be  of  antagonism  or  cooperation — has 
played  an  important  role  in  Minnesota.  It  is  particularly 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry  into  the  tensions  of  the  past  two 
years  in  Minneapolis.  When  the  first  Farmer-Labor  candi- 
date, Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  (father  of  the  aviator)  ran  for 
governor  in  Minnesota  he  was  supported  not  by  a  single 
party  but  by  two  political  groups  holding  separate  conven- 
tions, the  Farmers'  Non-Partisan  League,  and  the  Working 
People's  Non-Partisan  Political  League.  Finally  in  1924, 
though  opposed  by  the  older  farm  leaders  such  as  Townly, 
the  two  groups  were  successfully  merged.  A  genuinely  de- 
clining antagonism  between  farmer  and  city  worker  has 
been  noticeable  in  recent  years,  and  the  economic  interests 
of  groups  who  desire  their  unity,  and  those  who  oppose  it 
has  been  and  remains  one  of  the  factors  of  acute  social  con- 
flict in  Minnesota.  In  the  truck  drivers'  strike  in  May  1934, 
deputized  business  men  attempted  to  convoy  farmers'  trucks 
into  the  city,  and  to  "protect  the  farmers'  rights."  A  strong 
feeling  against  striking  workers  prevailed  among  the  farm- 
ers. In  the  July  strike  which  followed,  this  condition  was 
significantly  altered.  All  farmers  who  were  members  of 
farmers'  organizations — and  this  included  a  high  percentage 
— were  permitted  by  the  strikers  to  market  their  produce 
freely  in  Minneapolis.  In  return,  gifts  of  food  from  the  farm 
associations  to  the  strikers  played  an  important  role  in  the 
victory  of  the  strike. 

It  was  to  be  expected  perhaps  that  the  period  of  greatest 
social  conflict  in  Minneapolis  which  we  are  studying,  should 
open  when  the  effects  of  the  depression  were  at  their  height, 
or  nearly  so.  Those  years  pressed  with  particular  severity  on 
the  Minnesota  farmer  and  worker  alike.  The  total  farm 
income  in  Minnesota  which  in  the  period  from  1924  to 
1929  ranged  from  $342  million  to  $398  million,  dropped  in 
1932  to  $160  million.  The  farmer's  net  cash  income  in  these 
years,  however,  fell  much  faster  than  gross  cash  receipts, 
as  there  were  certain  fixed  costs,  taxes,  interest,  and  so 
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Life  is  full  of  "Extras"  at 

NASSAU  SHORES 

Extras?  Plenty  of  them,  in  the  only  year-round  community  we 
know  of  designed  especially  for  people  who  relish  the  real 
pleasures  of  country  life.  This  was  the  last  property  in  which 
the  late  William  E.  Harmon  took  an  active  part.  He  planned 
it  to  carry  out  his  then  advanced  ideas  that  the  home  and  full 
recreational  facilities  belong  side  by  side. 

Golfers  find  a  sporty  and  picturesque  course  no  more  than  a 
mashie  shot  from  their  garden  gate.  Lovers  of  tennis,  beach 
and  pool  swimming,  boating  and  other  recreations  have  every 
facility  at  the  Country  Club  and  the  Beach  Club,  a  few 
minutes'  stroll  from  home.  There's  good  sandy  loam  in  gener- 
ous quantity  to  gratify  gardeners  .  .  .  Jones  Beach  with  its 
over-trie-water  operettas  beckons  from  a  few  miles  away  .  .  . 
and  Long  Island's  beautiful  parkways  invite  the  adventure- 
minded. 

The  home  shown  here  is  one  of  several  designed  by  Randolph 
Evans  and  built  by  Harmon  to  a  standard  that  measures  age 
not  in  years,  but  in  generations.  It  has  six  spacious  rooms 
decorated  with  new  Thibaut  papers,  full  cellar  with  oil  burner, 
insulation  throughout,  attached  garage  and  the  large  wooded 
plot  you  see.  Only  $54  a  month  will  finance  it  ...  total  price 
$7,360.  Other  homes  for  immediate  occupancy  from  $6,390. 

Taxes  are  low  here.  Good  schools  are  nearby,  express  com- 
muting to  Penn.  Station  and  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

DRIVE    via   any   route   to   Massapequa.     Nassau   Shores   is   on    the 
south  side  of  Merrick  Road,  just  before  you  reach  Amityville. 


HARMON 

NATIONAL        Nam, 
I    140  NASSAU  ST.,  N.Y.C.     Address 
BEEKMAN  3-9260 


Please  send  me  full  information 
about   Nassau   Shores. 


S.G.-10 


FOR    SALE 

A  HOUSE  AND  A  HOME 

I  have  a  duplex  (two-family)  house  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
ideally  located,  well  built,  comfortable.  Lot  100  feet 
front  by  250  feet  deep.  House  colonial  style,  seven  com- 
fortable rooms  and  bath  on  each  side.  Owner  living  in 
one  side  gets  rent  practically  free.  Bargain  price.  Address 
Philip  P.  Jacobs,  56  Washington  Avenue,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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Civic,  National,  International 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

— 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOB  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 15    West   16th   Street,   New    York.     A 

national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blfnd  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  Cky. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles. 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  60  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


N.  Y.  STATE  BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION, 

516  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.,  will  furnish  to 
social  workers  addresses  of  31  birth  control 
centers  throughout  New  York  State. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  122  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  i« 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not— 
why  not? 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Edith  Abbott,  President.  Chicago; 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Confernce  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  23-29,  1937.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPERA- 
TION — 703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women's 
home  missions    boards   of  the   United   States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  cooperatively. 
President,    Mrs.   Millard   L.  Robinson 
Executive  Secretary,   Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.   Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 
Director  of  Indian   Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN. 
INC. — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President ;  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initiating 
and  developing  programs  and  activities  in 
service  for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legis- 
lation, adult  Jewish  education,  and  social 
welfare.  Conducts  bureau  of  international 
service.  Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local 
affiliated  groups  throughout  the  country. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

{Continued  from  page  587) 


forth,  which  he  could  in  no  way  reduce.  The  nee  cash 
income  of  the  Minnesota  farmer  ranging  from  $154  million 
to  1200  million  in  1924-29  fell  to  a  bare  111  million  in  1932. 
On  a  per  farm  basis,  this  meant  $60  a  farm  annually  to  be 
spent  for  clothes,  groceries,  fuel  and  all  other  necessities. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  depression  one  prompt  result  of 
this  catastrophic  decline  in  farm  income  was  a  wave  of 
foreclosures — 86  percent  of  Minnesota  farms  are  mortgaged 
— precipitating  the  passage  of  the  mortgage  moratorium 
law  in  January  1933.  However,  I  find  many  farmers  com- 
plain that  any  law  is  "too  full  of  holes"  and  prefer  to  rely 
on  more  personal  and  forcible  measures  in  the  prevention 
of  foreclosures  as  practiced  by  the  Farm  Holiday  Association. 
Today  the  association  claims  a  membership  of  one  hundred 
thousand  in  Minnesota. 

IF   the  farm   organizations   and   their   policies   have   been 
shaped  by  the  history  of  the  Northwest,  the  same  is  true 
for  the  workers  of  Minneapolis  who  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  city's  life  in  1934  and  are  still  playing  it. 

(In  answering  advertisements 


Indirectly  the  vast  mining  interests  in  the  Mesaba  Range 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  labor  problems  of  the 
Twin  Cities.  Iron  mine  operations  fell  to  10  percent  in  1932, 
adding  to  unemployment,  and  mechanization  has  been  so 
complete  that  even  if  output  were  to  reach  the  1929  peak 
only  60  percent  of  the  men  formerly  employed  would  be 
reabsorbed.  The  open  shop  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, largest  mine  owner  on  the  range,  has  strengthened  a 
similar  labor  policy  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

I  discussed  the  question  of  labor  relations  in  Minneapolis 
with  A.  W.  Strong,  one  of  the  founders  and  for  many  years 
the  president  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance,  Minneapolis'  largest 
employers'  association,  and  aggressive  fighter  for  the  open- 
shop.  He  told  me  this  story  out  of  his  own  life  which 
epitomizes  both  an  epoch  of  Minneapolis  history  and  a  social 
philosophy. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man  I  decided  to  be  my  own  boss, 
I  borrowed  money  and  bought  the  business  of  which  I  am 
now  president.  .  .  .  One  day  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds, 
a  man  came  into  my  office  whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 
He  said:  'My  name  is  Van  Lear.  I  am  president  of  the 
machinists  union.'  He  told  me  that  unless  I  signed  a  union 
contract  my  factory  would  be  out  on  strike  the  next  morn- 
ing. You  may  thinly  it  funny  but  I  had  never  heard  of  a 
labor  union  before.  Well,  I  told  him,  my  plant  will  go  on 
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irike,  because  under  no  circumstances  am  I  going  to  sign 
his  agreement. 

"So  they  struck  the  plant  for  thirteen  weeks  and  almost 
>roke  me.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I  helped  to  form  the 
:,mployers  of  Machinists  Society  of  Minneapolis — which 
ater  became  the  Citizens'  Alliance.  For  the  strike  was  city- 
wide.  We  won  and  established  the  principle  of  the  open 
hop  in  Minneapolis  which  prevailed  up  until  the  disturb- 
inces  at  the  beginning  of  1934." 

Unless  I  am  mistaken  there  is  an  echo  here  of  the  indi- 
(idualism  and  independence  of  the  Empire  builders.  Indeed 
he  empire  itself  and  its  Twin  City  capital  reached  a  crisis 
vith  the  "disturbances,"  named  bitterly  by  Mr.  Strong  "be- 
ginning in  1934."  And  the  spring  of  that  year  marked  defi- 
nitely, I  believe,  a  dividing  point  between  the  imperial  past 
ind  the  new  city  of  tension.  In  the  light  of  history,  this 
:xplosive  denouement  seems  inevitable.  All  the  economic 
:ontradictions  rooted  in  the  aftermath  of  the  empire,  added 

0  the  acute  problem  of  a  world  depression,  were  preparing 
their   disturbing   eruptions.   First   of   all   each   new   retreat 
since  1910  of  the  lumber  kings  from  the  cut  over  land  left 

1  new  tax  problem  and  a  new  human  problem  for  the  state 
:>f  Minnesota.  Carl  Peterson  and  his  fellow  farmers  were 
growing  more  and  more  desperate  in  their  uphill  fight  for 
subsistence  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the  north  country  and  the 
itate,  year  by  year  appropriated  more  and  more  money  for 

hools,  roads,  rehabilitation,  reforestation  and  relief.  The 
taxpayers'  purse  strings  resentfully  felt  the  increasing  tension 
and  when  the  depression  added  unemployment  relief,  the 
purse  strings  burst. 

Meantime  the  area  which  the  city  dominated  as  an  eco- 
nomic unit  shrank.  The  Panama  Canal  lessened  its  im- 
portance as  a  railroad  center,  lumber  had  already  disap- 
peared, the  four  mills  began  to  move  away.  The  resulting 
"favorable  labor  factor"  began  to  be  cherished  by  employers 
and  bitterly  resented  by  labor  until  Bill  Brown  and  his  truck 
drivers  and  other  workers  as  well  felt  the  breaking  point 
had  been  reached  in  their  own  budgets,  and  staged  a  revolt. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Strong,  partly  echoing  the  imperial 
Dioneers'  desire  "to  be  his  own  boss,"  and  partly  to  defend 
i:he  small  employer  whose  business  life  he  felt  threatened 
Dy  the  unions,  prepared  to  organize  a  defense  of  the  status 
quo  in  a  municipal  economic  atmosphere  of  the  highest 
tension. 

The  farmer  had  likewise  long  been  preparing  for  a  new 
day.  Carl  Peterson  and  thousands  of  his  fellow  farmers 
after  fifty  years  struggle  in  the  days  of  the  empire,  succeeded 
on  the  one  hand  in  electing  and  reelecting  a  Farmer-Labor 
governor,  and  on  the  other,  in  building  the  beginnings  of 
their  own  militant  economic  organizations  for  stopping 
foreclosures  and  taking  united  action  on  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  vitally  affected  their  lives.  And  not  only  was 
the  farmer  in  a  fighting  mood  but  he  had  joined  hands 
with  the  laborer  who  by  1934  was  preparing  a  "show  down" 
against  the  defense  corps  of  Mr.  Strong  and  the  Citizens' 
Alliance.  Besides,  several  minor  contradictions  within  the 
larger  ones  were  preparing  eruptions  in  their  own  way.  If 
the  poorer  farmers  were  joining  hands  with  the  poorer 
workers  and  the  unemployed,  to  the  dismay  of  the  tax- 
payers, little  business  men  were  parting  company  with  big 
ones  over  the  question  of  mail  order  houses,  chain  stores 
and  big  business  generally. 

ALL  of  these  inherited  and  acquired  tensions  remained 
quiescent — relatively — up  through  1929,  and  even 
through  the  early  depression  years.  But  with  the  first  uptake 
of  recovery,  they  expressed  and  focused  themselves  in  open 
civic  conflict  producing  a  new  kind  of  city.  To  explore  that 
city  of  today,  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  next  article. 
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A  CLINIC  FOR 
AILING  PURSES 


ganized  their  finances  so 
well  that  they  got  entirely 
out  of  debt,  and  are  now 
running  on  an  even  keel. 
Thousands  of  others  im- 
proved their  economic  con- 
dition even  if  some  symp- 
toms of  financial  trouble 
still  remain. 

Family  financing  is  a 
scientific,  fascinating,  ab- 
sorbingstudy.  Every  social 
worker  should  examine  our 
texts  to  see  how  much  is 
accomplished  by  practical 
education  in  home  money 
management.  Use  this 
order  blank. 


eg  ?a*nih  fi 


Half  a  million  borrowers 
came  toHousehold  Finance 
offices  in  1935  with  a  "pain 
in  the  pocketbook."  As 
with  a  medical  clinic,  we 
found  that  some  of  them 
needed  immediate  first  aid 
financially  —  which  we 
gave. 

But  most  or  our  pa- 
tients" were  invited  to 
take  a  course  in  home 
money  management.  This 
included  budgeting  to  stop 
money  waste,  and  better 
buymanship  to  get  more 
for  one's  shopping  money. 
In  1935  as  in  other  years 
many  thousands,  under  the 
tutorship  of  our  "Doctor 
of  Family  Finances,"  reor- 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION    and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarter!:  Room  3O48K,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

.  .  .  one   of  the  leading  family  finance 
organizations, with  196  offices  in  135  cities 

ORDER   BLANK- EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE 

Published  by 

BURR  BLACIBURN  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  BERNICE   DODCE 

Research  Director  CORPORATION  Home  Economist 

"DOCTOR  OF  FAMILY  FINANCES" 

Research  Dept.,  Room  3048-K,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois 
Check  the  booklets  you  want.  They  will  be  sent  promptly,  postpaid. 

FREE  BULLETINS 

Money    Management  for    I — I  Marrying  on  a  Small  Income,  Fi- 

I — I  nancial  plans  for  the  great  adventure. 

D  Stretching  the  Food  Dollar,  full 
of  ideas  on  how  to  save  money  on 
food  bills;  presents  a  pattern  for  safe 
food  economy. 

D   When  Should  a  Family  BorroivT  A  leaflet  showing  how 
to   decide   whether   a   loan   is   advisable  in   a   given  case. 

BETTER  BUYMANSHIP 

The  titles  of  the  series  to  date  are  listed  below.  The  price  of  these  booklets  is  two 
for  five  cents,  or  three  cents  each. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  latest  number  in  this  series  may  be  secured  free  by  calling 
at  any  Household  Finance  office. 


I — I  Households,  the  budget  book. 

D  Tips  for  Lazy  Husbands,  a 
humorous  but  convincing  argu- 
ment for  making  the  wife  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  home. 


D  Poultry.  Eggs  and  Fish 
D  Sheets.  Blankets.  Table 

Linen  and  Towels 
n  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Fresh  and  Canned 
D  Shoes  and  Stockings 
D  Silk.  Rayon  and  other  Syn- 
thetic Fabrics 


D  Meat 


C]  Cosmetics 
D  Kitchen  Uten.ll.       Q  Gasoline  and  Oil 

Q  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners 
Q  Children's   Plaything,   and 

Books 
D  Soap  and  other  Cleansing 

Agents 
Q  Automobile  Tires 


D  Wool  Clothing 
Q  Floor  Coverings 


fj  Dairy  Products 

There  will  be  four  new  booklets  added  to  this  library  in  1936.  The  first  two  are 
No.  18,  "Dinnerware"andNo.  19,  "Household  Refrigerators."  Send  us  a  subscrip- 
tion fee  of  lOc  and  all  four  will  be  mailed  to  you,  each  one  as  soon  as  it  is  published. 

Enclosed  find  $. in  stamps;  please  send  booklets  checked  to: 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. — 


CITY 
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STATE.... 


The 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 

OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

AFFILIATED  WITH 
THE    UNIVERSITY  OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

The  1937-1938  Session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Work  begins  on 
September  28,  1937.  Applications  for 
tuition  scholarships  should  be  filed  by 
April  15,  1937.  Other  applications 
should  be  filed  not  later  than  May  30, 
1937.  A  catalog  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


Room  902.  311    SOUTH  JUNIPER  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.    PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN 
GROUP  WORK 

COURSES  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  group 
work,  also  general  courses  which  are  basic 
for  all  fields  of  social  work. 

FIELD  WORK  in  various  types  of  group  work 
agencies. 


The  next  date  on  which  students  may  be  admitted  to 
the  School  is  January  4,  1937.  Application  date, 
November  4,  1936. 

A  catalogue  describing  the  total  training  program 
of  the  School  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1937 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  September,  1936 

Can    Parents'     Attitudes    Be    Modified    by    Child 

Guidance  Treatment? Eva  Belkin 

Must     Parents'     Attitudes     Become     Modified     in 
Order  to  Bring  About  Adjustment  in  Children? 

Effie  Martin  Irgens 

Case    Studies    of    Eight    Well-adjusted    Families,    with 
Special    Reference    to    the    Childhood    of    the 
Parents    Mabel  Rasey 

Annual  subscription,  #2.00  Single  copy,  75  cents 


College  Hall  8        Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 


Address : 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Sommerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad- 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — By  mature  Southern  woman  of  wide 
interests,  mutually  happy  arrangements  as 
companion — Florida  or  West  Indies.  Avail- 
able November  first.  Asks  maintenance  and 
travel  expenses,  no  salary.  7380  Survey. 


SOCIAL  ECONOMIST  with  M.A.  degree  and 
several  years  experience,  free  to  accept 
position  any  part  of  the  country.  7384  Sur- 
vey. 

EXECUTIVE,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  college 
graduate  with  special  training  and  experi- 
ence desires  position  as  instructor  or  super- 
visor. 7385  Survey. 


BOYS'  WORKER  AND  SUPERVISOR,  experi- 
enced in  settlement  or  institution.  Recrea- 
tional, craft  and  club  activities.  7388  Survey. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  INSTRUCTOR.  Experi- 
enced teacher  in  metal,  wood,  leather,  clay 
modelling  and  other  crafts.  Own  equipment. 
7389  Survey. 


BOYS'  WORKER— Twelve  years'  experience 
with  Y.M.C.A.  and  settlements.  Now  em- 
ployed. Good  record.  7390  Survey. 


DIRECTOR  —  SETTLEMENT  OR  INSTITU- 
TION— Man  and  wife  with  ten  years  of 
successful  organization  experience.  7391 
Survey. 


Young  man,  29,  Wisconsin  graduate  A.B.,  writ- 
ing, research,  experience  and  training  in 
social  work.  Fluent  French.  7383  Survey. 


BOYS  WORKER:  Thoroughly  experienced,  suc- 
cessful in  settlement  field,  desires  change. 
Excellent  credentials  as  to  record  and  ability, 
7379  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE — 8  years  diversified  experience 
social  work,  community  organizer  and  wel- 
fare administrator.  Special  training,  experi- 
ence writing  and  speaking.  6  years  business 
executive.  Graduate  Columbia  ('19)  ;  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  ('36).  Mem- 
ber AASW.  7381  Survey. 


VALET 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED :  Experienced  Girls'  Worker,  New  York 
City.  Jewish  Neighborhood  House.  7382 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Secretary,  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies ;  must  be  graduate  of  a  School  of  Social 
Work  with  experience  in  Chest  or  Council 
or  Community  organization  work.  Address 
Denver  Community  Chest,  Denver,  Colorado. 


MAN  with  training  and  some  experience  in  pub- 
lic welfare  administration,  good  personality 
and  ability  to  speak  necessary.  Position 
involves  considerable  travel.  Salary  adjusted 
to  qualifications.  7386  Survey. 


NURSE  EXECUTIVE  in  small  western  New 
York  institution  dealing  with  adolescent 
girls.  New  York  registration  required. 
State  training  and  experience.  7387  Survey. 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR   PORATCD 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW   VORK. 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


(Areney) 
122  East  22nd  Street,   7th  floor.   New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

11   But  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  •penalizing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  position*. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates:   75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  showg  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED :  Some  person  in  each  state  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  test  suit  to  determine  the 
rights  of  children  in  the  schools  of  his  own 
state.  Address,  Casper  L.  Redfield,  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago. 


SYMPHONIC   RECORDS 


MASTER 


PIECES   OF 
MUSIC 


Announcing  an  extraordinary  sale  of  100,000 
Parlophone,  Odeon,  Decca  discs.  These  mar- 
vellous European  recordings  comprise  the  cream 
of  the  world's  finest  music.  A  selection  tc 
gratify  every  taste.  Sale  prices :  50c  &  75c 
per  record.  Values  $1.50  &  $2.00.  Mail  orders. 
Catalog.  GRAMAPHONE  SHOP,  Inc.,  18  E. 
48th  St.,  New  York. 


Young  colored  man  desires  job  as  butler,  valet 
or  companion.  Educated,  sober,  intelligent. 
Excellent  references.  Lindsey  Price,  Jr., 
Barboursville,  Va. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  51«  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOLMES   EXECUTIVE   PERSONNEL 

PROFESSIONAL  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY 

Hospital  and  medical  social  workers, 
Institutional  and  Commercial  Personnel 
available  for  your  staff  openings. 

MUrray  Hill  2-7575 
One  Esst  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Lictnstt 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A   Profession  for  the  College   Woman 

The  thirty-two  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the 
degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a 
college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The   Dean,   YALE    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

New  Haven,   Connecticut 


for 


REAL  LIVING, 


All  the   conveniences   of   hotel   life   plus  the   advantages  of  a 
private  club  at 

CHRISTODORA  HOUSE  CLUB  RESIDENCE 


601    E.  9th  St.,  New  York 


Algonquin  4-8400 


Outside  rooms  with  semi-private  baths  .  .  .  observation  dining 
room  with  meals  optional  .  .  .  terraced  roofs  .  .  .  lounges  .  .  . 
swimming  pool  .  .  .  convenience,  comfort,  and  congeniality  . . . 
no  tipping — Rooms  $7  -  $10  weekly.  Write  for  folder. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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BIG  SALE! 

Grab  These  Book  Bargains!  ACT  NOW! 

—  While  They  Last  We  Present  Cut  Prices  Never  Equalled!  — 

TAKE    YOUR   CHOICE  OF   THE  BOOK  BARGAINS  LISTED  BELOW  BEFORE  IT'S   TOO    LATE! 


We  Cannot  Fill  Orders  from  This  Page  for  Less  Than  $1. 
Order  at  Regular  Price  (Not  Sale  Price)  if  Less  Than  $1. 

Go  through  the  list  below  NOW.  Check  off  the  books  you  want.  This 
Is  an  astonishing  offer.  You  should  use  this  opportunity  to  put  in  a 
year's  supply  of  good  reading.  There  will  never  be  another  bargain 
anywhere  near  this  one.  This  Is  the  greatest  book  offer  made  In  our 


entire  history.  More  than  half  of  these  bargains  are  listed  below  for 
the  first  time.  All  books  are  shipped  carriage  charges  prepaid  when 
customers  add  10  percent  to  order.  This  eipense  is  very  small— only 
a  few  pennies  per  book.  If  you  prefer  not  to  add  10  percent,  the  ship- 
ment will  go  out  to  you  carriage  charges  collect.  Add  lOc  to  personal 
checks.  Same-day  service.  (These  books  are  5H  *  &1A  Inches  In  size, 
slightly  larger  than  the  average  library  volume.  Bound  In  attractive 
covers.  Legible  type  and  good  paper.) 


JUMBO  JOKE  BOOK 

A  large  collection  of  jokea  on  every  conceivable  subject. 

Great  for  speakers,  writers,  conversation,  entertainment, 

etc. 

Was  $1 — During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 

THE  PRICE  WE  PAY 

A  frank  and  Informative  discussion  of  the  Social  Disease 
problem,  for  young  and  old  alike.    By  Dr.  A.  Strachstein. 
The  most  complete  book,  for  laymen,  on  venereal  diseases 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  physician. 
Was  91 — During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 

NEW  SOVIET  CONSTITUTION 

13  Chapters,  146  "articles,  verbatim. 

Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

HOW  TO  PUBLISH  TOUR  OWN  MAGAZINE 

10  valuable  lesson -chapters.    Every  phase  explained.    For 

professionals  or  amateurs. 

Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

SCENTIMENTAL  WIND-BREAKING 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Rabelaisian  "Letter  to  the  Royal 
Academy  or  Brussels,"  which  proposes  an  amusing  way 
of  making  the  venting  of  wind  an  esthetic  pleasure  In- 
stead of  a  social  offense. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  ENGLISH 
IN  SPEECH  AND  WRITING 

A  college  course  in  English  in  your  own  home.  By  Rex 
R.  Eastman.  This  popularized,  self-teaching  manual  will 
help  you  gain  a  mastery  of  accurate,  clear  and  concise 
English.  128  large  pages;  over  80,000  words.  Covers 
grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  rhetoric,  composition, 
common  errors,  letter  writing,  etc. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 4Ac 

MUSSOLINI  EXPOSED 

By  Isaac  Goldberg.     An  amazing  record. 

Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

JANE  ADD  AM  S  AS  I  KNEW  HER 

By  Marcet  Haldeman-Julius.    A  human,  real  biography 

of  a  great  woman. 

Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale .20c 

(FAMOUS    GUESTS    AT    A    KANSAS    FARM 
By  Marcet  Haldeman-Julius.    Impressions  of  Upton  Sin- 
clair, Lawrence  Tibbett,  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson,  Clarence 
Darrow,  Will  Durant,  E.  W.  Howe,  Alfred  Kreymborg 
and  Anna  Louise  Strong. 
Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

THREE  GENERATIONS  OF 
CHANGING  MORALS 

By  Marcet  Haldeman-Julius.     A  careful  study  of  emo- 
tional and  sexual  behavior. 
Was  SOc — During  Closing-Out  Sale ?9c 

CHRISTIANITY'S  SOCIAL  RECORD 

By  Joseph  McCabe.     An  invaluable  historical  work. 
Was  50c— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

ABSURDITIES     OF     CHRISTIAN     RELIGION 

By  Joseph  McCabe.    A  critical  examination  of  numerous 

beliefs. 

Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

DOES  ATHEISM  REST  ITS  CASE 
ON  LOGIC? 

By  Joseph  McCabe.    Another  fine  McCabe  masterpiece. 
Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


WOULD    A    GODLESS    WORLD    MAKE    FOR 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS  OR  DECLINE? 

By  Joseph  McCabe.     An  honest,  candid,  daring  study. 
Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

JOSEPH  McCABE: 
FIGHTER  FOR  FKEETIIOUGUT 

By  Isaac  Goldberg.    Tells  of  McCabe's  50  years  on  the 

Rationalist  front. 

vt  AS  .-.lkv— During  Closing-Out  Sale 2»c 

UPTON  SINCLAIR  FINDS  GOD 

By  Joseph  McCabe.    A  complete  refutation  of  Sinclair's 
ideas  on  God,  Christian  Science,  Psychical  Research,  etc. 

Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale ":ir 


IS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM     OUT     OF     DATE? 

By  Joseph  McCabe.     Discussion  of  the  foundations  of 

Atheism. 

Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  LATEST 

CLAIMS  SUPPOSED  TO  GIVE 

VALIDITY  TO  GOD-IDEA 

By  Joseph  McCabe.     A  keen,  clear,  simple  analysis  of 

the  various  arguments  advanced  by  believers. 

Was  SOc — During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


REASON  OR  FAITH: 
WHICH  SHALL  PREVAIL? 

By  Joseph  McCabe.    An  eye-opener. 

Was  SOc — During  Closing-Out  Sale ''-'•«• 


GERSHWIN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

By  Isaac  Goldberg.    Takes  the  reader  from  Tin  Pan  Alley 

to  Opera  House  and  Symphony  Hall. 

Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

PROTOCOLS  OF  THE  ELDERS  OF  ZION 

By  Isaac  Goldberg.     An  Exposure  of  one  of  the  most 

malicious  lies  in  history. 

Was  SOc — During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


ARE  THE  LATEST  DISCOVERIES  IN 

SCIENCE  GIVING  SUPPORT 

TO  THE  GOD-IDEA? 

By  Joseph  McCabe.    The  latest  discoveries  In  Biology, 
Physics.  Astronomy,  Mathematics  and  their  effect  on  the 
philosophy  of  Materialism. 
Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


WHAT  DOES  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
WANT  IN  AMERICA? 

By  Dr.  Isaac  Goldberg.    A  dignified,  factual,  informative 
arraignment    of    Rome's    Imperialist   designs    upon    the 
U.  S.  A. 
Was  SOc — During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


SOCIALISM-COMMUNISM  DEBATE 

Full  text  of  Important  debate  between  Norman  Thomas 

and  Earl  Browder.    Which  system  does  American  labor 

need? 

Was  SOc — During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

BACKSLIDERS  TO  GOD 

By  Isaac  Goldberg.    A  thorough,  simple,  candid  examina- 
tion of  the  most  recent  opinions  of  scientists,  authors, 
clericals,  etc.,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Idea  of  God. 
60,000  words  of  important  Information. 
Was  $1 — During  Closing-Out  Sale 4Sc 


IS  POSITION  OF  ATHEISM 
GROWING  STRONGER? 

By  Joseph  McCabe.     A  valuable  historical  and  philo- 
sophical work. 
Was  SOc — During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


THE  HARDING  SCANDALS 

All  the  hidden   facts  about  President  Harding's  love 
affair  with  Nan  Brltton.    Their  illegitimate  child.     Was 
Harding  murdered?    Who  poisoned  him?    The  Ohio  gang 
exposed.    Three  sections  on  Harding  and  the  fourth  on  a 
complete  debunking  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 
In    Other    Editions,    fS— During    Closlng- 
Out  Sale 2*c 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER  EXPOSED 

A  complete  exposure.  In  five  great  sections.  Tells  all 
about  the  crooked  Chinese  deal.  Hoover  and  the  Sugar 
Trust.  Hoover's  record  as  President.  How  did  Hoover 
become  a  millionaire? 

A  Limited   Edition,   Worth   Five  Times — 
During  Closing-Out  Sale Sic 

LOVE'S  COMING  OF  AGE 

This  is  the  classic  sex  book.    By  the  famous  sexologist. 
Edward  Carpenter.    He  was  persecuted  for  writing  this 
daring  work. 
Was  75c — During  Closing-Out  Sale 39c 

THE  CHURCH  THAT  WAS  FOUNDED 
ON  LIES  AND  FORGERIES 

A  complete  expose  of  the  falsities  on  which  the  Church 

of  Rome  was  founded.     By  Jos.  Wheless. 

Was  ;.-.(• — During  Closing-Out  Sale 39c 


GIBBON  ON  CHRISTIANITY 

The  best  and  most  stirring  history  of  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity.    By  Edward  Gibbon. 
Was  75c— During  Closing-Out  Sale 39c 

POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL 
ON  BIRTH  CONTROL 

This  book  contains  every  word  of  Pope  Plus'  Encyclical 

on  Marriage.  Divorce  and  Birth  Control. 

Was  SOc — During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

FACTS  ABOUT  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

This  new  volume  Is  from  the  pen  of  that  great  scientist, 
T.  Swann  Harding.  It  tells  everything.  No  Important 
facts  are  omitted.  Also  tells  how  to  avoid  catching 
venereal  diseases.  Also  tells  how  venereal  diseases  are 
fought  in  the  army  and  the  navy. 
Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

THREE  BIG  BARNES  BOOKS  IN  ONE 

Latest  book  from  pen  of  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  In 
three  parts,  as  follows:  1,  How  the  Power  of  Catholicism 
Was  Undermined.  2.  Catholic  Church  and  the  Lures  of 
Sex.  3.  The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Civilization.  35,000 
words.  In  one  volume. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 4Sc 

INGERSOLL'S  MISTAKES  OF  MOSES 

Considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Freethought. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 

RHYTHM    METHOD    OF    BIRTH    CONTROL 

Joseph  McCabe's  scientific  analysis  of  this  new  method 

of  birth  control. 

Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 

DUST 

This  novel  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haldeman-Julius  has  be- 
come a  classic. 

Paperbound.      Was    7Sc — During    Closing- 
Out  Sale 45c 

THE  STORY  OF  A  WOMAN'S  HEART 

Guy  De  Maupassant's  greatest  novel  of  French  life. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 4Sc 

FRAMEUP  OF  MOONEY  AND  BILLINGS 

A  careful  personal  investigation  made  and  written  up 

by  Marcet  Haldeman-Julius. 

Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 4Sc 

IN  PRAISE  OF  FOLLY 

A  masterpiece  of  Irony  and  wisdom  by  Erasmus,  great 
sixteenth-century  freethinker.     One  of  the  mist   i.npor- 
tant  classics  ever  written. 
Was  SOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

McCABE'S    ANCIENT    GREAT    MEN    SERIES 

In  three  attractive  volumes,  we  offer  fascinating  and 
Instructive  studies  of  the  great  figures  of  the  ancient 
world.  In  plain,  understandable  English,  Joseph  McCabe 
tells  about  great  creative  forces  In  history — such  us 
Hammurabi.  Confucius,  Buddha,  Cyrus.  Menclus.  Asoka. 
Thales,  Pericles,  Pheldlas,  Pluto,  Aristotle.  Xeno. 
Epicurus,  Ptolemy,  Julius  Caesar,  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
Was  $1.50  For  3  Vols.— During  Closing 
Out  Sale 

GREAT    GENIUSES   OF   THE   MIDDLE   AGES 

By  Joseph  McCabe.  In  three  attractive  volumes,  tio.oon 
words.  McCabe  tells  all  about  the  following  great  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  civilization:  Tal-Tsung.  Muavia, 
Liutprand,  Charlemagne,  Abd-al-Rahman  III,  Oitn  the 
Great,  Peter  Abelard,  Saladln,  Frederic  the  Second.  Roger 
Bacon,  Dante,  Giotto,  Boccaccio,  Gutenberg.  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo.  Colum- 
bus, and  Copernicus. 

Was    $1.50    For    3   Vols.— During    Closing- 
Out  Sale 

MEN    WHO    MADE    THE    MODERN    WORLD 

Joseph  McCabe's  newest  historical  work  in  11  Important 
volumes  Large  type.  Attractively  bound.  Sketches  of 
Wycliffe,  Hus,  Erasmus,  Luther.  Richelieu,  Rabelais, 
Montaigne.  Cervantes,  Bruno.  Shakespeare,  Galileo, 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Cromwell.  Mollere,  Milton. 
Spinoza  Newton,  Locke,  Voltaire,  Rousseau.  Franklin, 
Diderot  Gibbon,  Kant.  Washington,  Paine  Jefferson, 
Goethe,  Watt,  Beethoven.  Byron.  Shelley,  Mazzlnl.  Hugo. 
Marx.  Carlyle.  Heine,  Lincoln,  Wagner,  Darwin. 

Was  $6.SO — During  Closing-Out  Sale $3.1* 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page} 
WHAT  CAN  A  FREE  MAN  BELIEVE? 

A  book  In  which  "the  storms  of  modern  criticism  and 
so-called  Intellectual  confusion  are  faced  candidly.  By 
E  Haldeman-JulluB. 

Originally    (1.50.      In    Previous    Sale    $1. 
During  Closing-Out  Sale 89c 

VIOLENCE 

A  great  novel  of  love  and  passion  and  conflict  by  E. 

and  M.  H  aide  man- Julius. 

Was  $2.50— During  Closing-Out  Sale $1.20 

IS  RELIGION  NECESSARY? 

Complete  text  of  a  great  debate  between  Clarence  Darrow 

and  Rev.  Robert  MacGowen. 

Was  60c— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

GREAT  IDEAS  MADE  SIMPLE 

By  Joseph  McCabe.    Tells  you  all  you  should  know  about 
the  great  Ideas  in  science,  history,  philosophy,  invention, 
democracy,  fascism,  Hitlertsm,  etc. 
Was  GOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

FACTS    ABOUT    THE    U.    S.    GOVERNMENT 

only  book  of  its  kind.    Tells  all  you  should  know  about 
every  department  and  function  of  our  Government. 
Was  GOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 

THE  LIBERTY  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

In  six  large  volumes.    Almost  a  million  words. 

Was  $5— During  Closing-Out  Sale $2.50 

WEAVERS  OF  WORDS 

In  two  large  volumes.     By  Henry  Thomas,  Ph.D.     A 

complete  outline  of  all  literature. 

Was  $3— During  Closing-Out  Sale $1.50 


THE  OUTLINE  OF  BUNK 

By  E.  Haldeman-Julius.   This  book  has  provoked  a  great 

deal  of  comment. 

Was  $4— During  Closing-Out  Sale $1.65 


RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GOD  IDEA 

In  this  great  work  Joseph  McCabe  ably  and  interestingly 
presents  the  entire  range  of  thelstic  and  atheistic  ideas. 
Don't  fall  to  read  thist 
Was  $3— During  Closing-Out  Sale $1.74 


FROM  MONKEY  TO  MAN 

Maynard   Shipley's  great  "Key  to  Evolution."     Thla 

Juthor  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  the  evolution  of  life, 
n  four  double  volumes  (eight  books). 
Was  $4 — During  Closing-Out  Sale $2.32 


STORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE 

By  Henry  Thomas,  Ph.D.  In  five  brilliant  volumes. 
150,000  words.  Takes  you  down  the  corridor  of  all  his- 
tory. Too  fascinating  for  words, 


Was  $5—  During  Closing-Out  Sale.  . 


.$1.50 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SEXUAL  MORALS 

Joseph  MeCabe's  latest  work.    A  complete  history  of  the 
sexual  life  of  man,  woman  and  child.    In  twelve  beauti- 
ful volumes,  bound  in  blue  stiff  cover  paper. 
Was  $6— During  Closing-Out  Sale $3.48 


THE  STORY  OF  RELIGIOUS 
CONTROVERSY 

Joseph  McCabe's  beautiful  cloth,bound  book,  in  32  chap- 
ters.   375,000  words. 
Was  $5.25—  During  Closing-Out  Sale $3.95 


THE  KEY  TO  LOVE  AND  SEX 

Joseph  McCabe's  wonderful  set  of  books  on  every  phase 
of  the  sex  question.    This  should  be  in  your  library.    It 
la  the  greatest  sex  work  ever  written.     Eight  volumes. 
Bound  In  stiff  paper  covers. 
W'as  $4— During  Closing-Out  Sale $1.98 


WHAT  I  HAVE  LEARNED 
ABOUT  ANIMALS 

A  charming  book  by  Marcel  Haldeman-Julius  in  which 
curious  and  interesting  tales — taken  from  life — are  re- 
lated ;ibout  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals,  such  as 
dons,  futs,  horses,  sheep,  cows,  geese,  birds — and  humans. 
Illustrated.  Large  book. 

Was  75c — During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


TRUE  STORY  OF  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Joseph  McCalH-'s  popular  historical  masterpiece.     A  his- 
tory tti;it  covers  m-arly  J. (II III  yc»rs.  In  six  double  volumes. 

Was  $6— During  Closing-Out  Sale $2.95 


SPURTS  FROM  AN  INTERRUPTED  PEN 

Manvt  Haldeman-Julius'  charming  and  human  articles. 
follcricd  in  a  large  volume  of  128  pages,  containing  75,- 
0(10  \\onlH.    Thousands  of  admirers  of  her  homey,  simple, 
heart-tiiKKing  pen  will  want  this  appealing  volume. 
Was  75<-— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


VOICE  OF  GENIUS  DOWN  THE  AGES 

liy  Victor  Hugo.    His  greatest  masterpiece.    Vivid,  grand, 

colorful  writing  added  to  great  learning.    A  tremendous 

nchlevement. 

Has  r»0c— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


THE  RISE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA 

By  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  Every  American  should 
read  this  line  historical  work.  Dr.  Barnes  is  considered 
Ami-rira's  Kn-atcst  historian. 

Was  50o— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


TALKS  WITH  JOSEPH  McCABE 

By  Marcet  Haldeman-Julius.     128  pages;  60,000  words. 
A  great  collection  of  essays  on  great  men  and  women 
ahe  has  interviewed. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


SCANDAL  OF  AMERICAN  BANKING 

By  J.  George  Fredrick.    A  masterpiece  of  analysis.    The 

latest  farts  and  figures.    64  large  pages. 

Was  50c—  During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


"KEY  TO  CULTURE"  IN  40  VOLUMES 

Joseph  McCabe's  greatest  masterpiece  in  40  large  volumes, 
A  tremendous  educational  work  that  contains  the  essence 
of  a  four-year  university  course. 
Was  $20— During  Closing-Out  Sale $7.50 


LIBERTY  BOOK  OF  QUOTATIONS 

Compiled  by  Rex  Eastman.  Thousands  of  mind-liberating 

quotations,   excerpts,   epigrams,    witticisms,    paradoxes, 

opinions  and  comments  from  the  greatest  writers,  poets, 

t  linkers,  philosophers,  scientists,  humorists  and  historical 

characters. 

Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


CATHOLIC  INDEX  OF 
FORBIDDEN  BOOKS 

Here  is  an  Important  book  which  gives  the  history  and 

meaning  of  the  Index  Expurgatorlus. 

Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


THE  REAL  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

By  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Ph.D.    Twenty-four  big  chap- 
ters by  America's  greatest  historian. 
Was  GOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


FREEING  THE  HUMAN  MIND 

By  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  Ph.D.     Five  great  sections: 
Origin;  Medieval  Analysis;  Science.  Secularism  and  the 
Origins  of  Modern  Times;  Dawn  of  the  Secular  Era; 
Undermining  of  Orthodoxy;  Evolution;  Determinism. 
Was  GOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


BOOKKEEPING-ACCOUNTING 
SELF-TAUGHT 

By  G.  A.  Button.    The  latest  and  best  system,  intended 
for    merchants,    professionals,    farmers,   small   business- 
men, corporations,  partnerships,  private  business. 
Was  $1— During  Clostng-Out  Sale 45c 


SLAYERS  OF  SUPERSTITION 

By  E.  Royston  Pike.    A  popular  account  of  some  of  the 
leading  personalities  of  the  movement  to  fight  religious 
darkness.     45,000  words. 
Was  75c— During  Closing-Out  Sale 35c 


OUTLINE  OF  TODAY'S  KNOWLEDGE 

By  Joseph   McCabe.     A   popular  outline  of  the  latest 

science,  history,  philosophy,  etc. 

Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


THE  WORLD'S  OLDEST  PROFESSION 

By  Joseph  McCabe.    A  complete  history  of  Prostitution 
in  the  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  worlds.    Just  what 
you  have  been  waiting  for.     60,000  words. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


THE  RIGHT  WORD 

Compiled  by  W.  F.  Forbes.    This  book's  concise  discus- 
sion of  problems  in  usage  makes  It  a  valuable  tool  In 
the  formation  of  an  Intelligent  and  adroit  use  of  the 
English  language. 
Was  50c— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC  LIES  OF 
CIVILIZATION 

By  T.  Swann  Harding.  Twelve  magnificent  chapters. 
Social  and  Scientific  Deficiencies  of  Competitive  Economic 
Individualism:  Does  Present  System  Work  Efficiently? 
Economic  Individualism;  High-Pressure  Salesmanship; 
Few  Share  in  the  System's  "Prosperity";  How  Is  the 
Farmer  Treated? 
Was  GOc— During  Closing-Out  Sale 29c 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  1 

First  Series.     Contains  hundreds  of  questions  asked  by 
Freeman   readers  and  answered  by   Editor   Haldeman- 
Jullus.     Discusses  all  phases  of  Coughlin,  Huey  Long, 
politics,  Russia.  Fascism,  etc.    Classified  and  indexed. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  2 

Second  Series.  Quirk,  comprehensive,  factual  answers  to 
hundreds  of  questions,  by  E.  Haldeman-Julius,  editor  of 
The  American  Freeman.  Discusses  all  phases  of  Cathol- 
icism. Mussolini.  Imperialism,  Capitalism,  Militarism, 
Socialism,  Communism,  etc.  Classified. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  3 

Third  Series.    This  book  will  help  you  solve  many  diffi- 
cult problems  in  science,  literature,  history,  religion,  pol- 
itics, economics,  etc.    A  gold-mine  of  facts.    By  E.  Halde- 
man-Julius.    CasslPed  and  Indexed. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  4 

Facts  about  Politics.  Industry,   Business,  International 
Affairs,    Ethiopia,    Italy,    Soviet    Russia,    Washington, 
British  Xavalism,  anti-Semitism,  Hitler's  Homosexuality, 
Political  Frauds,  etc.     Carefully  indexed. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  5 

Thousands  of  important  facts  dealing  with  banking, 
wealth  concentration,  clericalism,  Roosevelt's  policies,  dis- 
armament, militarism,  labor,  science,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture. League  of  Nations,  sanctions,  the  economics  of 
Fascism  and  Nazism.  By  E.  Haldeman-Julius. 
Was  $1 — During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  6 

The  sensational  success  of  this  series  of  big  books,  by 

E.  Haldeman-Julius,  compels  new  additions.    No.  6  brings 

many   new  questions  before  the  reader  anxious  to  be 

Informed. 

Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  7 

This  volume,  by  E.  Iluldemun-Jullus,  gives  special  em- 
phasis to  subjects  of  a  general  nature — In  science,  his- 
tory, animal  life,  nature,  astronomy,  sex,  birth  control, 
forms  of  government,  etc.     Indexed. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


BLUE  BOOK  WRITING  COURSE 

Complete  text  of  34  correspond  en  re-lectures  in  the  art 
of  writing  Little  Blue  Books.  Originally  sold  at  $115 
per  set.  Tells  all  about  the  art  of  writing:  how  to 
gather  material;  methods  of  presenting  one's  viewpoint 
In  writing.  Written  by  K.  Haldcmjin-Julius,  after  many 
years  experience  in  editing  almost  3,000  volumes. 
Was  $115— During  Closing-Out  Sale $4.85 


AMERICAN  RATIONALIST  ANNUAL 

First  edition.  29  brilliant  contributors,  including  Corliss 
Lainont,  Joseph  McCabe.  L.  M.  Btrklie:id,  Ernest  Boyd, 
Isaac  Goldberg.  V.  F.  Calverton,  E.  Boyd  Barrett,  Clay 
Fulks,  Henry  Thomas,  Geo.  S.  Schuyler,  and  many 
others.  60.000  words. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


APPEAL  TO  REASON.  No.  1 

60,000  words,  by  Joseph  McCable,  devoted  entirely  to  bril- 
liant essays  on  Catholic  Fascism.   Every  lover  of  freedom 
and  democracy  should  own  this  great  book. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


APPEAL  TO  REASON.  No.  2 

60,000  words.  By  Joseph  McCabe.  Deals  with  Catholic 
anti-Semitism,  Fascism  In  Spain,  Italy,  etc.  Contains 
"Roman  Catholic  Roots  of  Anti-Semitism";  "Political 
Intrigues  of  the  Vatican";  "When  the  Pope  Was  King"; 
"Why  Catholic  Church  Opposes  Birth  Control";  etc. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


APPEAL  TO  REASON.  No.  3 

60.000  words.  By  Joseph  McCabe.  Deals  with:  1.  True 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  Tolerance.  2.  Catholic  Aims  in 
Fascist  Germany.  3.  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  and 
Latin  America.  4.  What  the  Catholic  Church  has  done 
for  Ireland.  5.  Mental  Reservations  and  Lying  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  6.  How  the  Brain  Works.  7.  Bunk 
about  Ancient  Wisdom. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


APPEAL  TO  REASON.  No.  5 

Interview  between  H.  G.  Wells  and  Stalin.  Six  big 
essays  by  Joseph  McCabe  on:  Catholics  In  Crime; 
Catholic  Church  In  Fascist  Austria;  Celibacy;  Catholicism 
In  Poland  and  Russia;  How  Catholic  Church  Gets  Wealth 
and  Power;  a  comprehensive  review  of  W1H  Durant's 
Story  of  Civilization.  60,000  words. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


APPEAL  TO  REASON.  No.  6 

128  pages;  60.000  words.  Essays  by  McCabe  and  others; 
How  Rome  Helped  the  Butchers  of  Naples;  Church  Sav- 
agery In  Spain  and  Portugal;  Climes  of  Catholic  Aus- 
tria; The  Truth  About  the  Crusades:  A  Defense  of 
Medical  Science  (previous  five  essays  by  Joseph  McCabe): 
Time  and  Its  Mysteries,  Prof.  James  Henry  Breasted; 
Can  We  End  War?  by  Dr.  Freud  and  Prof.  Einstein; 
Mexico  and  the  Catholic  Church,  by  Jos.  Lewis. 
Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


A  BOOK  OF  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS 

By  Joseph  McCabe.     30,000  words.    A  thrilling  survey 

of  all  false  Ideas  and  notions. 

Was  75c— During  Closing-Out  Sale 35c 


DICTATORSHIP  OVER  THE  INTELLECT 

An  affirmation  of  the  right  to  freethought  and  free 
imaginative  experience.  By  Isaac  Goldberg.  60.000  words, 
128  pages,  5M  x  8^.  This  book  is  a  magnificent  survey 
of  present-day  political,  Industrial,  economic,  artistic  and 
intellectual  conditions.  Indexed. 

Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


15,000  FAMOUS  DATES  IN  HISTORY 

Compiled  by  Rex  Eastman.  A  thrilling  record  of  all 
significant  dates.  Gives  the  dates  of  important  leaders, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  science,  statesmanship,  literature, 
art  and  the  other  Important  branches  of  human  Interest. 
A  concise,  chronological  history  of  the  world.  Invaluable 
reference  book. 

Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART 

Richard  Jefferies'  Immortal  masterpiece,  written  in  the 
most  beautiful  English  ever  achieved  by  any  great  stylist. 
This  book  is  admired  by  all  Informed  lovers  of  philosophy, 
Freethought,  Rationalism,  nature  and  original,  lovely, 
daring  observations  on  Man. 

Was  $1— During  Closing-Out  Sale 45c 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


It  is  very  simple  to  order  any  of  the 
books  listed  on  this  page.  You 
need  merely  write  the  titles  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  remit  for  them  at  the  rates 
quoted.  Write  carefully,  especially 
your  name  and  address.  Remit  by  cash, 
check,  postal  money  order  or  U.  S. 
stamps  of  small  denominations.  Add 
10  percent  for  carriage  charges.  Add 
lOc  to  personal  check  for  exchange. 
Address:  Haldeman-Julius  Publica- 
tions, Depl.  L-ll,  Girard,  Kans. 
EXTRA  BARGAIN:  Each  order  for  at 
least  $1  will  include  a  trial  subscription 
to  THE  AMERICAN  FREEMAN  at  no 
additional  cost. 
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Important  New  Macmillan  Books 


by  DORIS  LESLIE 

FAIR  COMPANY 

Author   of   "FULL   FLAVOUR" 

Again  Doris  Leslie  has  written  a  novel  with  a 
wide  and  romantic  appeal.  A  rich  chronicle,  which 
tells  the  life-stories  of  four  women  typifying  their 
respective  social  and  historical  period,  during  the 
past  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  England.  Full 
of  life  and  swift  in  action,  a  novel  of  rare  enjoy- 
ment. $2.50 


by  R.  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN 

JOHN  DAWN 

A  stirring  romance  of  American  sea-faring  days  by 
the  noted*  author  of  "Lost  Paradise"  and  winner  of 
the  1936  Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry.  $2.50 


by  MARGARET  MITCHELL 

GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 

"A  complete  escape  from  the  cares  and  worries  of 
everyday  existence.  .  .  .  Incredibly  rich  in  back- 
ground, unflagging  in  action  and  plot  movement." — 
Newark  Star-Eagle.  $3.00 


by  H.  G.  WELLS 

THE  ANATOMY  OF 
FRUSTRATION 

The  renowned  author,  who  already  has  brilliantly 
analyzed  the  world  that  was  and  the  world  to  come, 
deals  with  mankind  today.  In  fascinating  detail, 
Mr.  Wells  presents  his  diagnosis  of  the  disorders 
and  limitations  of  modern  life,  and  prescribes  his 
cure.  $2.00 


by  EDWARD  WESTERMARCK 

THE  FUTURE  OF 
MARRIAGE 

In    Western    Civilization 

The  author  of  that  monumental  work,  The  History 
of  Human  Marriage,  turns  his  attention  to  marriage 
today  and  in  prospect.  $2.50 


by  HENRY  WICKHAM  STEED 

Vital  Peace 

The  distinguished  author,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  War — its 
nature,  its  plan  in  international  relations,  its  meaning  to  civilization — 
analyzes  the  past  efforts  to  secure  peace,  states  the  requisites  for  a 
warless  world,  and  points  the  way  to  the  acquirement  of  a  revolutionary 
peace.  $2.75 


by  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

What  It's  All  About 

The  famous  political  observer  here  outlines  the  background  of  the  1936 
campaign  and  gives  his  views  of  the  issues  involved.  An  intimate  personal 
sketch  of  Governor  Landon  is  included.  $1.25 


by  JAMES  M.  BECK  and  MERLE  THORPE 

Neither  Purse  Nor  Sword 

That  the  nearest  solution  of  the  problem  of  making  democracy  safe  for 
a  people  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  brilliantly  shown  in 
this  important  book  by  two  noted  authors.  $2.00 


by  NORMAN  THOMAS 

After  the  New  Deal,  What? 

Here  is  a  searching  analysis  of  the  New  Deal  and  its  effect  on  the 
country,  together  with  the  great  Socialist  leader's  forecast  of  future 
trends.  "A  useful  statement  of  a  position  that  is  likely  to  become  more 
significant,  rather  than  less,  as  the  years  go  by." 

— The  New  York  Times.     $2.00 


by  FRANKLIN  C.  PALM 

The  Middle  Classes: 

Then  and  Now 

From  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  down  to  the  present  time  in  America, 
this  book  shows  the  part  played  by  the  Middle  Classes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  civilization,  and  surveys  the  outlook  for  them  in  the 
immediate  future.  $3.50 


by  JOSEPH  SCHAFER 

The  Social  History  of 
American  Agriculture 

Here  is  an  authoritative  and  timely  survey  of  a  great  subject,  free  from 
technical  material  and  propaganda.  It  is  a  non-statistical  history  of 
American  agriculture  as  a  domestic  institution,  and  stresses  the  influence 
of  farming  upon  democracy.  $2.50 
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The  Gist  of  It 


A~>OLF  A.  BERLE,  JR.  spent  his  first 
two  years  as  a  fledgling  lawyer  with 
a  Harvard  LL.B.  in  the  Boston  firm 
of  Brandeis,  Dunbar  and  Nutter.  The  im- 
press of  a  great  personality  informs  the 
brief  appreciation  (page  597)  he  offers  on 
the  eightieth  birthday  anniversary  of  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  as  it  has  colored  his  own 
crowded  years  since  1917,  when  he  has 
•served  as  teacher  of  law  at  Harvard  and 
Columbia,  staff  expert  with  the  Peace  Com- 
mission, special  counsel  for  the  Reconstruc- 
:ion  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Railroad 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  now  as  Chamberlain 
if  New  York  City  and  expert  on  municipal 
finance. 

QTHER  People's  Insurance  by  Beulah 
^~^  Amidon,  associate  editor  (page  598) 
s  a  story  that  has  as  its  hero  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  in  the  days  when  he  was  called 
The  People's  Defender.  Of  all  the  things 
that  Justice  Brandeis  has  done,  the  develop- 
ment of  low  cost  insurance  through  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  Massachusetts  seems  to  him 
:he  most  important.  Miss  Amidon's  article 
:ells,  in  part,  an  old  story  that  is  too  little 
cnown;  but  primarily  it  is  a  current  ap- 
praisal of  savings  banks  insurance,  based 
in  first  hand  investigation  and  reference  to 
ecent  studies  of  insurance,  Massachusetts 
tyle,  and  otherwise. 

JOHN  DEWEY,  internationally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  generation's  wise 
nen,  is  now  professor  emeritus  of  philoso- 
>hy  at  Columbia  University.  As  he  earlier 
>rought  into  education  new  concepts  of 
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freedom  and  responsibility,  he  offers  today 
courageous  remedy  for  our  political-economic 
confusion.  (Page  603) 

TIT" HEN  Victor  Weybright,  managing 
"  *  editor,  returned  from  the  Third  World 
Power  Conference,  the  implications  of  which 
he  writes  about  (page  607),  he  was  puzzled 
to  discover  some  of  the  liberal  weekly 
magazines,  whose  editors  had  been  brilliant- 
ly represented  on  the  conference  program, 
skeptically  commenting  that  "there  had  been 
no  real  discussion."  True,  papers  had  been 
summarized  rather  than  read,  and  discussion 
had  been  encouraged  to  keep  within  scien- 
tific bounds.  And — as  a  few  hard-bitten 
newspapers  took  delight  in  reporting — there 
were  empty  seats  at  some  of  the  sessions. 
Mr.  Weybright  proudly  reported  that  his 
own  seat  had  been  empty  more  than  once — 
whenever  he  had  a  chance  to  snatch  an  in- 
teresting conversation  with  a  foreign  dele- 
gate, an  engineer,  or  a  utility  magnate.  As 
he  put  it,  he  can  read  the  proceedings;  but 
never  again,  perhaps,  will  he  have  the 
chance  to  talk  with  an  Alpine  hydro-electric 
manager,  a  South  African  engineer,  a  Brit- 
ish appliance  manufacturer,  or  a  Japanese 
power  official  when  minds  were  teeming  with 
their  power  problems  as  they  were  that  sultry 
September  week  in  Washington. 

'"THE  French  scene — from  Leon  Blum's 
taste  in  wine,  literature  and  pajamas,  to 
the  repercussions  of  the  Popular  Front  on 
the  peace  of  Europe — are  reported  for  us 
(page  612)  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  chief 


of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Bureau  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Mowrer,  lucky  man,  earns  his  living  by 
being  sent  to  the  hot  spots  of  the  world's 
news,  to  meet  interesting  people  and  watch 
them  make  things  happen.  As  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  News  he  covered  the  war 
in  Belgium,  France  and  Italy.  While  head 
of  his  paper's  Berlin  bureau  he  wrote  the 
series  of  articles  which  won  him  the  1932 
Pulitzer  prize;  in  1929  he  was  a  contributor 
to  our  special  issue  on  Germany.  Later,  he 
wastransferred  to  Tokyo  and  then  to  Paris. 
Recently  he  has  visited  Spain  for  a  first  hand 
view  of  political  and  military  developments 
there. 

'-THROUGH  the  years  the  editors  of  Sur- 
-*-  vey  Graphic  have  discovered  many 
writers,  and  many  artists.  Otto  Neurath  de- 
fies those  classifications.  For  lack  of  a  better 
word,  we  might  call  him  our  prize  "graph- 
ist."  As  the  first  publication  in  America  to 
publish  the  Little  Man  charts,  we  now  pub- 
lish a  word  picture  of  the  Big  Man  who 
created  them  (page  618),  as  we  know  him 
personally  and  editorially.  Readers  will  re- 
call, in  addition  to  Dr.  Neurath's  charts,  his 
own  vivid  articles  in  past  issues  on  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Future,  and  The  U.S.A.  and 
World  Planning. 

TN  the  second  chapter  of  his  Municipal 
L  Profile,  Charles  R.  Walker  dips  beneath 
the  surface  of  Minneapolis,  to  show  a 
vigorous  young  American  city  making  ad- 
justments to  the  knotty  problems  of  liveli- 
hood and  labor  that  have  distinguished  its 
recent  history.  (Page  623) 
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Harris  &  Ewing 


LOUIS    D.    BRANDEIS    AT    EIGHTY 


"I  have  no  rigid  social  philosophy.  I  have  been  too  intent  on  concrete  problems  of  social  justice. 
Vet  I  can  see  that  the  government  must  keep  order  not  only  physically  but  socially.  And  the  law 
must  still  protect  a  man  from  the  things  that  would  rob  him  of  his  freedom  whether  the  oppressing 
force  be  physical  or  of  a  subtler  kind.  .  .  .  We  are  sure  to  have  for  the  next  generation  an  ever- 
increasing  contest  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not.  There  are  vital  social  and 
economic  problems  to  be  solved.  We  need  'social  inventions,'  each  of  many  able  men  adding 
his  work  until  the  invention  is  perfected."  From  Mr.  Brandeis'  book,  Business,  A  Profession  (1914) 
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The  Way  of  an  American 


AIERICAN  life  has  produced  few  men  as  many 
sided  as  that  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose 
eightieth  birthday  comes  this  month.  His  real  sig- 
nificance will  be  better  realized  a  generation  hence  than 
now.  But  there  is  one  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  his 
life  which  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  all  American 
youth.  Brandeis  did  not  come  to  his  public  service  as 
an  untried  amateur.  He  had  made  a  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  private  practice  of  law;  only  after 
he  had  solved  the  mechanisms  of  private  life  did  he 
undertake   to   bring  his   experience   to   public   matters. 
An  anniversary  biography  by  Alfred  Lief   [Brandeis — 
('The  Personal  History  of  an  American  Ideal.  Stackpole 
I  Sons.  508  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic.} 
^recounts  the  struggle  of  the  brilliant  young  man;  his 
i :  ready  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  Massachusetts  in- 
itellectuals;  his  social  inventiveness  in  creating  the  sav- 
;,ings  banks  insurance  plan;  his  courage  in  taking  on  the 
i  Morgan  mismanagement  of  the  New  Haven.  And  so 
i:hrough  the  long  chapter:  the  creation  of  orderly  so- 
i  dal  machinery  in  the  New  York  clothing  industry,  the 
beginnings  of  the  Zionist  movement,  the  cleansing  of  the 
|, Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  of  the  Ballinger 
I 'investigation,  the  fight  which  led  to  his  eventual  recog- 
rnition  by  the  Wilson  administration  and  his  appoint- 
!  ment  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  Homeric  saga :  the 
:;s.aga  of  great  deeds  of  championship  done  in  this  our 
'(time  through  the  strictly  modern  methods  of  fact-find- 
png,  education  and  political  action. 

I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Brandeis'  long  years  in  suc- 
ijcessful  commercial  practice,  and  his  vivid  and  acute 
idealization  of  the  problems  of  business  itself  did  not 
tfform,  as  much  as  anything  else,  the  basis  for  his  success 
i  in  social  reform.  And  I  cannot  think  that  any  social  en- 
jk'ineer  can  succeed  unless  he  has  served  a  similar  ap- 
Ifprenticeship.  It  was  the  successful  lawyer  who  turned  to 
social  action,  not  the  individual  aspiring  for  recognition 
Band  attempting  to  make  a  career  by  the  radical  route. 
JjHence  his  insistence  not  only  that  there  should  be  a  right 
social  adjustment,  but  also  that  matters  should  be  so 
i  arranged  that  men  had  a  direct  motive  to  continue  that 
adjustment.  Hence  his  ability  not  only  to  attack  an 
•evil,  letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  might;  but  to 
.  stand  by  and  work  out  the  appropriate  arrangement  by 
I  which  all  parties  at  the  end  could  reach  a  stable  rela- 
tionship. Too  often  the  would-be  Brandeis  follower  of 
.  today  has  ignored  this  practical  factor,  and  has  satisfied 


his  lust  for  battle  in  mere  punitive  expeditions  without 
having  a  clear  picture  of  the  result  he  intends  to  get; 
too  often  he  has  failed  to  recognize  that  the  object  is  not 
winning  a  battle,  but  creating  a  socially  workable  result. 
Brandeis,  besides  being  a  great  man  in  action,  is  above 
all  a  philosopher.  A  young  man,  entering  the  United 
States  army  and  hating  war,  caught  in  a  tangle  of  emo- 
tions, once  wrote  him;  the  answer  was  short  but  reveal- 
ing, "Sometimes  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  see  too  far  into 
the  unknowable  future."  Often  this  trait  reveals  itself 
in  a  passionate  faith  in  men.  The  savings  bank  insurance 
scheme,   for   instance,   takes   on    an    entirely    new   sig- 
nificance when  it  is  remembered  that  Brandeis  himself 
thought  of  it  as  significant  because  it  permitted  the  little 
men  in  the  little  banks  to  take  on  responsibilities,  small 
at  first,  growing  as  the  men  grew  and  helping  the  men 
to  grow   with  them.  Finding  men,  making  them  re- 
sponsible for  two  talents,  and  so  training  them  to  be 
rulers  of  cities,  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  entire 
^Brandeis  plan.  In  its  great  phase,  this  is  really  education. 
By  the  same  token,  there  is  his  passionate  belief  in  the 
doctrine  that  men  are  entitled  to  fulfill  themselves;  hence 
democracy.  Hence  the  desire  for  preservation  of  local 
experimentation;  hence  the  fear  of  the  overmastering  big 
combination;  hence  also  the  fear  of  an  overmastering 
federal  government.  Behind  all  else  is  a  purely  spiritual 
and  mystic  quality:  the  sense  that  men  must  commune 
with  the  Infinite  and  with  the  best  in  themselves;  that 
out  of  this  communion  there  comes  the  strength  to  act 
and  the  insight  to  act  wisely.  In  years  to  come,  this 
philosophical  phase  will  stand  as  a  far  greater  attribute 
perhaps  than  the  political  and  economic  battles. 

HPHERE  is  a  strange  fate  in  the  destiny  which  sealed 
JL  Taft,  Holmes  and  Brandeis  to  life  companionship 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  Taft,  born  to  the  purple  of 
a  political  family,  moving  easily  from  office  to  office, 
anxious  to  reach  the  good  humored  personal  adjust- 
ments suggested  by  the  logic  of  events;  Holmes,  the 
Massachusetts  aristocrat,  almost  contemptuous  of  eco- 
nomic processes,  because  gentlemen  do  not  enter  trade; 
Brandeis,  the  Jew,  the  successful  commercial  lawyer, 
introspective  analyst  of  himself  and  extravert  analyst  of 
the  processes  of  his  own  times.  Of  the  three,  in  retro- 
spect, Brandeis  must  loom  the  largest.  The  other  two 
were  great  of  their  type — but  it  was  a  passing  type. 
Brandeis  is  the  modern. — A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 
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Other  People's  Insurance 

The  Social  Invention  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


anc 


THIRTY    years    ago, 
under     the     skillful 
prodding  of  Charles 
Evans     Hughes,     witnesses 
before    a     joint     legislative 

committee  in  New  York  startled  the  nation  with  their 
description  of  the  life  insurance  business  as  it  was  then 
conducted.  While  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
shrieked  sensational  revelations,  a  Boston  lawyer,  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  retained  as  counsel  by  the  New  England 
Equitable  Policy  Holders  Protective  Committee,  sat  down 
with  annual  statements  and  insurance  commissioners' 
reports  to  learn  about  life  insurance.  As  he  pored  over 
the  records,  he  was  amazed  by  two  aspects  of  life  insur- 
ance: the  waste  involved  in  lapsed  policies;  and  the  huge 
expense  of  operation,  especially  among  companies  writ- 
ing small  policies  for  wage  earners  and  their  families. 
From  the  weekly  "industrial  insurance"  premiums  the 
companies  even  in  1904  had  built  up  an  enormous  busi- 
ness. The  Metropolitan,  for  example,  in  that  year  had 
$342,535,052  of  ordinary  insurance  in  force;  its  industrial 
insurance  totaled  $1,127,889,229.  Most  of  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  the  industrial  insurance  department  went  for 
commissions  to  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents 
and  the  agents  who  sold  insurance  from  door  to  door 
and  collected  the  weekly  premiums.  The  testimony 
showed  further  that  of  these  policies  one  third  did  not 
survive  three  months,  about  one  half  were  cancelled 
within  a  year. 

In  its  investigation  of  the  Prudential,  the  first  com- 
pany to  write  industrial  insurance,  the  committee  found 
industrial  insurance  rates  60  percent  higher  than  rates 
for  participating  insurance  in  the  other  departments,  and 
a  lapse  rate  of  62  to  66  percent  in  the  first  three  years. 
Following  the  investigation,  came  changes  in  insurance 
laws,  and  in  insurance  company  management.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  review  the  history  of  the 
life  insurance  business  since  the  Hughes  investigation, 
the  increase  in  its  volume,  the  elimination  of  certain 
abuses,  the  mutualization  of  some  of  the  largest  com- 
panies, the  development  of  group  insurance  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  health  services  on  the  other.  The  investiga- 
tion does,  however,  provide  the  background  for  another 
development — the  launching  and  the  growth  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts experiment  in  savings  bank  life  insurance, 
which  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  write  life  insur- 
ance for  people  of  moderate  means  without  the  excessive 
expenditures,  the  waste  of  high  premiums  and  lapsed 
policies  which  the  Armstrong  Committee  criticized  in 
the  investigation  of  industrial  insurance.  The  experiment 
has  its  roots  in  the  study  of  insurance  reports  by  the 
counsel  for  the  New  England  policyholders  of  Equitable. 
Because  of  such  famous  cases  as  his  gas  rates  and  trac- 
tion fights,  Mr.  Brandeis  had  come  to  be  known  as  "the 
People's  Defender."  It  was  part  of  his  genius  to  translate 
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Here  is  the  story  of  how  a  lawyer  combined 
two  old  institutions — savings  banks  and  insur- 
into  a  new  agency  (or  thrift  and  security 


statistics  into  human  terms 
Behind  the  mounting  totals 
of  industrial  insurance  he 
saw  troubled  men  and  wo- 
men, clutching  at  security 

for  themselves  and  their  children.  Tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  weekly  premium  payments  to  him  meant  small 
coins  pinched  out  of  meager  allowances  for  food,  shelter 
and  clothing.  The  Boston  Journal  that  summer  quoted 
him  as  saying,  "The  disclosures  made  by  [Insurance] 
Commissioner  Hendricks  [of  New  York]  are  the 
strongest  proof  that  neither  the  substitution  of  other  offi- 
cers however  scrupulous  and  efficient,  nor  the  recovery 
of  profits  wrongfully  diverted  can  afford  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evils  disclosed."  Night  after  night,  at  his 
home  in  Dedham,  he  sought  for  the  "adequate  remedy." 
Often  the  crook-necked  lamp  on  his  study  table  was  not 
turned  out  till  dawn.  Finally  Mr.  Brandeis  came  into  his 
office  one  morning  in  the  early  autumn  of  1905  and  an- 
nounced to  his  secretary,  "Miss  Grady,  we  have  the 
answer!" 

A  PREVIOUS  undertaking  had  given  him  a  detailed 
.Z\_knowledge  of  Massachusetts'  mutual  savings  banks. 
As  he  studied  insurance,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  given 
actuarial  service  and  medical  direction,  the  idea  of  life 
insurance  was  akin  to  the  idea  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks.  To  extend  the  function  of  the  banks  to  permit 
them  to  write  life  insurance  would  eliminate  the  great 
cost  of  door-to-door  solicitation  and  collection,  and  it 
would  give  practical  force  to  the  theory  that  the  manage- 
ment of  life  insurance  funds  should  be  a  voluntary 
trusteeship  as  much  as  the  management  of  deposits  in  a 
savings  bank. 

To  hammer  the  idea  into  practical  form,  to  embody 
it  in  a  workable  bill,  was  a  slow,  patient  process.  There 
was  no  precedent.  He  finally  found  an  independent 
actuary  to  collaborate  with  him,  Walter  C.  Wright,  son 
of  Elizur  Wright,  Massachusetts'  first  insurance  com- 
missioner. They  spent  nearly  a  year  in  study,  formula- 
tion and  re-drafting. 

The  finished  bill  provided  for  a  division  of  function 
between  the  local  savings  banks,  and  a  central  group 
responsible  for  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  The  banks  were 
to  assume  responsibility  for  writing  insurance  and  han- 
dling premium  funds.  This  would  take  advantage  of  the 
training  and  experience  of  savings  bank  officers  in  keep- 
ing down  expense,  looking  after  pennies,  making  con- 
servative investment  decisions  based  on  careful  investi- 
gation. Larger  questions  of  policy,  and  technical  actuarial 
and  medical  services  were  assigned  to  a  group  of  seven 
unpaid  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  to  a 
state  actuary  and  a  state  medical  director,  selected  by  the 
trustees,  subject  to  approval  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. To  safeguard  policyholders,  each  bank,  before  it 
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began  to  write  insurance  was  required  to  set 
up  a  special  expense  fund  of  $5000  and  a  spe- 
cial guaranty  fund  of  $20,000.  Four  percent 
of  all  premiums  collected  were  to  be  paid  into 
a  general  guaranty  fund  held  by  the  state 
trustees  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all  the  issuing 
banks.  The  whole  plan  was  permissive,  not 
mandatory — officials  of  each  savings  bank  in 
the  state  could  experiment  with  it,  or  disre- 
gard it.  Taking  out  policies  was  also  to  be 
entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
here  were  to  be  no  solicitors,  no  high  pres- 
re  salesmanship.  Only  bona  fide  residents 
if  Massachusetts  were  eligible  for  savings 
nk  insurance,  and  policies  were  limited  to 
face  value  of  $500  (later  increased  to  $1000). 
Banks  which  did  not  themselves  care  to  write 
insurance  might  become  agency  banks,  giv- 
ing information,  and  forwarding  applications 
and  premiums  to  issuing  banks.  The  imagi- 
nation and  expert  care  with  which  "the 
Brandeis  bill"  was  drawn  are  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  during  twenty-eight  years  of  a 
steadily  growing  insurance  enterprise,  which 
has  had  to  weather  the  major  emergencies  of 
war,  epidemic  and  depression,  no  basic 
change  has  ever  been  suggested  by  adminis- 
trators or  policyholders. 


Alice  H.  Grady,  first  deputy  commissioner  of  savings  bank  insurance 


first  detailed  public  statement  of  the  plan  ap- 
J.  peared  in  Collier's  Weekly  in  September  1906,  in  an 
article  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  A  few  weeks  later,  Mr. 
Brandeis  discussed  savings  bank  insurance  before  a  re- 
cess committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  had 
one  friend  on  the  committee,  George  L.  Barnes,  a  Wey- 
mouth  lawyer,  with  whom  he  had  worked  in  the  Public 
Franchise  League.  Meeting  in  the  corridor  Mr.  Barnes 
said,  "Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  the  commit- 
tee voted  on  your  plan?"  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brandeis 
eagerly,  "How  did  it  go?"  "Fourteen  to  one  against  you." 
Two  months  later,  the  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  plan  for  legislative  consideration. 

In  the  interval,  Mr.  Brandeis  had  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  or  write  on  savings  bank  insurance,  and 
Mr.  Barnes  carried  on  an  intensive  educational  cam- 
paign among  his  fellow  members.  In  the  report  submit- 
ted to  the  Legislature  on  January  1,  the  committee  stated: 

.  .  The  activity  of  agents  in  this  field  of  industrial  insur- 
ice,  so-called,  has  resulted  in  a  business  of  enormous  value 
d  of  great  profit  to  the  companies  whose  published  re- 
>rts  concerning  it  are  appalling.  The  return  of  the  leading 
companies  [John  Hancock,  Metropolitan,  Prudential]  also 
indicates  that  the  expense  of  doing  business  of  this  kind 
under  this  system  exceeds  50  percent  of  the  money  received 
from  the  policyholders  in  premiums.  In  contrast  with  this 
expensive  system,  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  last 
year  conducted  all  their  business  at  a  cost  of  less  than  1.5 
percent  of  monies  received.  ...  If  ample  safeguards  are 
provided  in  giving  savings  banks  the  privilege  of  opening  an 
insurance  department  and  in  permitting  them  to  issue  the 
small  policies  now  written  by  the  industrial  companies  the 
obvious  gain  to  the  small  wage  earners  of  the  Common- 
wealth would  be  so  very  great  that  the  institution  would 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  practical  and  beneficial  of  this 
generation. 


In  the  six  months  between  the  recess  committee  report 
and  the  final  vote  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Brandeis  spoke 
on  savings  bank  insurance  two  to  six  nights  a  week  in 
every  section  of  the  state.  When  he  could  persuade  them 
to  do  so,  those  present  at  his  meetings  not  only  listened, 
but  asked  questions,  discussed  and  resolved.  Thousands 
of  letters  and  telegrams  reached  Beacon  Hill,  urging 
favorable  consideration  for  savings  bank  insurance. 
Some  300  local  trade  unions  endorsed  the  plan.  A  peti- 
tion with  150,000  names  rolled  up.  While  the  report  of 
the  recess  committee  was  pending,  Mr.  Brandeis  or- 
ganized the  League  for  Savings  Bank  Insurance.  When, 
early  in  the  spring  it  was'  decided  to  make  public  the  list 
of  members,  the  names  and  addresses  filled  105  printed 
pages. 

A  LL  this  aroused  not  only  great  public  interest  in  the 
Ji\.  subject  of  savings  bank  insurance,  but  also  or- 
ganized opposition.  The  powerful  insurance  lobby  be- 
came very  active.  Insurance  experts  made  speaking  tours 
to  oppose  the  plan.  Full  page  newspaper  advertisements 
broadcast  their  arguments  and  spread  the  news  of  higher 
dividends  and  lower  premiums  just  announced  by  the 
Metropolitan.  Legislative  consideration  of  the  measure 
was  continually  postponed.  There  was  no  activity  by  the 
regular  insurance  committee  of  the  House  until  May, 
but  when  it  came  it  was  a  nine-to-six  vote  in  favor  of 
reporting  a  savings  bank  insurance  bill,  and  the  measure 
finally  passed  in  the  lower  chamber  by  the  thumping 
majority  of  126  to  46.  Various  efforts  to  weaken  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  were  beaten  off,  and  the  measure  passed 
there  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  four.  It  was  signed  by 
Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.  on  June  26,  1907,  eighteen 
months  after  "the  idea"  first  took  shape  in  Mr.  Brandeis' 
mind.  But  the  fight  was  by  no  means  won. 
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First  came  a  long  period  of  undramatic  educational 
effort  and  slow  headway.  None  of  the  leading  savings 
banks  moved.  Finally,  in  Whitman,  where  were  located 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Regal  shoe  factories  (both 
headed  by  clients  and  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Brandeis) 
the  little  local  savings  bank  was  prevailed  upon  to  experi- 
ment with  insurance.  The  necessary  guaranty  funds 
were  privately  raised,  and  in  June  1908,  one  year  after 
the  law  was  enacted,  the  first  policy  was  written.  A  few 
months  later,  former  Governor  W.  L.  Douglass  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  trial  of  the  scheme  in  the  Peoples 
Savings  Bank  of  Brockton.  For  several  years  savings 
bank  insurance  was  limited  to  these  two  little  institutions. 

IN  this  period  of  patient  effort  and  meager  results,  as 
well  as  in  later  years  of  substantial  progress,  the 
story  has  a  heroine,  Alice  H.  Grady,  who  had  entered 
the  law  office  of  Warren  and  Brandeis  in  1894  as  an 
eighteen-year-old  stenographer.  Within  a  short  time  she 
became  Mr.  Brandeis'  private  secretary.  Twenty  years 
later,  when  she  was  known  as  "the  highest  salaried 
woman  in  Boston,"  she  told  in  a  newspaper  interview 
how  she  one  day  confided  to  her  employer  her  plan  to 
study  in  the  Chicago  Christian  Training  School  and  de- 
vote herself  to  church  work: 

While  not  in  any  way  belittling  the  value  or  need  of  the 
work  I  had  about  decided  to  take  up,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
his  belief  that  there  were  many  women  equally  well  fitted 
to  carry  on  that  work.  He  said  he  had  never  given  the  time 
or  thought  to  public  service  that  he  should  like  to  and  in- 
tended to  do  and  he  thought  men  could  do  far  more  and 
better  work  in  that  line  if  aided  by  women  of  the  same 
ideas.  He  felt  that  I  could  do  better  service  and  enable  him 
to  do  better  work  if  I  would  aid  him  in  his  proposed  efforts. 
After  thinking  it  over  carefully  I  decided  to  give  up  the 
training  school  plan  I  had  considered  and  to  give  my 
strength  and  brain  to  aiding  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Until  Mr.  Brandeis  was  called  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  1916,  Miss  Grady  continued  to  serve  as  his  private  sec- 
retary. From  1907  on,  she  was  at  the  same  time  the  active 
savings  bank  insurance  executive.  Originally  a  woman 
of  blunt,  direct  manner,  she  schooled  herself  in  tact.  She 
learned  to  write  effectively  and  to  speak  well,  and  devel- 
oped a  flair  for  publicity.  When  Mr.  Brandeis  went  to 
Washington,  she  became  secretary  to  the  trustees  of  the 
General  Guaranty  Fund  on  a  modest  state  salary.  Three 
years  later,  under  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  state 
government  was  reorganized  and  Miss  Grady  was  named 
deputy  commissioner  of  savings  bank  insurance,  the 
position  she  held  until 
her  death  in  1934.  Perhaps 
the  tribute  she  would 
have  valued  most,  among 
the  many  offered  at  her 
death  was  that  of  a  Bos- 
ton editorial  writer,  who 
described  her  as  "the 
woman  who  nursed  his 
[Brandeis']  savings  bank 
insurance  plan  from  a 
mere  law  to  the  status  of 
a  hundred  million  dollar 
business."  Her  successor, 


"POLITICALLY  the  American  working  man  is  Free,  to  Far 
as  the  law  can  make  him  so.  But  is  he  really  free?  Can 
any  man  be  really  free  who  is  constantly  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing dependent  for  mere  subsistence  upon  somebody  and  some- 
thing less  than  his  own  exertion  and  conduct?  Men  are  not 
free  while  financially  dependent  upon  the  will  of  other 
individuals.  Financial  independence  is  consistent  with  free- 
dom only  where  claim  to  support  rests  upon  right  and  not 
upon  favor."  LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  Boston,  June  9,  1911. 


the  present  deputy  commissioner,  is  Judd  Dewey,  a  Bos- 
ton lawyer,  formerly  in  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney, 
and  for  many  years  her  fellow  worker  as  the  unpaid! 
counsel  of  the  department. 

In  considering  the  growth  of  savings  bank  insurance 
and  how  it  functions,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that,  while  the  Armstrong  investigation  cleaned  up  a' 
number  of  insurance  abuses,  many  aspects  of  the  busi- 
ness remain  essentially  unchanged.  The  net  cost  of  in- 
dustrial insurance  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  ordinary 
insurance.  There  is  no  cash  value  on  weekly  premium 
policies  until  premiums  have  been  paid  for  five  years, 
and  no  loan  value  at  any  time;  from  a  half  to  three 
fourths  of  the  policies  taken  out  each  year  lapse,  forfeit- 
ing all  the  premiums  paid;  less  than  one  policy  out  of 
ten  ever  reaches  maturity. 

The  most  impressive  change  in  life  insurance  business 
since  1905  is  in  volume.  Today's  figures  are  almost  astro- 
nomical. On  December  31,  1934,  according  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
the  companies  authorized  to  do  business  in  that  state 
had  in  force  an  amount  of  life  insurance  totaling  $83,602,- 
697,144.  Of  this,  nearly  $60  billion  was  ordinary  life 
insurance,  a  little  less  than  $9  billion  group  insurance 
taken  out  by  employers,  and  nearly  $15  billion  industrial 
insurance  on  a  weekly  payment  basis.  There  were  26,042,- 
863  ordinary  policies  outstanding;  about  fifteen  thousand 
group  policies  and  66,750,773  weekly  payment  policies. 
The  total  premium  income  for  the  year  amounted  to 
more  than  $3  billion.  The  social  importance  of  the  great 
block  of  industrial  insurance  is  underscored  by  such  data 
as  that  uncovered  by  the  Massachusetts  Employment 
Stabilization  Committee  which,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  President  Stanley  King  of  Amherst,  found  that  an 
amount  equal  to  7.4  percent  of  the  weekly  payrolls  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  Massachusetts  was  paid  out 
by  workers  in  industrial  insurance  premiums  in  1929. 
With  the  absolute  decline  in  payrolls  during  the  depres- 
sion, the  proportion  rose  to  9.5  percent  in  1930,  12.3 
in  1931. 

The  mechanics  of  life  insurance  are  not  difficult,  though 
they  are  widely  misunderstood.  From  mortality  tables, 
based  on  recorded  experience  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  a  given  age  dying  or  surviving,  and  from  the  rate 
of  interest  assumed  to  be  earned  on  invested  assets,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  annual  cost  of  any  desired  insur- 
ance coverage.  This  estimate  is  known  as  the  "net  pre- 
mium." The  net  premium  includes  allowance  for  current 
death  losses,  and  for  contributions  to  the  insurance  re- 
serve. To  the  net  premium,  each  company  adds  its  own 

"loading  charge,"  to  cov- 
er the  expenses  of  carry- 
ing on  the  business.  By 
adding  together  the  net 
premium  and  the  loading 
charge  the  company  ar- 
rives at  the  "gross  pre- 
mium," the  amount  it 
asks  you  to  pay  when  you 
take  out  a  policy.  The 
"expense  loading"  ac- 
counts for  the  variation 
in  gross  premium  rates 
set  by  the  different  com- 
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A  notice  on  the  plant  bulletin 
board  and  a  visiting  instructor 


panics  for  the  same  type  of  policy 
at  a  given  age.  Thus,  if  you  are 
thirty  years  old  and  are  taking  out 
a  $1000  straight  life  policy,  the  net 
premium  will  be  $18.28.  But  to 
fix  the  premium  you  will  pay,  the 
New  England  Mutual  will  add  an 
expense  loading  of  $5.22,  Mutual 
Life  of  New  York,  New  York 
Life  and  Equitable  $6.10  each, 
Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  In- 
surance, 83  cents. 

The  chief  item  in  the  expenses 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  is 
"salaries  and  commissions."  The 
insurance  companies  insist  that 
"insurance  is  sold,  not  bought." 
For  this  purpose,  they  have  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  alone  an 
army  of  more  than  12,000  agents. 
Each  agent  receives  a  commission, 
usually  50  percent  of  the  first  year's  premium,  on  all  the 
insurance  he  sells,  and  the  general  agent  receives  a 
smaller  "overriding"  commission.  Both  also  receive  com- 
missions (5  to  9  percent)  on  the  premiums  paid  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  agent  usually  for  a  limited  period  of 
ten  years.  With  industrial  insurance,  the  agents  not  only 
canvass  prospects  from  door  to  door;  they  also  call  week- 
ly at  the  home  of  each  policyholder  to  collect  the  pre- 
mium. The  companies  maintain  that  the  agency  system 
educates  vast  numbers  of  people,  hitherto  unaroused, 
to  the  need  for  life  insurance,  to  which  their  critics  reply 
by  pointing  out  that  half  of  this  protection  lapses. 


NOTICE 


A   Repre«entative   of  MASSACHUSETTS 

SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 

will  be  at  the  Factory  FOR   A   FEW  DAYS 
BEGINNING 


If  you  want  information  OS  are  thinking  of 

taking   out   a   policy— this   it   an   opportunity   for  you 
to  learn   about    this    system    which    is    providing    the 

BEST  INSURANCE  at  LOWEST  COST 

FOR  ALL  RESIDENTS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


mJOES  ARE  NOW  ISSUES  AT  ALL  ACES  FRO*  ONE  TO  SEVENTY  YEARS 


Speak  to  your  foreman  or  to. 


_if  you  are  interested 


offer  insurance  information  to 
Massachusetts  factory  workers 


The  cost  which  you  and  I  pay 
for  insurance  can  be  lessened  if 
the  death  losses  of  the  carrier  are 
below  those  expected ;  or  if  the  in- 
terest earned  is  in  excess  of  re- 
serve requirements;  or  if  the 
expenses  of  getting  and  handling 
insurance  are  less  than  the  esti- 
mated expense  load.  Insurance 
companies  are  required  by  law  in 
Massachusetts  and  many  other 
states  to  use  the  American  Expe- 
rience Tables  compiled  in  1868. 
In  the  intervening  decades,  we 
have  learned  how  to  live  longer, 
and  we  have  developed  diagnos- 
tic techniques  permitting  a  much 
more  accurate  selection  of  "good 
risks."  In  1934  the  actual  mortali- 
ties experienced  by  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  were  only  61.73 
percent  of  the  "expected"  according  to  the  old  tables. 
The  matter  of  interest  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Life  in- 
surance is  paid  for  in  advance,  and  the  policyholder  is 
presumed  to  be  entitled  to  something  for  the  use  of  his 
money.  But  interest'  is  guaranteed  the  policyholder  only 
on  the  net  premium  for  the  year  in  which  it  is  paid, 
plus  the  reserve  of  the  previous  years.  Over  the  years 
there  is  a  continuing  spread  between  the  money  you 
pay  in  and  the  money  you  are  paid  interest  on,  between 
the  interest  rate  the  company  pays  you  and  the  interest 
rate  it  earns  on  what  you  pay  it.  Finally,  if  the  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  on  the  business  are  less  than  the 
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total  "expense  loading"  on  premiums  paid  in,  then  the 
company  will  have  a  profit  or  "gain"  from  its  loading. 

In  "The  Manning  Letter,"  a  reply  to  questions  pro- 
pounded by  a  general  agent  of  one  of  the  larger  mutuals, 
Judd  Dewey,  deputy  commissioner  of  savings  bank  in- 
surance, draws  this  comparison: 

.  .  .  every  legal  reserve  life  insurance  carrier,  whether  a  com- 
mercial company  or  the  insurance  department  of  a  savings 
bank  has  each  year  a  considerable  portion  of  its  income 
which  is  not  required  for  legal  reserve  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose specified  by  statute  nor  for  contract  obligations  con- 
tained in  policies.  Certainly  a  part  of  it  must  be  used  for 
expenses  and  a  part  of  it  should  be  used  for  dividends,  pre- 
sumably all  of  it  which  is  not  needed  for  expenses  or  for 
additions  to  surplus  will  be  used  for  dividends.  For  the 
forty-seven  companies  [authorized  to  do  business  in  Massa- 
chusetts] the  amount  so  available  from  operations  in  1933, 
including  $35,426,745  withdrawn  from  surplus,  was  $897,- 
988,278,  or  22.14  percent  of  their  total  income.  In  the  in- 
surance departments  of  the  twenty-one  savings-insurance 
banks  the  amount  so  available  was  $1,230,180,  or  22  percent 
of  their  total  income.  Some  differences  in  management  are 
indicated  by  the  differences  in  the  disposition  of  these  sums: 

Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance 
16.1% 
71.4% 


Expenses' 

Dividends  to  policyholders 

Dividends  to  stockholders 

Surplus 

100.0% 
*  $35,426,745  withdrawn  from  surplus. 


Companies 

52.2% 
47.4% 

.4% 
* 


12.5% 
100.0% 


200.000f>00 

100,000,000 

SO.OOOflOO 

20,000,000  - 
10,000,000  • 

s,ooo,ooo 

2,000,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 

200,000 
100,000 

soaoo 

20,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 
1000 

sqo 

100 
100 


1910  1915  1920  1921  1930  1935 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Savings  bank  insurance  as  a  growing  enterprise,  1908-1934 


Savings  bank  life  insurance  has' travelled  a  long  road 
since  the  first  policy  was  issued  by  the  little  bank  in  I 
Whitman  in  1908.  The  interest  of  the  General  Electric 
Company's  plants  at  Pittsfield  and  Lynn  opened  four 
savings  banks  to  the  insurance  plan.  Other  institutions 
fell  into  line  as  issuing  banks  or  agencies.  Today  there 
are  23  savings-insurance  banks,  including  the  Boston  | 
Five  Cent,  the  biggest  savings  bank  in  New  England. 
As  agencies  there  are  110  savings  banks,  32  credit  unions, 
280  employers,  and  8  miscellaneous  organizations.  As  of 
September  30,  savings  bank  life  insurance  had  136,813 
policies  and  $121,912,607  insurance  in  force. 

But  these  figures  understate  the  significance  of  the 
business  done  by  savings  bank  life  insurance.  While  this 
agency  was  responsible  for  less  than  3  percent  of  the  in- 
surance written  in  Massachusetts  last  year,  44  percent  of 
the  net  gain  in  insurance  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  due  to  savings  bank  insurance.  In  other  words  (and 
using  round  numbers)  while  the  companies  wrote  $325 
million  new  business,  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  showed 
a  gain  of  $12  million  over  the  preceding  year's  business. 
Savings  bank  insurance  wrote  $11  million  new  business, 
and  showed  a  gain  of  $8  million  over  the  preceding  year. 
In  that  year  the  proportion  of  lapsed  insurance  to  new 
insurance  written  was:  company  ordinary  33.3  percent; 
industrial  61.8;  savings  bank  2.25. 

That  the  savings  bank  insurance  plan  has  justified  Mr. 
Brandeis'  faith  that  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance is  shown  in  detail  in  the  recent  study  of  Massa- 
chusetts Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  made  by  Edward 
Berman  of  the  department  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  [U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  ' 
615.]  The  study  is  based  on  the  figures 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of 
Massachusetts.  The  percent  of  premium 
income  used  for  expenses  for  1933  is  14 
percent  for  all  ordinary  insurance,  22.7  j 
for  industrial  insurance,  5  for  savings 
bank  insurance.  The  net  income  earned 
on  investments  for  the  same  year,  was 
4.67  for  the  insurance  departments  of 
the  savings  banks,  4.25  for  all  organiza- 
tions including  the  banks.  Mortality  ex- 
perience was  63.31  for  all  organizations 
including  the  banks,  56  for  industrial 
insurance,  36.77  for  the  banks.  Mr.  Ber- 
man analyzes  in  detail  what  this  means 
for  different  types  of  policy  in  premium 
rates,  dividends,  cash  surrender  values, 
loan  values  and  other  features.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  possible  to  show  the  values 
to  the  community  and  to  the  individual 
in  less  scientific  but  simpler  fashion  by 
citing  some  actual  savings  bank  insur- 
ance experience. 

The  cost  of  insurance  to  the  policy- 
holder  is  determined  not  only  by  the 
premium  he  pays,  but  also  by  the  divi- 
dends the  carrier  pays  him.  Further,  he 
must  reckon  in  the  "emergency  values" 
of  a  policy:  the  amount  he  can  borrow 
on  it,  and  the  sum  he  receives  if  he  has 
to  surrender  it.  (Continued  on  page  638) 
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Authority  and  Freedom 


BY  JOHN  DEWEY 


THE  last  four  centu- 
ries   have    displayed 
an  ever  increasing  re- 
volt against  authority,  first 
in  the  forms  in  which  it 
was   manifested   and   then 
against  the  principal  itself. 
None     of     its     important 
forms    has    been    immune 

from  assault.  The  assault  was  first  directed  against  dom- 
inant institutions  of  Church  and  State.  But  the  control 
exercised  by  Church  and  State  in  combination  had  en- 
tered into  all  phases  and  aspects  of  life,  in  belief  and  con- 
duct alike.  Hence  attack  upon  ecclesiastic  and  political  in- 
stitutions spread  to  science  and  art,  to  standards  and 
ideals  of  economic  and  domestic  life.  For  the  practical 
movement  of  assault,  like  every  other  such  movement, 
had  to  defend  itself  on  intellectual  grounds.  The  best 
intellectual  defense  was  attack,  and  so  defense  grew  into 
systematic  justification,  and  a  social  philosophy  devel- 
oped that  was  critical  of  the  very  idea  of  any  authorita- 
tive control. 

The  theoretical  system  spawned  watch-words,  rallying- 
cries,  slogans  for  popular  consumption.  One  of  the  latter, 
by  constant  iteration,  has  assumed  the  status  of  a  com- 
prehensive social  and  political  idea.  To  many  persons  it 
seems  to  be  itself  the  summary  of  a  profound  social  phil- 
osophy. According  to  the  formula,  the  one  great  intel- 
lectual problem  is  the  demarcation  of  two  separate 
spheres,  one  of  authority  and  one  of  freedom;  the  other 
half  of  the  formula  is  to  maintain  this  theoretical  de- 
marcation as  a  sharp  division  in  practice.  The  formula 
has  a  corollary.  The  inherent  tendency  of  the  "sphere" 
of  authority  is  to  encroach  on  the  "sphere"  of  freedom, 
thus  enstating  oppression,  tyranny,  and,  in  the  language 
of  today,  regimentation.  Hence  the  right  of  way  must 
belong  to  the  idea  and  actuality  of  individual  freedom; 
authority  is  its  enemy,  and  every  manifestation  of  social 
authority  and  control  is  therefore  to  be  zealously  watched, 
and  almost  always  to  be  vigorously  opposed.  However, 
since  the  sphere  of  liberty  has  its  boundaries,  when  "lib- 
erty" begins  to  degenerate  into  "license"  the  operation  of 
authority  is  properly  to  be  called  upon  to  restore  the 
balance. 

The  formula,  like  most  slogans  that  attain  popularity, 
owes  its  vogue  and  influence  to  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 
afford  a  solution  of  an  outstanding  problem  while  in 
fact  it  evades  the  problem. 

The  genuine  problem  is  the  relation  between  authority 
and  freedom.  And  this  problem  is  masked,  and  its  solu- 
tion begged,  when  the  idea  is  introduced  that  the  fields 
in  which  they  respectively  operate,  are  separate.  In  effect, 
authority  stands  for  stability  of  social  organization  by 
means  of  which  direction  and  support  are  given  to  indi- 
viduals; while  individual  freedom  stands  for  the  forces 
by  which  change  is  intentionally  brought  about.  The 
issue  that  requires  constant  attention  is  the  intimate  and 
organic  union  of  the  two  things:  of  authority  and  free- 
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lems? We  publish  here,  in  part,  John  Dewey's 
dynamic  contribution  to  the  Harvard  Tercentenary 


dom,  of  stability  and 
change.  The  idea  of  attain- 
ing a  solution  by  separa- 
tion instead  of  by  union, 
misleads  and  thwarts  en- 
deavor whenever  it  is  acted 
upon.  The  widespread 
adoption  of  this  false  and 
misleading  idea  is  a  strong 
contributing  factor  to  the  present  state  of  world  con- 
fusion in  thought,  in  objectives  and  in  action. 

The  genuine  import  of  the  formula  which  divides  and 
apportions  the  total  field  of  human  life  and  action  be- 
tween freedom  and  authority,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  its 
theoretical  statement,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  historic 
events  of  the  last  few  centuries.  As  a  purely  theoretical 
formula,  it  claims  an  inherent  validity  and  universal  ap- 
plication which  I,  for  one,  find  absurd.  But  when  the 
formula  is  taken  to  be  the  record  of  a  historic  period, 
the  case  is  otherwise.  The  formula  then  achieves  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  symbol  of  the  distinctive  crises  of  western 
civilization  in  recent  centuries;  it  becomes  representative 
of  a  great  historic  struggle.  In  its  dual  character,  the  for- 
mula celebrates,  with  one  hand,  the  decay  of  the  institu- 
tions which  had  exercised  sway  over  men's  minds  and 
conduct;  and,  with  the  other  hand,  it  signalizes  the  rise 
of  the  new  social  and  intellectual  forces.  The  old  tradi- 
tions and  established  social  organizations  resisted  the  new 
forces  in  human  life  and  society  on  their  emergence,  as 
being  dangerous,  even  mortal  rivals  who  came  to  dis- 
pute for  the  power  and  privileges  they  had  hitherto  ex- 
clusively enjoyed.  The  formula,  instead  of  supplying  a 
means  of  coping  with  this  historic  struggle,  offers  as  a 
solution  what  is  none  other  than  a  theoretical  tran- 
script of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  itself.  As  a  guide  to 
understanding  and  action,  the  formula  is,  as  I  said, 
absurd.  But  as  a  symbol  of  historic  events  it  is  deeply 
revealing. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  struggle  first  got  under  way, 
the  newer  forces  tended  to  accept  the  established  insti- 
tutions at  their  own  evaluation,  namely,  as  necessary 
expressions  of  the  very  principle  of  authority.  Finding 
the  existing  institutions  oppressive,  the  new  movement 
reacted  against  authority  as  such,  and  began  to  con- 
ceive of  authority  as  inherently  external  to  individu- 
ality, and  inherently  hostile  to  freedom  and  the  social 
changes  that  the  overt  expression  and  use  of  freedom 
would  bring  to  pass.  In  consequence,  while  the  new 
movement  should  have  the  credit  for  breaking  down 
a  system  that  had  grown  rigid  and  unresponsive,  and 
for  releasing  capacities  of  individuals  that  had  been 
dormant — its  virtual  denial  of  the  organic  importance 
of  any  embodiment  of  authority  and  social  control,  has 
intellectually  fostered  the  confusion  that  as  a  matter 
of  practical  fact  in  any  case  attends  a  time  of  transi- 
tion. More  particularly,  as  I  shall  show  later,  the  new 
movement  failed  to  acknowledge  as  authoritative  the 
very  power  to  which  it  owed  its  own  vitality,  namely, 
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that  of  organized  intelligence.  Such  are  the  proposi- 
tions I  desire  to  advance  in  this  discussion. 

II 

I  THINK  a  survey  of  history  shows  that  while  the 
individualistic  philosophy  was  wrong  in  setting  au- 
thority and  freedom,  stability  and  change  in  opposition 
to  one  another,  it  was  justified  in  finding  the  organized 
institutional  embodiments  of  authority  so  external  to 
the  new  wants  and  purposes  that  were  stirring,  as  to 
be  in  fact  oppressive.  The  persons  and  classes  who  exer- 
cised the  power  that  comes  from  the  possession  of  au- 
thority were  hostile  to  the  variable  and  fresh  qualities, 
the  qualities  of  initiative,  invention  and  enterprise  in 
which  change  roots.  It  was  a  struggle  for  authoritative 
power  between  the  old  and  the  new;  between  forces 
concerned  with  conservation  of  values  that  the  past  had 
produced,  and  the  forces  that  made  for  "new  beliefs 
and  new  modes  of  human  association.  It  was  also  a 
struggle  between  groups  and  classes  of  individuals — 
between  those  who  were  enjoying  the  advantages  that 
spring  from  possession  of  power  to  which  authorita- 
tive right  accrues,  and  individuals  who  found  them- 
selves excluded  from  the  powers  and  enjoyments  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  entitled.  The  necessity  of 
adjusting  the  old  and  the  new,  of  harmonizing  the 
stability  that  comes  from  conserving  the  established 
with  the  variability  that  springs  from  the  emergence  of 
new  needs  and  efforts  of  individuals — this  necessity  is 
inherent  in,  or  a  part  of,  the  very  texture  of  life. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  millenia  that  man  has 
lived  on  the  earth,  man  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
content  with  things  as  they,  from  time  to  time,  are. 
For  the  human  disposition  has  been  to  attribute  divine 
origin  and  sanction  to  whatever  claimed  for  itself  the 
authority  of  long  tradition  and  custom.  Individuals 
instead  of  seeking  change  were  more  generally  afraid 
of  it.  If  we  were  justified  in  putting  authority  and  free- 
dom, stability  and  change  in  opposition  to  one  another, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  for  the  greater 
period  of  human  history  individuals  have  preferred 
authority  and  stability. 

The  identification  of  the  individual  with  the  forces 
that  make  freely  for  variation  and  change  is  something 
new  and  recent.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  iden- 
tification is  an  expression  of  special  and  specific  his- 
toric events.  These  events  may  be  condensed  and  sum- 
marized. New  methods  and  conclusions  in  natural 
science  and  their  technological  application  in  new 
modes  of  industrial  production  and  commercial  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services,  found  themselves 
checked  and  limited  by  the  institutional  agencies  of 
Church  and  State  which  were  the  possessors  of  actual 
social  power  and  the  claimants  for  exclusive  and  right- 
ful authority  in  all  the  variegated  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. In  this  conflict,  the  new  forces  defended  and 
justified  themselves  by  restricting  the  very  idea  of  au- 
thority to  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  powers  that 
were  hostile  to  their  own  free  expression,  and  by  assert- 
ing that  they  alone  furthered  individual  freedom. 

The  final  result  was  a  social  and  political  philosophy 
which  questioned  the  validity  of  authority  in  any  form 
that  was  not  the  product  of,  and  that  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by,  the  conscious  wants,  efforts  and  satisfactions 
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of  individuals  in  their  private  capacity;  a  philosophy 
which  took  the  form  of  laissez-faire  in  economics,  and 
individualism  in  other  affairs.  This  philosophy  claimed 
for  itself  the  comprehensive  title  of  liberalism. 

Two  general  conclusions,  it  seems  to  me,  clearly 
emerge:  first,  the  older  forms  of  organized  power  that 
had  exercised  authority  were  revealed  as  external  and 
oppressive  with  respect  to  the  new  forces  that  operated 
through  the  medium  of  individuals,  and  as  hostile,  in 
consequence,  to  all  important  social  change;  second,  the 
new  philosophy  so  tended  to  decry  the  very  principle 
of  authority  as  to  deprive  individuals  of  the  direction 
and  support  that  are  indispensable  both  for  the  organic 
freedom  of  individuals  and  for  social  stability. 

The  result  is  the  present  scene  of  confusion,  conflict 
and  uncertainty.  While  decrying  the  principle  of  au- 
thority, and  asserting  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  to  the  minimum  needed  for  mainte- 
nance of  police  order,  the  new  philosophy  in  fact  erected 
the  wants  and  endeavors  of  private  individuals  seeking 
personal  gain  to  the  place  of  supreme  authority  in  social 
life.  In  consequence,  the  new  philosophy,  in  the  very 
act  of  asserting  that  it  stood  completely  and  loyally  for 
the  principle  of  individual  freedom,  was  really  engaged 
in  justifying  the  activities  of  a  new  form  of  concentra- 
ted power — the  economic,  which  new  form,  to  state  the 
matter  moderately,  has  consistently  and  persistently  de- 
nied effective  freedom  to  the  economically  underpow- 
ered and  underprivileged.  While  originating  as  a  social 
force  that  effected  widespread  social  change  in  opposi- 
tion to,  indeed,  in  despite  of  the  powers  that  had  author- 
ity when  it  began  to  emerge,  economic  power  has  now 
become,  in  its  turn,  an  organized  social  institution  that 
resists  all  further  social  change  that  is  not  in  accord 
with  itself,  that  does  not  further  and  support  its  own  i 
interests  as  at  present  existing. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  these  that  I  affirm  that  the 
real  issue  is  not  that  of  demarcating  separate  "spheres" 
for  authority  and  for  freedom,  for  stability  and  for 
change,  but  that  of  effecting  an  interpenetration  of  the 
two.  We  need  an  authority  that,  unlike  the  older  forms 
in  which  it  operated,  is  capable  of  directing  and  utiliz- 
ing change  and  we  need  a  kind  of  individual  freedom 
unlike  that  which  the  unconstrained  economic  liberty 
of  individuals  has  produced  and  justified;  we  need,  that 
is,  a  kind  of  individual  freedom  that  is  general  and 
shared  and  that  has  the  backing  and  guidance  of  so- 
cially organized  authoritative  control. 

Ill 

IT  requires  little  argument  to  prove  that  the  institu- 
tional forms  in  which  authority  has  been  embodied 
in  the  past  are  hostile  to  change.  It  suffices,  perhaps,  to 
recall  that  those  who  have  labored  to  change  the  forms 
authoritative  power  had  taken,  were  denounced  as  he- 
retics, as  elements  subversive  of  social  order.  And,  I 
need  hardly  add,  those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  labor 
today,  are  similarly  denounced.  The  point  that  does 
require  emphatic  attention  is  that  in  spite  of  possession 
of  power,  and  in  spite  of  persecution  of  heretics  and 
radicals,  no  institution  has  in  fact  had  the  power  to 
succeed  in  preventing  great  changes  from  taking  place. 
All  that  institutions  have  ever  succeeded  in  doing  by 
their  resistance  to  change,  has  been  to  dam  up  social 
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forces  until  they  finally  and  inevitably  manifested  them- 
selves in  eruptions  of  great,  usually  catastrophic  change. 

Nor  is  argument  necessary  to  prove  that  the  indi- 
vidualistic movement  has  been  allied  with  a  period  of 
immense  and  rapid  changes,  many  of  which,  taken  one 
by  one,  have  brought  positive  benefit  to  society.  The 
intimate  connection  between  the  new  individualism  and 
social  change  is  seen  in  the  watchwords  of  the  move- 
ment: Initiative,  Invention,  Enterprise.  For  all  of  these 
words  point  to  the  loci  of  departure  from  what  has  been; 
they  are  the  signs  which  denote  the  sources  of  innovation. 

But  I  venture  the  statement  that  just  as  the  past  man- 
ifestation of  the  principle  of  authority  has  failed  pre- 
cisely where  its  claim  was  most  vehement,  namely,  in 
the  prevention,  or  at  least  in  the  guidance  of  change,  so 
the  individualistic  movement,  taken  historically  and  in 
the  large,  has  failed  to  secure  freedom  for  individuals 
on  any  commensurate  scale — and  in  any  assured  way — 
even  for  its  temporary  possessors.  The  individualistic 
movement  has  tended  to  identify  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom with  absence  of  any  organized  control,  and  in  this 
way,  it  has  in  fact  identified  freedom  with  mere  de 
facto  possession  of  economic  power.  Instead  of  bringing 
freedom  to  those  who  lacked  material  possessions,  it 
has  imposed  upon  them  further  subjection  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  agencies  of  production  and  distribution. 

The  scene  which  the  world  exhibits  to  the  observer 
at  the  present  time  is  so  obviously  one  of  general  in- 
stability, insecurity  and  increasing  conflict — both  be- 
tween nations  and  within  them — that  I  cannot  conceive 
that  any  one  will  deny  the  desirability  of  effecting  and 
enstating  some  organic  union  of  freedom  and  authority. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  of  the  past  is  assuredly 
strongly  against  the  realization  of  any  such  possibility. 
As  far  as  the  idea  of  organized  authority  is  concerned, 
the  pathos  of  the  collective  life  of  mankind  on  this 
planet  is  its  exhibition  of  the  dire  human  need  for  some 
authority;  while  its  ever  mounting  tragedy  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  need  has  been  repeatedly  betrayed  by 
the  very  institutions  that  claimed  to  satisfy  it.  That  all 
is  not  well,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  principle  of  in- 
dividualistic freedom  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
influential  up  to  now,  is  shown  by  more  than  one  fact 
in  the  present  scene  of  discord  and  insecurity.  Above  all 
is  this  manifested  by  the  recrudescence  of  the  principle 
of  authority  in  its  most  extreme  and  primitive  form — 
the  rise  of  dictatorships. 

As  if  in  substantiation  of  the  old  idea  that  nature  ab- 
hors a  vacuum,  it  might  be  contended  that  economic 
competitive  individualism,  free  from  social  control,  had 
created  a  moral  and  social  vacuum  which  recourse  to 
dictatorships  is  filling.  In  many  countries,  the  demand 
for  collective  and  organized  guidance  and  support  has 
become  so  urgent  that  the  very  idea  of  individual  free- 
dom has  gone  into  the  discard  and  become  an  ideal, 
not  to  be  praised,  but  to  be  despised.  The  regime  of 
economic  individualistic  liberty  is  attacked  by  dictator- 
ships from  both  the  right  and  the  left.  In  countries  in 
which  there  are  no  open  and  acknowledged  dictator- 
ships, the  conceptions  of  liberty  and  individualism  seem 
to  be  losing  their  magic  force;  and  security,  discipline, 
order  and  solidarity  are,  by  social  transfer,  acquiring 
magic  power  in  their  stead.  The  actual  concrete  condi- 
tions that  produce  resort  to  dictatorships  vary  from 


country  to  country.  But  the  phenomenon  is  so  wide- 
spread it  demands  a  generalized  explanation.  The  most 
obvious  one  is  the  virtual  bankruptcy  and  moribund 
state  of  a  regime  conducted  for  private  gain  and  subject 
to  no  control  by  recognized,  collective  authority. 

Neither  the  past  nor  the  present  afford,  then,  any 
ground  for  expecting  that  the  adjustment  of  authority 
and  freedom,  stability  and  change,  will  be  achieved  by 
following  old  paths.  The  idea  that  any  solution  at  all 
can  ever  be  attained  may  seem  to  some  romantic  and 
Utopian.  But  the  most  fantastically  unrealistic  of  all  no- 
tions, is  the  widely  prevalent  belief  that  we  can  attain 
enduring  stable  authority  by  employing  and,  where 
necessary,  by  re-exhuming  the  institutional  means  tried 
In  the  past;  equally  fantastic  is  the  belief  that  the  as- 
sured freedom  of  individuals  can  be  secured  by  pitting 
individuals  against  one  another  in  a  pitiless  struggle 
for  material  possessions  and  economic  power.  The  issue, 
in  my  judgment,  can  be  narrowed  down  to  this  ques- 
tion: Are  there  resources  that  have  not  as  yet  been 
tried  out  in  the  large  field  of  human  relations,  resources 
that  are  available  and  that  carry  with  them  the  poten- 
tial promise  of  successful  application? 

IV 

IN  raising  this  question  I  am  aware  that  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  what  I  have  said  about  the  human 
necessity  for  some  kind  of  collective  authority  to  give 
individuals  direction  in  their  relations  with  one  another, 
and  to  give  them  the  support  that  comes  from  a  sense 
of  solidarity,  will  appear  to  be  a  plea  for  a  return  to 
some  kind  of  social  control  brought  about  through,  and 
perpetuated  by,  external  institutional  means.  If  my  ques- 
tion is  so  taken,  then  the  criticism  I  have  made  of  the 
alliance  that  has  taken  place  between  the  principle  of 
individual  freedom  and  private  initiative  and  enterprise 
in  economic  matters,  will  necessarily  also  seem  to  be 
merely  an  argument  for  social  control  by  means  of  a 
collective  planned  economy — put  forward,  of  course, 
with  some  change  in  vocabulary.  However,  the  argu- 
ment in  fact  cuts  in  both  directions.  It  indicates  that 
while  movements  in  the  direction  of  collective,  planned 
economy  may  cure  evils  from  which  we  are  now  suf- 
fering, it  will  in  the  end  go  the  way  of  all  past  at- 
tempts at  organization  of  authoritative  power  unless 
some  hitherto  untried  means  are  utilized  on  a  large  and 
systematic  scale  for  bringing  into  life  the  desired  and 
desirable  organic  coordination. 

The  resource  that  has  not  yet  been  tried  on  any  large 
scale,  in  the  broad  field  of  human,  social  relationships 
is  the  utilization  of  organized  intelligence,  the  mani- 
fold benefits  and  values  of  which  we  have  substantial 
and  reliable  evidence  in  the  narrower  field  of  science. 

Within  a  limited  area,  the  collective  intelligence 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  growth  and  application  of 
scientific  method,  has  already  become  authoritative.  It 
is  authoritative  in  the  field  of  beliefs  regarding  the 
structure  of  nature  and  relevant  to  our  understanding 
of  physical  events.  When  we  turn  to  the  practical  side, 
we  see  that  the  same  method  is  supreme  in  controlling 
and  guiding  our  active  dealings  with  material  things 
and  physical  energies.  To  be  sure,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
intelligence,  operating  by  the  methods  that  constitute 
science,  has  as  yet  completely  won  undisputed  right  and 
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authority  to  control  beliefs  even  in  the  restricted  physi- 
cal field.  But  organized  intelligence  has  made  an  ad- 
vance that  is  truly  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
short  time  in  which  it  has  functioned  and  the  pow- 
erful foes  against  which  it  had  to  make  its  way — iner- 
tia, traditions  and  habits  entrenched  in  forms  of  insti- 
tutional life  that  are  effulgent  with  the  prestige  of  time, 
crowned,  severally  and  collectively,  with  an  emotional 
halo  made  of  the  values  that  men  most  prize. 

What  is  deeply  significant  to  the  theme  of  the  rela- 
tion between  collective  authority  and  freedom,  is  that 
the  progress  of  intelligence  as  exemplified  in  scientific 
advance,  exhibits  their  organic,  effective,  union. 

In  spite  of  science's  dependence  for  its  development 
upon  the  free  initiative,  invention  and  enterprise  of 
individual  inquirers,  the  authority  of  science  issues  from 
and  is  based  upon  collective  activity,  cooperatively  or- 
ganized. Even  when,  temporarily,  the  ideas  put  forth 
by  individuals  have  sharply  diverged  from  received  be- 
liefs, the  method  used  has  been  a  public  and  open  meth- 
od which  succeeded  and  could  succeed  only  as  it  tended 
to  produce  agreement,  unity  of  belief  among  all  who 
labored  in  the  same  field.  Every  scientific  inquirer,  even 
when  he  deviates  most  widely  from  current  ideas,  de- 
pends upon  methods  and  conclusions  that  are  a  com- 
mon possession  and  not  of  private  ownership,  even 
though  all  of  the  methods  and  conclusions  may  at  some 
time  have  been  initially  the  product  of  private  inven- 
tion. The  contribution  the  scientific  inquirer  makes  is 
collectively  tested  and  developed  and,  in  the  measure 
that  it  is  cooperatively  confirmed,  becomes  a  part  of  the 
common  fund  of  the  intellectual  commonwealth.  Here 
is  brought  into  bold  relief  and  in  typical  form  the  kind 
of  individual  freedom  that  is  both  supported  by  collec- 
tive, organic  authority  and  that  in  turn  changes  and  is 
encouraged  to  change  and  develop,  by  its  own  opera- 
tions, the  authority  upon  which  it  depends. 

V 

r"T1HE  thesis  that  the  operation  of  cooperative  in- 
J_  telligence  as  displayed  in  science  is  a  working 
model  of  the  union  of  freedom  and  authority,  does  not 
slight  the  fact  that  the  method  has  operated  up  to  the 
present  in  a  limited  and  relatively  technical  area.  On 
the  contrary,  it  emphasizes  that  fact.  If  the  method  of 
intelligence  had  been  employed  in  any  large  field  in  the 
comprehensive  and  basic  area  of  the  relations  of  human 
beings  to  one  another  in  social  life  and  institutions, 
there  would  be  no  present  need  for  our  argument.  The 
contrast  between  the  restricted  scope  of  its  use,  and  the 
possible  range  of  its  application  to  human  relations — 
political,  economic,  and  moral — is  outstanding  enough 
to  be  depressing.  It  is  this  very  contrast  that  serves  to 
define  the  great  problem  that  lies  before  us. 

No  consideration  of  the  problem  is  adequate  that  does 
not  take  into  account  one  fact  about  the  development 
of  the  modern  individualistic  movement  in  industry  and 
business.  There  is  a  suppressed  premise  in  all  the  claims 
and  reasonings  of  the  individualistic  school.  All  the 
beneficial  changes  that  have  been  produced  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  free  play  of  individuals  seeking  primarily 
their  own  profit  as  isolated  individuals.  But  in  fact,  the 
economic  changes  of  recent  centuries  have  been  parasitic 
upon  the  advances  made  in  natural  science — upon  the 
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utilization   of    results    which   are   consequences   of   the  I 
method  of  collective,  organic   intelligence   working   in  I 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  To  speak  baldly,  I 
it  is  a  plain  falsehood  that  the  advances  which  the  de-  I 
fenders  of  the  existing  regime  point  to  as  justification  for 
its  continuance,  are  due  to  mere  individualistic  initiative 
and  enterprise.  The  truth  is  that  individualistic  initiative  j 
and  enterprise  have  sequestered  and  appropriated   the 
fruits  of  collective   cooperative   intelligence.   Insofar  as  I 
the  attempts  that  are  now  being  made  in  the  direction  j 
of  organized  social  control  and  planned  economy  ignore  | 
the   role  of  scientific  intelligence,   insofar   as  these   at- 
tempts depend  upon  and  turn  for  support  to  external  ! 
institutional  changes  effected  for  the  most  part  by  force,  ' 
just  so  far  are  they  reinstating  reliance  upon  the  method 
of  external  authority  that  has  always  broken  down  in  the 
past.  For  a  time,  while  in  need  of  security  and  a  sense 
and  feeling  of  solidarity,  men  will  submit  to  authority 
of  this  kind.  But  if  history  shows  anything,  it  shows 
that  the  variable  factors  in  individuals  cannot  be  per- 
manently suppressed  or  completely  eradicated.  The  prin- 
ciple of  individual  freedom  expressed  in  the  modern  in- 
dividualistic movement  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  beings.  The  truth  embodied  in  it  cannot 
die  no  matter  how  much  force  is  brought  down  upon 
it.  The  tragedy  of  the  movement  is  that  it  misconceived 
and  misplaced  the  source  and  seat  of  this  principle  of 
freedom.  But  the  attempt  to  uproot  and  eliminate  this 
principle  on  behalf  of  the  assurance  of  security  and  at- 
tainment of  solidarity  by  means  of  external  authority  j 
is  doomed  to  ultimate  defeat. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  enormous  ob- 
stacles that  stand  in  the  way'  of  extending  from  its  pres- 
ent field  to  the  larger  field  of  human  relations,  the  con-  j 
trol  of  organized  intelligence,  operating  through  the 
release  of  individual  powers  and  capabilities.  There  is] 
the  weight  of  past  history  on  the  side  of  those  who  are 
cynical  and  pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of  achieving 
this  humanly  desirable  and  humanly  necessary  task.  1 1 
do  not  predict  that  the  extension  will  ever  be  effectively 
actualized.  But  I  do  claim  that  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  authority  and  freedom,  of  stability  and  change, 
if  it  can  be  solved,  will  be  solved  in  this  way.  The  failure 
of  other  methods  and  the  desperateness  of  the  present 
situation  will  be  a  spur  to  some  to  do  their  best  to  make 
the  extension  actual.  They  know  that  to  hold  in  advance 
of  trial  that  success  is  impossible  is  a  way  of  condemn- 
ing humanity  to  that  futile  and  destructive  oscillation 
between  authoritative  power  and  unregulated  individual 
freedom  to  which  we  may  justly  attribute  most  of  the 
sorrows  and  defeats  of  the  past.  They  are  aware  of  the 
slow  processes  of  history  and  of  the  unmeasured  stretch 
of  time  that  lies  ahead  of  mankind.  They  do  not  expect 
any  speedy  victory  in  the  execution  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  human  beings  ever  set  their  hearts  and  minds 
to  attempt.  They  are,  however,  buoyed  by  the  assurance 
that  no  matter  how  slight  the  immediate  effect  of  their 
efforts,  they  are  themselves,  in  their  trials,  exemplifying 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  method  of  scientific  in- 
telligence. For  they  are  projecting  into  events  a  compre- 
hensive idea  by  experimental  methods  that  correct  and 
mature  the  method  and  the  idea  in  the  very  process  of 
trial.  The  very  desperateness  of  the  situation  is,  for  such 
as  these,  but  a  spur  to  sustained,  courageous  effort. 
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Back  of  Your  Light  Bulb 

The  thoroughfares  of  energy  that  will  lift  the  levels  of  life 

BY  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 


THE  most  striking 
thing  about  the 
World  Power  Con- 
ference held  in  Washing- 
ton in  September  was  that 
every  delegate  who  wrote 
or  uttered  a  word  was  talking  exactly  the  same  thing. 
If  3000  delegates  from  fifty-two  countries  and  our  own 
forty-eight  states  had  met  to  discuss  even  such  an  ele- 
mentary and  indispensable  subject  as  Bread,  this  would 
not  have  been  true.  Bread  may  mean  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
rye,  or  oats.  The  discussion  trenched  on  the  social  effect 
of  power — whether  used  almost  automatically  in  a  great 
mill,  or  by  a  dentist  putting  his  foot  on  a  lever  or  by  you 
or  me  when  we  turn  on  our  radios  maybe  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  sending  station. 

Clearly  the  power  age  knows  no  boundaries  of  lan- 
guage or  geography;  equally  clearly  the  delegates  re- 
flected their  national  and  economic  philosophies.  The 
American  utility  spokesmen  were  bluntly  opposed  to 
further  local  and  national  regulation.  The  Germans 
talked  of  the  efficient  electrification  of  their  nation,  of 
industry  rather  than  of  the  home.  The  Japanese  echoed 
heavy  industry,  impersonal  efficiency.  The  Italians,  half 
apologetic  for  the  lack  of  fuel  in  their  home  peninsula, 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that  their  Alpine  sources  of  hydro- 
electric power  lie  very  close  to  the  frontier,  that  the  Apen- 
nine  waterfalls  are  undependable.  The  Russians — whose 
delegation  was  drafted  at  the  last  minute,  it  was  ru- 
mored, from  experts  already  in  America  because  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  not  spare  important  men  long  enough  for 
them  to  make  a  special  journey — did  not  take  any  con- 
siderable part  in  the  proceedings.  Instead,  they  presented 
to  everyone  an  officially  prepared  volume  on  the  electri- 
fication of  their  vast  republic.  This  was  not  a  human  doc- 
ument. Like  our  American  Barnums,  it  emphasized  big- 
ness. It  remained  for  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Dutch, 
the  French  and  Belgians,  the  Americans,  the  British,  the 
Canadians,  South  Africans  and  New  Zealanders  to  mini- 
mize the  perfect  state  and  emphasize  the  standards  of  life 
that  electricity  makes  possible. 

The  Third  World  Power  Conference,  unlike  the  first 
international  power  conference  in  London  in  1924  and 
the  second  in  Berlin  in  1930,  deliberately  opened  its  doors 
to  men  who  were  not  engineers.  Those  two  earlier  con- 
ferences dealt  mainly  with  problems  between  the  power 
house  and  the  meter  of  the  consumer.  The  Third  World 
Power  Conference  was  distinctive  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  engineers  and  experts  who  recognize  that  power 
is  not  alone  important  as  a  business  or  a  national  asset, 
but  as  a  projection  of  energy  from  nature  to  man.  To 
talk  about  power  without  inviting  the  philosophers, 
economists,  sociologists,  agriculturists,  representatives  of 
government,  law,  labor  and  finance,  to  participate,  would 
have  been  to  limit  discussion  of  the  most  important  thing 
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The  amazing  social  promise  in  the  prophecy  which 
the  world's  experts  hold  out — that  power  is  to  be 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Reported  by  a  Survey  editor 
who  attended  the  Third  World  Power  Conference 


in  the  whole  modern  world 
to  the  men  who  make  its 
wheels  go  round.  It  would 
have  been  like  contemplat- 
ing clockwork  without  a 
dial. 

More  and  more,  as  I  listened  to  the  proceedings  in 
which  they  took  part,  the  conviction  came  to  me  that  no 
matter  what  power  policy  any  country  follows,  the  net 
result  has  been  to  filter  power  further  and  further  down 
to  the  people;  and  this  comes  about  more  rapidly,  and 
promises  to  go  further,  where  the  prime  motive  is  the 
human  outcome.  Certain  it  is  that,  again  and  again,  I 
was  reminded  how  desirable  and  stimulating  is  the  ex- 
change of  lively  opinion  that  distinguishes  the  'democra- 
cies. I  felt  it  when  their  spokesmen  had  the  floor — when, 
in  spite  of  limitations  and  attitudes  in  the  American  dele- 
gation, their  members  spoke,  or  I  read  their  learned  papers. 
For  here  were  our  engineers  and  utility  managers  at 
last  laying  aside  their  fears  of  Stuart  Chase,  Lewis  Mum- 
ford  and  George  Soule.  Here  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Harold  Ickes,  spokesman  for  the  New  Deal, 
collaborating  with  men  who  loathe  his  lusty  social  phil- 
osophy. Here  were  our  well  informed  geographers,  for- 
esters, accountants,  sharing  their  American  experience 
with  colleagues  from  round  the  world.  At  times,  per- 
haps, private  utility  men  thought  the  New  Deal  was  try- 
ing to  run  away  with  the  show.  At  times,  it  was  the 
other  way  round.  Once,  at  least,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  had  to  warn  partici- 
pants to  lay  off  politics  or  advertising,  but  in  truth  no  one 
ran  away  with  the  show.  Power  was  the  hero.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  conference  as  developed  by  that  persistent 
scholar,  Director  O.  C.  Merrill,  boldly  set  its  theme— 
"The  National  Power  Economy."  That  the  conference 
was  a  forum  for  every  attitude,  every  shade  of  opinion, 
was  its  greatest  triumph.  In  few  countries  today  could  it 
have  been  held;  in  few  would  its  impact  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  delegates  and  members, 
over  the  air  and  through  the  press. 

Peace  and  understanding,  an  opportunity  to  produce  a 
better  civilization,  furnished  a  genuine  keynote.  With  a 
few  silent  exceptions,  every  delegate  joined  in  this  chorus. 
If  advocates  of  national  integration  of  power  lines  and 
exponents  of  national  self-sufficiency  in  the  matter  of 
fuels  and  conservation,  had  the  emergency  of  wartime  in 
the  backs  of  their  heads,  it  was  not  expressed.  Between 
now  and  the  next  conference,  six  years  hence,  war  may 
force  the  power  experts  of  our  time  to  pit  against  each 
other  all  their  ingenuity  and  all  their  strength.  But  in 
Washington,  they  recorded  a  dramatic  prophecy  of  the 
things  that  peace  can  bring  us. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  for  our  domestic  tranquillity. 
European  utility  executives  and  government  officials 
with  whom  I  talked  informally  were  bewildered  to  find 
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DISTRIBUTING  POWER 

The  drama  of  the  power  age  catches  the  imagination  oF  artists  as  well  as  engineers,  sociologists,  governments. 
In  frescoes  made  a  few  years  ago  for  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  of  Washington,  James  Michael  Newell 
shows  the  mood  of  our  time  by  his  emphasis  not  on  the  spectacle  of  waterfall  and  factory  but  on  the  men  who 
erect  high  tension  carriers  (above)  and  lay  cables  (opposite  page);  who  having  harnessed  energy  will  use  it 


that  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  the  private  utility  com- 
panies of  the  United  States, 
who  had  jointly  financed  the 
hospitality  of  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere  for  the 
conference,  are  not  amicable 
partners  at  all.  With  them 
there  is  the  tradition  to  seek 
harmonious  relations  with 
the  government.  They  take 
it  for  granted  that  govern- 
ment must  do  more  than 
merely  regulate  private 
power  companies;  that  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  central 
government  have  the  right 
to  manufacture  or  distribute 
th'eir  own  power,  to  enforce 
the  orderly  conservation  of 
fuel  resources.  In  contrast, 
utility  spokesmen,  who  have 
always  carried  on  a  running 
battle  with  the  public  service 
commissions  of  our  forty- 
eight  states,  went  out  of  their 
way  at  Washington  to  em- 
brace them — as  preferable  to 
increasing  federal  super- 
vision. John  E.  Zimmerman, 
president  of  the  United  Gas 

Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  typ- 
ical point  of  view.  On  the  question  of  rates,  he  wrote 
nostalgically  that  railroad  fares  and  freights  were  orig- 
inally based  on  what  the  traffic  would  bear;  but  that  "no 
matter  how  much  (electric)  service  may  be  worth  to  the 
customers  ...  the  utilities  are  nevertheless  not  permit- 
ted to  charge  rates  which  will  produce  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable profit."  In  a  vigorous  argument  against  publicly 
owned  power  plants  for  rate-yardstick  purposes,  he  ac- 
cused municipal  plants  in  Wisconsin  of  charging  such 
high  rates  that  the  Wisconsin  commission  had  had  to 
handle  them  quite  as  roughly  as  private  utility  compa- 
nies. It  is  however  the  government  plant  which  under- 
cuts private  rates  that  has  become  the  center  of  the  yard- 
stick issue. 

Yardsticks 

NOW,  although  it  was  scarcely  brought  out  at  the 
conference,  potential  yardsticks  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  generation  in  the  United  States 
when  it  comes  to  supplying  the  general  run  of  indus- 
trial consumers.  If  rates  are  not  low  a  plant  can  afford  to 
develop  its  own  power,  and  very  frequently  does.  Yet 
industry,  despite  its  magnitude,  is  a  limited  consumer  of 
power.  Factories  cut  off  the  switches  in  time  of  depres- 
sion. Few  mills  and  plants  carry  their  full  load  through 
season  after  season,  night  after  day.  The  residential  con- 
sumer, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  steady  consumer.  By  in- 
creasing his  consumption  of  energy  over  40  percent  since 
1929  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  the  electric  utility's  most 
valuable  customer.  He  uses  the  most  current  during  the 
very  time  of  the  day  and  year  when  industry  is  not  at 
the  peak.  Far  more  important,  the  residential  consumer 


can  continually  expand  his  use  of  electricity.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  in  terms  of  illumination  alone,  or  just  of 
flatirons  and  washing  machines.  Already  housewives  use 
electric  ranges  and  hot  water  heaters  where  rates  are  low. 
Electric  home  heating,  in  well  insulated  houses,  is  on 
the  way.  That  is  why  the  rate  yardstick  is  pertinent  in 
domestic  consumption.  The  difference  between  high  and 
low  rates  is  the  difference  between  standing  still  and 
progress. 

When  Mayor  LaGuardia's  two  ardent  spokesmen  from 
his  cabinet,  Maurice  P.  Davidson  and  Langdon  W.  Post, 
appeared  at  the  Power  Conference  to  blast  not  only  the 
methods  of  the  private  utility  companies,  but  the  forced 
ineffectuality  of  the  average  state  commission  to  regulate 
utilities,  their  statements  were  regretted  by  many  pres- 
ent as  a  "political"  intrusion  in  the  proceedings  of  a  sci- 
entific group. 

Now  whether  it  was  or  not,  it  was  matched  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  by  utility  spokesmen  who,  certain- 
ly just  as  regrettably,  used  the  conference  as  a  rostrum 
from  which  to  advertise  themselves  and  to  defend  their 
policies,  their  stocks,  their  bonds  and  their  products.  I 
found  these  open  expressions  of  political  points  of  view 
a  welcome  contribution.  I  do  not  believe  that  electric 
power  can  be  discussed  without  citing  yardsticks,  the 
TVA,  the  Columbia  Valley  development,  and  scores  of 
concrete  examples  of  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Concretely,  for  example,  Robert  E.  Healy  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  accused  holding  com- 
panies of  having  bled  and  bewildered  operating  compa- 
nies as  well  as  investors  and  consumers.  He  advised  the 
utilities  to  produce  more  power  and  fewer  securities. 
Instead  of  replying  to  him,  the  American  delegation  re.- 
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lied  upon  a  defense  of  holding  companies  by  a  Belgian 
delegate.  But  in  discussion  of  the  TVA  as  a  yardstick  the 
American  utility  spokesmen  had  their  say,  during  and 
after  the  conference.  Paradoxically,  as  the  controversy  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  reached  its  height,  a  surprising  ex- 
ample of  public-private  cooperation  emerged  as  a  possi- 
ble solution. 

The  Dam  No  Yardstick 

PRIVATE  utilities  necessarily  figure  only  on  imme- 
diate  dollars-and-cents   results.   The   TVA   is   con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  a  whole  region.  Power 
is  only  one  of  many  by-products  of  its  great  dams. 

At  the  moment,  it  is  cheaper  in  many  places  to  pro- 
duce electricity  by  steam  than  by  waterpower.  The  over- 
head cost  of  a  steam  plant  is  not  so  high  as  the  overhead 
cost  of  a  remote  dam  with  an  extended  transmission 
line.  Obviously,  for  every  kilowatt  hour  of  juice  that  is 
used  from  a  steam  plant  the  amount  of  coal  used  is  in- 
creased. But  because  the  thermal  efficiency  of  our  steam 
generating  plants  is  constantly  increasing,  steam  easily 
competes  with  hydroelectric  plants.  Why,  then,  the  huge 
dams?  Why,  as  part  of  the  Power  Conference,  were  the 
dam-builders  meeting  too?  Because,  if  the  small  diesel, 
or  the  now  experimental  chemical  production  of  elec- 
tricity, fails  to  develop  into  a  tool  for  the  creation  of 
cheap  power,  the  waterfalls  are  our  last  resort  for  super 
power.  Once  a  dam  is  built,  turbines  installed,  transmis- 
sion lines  and  substations  erected,  the  whole  power  of 
the  water  can  be  developed  and  sold  almost  as  cheaply 
as  a  small  part  of  it.  If  all  of  a  dam's  power  is  not  used, 
however,  the  cost  per  unit  is  very,  very  high.  The  big 
dams,  therefore,  encourage  the  use  of  electricity  up  to  the 
hilt.  When  integrated  into  their  surroundings,  as  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  they  also  serve  as  more  than  .power 
dams.  They  fit  into  flood  control,  into  water  storage  for 
regulation  of  navigable  streams,  into  irrigation  and  pro- 
grams of  planned  regional  development. 

Cheap  coal  power,  said  more  than  one  dam  advocate, 
exists  on  labor  conditions  that  amount  almost  to  peonage. 
The  building  of  a  dam  is  a  public  work  that  has  been 
undertaken  in  times  of  unemployment  to  utilize  man- 
power that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  supported  in  un- 
productive activity.  It  has  been  said  that  many  of  our 
publicly  owned  dams  have  cost  us  only  the  price  of  the 
materials.  Moreover,  by  developing  the  hinterland  a  dam 
holds  men  and  women  upstream  from  the  flooded 
labor  markets  of  the  cities.  A  well  located  dam  can  be 
made  to  promote  a  whole  synthesis  of  conservation.  Land 
must  be  properly  cultivated  to  prevent  erosion,  or  the 
dam  will  silt;  thus  agriculture  is  benefited.  Forests  must 
not  be  slashed  into  oblivion,  or  a  failing  water  table  may 
ruin  the  stability  of  the  stream  feeding  the  dam;  thus  a 
forest  program  is  enforced.  In  the  TVA,  as  Arthur  E. 
Morgan  has  written  in  the  pages  of  Survey  Graphic,  the 
electric  power  to  be  generated  by  the  great  system  of 
dams  is  not  necessarily  the  most  important  single  product 
of  planned  utilization  of  land  and  water.  The  social  ef- 
fects of  a  vast  regional  program  can  not  even  be  meas- 
ured in  money.  They  include  better  health;  a  higher 
standard  of  living;  a  new  regional  spirit  spurred  by  pride 
in  material  accomplishments. 

How,  then,  can  the  TVA  function  as  a  yardstick  for 
retail  power  rates?  What  portion  of  the  cost  should  be 
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charged  against  the  generation  of  power?  There  is  ap- 
parently a  good  deal  of  justification  for  the  utility  spokes- 
men's contention  that  it  is  an  imperfect  yardstick.  Private 
utilities  have  always  been  judged  in  terms  of  money  cost 
accounting.  They  can  not  be  blamed,  then,  for  judging 
competitive  or  exemplary  government  enterprises  in 
terms  of  the  money  ledger  alone.  Chairman  Morgan 
himself  has  recognized  this.  In  the  interest  of  the  unin- 
terrupted development  and  coordination  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  nation  he  has  encouraged  recent  proposals 
that  perhaps  TVA  power  would  be  most  advantageously 
used  if  it  is  "pooled"  with  the  existing  power  in  the  TVA 
region.  That  is,  "integrated"  with  existing  power  lines, 
in  a  "grid" — like  the  hook-ups  established  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  patterned  on 
the  existing  connections  between  private  companies  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Yardstick  into  Pool  ? 

PRIVATE  utility  representatives  met  in  conference 
with  President  Roosevelt  and  government  power 
experts  on  September  30  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
power  pool  in  the  TVA  region.  That  meeting  was  pre- 
liminary to  further  discussion.  It  focused  on  an  early 
solution  of  the  practical  problems  of  southeastern  United 
States,  specifically  the  negotiation  of  a  new  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  TVA  power  to  private  power  companies. 

The  private  companies  have  had  difficulty  raising  capi- 
tal and  refunding  their  loans  while  the  competition  of 
TVA  hangs  over  them.  The  TVA,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  developed  an  abundance  of  power  which  the  private 
companies  could  tap  in  time  of  need,  thus  eliminating 
the  expensive  necessity  of  expanding  their  generating 
facilities  to  the  limit  of  the  peak  load.  In  Sweden  such 
working  arrangements  between  private  and  public  elec- 
tric systems  are  in  operation.  But  in  the  United  States  the 
final  TVA  bargain  will  set  a  precedent.  The  discussion 
will  probably  proceed  cautiously.  Profit — and  rates — will  i 
have  to  be  guaranteed  low  enough  to  encourage  greater 
and  more  diversified  use  of  energy,  yet  at  the  same  time 
attract  capital,  good  management  and  progressive  de- 
velopment. If  the  details  of  such  a  pool  can  be  worked 
out,  without  sacrificing  the  promise  and  performance  of 
the  TVA  as  the  integrated  development  of  a  region,  we 
may  see  genuine  progressive  cooperation  between  utili- 
ties and  government  in  America.  Otherwise,  rather  than 
retreat,  the  TVA  will  probably  be  forced  to  compete  and 
to  litigate  with  the  private  companies.  In  many  commu- 
nities the  people  have  already  voted  that  it  do  so. 

The  Stake  of  the  Public 

GREATER  even  than  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  its 
area  and  in  its  colossal  hydro-electric  possibilities  is 
the  Columbia  River  Valley  development,  described  in 
the  October  Survey  Graphic  by  Katherine  Glover.  There 
a  dozen  government  bureaus,  state  agencies  and  regional 
commissions,  without  any  one  central  authority  that  can 
be  knocked  out  by  a  quick  legal  blow  are  demonstrating 
that  a  government  project  can  be  as  diffuse  and  difficult 
to  attack  as  a  utility  holding  company.  What  impulse  is 
it  that  makes  government  so  cunning  in  the  public  in- 1 
terest?  It  is  almost  the  gift  of  prophecy,  a  dream  of  ( 
things  to  come.  No  matter  what  the  administration  in 
Washington  (remember  that  Boulder  Dam  was  ap- 
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proved  by  Herbert  Hoover,  first  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, then  as  President)  there  seems  to  be  a  national 
instinct  mystically  coincident  with  the  trend  of  great 
events.  As  the  Super  Power  Age  arrives,  government 
adjusts  itself  to  it. 

The  people  have  a  greater  stake  in  the  power  economy 
than  they  are  usually  articulate  enough  to  express.  But 
municipal  power  plants  and  public  transmission  systems 
usually  indicate  that  at  some  stage  of  the  community's 
development  a  private  monopoly  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  progress,  either  in  the  matter  of  power  lines  or 
rates.  I  am  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  average 
American  doesn't  care  very  much  who  supplies  his  elec- 
tricity, so  long  as  it  comes  to  -him  efficiently  and  cheaply, 
with  the  resources  that  create  it  conserved  for  future  use. 
Certainly  the  average  citizen  believes  that  the  financial 
promoter,  like  the  politician,  needs  to  be  taken  out  in 
public  and  looked  at  every  now  and  then. 

But  the  average  citizen,  intent  on  his  local  and  per- 
sonal interests,  seldom  looks  at  either  the  electrical  in- 
dustry or  national  development  as  a  whole.  A  few  men, 
like  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Senator  George 
W.  Norris  or  Morris  L.  Cooke,  have  carried  imagination 
forward  by  action.  They  have  driven  home  our  realiza- 
tion that  as  today's  luxuries  tritely  become  tomorrow's 
necessities  the  city  man  is  many  jumps  ahead  of  his  coun- 
try cousin.  The  promise  of  electricity — already  sufficiently 
fulfilled  for  the  city  family  to  detect  the  wonders  of  the 
future — is  the  abolition  of  degrading  drudgery,  the  lift- 
ing of  living  standards,  and,  eventually,  through  the  em- 
ployment of  every  possible  kilowatt  hour,  the  elevation 
of  culture  as  well  as  comfort  and  ease.  It  holds  out  the 
hope  that  in  our  own  time  each  one  of  us  will  have  as 
abundant  opportunity  for  beauty  and  amenity  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  with  all  their  slaves. 

Whether  this  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Power 
Age  will  be  achieved  under  private  or  public  auspices,  or 
through  the  collaboration  of  both,  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  attitude  of  the  private  power  industry  not 
only  toward  the  city  consumer  but  toward  the  rural  in- 
habitant and  the  farmer — toward  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Rural  Development 

CONSIDER,  for  a  moment,  the  Power  Conference 
paper  of  Hudson  W.  Reed,  of  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement, on  Rural  Electrification.  Mr.  Reed  candidly 
stated  that  the  private  utilities  have  gone  almost  as  far 
as  they  care  to  go  in  building  electric  lines  for  rural 
inhabitants.  The  cream  of  the  market  has  been  skimmed, 
he  said: 

We  have  seen  that  the  future  problem  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation is  not  one  of  farm  economics,  but  one  of  sociology. 
Since  most  of  the  farms  where  electrification  is  of  economic 
value  have  already  been  electrified,  the  extension  of  electric 
service  to  other  farms  is  simply  a  desirable  consideration — 
but  only  one  of  many — in  raising  the  rural  standard  of  liv- 
ing. .  .  .  However,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  if 
any  radical  increase  in  percentage  of  electrified  farms  is  to 
be  obtained,  it  must  await  some  form,  of  subsidy — a  subsidy 
based  on  the  intangible  benefits  of  electricity  in  the  home, 
and  not  on  its  use  in  farm  operations. 

But  he  is  skeptical  of  subsidy;  and  downright  antag- 
onistic toward  government  operation  or  sponsorship  of 
cooperative  projects  to  bring  the  Power  Age  to  the  85 


percent  of  American  farmers  who  now  live  beyond  the 
power  lines. 

In  a  challenging  paper,  Rural  Electrification:  A  Prom- 
ise to  American  Life,  Harcourt  A.  Morgan,  of  the  TVA 
board,  agreed  with  Mr.  Reed  that  a  large  part  of  rural 
electrification  is  a  sociological  problem.  He  said: 

To  some  five  or  six  million  of  the  seven  million  farm 
homes  in  the  United  States  today  water  is  being  laboriously 
carried  from  a  well  or  other  source  of  supply,  the  toilet  is  a 
backyard  inconvenience,  oil  or  gasoline  lamps  furnish  light, 
there  is  no  refrigeration,  and  radios  are  all  too  seldom  heard. 
More  than  28  million  persons,  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
nation's  population,  live  on  farms  without  the  first  essen- 
tials of  a  modern  home.  Why  this  great  difference  between 
city  and  rural  life?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  obvious.  Few 
farms  have  electricity.  .  .  . 

Roughly,  the  difficulties  of  agriculture,  which  widespread 
rural  electrical  development  has  the  opportunity  to  help 
eliminate,  may  be  resolved  into  six  problems.  They  are 
population,  distribution,  overspecialization,  soil  erosion,  fluc- 
tuating prices  and  production,  tenancy,  and  the  decline  of 
agriculture  as  a  mode  of  life.  These  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, it  becomes  readily  apparent,  are  so  closely  interrelated 
that  the  part  electricity  can  play  in  helping  to  solve  one 
cannot  be  considered  without  reference  to  all. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  [see  Elec- 
tricity Goes  to  the  Country,  by  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Survey 
Graphic,  September  1936,  page  506]  is  not  a  subsidizing 
agency.  With  the  cooperation  of  private  utility  compa- 
nies, and  other  agencies,  it  is  developing  the  feasible, 
economic  use  of  electric  power  on  real  dirt  farms  where 
power  can  be  profitably  used  (a  farm  is  a  factory,  espe- 
cially a  dairy  or  poultry  farm) .  Let  radios,  curling  irons 
and  electric  fans  follow  the  feed  mixer  and  the  milk 
cooler.  When  the  REA  has  dug  a  notch  deeper  into  the 
farm  market  (to  the  great  advantage  of  the  appliance 
manufacturers  who  can  increase  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  further  reducing  their  prices  and  modifying 
the  designs  of  their  products  for  the  rural  trade)  there 
will  still  remain  a  large  number  of  our  country  folk  who 
are  not  a  profitable  "market."  They  are  the  sociological 
problem. 

From  there  on,  if  we  are  to  recognize  the  challenge  of 
Dr.  Morgan's  paper,  it  becomes  apparent  that  only  the 
government  of  the  United  States  can  tackle  the  vast 
sociological  problem  of  complete  rural  electrification. 
Obviously,  expensive  power  lines  and  substations  can 
not  be  constructed  for  the  use  of  scattered  families  in  the 
backwoods.  But  there  is  an  enormous  stratum  of  agri- 
culture that  can  lift  itself  with  electric  bootstraps. 

Utilities  and  the  Future 

THE  trends  of  thought  which  run  through  the  Power 
Conference  revealed  many  bitter  conflicts  of  opinion, 
nevertheless  the  cleavages  were  never  so  bluntly  stated 
that  future  harmony  is  impossible.  The  leaders  of  the 
electric  industry,  in  their  own  way,  have  put  their  tech- 
nical progress  at  the  service  of  America.  Industrial  engi- 
neers have  usually  created  first  for  their  industrial  col- 
leagues— new  machines,  delicate  thermostats,  and  con- 
trol devices.  We  in  our  homes  have  appropriated  these 
things.  The  vacuum  sweeper  was  first  installed  as  a  cen- 
tral dirt-suction  system  in  skyscrapers.  The  electrical 
ice  factory  was  cut  down  to  grocery  store  size,  then 
trimmed  on  down  to  fit  our  (Continued  on  page  634) 
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The  France  of  Leon  Bl 


urn 


By  EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER 


IN    February    1934,    a 
group  of  French  fas- 
cists, monarchists,  con- 
servatives and  other  na- 
tionalists made  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  the   demo- 
cratic French  Republic — 
and  failed.  In  April  1936 

the  majority  of  the  French  voted  themselves  a  series  of 
radical  reforms,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  saving  their  coun- 
try from  war,  currency  devaluation  and  dictatorship.  Or- 
ganized for  electoral  battle,  this  majority  constituted  the 
People's  Front.  Its  platform  was  originally  drawn  up  by 
the  representatives  of  ten  organizations,  five  of  them  po- 
litical parties,  and  published  as  the  "Demands  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Rally."  This  grouping  of  hitherto  independent  and 
rival  organizations  was  inconceivable  without  the  victories 
of  fascism  over  democracy  in  Italy  and  Germany  and  the 
temporary  success  of  the  fascist  offensive  in  France.  Dur- 
ing seventeen  months,  from  February  1934  to  July  1935, 
France  lived  under  the  menace  of  a  successful  fascist 
Putsch.  But  meanwhile  the  democratic  elements  had 
rallied  and  begun  to  organize.  At  the  parade  of  July  14, 
1935,  the  People's  Rally  first  showed  its  strength:  lib- 
erals, socialist  radicals,  socialists,  independent  socialists 
and  communists  participated  in  a  common  giant  demon- 
stration against  the  French  fascists.  Four  months  later 
the  People's  Front  quit  the  proletarian  faubourgs  of  east- 
ern Paris  and  marched  up  the  aristocratic  Champs  Ely- 
sees  to  rekindle  the  flame  before  the  tomb  of  France's 
Unknown  Soldier  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Young  fascists 
had  sworn  to  prevent  this  desecration  of  the  patrie  by 
the  lower  orders.  But  the  People's  Front  had  called  out 
its  war  veterans  and  they  responded  almost  to  a  man. 
Empty-sleeved,  stiff-legged,  one-eyed,  their  war  medals 
on  their  breast  often  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years, 
they  marched  up  the  finest  street  in  the  world,  in  their 
eyes  a  look  that  meant  business.  The  young  fascists 
watched  and  stood  aside.  All  but  one,  a  lad  of  about 
twenty.  With  the  individual  recklessness  of  the  French 
nation,  he  shouted  his  defiance  in  the  very  face  of  the 
advancing  veterans:  "Down  with  the  People's  Front!" 
Foreign  witnesses  waited  for  the  murder.  Instead,  a  huge 
mechanic  put  out  a  paw  and  ruffled  the  lad's  thick  hair: 
"It's  all  right  with  us,  little  boy — (a  va!" — and  swept  on 
up  the  vast  avenue.  The  crowd  roared  with  laughter. 
The  fascist  reign  over  the  Paris  streets  was  over,  at  least 
temporarily.  Six  months  more  and  the  People's  Front 
was  in  control  of  France.  Its  leader's  name  was  Leon 
Blum. 

II 

"  T)  UT  you  must  meet  my  dear  Leon,"  cried  the  prin- 
_D  cess,  as  I  was  taking  my  leave.  "Leon,  this  is — 
and  so  on.  Thus  I  came  to  meet  Leon  Blum,  best  hated 
man  in  France.  I  had  seen  him  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. At  close  view  he  was  even  more  startling. 
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"Shades  of  Disraeli!  Could  anything  be  less  like 
a  red  bugaboo?"  this  distinguished  European  cor- 
respondent asked  himself  when  he  met  for  the  first 
time  the  courageous  pacifist  who  leads  France  in 
the  Middle  Way  between  two  autocratic  alternatives 


"Shades  of  Disraeli! 
Could  anything  be  less 
like  a  red  bugaboo?"  I 
asked  myself. 

Tall,  slightly  stooped, 
frail  yet  vigorous,  myopic 
eyes  smiling  behind  thick 
lenses,  long  mustaches 

drooping  over  an  aesthetic  face,  Leon  Blum  spoke  in  the 
gentlest  of  accents  that  ironic  simple-sophisticated  patter 
that  is  the  password  to  a  Paris  salon.  Very  quietly  he 
complied  with  my  request  and  told  me  of  the  sixth  of 
February  fascist  riots,  then  recent.  Yes,  it  was  true  that 
the  fascists  had  hoped  to  reach  and  probably  burn  the 
Chamber.  It  was  true  that  he,  Blum,  had  urged  the  hesi- 
tant premier,  Edouard  Daladier,  not  to  resign,  but  to 
remain  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  legally  elected 
Chamber  by  all  necessary  means,  including  arms.  It  was 
true  that  the  succeeding  ministry  was  not  really  legal, 
but  was  sustained  by  a  parliamentary  vote  resulting  from 
coercion.  But  no,  he  did  not  think  that  fascism  would 
soon  come  in  France.  There  were  differences  between 
France  and  some  other  countries.  The  French  work- 
man, for  example,  would  hardly  submit  tamely  to  tyr- 
anny. He  had  more  independence  than  the  German  or 
the  Italian  worker.  And  behind  him  was  a  long  tradition 
of  revolt.  From  time  to  time  he  closed  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke  and  laid  a  long-fingered  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  our  political  acquaintance. 
Since  then  I  have  made  a  point  of  seeing  him,  both  for 
the  pleasure  his  conversation  gave  me  and  for  the  profit 
a  newspaperman  could  derive  from  his  shrewd  analyses 
of  all  things  French. 

Born  in  Paris  in  1872,  the  fourth  son  of  a  Jewish  fam- 
ily from  Alsace,  Leon  Blum  was  sentimentally  converted 
to  socialism  by  his  grandmother,  a  fiery  old  lady  who 
told  stirring  tales  of  1871  and  the  Commune  to  the  little 
boy.  At  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  the  fourteen-year  old 
radical  happened  to  read  a  play,  Les  Effrontes,  by  £mile 
Augier.  In  it  was  the  sentence:  "The  revolution  of  '89 
was  only  a  beginning."  Leon  never  forgot  it.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  joined  a  socialist  group.  He  was  always 
in  difficulty  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  and  though  saved 
by  his  brilliant  scholarship,  eventually  graduated  from 
the  Lycee  Henri  IV.  He  had  some  trouble  while  prepar- 
ing his  university  agregation,  became  an  intellectual  anar- 
chist, wrote  for  the  radical,  highbrow  Revue  Blanche, 
and  finally  came  under  the  influence  _of  the  veteran  so- 
cialist, Lucien  Herr,  librarian  at  the  ficole  Normale  Su- 
perieure,  who  won  him  to  Marxism.  But  his  was  surely 
a  Marxian  philosophy  that  would  have  startled  Marx. 
For  like  Oscar  Wilde,  Leon  Blum  adhered  to  economic 
collectivism  not  because  it  would  discipline  but  because 
it  would,  he  felt,  free  the  individual  in  non-economic 
fields.  None  could  be  further  than  this  French  Jew  from 
the  original  bolshevist  cant  about  proletarian  culture  and 
proletarian  art.  Under  November  1,  1895,  the  French 
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author,  Jules  Renard,  noted  in  his  diary:  "Leon  Blum,  a 
smooth  cheeked  young  man  with  the  voice  o£  a  girl,  who 
for  two  hours  by  the  clock  can  recite  Pascal,  La  Bruyere, 
Saint  Evremond." 

Lucien  Herr  introduced  Blum  to  Jaures.  Leon  added 
the  lawyer  who  defended  £mile  Zola  when  the  latter 
was  under  indictment  for  the  "J'Accuse"  article  which 
started  the  affaire  that  was  eventually  to  result  in  the  ac- 
quitment  of  the  innocent  Jew,  Captain  Dreyfus.  Lucien 
Herr  had  convinced  both  Jaures  and  Blum  of  Dreyfus' 
innocence  long  before.  The  converts  remained  together 
in  the  socialist  party  which  Blum  finally  joined  in  1903. 
"A  stranger  pair  could  hardly  be  imagined  than  the  slen- 
der, elegant,  if  not  dandified  Leon  Blum,  with  his  girl's 
voice,  and  the  organ-voiced,  ex-schoolmaster  deputy, 
bearded,  burly,  ill-kempt,  in  a  suit  that  badly  needed  val- 
eting." (Darsie  R.  Gillie,  in  The  Morning  Post,  London, 
May  22, 1936). 

Like  most  French  politicians,  Leon  Blum  is  a  writer 
on  numerous  literary  and  artistic  subjects.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  very  radical  book  on  women,  studies  of  Sten- 
dhal and  of  Proust.  He  is  a  connaisseur  of  music  and  of 
food,  loves  motoring  through  France  (but  leaves  driving 
to  his  second  wife),  will  go  far  to  see  a  fine  building  or 
bit  of  architecture,  has  done  the  round  of  the  Paris  salons, 
spent  several  years  as  dramatic  critic  for  newspapers, 
been  a  good  fencer  and  boxer.  During  the  War  he  served 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  socialist  minister,  Marcel  Sembat. 
Before  that,  as  Master  of  Petitions  (Auditeur)  in  the 
Council  of  State,  he  trained  himself  in  the  logical  and 
lucid  formulation  of  problems. 

Cabinet  experience  during  the  War  revealed  to  him  the 
virtues  and  defects  of  the  French  system  of  government. 
In  1918  he  published  a  series  of  anonymous  articles  advo- 
cating a  reform:  greater  authority  in  the  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  (premier)  and  no  departmental 
job  at  the  same  time;  simplification  of  the  administra- 
tion. Republished  in  book  form  this  year,  these  articles 
continually  remind  the  American  reader  of  the  utter- 
ances of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — the  same  fundamental 
belief  in  democracy  but  the  same  effort  to  strengthen  it 
by  greater  executive  authority.  Shortly  after  the  election 
that  brought  Blum  to  power,  I  broadcast  from  Paris  to 
die  United  States  on  what  I  thought  fit  to  call 
the  "French  New  Deal." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  Leon  Blum, 
approvingly,  when  he  heard  what  I  had  done. 
"I  should  have  called  it  that  myself  if  it  had  not 
been  a  foreign  expression.  My  aim  is  to  put  into 
effect,  not  socialism,  but  the  'New  Deal  Platform' 
of  the  People's  Front." 

Back  in  politics  after  the  War  Blum  ran  for  dep- 
uty and  was  elected  for  the  first  time  in  1919. 
A  year  later,  die  desertion  of  two  thirds  of 
the  socialist  party  to  communism  left  him 
heading  a  rump  that  refused  to  sacrifice 
democracy  to  Karl  Marx.  Since  then  he  has, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  led  the 
socialists.  As  the  chief  of  the  opposition,  his 
speeches  and  articles  became  matters  of  na- 
tional concern.  Then  in  1936  occurred  an 
event  that  was  half  an  accident  and  made 
him  premier  of  France.  Under  the  election 
agreement  between  the  parties  of  the  People's 


Front,  the  one  with  the  most  deputies  could  appoint  the 
premier.  It  was  commonly  expected  that  the  socialist 
radicals  of  Edouard  Herriot  and  Edouard  Daladier 
would  have  diis  honor.  Instead,  when  the  votes  were 
counted  after  the  second  decisive  ballot,  it  was  seen  that 
the  socialists  were  far  in  the  lead  with  146  representatives 
in  the  Chamber  against  115  for  the  radicals.  Leon  Blum 
became  premier  of  France.  For  the  first  time  in  French 
history,  a  Jew  sat  in  the  seat  of  Waldeck-Rousseau,  of 
Clemenceau  and  Briand.  Historically  the  only  parallel 
is  with  Benjamin  Disraeli.  But  what  a  difference!  The 
Jew  Disraeli  outdid  the  British  Tories  in  the  rigidity  of 
his  conservatism,  and  fearlessly  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  against  the  people  of  England.  Publicly  he 
"preferred  the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  the  Rights  of 
Man."  Leon  Blum  is  a  pacifist  of.  cosmopolitan  sympa- 
thies. This  skilful  duelist  and  courageous  political  scrap- 
per has  said :  "I  am  proud  to  be  a  Frenchman  because  of 
an  inheritance  of  ideas  that  as  an  Englishman  or  a  Ger- 
man I  would  not  have."  His  approach  to  a  problem  is 
essentially  that  of  die  intellectual  man.  In  those  morning 
talks  in  his  tastefully  furnished  flat  on  the  Quai  de  Bour- 
bon overlooking  die  Seine,  the  premier  in  blue  silk  paja- 
mas always  amazes  his  visitors  by  his  intellectual  grasp 
of  die  most  diverse  problems.  Too  much  understanding 
of  one's  adversaries'  viewpoint  can  turn  out  to  be  a  states- 
man's weakness.  But  such  as  he  was,  with  the  experi- 
ence of  his  sixty-four  years,  Leon  Blum  set  about  realiz- 
ing the  "Demands  of  the  People's  Rally." 

Ill 

R \RELY  have  great  countries  been  at  a  lower  ebb 
than  France  when  Leon  Blum  and  his  socialist  and 
socialist  radical  colleagues  in  the  Cabi- 
net (the  communists  refused  to  enter 
but  promised  parliamentary  support) 
took  over  early  last  June. 

Economically  the  country  had  un- 
dergone four  years  of  almost  ruthless 
deflation    without 
much  fall  in   prices, 
for  the  manufacturers 
had  managed  to  sur- 


Frora  European 
Leon  Blum,  cosmopolitan,  intellectual  Frenchman,  in  action 
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round  France  with  an  unbreakable  taritt  wall  strength- 
ened by  import  restrictions.  No  class  of  people  was  satis- 
fied. The  country  was  ill-natured  and  suspicious,  con- 
scious that  something  must  be  done,  but  confused  and 
unwilling  to  move.  Unemployment,  though  relatively 
small,  was  growing;  part  time  employment  was  becom- 
ing the  rule  in  big  industry.  In  a  world  already  sniffing 
at  economic  recovery,  France  was  still  sinking  into  de- 
pression. The  remedy,  for  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Swiss  and  the  other  remaining  Mohicans  of  the  Gold 
Bloc,  was  devaluation.  But  the  French  had  already  once 
been  mulcted  of  80  percent  of  their  currency  value  and 
seemed  determined  not  to  allow  a  second  clipping  of 
their  money.  Only  gradually  the  belief  spread  that  de- 
valuation, at  least  to  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling 
and  the  dollar,  was  inevitable.  Foreigners  thought  this. 
But  foreigners  as  usual  underestimated  the  size  of  the 
French  sock  and  the  determination  of  the  French  spirit. 
Instead  of  devaluating,  the  French  hoarded.  Twenty, 
thirty,  forty  billion  francs  of  gold  and  paper  currency? 
It  is  hard  to  say.  But  the  richest  country  on  the  European 
continent  got  along  as  best  it  could  with  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  of  any  first  class  nation. 

Politically  France  was  split  wide  open.  It  was  not 
only  that  otherwise  sane  Frenchmen  emerged  to  preach 
an  imitation  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Or  that  in  1936  the 
communists  of  both  sorts  could  put  eighty-two  deputies 
out  of  618  into  the  Chamber.  It  was  that  the  nation  was 
already  dividing  on  a  hypothetical  issue,  fascism  or  com- 
munism, whereas  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  apparently 
wanted  neither.  By  moving  first,  in  February  1934,  the 
fascists  with  their  numerically  small  but  very  active 
monarchist  allies,  united  against  them  all  of  France  that 
in  last  analysis  preferred  communism  to  fascism.  This 
preference  is  the  essence  of  the  People's  Front.  And  on 
the  rebound,  this  Front,  containing  so  large  a  number  of 
communists  and  socialists,  provoked  a  sort  of  cohesion 
of  all  who,  whatever  their  preference  for  conservative 
democracy,  yet  would  choose  fascism  (of  course,  in  the 
French  manner,  not  brutally  as  in  Italy  or  Germany,  so 
they  said)  to  the  Red  Menace.  A  great  people,  70  percent 
of  whom  are  property  owners,  stood  ready  to  kill  each  other 
over  a  choice  of  two  kinds  of  expropriation.  A  democracy 
was  split  over  a  choice  between  two  autocratic  schemes. 

But,  in  the  foreign  political  field  it  was  worse.  France, 
the  boss  of  post-War  Europe,  the  bugaboo  of  American 
pacifists  and  pro-Germans,  was  so  deeply  sunk  in  paci- 
fism that  it  simply  refused  to  respond  to  Hitler's  provo- 
cations and  Mussolini's  rodomontades.  The  people 
seemed  apathetic,  devoted  to  daily  occupations,  almost 
resigned  to  loss  of  riches,  loss  of  prestige,  loss  of  power, 
if  only  it  could  be  spared  a  new  war.  Numerous  leaders 
favored  purchasing  peace  from  the  dictators.  What 
would  be  so  horrible,  after  all,  in  France  becoming  a  sec- 
ond Spain  and  leaving  strife  and  conquest  to  more  virile 
and  barbarous  peoples?  Premier  Laval  was  compelled 
to  sign  a  peace  pact  with  Soviet  Russia,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  made  a  very  unfavorable  deal  with  the  Italians 
and  practically  remained  passive  while  Italy  throttled 
the  League  in  the  Ethiopian  affair.  The  French  people 
were  openly  sympathetic  to  Mussolini:  it  appears  that 
they  had  expected  a  one  way  League  protecting  France 
against  German  attack.  That  Frenchmen  should  die 
defending  black  Ethiopes  was  an  eventuality  they  had 


never  even  dreamed  of.  And  to  most  of  them  it  was  as 
odious  as  impossible.  Rather  let  the  League  die.  Only  in 
the  process  of  dying,  it  nearly  ruined  that  close  Franco- 
British  cooperation  that  is  the  only  remaining  safeguard 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  At  the  time  Leon  Blum  came  to 
power,  France  was  estranged  from  Britain  as  far  as  two 
natural  allies  can  be  estranged,  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
its  central  European  allies,  the  Little  Entente,  had  almost 
been  deserted  by  Poland,  was  not  really  friendly  with 
the  Soviets,  had  sacrificed  the  League  to  Italy  without 
winning  any  real  gratitude  from  the  sacro  egoismo  of 
the  Duce! — with  a  population  too  divided  to  forestall, 
and  too  demoralized  to  win,  a  fight. 

"We  don't  have  to  bother  with  France,"  a  prominent 
Nazi  told  me  in  April  of  this  year.  "France  is  merely  a 
venerable  back  number." 

All  in  all,  a  more  difficult  task  never  faced  a  statesman 
than  confronted  Leon  Blum  when  on  June  fourth,  Albert 
Sarraut  resigned  as  premier  and  the  aesthetic-socialist- 
Jew-intellectual  took  over. 

IV 

*  I  ''HE  Cabinet's  majority  in  the  Chamber  was  large 
J,  but  it  was  heterogeneous  and  its  members  were 
united  primarily  by  their  dislike  of  fascism.  That  it 
could  work  at  all  was  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  fact 
that  the  various  organizations  had  agreed  in  advance  on 
a  platform  of  non-socialistic  or  certainly  pre-socialistic 
character.  What  was  asked  of  Blum  and  his  colleagues 
was  to  set  about  realizing  the  "Demands"  as  written. 
What  were  these  demands? 

They  were  divided  into  two  parts,  Political  Demands 
and  Economic  Demands.  The  first  were  classified  in  the 
neat  French  way  as  Defense  of  Liberty  and  Defense  of 
Peace.  The  former  were  directed  against  fascism  and 
imperialism  and  required  the  suppression  of  the  fascist 
leagues,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Fiery  Cross 
organization  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Count  de  La  Rocque; 
a  clean  up  of  the  French  press;  a  guarantee  of  rights  for 
labor  and  for  women;  lay  schools  and  freedom  of  con- 
science; an  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  French  col- 
onies, where  numerous  anti-Semitic  and  pro-fascist  inci- 
dents had  occurred.  Defense  of  Peace  was  taken  to  mean 
strengthening  the  League  of  Nations;  disarmament;  na- 
tionalization of  war  industries  and  suppression  of  pri- 
vate traffic  in  arms;  repudiation  of  secret  diplomacy;  and 
the  extension  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  of  pacts 
open  to  all  nations.  The  economic  demands  comprised: 
(1)  a  restoration  of  buying  power;  (2)  the  protection  of 
savings  and  a  reform  of  the  credit  system;  (3)  a  financial 
recovery. 

Not  only  the  common  demands,  but  the  relations  be- 
tween the  ten  signatory  organizations  were  defined  with 
the  greatest  minutiae  lest  there  be  friction  later.  Strange 
to  say,  such  a  formalistic  document  as  the  Demands 
proved  really  workable. 

The  Demands  were  in  danger  before  they  could  be 
applied.  Approximately  one  week  before  Leon  Blum  was 
slated  to  take  office,  a  spoke  appeared  in  his  wheel  which 
might  well  have  prevented  it  from  ever  turning.  This 
was  the  epidemic  of  "bivouac  strikes"  which  suddenly 
started  in  two  factories  and  went  through  France  like  a 
forest  fire.  Factories,  mines,  mills,  shops,  department 
stores,  insurance  companies,  almost  nothing  escaped  the 
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contagion.  The  workers  in  each  of  these  places  went  on 
strike  for  higher  wages  and  other  concessions,  but  re- 
mained within  the  premises.  [See  Paris  Sets  a  Strike 
Style  by  J.  Bouissounouse  in  Survey  Graphic,  September 
_  1936.]  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  at  least 

I  two  million  people  struck  in  this  fashion.  Everywhere 
the  workers  were  successful,  for  once  in  power,  Leon 
Blum  announced  that  the  government  was  with  the  strik- 
ers and  would  bring  in  the  appropriate  legislation  to  sat- 
isfy their  demands. 

It  was  a  revolutionary  situation  if  ever  there  was  one. 
But  there  were  no  real  disorders,  practically  no  property 
was  harmed,  and  the  workers  behaved  in  an  incredibly 
serious  way.  Imagine  underpaid  delivery  boys  of  eighteen 
sleeping  night  after  night  in  grocery  stores  among  piles 
of  ham,  cheese,  cookies  and  candy  and  never  touching 
a  single  thing.  Yet  this  happened.  The  reason  was  prob- 
ably that  the  police  never  sought  to  intervene.  Since  then 
I  and  at  the  time,  Leon  Blum  has  been  soundly  berated  for 
"tolerating  illegality."  But  the  Cabinet  explained  the  mys- 
tery by  telling  the  Senate  that  the  terrified  owners  had 
begged  the  government  to  keep  its  hands  off,  lest  the 
plants  be  harmed. 

Who  started  the  strikes?  The  communists?  At  one 
moment  I  thought  so.  Cabinet  members  laid  the  blame 
on  agents  provocateurs  of  the  fascists.  But  after  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  one  occupied  factory  and  numerous 
talks  with  strikers  in  several  places,  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  whoever  started  the  first  strike,  the  others 
were  spontaneous.  Seeing  that  every  strike  was  sure  to 
win,  the  underpaid  workers  all  over  France  simply  hur- 
ried to  board  the  train  of  fortune  before  it  was  too  late. 
Fascist  attempts  to  blow  on  the  fire  failed  and  were  met 
by  resolute  measures.  Little  by  little  the  bivouac  strikes 
died  away.  For  in  the  meantime  the  Popular  Front  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber  had  got  busy  realizing  reforms  at 
a  speed  that  left  the  foreign  correspondent  dizzy  from 
the  effort  to  follow. 


'"TPHE  parliamentary  majority  was  ready  and  waiting, 
JL  but  it  took  will  and  energy  to  use  it  as  it  was  used. 
Within  three  weeks  the  Cabinet  had  brought  in  four 
batches  of  bills  of  which  eleven  had  passed  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  five  the  Senate.  Law  after  law  was  en- 
acted, promise  after  promise  fulfilled,  plank  after  plank 
in  the  platform  actuated.  Gaily,  irresistibly,  almost  auto- 
matically. 

It  began  with  the  legalization  of  the  forty-hour  week, 
collective  bargaining,  paid  vacations  for  workers.  It  in- 
cluded financial  reforms  with  vast  public  spending  plans. 
It  restored  pensions  to  former  soldiers  and  wage  cuts  to 
public  officials.  The  fascist  leagues  were  permitted  to 
continue  no  longer  as  private  armies  to  be  used  for  over- 
throwing the  constituted  government  by  violence,  but 
merely  as  political  parties  with  votes.  Frenchmen  had 
after  all  learned  something  from  the  misfortunes  of  Ital- 
ians and  Germans.  The  Banque  de  France,  last  refuge 
of  financial  feudalism,  was  reformed,  and  the  real  con- 
trol placed  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  No  longer 
would  industrialist-regents  of  the  Banque  veto  the  nomi- 
nation of  French  premiers  with  the  big  stick  of  threat- 
ened financial  panic.  The  Cabinet  received  the  authoriza- 
tion to  nationalize  industries  manufacturing  material  of 


war  if  and  as  it  saw  fit — naturally,  with  proper  compen- 
sation to  the  private  owners.  A  new  spirit  was  brought 
into  the  army,  not  by  law  but  by  a  ministerial  circular  to 
the  commanders: 

"Social  transformations  under  way  or  to  come  .  .  . 
which  occur  in  the  house  of  a  great  people,  should  alarm 
no  one.  It  was  under  the  Convention  that  the  valor  and 
ardent  patriotism  of  republican  armies  reached  their 
highest  point."  Here  was  democracy  with  a  vengeance. 
One  can  understand  how  a  political  movement  like  this 
set  about  recovering  the  Marseillaise,  that  greatest  of 
revolutionary  songs,  from  the  conservatives  who  had  ap- 
propriated it  when  the  Left  seemed  to  prefer  the  Inter- 
nationale. But  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  face  of  many 
a  general  when  he  read  the  circular,  with  the  threat  in  its 
tail  that  "every  failure  to  apply  will  be  severely  re- 
pressed." 

Along  New  Deal  lines,  too,  was  the  institution  of  the 
Wheat  Bureau  for  assuring  a  good  price  to  the  peasants, 
and  the  promise  that  similar  bureaus  for  wine,  milk  and 
meat  would,  if  necessary,  follow. 

Still  foreigners  were  skeptical.  The  Cabinet's  financial 
plan  seemed  all  too  sketchy.  No  matter  what  happened 
internally,  French  prices  remained  disconcertingly  high. 
Opponents  of  the  Cabinet  seemed  sure  to  lie  in  wait 
somewhere  in  the  financial  morasses  and  stab  it  when  it 
got  into  difficulties.  Either  too  much  gold  would  leave 
the  country  or  there  would  be  a  run  on  the  banks — half 
spontaneous,  half  provoked,  as  such  things  often  are. 
Only  currency  devaluation  could  really  save  the  economic 
situation  and  with  it  the  Cabinet.  But  the  Popular  Front 
opposed  devaluation.  And  chiefly  the  communists  op- 
posed it,  for  reasons  many  and  devious.  Yet  as  the  weeks 
went  along,  the  writer  thought  he  got  from  each  contact 
with  the  premier  the  impression  that  devaluation  was 
nearer.  Only  the  people  must  first  be  convinced  that 
everything  else  had  been  tried  and  that  further  gold 
losses  from  the  Banque  de  France  would  endanger  the 
efficacy  of  the  French  war  chest.  For  it  is  generally  real- 
ized in  France  that  in  the  next  war  France  must  pay  its 
purchases  from  America  in  gold  on  the  dock.  When  de- 
valuation finally  came  it  was  no  surprise,  but  it  was  a 
victory  for  Blum  to  secure  British  and  American  coop- 
eration in  what  he  calls  an  "alignment"  at  the  chief  cur- 
rencies. Properly  utilized,  it  should  stabilize  this  Cabinet 
for  a  considerable  period  and  bring  unquestioned  relief 
to  the  masses  of  people  in  France  and  in  the  other  coun- 
tries that  have  followed  to  a  lower  currency  level. 

VI 

INFINITELY  less  brilliant,  even  surprisingly  disap- 
pointing, is  the  record  of  this  French  Cabinet  in  for- 
eign affairs.  For  Leon  Blum  and  his  collaborators  and 
backers  are  pacifists  in  a  situation  where  pacifism  has 
ceased  to  be  effective.  The  original  plan  was  to  strength- 
en the  League  of  Nations  even  at  the  cost  of  offending 
Italy.  But  the  French  Staff  demurred;  offend  Italy  with- 
out other  guarantees  of  French  security?  The  British, 
who  had  already  decided  on  capitulation  before  the  Duce, 
regretted  former  Premier  Pierre  Laval,  whose  continu- 
ance in  office  would  have  made  him  a  convenient  scape- 
goat. But  Blum  is  tenacious:  his  policy  had  as  its  cardinal 
point  close  cooperation  with  Great  Britain.  Where  Great 
Britain  was  willing  to  go,  (Continued  on  page  635) 
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Girl  Reading,  by  Coneetta  Scaravaslione,  New  York 


Memory,  by  Jack  Greitier,  Ohio 


fit  Writing  Lesson,  by  Samuel  J.  Brown 
Pennsylvania 


Landscape,  by  Raymond  Breinin,  Illinois 


It  may  be  artists'  work  relief  but  it  is  also  art. 
Sampling  in  a  few  hundred  exhibits  the  work  done 
under  and  for  the  government  in  a  year  of  the  WPA 
art  project,  New  York's  most  esoteric  gallery,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  has  assembled  for  a  month 
a  native  art  show  that  is  astounding  and  inspiring. 
And  lo  the  names  of  never-before-heard-of  young 
people,  from  all  over  the  country,  lead  the  list 


The  Elements,  Water  and  Earth,  by  Ralf  Henricksen,  Illinois 
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THE  Big  Man  who  created  the  Little  Man  is  with  us 
from  overseas  this  fall.  Though  the  two  of  them  have 
not  been  heralded  on  Broadway,  the  Little  Man  is  a 
sound  actor — and  Otto  Neurath  is  his  impresario.  The  sig- 
nificant Little  Man,  who  represents  a  hundred  thousand  or 
maybe  a  million  of  us,  made  his  first  appearance  in  America 
in  the  pages  of  Survey  Graphic  in  1932.  Row  on  row  like 
the  chorus  of  a  review,  or  among  the  symbols  of  the  things 
men  buy  and  sell  and  eat  and  use,  or  perhaps  at  a  halting 
place  in  man's  long  pilgrimage  from  savagery  to  peace  and 
plenty,  he  has  become  the  hero  of  act  after  act  in  which  he 
may  not  even  enter  the  stage  at  all.  In  business  roles  he  sig- 
nifies the  man  earning  over  $2500,  or  owning  an  automobile, 
or  belonging  to  country  clubs;  or — in  the  field  of  social 
welfare — having  a  job,  the  toothache,  tuberculosis,  naturali- 
zation papers,  or  no  job,  or  what  not.  But  he  is  not  really  so 
elementary  as  all  that.  The  Little  Man  was  begot  in  a  bed  of 
statistics,  trained  by  economists,  and  styled  by  imaginative 
designers.  The  true  secret  of  his  significance,  and  of  the 
significance  of  all  Neurath's  methods,  is  that  Neurath,  the 
social  showman,  is  also  a  philosopher.  Authenticity  in  re- 
search, and  precision  in  visualizing  the  finding  of  the  ex- 
perts, do  not  cramp  the  style  of  Neurath's  large  mind. 

Like  the  man  in  the  moon,  whom  he  resembles  when  his 
great  countenance  is  reflective,  Neurath's  orbit  swings  clear 
round  the  earth.  He  sets  the  imagination  on  fire  as  Van  Loon, 
or  H.  G.  Wells,  sometimes  does  simply  by  giving  us  a  sur- 
prising glimpse  of  ourselves  in  a  moving  social  procession. 
But  with  this  difference.  Neurath  is  never  carried  away  by 
his  fancies,  or  his  day  dreams,  into  conjecture.  He  is,  first  of 


all,  a  mathematician,  disciplined  in 
the  natural  sciences. 

In  bringing  about  the  "rena- 
scence of  hieroglyphics"  Neurath 
wrested  from  the  hierarchy  of  his 
own  scientific  colleagues  their  mo- 
nopoly of  learning.  Our  civiliza- 
tion, he  feels,  is  still  under  the 
sway  of  a  Middle  Ages  pattern  in 
which  a  word  language  is  the 
property  of  one  class  alone.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  was  the  monks 
with  their  Latin.  Today  it  is  the 
scientists  whose  polysyllabic  books 
are  over  the  heads  of  most  of  us. 
Yet  if  democratic  cooperation  to- 
ward the  solution  of  complex  prob- 
lems is  not  to  fail,  we  must  all 
understand  the  great  forces  which 
affect  our  lives. 

To  Neurath  the  pie-chart,  the 
bar-chart,  the  fluctuating  lines  of 
the  graph-makers  and  the  map 
makers  are  almost  as  inadequate  as 
fancy  words.  Neurath  is  never 
without  a  huge  pencil  rooted  to  his 
hand  to  chart  the  ideas  that  tran- 
scend words.  Not  that  he  is  inar- 
ticulate. A  sociologist  and  the  son 
of  a  sociologist,  a  logician  and  the 

husband  of  a  logician,  he  knows  and  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  scientists.  In  conversation,  especially  in  Ger- 
man, his  vocabulary  carries  all  the  nuances  of  ideas  and 
images.  In  his  English,  which  he  has  sharpened  into  t 
colloquial  by  reading  dozens  of  detective  stories  on 
voyages  to  America,  he  is  precise,  exact.  But  no  matte: 
how  fluently  one  may  describe  something,  he  feels  that  to 
be  fully  understood,  it  must  be  visualized.  Back  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  skyscraper,  for  example,  lies  r.p.m.s.  and 
complex  mathematical  formulas,  translated  into  action  by  the 
engineers.  Back  of  Neurath's  pictures  and  museum  exhibits 
lie  profound  research,  statistics  transformed  into  ideas,  ideas 
then  designed  into  a  picture  narrative,  a  drama  of  social 
interpretation. 

NEURATH  is  a  practical  man.  For  years  he  has  worked 
with  research  and  educational  organizations  in  half 
dozen  countries  besides  the  United  States.  He  created  ar 
directed  the  famous  Gesellschafts-und  Wirtschaftsmuseum 
his  native  city  of  Vienna.  It  was  in  that  museum  that  he  bio 
somed  out  as  a  showman,  the  Barnum  of  man's  life  and  work. 
That  was  in  1924.  Neurath  was  then,  at  forty-two,  a  ma- 
ture social  scientist  of  growing  repute;  his  household  was 
center  of  practical  as  well  as  intellectual  discussion.  Wartime 
experience  in  the  economic  division  in  charge  of  civilian 
supplies  in  Poland  had  thrown  him  into  first  hand  contact 
with  the  source  and  flow  of  commodities.  His  teaching  ex- 
perience, in  Heidelberg  and  Vienna,  had  developed  his  gift 
for  relating  science  to  daily  life.  Then  as  general  secretary 
of  the  Austrian  Federation  for  Housing  and  Garden  Cities, 
he  expressed  himself  through  posters  and  graphs  and  popu- 
lar expositions  that  indicated  his  bent.  When  Vienna  began 
its  great  program  of  rehabilitation  and  social  welfare,  Neu- 
rath started  the  Social  and  Economic  Museum.  There,  with 
a  group  of  first  rate  collaborators  in  graphic  work,  he  directed 
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the  transformation  of  facts  and  figures  into  easily  understood, 
dramatic  exhibits — which,  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  each 
other,  told  their  story  almost  without  words,  as  no  museum 
displays  ever  had  done  before. 

Traditionally,  a  museum  director  is  a  collector  of  exhibits, 
the  keeper  of  a  mausoleum,  where  scattered  relics  fag  the 
brain  and  tire  the  feet.  Boldly  Neurath  ventured  into  the 
Museum  of  the  Future.  His  museum  was  located  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  city  hall.  It  was  a  dynamic  representation  of 
the  social,  economic  and  cultural  synthesis  of  the  city.  At 
night,  when  the  rooms  were  open  for  workmen,  he  intro- 
duced novel  illumination  effects  and  movies. 

"It  was  called  a  museum,"  Neurath  says.  "It  was  really  a 
permanent  exposition.  It  was  not  enough  to  show  what  the 
city  did  with  its  taxes,  what  opportunities  and  responsibili- 
ties Vienna  offered  to  its  citizens,  and  vice  versa.  Our  ex- 
hibits and  apparatus  also  made  comparisons  with  other 
cities  and  countries  and  other  periods  of  history." 

By  popular  demand,  tiny  branches  were  added  in  another 
quarter  of  the  city.  These  were  the  sideshows.  In  the  main 
museum,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  housing,  health,  education, 
science  were  dramatized,  not  as  lone  exhibits,  competing 
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with  all  else,  but  through  charts,  apparatus,  naturalistic 
photographs  and  schematic  models,  as  part  of  a  living  society. 
The  social  effects  of  inventions  (for  instance,  typewriters 
giving  women  a  new  occupation  and  a  new  economic  stand- 
ing) or  welfare  activities  (clinics  nipping  disease  in  the 
bud)  were  shown  as  part  of  the  whole  pageant  of  life.  Al- 
ways, man  himself  was  the  exhibit,  man  the  Viennese  in  a 
great  and  interrelated  world. 

Neurath's  skill  in  appealing  to  the  general  public  was 
proved  by  the  length  of  time  individual  visitors  remained 
without  tiring.  In  ordinary  museums  the  strain  of  digesting 
hundreds  of  unrelated  exhibits  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
strain  of  listening  to  a  half  dozen  different  languages  all  at 
once.  To  attractiveness  and  informativeness  Neurath  added 
unity — a  pattern  which  utilized  his  great  background  of 
history,  biology,  economics  and  political  science,  the  whole 
stated  for  you  not  in  words  but  in  things  and  pictures.  "I 
tried  to  make  it  as  dramatic  as  New  York's  Broadway  at 
night,"  Neurath  has  said.  "Broadway  is  the  most  exciting 
exhibit  in  the  world.  In  the  electric  signs  all  the  texts  are  in 
English,  all  the  letters  are  in  Latin  type;  their  size,  direction, 
motion  and  colors  are  standardized  into  half  a  dozen  simple 
patterns.  Social  facts  can  be  shown  in  an  analogous  system 
of  standardized  simplicity  that  he  who  runs  may  under- 
stand." 

TO  be  sure,  Neurath  respects  and  draws  upon  advertising 
and  propaganda  experience.  But  the  product  he  has  to 
sell  is  enlightenment.  Hence  his  charts,  as  was  his  museum, 
are  not  composed  of  competing  parts,  or  messages,  but  aim 
toward  visual  cooperation.  Only  once  has  Neurath  gone  out- 
'  side  the  ordinary  channels  of  expression  to  compete  with  ad- 
vertisements. He  and  his  staff  having  worked  up  a  poster 
about  a  housing  exposition,  he  wanted  it  printed  so  that  it 
would  receive  the  maximum  attention  in  competitive  dis- 
play. He  finally  hit  upon  a  distinctive  green  color,  not  to  be 


matched  on  any  billboard  in  Vienna.  He  made  that  color  the 
exposition's  own. 

In  1934  the  Austrian  government  wiped  out  Neurath's 
museum  in  Vienna.  But  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  a  large 
part  of  its  exhibits,  and  they  were  sent  to  Holland  and  added 
to  the  permanent  exposition  of  the  International  Founda- 
tion for  Visual  Education,  of  which  he  is  the  director.  That 
organization,  founded  the  year  before  as  a  result  of  world- 
wide interest  in  the  Vienna  method,  still  functions.  Neurath 
lives  at  its  international  headquarters  at  The  Hague. 

There,  with  several  members  of  his  original  staff,  he 
has  built  up,  as  it  were,  a  whole  "pictorial  esperanto"  for 
visual  education.  His  pictorial  language  symbols  have  be- 
come as  universal  as  notes  in  music,  though  much  easier  to 
understand.  Dutch  educators  in  the  East  Indies,  for  example, 
are  interested  in  the  possibility  of  using  them  in  classrooms 
to  give  their  pupils  a  new  sense  of  connection  with  the 
world  far  away — something  not  in  any  books  that  Malay- 
sians will  ever  read.  At  The  Hague  he  and  his  institute  have 
completed  two  books  with  ISOTYPE  pictures,  edited  by  C.  K. 
Ogden,  author  of  The  Meaning  of  Meaning.  Their  titles, 
"Basic  by  Isotype"  and  "International  Picture  Language" 
give  new  currency  to  the  device  here  pictured.  ISOTYPE  not 
only  means  what  its  Greek  roots  signify,  "always  the  same 
symbols,"  but  is  a  coy  acrostic  using  the  initials  International 
System  of  Typographical  Pictorial  Education.  The  Little 
Man  is  his  trademark,  his  professional  signature. 

Neurath  is  sufficiently  intuitive  to  work  by  remote  control, 
and  turns  out  a  constant  stream  of  ideas  and  exhibits  for 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
which  urged  his  present  visit  to  the  United  States  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oberlander  Trust.  Each  special  assignment 
becomes  his  pet.  One  devoted  to  social  insurance  once  packed 
to  capacity  for  a  week  a  small  room  in  Dresden,  when  much 
more  spacious  exhibits  by  others  went  almost  neglected.  But 
as  a  generous  teacher  he  does  not  think  in  terms  of  compet- 
ing with  the  work  of  others.  Indeed,  he  has  welcomed  and 
encouraged  others  to  utilize  his  own  technique. 

Only  in  initiated  circles  in  the  United  States,  Sweden, 
Holland,  England,  the  USSR  and  half  a  dozen  other  coun- 
tries, is  he  a  celebrity.  He,  the  complete  showman,  is  a  world 
figure,  a  name  that  the  little  men  themselves  scarcely  know. 

In  harness,  he  is  like  the  elephant 
that  is  his  whimsical  personal  signature 
(as  characteristic  as  Whistler's  butter- 
fly!) patient,  persistent,  a  tower  of 
strength  and  a  respecter  of  tradition,  a 
man  who  can  work  with  others,  yet 
who  contributes  something  uniquely  his 

own.  Neurath's  great  body  and  broad  brow  and  surprising 
adaptability  suggest  a  good-humored  socially-minded  pachy- 
derm. Yet  it  is  notable  that  a  man  of  his  dynamic  and  bril- 
liant originality  has  recruited  and  worked  with  a  permanent, 
well-trained  and  harmonious  staff.  Although  not  an  artist 
he  has  inspired  and  formulated  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
signs ever  used  to  give  life  to  statistics,  geography,  natural 
resources  and  social  forces.  All  because  he  knows  that  "a 
simple  picture  remembered  is  better  than  accurate  figures 
forgotten,"  by  young  and  old,  by  people  of  all  levels  of  in- 
telligence, by  scholars  and  illiterates.  Likewise  a  dynamic 
exposition.  Even  a  lantern-slide  lecture  or  movie,  which  he 
uses  when  no  other  medium  seems  portable  enough,  can  not 
be  seen  or  felt  except  during  the  course  of  a  performance.  A 
picture  chart  can  be  turned  to,  an  exposition  can  be  visited, 
time  and  time  again.  They  have  a  permanent  theatrical  ef- 
fect; they  are  continuous  social  shows.  A  show's  a  show,  any- 
where, and  Neurath  is  a  showman — his  theater  the  world, 
and  all  of  us  the  actors.  Few  men  of  our  time  have  laid 
their  hands  so  close  to  the  dramatic  plot,  elusive  as  a  gypsy 
trail,  that  marks  our  destiny  on  this  planet. 
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II — City  of  Tensions 
BY  CHARLES  R.  WALKER 


WHEN  I  moved  to  Minneapolis  I  settled  into  a 
neat  six-room  stucco  house  with  a  fenced-in 
backyard,  a  potential  garden,  and  a  garage.  All 
of  it  belonged  to  a  retired  furniture  dealer  whose  wife 
was  cheerful,  efficient  and  friendly.  On  my  first  day  a 
lady  came  to  see  us  who  explained  that  she  was  the  "of- 
ficial greeter  of  Minneapolis."  When  we  fell  into  conver- 
sation, she  hinted  that  the  city  at  present  was  suffering 
from  the  dictatorship  of  labor  racketeers  and  from  Farm- 
er-Labor politics.  It  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  civic 
problems  of  Minneapolis. 

Perhaps  my  landlady's  cheerful  disposition  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  her  husband  had  retired  from  business.  I 
talked  to  a  small  furniture  manufacturer  shortly  after, 
whose  story  was  that  he  had  lost  $250,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness. What  with  the  mail  order  houses  and  the  labor 
racketeers,  he  had  told  the  Citizens'  Alliance  that  he  was 
going  to  move  out  of  Minneapolis. 

A  couple  of  days  later  I  rode  around  half  a  day  with 
a  truck  driver  who  was  very  enthusiastic  about  his  union. 
He  was  getting  $28.80  a  week  instead  of  the  eighteen  a 
week  he  got  before  he  joined  the  union.  With  seven  chil- 
dren to  support,  he  said  it  "helped."  As  we  drove  around 
a  corner  he  pointed  out  a  spot  where  eight  armed  men 
had  beaten  up  a  pal  of  his  the  week  before.  He  said  they 
were  trying  to  smash  the  union.  Later  I  talked  with  a 
conservative  labor  leader  who  believed  that  the  "red"  lead- 
ership of  the  truck  drivers'  union  was  ruining  Minneapolis. 
A  few  days  later  I  sat  in  the  office  of  a  young  grain 
merchant,  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  empire 
builders.  He  said  the  truck  drivers  had  captured  the 
streets  of  the  city  during  their  1934  strike,  and  still  held 
it  under  a  radical  dictatorship.  His  recipe  for  removing 
the  city's  tensions  was  a  conservative  city  and  state  gov- 
ernment which  would  arrest  the  "radicals,  and  the  labor 
racketeers." 

The  wider  implications  of  such  a  solution  were 
greatly  feared  by  the  editor  of  the  official  news  organ  of 
the  Central  Labor  Union.  With  a  victory  of  "reaction- 
aries" in  the  coming  elections,  he  anticipated  a  fascist 
dictatorship  in  Minneapolis  and  the  virtual  destruction 
of  organized  labor. 

These  incidents  do  not  probe  the  cause,  but  are  at  least 
symptoms  of  the  tensions  apparent  to  any  citizen  of  Min- 
neapolis. Their  economic  roots  lie  deep  in  the  historic 
past  of  Minneapolis,  and  I  have  explored  some  of  them 
in  my  first  article.  But  their  full-blooded  meaning  and 
significance  for  other  American  cities  can  only  be  found 
in  a  portrait  of  the  Minneapolis  of  today.  And  "today" 
began  in  a  certain  sense  for  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis 
in  May  1934. 

On  Tuesday,  May  22,  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people 
poured  into  the  vast  area  of  warehouses  and  market 
stalls  to  witness  a  "battle"  which,  though  unannounced, 
every  citizen  of  Minneapolis  knew  would  take  place. 
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For  several  days  there  had  been  encounters  between  police 
and  strikers  during  mass  picketing  to  stop  the  movement 
of  "scab  trucks."  On  the  previous  Friday  a  group  of  men 
and  women  pickets,  directed  by  a  stool  pigeon  (later 
exposed  as  a  Burns  detective)  had  been  brought  into  an 
alleyway  to  halt  a  paper  truck  and  been  vigorously 
beaten  by  police  and  special  guards.  For  the  next  few 
days,  though  unarmed  prior  to  that  date,  the  strikers 
systematically  sought  out  "clubs,  lead  pipe,  and  baseball 
bats."  Into  the  market,  where  the  strike  had  halted  thou- 
sands of  trucks,  several  hundred  pickets  streamed  on 
Tuesday  morning.  They  marched  in  military  formation 
from  strike  headquarters  at  1900  Chicago  Avenue,  and 
carried  their  clubs  under  their  shirts. 

From  a  building  at  1321  Hennepin  Avenue  marched 
squads  of  special  deputies,  a  citizens'  army  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  sportsmen  and  business  men,  who  had  eaten,  slept, 
and  drilled  at  their  own  headquarters  the  night  before. 
Together  with  the  uniformed  police  in  the  market  they 
constituted  a  force  of  1700  armed  men  opposing  the  strik- 
ers. To  them  the  issue  of  the  unannounced  clash  was  a  sim- 
ple one:  Will  the  trucks  in  the  market,  hitherto  paralyzed 
by  the  strike,  be  moved  and  "law  and  order"  thus  restored  ? 

PO  the  curious  bystander,  and  there  were  thousands, 
JL  it  expressed  itself  more  simply:  Who  will  win — 
the  police  and  the  deputized  businessmen,  or  the  strikers 
and  their  allies?  Both  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Minneapolis  had  endorsed 
the  drivers'  strike,  and  there  were  iron  workers,  brick 
layers,  electricians,  railroad  men  and  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  among  the  strikers'  supporters. 

Briefly,  the  upshot  was  that  "no  trucks  were  moved" 
that  day,  at  the  cost  of  two  lives  in  the  citizens'  army 
and  the  wounding  of  several  hundred  strikers,  and  their 
adherents,  and  of  police  and  deputies.  The  day  of  combat 
ended  with  no  immediate  settlement  of  the  strike's  issues 
or  the  question  of  civic  peace.* 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  participants  in  the  con- 
flict, dubbed  by  the  strikers  "The  Battle  of  Deputy  Run." 
Of  the  deputized  businessmen,  some  said  they  had  gone 
to  the  market  that  morning  in  the  public's  interest,  to 
break  the  strike  "which  had  been  paralyzing  the  life  of 
the  city."  A  number  however  stated  they  had  enlisted 
solely  to  "preserve  law  and  order,"  but  that  they  did  not 
know  they  were  to  be  used  to  move  trucks  and  to  help 
break  the  strike;  and  would  have  refused  to  do  so.  The 
sheriff  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  whole  thing  was  a 
tragic  mistake.  "The  chief  of  police  wanted  more  men — 
but  it  was  an  error  to  deputize  men  without  uniforms. 
The  truck  drivers  regarded  them  simply  as  strike  break- 
ers, and  they  provoked  violence."  This  I  believe  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  average  citizen  of  Minneapolis. 

*  A  truce  requested  by  the  governor  was  accepted  by  both  sides.  Dis- 
putes over  the  interpretation  of  one  clause  of  the  settlement  that  followed 
led  to  a  second  drivers'  strike  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
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But  whatever  the  combat- 
ants thought  at  the  time,  the 
strike  and  the  armed  encoun- 
ter in  the  Minneapolis  mar- 
ket meant  the  beginning  of  a 
marked  change  between  em- 
ployer-employe relations  of  the  past  and  relations  today. 

Both  the  immediate  issues  of  the  strike,  as  well  as  the 
wider  and  deeper  ones  of  industrial  relations  and  civic 
peace,  throw,  I  believe,  a  searching  light  on  the  main 
inquiry  of  this  article.  The  record  shows  that  a  primary 
impulse  for  unionization  in  the  trucking  industry  of 
Minneapolis  arose  from  the  relatively  low  wages  and 
long  hours  in  that  industry.  But  in  Minneapolis,  as  in 
America  generally,  the  labor  provision  of  NRA  tremen- 
dously encouraged  unorganized  workers  to  organize  in- 
to "unions  of  their  own  choosing."  Otherwise  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  organized  labor  would  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  strong  foothold  which  it  has  today  in  Min- 
neapolis. In  addition,  the  presence  in  the  coal  yards  of 
Minneapolis  of  radical  trade  union  leaders — who  had 
been  employed  there  for  several  years — stimulated  the 
movement. 

Regarding  wages,  the  record  shows  that  general  wages 
for  Minneapolis  since  1921  had  been  below  the  average 
for  the  country.  In  trucking  before  the  code  (February 
1934  for  coal,  April  for  the  rest  of  the  industry)  wages 
ran  as  follows: 

In  a  large  paper  company,  truck  drivers  drew  $14.50  a 
week  for  sixty  to  seventy  hours'  work. 

In  a  large  transfer  company,  $16.20  for  sixty  hours  a  week. 

In  a  household  goods  house,  a  type  of  firm  which  paid 
among  the  highest,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18.00  a  week, 
for  sixty  hours. 

In  a  wrecking  and  lumber  company,  $16.20  for  fifty-four 
hours. 

Enter  the  code  which  provided  45  cents  an  hour  for 
truck  drivers,  40  cents  for  helpers,  and  a  forty-four  hour 
week — or  general  levels  of  $19.80  and  $18  respectively. 
The  employers,  in  an  official  statement,  said  that  all  the 
166  firms  against  which  the  strike  was  mainly  directed 
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were  paying  5  cents  better 
than  the  code,  or  50  cents  an 
hour  for  drivers  at  the  time 
of  the  strike;  the  "only  issue 
of  the  strike  was  the  closed 
shop."  The  truck  drivers  re- 
plied that  increases  were  granted  by  certain  firms,  to  the 
code  or  above  it,  only  after  there  were  3000  men  in  the 
union  and  the  definite  threat  of  a  strike.  They  added  a 
number  of  points:  that  the  code  was  constantly  "chis- 
elled"; that  without  the  union,  they  had  no  guarantee  of 
a  continuance  of  the  NRA  scale  (there  is  no  code  today) , 
or  of  job  protection,  or  of  union  conditions,  or  of  senior- 
ity, all  of  which  they  have  today;  that  the  union  scale 
for  truck  drivers  at  present  in  Minneapolis  is  60  cents 
an  hour,  an  average  increase  over  pre-union  conditions 
of  35  to  50  percent;  that  the  demand  for  a  closed  shop 
was  withdrawn  by  the  union  before  the  May  strike.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  record  of  negotiations  before 
the  Regional  Labor  Board  shows  this  to  be  true. 

So  much  for  the  immediate  issues  in  the  underlying 
labor  controversy.  But  larger  issues  were  likewise  in- 
volved. The  famous  "right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively" — if  that  was  granted,  as  the  employ- 
ers announced  it  had  been — what  does  it  mean  ?  To  some 
truck  owners  this  meant  bargaining  individually,  firm 
by  firm.  Most  of  them  felt  that  so  far  as  their  work- 
ers were  concerned,  collective  bargaining  meant  dealing 
with  representatives  of  "their  own  employes,"  but  not 
with  the  union.  To  the  union  it  meant  a  joint  signed 
contract  between  all  the  employers  with  the  union  repre- 
senting all  the  workers. 

This  issue  received  no  decisive  settlement  for  the  truck 
drivers  until  the  close  of  a  second  strike  in  the  summer 
of  1934.  Early  in  that  year's  second  struggle  one  firm 
attempted  to  move  merchandise  in  the  market  with 
trucks  driven  by  strike  breakers  and  under  heavy  police 
escort.  A  picket  car  dispatched  from  strike  headquarters 
blocked  one  of  the  trucks  and  the  police  opened  fire, 
killing  two  strikers  and  wounding  forty-eight.  Following 
the  shooting  a  commission  of  investigation  appointed  by 
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the  late  Governor  Olson  reported  that  the  majority  of 
the  pickets  were  "shot  in  the  back,"  and  termed  the  at- 
tack by  the  police  unprovoked  and  unwarranted.  Prompt- 
ly the  governor  declared  martial  rule,  brought  the  Na- 
tional Guard  into  the  city,  and  forbade  either  picketing 
or  movement  of  trucks  except  under  military  permit.  A 
proposed  settlement  drafted  by  federal  mediators  was 
accepted  by  the  strikers  but  rejected  by  the  employers. 
The  governor  threw  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  decreed  that  employers  signing  it  would  be 
given  permits  to  operate.  The  truck  owners  immediately 
accused  the  governor  of  using  the  militia  to  win  the 
strike  for  the  union. 

After  thirty  days  the  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  a 
federal  labor  board  stipulation  which  granted  the  union 
a  large  measure  of  their  demands  and  laid  the  basis  for 
their  subsequent  power.  Open  shop  employers  believed 
strongly  that  the  authorities  had  failed  them  and  that 
"mob  rule"  had  achieved  a  settlement  unfair  and  dis- 
astrous to  the  truck  owners.  They  angrily  charged  the 
governor  with  having  misused  his  office  and  turned  the 
strike  in  favor  of  the  men.  Enthusiastic  Farmer-Laborites 
insisted  that  he  had  won  the  strike  for  the  union,  and 
eulogized  him  for  it.  The  actual  role  of  the  governor 
was,  I  believe,  a  different  one  from  the  attributions  of 
either  his  enemies  or  his  friends.  Governor  Olson  had 
announced  in  campaign  speeches  that  as  a  Farmer-Labor 
governor  he  would  "never  use  the  National  Guard  to 
break  a  strike  under  the  guise  of  preserving  law  and 
order."  Had  he  followed  a  familiar  precedent  and  given 
strike  breakers  military  escorts  with  orders  to  shoot  in 
the  event  pickets  refused  to  disperse,  the  strike  would 
have  been  broken.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  about 
that.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  governor  finally  per- 
mitted 10,500  trucks  to  operate  under  permit — where 
none  had  operated  before  the  calling  of  the  National 
Guard — out  of  a  possible  13,000  trucks  in  Minneapolis. 
This,  contrary  to  the  claims  of  many  of  the  governor's 
labor  supporters,  almost  broke  the  strike.  In  my  opinion, 
despite  the  governor's  sympathies,  the  decisive  factor  in 
the  strike  was  the  endurance  of  the  strikers  and  the  col- 
lective pressure  they  brought  to  bear  on  the  employers 
as  well  as  upon  the  authorities  as  represented  by  the 
governor. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  labor  struggles  of  1934  mark  a 
dividing  point  in  time  between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent city  in  the  matter  of  employer-employe  relations. 
Events  of  the  past  two  years  justify,  I  believe,  this  con- 
tention. Wages  in  Minneapolis  during  the  prosperity 
years  were  below  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole; 
today  they  approach  the  average  or  rise  above  it.  At  the 
present  time  unions  are  an  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing wages  and  working  conditions.  For  a  generation  or 
more  before  1934  they  were  not.  (Neither  party  to  the 
controversy  denies  either  of  these  points.)  In  the  two 
years  subsequent  to  the  strike  there  were  eight  or  ten 
major  strikes  in  Minneapolis,  and  many  minor  ones. 
None  was  lost  by  the  union  involved. 

Before  the  truck  drivers'  strikes  above  described,  three 
smaller  groups,  under  the  stimulus  of  "Section  7-a"  had 
organized  and  won  concessions  from  their  employers :  the 
upholsterers,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  in  the  fall 
of  1933;  the  ice  wagon  drivers,  after  a  short  strike  in  the 


spring  of  1934;  the  coal  wagon  drivers,  a  section  of  the 
truck  drivers'  union,  after  a  brief  strike  the  preceding 
February.  The  success  of  the  latter  stimulated  the  organi- 
zation of  all  the  driving  crafts  of  Minneapolis,  and  led 
directly  to  the  "general  strikes"  in  the  summer  of  1934. 

TO  the  average  citizen  of  Minneapolis  the  1934  strikes 
were  unnecessary,  a  costly  and  tragic  episode  now 
happily  part  of  the  city's  past.  Subsequent  strikes  were  in 
no  sense  comparable  in  severity.  Obviously  one  reason  for 
examining  the  history  of  1934  in  this  article  is  that  it  is 
believed  to  be  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  the  city's 
present  problem.  Many  said  to  me,  "We  wouldn't  have 
had  the  trouble  except  for  the  'die-hards'  among  busi- 
ness men.  Pressure  groups  in  society  react  on  others  and 
without  doubt  the  aggressive  tactics  employed  by  the 
truck  drivers'  union  at  the  time  and  since  were  in  part  a 
practical  response  to  a  tradition  of  similar  tactics  estab- 
lished by  the  Citizens'  Alliance — the  employers'  associa- 
tion— of  Minneapolis."  During  the  July  strike  of  1934,  a 
raid  on  the  Citizens'  Alliance  headquarters  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  under  orders  from  Governor  Olson,  re- 
vealed close  cooperation  between  the  alliance  and  the  po- 
lice department,  and  the  extensive  use  of  alliance  spies 
in  trade  unions.  The  alliance  justifies  its  methods  as 
necessary  to  curb  violence  of  radicals  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. And  in  turn  its  critics,  which  include  many  busi- 
nessmen, social  workers,  professional  persons  and  others, 
charge  that  its  aggressive  intransigence  has  bred  radi- 
calism and  violence. 

Several  businessmen,  large  or  small,  assured  me  that 
a  "Communist  union  leadership"  was  at  the  root  of 
Minneapolis'  troubles,  and  the  removal  of  that  leadership 
would  cure  them.  Here  is  I  think  the  most  considered 
and  logical  assertion  of  this  position,  quoted  from  an 
official  statement. 

Acceptance  of  the  peace  proposal  made  by  the  federal 
mediators  would  enable  Local  574  to  claim  a  victory  for  the 
Communist  leadership  in  this  strike.  With  this  accomplished 
other  unions  would  be  seduced  by  the  Communist  leaders   ' 
and  shortly  all  or  most  of  Minneapolis  would  be  communized. 

The  most  considered  reply  to  this  at  the  time  was 
made  by  George  Lawson,  president  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Communist 
position : 

When  there  is  a  strike  to  force  recognition  the  clever  thing 
to  do  ...  is  to  hunt  around  for  a  Communist  and  call  the 
strike  a  Communist  plot.  ...  If  labor  cannot  work  its  way 
through  by  organization,  negotiation  and  cooperation,  then  a 
better  seed  ground  for  communism  is  prepared  than  any 
Communist  propaganda  or  under  cover  activity  in  a  union 
strike  could  ever  create. 

That  there  were  and  still  are  Communists  (in  this  in- 
stance of  the  Trotskyite  variety)  in  the  leadership  of  the 
truck  drivers'  union  and  of  other  unions  in  Minne 
apolis  is  a  matter  of  public  record  denied  by  nobody 
But  in  the  light  of  events,  it  seems  clear  that  the  "rea 
issue  of  the  strikes"  and  of  subsequent  labor  struggles 
was  not  communism  but  the  wages,  hours  and  union 
recognition  actually  discussed  before  the  Regional  La- 
bor Board. 

Opponents  of  extremism  on  both  sides  set  up  a  board 
of  voluntary  mediation  with  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
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as  chairman.  This  board  in  Minneapolis  recently  re- 
signed. Nevertheless  it  represents  an  important  place  in 
the  effort  of  one  city  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  of  its 
labor  problems. 

The  leaders  of  574  and  of  other  militant  trade  unions 
view  the  professions  of  "liberal  employers,"  such  as  the 
employer  members  of  the  late  board,  with  skepticism. 
They  say  that  of  course  they  welcome  the  multiplication 
of  employers  willing  to  meet  workers'  representatives 
without  the  threat  of  a  walk-out,  but  that  their  experience 
has  been  disillusioning.  "The  liberal  employers,"  said 
one  labor  organizer  to  me,  "are  too  often  apt  to  be- 
lieve in  unions  for  the  other  fellow." 

Recently  I  ran  into  a  businessman  whose  character 
personifies  tension,  and  whose  business  encompassed  sev- 
eral of  its  basic  causes  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  the  active 
furniture  manufacturer  I  spoke  of  in  my  second  para- 
graph. Sitting  in  his  showrooms  he  told  me  bitterly  the 
story  of  his  life. 

"My  father  started  this  upholstery  business  in  1901.  It 
grew  and  we  made  money.  1927  was  our  peak  year. 
Then  came  the  depression."  By  1930  he  found  most  of 
his  old  customers  "not  buying  furniture,  but  then  I  dis- 
covered that  sales  generally  in  the  Northwest  weren't 
half  as  small  as  mine.  The  business  was  going  some- 
where." That  somewhere  turned  out  to  be  the  mail  or- 
der houses,  and  Mr.  C.  promptly  went  to  Montgomery 
Ward  and  secured  $250,000  worth  of  business  for  him- 
self. "I  called  the  boys  in  the  shop  together,  and  told 
them  the  situation.  They  agreed  to  play  ball."  Playing 
ball  meant  30  cents  an  hour  for  skilled  upholsterers. 
"Everything  went  fine  till  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when 
a  business  agent  from  New  York  came  and  promised 
my  men  the  sun  and  the  moon  if  they'd  join  the  union." 
A  bitter  upholstery  strike  gripped  Minneapolis.  Mr.  C. 
fought  it  with  all  that  was  in  him.  He  lost.  Today  he 
pays  the  union  scale,  65  cents  an  hour;  he  has  had  to  give 
up  that  $250,000  worth  of  mail  order  business. 

Mr.  C.  says  that  he  is  too  far  from  the  really  dense 
centers  of  population  for  his  business,  that  freight 
rates  are  too  high  for  him,  that  taxes  are  too  high,  and 
that  the  mail  order  houses,  the  chain  stores  and  national 
business  generally  are  squeezing  him  out.  He  is  unques- 
tionably right.  And  he  has  summarized  several  of  the 
fundamental  sources  of  tension  in  Minneapolis  and 
many  other  cities.  He  hesitates  between  moving  to  a 
new  location  where  he  can  pay  30  cents  an  hour,  or  try- 
ing to  stick  it  out.  He  says  he  rather  thinks,  now  that 
it  is  all  over,  that  he  can  get  by  if  only  his  workers  really 
give  him  65  cents  worth  of  work. 

THE  reader  of  my  first  article  is  familiar  with  the  eco- 
-  nomic  effects  of  the  removal  of  one  large  industry 
from  Minnesota — lumbering — and  the  gradual  migration 
of  another,  milling.  With  a  view  to  studying  these  and  all 
other  factors  in  the  present  economic  status  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  and  to  lay  a  basis  from  its  findings  for  a  scien- 
tific planning — so  far  as  that  were  possible — of  the  cities' 
future,  the  Employment  Stabilization  Research  Institute 
was  set  up.  Its  findings  are  now  available  in  a  series  of 
studies  published  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
The  institute  points  out  that  on  the  basic  question  of 
the  Twin  Cities  as  the  marketing  center  for  the  North- 
west, decline  is  attributable  to  two  primary  factors.  First 


the  Panama  Canal,  which  narrowed  their  importance 
as  a  center,  and  the  last  freight  rate  changes  in  1931 
and  1932  which  narrowed  the  marketing  area  by  making 
it  less  profitable  to  ship  in  carload  lots  to  the  Twin  Cities, 
as  had  been  the  custom,  and  then  to  reload  and  reship 
to  neighboring  points. 

THE  institute  lists  another  factor  unfavorable  to 
wholesale  business — the  growth  of  chain  stores. 
Chain  firms  for  the  most  part  buy  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer, and  maintain  their  own  warehouse  or  ship 
direct  by  truck  from  distant  points. 

Most  basic  of  all,  as  this  brief  study  has  shown,  to 
the  business  life  of  Minneapolis  is  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer.  Not  only  is  agriculture  the  dominant  industry 
of  Minnesota,  but  the  low  or  high  price  of  agricultural 
products  is  immediately  registered  in  the  prosperity 
curve  of  her  manufacturing  or  her  retail  trade. 

The  institute  mentions  a  number  of  untapped  re- 
sources which  with  brains  and  initiative  may  solve  cer- 
tain of  the  state's  problems,  notably  the  presence  of  vast 
fields  of  lignite  and  peat.  Minnesota  has  no  coal,  but 
research  experts  promise  that  in  the  near  future  these 
fields  will  furnish  a  cheap  and  adequate  commercial 
substitute.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  institute  regis- 
ters its  conclusions  on  a  minor  key. 

Barring  some  unforeseen  fortuitous  circumstances,  Minne- 
sota faces  the  prospect  of  a  decline  in  industry,  bringing  in 
its  trail  a  decline  in  the  standard  of  living  both  of  rural  and 
urban  workers  and  an  increasing  tax  burden  on  industry  to 
support  a  growing  unemployed  population. 

I  interviewed  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northwest 
Research  Institute,  who  insisted  that  the  "fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances" were  being  rapidly  concretized,  and  that  not 
only  the  peat  bog  conversion  but  a  score  of  other  indus- 
tries based  on  chemical  or  technical  ingenuity  were  on 
foot.  He  predicted  that  Minnesota  and  Minneapolis 
would  prove  themselves  entirely  capable  of  correcting 
their  own  mistakes  as  well  as  meeting  the  unfavorable 
blows  of  economic  circumstance. 

I  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the  chief  problems  and 
centers  of  tension  which  the  struggles  of  the  past  two 
years  have,  in  my  opinion,  sharpened  and  thrown  into 
relief.  Anxious,  however,  to  probe  more  deeply  into  the 
new  status  of  employer-employe  relations  I  sought  out 
those  persons  most  deeply  and  intimately  affected  by  the 
new  order  of  things. 

First  of  all  I  went  to  the  owner  of  a  large  fleet  of 
trucks,  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  transfer  com- 
panies in  Minneapolis. 

"The  strikes  cost  us  enormous  losses  from  which  we 
have  not  yet  recovered,"  he  told  me.  "As  to  the  union,  it 
affects  me  in  my  daily  business  chiefly  through  the  senior- 
ity rules.  I  had  an  order  last  week  to  move  delicate  mer- 
chandise and  had  to  assign  a  good  heavy  machinery 
mover  to  the  job  because  he  was  first  on  the  list!  As  to 
firing  undesirable  men,  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
union.  As  to  wages,  I'd  just  as  soon  pay  the  union  scale 
as  long  as  everyone  does.  There  are  certain  employers 
in  Minneapolis  who  will  never  become  reconciled  to 
dealing  with  unions.  As  for  myself,  I  believe  the  men 
should  join  if  they  want  to.  Otherwise  there  are  some 
businessmen  who  will  insist  (Continued  on  page  633) 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS-JOHN    PALMER    GAVIT 


UP-SPOTS  IN  THE  SANITY-CURVE 


IT  well  may  be  that  when  calm-visaged  History  looks 
back  along  the  erratic  curve  showing  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  sanity,  the  little  stretch  of  it  representing 
the  Fall  of  1936  A.D.  will  be  reckoned  as  containing  one 
of  the  major  turning  points  in  the  War  of  the  Nations. 
Not  merely  in  that  relatively  brief  episode  of  vast  scale 
slaughter  which  we  call  the  World  War,  but  in  the  cease- 
less underlying  ferment  of  which  it  was  expression; 
beginning  anywhen  you  like  in  the  development  of 
Western  Civilization.  .  .  .  Coming  in  our  own  time  to 
its  thus  far  mightiest  and  most  malignant  head  and 
bursting  in  that  general  debacle  of  1914-18,  with  pre- 
cursory and  ensuing  universal  inflammation  and  fever, 
delirium  of  fear  and  brutal  tyrannies;  with  peril  of  re- 
lapse into  barbarism  still  ominous.  To  be  sure,  the  gen- 
eral clash  of  arms  was  interrupted  by  the  Armistice  whose 
eighteenth  anniversary  we  shall  celebrate  more  or  less 
hypocritically  on  the  eleventh  of  November;  but,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  iniquities  of  the  so-called  peace  treaties- 
arils  of  new  injustice  and  resentment  and  that  especially 
vicious  hate  toward  the  victims  which  is  ever  the  flower 
of  bad  conscience — warfare  of  a  more  insidious  and  de- 
structive kind,  basic  economic  war,  has  carried  on.  Yes, 
more  destructive:  the  computable  costs  of  the  armed 
conflict  were  insignificant  compared  with  those  incal- 
culable, imponderable,  of  the  economic  and  spiritual 
paralysis  in  the  aftermath:  the  secondary  crop.  These 
have  steadily  intensified,  until  up  to  a  time  not  yet  three 
months  ago,  we  were  again  nearing  the  exploding  point. 
We  have  not  yet  passed  that  point — where  at  any  mo- 
ment any  of  the  little  group  of  megalomaniacs  in  politi- 
cal power,  any  fool  at  a  critical  juncture,  any  hap  of 
circumstance,  could  set  the  world  aflame  again.  Set  it 
aflame  despite  the  hunger  of  all  that  world  for  peace. 
Possibly  we  are  not  yet  through  with  even  this  imme- 
diate stage  of  it.  But  at  this  moment,  now  again  among 
the  few  instances  in  three  decades,  the  hope  of  mankind 
"gets  a  break." 

Of  that  hunger,  that  hope,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
saturates  all  countries.  That  outburst  of  hysteria  which 
broke  all  bounds  upon  news  of  the  Armistice— remem- 
ber how  the  world  went  wild? — was  expression  of  that 
hunger,  and  today  every  whit  of  reliable  tidings  out  of 
Europe  attests  the  agony  with  which  those  peoples  face 
and  dread  the  possibility  of  renewed  horror. 

Any  chemist  can  tell  you  that  when  a  solution  is  near 
but  not  quite  at  the  saturation-point,  the  dropping  in  of 
a  tiny  crystal  of  the  same  will  set  the  whole  business  to 
crystallizing.  Just  so,  as  any  fool  or  untoward  event  in 
a  time  of  crisis  can  precipitate  a  war — a  wise  man  or  a 
providential  flash  of  circumstances  can  precipitate  peace. 
Also,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  impending  war  shriveling 
at  the  crux  because  it  couldn't  get  away  with  itself. 
There  is  a  well-known  disease — my  own  father  died  of 
it — in  which  the  patient  has  produced  so  many  soldier- 
leucocytes  that  the  red  corpuscles  cannot  support  them. 
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As  I  have  remarked  before,  the  Diplodocus  of  old,  reach- 
ing a  length  of  sixty  feet  of  body  and  neck  with  a  brain 
of  peanut  size,  died  out  because  he  wasn't  worth  his 
keep;  couldn't  carry  his  own  bones.  Modern  war  has  just 
about  reached  that  stage. 

O  UDDENLY,  not  out  of  the  blue,  but  out  of  the  black- 
4^3  est  of  stormclouds,  all  unexpected  and  impossible — 
the  flash  of  common  sense;  Sanity  overnight  assumes  the 
offensive.  The  three  great  democracies,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  (primarily  out  of  the  situ- 
ation in  France  so  stunningly  set  forth  by  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer  in  other  pages  of  this  issue)  have  agreed  to 
stabilize  what  amounts  to  a  common  currency,  so  that 
the  arterial  blood  of  human  interchange  can  flow  again. 
Forthwith  the  smaller  nations  of  the  "gold  bloc"- 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Czechoslovakia  and  so  on 
down  the  line — have  followed  suit;  they  could  do  no 
otherwise.  Mussolini,  alias  Italy,  readily  interpreting  the 
omens,  climbs  aboard.  At  this  writing  the  Germans  see 
themselves  isolated  again;  doubtless  they  will  follow. 
Almost  automatically  and  helter-skelter  the  tariff  walls 
which  have  reduced  international  commerce  to  a  trickle 
are  coming  down.  Already  the  magic  is  working  in 
many  directions.  The  subject  is  highly  technical — let  the 
pundits  of  economics  elaborate  it — the  big  fact  for  the 
man  in  the  street  is  that  the  bulkheads  dividing  the  peo- 
ples are  cracking.  Right  in  the  midst  of  our  own  presi- 
dential campaign  in  which  the  tariff  is  an  issue  we  are 
having  an  object-lesson! 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  all  this  might  have  been  accom- 
plished before,  for  instance  by  the  abortive  Economic 
Conference  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1933.  So  might 
any  of  the  belated  good  things  in  history  have  been 
brought  about  betimes  if  men  had  had  more  sense  with 
which  to  recognize  and  act  in  the  day  of  their  visitation. 
The  fact  is  that  men  have  to  have  sense  beaten  into  their 
heads  by  suffering;  it  has  taken  all  this  time  for  even 
national  selfishness  to  learn  that  its  techniques  have 
been  self-defeating.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  that  on  the 
record  that  London  Economic  Conference  never  ad- 
journed; technically,  as  of  July  27,  1933,  it  "recessed," 
without  fixing  a  date  for  resuming  its  discussions.  On 
that  date  President  Roosevelt  in  a  message  to  the  then 
Prime  Minister  Ramsay  Macdonald  said:  "You  can 
count  on  our  continued  efforts  toward  world  rehabilita- 
tion because  I  am  convinced  that  continuation  of 
World  Economic  Conference  will  result  in  practic 
good  in  many  fields  of  joint  endeavor."  In  his  closir 
speech  Secretary  Hull  pointed  with  scorn  at  those  "mock 
patriots  whose  constant  propaganda  would  make  inter- 
national finance  and  commerce  almost  criminal";  adding 
that  the  nations  "cannot  sit  in  conference  too  often  or 
too  long  in  earnest  and  patient  consideration  of  all  ques- 
tions calculated  to  disturb  friendly  relations  and  clear 
understanding  between  nations."  Doubtless  it  was  pre- 
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mature  to  expect  of  that  conference  then  the  inevitable 
thing  that  has  happened  now.  All  the  governments  par- 
ticipant, including  our  own,  were  so  deeply  engrossed 
in  their  own  domestic  problems  that  they  could  not  see 
that  those  problems  were  inextricably  interwoven  with 
those  of  the  world;  still  less  that  the  solution  of  the  inter- 
national problems  would  automatically  contribute  to 
that  of  the  national.  Also  there  was  the  confusion  of 
mind  and  motive  created  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  in 
his  then  inexplicable  message  to  the  conference  against 
a  "purely  artificial  and  temporary  experiment  affecting 
the  monetary  exchange  of  a  few  nations  only,"  leading 
to  the  accusation  that  he  himself  "torpedoed"  the  con- 
ference. Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  who  attended  the  con- 
ference with  Raymond  Moley  as  "special  representative 
of  the  President,"  explains  now  (New  Yorf^  World 
Telegram,  Oct.  7)  that  it  was  due  to  "finding  an  undue 
and  rigid  insistence  upon  the  gold  standard"  and  that 
"the  great  democratic  nations  upon  which  he  would  have 
to  count  were  not  ready  for  the  final  phase."  Be  all  that 
as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that  now  events  have  brought  about 
a  belated  action  which  reason  could  not  accomplish  then. 
One  can  feel  almost  physically  the  let-up  of  the  long- 
sustained  tension. 

ELECTION  of  Dr.  Manley  O.  Hudson,  since  1923 
Bemis  professor  of  international  law  in  Harvard 
University,  to  the  place  in  the  World  Court  formerly 
occupied  by  John  Bassett  Moore  and  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
in  itself  reiterates  the  persisting  conviction  in  the  League 
of  Nations  that  the  United  States  belongs  in  that  tri- 
bunal. Not  less  is  it  tribute  to  Dr.  Hudson  himself, 
whose  faith  in  and  years  of  labor  for  the  League  of 
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Nations,  less  only  than  those  of  that  other  brilliant 
American  Arthur  Sweetser,  have  woven  him  into  the 
spiritual  body  of  the  international  fellowship.  He  was  the 
nominee  of  thirty-nine  nations  (the  greatest  number  of 
nominations  ever  received  by  any  candidate  for  the 
court,  surpassing  Hughes's  previous  record  of  30),  and 
received  forty-eight  of  the  fifty-three  votes  in  the  Assem- 
bly. Other  Americans  nominated  were  Philip  Marshall 
Brown,  professor  of  international  law  at  Princeton,  nom- 
inated by  Austria,  and  Jarnes  Brown  Scott,  secretary  since 
1910  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  nominated  by  Peru.  The  other  vacancies,  due  to 
the  death  of  Dr.  Walter  Schucking  of  Germany  and  the 
retirement  of  the  Chinese  Judge  Wang  Chung-hui,  were 
filled  respectively  by  election  of  Dr.  K.  H.  L.  Hamersk- 
jold  of  Sweden,  hitherto  registrar  of  the  court,  and  Dr. 
Cheng  Tien-hsi. 

Apropos,  the  vitality  of  the  League  of  Nations  never 
was  more  signally  or  more  obstinately  illustrated  than  in 
the  revolt  of  the  smaller  nations  against  the  proposal  of 
the  larger  ones  to  condone  the  Italian  aggression  against 
Ethiopia  by  refusing  to  the  latter  its  right  to  its  seat  in 
the  Assembly.  Well  enough  those  little  fellows  know 
what  that  would  mean  for  themselves  in  some  future 
event!  Still  stands  against  Italy  that  solemn  indictment, 
before  the  court  of  decent  public  opinion,  as  the  like 
stands  against  the  Japanese  kidnapping  in  Manchuria. 
On  the  record  at  least,  thus  far  the  League's  hands  are 
clean.  Convening  in  an  atmosphere  of  depression,  hardly 
to  say  despair,  the  Assembly  adjourned  with  at  least  a 
salvage  of  self-respect,  and  the  world-crisis  goes  back  to 
the  extra-legal  jurisdiction  of  the  diplomacy  which  up 
to  now  has  managed  to  localize  two  wars. 

These  spots  of  blue  in  the  storm  swept  sky  are  of 
course  no  signals  for  Pollyanna  to  a-picnicking.  Spain 
still  scatters  blazing  brands  among  the  dynamite  of 
Europe.  Soviet  Russia  swaps  snarls  with  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  Portugal  spits  at  her  ancient  ally  Great  Britain, 
over  the  shameless  military  aid  which  all  three  are  giv- 
ing for  the  overthrow  of  lawfully  elected  government  in 
Spain.  Despite  a  momentary  softening  of  the  intercourse 
between  increasingly  self-conscious  and  united  China 
and  the  aggressive  Japan  which  would  dominate  the 
East,  that  situation  hardly  can  be  regarded  as  improved. 
The  crazy  wasteful  race  of  armaments  proceeds  un- 
abated, our  own  country  contributing  prodigiously. 
Amazing,  sobering,  frightening,  continues  the  fact  that 
any  of  a  very  small  group  of  individuals — two  in  particu- 
lar whose  bumps  of  responsibility  are  cavities  and  whose 
pledged  word  appears  to  be  not  worth  its  weight  in  hot 
air — at  the  drop  of  a  hat  can  throw  great  peace-hungry 
peoples  at  each  other's  throats.  They  tragically  document 
Walt  Whitman's  Thought:  "As  I  stand  aloof  and  look 
there  is  to  me  something  profoundly  affecting  in  large 
masses  of  men  following  the  lead  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  men." 

Nevertheless,  blue  in  the  sky  is  blue.  In  the  midst  of 
storm  the  first  herald  of  clearing  is  change  in  the  direc- 
tion and  quality  of  the  wind.  Across  the  economic  bat- 
tlefield a  wholesome  breath  is  blowing.  In  other  figure: 
the  road  has  changed  direction.  It  is  long  and  rocky  and 
full  of  pitfalls  and  some  of  the  leaders  are  very,  very 
bad  and  malevolent;  but  we  are  a  step  or  two  on  our 
way.  For  the  time  being,  the  curve  slants  upward. 
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LETTERS    &    LIFE  — REVIEWS    OF    RECENT    BOOKS 

FLARES  ON  THE  ROAD 

BY  LEON  WHIPPLE 


I  LIKE     big    rambunctious 
books     about     Things-in- 
General — what  life  is  for, 
where  we  are,  and  where  we 
may    be    going — by    thinkers 
who  have  digested  their  data. 
These,  as   I  have  said  before, 
are  axiom-books,  latitude  and 

longitude  books,  even  dream  books.  Such  was  Ortega's  Re- 
volt of  the  Masses,  such  is  Mr.  Wells's  present  Summary 
of  Himself.  I  also  like  the  precise  book  that  having  decided 
where  we  are  going  tells  what  we  can  do,  primers  of  the 
next  step.  So  I  can  sjtand  rather  technical  books  about  the 
Tennessee  Valley:  it  is  fun  to  share  in  the  concrete  deed  that 
builds  the  dream.  I  am  pretty  tired  of  books  of  menace  and 
anathema,  that  merely  point  out  alternative  paths  to  hell, 
that  make  no  bargain  with  life  such  as  made  the  Wellsian 
puppet  hero,  Steele,  a  "stoical  humanitarian." 

So  it  is  wholesome  to  have  Gilbert  Seldes,  who  believes 
that  these  States  are  a  Mainland  and  can  work  out  their 
own  culture  and  political  destiny,  begin  with  Countercharge 
in  which  he  lists  all  the  diatribes  against  our  uncultured, 
boorish  materialism  and  answers  them  with  sprightly  if  not 
always  convincing  rebuttal.  I  also  find  I  increasingly  favor 
short  books  in  which  the  author  pays  me  the  doubtless  unde- 
served compliment  of  pretending  I  have  learned  some  of  the 
main  themes  in  these  twenty  vocal  years,  such  as,  American 
life  changed  when  the  frontier  vanished,  or  that  laissez-faire 
never  meant  complete  freedom  from  state  interference.  Too 
many  books  read  like  the  diary  of  an  intellectual  journey 
over  part  of  which  we  ourselves  have  already  travelled.  We 
have  the  intrusive  feeling  of  watching  the  digestion  of  data 
through  a  fluoroscope. 

The  tricky  Mr.  Wells  pretends  to  be  using  the  X-ray  when 
he  sets  forth  to  review  the  eleven-volume  Anatomy  of  Frus- 
tration by  his  friend,  William  Steele.  Mr.  Wells  has  always 
displayed  the  child-like  English  devotion  to  charades.  But 
the  book  is  pure  Wells;  he  has  finished  his  dinner.  Note  the 
epigrams  en  bordure.  The  gift  of  style  seems  sharper  than 
ever.  That  may  be  just  prejudice  for  Mr.  Wells  caught  me 
when  young  and  I  have  never  recovered.  He  was  the  pattern 
maker  of  a  generation  with  that  notion  of  the  nearly  possi- 
ble bright  new  world  state,  science-served,  peace-minded, 
intelligence-directed  by  an  Open  Conspiracy  of  the  best  un- 
selfish minds  who  established  reservoirs  of  what  is  essential 
knowledge  and  guided  the  people  by  education  of  a  new 
fashion.  He  pictured  it  in  fantasies  of  science;  he  expounded 
it  in  books  of  vision;  and  he  dug  at  the  old  roots  with 
novels  that  told  of  the  struggles  of  the  New  Race  to  escape 
the  old  Mess.  Well,  science  made  much  of  his  fantasy  true; 
the  Nations  joined  in  a  league  that  seemed  to  foreshadow 
the  World  State — he  tempts  you  to  capital  letters;  men  and 
women  seemed  to  get  so  free  that  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  free  from,  or  free  for.  Wells  wins,  said  we. 

Then — war,  revolution,  dictators,  depression,  nationalism, 
the  League  "reduced  to  futility  by  bad  analogies,"  science 
captured  for  mass  satisfactions,  men  and  women,  faithless, 
disillusioned,  entangled  in  a  new  Mess.  What  price  Wells? 
said  we;  and  we  pick  up  The  Anatomy  of  Frustration — a 
title  of  defeat — to  see  what  the  old  man  offers  for  alibis. 
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Also  with  the  old  hope  to  find 
any  remaining  open  road. 
What,  for  example,  would  he 
do  about  real  Open  Conspiracy 
of  dictators  relying  on  nation- 
alism and  force? 

You  find  that  the  man   is 
not  defeated;  he  still  has  the 

courage  to  believe  the  shining  World  State  will  come  and 
offers  a  few  blue-prints  for  the  foundation— some  control 
of  the  money  system  of  the  world,  a  stern,  constructive 
everyday  pacifism,  the  use  of  intelligent  force  against  brute 
force  for  survival,  and  a  kind  of  race-state  psychoanalysis  to 
find  out  and  exorcise  those  subconscious  urges  underneath 
intelligence  that  wreck  all  plans,  and  to  discover  also  what 
is  common  to  all  men  that  can  be  used  as  a  creed  for  which 
to  seek  universal  acceptance. 

Wells  ought  to  be  the  arch-type  of  the  tired  radical  ready 
to  declare  the  federation  of  intelligence  won't  come  for 
centuries,  or  never,  because  of  poor  raw  material,  the  human 
race.  Instead  he  lays  down  the  thesis  that  since  there  can  be 
no  personal  immortality  although  we  all  crave  to  escape 
final  death,  we  must  still  seek  a  "merger-immortality"  with 
some  great  cause  or  idea,  that  the  idea  of  "a  world  commun- 
ity organized  for  plenty  and  freedom"  is  the  greatest  idea 
for  conscious  choice:  and  so  he  will  rehearse  some  of  the 
things  that  frustrated  the  search  in  his  generation.  So  the 
book  is  good  for  the  heart,  and  its  flashes  as  always  stir  the 
mind.  And  those  who  have  believed  with  Wells  will  find 
certain  practical  instruction  in  this  litany  of  frustrations  from 
which  the  Lord  must  still  deliver  us. 

THEY  include  the  idea  of  suicide,  not  knowing  what 
men  want  of  life  (Utopias  never  formulate  ends  but  pro- 
pose means),  the  upsurge  of  subconscious  desires  that  make 
us  paradoxically  want  to  be  free  and  to  enjoy  the  life  of  the 
herd  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  brings  up  several  times 
what  seems  a  new  Wells  idea— the  need  for  a  kind  of  psy- 
chology of  masses.  They  have  proved  they  do  not  wor^ 
rationally — therefore  let's  find  out  about  this  other  thing  that 
interferes.  So  he  says  peace  can  only  come  through  a  great 
emotional  poetic  effort;  a  sensible  economics  only  through  a 
great  intellectual  effort. 

The  barrier  that  stops  education  or  enables  dictators  to  get 
power  through  a  kind  of  organization  of  subconscious  urges 
in  people  worries  him;  and  he  returns  to  it  in  the  Problem 
of  Cultural  Frustrations  through  conflicts  of  obsessions,  with 
a  view  of  Nazi  versus  Jew  that  will  not  recommend  itself 
to  most  of  us.  The  nub  is  that  Jews  must  forget  their  iden- 
tity and  join  the  human  federation.  He  meets  the  problem 
of  the  dictator  who  manipulates  these  subconscious  particu- 
lar obsessions  of  race  and  class  by  coming  out  for  the  "cool- 
headed  use  of  force."  "A  man  who  is  not  a  fighting  man 
is  not  much  good  to  world  civilization  at  the  present  time. 
The  tolerant  man,  the  gentle  man,  is  as  bad  as  the  police- 
man who  walks  away."  Perhaps  this  is  the  final  acknowl- 
edgment of  defeat  by  Wells.  It  is  the  present  dilemma  of 
England,  and  the  rest  of  us:  shall  we  watch  dictators  seize 
what  they  want,  take  up  arms  against  them,  or  what? 

This  is  a  useful  book  for  the  young  who  can  learn  what 
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they  have  to  face,  and  for  older  men  who  may  still  learn 
from  failure.  It  is  rich  in  good  things  like  the  chapter  on 
our  frustration  of  youth  by  bad  education,  with  a  prescrip- 
tion for  a  giant  encyclopedia  of  pooled  knowledge  with 
primers  for  plain  people;  the  one  on  Socialism  that  failed 
because  it  never  faced  the  need  for  a  new  money  system, 
nor  prepared  a  "competent  receiver"  or  administrative  sys- 
tem to  take  over  the  old  system.  He  takes  one  more  shot  at 
the  sexes,  describes  the  frustration  of  women  through  fem- 
inism, and  projects  an  "Atlas  and  Case  Book  of  Love."  You 
will  enjoy  his  digest  of  the  six  things  modern  men  want  in 
married  love. 

Gilbert  Seldes  is  stimulating  in  defense  of  the  American 
way  though  neither  so  brilliant  nor  deadly  as  in  The  Years 
of  The  Locust.  He  is  best  as  always  in  his  interpretations 
of  our  folk  culture  and  folk  arts,  our  movies,  speed,  lan- 
guage. I  think  sometimes  Seldes  began  crusading  for  the 
genuine  folk  arts  of  the  democracy,  so  was  forced  to  grasp 
democracy  and  defend  it,  and  then  when  it  seemed  to  fail 
before  his  eyes  was  driven  to  study  the  dilemmas  and  forces 
that  were  thwarting  this  free  popular  mode  of  life  that 
seemed  so  rich,  gay,  colorful.  So  here  he  first  attacks  the 
idea  of  America  as  a  hinterland  of  esthetic-intellectual 
Europe;  then  rehearses  the  epic  Event  of  pioneers  winning 
a  continent  and  making  a  democracy;  then  projects  what 
he  calls  The  Straight  Line  of  the  democratic  way  through 
the  dilemma  of  Communism  or  Fascism  with  shrewd  com- 
ments on  both;  and  finally  comes  to  a  study  of  the  forces 
he  thinks  will  carry  us  to  a  unique  American  answer  to 
modern  life  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  realistic  working  out  of 
our  own  destiny,  based  on  national  independence,  civil  free- 
dom, and  private  prosperity.  He  is  cutting  his  own  way  and 
young  men  will  do  well  to  study  this  book  for  its  inde- 
pendence, realism,  and  faith.  He  believes  in  America.  And 
he  cross-fertilizes  culture  with  economics  in  a  startling  way, 
as  when  he  meets  the  criticism  of  our  hunger  for  the  happy 
ending  by  declaring  that  perhaps  the  idea  there  is  a  happy 
ending  may  be  America's  contribution  to  life.  Seldes  has 
fresh  eyes  as  you  can  see  in  his  choice  of  type  Americans, 
Noyes,  William  James,  Bryan,  Irving  Berlin,  and  Ford.  He 
is  not  a  tired  radical. 

Dr.  Simon's  Revolution  is  a  kind  of  footnote  on  Wells's 
internationalism.  Starting  with  the  queer  subconscious  urge 
in  people  that  puzzles  Wells,  he  defines  it  as  an  urge  to 
national  unity  under  a  single  representative  leader  who, 
since  he  seems  to  rule  by  consent,  is  still  part  of  a  democ- 
racy. At  the  end  he  says  we  seem  bound  from  differentiation 
to  national  integration,  rationalism  to  emotion,  liberty  to 
cooperation,  freedom  of  property  to  more  controlled  or  re- 
stricted property.  He  comes  out  with  "price"  as  the  organizer 
and  objective  arbiter  of  business,  and  "social  honor"  as  the 
basis  for  wages  and  social  security,  and  a  clear  code  for  the 
regulation  of  business  by  government.  To  the  Wellsian  in- 
ternational hope  he  seems  indifferent.  The  economic  parts 
are  challenging.  He  may  be  right,  but  most  of  us  will  hate 
to  think  so,  however  rational  the  defense  of  leaders. 

These  are  flares  along  the  road,  small  and  uncommon 
smoky.  But  the  road  seems  under  construction.  And  it  is  a 
dark  night. 

Toward  a  Rational  Society 

CREATIVE  AMERICA— ITS  RESOURCES  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  by 
Mary  van  Kleeck.  Covici-Friede.  341  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

THIS  book  is  essentially  a  Marxist  interpretation  of  the 
American  scene,  couched  in  American  phraseology.  At 
the  outset  it  deals  succinctly  with  the  economic  knots  which 
have  been  created  in  a  century  and  a  half  of  American 
economic  development.  Miss  van  Kleeck  does  not  disparage 


the  machine's  contribution  to  possible  social  security,  but 
finds  the  type  of  economy  which  has  grown  up  around  the 
machine  to  be  a  major  obstacle  to  such  security  at  the  present 
time.  The  fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  tools  of  production 
has  passed  out  of  the  workers'  hands  has  caused  output  to 
grow  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  buying  power  of  the  men 
who  created  it.  The  other  great  group  of  producers — the 
farmers — have  become  so  saddled  with  debt  and  taxes  as  to 
have  lost  not  only  their  boasted  independence,  but,  to  an 
increasing  degree,  the  land  itself. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  the  author  evaluates  the 
creative  forces  by  which  America  may  hope  to  escape  politi- 
cal and  economic  thraldom.  Primary  among;  these  is  the 
democratic  atmosphere  which,  despite  the  restrictive  influ- 
ence of  the  forces  of  possession,  is  conducive  to  unity  of 
action  between  workers,  scientists,  and  technicians.  One  of 
the  most  important  immediate  issues,  she  believes,  is  "the 
maintenance  of  representative  government  against  the  forces 
which  would  hold  production  in  check,  lower  standards  of 
living,  and  expose  that  nation  to  the  danger  .  .  .  (of)  a 
world  war."  On  the  other  hand,  she  finds  cause  for  en- 
couragement in  the  American  bent  toward  technical  efficien- 
cy as  reflected  in  scientific  management,  while  pointing  out 
that  it  cannot  be  brought  to  full  fruition  except  with  the 
cooperation  of  an  enlightened,  powerful  labor  movement. 
Such  a  movement,  if  it  is  to  have  vitality,  must  move  simul- 
taneously on  the  industrial  and  political  fronts. 

As  indicated  above,  Miss  van  Kleeck  apparently  had  a 
double  purpose  in  mind  in  writing  the  book:  (1)  an  analysis 
of  the  economic  forces  which  have  shaped  American  society, 
and  (2)  the  presentation  of  this  analysis  in  terms  that  would 
appeal  at  least  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  workers  in 
which  she  sees  genuine  grounds  for  hope.  While  she  unques- 
tionably achieves  the  first  of  these  objectives  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  second,  she  has  shown  that  realistic 
political  thinking  can  be  expressed  in  the  American  language. 
New  Yorl^  MAXWELL  S.  STEWART 

Honest— and  Wise— Justices 

NINE  HONEST  MEN,  by  David   Lawrence.   Appleton  Century.    164    pp. 
Price   $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A?  a  campaign  document,  this  book  is  a  good  enough 
statement  of  its  own  position.  As  a  study  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  workings,  it  is  misleading  and  unfortunate. 

The  facts  about  the  Supreme  Court  are  (1)  that  its  de- 
cisions on  most  important  constitutional  matters  are  and  have 
to  be  additions  to,  or  modifications  of,  the  language  of  the 
document;  and  (2)  that  under  either  the  text  or  the  decisions 
most  presently  important  questions  can  be  persuasively  de- 
cided either  way;  and  (3)  that  the  judges'  views  on  social 
policy  and  on  the  degree  to  which  the  worthing  Constitution 
needs  elasticity — not  the  compelling  power  of  precedent,  still 
less  of  the  language  of  the  text — are  what  are  turning  their 
votes  one  way  or  the  other,  in  most  current  important  cases. 
Finally,  that  on  these  vital  matters  they  are  not  one  Nine, 
but  two  groups,  and  that  it  is  of  concern  to  every  citizen 
which  group  is  to  be  strengthened. 

But  the  book  treats  the  decisions  as  either  compelled  by, 
or  as  somehow  (promptly  after  they  have  been  made)  em- 
bodied in  the  ancient  text.  It  treats  of  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  judges  just  long  enough  to  establish  their  indi- 
vidual honesty  of  opinion,  and  then  submerges  the  liberals 
in  the  majority.  It  treats  of  honesty  as  if  that  were  all  that 
the  Court  needed;  whereas  wisdom  is  equally  essential.  And 
in  discussing  individual  issues,  where  statutes  have  been 
held  unconstitutional,  the  book  argues  as  if  either  the  text 
or  the  prior  decisions  forced  the  decisions  which  were  made. 
Which  is  a  little  rough  on  an  honest  and  exceedingly  able 
minority — to  say  nothing  of  the  administration  whose  stat- 
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NOW  Ready  .  .  .  New  Edition*  of  the 
book  on  gang  life  which  Harry  Hansen  called 
"a  remarkable  document  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  a  source  book  for  years  to  come." 

THE 

GANG 

By  FREDERIC  M.  THRASHER 

Gangs  remain  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
America.  This  investigation  of  1,313  gangs  of 
all  ages  and  types  is  still  the  most  authoritative 
study  of  how  gangs  are  formed,  what  gang  life 
is  actually  like,  the  ramifications  of  gangdom, 
and  the  possible  remedies.  Harper's  Magazine 
says:  "The  book  is  rich  in  suggestion  and  com- 
ment and  deserves  attention  from  all  who  deal 
with  the  growing  boy  in  city  life."  60S  pages, 
illustrated  by  24  photographs  and  many  maps, 
diagrams  and  tables.  $4.00;  postpaid  $4.15. 

•Note:  The  body  of  this  book  remains  the  same 
as  in  the  original  edition  (which  has  been  in 
continuous  demand,  but  out  of  stock  for  several 
years).  The  new  material  consists  of  22  pages 
devoted  to  practical  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams, and  11  additional  pages  of  bibliography. 
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utes  were  involved.  What  the  book  does  is,  with  these  skew- 
ings  of  perspective,  to  canvass  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
on  recent  legislation,  labor,  and  the  like. 

The  point  to  remember,  however,  is  that  we  have  two 
honest  points  of  view  in  the  Court,  plus  a  wide  leeway  in 
dealing  with  constitutional  issues;  and  that  while  wisdom  has 
indeed  been  characteristic  of  the  Court's  long  run  history, 
it  has  not  prevailed  during  every  short  period  of  that  history. 
Read  with  these  matters  clearly  in  mind,  the  present  book 
may  even  awaken  doubts  as  to  which  portion  of  the  Court 
roots  more  soundly  in  wisdom  at  the  moment. 
Columbia  Law  School  KARL  N.  LLEWELLYN 

Patrick   Geddes 

ESQUISSE  DE  L'OEUVRE  EDUCATRICE  DE  PATRICK  GEDDES: 
SUIVIE  DE  TROIS  LISTES  BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES,  by  Philip  L.  Boardman. 
Published  "by  the  author.  203  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic 
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1  HOUGH  Patrick  Geddes  died  in  1932  after  receiving  a 
J-  belated  knighthood,  his  name  and  his  work  have  been 
steadily  gathering  influence;  perhaps  more  rapidly  since  his 
death  than  before  it.  Many  people  now  are  aware  that  he  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  thinkers  of  our  age,  and  that  his  doc- 
trine of  life,  to  which  he  gave  so  rich  and  manifold  expression 
in  his  teaching  and  his  example,  even  more  than  in  his  writing, 
perhaps  anticipates  the  tendency  of  a  whole  civilization  —  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  interests  and  preoccupations  forecast 
the  ways  of  modern  men  for  the  next  four  centuries.  For 
those  who  lack  a  clear  notion  of  what  Geddes  stood  for,  par- 
ticularly as  an  educator,  no  better  introduction  could  be 
found  than  this  little  book  of  Philip  Boardman's,  originally 
offered  as  a  doctor's  thesis  at  the  University  of  Montpellier. 
In  the  spirit  of  his  subject,  Boardman  approaches  Geddes' 
teachings  from  many  angles,  with  excursions  into  Geddes' 
own  biography;  and  he  has  performed  a  serious  service  by 
compiling  a  comprehensive  list  of  Geddes'  published  and 
unpublished  works.  While  Geddes  is  a  thinker  whose 
thought  is  difficult  to  condense  and  present  in  popular  form, 
since  it  was  based  on  such  a  wide  experience,  since  it  had 
so  many  ramifications,  and  since  he  introduced  so  many 
fresh  categories  and  revised  so  many  old  ones,  Boardman  has 
made  a  very  lucid  interpretation,  which  at  least  gives  one  a 
good  first  view  of  this  great  philosopher.  Though  now  only 
available  in  this  French  version,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
English  or  American  publisher  will  demand  a  translation 
and  amplification  of  this  work.  LEWIS  MUMFORD 

Amenia,  New  Yor^ 

Jews  in  Poland 

THE  BROTHERS  ASHKENAZI.  by  I.  J.  Singer.  Translated  from  the 
Yiddish  by  Maurice  Samuel.  Knopf.  642  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

AT  THEN  twin  sons,  Simcha  Meyer  and  Jacob  Bunim,  were 
VV  born  to  Reb  Abraham  Hirsh  Ashkenazi,  merchant  of 
Lodz,  and  head  of  the  Jewish  community,  hand  looms  were 
still  used  by  the  weavers  of  this  small  industrial  village  of 
Poland.  When  the  brothers  finally  die'd,  soon  after  the  World 
War,  the  city  of  Lodz  had  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
a  modern  industrial  center,  and,  with  the  fall  of  the  Ash- 
kenazi family,  itself  collapsed. 

One  follows,  without  much  sense  of  Mr.  Singer's  penetra- 
tion of  character,  the  story  of  these  two  brothers  —  the  elder, 
small,  shrewd,  calculating;  the  younger,  tall,  warm-hearted, 
stupid.  Simcha,  as  a  precocious  boy  with  flapping  ears, 
learned  to  recite  the  Talmud  to  his  teachers  while  winning 
kopeks  from  the  boys  behind  his  book.  When  he  grew  older, 
he  changed  his  Jewish  name  to  Max,  cut  his  earlocks,  cau- 
tiously bought  up  the  stock  of  his  father-in-law's  factory,  ex- 
ploited the  workers,  mixed  cotton  with  linen  thread,  and 
came  at  last  to  be  known  as  "King  of  Lodz."  Jacob,  (later 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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Christianized  to  Yakob),  won  by  genial  carelessness,  what 
Max  had  achieved  by  calculation.  Finally  both  are  beaten. 
Max  loses  his  factory  and  his  palace  in  the  depression;  Yakob 
is  shot  because  he  is  a  Jew.  One  is  not  seriously  moved  by 
their  calamities,  however,  for  Mr.  Singer  himself,  one  feels, 
neither  loves  nor  quite  understands  his  brothers  Ashkenazi. 
But  in  the  detailed  and  terrifying  picture  of  the  starving 
weavers,  in  the  analysis  of  the  Jewish  Communists,  Tevyeh 
and  Nissan,  betrayed  by  the  hatred  of  Jews  among  the 
workers  themselves,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  pogroms  which 
swept  down  upon  the  ghetto  of  Lodz,  Mr.  Singer — and  his 
reader  with  him — realizes  the  social  tragedy  which  in  this 
book  is  so  much  more  significant  than  any  personal  tale  of 
gain  or  loss.  Mr.  Singer  does  not  consciously  take  "society" 
for  his  hero  as  does  Jules  Romains  in  Men  of  Good  Will; 
it  is  "society,"  nevertheless,  and  not  "character,"  that  holds 
central  place  in  this  calmly  brutal  story  of  suffering  in  the 
modern  world.  CLARA  MARBURG 

Bryn  Mawr 

Jefferson's  Democracy,  and  Ours 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  TRADITION  IN  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY, 
by  Charles  Maurice  Wiltse.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  273 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

POLITICAL  theory  comprises  remarkably  few  ideas 
which  recur  in  infinite  combinations.  With  painstaking 
thoroughness  Mr.  Wiltse  arranges  the  combinations  of  ideas 
which  make  up  the  political  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  an  attempt  to  show  that  these  form  "in  some  sense 
a  fairly  complete  and  coherent  system."  The  defects  of  the 
book  are,  in  the  main,  the  fault  of  the  materials  with  which 
it  deals.  Much  greater  success  is  achieved  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Jefferson's  ideas  than  in  contrasting  them  with  those 
of  the  Virginian's  great  opponent,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Both  men  and  their  partisans  had  certain  common  interests 
which  centered  in  the  great  task  of  improving  their  own 
condition  in  the  world.  Jefferson  possessed  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  his  time,  but  Hamilton  had  a  more  prophetic  vision 
of  the  future. 

As  his  thought  matured,  Jefferson  admitted  manufactures, 
commerce  and  navigation,  along  with  agriculture,  as  the 
four  pillars  of  our  prosperity.  At  the  same  time,  he  never 
relinquished  his  belief  that  agriculture  was  the  only  endur- 
ing basis  of  republican  government.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Wiltse  undertakes  to  derive  the  principles  of  the  New  Deal 
from  the  Jeffersonian  philosophy  he  treads  upon  dangerous 
ground.  The  New  Deal  asserts  that  a  balance  must  be  estab- 
lished among  the  three  great  interests  of  the  country,  agri- 
culture, industry  and  finance.  It  then  proceeds  to  maintain 
this  balance  through  the  dictation  of  government.  Instead  of 
establishing  a  balance  among  the  vital  economic  interests  of 
the  country,  a  new  interest — that  of  the  politician — has  been 
created  in  subordination  to  which  all  other  interests  must 
exist.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  average 
man  emphasized  in  the  Jeffersonian  political  creed.  The 
philosophy  of  national  socialism  rather  than  that  of  Jeffer- 
sonian democracy  is  the  parent  of  the  New  Deal. 
Princeton  University  WILLIAM  SEAL  CARPENTER 

Clouds  over  the  Caribbean 

WARNING  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES,  by  W.   M.   Macmillan.   Faber 
&   Faber  Ltd.,   London.  213   pp.   Order  direct  of  publishers. 

/CARIBBEAN  isles  are  invariably  "picturesque."  Long 
*^-J  have  they  been  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  enthusias- 
tic travel  writers,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  colorful  "front 
drops,"  provided  by  scenery,  costume  and  customs.  But  in 
this  book  we  have  a  different  and  more  sober  approach.  A 
student  of  African  colonies  turns  to  the  British  West  Indies 
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Glueck  and  Glueck's  PREVENTING  GRIME- 

A  Symposium 

Edited  by  Sheldon  Glueck  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  Harvard  Law 
School.  Crime  preventive  experiments  already  under  way  in  this 
country,  the  principles  underlying  these  experiments,  and  the  various 
approaches  to  the  task  of  preventing  delinquency  are  all  discussed 
in  this  book.  509  pages,  $4.00. 

Young's  INTERVIEWING  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Pauline  V.  Young,  University  of  Southern  California.  A  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  interviewing  from  the  sociological  aspect  and 
a  detailed  description  of  the  newer  and  better  methods  of  inter- 
viewing, presented  as  a  practical  guide  for  the  social  worker.  In- 
cludes 24  verbatim  interviews  to  show  actual  field  procedure. 
416  pages,  $3.00. 

Terman  and  Miles'  SEX  AND  PERSONALITY 

STUDIES  IN  MASCULINITY  AND  FEMININITY 

By  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Department  of  Psychology,  Stanford  Unir 
versity,  and  Catherine  Cox  Miles,  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
Yale  University.  The  results  of  a  ten-year  investigation  of  sex  dif- 
ferences in  interests,  attitudes,  and  thought  trends.  The  book  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  based  on  experimental  data  which  show  the 
relation  of  masculinity-femininity  score  to  sex,  age,  education,  in- 
telligence, occupation,  interests,  physique,  and  tendencies  to  homo- 
sexuality. The  sex  temperaments  are  described  and  the  factors 
which  shape  them  are  given  extended  treatment.  600  pages,  $4.50. 

LaPiere  and  Farnsworth's  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Richard  T.  LaPiere,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  and  Paul 
R.  Farnsworth,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. An  elementary  textbook  giving  an  interesting  treatment 
of  the  major  problems  and  concepts  of,  and  experimental  approaches 
to,  the  field  of  social  psychology.  Based  on  the  central  thesis  that 
social  behavior  is  an  outgrowth  of  interaction  between  individuals, 
the  book  unifies  the  sociological  and  psychological  approaches  to  the 
subject.  S04  pages,  $3. SO. 
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THE  NATION  accepts  the  challenge  of  the  intelligent  min- 
ority to  disclose  the  facts  behind  the  news  and  to  interpret 
them  authoritatively  from  the  progressive  point  of  view. 

Its  correspondents,  feature  writers,  and  editors  give  you 
the  background  which  enables  you  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  headlines  of  today  and  to  be  prepared  for  those  of 
tomorrow.  Through  the  cold,  hard  eye  of  the  militant 
progressive  THE  NATION  scrutinizes  every  public  issue  and 
shows  you  why  it  is  a  stride  forward  or  a  step  backward.  ^ 

Of  course  you  may  not  agree  with  all  of  THE  NATION'S 
opinions.  But  by  clearly  yet  concisely  presenting  "the  other 
side"  of  important,  controversial  questions  on  public  affairs, 
THE  NATION  completes  the  knowledge  you  require  to  form 
sound,  impregnable  opinions  of  your  own. 

THE  NATION  has  been  published  continuously  since  1865. 
Yet  never  before  have  we  had  as  many  subscribers  as  now ! 
And  justly  so,  for  never  before  was  THE  NATION  more 
essential  than  today. 

Outstanding  Features  to  Appear  Soon 

Where  else  would  you  expect  to  find  the  courageous, 
brilliant  analyses  of  current  affairs  by  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  Heywood  Broun,  Max  Lerner  and  Paul  W.  Ward? 

Where  else  would  you  expect  to  find  a  series  of  eight 
fearless  articles,  scheduled  for  early  publication,  on  the  per- 
sonalities  who  shape  American  opinion  through  the  new 
forms  of  mass  persuasion — the  radio  commentators,  the  daily 
columnists,  the  Washington  correspondents,  the  newspaper 
publishers  and  others? 

Where  else  would  you  expect  to  find  a  group  of  highly 
informative  articles  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  Sidney  Webb, 
Henry  Shapiro,  and  Louis  Fischer? 

The  regular  price  is  I5C  a  copy,  $5  a  year.  Because  we 
think  that  once  you  read  THE  NATION  you  will  never  choose 
to  be  without  it,  we  offer  you  the  next  17  wee\s  for  only  $1 
.  .  .  less  than  6c  a  copy,  ic  a  day. 

Four  critical  months  loom  ahead.  Understand  what's 
going  on.  Mail  the  order  form  below  today.' 


THE  NATION,  20  Vesej  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  next  17  issues  of  The  Nation  for  which  I  enclose  $1.00. 

Name 

Address ....  


to  discover  what  these  oldest  tropical  possessions  of  the 
Empire  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  colonial  problems 
in  Africa.  Of  the  almost  2  million  people  in  the  islands,  the 
great  majority  are  Negroes  and  mulattoes;  in  no  place  does 
the  proportion  of  whites  exceed  7  percent. 

The  book  has  significance  beyond  the  restricted  geograph- 
ical area  on  which  it  centers.  To  Americans  particularly,  it 
may  indicate  norms  for  judging  policies  in  our  own  colonies 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  likewise  suggests 
standards  for  evaluating  the  achievements  of  the  independent 
republics  of  the  Caribbean  area.  It  sheds  light  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  economic  value  of  colonies. 

The  picture  drawn  is  none  too  flattering  to  "the  British 
genius  for  colonization."  The  large  plantation  dominates 
agriculture.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  classed  as  a  landless 
proletariat;  and  three  fourths  of  those  who  own  land  are 
limited  to  half-acre  plots.  Under-employment  is  general. 
Progress  in  sanitation  and  hygiene  "is  little  greater  than  in 
Africa."  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  artistic  handi- 
crafts and  the  Negro  talent  for  music,  so  evident  in  the 
United  States,  "has  no  West  Indian  counterpart."  In  this 
dark  picture  the  existence  of  political  freedom  stands  out 
as  the  principal  bright  spot. 

The  author  argues  that  "the  only  rational  way  of  prepar- 
ing these  colonies  to  stand  by  themselves  is  to  strengthen  the 
lower  strata  of  society."  He  places  his  faith  in  benevolent 
imperialism.  Trusteeship  must  be  exercised  to  favor  the 
weaker  classes  at  the  expense  of  dominant  minority  inter- 
ests. But  this  does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  the  large 
plantation.  Social  and  economic  advance,  it  is  alleged,  must 
be  based  on  increased  productive  efficiency  of  the  great 
estates,  as  well  as  on  a  program  for  enlarging  the  number  of 
self-supporting  small  holders.  CHARLES  A.  THOMSON 

Foreign  Policy  Association 


Veblen  at  First  Hand 

WHAT  VEBLEN  TAUGHT;  SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  THORSTEIN  VEB- 
LED,  edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Wesley  C.  Mitchell.  Viking.  503 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

I  SURMISE  that  Thorstein  Veblen  is  still  one  of  the  most 
frequently  quoted  and  least  read  of  all  American  social 
scientists.  All  students  familiar  with  the  jargon  of  the  social 
sciences  seem  to  have  "caught"  something  of  him;  he  has 
been  a  potent  part  of  our  intellectual  atmosphere  for  at  least 
a  quarter  century,  but  still  I  insist  that  people  do  not  read 
Veblen,  not  even  students  and  scholars.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  cost  approximately  twenty-five  dollars  to  own  a  li- 
brary of  his  works.  But  there  is  a  more  subtle  reason;  it  is 
the  peculiarity  of  Veblen's  affirmations  that  they  are  at  one 
and  the  same  time  difficult  to  understand  and  easy  to  talk 
about.  The  difficulty  is  inherent  in  his  style  of  composition 
and  the  definitely  quixotic  mood  which  permeates  his  writ- 
ings. The  "catchiness"  of  Veblen  derives  from  two  sources: 
he  coined  exciting  phrases  which  soon  got  themselves  incor- 
porated in  American  cultural  criticism,  and  he  remained 
consistently  pragmatic  in  all  his  reasoning,  which  is  to  say 
that  he  adhered  to  that  form  of  thought  which  is  congenial 
to  the  American  intellectual  tradition.  The  content  of  his 
thought,  on  the  other  hand,  ran  counter  to  the  favorite 
wishes  and  desires  of  our  privileged  groups.  Consequently, 
Veblen  assumed  a  dual  role:  he  pleased  the  sharp-minded 
critics  and  frightened  the  privileged. 

Out  of  such  stuff  myths  are  made.  Fortunately,  two  Amer- 
ican scholars  have  recently  performed  tasks  which  should 
save  Veblen  from  the  fate  of  mythology.  I  refer  to  Joseph 
Dorfman's  excellent  study  called  Thorstein  Veblen  and  His 
America  and  to  this  new  book.  These  two  volumes  should 
eliminate  the  ordinary  excuses  which  American  students 
and  scholars  have  used  in  the  past  for  not  "knowing" 
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Veblen.  I  cannot  see  how  a  better  selection  from  Veblen's 
writings  could  have  been  made  than  that  which  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  included  in  his  volume.  The  amazing  scope  of 
Veblen's  interests  is  here  represented  and  the  essence  of  his 
brilliance  which  set  him  apart  in  advance  of  his  time  is  en- 
tirely preserved.  In  addition,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  prefaced  his 
selection  from  Veblen's  writings  with  an  account  of  Veblen 
and  his  thought  which  is  a  model  of  brevity,  clarity,  and 
insight.  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

Authority  Can  Be  Dispersed 

POLITICS:   WHO   GETS   WHAT,   WHEN,   How,   by   Harold   D.    Lasswell. 
McGraw-Hill.   264   pp.   Price  $2.50   postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

POLITICS  is  "the  study  of  influence  and  the  influential" 
(or  elite),  viz.,  "those  who  get  the  most,"  "the  rest  are 
mass."  Four  chapters  of  Dr.  Lasswell's  book  consider  the 
methods  of  the  elite:  Symbols,  Violence,  Goods,  Practices. 
Four  more  take  up  their  results  under  the  titles  Skill,  Class, 
Personality,  Attitude.  The  conclusion  is  as  to  "the  conse- 
quences /or  the  influential." 

The  author  sees  world  politics  as  historical  and  revolu- 
tionary because  of  human  nature  as  modern  scientists  know 
it.  Symbols  are  "of  the  common  destiny"  but  we  have  no 
"cartoon  stereotype  for  the  public  as  a  recipient  of  benefits 
from  public  expenditures."  Also  the  stereotype  of  the  "Capi- 
talist" is  uncomplimentary.  Propaganda  is  used  since  "The 
individualism  of  bourgeois  society  like  the  communism  of 
a  socialized  state  must  be  inculcated  from  the  nursery  to  the 
grave."  "Violence  is  a  means  to  ends"  and  reached  its  his- 
toric maximum  in  1918.  The  basic  fact  as  to  goods  is  "that 
those  who  get  the  largest  incomes  usually  assume  that  their 
vested  interests  are  to  sustain  practices  whose  objective  re- 
sult is  to  promote  instability." 

Ascendancy  determines  practices.  "Constitutionalism  is  a 
special  attitude  toward  the  efficacy  of  written  words."  But 
collective  insecurity  makes  it  "wise  to  avoid  rigid  loyalty  to 
specific  devices."  When  necessary,  "the  ruling  elite  elicited 
loyalty,  blood,  and  taxes,  from  the  populace,  with  new  com- 
binations of  vowels  and  consonants."  "World  revolutions 
have  always  been  stopped  short  of  universality."  In  our  con- 
fused time  "the  middle-income  skill  group"  is  rising  to 
power  but  "perpetual  crisis"  favors  "the  seizure  of  power 
by  the  agitator,  and  the  retention  of  power  by  the  man  of 
ruthless  violence." 

The  study  of  politics  yields  no  gratifying  certainty  but 
does  aid  our  reappraisal  of  communal  insecurity.  The  Ameri- 
can problem  is  to  emancipate  the  middle  class  from  "psycho- 
logical dependence  upon  the  agencies  of  big;  business  and 
big  finance."  This  book  is  an  essay  in  realism. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 

The  Modern  Orient 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FAR  EAST,  by   Sobci   Mogi  and  H.  Vere 
Redman.  Lippincott.  348  pp.   Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

""THE  Far  East  is  not  an  old  but  a  new  world.  The 
J-  problems  it  faces  at  present  constitute  a  new  phase  in 
social  development  evolved  from  the  impact  of  tradition  and 
modern  rationalization."  These  are  the  first  sentences  in  the 
preface  of  this  excellent  book  which  is  written  with  objec- 
tivity by  insiders. 

After  a  geographical  and  historical  section  there  are  sec- 
tions on  Modern  Japan  and  Modern  China  and  on  the 
relations  between  them.  The  constitution  of  Japan  which 
was  given  by  the  Emperor,  instead  of  being  wrested  from 
him,  was  undermined  of  its  popular  application  by  Prince 
Ito  who  learned  from  Bismarck  the  method  of  keeping  the 
democratic  form  while  reducing  its  power.  This  makes  it 
easy  to  give  Manchukuo  at  the  same  time  a  nominal  and 
bureaucratic  government.  Japan  can  keep  a  parliament  and 
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"YES,  we're  going  to  have  another 
as  soon  as  we  can  manage." 


Here  is  a  carefully  drawn  up  Study  Outline  that  ex- 
plores the  subject  of  Birth  Control,  that  raises  provoca- 
tive questions  and  answers  them  in  definite  terms  with 
specific  case  histories. 

It  furnishes  material  for  three  fifteen  minute  talks  on 
the  social,  medical  and  religious  aspects  of  Birth  Control. 

Designed  as  a  discussion  program  for  use  by  Women's 
Clubs,  adaptable  to  any  study  group.  One  copy  of  the 
outline  serves  a  group  of  any  size.  Complete  with  five 
pamphlets  of  informative  material.  Price  25  cents. 

Write  THE  AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Slums 
and  Housing 

by  JAMES  FORD 
Appendix  by  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes 

TTNIQUE  in  that  for  the  first  time  it  puts  the 
**/  problem  of  housing  in  the  perspective  of 
history,  economics,  sociology,  and  political  science, 
this  work  deals  in  a  broad  way  with  the  origins 
of  slums  and  with  devices  for  social  control  and 
prevention  through  legislation  and  constructive 
measures.  The  first  two  sections  consider  the  his- 
tory of  housing  in  New  York  City  and  contem- 
porary conditions;  later  sections  discuss  the  means 
of  bringing  the  causative  factors  of  slums  under 
social  control,  the  prevention  of  future  slums,  the 
elimination  of  present  slums,  the  rebuilding  of 
slum  acreas,  and  the  bearing  of  federal  legislation 
and  practice  upon  local  housing  policy.  "The 
importance  of  this  book  cannot  be  minimized.  For 
all  its  bulk  it  is  easy — even  exciting — reading." 
— Architectural  Forum. 

10)6  pages. 

$10.00  a  set 


2  volumes. 
192  illustrations 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

20 'RAND ALL  HALL 
CAMBRIDGE  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARE    YOU   AWARE    WHAT    IN- 
SURGENT AMERICA  IS  DOING 
TODAY? 

What  It  Means  in  the  Present  Election? 

INSURGENT  AMERICA,  a  study  of  revolt  of  the  middle 
classes,  is  powerful,  accurate  and  penetrating.  A  veritable 
introduction  to  the  left-wing  political  movements  at  work 
in  America  today.  "This  book  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  alarmed  by  incipient  Fascism." — Wash.  Post.  "A 
refreshing  spirit  of  genuine  inquiry." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
"Superior  knowledge  of  American  psychology." — John 
Chamberlain.  Written  by  Alfred  M.  Bingham,  editor  of 
COMMON  SENSE. 

BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  CONTENTS 

Part  I.         MARX   AND   THE   PROLETARIAT. 

Can  the  working-class  accomplish  its 
"historic  mission"  oj  social  revolution  in 
America? 

Part  II.       RISE   OF   THE    MIDDLE-CLASSES. 

What  is  the  strength  oj  the  new  middle- 
classes  and  their  slake  in  capitalism? 

Part  III.     THE  FASCIST  REACTION. 

A  new  analysis  oj  European  Fascism  as  a 
form  of  middle-class  revolt. 

Part  IV.      A   PROGRAM   FOR   AMERICA. 

Hoit'  can  middle-class  revolt  be  turned  to 
more  constructive  ends  than  Fascism? 

This  book  bound  in  board  covers  will  be  given 
FREE  with  an  introductory  subscription  to 
COMMON  SENSE.  (Only  $1.50  tor  6  months  and  the  book). 
COMMON  SENSE  supplements  the  book.  It  gives  you  cur- 
rent history  of  social  and  political  importance  as  it  affects 
religion,  education,  labor,  youth:  our  general  well-being.  The 
current  issue  gives  the  result  of  replies  to  thousands  of  polit- 
ical questionnaires  sent  to  left  wing  voters  all  over  the  coun- 
try. You'll  want  to  read  it.  Fill  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 

COMMON   SENSE,   315   Fourth   Ave.,  New   York 
Enclosed  find  $1.50.     Please  send  a  copy  of  INSURGENT  AMER- 
ICA  absolutely   FREE   and    begin    my   introductory   subscription    (6 
mon.)    to   COMMON   SENSE  with   the   Left   Wing  Voting  issue. 


Name 

Address 


the  absolutism  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
amazing  concentration  of  capital,  its  mass  production,  its 
small  scale  handicraft. 

The  well  known  fact  of  limited  natural  resources  and  the 
efforts  to  make  up  for  them  by  political  action  are  clarified 
by  a  very  enlightening  historical  analysis. 

Modern  China  which  begins  in  1894,  nearly  a  generation 
after  Modern  Japan,  is  contrasted  in  its  area,  its  population 
and  inchoate  structure  to  Japan.  The  conclusion  is  that  China 
must  work  out  her  problems  alone  and  that  excludes  Japan 
as  well  as  the  western  powers.  If  left  alone  our  authors 
think  that  China  can  achieve  both  order  and  prosperity. 

Actually  Japan  is  trying  to  substitute  herself  for  other 
foreign  powers  in  her  influence  on  China  and  this  has 
created  a  dangerous  situation,  both  as  regards  China  and 
the  possible  interference  of  western  powers.  Realistically  the 
solution  is  easy,  for  Japan  needs  trade  rather  than  territory, 
but  the  danger  is  that  the  military  rulers  combining  feudal 
tradition  with  modern  capitalism  need  an  opportunity  for 
psychological  expression  and  are  difficult  to  restrain.  There 
are,  however,  forces  that  may  furnish  this  restraint. 
Bryn  Mawr  College  HERBERT  A.  MILLER 

Tonic  for  Trenders 

THE    DISCUSSION    OF    HUMAN    AFFAIRS,    by    Charles   A,    Beard. 
Macmillan.   124  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


CURRENT   PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY,  edited  by  Charles  A. 
Beard  and  Georg 
of  Survey  Graph 


,  . 

Beard  and  George  H.  E.   Smith.   Macmillan.   527  pp.   Price  $3  postpaid 
phic. 


DR.  BEARD  serves  his  fellow  men  not  only  as  a  source 
of  historical  facts  and  interpretation,  but  more  impor- 
tantly as  a  philosopher  in  a  day  when  we  have  too  many 
undigested  facts  and  a  sore  lack  of  philosophy.  The  Discus- 
sion of  Human  Affairs  is  a  brief  and  readable  treatise  for 
intellectuals  on  the  dangers  of  overgrown  intellectualism. 
Here  he  renews  his  attack  on  the  pseudo-scientific  aspects  of 
sociology,  economics,  and  history  —  their  habit  of  confusing 
fact  and  opinion  and  of  overlooking  the  personal  equation 
and  the  provincialities  of  time  and  place.  Dr.  Beard  has  a 
refreshing  disrespect  for  facts  which  anyone  can  scoop  up 
like  a  bucketful  of  sand  from  the  beach,  real  enough  but 
with  no  scarcity  value  in  the  universe  at  large.  He  presents 
a  picture  of  human  history,  as  a  continuous  interacting  net- 
work of  social  and  economic  influences,  somewhat  similar 
in  form  to  the  physical  universe,  except  that  many  of  the 
forces  in  society  are  of  the  mind  and  unpredictable.  He  is  a 
good  tonic  and  antidote  to  those  who  think  they  can  measure 
and  predict  quantitatively  the  behavior  of  a  social  order. 

The  other  book  is  a  handbook  of  recent  official  statements 
from  political  parties,  movements  such  as  those  of  Dr. 
Townsend  and  Huey  Long  and  certain  parts  of  the  New 
Deal.  It  should  be  on  the  desk  of  all  students  of  present  day 
social  trends.  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 


JOHN  JAY,  DEFENDER  OF  LIBERTY,  by  Frank  Monaghan.  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  497  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FIRST  non-family  biography  of  first  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
a  solid,  workmanlike  volume,  revealing  a  little  known  revo- 
lutionary hero,  treaty-maker  and  Federalist  who  as  per- 
functory chief  justice  nevertheless  gave  a  foretaste  of  John 
Marshall. 

NEGRO  HISTORY  IN  THIRTEEN  PLAYS,  by  Willis  Richardson  and 
May  Miller.  Associated  Publishers,  Inc.  333  pp.  Price  ?3.25  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

AN  interesting,  but  somewhat  amateurish,  collation  of  one- 
act  plays  dramatizing  heroic  episodes  of  Negro  life,  from 
Crispus  Attucks,  the  black  martyr  of  the  Boston  massacre, 
to  Christophe  and  Antonio  Maceo  in  the  Antilles  and  Mene- 
lik  in  Ethiopia. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

(Continued  from  page  623) 


on  low  wages  and  drive  a  man  to  get  the  most  work  out  of 
him  for  the  least  money.  I  have  no  kick  with  Local  574  or 
its  leaders,  but  I  shall  continue  to  fight  on  seniority  as  long 
as  I  stay  in  business." 

In  contrast  to  this  I  talked  to  another  truck  owner  whose 
point  of  view  might  be  summarized  as  follows:  "Local  574 
is  trying  to  run  my  business  for  me.  There  is  no  arguing 
with  them.  You  do  what  they  say,  that's  all,  or  get  out  of 
business."  And  another  employer  said  to  me:  "Do  you  think 
they  will  stop  with  60  cents  an  hour?  No;  they'll  push  up 
the  scale  until  all  the  transfer  firms,  and  most  other  business- 
men will  have  to  leave  the  city." 

Seeking  another  point  of  view,  I  talked  with  a  truck  driv- 
er, who  has  "worked  eight  years  for  the  same  boss"  and  be- 
fore the  union  came  along  "always  got  a  nickel  an  hour 
better  than  the  others." 

"Take  my  own  case  since  I  joined  the  union,"  he  said. 
"I  was  getting  $18  a  week.  Now  I  get  528.80.  The  work  I 
do  is  hard  work,  moving  heavy  loads  of  lumber,  but  I  like 
:t  just  the  same;  there  is  a  different  kind  of  haul  each  day. 
[  believe  a  man  getting  $5  a  day  the  way  I  do  should  give 
a  fair  day's  work  for  it." 


Eyes  on  Minnesota 


Lj'INALLY  I  went  a  second  time  to  the  furniture  manufac- 

•^   turer  who  has  been  hit  as  hard  as  anyone  by  the  new 

status  in  labor  relations.  He  had  started  a  little  factory  a  few 

miles  outside  Minneapolis,  where  he  had  found  "some  dumb 

Bohemians  who  were  more  than  glad"  to  become  skilled  up- 

lolsterers  at  a  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour.  He  was  seeking  the 

ame  "solution"  which  impelled  the  New  England  textile 

manufacturers  to  move  south  in  quest  of  cheap  labor. 

I  came  away  believing  that  basically  the  new  status  in 
employer-employe  relations  in  Minneapolis  would  last.  Just 
as  I  prepare  these  lines  for  the  press  comes  fresh  strike  news 
rom  Minneapolis.  The  truck  drivers  are  striking  against 
he  wholesale  grocers  of  the  city  not  over  wages  but  in  a 
lemand  for  union  recognition.  Certain  of  the  flour  mills  and 
grain  elevators  are  tied  up  by  a  strike  of  the  cereal  workers 
union  for  higher  wages  and  recognition  of  the  union.  Some 
f  my  Minneapolis  readers  may  well  argue  that  it  is  "not  all 
ver"  on  the  labor  front,  by  any  means,  and  that  the  whole 
ituation  is  being  opened  afresh.  Possibly  by  the  time  this 
rticle  appears  in  print  some  new  factor  will  enter  the  situa- 
on  which  will  alter  materially  the  status  of  the  labor  rela- 
ions  I  have  described.  But  I  do  not  think  so. 

An  entirely  distorted  view  of  collective  bargaining  and  of 
mployer-employe  relations  over  the  past  two  years  in  Min- 
eapolis  will  be  given  the  reader  if  he  associates  them  solely 
with  the  strikes  of  1934  and  the  others  I  have  mentioned, 
'he  vast  majority  of  employers  in  Minneapolis,  including 
he  great  majority  of  those  who  have  entered  into  contractual 
elalions  with  labor  unions,  have  not  suffered  an  interruption 
f  their  operations  through  strikes.  Many  of  the  employers 
rith  whom  I  talked  in  various  industries  emphasized  to  me 
he  advantages  they  felt  flowed  from  the  newly  stabilized 
relations  with  organized  labor,  as  frankly  as  they  did  the 
detriment  and  loss  to  the  city  of  its  many  strikes.  They 
stressed  particularly  the  equalization  of  wages  throughout  a 
whole  industry  which  eliminates  at  least  one  factor  in  un- 
fair competition. 

The  truck  drivers'  union  has  established  a  shop  steward 
system  for  the  routine  handling  of  grievances.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  their  "grievance  file"  for  a  year  to 
discover  how  much  friction  the  union  machinery  normally 
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"The  economic  history  of  Minnesota  serves 
amazingly  as  both  magnifying  glass  and 
X-ray." — Charles  R.  Walker,  SURVEY  GRAPHIC, 
October,  1936. 
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Balancing  the  Economic  Controls 

By  STEVENSON  and  VAILE $1.50 

Men,  Women,  and  Jobs:   Experiments  in 

Human  Engineering 

By  PATERSON,  DARLEY,  and  others $2.00 

These  two  books  together  constitute  the  final  report  of  a 
five-year  study  made  by  the  Employment  Stabilization 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  They  deal  re- 
spectively with  the  economic  and  human  aspects  of  the 
unemployment  problem. 

Land  Use  in  Northern  Minnesota 

By  JESNES9  and  NOWELL $2.50 

"This  brilliant  report  is  a  model  for  similar  studies  which 

must  be  made  for  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  if  we 

are    to    deal    intelligently    with    our    natural    resources." 

— Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics. 

Send  for  a  complete  annotated  list  of  the  more  than  50 
technical  bulletins  on  Minnesota  problems  published  by 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  PRESS,   Minneapolis 


Just  Published 

THE  RANK  AND  FILE 

MOVEMENT  IN 

SOCIAL  WORK 

1931-1936 

by  JACOB  FISHER 

The  first  authentic  history  of  the  Rank  and  File  Move- 
ment. The  contents  include:  The  First  Discussion  Clubs, 
Beginnings  of  Protective  Organizations,  The  Emergence 
of  Practioner  Groups,  Establishment  of  a  Mass  Base, 
National  Aspects,  The  Rank  and  File  Movement  and  the 
Profession  of  Social  Work,  etc.  48  pages,  20c. 

"the  movement  .  .  .  appears  at  an  intersection  of 
social  forces  that  may  determine  a  realignment 
of  social  work,  and  a  possible  redefinition  of  the 
objectives  of  social  work  and  of  Its  relation  to  the 
economic,  political  and  social  currents  of  today." 
—  from  the  Foreword  by  PORTER  R.  LEE. 

Order  from  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  Book  Department 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
122  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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LET  A  NATION-WIDE  CONSUMER 
ORGANIZATION  ADVISE  YOU 


ELECTRIC  SHAVERS  .  .  . 

How  do  they  compare  with  ordinary  safety  razors  in  the  time  con- 
sumed in  shaving,  in  the  closeness  of  the  shave  and  in  other  important 
factors?  For  the  answers  read  the  report  on  electric  razors  in  the  current 
(October)  issue  of  Consumers  Union  Reports,  monthly  publication  of  Con- 
sumers Union  of  United  States.  Of  three  nationally-advertised  makes 
including  Schick  and  Packard,  one  is  rated  as  a  "Best  Buy" — the  others 
as  "Not  Acceptable." 

MEN'S  SHIRTS  .  .  . 

Will  unadvertised  shirts  selling  at  less  than  $1  wear  as  well  as  widely- 
advertised  $2  brands?  How  do  they  compare  on  such  points  as  shrinkage 
and  color-fastness?  These  and  similar  questions  are  answered  in  a  report 
on  men's  shirts  based  on  wear,  laundry  and  other  tests.  In  terms  of 
brand  names,  ten  brands  of  shirts  are  rated  as  "Best  Buys,"  "Also  Accept- 
able," and  "Not  Acceptable."  Also  included  in  the  report  are  ratings 
of  nine  brands  of  work  shirts.  Some  of  the  brands  rated  are  Arrow, 
Van  Heusen,  CD,  Montgomery  Ward,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Sweet-Orr. 

HOW  TO  BUY  AND  USE  FUEL  .  .  . 

"Stick  to  stove  coal  and  avoid  trouble  .  .  .  buy  No.  2  oil — No.  4  is  too 
heavy  for  your  type  of  burner,"  say  many  fuel  dealers.  What  do  heating 
engineers  say?  How  To  Buy  Fuel  in  this  issue  will  tell  you  how  to  buy 
anthracite  or  bituminous  coal,  coke,  or  fuel  oil — will  show  you  how,  by 
careful  selection  of  coal  and  by  skillful  firing,  you  may  be  able  to  cut 
your  fuel  bill  20%  to  25%.  This  issue  also  rates  leading  brands  of 
toothpastes  and  powders,  gins,  brandies  and  cordials,  canned  peas  and 
apricots,  and  other  products. 

CONSUMERS  UNION  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Consumers  Union  Reports  Is  published  monthly  by  Consumers  Union  of  United 
States — rapidly  growing,  non-profit,  membership  organization  of  consumers  headed 
by  Professor  Colston  E.  Warne,  of  Amherst,  Arthur  Kallet,  co-author  of  100,000,000 
Guinea  Pigs,  and  other  leaders  in  consumer  and  labor  movements.  These  Reports — 
with  ratings,  in  terms  of  brand  names,  of  competing  brands  of  products  and  other  in- 
formation enabling  you  to  save  money  and  to  buy  intelligently — PLUS  A  YEARLY 
BUYING  GUIDE,  to  be  published  late  In  the 
year,  are  available  at  the  low  fees  of  $3  and  $1  a 
year.  The  coupon  below  will  orlng  you  the  cur- 
rent issue  at  once.  If  you  wish  your  membership 
to  begin  with  a  previous  Issue,  please  note  the 
month  on  the  coupon.  Leading  reports  In  past 
issues  (complete  editions)  were:  toilet  soaps 
(May):  automobiles  (June);  mechanical  refrt- 
Kerators  (July'*;  oil  burners,  stokers,  gas  fur- 
naces and  hosiery  (August):  shoes,  tires  and 
whiskies  (September).  (Note — the  limited  $1 
edition  reports  mainly  on  low-priced,  essential 
commodities  but  does  not  cover  such  products 
as  automobiles,  refrigerators,  etc.  The  $3  edi- 
tion covers  both  types  of  product?.) 
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STATES,  INC. 


To:  CONSUMERS  UNION  of  U.  S.,  Inc. 
22  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  In  Consumers  Union.     I  enclose: 

n  *3  for  one  year's  membership,  $2.50  of  which  Is  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  complete  edition  of  Consumers  Union  Reports.  Subscriptions 
without  membership  are  $3.50. 

D  $1  for  one  year's  membership,  $.50  of  which  Is  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  limited  edition  or  Consumers  Union  Reports  (Note — the  electric 
razor  report  is  not  in  this  edition.) 

Q  I  also  enclose ($2  to  $25)  as  a  contribution  toward  a  per- 
manent consumers'  laboratory. 

I  agree  to  keep  confidential  all  material  sent  to  me  which  Is  so  designated. 

Signature 

Address 

City  and  State 
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and  peacefully  drains  out  of  the  city's  industrial  organising 
No,  I  do  not  think  present  strike  difficulties  will  upset 
basically  the  new  status  of  labor  relations  consolidated  in  the 
two  years  since  1934. 

The  solution  of  some  of  the  other  problems  I  have  men- 
tioned is  another  matter.  Many  of  them  are  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  single  city  to  solve  by  itself,  but  are  bound 
up  with  problems  of  national  economy  and  some  of  them 
with  the  unpredictable  economic  future  of  the  modern 
world.  As  to  Minneapolis  itself  it  is  still  a  young  city  remark- 
ably close,  in  years  as  well  as  feeling,  to  its  pioneer  past. 
And  by  way  of  seeking  a  solution  to  its  social  problems  it  is 
pioneering  once  more  in  a  new  field.  Friends  of  the  city, 
acquainted  with  its  vitality  and  its  record  believe  that  it  will 
go  right  on  "making  American  history"  in  the  Northwest. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  Mr.  Walker's  first  article,  published  last  month, 
the  editors  of  Survey  Graphic  were  responsible  for  several  errors  includ- 
ing the  omission  of  corrections  which  Mr.  Walker  made  on  his  copy  of 
the  proof.  The  credit  line  under  the  charts  and  pictures  should  have  been 
amplified  to  note  that,  as  the  report  of  a  state  committee  headed  by 
President  Lotus  D.  Coffman  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  volume 
was  published  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press  (1934).  That  vol- 
ume is  now  out  of  print,  but  in  1935  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press 
published  A  Program  For  Land  Use  in  Northern  Minnesota:  A  Type 
Study  in  Utilization  by  Reynolds  I.  Nowell  and  Oscar  B.  Jesness,  adding 
to  the  same  background  material.  It  is  now  in  print.  Likewise  the  refer- 
ence to  The  Employment  Stabilization  Research  Institute  was  inadequate 
due  to  an  editorial  slip.  It  also  should  have  been  credited  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Press,  which  is  in  Minneapolis,  not  St.  Paul. 

We  also  apologize  for  inadvertently  editing  a  line  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  Farmers'  Union  Central  Exchange  and  the  Midland  Cooperatives 
are  producers-marketing  cooperatives,  rather  than  consumers'  cooperatives; 
and  for  misspelling  the  name  Townley. 


BACK  OF  YOUR  LIGHT  BULB 
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kitchen.  Almost  without  knowing  it,  we  take  our  cue  from 
the  factory.  Electricity  is  divisible;  therefore  it  touches  mil- 
lions of  lives  more  urgently  than  any  other  source  of  power 
ever  has.  The  mammoth  machines  of  industry  and  the  tini- 
est household  gadgets  are  brothers  under  the  skin.  So,  if 
the  household  consumer  takes  his  cue  from  industry  in  the 
matter  of  his  'machines,  he  is  scarcely  to  be  censured  for 
taking  the  same  cue  in  the  matter  of  rates. 

Many  representatives  of  the  power  industry  were,  I  am 
certain,  a  little  hurt  when  at  the  conference  they  found  peo- 
ple looking  their  horsepower  in  the  mouth.  But  they  were 
a  rather  topheavy  delegation.  Only  the  higher-ups  attended 
in  any  considerable  number.  This  was  flattering,  but  not  too 
satisfactory.  For  these  same  top  men  have  since  the  inception 
of  the  industry  held  their  subordinates  strictly  to  their  tech- 
nical knitting  and  kept  the  control  of  policy,  economics  and 
public  relations  in  their  own  hands.  Naturally,  the  fellows 
down  the  line,  even  if  they  are  interested  in  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference,  seldom  speak  off  the  record.  Anyone 
who  did  would  feel  that  he  was  a  marked  man.  Most  engi- 
neering schools  accentuate  this  situation,  I  am  told,  by  an 
almost  complete  failure  to  stress  such  subjects  as  economics 
and  sociology. 

Our  private  utilities  have  not  increased  production  and 
lowered  prices  except  under  direct  or  indirect  pressure.  They 
have  often  balked  at  sitting  down  with  government — city, 
state  or  national — to  discuss  long  range  possibilities  of  genu- 
ine cooperation  in  the  public  interest.  As  a  result,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  government  has  granted  them  a  mo- 
nopoly as  a  public  trust,  many  of  them  believe  government 
is  unduly  persecuting  them. 

It  became  clear,  during  a  week  of  discussion  in  Washing- 
ton, that  if  the  utilities  do  not  cooperate  to  the  limit  in  speed- 
ing the  genuine  electrification  of  all  America — city  and 
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rural — government  will  be  forced  by  public  opinion  to  as- 
sume a  major  share  of  the  job.  No  matter  what  the  future 
political  administration  of  government  in  the  cities,  in  the 
states  and  in  the  nation,  the  people  demand  progress.  But 
public  opinion,  I  am  certain,  does  not  favor  lopsided  prog- 
ress handed  down  in  arbitrary  fashion  either  from  industry 
or  from  government  alone.  The  comfortable  bureaucracy 
within  a  utility  whose  income  is  more  or  less  guaranteed  by 
a  franchise  needs  prodding  quite  as  much  as  government. 
We  shall  have  to  keep  eternally  after  both  the  utilities  and 
government  if  we  want  to  make  sure  of  the  delivery  to  us, 
in  our  homes  and  shops,  of  cheap  and  abundant  power  that, 
almost  as  potently  as  truth  itself,  makes  men  free. 


THE  FRANCE  OF  LEON  BLUM 

(Continued  from  page  615) 


France  would  follow.  But  France  would  not  act  alone. 
Therefore  the  shameful  betrayal  of  the  beaten  Ethiopians  at 
Geneva  in  July  and  September.  Therefore  the  incredible 
abandonment  of  the  Spanish  loyalists  to  their  fate.  It  was 
not  an  easy  decision.  A  fascist  Spain  will  cut  the  connections 
between  France  and  its  North  African  supplies  of  men.  At 
the  Cabinet  meeting  on  August  8,  two  members  stood  out 
for  real  assistance  to  the  legal  Spanish  government  whatever 
the  European  consequences.  But  the  majority  decided  other- 
wise. Britain  was  against  assistance.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Blum  Cabinet  under  no  circumstances  to  risk  a  war,  any- 
where, for  any  reason,  without  the  full  support  of  Great 
Britain.  No  wonder  that  Europe  still  has  doubts  of  French 
determination  or  that  Soviet  Russia  sighs  for  a  return  of  the 
(relatively)  truculent  Edouard  Herriot  and  his  socialist 
radicals.  For  the  bolsheviks,  like  the  Belgian  Premier  Paul 
van  Zeeland,  are  convinced  that  only  the  resolve  by  the 
pacific  nations  to  call  the  dictators'  bluff  can  save  European 
peace,  and  that  every  concession  but  increases  the  danger  of 
war.  Perhaps  Leon  Blum  has  come  to  believe  this.  But 
nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  until  the  French  people  concur — 
or  unless  Britain  moves.  And  for  the  moment  Britain  will 
not  move. 

VII 

"\T7HAT  does  the  French  opposition  think  of  all  this 
V  V  democracy  and  reform  and  pro-labor  legislation?  Is 
the  most  capitalist  country  in  the  world  going  to  bow  to  a 
socialist  Jew  without  a  fight?  Will  the  communists  remain 
quiet?  What  of  the  riots  the  newspapers  are  so  full  of? 
Isn't  France  in  danger  of  a  civil  war,  the  more  dangerous 
because  the  French  are  essentially  a  brave  people  and  neither 
side  is  likely  to  lie  down  without  a  struggle? 

Obviously  the  opposition  is  large,  is  growing.  Conserva- 
tives, royalists,  national  peasants,  fascists  camouflaged  as  the 
French  Social  Party  (of  La  Rocque)  or  the  French  People's 
Party  (of  the  former  communist,  Jacques  Doriot,  Pierre 
Laval  and  Andre  Tardieu)  are  attempting  to  repeat  the 
exploit  of  February  6,  1934.  The  communists  may  conceiv- 
ably provoke  trouble  though  I  doubt  it,  for  Moscow's  inter- 
est lies  all  the  other  way.  There  is  some  danger  of  a  civil 
war  in  France,  just  as  the  danger  of  a  European  war  waxes 
from  day  to  day  with  the  insolence  of  the  dictators.  What 
may  happen  belongs  to  the  future. 

Meanwhile  Leon  Blum,  the  statesman  "with  the  voice  of 
a  girl,"  goes  his  appointed  way  with  a  determination  and 
courage  that  even  his  adversaries  must  admire  while  hating. 
Maybe  a  new  wind  is  already  blowing  in  France.  For  as  a 
conservative  nationalist  told  me:  "I  abhor  all  that  Blum  is 
doing,  but  if  he  can  succeed  in  rousing  France  to  action 
and  renewed  courage  I  am  with  him.  After  all  every  French 
redressement  in  the  past  has  begun  on  the  extreme  Left." 
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THERE'S  A  "BABY  BOOM" 
IN  TENEMENT  ALLEY 


The  Russos.  The  Dubinskis.  The  Caputtos.  The 
Zappados.  All  of  them  have  new  babies. 

Now  there'll  be  huger  washes — more  work  to 
do — and  less  time  for  the  mothers  of  Tenement 
Alley  to  get  it  done. 

These  aren't  easy  problems  to  solve.  But  extra 
help  with  the  washing  and  cleaning  would  cer- 
tainly make  things  a  bit  easier  and  encourage 
better  living  conditions. 

And  extra  help  is  what  Fels-Naptha  Soap  brings. 
Its  richer,  golden  soap  and  lots  of  naptha  get  rid 
of  dirt  quickly — even  in  cool  tvater!  It's  well  worth 
suggesting. 

For  a  sample  bar,  write  Fels  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  mentioning  Survey  Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN   BAR  WITH   THE  CLEAN   NAPTHA  ODOR 


Birth  Control 

SEND  ONLY  lOc 

For  valuable  book,  "The  Safe  Period:  The  Natural  Method 
of  Birth  Control,"  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Robinson,  world-famou* 
authority.  Gives  facts  and  definite  information  in  clear  sim- 
ple language.  Order  at  once  while  supply  lasts  at  only  lOc. 


EUGENICS   PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  R37,  317  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


Educational 
Film  Catalog- 


•  The  purpose  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  FILM 
CATALOG  is  to  aid  schools,  clubs,  churches  and 
various  institutions  in  locating  and  selecting 
the  latest  and  best  films  to  use  with  all  courses 
of  study  and  for  program  planning. 

The  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  CATALOG  provides  the 
same  expert  service  in  the  selection  of  educa- 
tional films  as  the  Motion  Picture  Review  Di- 
gest provides  in  the  choice  of  entertainment 
films  and  information  about  entertainment 
films. 

Detailed  information  about 
both  publications  and  prices 
quoted  gladly  upon  request. 
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H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY— _ 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad' 
vertisements  five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions..  Address  Advertising  Department. 
TEL.,  ALGONQUIN  4-74M  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  "'NEW'TOM  cJ?f KT 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COLLEGE  WOMAN,  teaching  experience,  wants 
position  in  Children's  Institution.  Typist 
and  Secretarial  work.  Reply,  Pauline  Ring- 
er, 5300  Little  Falls  Road,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

WANTED — By  mature  Southern  woman  of  wide 
interests,  mutually  happy  arrangements  as 
companion — Florida  or  West  Indies.  Avail- 
able November  first.  Asks  maintenance  and 
travel  expenses,  no  salary.  7380  Survey. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMIST  with  M.A.  degree  and 
several  years  experience,  free  to  accept 
position  any  part  of  the  country.  7384  Sur- 
vey. 


EXECUTIVE,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  college 
graduate  with  special  training  and  experi- 
ence desires  position  as  instructor  or  super- 
visor.  738S  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER  AND  SUPERVISOR,  experi- 
enced in  settlement  or  institution.  Recrea- 
tional, craft  and  club  activities.  7388  Survey. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  INSTRUCTOR.  Experi- 
enced  teacher  in  metal,  wood,  leather,  clay 
modelling  and  other  crafts.  Own  equipment. 
7389  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER— Twelve  years'  experience 
with  Y.M:C.A.  and  settlements.  Now  em- 
ployed. Good  record.  7390  Survey. 


DIRECTOR  —  SETTLEMENT  OR  INSTITU- 
TION— Man  and  wife  with  ten  years  of 
successful  organization  experience.  7391 
Survey. 


Young  man,  29,  Wisconsin  graduate  A.B.,  writ- 
ing, research,  experience  and  training  in 
social  work.  Fluent  French.  7383  Survey. 


BOYS  WORKER:  Thoroughly  experienced,  suc- 
cessful in  settlement  field,  desires  change. 
Excellent  credentials  as  to  record  and  ability. 
7379  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE — 8  years  diversified  experience 
social  work,  community  organizer  and  wel 
fare  administrator.  Special  training,  experi- 
ence writing  and  speaking.  6  years  business 
executive.  Graduate  Columbia  ('19)  ;  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  ('36).  Mem- 
ber AASW.  7381  Survey. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Some  person  in  each  state  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  test  suit  to  determine  the 
rights  of  children  in  the  schools  of  his  own 
state.  Address,  Casper  L.  Redfield,  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago. 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streeti 
New  York 


Make  That 
OUjriatmaH  (gift 

A  REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 

A  Price  to  Suit  Every  Purse 
Let  us  tell  you  about  them 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALgonquin  4-7490 

Special  discounts  to  social  workers 

and  teachers 


HOLMES   EXECUTIVE   PERSONNEL 

1  Bait  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  Agency  Telephone:   MUrray  Hill  2-7575 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Dirtctar 

Specializing  in  Social  Welfare  placements.  — •  Executives,  social 
case  workers,  community  organizers,  group  workers,  registered 
nurses,  dietitians,  teachers,  secretaries  and  stenographers. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  ag«ncy 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nunlnc. 
National,  Non-profit  making. 

\f1/l    I  C   . 

i~l>     \fo<xJ itnoJr  C/i^u 


(A««ey) 
122   East  22nd  Street,   7th  floor.  New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Strvic*  Agency 

11  But  44th  Street  NEW  TORE 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specialising 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  poiltiou. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates:   75c  per   line  for   4   Insertion! 


The  American  Journal  of  Nnrainf  showi  th«  part 
which  professional  nurses  takt  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  In  your  library.  JS.OO 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR   PORATED 


5  3  PARK  PLACE-  NEW   VORK 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY   THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
MARCH    3,    1933,   of    SURVEY    GRAPHIC,   published   monthly    at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1936. 
State  of  New  York,        I 
County  of  New  York,  (    "• 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Paul  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the   names   and  addresses  of  the  publisher,   editor,   managing 
editor,  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East   19   Street,    New   York,    N.   Y.;   Editor,   Paul   Kellogg,    112   East    19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Managing  Editor,  Victor  Weybright,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Business  Manager,  None. 

2.  That    the    owner    is:    (If   owned    by    a    corporation,    its    name    and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses   of    stockholders,    owning  or    holding   one    per    cent  or    more   of 
total  amount  of  stock.     If  not  owned  by  a   corporation,  the   names   and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)     Survey  Associate!, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-commercial  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  over  1,700  members.     It 


has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  President,  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  110  Washington 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Vice-presidents,  Julian  W.  Mack,  2302  U.  S. 
Court  House,  Foley  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Palmer  Gavit,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Secretary,  Ann  Reed  Brenner,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding   1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,   mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security   holders,  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears    upon    the    books    of    the    company    as    trustee   or    in    any   other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee    is   acting,    is    given;    also   that  the   said    two    paragraphs    contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;   and  this 
affiant    has    no  reason   to   believe   that   any   other   person,    association,   or 
corporation   has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Signed]     PAUL  KELLOGG,  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  of  September,  1936. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN. 

Commissioner  of  Deeds,   City  of  New  York, 

New  York  Register's  No.    17118. 
Commission  Expires  April   14,    1939. 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  In 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.5.  and  M.S. 
Address : 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Sommerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
A   Profession  for  the  College   Woman 

The  thirty-two  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  »nd 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method*  leads  to  the 
degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a 
college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission. 

For  catalogue  and  information  addrtss: 

The   Dean,   YALE    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


TAKING  A  TRIP? 

Write    Survey    Graphic    Travel    Department    for 

suggestions.    We  need  to  know  but  three  things — 

WHERE— WHEN  AND  HOW  MUCH 

Travel  Department — Survey  Graphic 


SUBSCRIBE    HERE 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   East   19th   St.,   New   York 


Name 


Address  ..11-1-36 


The 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 

OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

AFFILIATED  WITH 
THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  1937-1938  Session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Work  begins  on 
September  28,  1937.  Applications  for 
tuition  scholarships  should  be  filed  by 
April  15,  1937.  Other  applications 
should  be  filed  not  later  than  May  30, 
1937.  A  catalog  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


Room  902,  311   SOUTH  JUNIPER  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,    PENNSYLVANIA 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1937 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  December,   1936 

A  Descriptive  Study  of  Family  Case  Work 

in  1935-36 Pearl  H.  Berman 

Abstracts  of  Theses:   Smith   College  School 
for  Social  Work,  1936. 

Annual  subscription,  $2.00  Single  copy,  75  cents 


College  Hall  8      Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

— 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— IS    West    16th   Street,   New    York.     A 

national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FpUNDATlON— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments :  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  it* 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Drop  a  Line 

to  the 

HELP  WANTED  COLUMNS 

of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

MIDMONTHLY 

when  in  need  of  worker* 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  60  West 
BOth  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Edith  Abbott,  President,  Chicago  ; 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Confernce  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  23-29,  1937.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  i« 
the  Survey** 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not— 
why  notP 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPERA- 
TION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women's 
home  missions  boards   of  the  United   States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  cooperatively. 
President,   Mrs.    Millard   L.   Robinson 
Executive  Secretary,   Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 
Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 221  West  57th  Street,  9th  floor,  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President; 
Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex. 
Com. ;  Mrs.  Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Di- 
rector. Organization  of  Jewish  women  initi- 
ating and  developing  programs  and  activities 
in  service  for  foreign  born,  peace,  social 
legislation,  adult  Jewish  education,  and  so- 
cial welfare.  Conducts  bureau  of  interna- 
tional service.  Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for 
local  affiliated  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  122  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 

Graphic:  30c    per     (actual) 
(12  insertions  a  year) 


line 


Graphic  and  )      28c  per    (actual) 
Midmonthly  \  line 

(24  insertions  a  year) 


OTHER  PEOPLE'S  INSURANCE 

(Continued  from  page  602) 


Industrial 

$83.202 

none 


Here  is  a  two-year  comparison  on  a  $250  straight  life 
policy  at  age  25,  based  on  1935  dividends  and  premiums: 

SBI  Industrial 


Net  payment 
Guaranteed  cash  value 

Net  cost 


$6.78 
3.63 


$14.66 


$3.15  $14.66 

The  contrast  in  the  case  of  a  fifteen-year-endowment  pol- 
icy for  $480,  taken  out  at  the  age  of  25  in  1935  is  even  more 
striking.  This  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  forms  of  insur- 
ance, not  recommended  by  the  savings  banks. 
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SBI 

Net  payment  during  2  years  $54.77* 

Guaranteed  cash  surrender  value 

at  end  of  2  years 47.43 

Net  cost $  7.34  $83.20 

Premium  minus  dividend. 
2No  dividend. 

The  industrial  relations  manager  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  in  a  recent  statement,  told  of  a  workman,  a 
member  of  the  factory  credit  union  who  applied  for  a  loan 
of  $200.  The  man  stated  that  he  had  been  carrying  a  good 
deal  of  insurance,  but  when  he  applied  for  a  loan  on  his 
policies  he  found  they  had  no  loan  or  cash  value: 

"We  then  asked  him  how  much  insurance  he  had.  He 
answered  that  he  didn't  know,  but  plenty.  He  was  how- 


rver  sure  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  paying  $4.65  a  week 
to  the  collector.  .  .  .  We  found  that  he  had  twenty  policies 
all  of  which  had  been  lapsed  with  no  cash  value.  The  total 
amount  which  he  had  paid  in  premiums  was  $1139.05.  .  .  . 
The  analysis  of  these  policies  showed  that  if  this  man  had 
:iad  savings  bank  life  insurance  he  would  have  had  a  loan 
or  cash  value  of  something  over  $900,  and  an  insurance 
value  of  $11,500,  against  an  insurance  value  of  only  $3918 
under  the  industrial  policies.  The  glaring  injustice  of  the 
case  .  .  .  resulted  in  the  application  on  the  part  of  the  credit 
union  to  become  an  agency  for  savings  bank  life  insurance." 
The  instance  dramatizes  the  reason  why  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts,  the  largest  manufacturers'  or- 
ganization in  the  state,  has  had  for  several  years  a  permanent 
:ommittee  on  savings  bank  insurance  with  a  full  time  secre- 
tary. The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  bring  savings  bank 
insurance  to  the  attention  of  employers.  Studies  made  by  the 
committee  indicate  that  about  10  percent  of  the  payroll  is 
now  being  paid  out  by  wage  earners  in  industrial  insurance 
jremiums,  and  that  about  half  of  this  amount,  (5  to  6  per- 
cent of  the  payroll)  would  be  saved  through  savings  bank 
ife  insurance.  The  total  saving,  according  to  Associated  In- 
dustries, would  be  upwards  of  $25  million  a  year._At  the 
request  of  an  employer,  the  Department  of  Savings  Bank 
'nsurance  sends  one  of  its  three  salaried  instructors  to  the 
plant  to  explain  savings  bank  insurance,  and  to  answer 
insurance  questions.  If  the  employe  requests  it,  premiums 
on  any  savings  bank  insurance  he  takes  out  may  be  paid  by 
jayroll  deductions,  forwarded  by  the  employer  to  the  issuing 
bank,  or  to  the  local  agency  bank. 

THERE  seem  to  be  two  main  reasons  for  the  gradual 
growth  of  savings  bank  insurance.  The  first  is  a  matter 
of  psychology.  The  consumer's  experience  has  "conditioned" 
lim  to  resisting  an  agent  rather  than  to  investigating  a  prod- 
uct for  himself.  Many  Massachusetts  people  have  gradually 
come  to  feel  that  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  be  "sold"  insur- 
ance than  to  be  "sold"  eggs  or  shoes  or  gasoline — you  go  to 
r.he  dealer  and  buy  them  when  you  need  them.  But  this 
means  a  change  in  attitude — never  a  rapid  process.  The  sec- 
ond reason  is  the  antagonism  of  the  insurance  companies 
whose  personnel  reaches  into  every  community.  The  twelve 
thousand  insurance  agents  in  Massachusetts  compete  in  writ- 
.ng  business  but  they  unite  in  opposing  savings  bank  insur- 
ance. The  half  dozen  legislative  attempts  to  hamstring  the 
:>cheme  have  been  defeated  without  much  difficulty.  Far 
more  insidious  are  the  indirect  attacks  on  savings  bank  in- 
surance. Thus  I  was  told  in  Boston  of  one  Massachusetts 
bank  official  who  stated  recently,  "I'd  like  to  come  in,  but 
you  know  two  of  the  insurance  companies  rent  our  second 
:3oor  offices.  They  made  me  promise  not  to."  In  another  city, 
:\  life  insurance  company  withdrew  its  deposit  from  a  com- 
mercial bank  because  one  of  its  officers  joined  the  League; 
n  a  third,  the  threat  was  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  on  a 
business  block  in  which  two  of  the  savings  bank  directors 
were  interested,  if  the  bank  persisted  in  its  plan  to  become 
an  agency  for  savings  bank  insurance.  You  hear  of  instances 
#here  an  insurance  company  official  has  succeeded  because 
of  his  position  as  a  savings  bank  trustee  in  keeping  a  bank 
:rom  establishing  a  savings-insurance  department.  A  mem- 
>er  of  Associated  Industries  visiting  in  a  little  Massachusetts 
own,  tells  of  bringing  up  with  a  public  spirited  employer 
he  possibility  of  savings  bank  insurance.  The  visitor  was  told 
that  the  local  nursing  service  had  been  receiving  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year  from  a  national  industrial  insurance 
company:  "We'd  lose  it,  if  the  bank  went  in  for  that — we 
can't  afford  it."  Every  attempt  to  adopt  the  Massachusetts 
plan  in  other  states  has  so  far  failed. 
The  chief  arguments  of  the  companies  seem  to  be,  that 
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OTHER  PEOPLE'S  INSURANCE 

(Continued  from  page  639) 


insur- 


savings  bank  insurance  is  "unfair,"  that  it  is  "subsidized," 
that  it  is  "interfering  with  business,"  that  it  "does  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,"  that  it  "weakens 
public  confidence  in  insurance."  It  is  true  that  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Division  of  Savings  Bank  Insurance  in 
the  State  House  are  paid  out  of  an  annual  legislative  appro- 
priation ranging  since  1907  from  $8000  to  $50,000  a  year. 
But  since  1927,  by  an  amendment  for  which  the  trustees 
themselves  petitioned,  savings  bank  insurance  has  returned 
to  the  state  an  increasing  share  of  each  year's  appropriation. 
Since  1934  the  entire  amount  of  the  appropriation  has  been 
returned  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Also,  the  division, 
like  other  state  bureaus  has  been  housed  in  the  State  House. 
Office  rent  for  comparable  space  and  location  would  cost 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  the  companies,  the  cost 
of  advertising  and  promotion  must  be  borne  by  the  policy- 
holders.  In  savings-insurance,  this  has  so  far  been  met  in  part 
by  philanthropists,  interested  in  the  savings  bank  insurance 
idea,  who  contribute  to  the  League  for  Savings  Bank  In- 
surance. The  total  thus  given,  Mr.  Berman  figures  after 
examining  the  books  of  the  league,  has  never  amounted  to 
as  much  as  one  percent  of  the  premium  income  for  the  year.* 

As  to  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  the 
insurance  companies  hold  that  savings  bank  insurance  does 
not  confine  itself  to  offering  the  wage  earner  a  substitute  for 
industrial  insurance.  They  point  out  that  well-to-do  and 
professional  people  participate,  that  the  average  policy  is  a 
little  over  $900,  while  the  average  industrial  policy  is  less 
than  $300.  Friends  of  savings  bank  insurance  point  out  that 
under  the  statute  any  citizen  of  Massachusetts  is  eligible  for 
savings  bank  insurance,  if  he  can  pass  the  medical  examina- 
tion, the  only  limit  being  on  the  amount  of  insurance  any- 
one bank  may  write  on  any  one  life  ($1000).  Thus  the  limit 
is  now  $23,000  if  the  maximum  is  taken  out  in  each  of  the 
twenty-three  issuing  banks.  Because  of  lower  costs,  wage 
earners  are  frequently  able  to  carry  larger  policies  than  they 
could  afford  to  take  through  one  of  the  companies.  About 
75  percent  of  savings  bank  insurance  policyholders  are 
insured  for  $1000  or  less.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
carrying  the  bulk  of  the  family's  insurance  on  the  wage 
earner,  instead  of  in  small  (and  expensive)  endowment 
policies  on  each  child,  brings  up  the  average  size  of  the 
savings  bank  policy. 

In  addition  to  these  publicly  stated  arguments,  there  is  a 
constant  whispering  campaign  against  savings  bank  insur- 
ance. In  Boston  last  month,  I  heard  a  number  of  these 
"whispers" — that  Mr.  Brandeis  has  taken  a  vast  personal 
fortune  out  of  savings  bank  insurance;  or,  in  reverse,  that 
without  Mr.  Brandeis'  private  fortune  to  draw  upon,  savings 
bank  insurance  would  not  have  survived  a  year;  that  savings 
bank  insurance  is  "unsafe;"  that  the  insurance  departments 
pay  nothing  for  salaries  and  rent,  "sponging"  on  the  savings 
bank  depositor,  and  so  on. 

Publicly,  a  good  many  enemies  of  savings  bank  life  insur- 
ance admit  that  it  is  "safe"  insurance.  It  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state  insurance  and  state  banking  commission- 
ers. At  the  lowest  point  the  security  market  reached  after  the 
crash,  savings  bank  insurance  had  unimpaired  reserves  and 
$1  million  surplus,  figured  at  the  true  market  value,  not  at 
the  purely  arbitrary  "convention  values"  at  which  assets  were 

*  In  an  article  in  Life  Insurance  News,  official  organ  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  Floyd  E.  DeGroat,  general  agent  af 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Boston,  totals  these 
items,  applies  compound  interest  at  5  percent  and  arrives  at  a  "total 
lubsidy  for  the  years  since  the  savings  bank  insurance  law  was  enacted 
of  more  than  $2,500,000.  These  calculations  are  taken  with  a  large  dose 
of  salt  by  savings  bank  insurance  officials,  who  point  out  that  they  treat 
expendable  income  as  capital,  and  that  no  insuring  bank  has  ever  received 
a  dollar  of  "subsidy." 


permitted  to  be  set  down  in  the  statements  of  the  life  insur- 
ance companies. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  savings  bank  insurance  is 
carried  on  as  simply  as  possible  and  that  often,  especially 
when  a  new  department  is  being  opened,  it  requires  only 
a  sign  beside  a  window  and  the  part  time  of  an  instructed 
clerk  to  answer  the  ordinary  questions  of  an  applicant  who 
wants  to  know  what  types  of  insurance  are  available,  how 
much  they  will  cost  at  his  age,  the  procedure  of  application, 
medical  examination,  and  so  on.  Allocation  of  costs  as  be- 
tween the  savings  and  insurance  departments  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  savings  bank  officials,  who  know  the  de- 
tails of  their  own  institution,  the  relative  amounts  of  mana- 
gerial and  clerical  time  required,  the  relative  amounts  of 
space  used.  Mr.  Dewey  points  out  that  in  many  banks  the 
insurance  department  appears  to  be  carrying  more  than  its 
share  of  salaries  and  rent,  and  adds,  "Decisions  on  these 
questions  involve  judgment,  and  knowing  the  entire  good 
faith  of  the  savings  bank  trustees,  we  have  not  felt  any 
justification  for  complaint." 


BUT  while  realistically  speaking  it  is  a  question  whether 
savings-insurance  costs  have  been  appreciably  affected 
by  public  or  private  aid,  there  is  a  larger  sense  in  which  it 
has  been  from  the  beginning  an  endowed  experiment.  When 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  enlisted  in  the  fight  for  low  cost,  efficient- 
ly managed  life  insurance,  he  was  just  fifty  years  old,  inde- 
pendently wealthy,  with  prestige  in  the  Legislature  through 
his  work  with  the  Public  Franchise  League  as  well  as  at  the 
bar.  Men  important  in  the  financial,  industrial  and  intellect-  { 
ual  life  of  the  state  were  his  friends  and  clients.  He  was  ' 
widely  known  and  trusted  in  labor  circles.  What  he  said 
and  did  was  news.  To  the  scheme  for  savings  bank  insur- 
ance, partly  because  it  was  his  own  brain  child,  perhaps, 
partly   because   it  seemed   to   him   a   real   weapon   against 
the  "haves"  in  behalf  of  the  "have  nots,"  he  gave  unreserved-  ; 
ly  of  his  time,  his  money,  his  influence,  his  great  talent.  » 
Though  his  conspicuous  contributions  were  the  concept,  the 
bill  embodying  it  and  his  fight  for  its  enactment,  his  interest 
has  never  slackened,  and  the  value  of  his  continuing  influ- 
ence and  advice  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  this  sense,  sav-  j 
ings  bank  insurance  has  had  a  priceless  subsidy. 

For  twenty-eight  years,  savings  bank  insurance  has  been 
providing  a  sort  of  yardstick  for  insurance  costs  and  services.  ' 
There  has  been  a  25  percent  reduction  in  industrial  insurance 
premiums    since    the    Massachusetts    demonstration    began. 
Throughout  the  years  it  has  shown  that,  without  the  expen- 
sive agency  system,  it  is  possible  to  write  "safe"  life  insurance 
policies,  at  premium  rates  and  with  dividend  returns  and 
cash  and  loan  values  which  the  companies  cannot  or  will  not 
meet.  It  has  proved  that  life  insurance  business  can  be  car-  I 
ried  on  with  a  very  low  ratio  of  lapsed  policies  and  the  ! 
waste  to  the  purchaser  they  represent,  and  that  it  can  be 
organized  into  local  units  without  costing  the  policyholder  ' 
the  luxury  of  skyscraper  buildings  and  big  salaries. 

But  can  the  American  scheme  of  things  wait  on  progress 
at  the  pace  of  the  Massachusetts  savings  bank  insurance 
plan?  Can  we  hope  to  develop  the  leadership  necessary  to  1 
deal  with  obvious  injustices  and  inefficiencies  in  our  common 
life  if  a  single  effort  demands  such  outpouring  of  time  and 
talent,  such  fortunate  joining  of  opportunity  and  ability?  1 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  has  a  serene  faith  in  the  slow  processes 
of  education,  and  in  their  power  to  prevail  against  the  most 
potent  forces.  To  this  internationally  renowned  lawyer,  jurist 
and  scholar,  savings  bank  life  insurance  seems  the  outstand- 
ing contribution  he  has  made  to  his  generation.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical expression  of  his  philosophy,  a  "social  invention"  to'l 
supersede  the  methods  of  great  corporate  business  and  to  pro- 
tect men  against  forces  which  would   rob  them  of  their 
freedom.  And   this,  as   he  sees  it,  is   fundamental   to  the  ; 
American  concept  of  democracy. 
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IINUED  FROM  OTHER  SIDE 

was  not  writing  a  history  in  this  book.  .  .  .  The  stream  of 
explanation  and  narrative  is  made  up  of  many  elements. 
There  are  studies  of  Arab  history  and  Arab  character,  the 
latter  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and  pen  portraits  of  Arabs, 
Turks,  French  and  British  leaders,  of  extraordinary  wit, 
shrewdness  and  power,  and  these  and  much  else  are  floated 
on  a  narrative  of  adventures  that  are  terrible,  humorous, 
exciting  to  a  degree  unequaled  in  our  time,  enriched  by 
descriptions  of  the  desert,  of  Arab  life,  of  the  backgrounds 
of  critical  action,  many  of  which  are  beautiful  in  a  high 
degree,  real  masterpieces  of  English  prose.  .  .  . 


"But  this  is  only  one  strand  of  this  great  book.  .  .  .  The 
other  is  philosophical,  but  in  no  abstract  sense.  It  is  the 
meditation,  often  agonized,  sometimes  profound  and  oc- 
casionally petulant  and  despairing,  of  a  leader  torn  between 
duty  to  his  conscience  and  duty  to  his  cause,  of  a  Hamlet 
uncertain  of  the  worth  of  his  every  action.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
memoir  of  a  genius  recording  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
failure  as  well  as  what  he  knew  to  be  his  triumph.  It  is 
an  inextricable  mixture  of  a  human  document,  pure  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  adventure,  and  a  confession." 


WHY  WE  OFFER  TO  GIVE  YOU  A  FREE  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK 


HERE  is  no  reader  of  Survey  Graphic  who  will 
not  find  it  in  many  ways  to  his  advantage  to 
subscribe  to  the  Book-of -the- Month  Club;  and 
we  make  this  offer  to  demonstrate  that  such 
is  the  case.  What  we  propose  is  this:  mail 
the  inquiry  postcard  below,  and  a  copy  of  the  SEVEN  PIL- 
LARS OF  WISDOM  will  immediately  be  put  aside  in  your  name, 
and  held  until  we  hear  whether  or  not  you  care  to  join. 
In  the  meantime,  a  booklet  will  at  once  be  sent  to  you 
outlining  how  the  Club  operates. 

No  Compulsion  to  Buy  Any  Book 

Study  this  booklet  at  your  leisure.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised, for  instance,  to  learn  that  belonging  to  the  Club 
does  not  mean  you  have  to  pay  any  fixed  sum  each  year. 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  you  are  obliged  to  take  one  book 
every  month,  twelve  a  year  (you  may  take  as  few  as  four). 
Nor  are  you  ever  obliged  to  take  the  specific  book-of-the- 
month  selected  by  the  judges.  You  have  complete  freedom 
of  choice  at  all  times.  More  than  125,000  families — com- 
posed of  discerning  but  busy  readers  like  yourself — now 
obtain  most  of  their  new  books  through  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  What  are  the  advantages  that  induce  them 
to  do  so? 

Books  You  May  Have  Missed 

The  principal  one  is  that  you  really  obtain  and  read 
the  new  books  you  promise  yourself  to  read.  Time  and 
again  (is  it  not  true?)  you  miss  notable  new  books  through 
pure  procrastination.  No  doubt  you  intended,  for  instance, 
to  read  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  when  it  was  published 
last  year.  And  have  you  as  yet  read  An  American  Doctor's 
Odyssey,  by  Victor  Heiser,  M.D. ;  or  Drums 
Along  The  Mohawk,  by  Walter  Edmonds ; 
or  Gone  With  The  Wind,  by  Margaret 
Mitchell;  or  A  Further  Range,  by  Robert 
Frost ;  or  Days  of  Wrath,  by  Andre  Malraux 
— to  mention  only  a  few  other  outstanding 
books  which  were  distributed  widely  by 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  in  the  past 
year.  Over  the  past  few  years  there  have 
undoubtedly  been  dozens  of  new  books 
which  you  were  very  anxious  to  read  at 
the  time,  but  which  you  would  confess 
sadly  you  simply  never  "got  around  to." 
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This  would  never  happen  if  you  belonged  to  the  Book-oj- 
the-Month  Club.  Without  a  cent  of  expense,  you  would 
be  kept  advised  every  month,  through  the  most  careful  book- 
reporting  service  that  has  ever  been  organized,  about  all  the 
important  new  books  published,  and  the  Club's  unique  sys- 
tem effectually  insures  you  against  missing  the  particular 
ones  you  wish  to  read. 

One  Book  Free  for  Every  Two  Bought 

In  addition,  there  are  very  marked  material  advantages 
in  belonging  to  the  Club.  Records  over  the  past  few  years 
show  that  for  every  two  books  its  members  purchased,  on 
the  average  they  received  one  book  free.  Book-dividends 
alone  (which  represent  a  form  of  profit  sharing)  amounted 
to  more  than  $1,250,000  worth  last  year. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  fact:  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  which  use  this  service,  not  a  single  one  was  in- 
duced to  join  by  a  salesman.  Every  one  of  them  joined 
upon  their  own  initiative,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
friends  who  were  already  members,  or  after  simply  reading 
— as  we  ask  you  to  do — the  bare  facts  about  the  many  ways 
(too  many  to  outline  fully  in  this  space)  by  which  mem- 
bership in  the  Club  benefits  you  as  a  book-reader  and 
book-buyer. 

If  you  are  interested,  simply  mail  the  postcard  (no 
stamp  necessary) ,  and  a  free  copy  of  the  SEVEN  PILLARS  OF 
WISDOM  will  be  reserved  in  your  name,  pending  your 
reading  of  the  booklet  we  shall  send  you. 
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-a  book  which  until  last  year  was  available  only  in  privately  printed 

copies  that  were  priced  at  $20,000  each.Unexpurgated  and  identical 

with  the  original  text  is  this  special  edition  of  the  famous 
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BY  T.  E.  LAWRENCE 


E   SEVEN    PILLARS   OF    WISDOM 

will  be,  as  it  was  meant  to  be, 
Lawrence's  monument  to  poster- 
ity. It  has  an  exciting  story  of 
its  own,  and  for  years  has  partaken  of  the 
sensational  and  legendary  which  surrounded 
everything  that  Lawrence  did.  Lawrence 
finished  it  during  six  months  of  writing  at 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  Close  to 
250,000  words  had  been  written.  Then  one 
day  while  he  was  changing  trains  at  Reading 
Station  near  London,  he  left  this  manuscript 
unguarded  and  it  disappeared.  It  has  never 
been  recovered. 

Within  a  few  months  he  rewrote  a  second 
draft  in  400,000  words;  but  his  style  was 
careless  and  hurried,  and  realizing  he  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  it,  a  year  later  char- 
acteristically he  burned  the  entire  manu- 
script. The  third  text  was  begun  at  once  and 
was  composed  with  great  care.  It  is  the  pres- 


ent one.  It  was  privately  printed  in  Lend 
and  fabulous  sums  were  said  to  have  Ix 
paid  for  the  few  copies  sold  in  Englai 
Twenty  copies  were  reprinted  for  Arneri 
to  retain  copyright  here,  and  the  price 
these  was  set  at  $20,000  apiece.  The  mot 
realized  from  this  private  edition  * 
donated  by  Lawrence  to  Arab  chariti 
Upon  his  death,  last  year,  the  unexpurgat 
text  was  given  to  the  world. 

"Compiled  from  a  notebook  which  mi 
often  have  contained  hurried  items  set  dff 
in  exhaustion  and  anguish,  expanded  intc 
book  in  the  bitterness  of  disillusion,  I 
SEVEN  PILLARS  OF  WISDOM  is  neither 
narrative,  all  reflection,  all  memoir,  but 
blending  of  every  kind  of  writing  exa 
formal  poetry  in  complete  self-expression. . 
Nor  is  it  a  clear  and  simple  account  of  i 
Arab  revolt  which  helped  to  win  the  war 
the  Near  East.  For  the  truth  is  that  Lawrec 
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A  MEASUREMENT  that  is  finer 
•**•  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
human  hair.  This  man  measures  the 
expansion,  by  heating,  of  a  piece  of 
metal.  If  this  expansion  deviates  by 
as  little  as  3/100,000  inch  from  the 
expansion  of  the  material  it  is  to 
match,  only  failure  can  result.  Such 
precise  measurements  made  possible 
the  new  all-metal  radio  tube. 

Measurements  of  equal  precision,  in 
General  Electric  laboratories,  are 
fundamental  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  quality  in  design  and  manu- 
facture of  General  Electric  products. 


Careful  measurements  made  possible 
the  hermetically  sealed  G-E  refriger- 
ator, with  its  lifetime  dependability 
and  its  low-cost  operation.  Precise 
measurements,  by  G-E  scientists,  of 
electric  currents  in  vacuum  tubes 
have  led  the  way  to  present  high 
standards  of  radio  reception. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
contributions  of  scientific  research  and 
engineering  in  General  Electric  lab- 
oratories in  Schenectady — contribu- 
tions which  have  stimulated  new 
industries,  increased  employment,  and 
provided  greater  comforts  of  living. 


G-E  research  has  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  it  has  earned  for  General  Electric 
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DIEGO  RIVERA'S  MOST  FAMOUS 
E8COES.  Twelve  print*  In  fult  color. 

by  12  inches.  Diego  Rivera  Is 
rersally  recognized  as  the  world's  fore- 
•  t  ftvacp  painter.  When  these  prints 
e  first  issued,  they  were  sold  at  FROM 
)0  TO  $8.00  PER  PRINT.  C*  *Q 
r.50).  The  12  Prints,  *.i.«KJ 

WHILE    ROME    BURNS.      By    Alei- 

.r   Woollcott.     "A  generous  selection  of 

best  horror  stories,   anecdotes,   personal 

traits,      legendary     tales     and     reminl- 

nres."       Over     150,000     sold.     Cl    OQ 

Special    Price:    ?•*••** 

THE  THEATRE:  3,000  Tears  Of  The 
•atre.  By  Sheldon  Cheney.  Profusely 
strateil  with  204  Interesting  illustrations, 

pages.     "A   thoroughly   readable,   well- 

mented     and     beautifully      illustrated 

lory    of    man's    whole    adventure    In    the 

atre"    —    Outlook.      ($10.00)  QQ~ 

Our  Special   Price:  only      *oc 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF   QUOTATIONS: 

New  Dictionary  of  Thoughts.  Quota- 
US,  phrases,  thoughts  from  the  world's 
atest  authors,  leaders,  etc.,  both  ancient 
1  modern.  Alphabetically  arranged  by 

1936  revlsec 
tion.      ($10.00)      Our    Price 


arranged    by 

E?  $3.95 


THE    WELL   OF    LONELINESS.    By 
idrlyffe    Hall.      Complete    and    uncxpur- 
506      pages.        ($5.00).          QQ. 
Our   Prlee:      ""' 


MARTIAL'S       EPIGRAMS.          (The 
velve  Books  of  Epigrams)   Translated  by 
"  A.    Pott,    M.    A.,    and   F.    A.    Wright. 
A.     "In   the   history   of   the  Epigram. 
irtlal   Is   the    greatest   name."     C1    fiQ 


5.00) 


Our    Price: 


.  Illustrated  by  ROCKWELL  KENT: 
VNOIDE.  By  Voltaire.  Profusely  11- 
strated  by  America's  favorite  Illustrator, 
of  the  world's  finest  stories — Vol- 
masterpiece.  ($5.00)  C1  7Q 

Our    Priee:    *•«** 

THE      MODERN      TENDENCY      IN 
MERICAN     PAINTING.      By    C.    Beach 

:>•      Profusely  Illustrated.    An  opportunity 
pick   up   a   limited  edition   never   before 
Tered    at    less   than    the    regular     C1    Qfi 
Prij,.    51.38 
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I.  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM 
flth  the  illustrations  by  EDMUND  J. 
•ULLIVAN:  Translated  by  Edward  FUz- 
eraid.  Handsomely  bound  In 
lick  ram.  Special: 

0.  PRESIDENTS  AND  POLITICS 
'ROM  GRANT  TO  COOLIDGE:  As  I 
tnew  Them.  By  Henry  L.  Stoddard. 
•rofusely  Illustrated.  The  N.  Y.  Times 
aid:  "If  you  want  to  get  your  political 
ilstory  straight.  READ  STODDARD.  You 
Jill  find  some  men  larger  and  others 
mailer  than  you  thought,  but  you  will 
lave  the  truth."  ($5.00)  Cl  9Q 
Our  Priee:  *•«••« 


II.  The  Complete  Writings  tf  BRANN. 
THE  ICONOCLAST.  His  entire  works, 
former  y  in  12  volumes,  now  complete  In 
two.  Formerly  available  only  at  CO  QQ 
($35.)  Our  Price,  the  set,  only  **-'0 


12.  RAPHAEL,  GIOTTO.  HOLBEIN'S 
PAINTINGS.  HOLBEIN'S  DRAWINGS. 
TURNER.  DONATELLO,  JAN  STEEN, 
REYNOLDS,  WATTEAU.  INGRES.  Ten 
long-out-of-print  paper-covered  books. 
7V' i  10".  With  100  beautiful  Cl  CO 
full. page  plates.  The  10  books.  *A.D3 


13.  GOYA.  HUNT,  LEIGHTON,  ROS- 
SETTI.  RAEBURN.  CONSTABLE,  LOR- 
RAIN,  INNESS.  STEVENS,  LE  BRUN. 
Ten  long-out-of-print  paper-covered  books, 
7V  i  10".  With  100  beautiful  C1  CO 
full-page  plates.  The  ID  bwki,  *.1'3» 


14.  WAR  LETTERS  OF  GENERAL 
PICKETT  TO  HIS  WIFE.  Soldier  of  the 
South.  Illustrated.  "That  charge  at 
Gettysburg  established  Pickett  forefer  as 
a  magnificent  fighter.  But  these  letters 
show,  to  me,  a  spirit  that  Is  finer  than 
fighting,  a  broad,  tolerant,  sweet,  human 
spirit  that  I  have  not  often  found  In  auch 
a  degree  in  a  rather  wide  study  of  Civil 
war  figures." — Boston  Transcript.  "Pickett. 
if  there  is  anything  oo  top  of  God's  green 
earth  that  I  can  do  for  you.  say  so." — 
U.  S.  Grant.  1865.  ($2.50) 
Our  Price: 


15.  Lord  Byron's  DON  JUAN.  With 
93  John  Austin  illustrations.  The  world's 
great  epic  of  a  young  man  of  many  loves, 
by  the  poet,  "who  knew  the  world  .  .  . 
few  men  have."  De  Luie  C<  1Q 


edition. 


Our  Price : 


16.  Gertrude  Stein's  Greatest  Book:  THE 
MAKING  OF  AMERICANS.  "The  story 
of  all  the  kinds  of  people  In  the  world." 
"Grasps  at  Intangibles  through  a  startling 
but  perfectly  intelligible  use  of  fiQ«» 
words."  ($3.00)  Our  Price:  <»«"• 


17.  TWELVE- INCH  MAJESTIC  GLOBE. 
Brand  new  1936  edition.  Printed  In  10 
beautiful  colon  and  up-to-the-minute  In 
every  detail.  Unusual  cash  purchase  en- 
ables us  to  offer  this  $13.50  master- 
piece of  craftsmanship  at  C9  QQ 
Our  Special  Price:  ^'"O 


19.  MEMOIRS  OF  MARSHAL  FOCH 
By  Col.  T.  Bentley  Men.  Liaison  Officer 
Between  Marshal  Foch  and  General  Penning 
"This  Is  no  documental  military  history 
of  the  war.  but  A  VIVID  PERSONAL 
RECORD  OF  THE  GREATEST  STRATE- 
GIST OF  MODERN  TIMES."— "A  Book 
of  Ravishing  Fascination." — Outlook.  "The 
English  translation  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly."— New  Republic.  Illustrated 

throughout  with  full   page   half-tone  plates 
and   maps.     ($5.00) 

Our   Price: 


18.     This    Work    Won    THE    PULITZER    PRIZE 

MY  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

By    JOHN    J.    PERSHING 

FIRST  EDITION.  Illus.  with  69  reproductions  from 
photographs  and  numerous  maps.  In  2  large  vols.  836 
pages.  Boxed.  "General  Pershlng  has  not  only  written 
THE  MOST  AUTHORITATIVE,  the  most  penetrating  and 
most  decisive  account  of  our  own  part  In  the  war.  but  has 
presented  a  finer  spirit  In  narration  than  any  of  the  others." 
—Pulitzer  Prize  Committee.  C  j  QQ 

Our    Price.    2   vols.    **»"*O 


Based  On  these  Memoirs:  ~THK  MBMOI  Ks 
OP  VINCENT  NOLTE.  "The  readers  will 
find  the  'Memoirs'  an  absorbing  book  In 
its  own  rinht.  AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
SET  OF  EXPERIENCES.  .  .  ."—Book 
Review  Digest.  ($2.50) 

Our   Prlee: 

II.  FINE  PRINTS  OF  THE  YEAR.  1931. 
With  100  beautiful  (ull-nge  CO  qo 
Illustrations.  (10.00)  Our  Prlee:  **-3° 


22.  DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY.  Trans- 
lated by  Henry  F.  Cary.  With  130  full- 
page  illustrations  by  the  famous  Gustave 
Dore\  Contains  "Inferno,"  "Purgatory." 
"Paradise."  With  complete  notes.  652 
pages.  ($10.00)  «O  QB 

Our    Price:     »*-3O 
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23.  THE    PICTURE   BOOK    OF    ROBINSON    CRUSOE.     Illus.    in  full   erior   by   £.    A. 
Verpilleui.     (For  boys  6   to  8  years  old).     "This  book  shows  all  the  things  real      7<Jr 
boys  want  to  know.   .  .  ."     ($2.58)  Our  Prlee:      ' 

24.  THE  LITTLE  LOST  SHEPHERD.     Fully  Illustrated  by  the  authors.     (For  boys  and 
girls    7    to   9    years   old).      "A   charming    picture   of    present   day   peasant   life."      79c 
($2.00)  Our  Prlee :        *  •"• 

25.  DAN    BEARD'S  ANIMAL   BOOK  And  Camp-Fire  Stories.    New  and  Enlarged  Edi- 
tion.   Profusely   illustrated.    607  pages.      (For  boys  and  girls  8  to  12  years  old).        QQC 
$2.50)  Our  Priee:        «w»v 

26.  THE    COMPLETE    STORY    OF    FLYING.     Foreword    by    Admiral    Byrd.     Historic 
Airships.     By   It.   S.   Holland.     Profusely  Illui.  with   many  full  color  and  black      Cl    QO 
and  white  plates.    Boxed.    (For  boys  12  to  16  years  old).      Our  Special  Price:     * 

27.  WONDER  BOOK  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE.     With  150  beautiful  Illustrations.  12  In  full 
color  and  138   in  black  and  white.     By  Florence  Choate  and  Elizabeth  Curtis.      Cl    OR 
(For  children  2   to  6  years  old).     ($3.00)  Our  Prlee:     ' 

28.  PINNOCHIO:     The    Story    of   a    Puppet.     By    "C.    Collodl."     61ft   edition.        QQ£ 
With  10  full-color  plates  and  margin  decorations  on  each  pate.   ($2.50)  Our  Price: 

29.  The   Greatest  of  all    DOG   STORIES:    BEAUTIFUL   JOE.    The  Autobiography  of  a 
Doe.    By  Marshall  gaunders.    New,  enlarged  edition,  with  16  full  page  plates.     Cl   QB 
(For  boys  and  girls  from  7  to  12  years  old).      ($6.00)  Our  Priee:      • 
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TIME  and  distance  may  prevent  your  being  there  in  per- 
son. But  you  can  always  be  there  by  telephone,  with  a 
warm  and  friendly  greeting.  For  across  the  miles  your 
voice  is  you! 

It's  easy  to  do  and  it  can  mean  so  much.  A  few  words 
—thoughtful,  kindly,  reassuring— may  gladden  a  day 
or  a  life.  Somewhere  today — perhaps  this  hour 
— some  one  is  wishing  you'd  call. 
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The  Gist  of  It 


HIS  Christmas  month  a  surprise 
leads  off  the  issue,  a  gay  but  never- 
theless telling  spoof  on  the  concen- 
official  circles  that  failed  to  confine  a 
ver'ment  cow."  Louis  Towley,  long 
tified  with  the  relief  organization  of  a 
western  state  wrote  it  "to  empty  his 
d  of  irritation  caused  by  various  criti- 
is  of  relief,  of  the  clients,  of  the  state 
e,  and  to  get  out  of  the  deadliness  of 
|<:e  routine."  (Page  647) 

lEDERAL  pursestrings,  like  a  mother's 
[proverbial  apronstrings,  can  keep  the 
ies  within  a  basic  national  uniformity  of 
|ial  legislation,  yet  differentiated,  through 
traditional  and  constitutional  device  of 
L-its-in-aid,  says  Jane  Perry  Clark  of  Bar- 
College.  (Page  652) 

t'ST   returned   from    a    tour   of   Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  where  he  observed 
It-hand    the    desperate    condition    under 
lich  millions  of  Jews  are  existing,  Her- 
rt  J.  Seligmann,  author  of  several  books, 
rluding    The    Negro    Faces    America,    a 
Ideal  appreciation  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
l<>  volumes  of  poems,  describes  the  omin- 
Is  anti-semitic  tide  of  the  nationalists  out- 
pe  Germany.  (Page  656) 

,OES  the  Gauley  Bridge  tunnel  which 
last  year  put  silicosis  in  the  headlines 
a  real  industrial  hazard  seem  remote  to 
u?  True,  that  rock  drilling  enterprise  was 
away,  but  in  scores  of  dusty  trades  all 
r   the   map   American   workers   are   ex- 
>ed  to  the  slow  death  induced  by  quartz 
gging  the  lungs.  On  page  664,  Dr.  Leon- 
I  Greenburg,  occupational  disease  author- 
,    and   special   student   of   silicosis,   who 
s  once  in  charge  of  ventilation  of  the 
pitol  buildings  in  Washington  and  who 
now  executive  director  of  the  Division 
Industrial  Hygiene,  New  York  State  De- 
rtment  of  Labor,   brings   close  home  to 
1  of  us  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the 
sht   for   fresh   air,   free   from   dangerous 
jst,   in   foundry,   factory   and   quarry. 

.JELEN  HILL,  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 

riculture  which  is  noted  for  its  studies 

population   trends  and  problems,  advo- 

tes  (page  669)  stabilization  of  the  markei 

r  the  next  crop  of  farm  people. 


Vf  RS.  COTA  Sees  It  Through"  might 

•^       have  been   the  title  of  the  gallant 

tie   narrative    (page   672)    in   which   an 

American  wife  and  mother  tells  how  her 

amily  finally  got  off  relief,  to  face  the  fu- 

jre  wiser  but  no  sadder  for  the  experience. 


PHE  good  neighbor  doesn't  keep  Out  of 
everybody's  business,  says  John  Palmer 
avit,    who,    as    editor    of    our    Through 
eighbors'    Doorways    department,    ought 
know.   This  month  he  contributes  an  in- 
rmal    portrait    of    Cordell     Hull,    good 
icighbor     extraordinary,     now     in     South 
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America    on    a    historic    journey    of    inter- 
national cooperation.  (Page  674) 

T  ETTERS    AND    LIFE:     Beginning    on 

page  680,  the  special  fall  book  pages 

portray  and  criticize  the  social  and  literary 

landscape.    Features   include   not   only  ad- 


ditional pages  of  reviews  but  an  article  on 
Fortune's  Japanese  number;  a  close-up 
glimpse  of  Lincoln  Steffens  learning  about 
America  up  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  poems ; 
cartoons;  extra  illustrations;  and  a  check 
list  of  worthwhile  volumes  to  add  to  your 
Christmas  shopping  list. 


Among  Ourselves 


Shop  Talk 


AT17  E  had  planned  to  run  Charles  R. 
'  Walker's  trilogy  of  articles  on  Min- 
neapolis in  one,  two,  three  order,  but  un- 
fortunately, the  third  chapter,  a  portrait  of 
the  labor  union  which  seems  to  be  the 
storm  center  of  current  social  tensions  in 
Minneapolis,  was  delayed  because  more  im- 
portunate editors  than  we  are,  the  publish- 
ers of  Mr.  Walker's  book,  American  City, 
scheduled  for  January  wanted  their  manu- 
scrip  finished  first.  Mr.  Walker's  third 
article  will  appear  in  January. 

There,  starting  off  the  New  Year,  it  will 
be  in  good  company.  John  G.  Winant 
has  promised  us  a  post-election  article 
facing  ahead  in  Social  Security;  Louis 
Fischer  cables  from  beneath  a  shower  of 
bombs  dropped  upon  Madrid  that  an  article 


from  him,  an  interpretation  of  the  Spanish 
conflict,  will  soon  be  on  its  way.  Other  en- 
terprises are  in  the  editorial  works,  but  a 
postponement  for  which  we  are  most  apolo- 
getic js  the  announced  article  on  Who 
Wants  Peace — and  How  Much?  by  Dorothy 
Thompson,  an  interpretation  of  the  peace 
movement,  and  of  organizations  within  the 
movement,  in  the  jittery  world  of  today. 
Sailing  abroad  on  the  Normandie  on  Ar- 
mistice Day,  with  stacks  of  research  ma- 
terial for  company,  Miss  Thompson  defin- 
itely promises  to  complete  the  article  for 
February  during  a  holiday  from  columning. 

'"TO  THE  EDITOR:  The  Graphic  has  been 
a  distinct  disappointment  to  me.  Its 
contents  seems  to  me  to  have  the  quality 
found  in  some  of  our  modern  poets  and 
termed  aptly  "O-God-the-pain-of-it-all!"  I 
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EAR  READER: 

Our  twenty-fifth  year  begins  today.  This  is  a  hail  to  be  with  us  in  taking  the  turn  of  our  quarter  century. 

There's  shove  in  the  times  themselves.  .  .  .  Take  the  press  as  sign  of  it.  Long  since  we  coined  a  phrase 
that  was  to  find  currency.  Read  The  Survey,  we  said,  and  get  back  of  the  newspaper  headlines.  I'll  have  to  con- 
fess that  often  there  were  no  headlines  to  get  back  of.  But  the  front  page  has  been  catching  up  with  our  table 
of  contents;  headlines  today  read  like  some  of  the  titles  we  carried  five,  ten,  twenty  years  before  the  things 
they  stood  for  were  news.  .  .  .  Take  the  general  magazines  which  play  into  this  new  strong  suit  of  the  press. 
Take  the  Franklin  Square  Librarians  who,  every  month,  list  the  "Ten  Outstanding  Articles"  of  their  choice. 
This  year,  every  other  month,  a  fifth  of  the  articles  they  chose  were  ours.  ...  Or  take  issues  brought  to  the  fore 
in  the  campaign  this  fall.  Through  the  years  we  foreshadowed  them  in  handling  unemployment,  relief,  job- 
supply  and  the  social  insurances.  We  broached  them  in  investigations  of  housing  and  hours,  minimum  wages 
and  collective  bargaining;  dramatized  them  in  special  numbers  on  steady-work,  health,  power  and  planning  as 
factors  to  reckon  with  in  raising  the  level  of  American  life. 

*  *         * 

We  all  are  aware  something  is  happening  when  more  voters  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  democracy 
throw  their  weight  one  way;  when,  unmistakably,  whatever  else  entered  in,  they  cared  about  these  very  issues. 
The  parties  split  wide  on  ways  to  deal  with  them,  but  not  on  their  importance.  Here's  William  Allen  White, 
Kansas  editor,  turning  state's  evidence  that  the  outcome  was  a  "revelation  of  a  changed  attitude  .  .  .  a  firm 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  use  government  as  an  agency  of  human  welfare."  Here's  John 
Dewey,  philosopher,  at  the  Harvard  Tercentenary,  linking  concepts  of  Authority  and  Freedom;  warning  us 
that  if  separated  they  spawn  ''watchwords,  rallying  cries  and  slogans."  He  bids  us  apply  to  our  social  and  economic 
problems  the  daring  patterns  of  "cooperative  intelligence  as  displayed  by  science."  And  here's  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler,  hard-boiled  columnist,  summing  up  the  gains  from  campaign  books,  pamphlets,  broadcasts,  speeches,  as 
"a  great  smattering  of  minute  and  unrelated  information  .  .  .  a  bird's  nest  of  confused  intellectual  fuzz." 

Clearly,  we  need  all  the  more  to  get  back  of  the  headlines  when  they  stand  for  more  than  hopes  and  trepi- 
dations; when  movements  get  beyond  intent  to  the  business  of  bill  drafting  and  the  realities  of  administration; 
when  changes  involve  not  only  public  policies  but  policies  in  industry  and  in  private  effort. 

There's  yeast  in  such  an  exchange  for  ideas  and  experience  as  we  maintain  for  social  work  through  The  Mid- 
monthly  Survey.  That  proved  its  quality  by  reinforcing  emergency  relief  the  country  over;  and  will  match  this 
as  the  new  public  welfare  departments  spread  and  the  social  security  services  take  shape. 

There's  educational  force  in  the  clear  stream  of  inquiry  and  interpretation  we  carry  forward  through  Sur- 
vey Graphic.  At  its  core  are  first-hand  staff  work,  outside  assignments  on  Survey  procedure,  and  the  findings 
of  research.  We  draw  on  the  proposals  and  constructive  criticisms  of  experts;  on  the  practical  grasp  of  those 
who  are  administering  close  up  in  the  fields  of  social  action.  We  turn  to  engineers,  architects,  journalists,  phy- 
sicians and  the  rest  of  the  social  professions;  to  labor  leaders  and  economists  whose  work  runs  where  the  strug- 
gle for  jobs  and  justice  is  hardest;  to  employers  who  bring  their  bent  for  inventiveness  and  construction. 

*  *         * 

There  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  fields  of  education  and  publishing  when  Survey  Associates  was  incor- 
porated November  12,  1912.  We  established  a  method,  a  medium  and  a  cooperative  organization  tough  enough 
to  persist,  live  enough  to  count.  It  has  no  counterpart  today;  and  the  chance  is  ours  to  put  it  to  telling  use.  We 
bring  experience  in  getting  beneath  the  surface  of  things;  and  an  explorer's  kit  that  works.  Bring  also,  I'm 
glad  to  believe,  that  zest  for  foraging  ahead  of  the  times  which  goes  with  faith  in  the  American  future  and 
gives  our  work  the  same  lift  of  adventure  with  which  we  began.  Only  this  week  came  a  note  from  an  out- 
standing lawyer,  "This  issue  is  swell.  I  have  read  it  through  and  feel  a  little  more  cheerful  about  the  world." 

The  struggle,  too,  keeps  up) — to  carry  a  non-commercial  venture  such  as  ours.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how 
much  we  need  our  readers  as  members.  So  here's  our  hail  to  you  at  the  threshold  of  our  anniversary  year. 


TO  CELEBRATE  THE  25TH  YEAR 

Yes,  here's  another  reader  who  is  ready  to  share  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic.  I  { ™J11™4ld  }  $10  as  a  Co- 
operating Membership  for  the  year  ahead. 


Name 
Address 


NOTE: — A  $10  Cooperating  Membership  coven  the  regular  magazine  subscription  of  $5  for  the  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly  ($3  for  Graphic  alone) ;  the  balance  being  devoted  to  the  educational  and  field  work  of  the  magazine. 
It  makes  the  subscriber  a  member  of  Survey  Associates  for  one  year,  but  creates  no  other  financial  liability,  nor 
promise  of  renewal. 


Sincerely, 


J-Ldhor 


nt  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
i.s  before  us — you,  I,  and  the  poets.  But 
latter,  at  least,  would  be  helped  a  bit 
an  occasional  physic. — RONALD  BRIDGES 
TE:  See  page  647.  [Eo.] 

ooney 

OM  MOONEY  has  become  a  symbol 
of  the  way  this  freedom  of  ours  can 
slow  but  not  so  sure.  Hearings  on  ap- 
;:ation  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ended 
s  fall,  after  a  year  in  which  15,000  pages 
testimony  and  600  exhibits  were  amassed 
ore  a  referee  for  the  California  Supreme 
art.  From  his  cell  in  County  Jail,  No.  1 
San  Francisco,  Tom  Mooney  (No.  31921 ) 
tes  that  the  cost  of  legal  assistance  re- 
red  in  marshalling  the  facts  from  this 
mendous  record,  and  the  clerical  help, 
nting  and  binding,  staggers  the  imagina- 
n,  for  at  least  $10,000  will  be  required, 
nds  or  communications,  he  points  out. 
>uld  be  sent  to  Tom  Mooney  Molders' 
fense  Committee,  Box  1475,  San  Fran- 
co, California. 

blic  Housing  for  Whom 

•>  THE  EDITOR:  Mrs.  Wood  attempts  to 
sparage  our  efforts  to  attain  a  proper  pub- 
charity  housing  program  by  confusing 
ur    readers    as    to    the    accuracy    of    our 
tements  regarding  the  housing  program 
England. 

We   believe  Mrs.   Wood  is   too   intelli- 
nt  not  to  know  that  the  quotations  she 
ikes  from  our  report  outlines  our  own 
ental    subsidy"    plan    "based    upon    the 
iglish  Act  of  1935,"  and  does  not  state 
at  the  plan  we  outline  is  in  fact  contained 
the    English,     (pardon,    Mrs.    Wood) 
itish  Housing  Act  of  1935. 
Having  thus  confused  her  readers,  Mrs. 
'ood  moves  on  to  charge  that  our  state- 
em,   "This   fact   has   been   recognized   in 
igland,  where  the  most  recent  legislation 
lopts  the  rental  subsidy  plan"  is  "wholly 
•ntrary  to  fact"  and  later  states  that  "No 
ch   phrase   as   'rental   subsidy'   occurs   in 
e  1935  Act,  nor  is  the  idea  conveyed  by 
iy  other  verbal  formula." 
May  we,  as  gently  as  possible,  point  out 
at  while  Mrs.  Wood  is  correct  in  stating 
:at  the  term  "rental  subsidy"  is  not  used 
:  the  British  Act,  its  idea  is  conveyed  by 
'her  verbal  formula  in  both  the  1935  and 
)36  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  verbal  formula  to  which   we  refer 
found  in  the  indices  to   both   Acts,   as 
Hows:    1935   Act:    Part   III,   Sections   31 
d  32; — 1936  Act:  Part  VI,  Sections  105, 
06,  and  107.  Further,  the  wording  of  the 
:ctions   referred  to  authorize  the  govern- 
icnt  to  make  annual  payments  in  respect 
f  each  house  or  flat  provided,  especially 
•here  a  local  authority  provides  new  ac- 
ommodations    and   it   is    determined    that 
ie  expenditure   for    them    would    impose 
n   undue   burden  on   the   district   because 
be  rentals  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge 
'ould  be  too  high  or  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ide  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  new 
ccommodations  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
ontributions,    therefore,    payable    annually 
iccause  of  the  need  of  assisting  local  au- 
-lorities  to  do  their   job,   do,   we  submit, 
onvey  by  their  "verbal  formula"  the  idea 
ontained  in  our  suggestion  for  a  "rentai 
ubsidy." 


What  Mrs.  Wood  really  objects  to  is 
our  reference  to  "charity"  in  connection 
with  public  housing  and  she  feels  that  by 
our  throwing  the  light  upon  the  real  char- 
acter of  this  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  under- 
privileged group,  we  might  prevent  further 
building  of  aluminum  adorned  quarters, 
which,  through  charity,  have  found  their 
way  to  those  in  the  lower  middle  group 
while  the  poorest  class  still  waits  for  de- 
cent shelter. 

Our  only  answer  is  this:  It  is  high  time 
that  we  eliminate  subterfuge  and  "bunk" 
from  this  whole  problem  of  housing. 

We  insist  that  no  responsibility  for 
proper  housing  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  be  lifted  in  any  manner  from 
private  enterprise  and  finance.  Let  those  two 
divisions  be  forced  to  do  their  jobs.  Let 
public  housing  go  first  at  the  job  of  pro- 
viding decent  shelter  for  those  who  need 
it  most,  those  whose  family  incomes  of 
$1000  per  year  or  less  do  not  permit  them 
to  rent  or  buy  decent  shelter.  When  they 
have  been  cared  for  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  determine  whether  or  not  private  enter- 
prise has  made  sufficient  strides  to  get  its 
prices  down  to  the  $1000  income  level.  If 
it  has  not  or  cannot  do  so,  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  amend  the  law  to  permit  publir 
housing  to  move  up  to  the  $1500  level. 

But  Mrs.  Wood  would  first  experiment 
with  public  funds  in  the  $1500  class.  She 
admits  that  she  might  fail  if  limited  to 
the  $1000  class.  However,  if  she  will  stay 
in  the  $1000  class  and  use  our  rental  sub- 
sidy plan,  she  can't  fail.  Housing  will  be 
built,  and  the  rental  subsidies  will  cover 
all  legitimate  costs.  We  relieve  her  of  her 
embarrassment  of  failure  by  assuring  her 
of  rental  subsidies  to  pay  for  the  standard 
costs  of  decent  shelter,  but  we  at  the  same 
time  make  that  shelter  available  to  the 
lowest  income  groups.  Our  plan  would  end 
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the  era  of  talk  which  raises  the  hopes  of  the 
poor  with  promises  and  leaves  them  dis- 
appointed, while  those  who  need  no  charity 
are  generously  given  the  results  of  gov- 
ernment bounty. 

We  predict  that  by  the  time  public  char- 
ity housing  has  cared  for  all  those  in  the 
$1000  income  class,  private  industry,  freed 
from  the  fear  of  government  competition 
and  challenged  to  reduce  its  costs,  will 
have  produced  for  the  $1500  income  class. 
If  it  has  not  and  cannot  do  so,  public  hous- 
ing may  then  move  up  from  the  $1000 
group  which  it  has  supplied  and  care  for 
those  which  industry  cannot  serve. 

We  intend  to  insist  that  every  dollar  of 
public    funds    for    decent    housing   be   ex- 
pended first  for  those  who  need  it  most. 
Executive  Secretary         R.  M.  CHESELDINE 
Committtee  for  Economic  Recovery 

To  THE  EDITOR:  .  .  .  When  the  Housing 
Division,  PWA  was  very  young  ...  an 
architect  of  my  acquaintance  exclaimed,  "At 
last  housing  is  under  the  direction  of  archi- 
tects where  it  belongs." 

Mrs.  Wood  and  my  young  architect 
acquaintance  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
tried  to  limit  the  meaning  of  "housing"  to 
their  own  specialty.  A  history  of  the  contro- 
versies even  during  the  past  three  years  might 
be  made  very  entertaining.  But  if  it  were 
true  history  it  would  also  be  tragic.  For,, 
in  my  belief,  these  attempts  to  give  various 
limited  and  technical  meanings  to  an  in- 
clusive word  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  limited  progress  that  public  housing 
has  made.  They  have  needlessly  divided  the 
forces  that  are  fighting  for  better  housing. 
They  have  confused  not  only  the  public  and 
members  of  legislatures  and  of  Congress, 
but  they  also  have  confused  the  word  coin- 
ers themselves.  The  Hands  of  Esau  is  an 
illustration. 

Alley  Dwelling  Authority  JOHN  IHLDER 
Washington,  D.  C. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Edith  Elmer  Wood  ought 
to  welcome  the  emotional  outpourings  of 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Recovery  in 
favor  of  better  housing  even  though  these 
outpourings  provoke  confused  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  and  garbled  quo- 
tations about  English  housing. 

Opportunity  for  leadership  came  to  the 
socially  minded  during  the  first  term  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  The  socially 
minded  lacked  executive  competence.  If 
they  are  to  make  good  in  a  second  term 
they  must  win  the  friendship,  not  stir  up 
the  fear  and  distrust,  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  such  housing  as  we  have. 
Let  us  attempt  to  awake  the  social  vision 
of  those  who  already  have  competence  and 
who  are  already  on  the  job.  Let  us  be  pa- 
tient with  the  efforts  of  the  sort  of  men 
who  make  up  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Recovery. 

Mrs.  Wood  is  wrong  when  she  says  that 
"housing  is  one  thing  and  the  business  of 
providing  houses  for  profit  is  another."  It 
is  the  prostitution  of  the  true  purpose  of 
profit  until  it  becomes  "exploitation"  that 
is  the  immoral  act.  Profit  conceived  as  the 
just  reward  for  creative  effort  or  service, 
is  the  very  life  blood  of  human  intercourse. 


New  York 


ARTHUR  C.  HOLDEN 


'We  got  one  of  them  draught  cows  and  we  called  her  Sarah  after  SERA' 
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Gover'ment  Cow 

By  LOUIS  TOWLEV 

Scissors  Pictures  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruere 


s.  FRANKLIN  ROOSEVELT, 
shington. 


Havens,  — 
Star  Route  3 
May  20,  1935. 


AR  PRES.  ROOSEVELT. 

I  BEG  your  honors  pardon  for  writeing  you  about  myselt 
but  I  have  to  take  the  honor  of  imposeing  on  your  good 
ure  that  is  always  smiling  because  I  ha  vent  got  no  action 
>m  the  state  on  this  thing  that  is  bothering  me  untill  I 
nt  hardly  sleep  nights. 

We  have  been  farming  here  in  Cooper  county  ever  since 
:  was  married  and  come  up  from  Iowa  into  this  cutover 
ush  country  and  cleared  it.  Everything  went  good  except 
hard  times  that  come  and  go  like  the  Bible  says  only 
:  fat  years  isnt  so  fat  as  the  lean  ones  is  lean.  We  made 
jood  living  by  lots  of  sweatting  and  pintching  the  pennies 
d  we  also  raised  a  fine  family  of  four  boys  and  five  girls, 
vo  of  the  boys  is  out  on  there  own  one  of  them  married, 
le  of  the  boys  hires  out  to  the  neihgbors  and  other  is 
y  five  years  old.  The  girls  is  still  on  our  hands  but  three 
them  is  pretty  young  yet  only  7,  9,  and  13  years.  We 
ave  give  them  a  good  education  with  high  school  when 
y  are  old  enough  and  the  oldest  one  went  to  agerculture 
)llege.  We  want  our  children  to  have  a  better  chance  than  us. 
Well  this  depression  hit  us  and  we  done  everything  we 

E~  uld  to  keep  our  heads  above  water  even  selling  off  some 
ick  and  getting  a  mortgage  on  the  place  just  after  we 
d  paid  off  the  old  one.  Bangs  diseas  took  three  of  my 
>ws  and  that  cut  down  my  increas  too  so  it  was  extra 
ard.  I  didnt  want  to  sell   off  anymore  stock  because  I 
tteded  the  hogs  to  pay  interest  with  and  the  cream  check 
)o  only  there  wasnt  no  cream  check  in  the  fall  of   1933 
rhat  with  the  cows  all  dry. 

Well  we  didnt  know  what  to  do  and  it  was  my  wife 
ic  first  said  we  would  have  to  ask  for  relief  which  all  the 
ihgbors  was  getting  them  that  was  brush  trash.  That  was 
hard  blow  because  we  had  never  thought  about  it  being 
oud  and  self  support  all  our  lives  and  honest.  Neither  of 
said  any  more  about  it  for  a  week  after  that  but  I  didn't 
eep  much  from  thinking  and  I  gess  Selma  thats  my  wife 
dnt  either.  She  blowd  her  nrw  like  she  was  crying. 


The  next  to  the  youngest  girl  come  home  from  school  sick 
one  day  and  we  had  to  call  the  doctor.  Well  the  next  day  a 
young  girl  we  didnt  know  come  to  the  place  and  said  Dr. 
Hazelmeyer  says  you  are  in  need  of  assistance  and  I  have 
come  out  to  see  what  your  needs  are.  Well  Pres.  Roosevelt 
I  was  going  to  throw  her  off  the  place  but  Selma  stopped 
me  and  says  this  is  providence  Torkad.  And  the  long  and 
short  of  it  was  the  young  girl  made  out  a  relief  applecation 
for  us  and  I  had  to  sign  and  Selma  and  then  I  went  out  in 
the  barn  and  sat  in  my  shame. 

Well  it  was  a  godsent  as  it  turned  out  and  they  give  us  a 
sack  of  flour  and  some  other  vittles  which  we  had  no  money 
to  buy  for.  But  no  coffee.  She  said  that  was  a  luxury  which 
I  never  knew  haveing  drunk  it  all  my  life  almost. 

That  was  now  more  than  a  year  ago  and  three  months. 
We  have  been  getting  relief  ever  since  practicly  every  month 
except  in  the  summer  when  the  boy  got  work.  And  he  also 
worked  out  our  relief  on  ERA.  We  got  mostly  flour  and 
such,  but  some  cloths  also  for  the  children  going  to  school 
and  a  house  dress  for  my  wife  that  was  made  on  ERA  only 
the  dress  was  skimpy  and  broke  out  my  wife  being  a  big 
woman  and  a  real  worker.  My  wife  also  got  some  medisin 
for  her  dizzey  spells. 

BUT  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  was  the  goverment  cow. 
The  way  I  understand  it  the  big  draught  we  had  in 
the  spring  of  1934  just  burned  out  some  of  the  western  part 
of  the  state  and  lots  of  the  cattle  was  starving.  So  the  gov- 
erment bought  them  and  some  they  killed  for  meat  like 
we  got  for  surplus  commodies  and  some  of  the  critters  if 
they  was  fair  grade  stock  they  sent  up  north  here  because 
the  draught  hadnt  hit  us  hard. 

They  give  us  reliefers  on  farms  those  cattle  to  use.  We 
had  to  feed  them  and  take  care  of  them  and  we  could  have 
the  milk  and  what  they  called  the  issue  which  means  the  calfs 
they  drop.  But  we  had  to  take  care  of  the  critters  because 
they  was  goverment  property  and  was  just  like  surplus 
commodies  which  is  marked  NOT  TO  BE  SOLD. 

Well  I  got  one  of  them  cows  and  we  called  her  Sarah 
after  SERA.  She  was  just  scrub  stock  to  begin  with  and 
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half  starvd  so  her  ribs  look  like  you  could  wash  cloths  on 
them  and  she  mood  just  like  she  was  moaning  not  a  good 
healthy  moo.  She  didnt  give  milk  to  feed  a  torn  cat  but  I 
got  her  fattend  up  pretty  good  through  the  summer  and  by 
fall  she  was  letting  down  three  quarts  morning  and  night. 

She  had  to  be  milked  careful.  She  was  a  kicker  and  liked 
to  have  her  foot  in  the  pail.  She  didnt  herd  with  the  rest  on 
pastur.  Shed  go  over  fences  easy  and  we  had  lots  of  trouble 
untill  we  put  the  critters  in  the  barn  for  the  winter.  I 
figurd  shed  get  used  to  the  rest  of  them.  When  Id  let  them 
out  on  mild  days  she  didnt  seem  to  have  much  pep  to  push 
through  the  snow  or  stray  away.  I  had  taken  her  over  to 
Amundsons  mister  and  I  figurd  from  the  way  she  was  dry- 
ing up  that  she  was  in  the  family  way. 

As  spring  come  on  I  knew  I  was  wrong.  I  had  the  stock  out 
early  and.  I  sware  to  you  Pres.  Roosevelt  Sarah  hasnt  done 
nothing  since  except  jump  fences.  It  is  getting  more  than  1 
can  stand  with  my  field  work  and  all.  Once  I  went  a  whole 
day  trying  to  find  the  critter  and  then  I  had  to  haul  her 
home  with  a  team  on  the  lead  rope.  Her  feet  just  plowd  a 
furrer  in  the  road.  And  the  next  morning  she  was  gone 
again. 

I  worry  too  much  about  her  and  it  is  too  much  trouble 
to  take  care  of  her  as  I  promised  the  goverment  to  do.  I 
have  wrote  to  the  state  relief  about  taking  Sarah  back  but 
havent  heard.  Please  see  to  the  relief  will  take  her  off  my 
hands  so  I  will  not  be  responsible  no  longer  for  her.  And 
I  will  thank  your  honor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MR.  TORKAD  SILL 


STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 

Capitol  City 

MR.  TORKAD  SILL,  June  3,  1935 

Havens,  • 

Star  Route  3. 

DEAR  MR.  SILL: 

Your  communication  of  May  20,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, has  been  referred  to  this  administration  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  federal  program  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  is 
administered  locally  by  the  several  states. 

We  have  checked  our  files  and  find  that  your  previous 
letter,  dated  May  11,  was  referred  to  the  State  Resettlement 
Administration  for  attention.  As  you  doubdess  know,  the 
government's  drouth  program  is  being  taken  over  by  Re- 
setdement  and  since  subsistence  cattle  were  bought  up  and 
disposed  of  as  a  part  of  that  program,  Resettlement  will 
doubdess  handle  the  matter  for  you. 

We  assure  you  diat  a  Resettlement  representative  will 
communicate  with  you  shordy,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 
If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in  this  mat- 
ter, do  not  hesitate  to  write  us. 

Truly  yours, 
STATE   EMERGENCY   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 
BY  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 
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INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 

TO:  State  Resettlement  Administration  June  3,  1935 

FROM:  Roger  Bristol  Complaint  Correspondent 

Social  Service  Division 

RE:  Complaint  of  Torkad  Sill,  Cooper  County  (Subsistence  Cow) 
Enclosed  please  find  verbatim  copy  of  complaint   from 
above  and  blind  CC  of  our  reply. 

INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 

STATE  RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Division 

Drouth  Department 

TO:  Social  Service  Division,  SERA  June  4,  1935 

Mr.  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 
FROM:  Mr.  Karl  Kasper,  Drouth  Manager 
RE:  Torkad  Sill — Subsistence  cow  complaint 

Regarding  the  enclosed  complete  file  re  the  Torkad  Sill 
complaint,  please  be  advised  that  in  the  best  opinion  of  this 
administration,  the  case  is  your  baby.  We  therefore  return 
the  complete  file. 

INTER-OFFICE   MEMORANDUM 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Social  Service  Division 

TO:   Miss  Evelynda  Hovemeyer,  June  5,  1935 

Field  Supervisor 

FROM:  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 
RE:  Problem  Case — Complaint  of  Torkad  Sill 

The  attached  correspondence  represents  a  dead  end.  Re- 
settlement washes  its  hands.  Please  suggest  disposition  in 
view  of  our  lack  of  jurisdiction. 


INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Social  Service  Division 

TO:  Mr.  Roger  Bristol,  June  11,  1935 

Complaint  Correspondent 

FROM:  Miss  Evelynda  Hovemeyer,  Field  Supervisor 
RE:  Torkad  Sill— Problem  Case 

Suggest  you  obtain  clearance  and  report  from  Cooper 
County  relief  worker  on  case  from  social  angle  and  handle 
on  basis  of  facts  ascertained. 


STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 

Capitol  City 

MR.  ELMER  LUNDQUIST,  June  12,  1935 

Cooper  County  Relief  Worker, 

Kellett,  

DEAR  MR.  LUNDQUIST: 

Enclosed  are  two  letters  of  complaint  from  Mr.  Torkad 
Sill,  Havens,  Star  Route  3,  regarding  a  subsistence  cow 
which  he  wishes  taken  off  his  hands. 

This  we  believe  is  properly  Resettlement's  responsibility, 
but  before  disposing  of  it  with  that  agency  we  wish  infor- 
mation on  the  family.  Will  you  forward  at  your  earliest 
convenience  a  summary  transcript  of  pertinent  information 
in  the  case  history? 

Further  information  not  contained  in  the  formal  files 
would  be  of  value  to  us. 

Truly  yours, 
STATE   EMERGENCY   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 
BY  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


COOPER  COUNTY 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Kellett,  — 

June  15,  1935 
MR.  HENRY  J.  LAKE 
Director,  Social  Service  Division 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Capitol    City 

ATTENTION:  Mr.  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 
DEAR  MR.  LAKE: 

This  is  a  preliminary  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  12  asking 
for  a  partial  transcript  of  the  Torkad  Sill  (Havens)  case 
record.  At  the  moment  our  entire  staff  is  working  nights  on 
:he  current  "Cases  Closed  Survey"  your  office  requested 
lune  1,  and  I  see  no  way  clear  to  have  this  transcript  made 
for  several  days. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Sill  presented  his  situation 
/cry  fairly  and  accurately,  though  at  length.  The  case  record 
would  give  you  no  further  information  affecting  the  matter 
n  question  which  is  the  transfer  of  the  subsistence  cow 
Tom  Sill  to  the  government.  May  I  assume  that  since  the 
natter  concerns  an  animal  and  not  human  beings  that  you 

ill  not  need  the  case  history  transcript  as  long  as  Sill  has 
ilready  described  his  circumstances? 

If  you  will  advise  me  of  the  procedure  for  the  transfer  of 
the  cow,  I  shall  take  care  of  the  matter  with  dispatch. 

Truly  yours, 

ELMER  LUNDQUIST,  County  Worker 


STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Social  Service  Division 

TORKAD  SILL  June  18,  1935 

lavens, 

Star  Route  3. 
UDEAR  MR.  SILL: 

This  letter  is  to  advise  you  that  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration does  not  consider  your  problem  as  within  its  juris- 
diction and  therefore  has  not  contacted  you  regarding  it. 

Be  assured,  however,  that  we  are  taking  steps  to  relieve 
you  of  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  subsistence  cow 
(furnished  you  during  die  cattle  purchase  program  of  last 
year.  You  will  be  advised  of  the  progress  of  our  efforts 
(through  Mr.  Elmer  Lundquist,  Cooper  County  Relief  Work- 
Kir,  whom  we  shall  write  as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 
STATE   EMERGENCY   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 
BY  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 


INTER-OFFICE   MEMORANDUM 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Social  Service  Division 

i:  Mr.  Henry  J.  Lake  June  18,  1935 

Director,  Social  Service  Division 
FROM:  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 
;:  Transfer  of  subsistence  cow  from  client  to  government 
The  attached  correspondence  may  be  summarized  in  one 
:ntence:  Mr.  Torkad  Sill,  relief  client  of  Cooper  County, 
wishes  to  transfer  a  subsistence  cow  back  to  the  government 
Because  she  has  failed  to  pay  for  her  keep  and  is  too  great  a 
irouble  to  be  responsible  for. 

The  question  therefore  arises:  how  may  such  a  subsistence 
cow  be  turned  back  to  the  government?   I  have  had  no 
similar  case  and  I  recall  nothing  in  bulletins,  circulars,  or 
Jmemoranda  covering  the  point.  I  feel  that  some  procedure 
Jinust  exist  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  transfer  and  there- 
pore  hereby  request  advice  on  proper  handling. 


INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Social  Service  Division 

TO:  Mr.  Barton  Lusske  July  2,  1935 

Director,  State  Resettlement  Administration 
FROM:  Henry  J.  Lake, 

Director,  Social  Service  Division,  SERA 
RE:  Our  conversation  of  even  date  in  washroom 

Please  find  enclosed  complete  and  growing  file  regarding 
some  damn  Cooper  County  subsistence  cow  that  isn't  worth 
her  salt.  But  there's  a  nice  point  involved:  how  in  hell  can 
the  government  take  back  such  an  animal? 

Your  man  Kasper  washed  his  hands  of  it  on  behalf  of 
Resettlement,  but  I  think  he  was  just  passing  the  buck.  I'm 
putting  it  up  to  you..  Figure  out  the  answer  and  I'll  buy 
the  lunch. 

My  man  Bristol  is  all  in  a  sweat  over  the  thing  and  the 
delay  is  giving  him  ants  in  the  pants.  Hurry  it  up,  will  you? 


F' 


ICEMBER  1936 


Havens, 

Star  Route  3 

STATE  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION  July  5,  1935 

Capitol  City 

DEAR  SIR. 

I  have  waited  since  your  last  letter  come  for  Mr.  Lund- 
quist to  get  Sarah  but  he  didnt  come  nor  let  me  hear  a 
word.  She  is  driveing  me  crazy  and  Selma  too. 

Last  week  I  went  into  Kellett  to  see  Mr.  Lunquist  about 
your  letter  and  he  says  you  aint  wrote  him  since  weeks  ago 
about  my  cow.  I  asked  Mr.  Lundquist  to  come  after  Sarah 
and  take  her  off  my  hands  but  he  wouldnt  dast  he  said 
without  a  paper  from  you.  And  he  asked  would  I  blame 
him  for  not  wanting  to  take  Sarah  and  I  had  to  answer 
him  honest  no  I  didnt. 

Well  then  I  asked  him  why  you  didnt  write  him  the 
paper  he  needs  to  take  Sarah  from  me  and  he  says  he 
thinks  I  got  you  folks  up  a  tree  and  you  dont  know  what  to 
do.  Is  that  right.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  give  something  you 
can  take  it  away  if  the  fellow  you  give  it  to  wants  you  to. 

I  tell  you  Sarah  is  just  driveing  me  crazy.  She  has  got  into 
the  neihgbors  fields  and  gardens  and  Mrs.  Horsman  and 
Mrs.  Thorn  arent  speaking  to  my  wife  on  account  of  Sarah 
got  into  their  flowers  yesterday  on  the  4  of  July  when  they 
and  we  was  gone  to  the  celebration  at  Havens.  I  knew  I 
should  have  stayed  to  home  with  Sarah. 

There  are  other  government  cows  that  have  got  out  too 
just  like  they  had  caught  it  from  our  Sarah  and  the  country 
is  getting  pretty  discusted  with  it.  These  cows  is  just  like 
the  red  ajitators  that  is  working  in  this  community  trying  to 
stur  up  trouble  amongst  peaceful  citisens  trying  to  make  a 
living. 

Please  take  these  ajitater  cows  away  from  us  and  specialy 
Sarah  that  aint  worth  her  keep  anyway  no  more  than  them 
comunists.  Yours  truly 

MR.  TORKAD  SILL 

P.S.  If  you  don't  help  me  soon  I  will  have  to  write  Pres. 
Roosevelt  again.  M»-  SILL 
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STATE  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Capitol  City 

DEAR  SIR. 


Havens, 

Star  Route  3 
July  6,  1935 


Something  awful  happend  yesterday  just  after  I  wrote 
you  and  mailed  the  letter.  Sarah  got  out  of  the  barn  and  we 
didnt  know  which  way  she  went  and  so  didnt  locate  the 
darn  critter. 

Well  this  morning  Fenstermaker  the  undertaker  called 
me  to  come  and  get  my  cow  and  he  was  so  mad  he  was 
purple  over  the  telephone.  I  couldnt  understand  him  but  I 
found  out  when  I  went  to  get  Sarah. 

Old  Mrs.  Beasley  died  Teusday  and  Fenstermaker  had  the 
funeral.  He  dug  the  grave  and  fixt  it  up  nice  in  the  Meth- 
odist graveyard  that  is  five  miles  north.  There  was  a  big 
pile  of  dug  earth  beside  the  grave  and  Fenstermaker  took 
an  education  in  undertaking  and  always  fixs  things  up  fine 
so  he  covered  the  dug  earth  with  a  green  blanket  stuff  that 
looks  like  grass  but  aint. 

Well  Sarah  got  into  that  graveyard  this  morning  and  et 
most  of  the  fake  grass  that  Fenstermaker  had  on  the  grave. 
He  said  to  me  you  will  pay  through  the  nose  for  this  and 
I  will  send  you  a  bill. 

And  that  aint  the  whole  of  it.  Sarah  was  took  mighty 
sick  when  I  got  her  home.  It  looks  like  the  fake  grass  was 
all  right  untill  she  coughed  up  a  cud  to  chew  and  then 
when  she  started  that  and  it  got  down  into  her  right  stomick 
it  made  her  sick  as  death. 

Well  I  called  a  vetranary  and  he  come  out.  It  was  Ed 
Judge  in  Kellett.  He  saved  her  for  which  I  am  thankful 
as  Sarah  is  goverment  property  that  I  am  responsible  for, 
but  it  cost  me  five  dollars  and  them  dollar  bills  is  scarce. 

So  you  have  to  take  Sarah  away  by  return  mail  as  soon 
as  possible.  Please  answer  by  return  mail  as  I  am  crazy  with 
worry  and  so  is  my  wife. 

Yours  truly 

MR.  TORKAD  SILL 


P.S.  I  enclose  a  stamp  for  a  promp  reply. 


MR.  SILL 


P.S.  I  just  noticed  that  she  looks  like  maybe  she  is  in  the 
family  way  but  maybe  it  is  just  bloat  from  the  fake  grass. 

MR.  SILL 


STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 

Capitol  City 

MR.  TORKAD  SILL  July  9,  1935 

Havens,  

Star  Route  3 

DEAR  MR.  SILL: 

Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the  5th  and  6th 
instant,  permit  us  to  say  that  we  sympathize  deeply  with 
you  in  your  problem  with  the  subsistence  cow. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
any  part  of  the  drouth  program — under  which  you  received 
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this  animal — we  do  not  feel  justified  in  acting  without 
authority  from  the  Resettlement  Administration  which  has 
assumed  all  responsibility  for  drouth  relief  and  its  attendant 
aids. 

We  are  now  seeking  a  ruling  from  Resettlement,  the 
request  coming  personally  from  Mr.  Henry  J.  Lake,  director 
of  this  division,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  peculiar  matter 
will  be  straightened  out  at  an  early  date.  We  ask  that  you 
bear  with  us  patiently  while  we  try  to  work  out  your  prob- 
lem for  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 
STATE   EMERGENCY   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 
BY  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 


STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 

Capitol  City 

MR.  ELMER  LUNDQUIST  July  9,  1935 

Cooper  County  Worker 
Kellett, 

DEAR  MR.  LUNDQUIST: 

We  enclose  copies  of  two  letters  just  received  from  Mr. 
Torkad  Sill,  describing  his  difficulties  with  his  subsistence 
cow. 

You  will  observe  the  statement  he  ascribes  to  you,  i.e., 
that  you  think  Mr.  Sill  has  the  state  office  "up  a  tree."  If 
Mr.  Sill  has  quoted  you  correctly,  allow  us  to  say  that  we 
deeply  deplore  the  indiscretion  that  led  you  to  place  this 
office  in  an  unfavorable  light  in  the  eyes  of  our  clients. 

Truly  yours, 
STATE   EMERGENCY   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 
BY  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 


COOPER  COUNTY 
EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

Kellett, 


July  12,  1935 


MR.  HENRY  J.  LAKE 

Director,  Social  Service  Division 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

Capitol  City 

ATTENTION:  Mr.  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 
DEAR  MR.  LAKE: 


I  am  extremely  sorry  that  any  unguarded  remarks  of  mine 
to  Mr.  Sill  should  have  placed  the  state  office  in  a  false 
position.  Please  accept  my  apology. 

I  assure  you  that  if  I  had  known  that  the  state  office  was 
not  "up  a  tree" — as  I  believe  I  did  phrase  it  to  Mr.  Sill — 
I  should  never  have  used  the  term. 

I  really  did  believe  that  your  office  was  in  a  quandary 
over  the  method  of  transferring  the  subsistence  cow  from 
Sill  back  .to  the  government,  and  I  told  Mr.  Sill  so  quite 
frankly.  It  is  my  policy  in  dealing  with  the  better  class  of 
relief  clients,  such  as  Sill,  to  be  very  open  and  honest  and 
lay  the  cards  on  the  table.  Experience  has  taught  rne  that 
these  people  are  very  quick  to  sense  a  flaw  or  inadequacy  in 
our  procedures;  but  when  it  is  admitted,  they  will  cooperate 
very  well  in  overcoming  any  difficulty  resulting  therefrom. 

Again  accept  my  apology  and  my  relief  that  the  way  is 
clear  to  take  the  cow  from  Sill.  Please  advise  me  of  the 
procedure  and  I  shall  attend  to  the  matter  immediately. 

Very  truly  yours, 
ELMER  LUNDQUIST,  County  Worker 
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INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Social  Service  Division 

TO:  Mr.  Henry  J.  Lake,  July  11,  1935 

Director,  Social  Service  Division 
FROM:  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 
RE:  Subsistence  Cow  Problem  (Cooper  County) 

May  I  inquire  whether  a  policy  or  procedure  has  yet  been 
laid  down  for  the  transfer  of  a  subsistence  cow  from  a  client 
back  to  the  government?  The  matter  of  Sill  (Cooper 
County)  is  becoming  pressing — indeed,  urgent — and  our 
office  is  also  expecting  action  from  us. 

I  should  appreciate  advice  on  handling  at  your  earliest. 

INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Social  Service  Division 

TO:  Mr.  Barton  Lusske,  July  16,  1935 

Director,   Resettlement   Administration 
FROM:  Henry  J.  Lake, 

Director,  Social  Service  Division 
RE:  Subsistence  Cow — (Cooper  County) 

In  the  matter  of  transfer  of  a  subsistence  cow  back  from 
an  insistent  client  to  the  government — see  my  memorandum 
of  July  2 — please  be  advised  that  it  looks  as  if  the  lunch  is 
on  you. 

My  man  Bristol  got  himself  into  a  hole  by  pulling  the 
high  hat  on  the  Cooper  County  worker  and  now  he  thinks 
he  has  to  save  the  honor  of  the  state  office  by  coming 
through  with  a  procedure.  He's  sweating  blood.  I  don't  give 
a  damn  about  Bristol,  but  I  do  feel  sorry  for  Sill  up  there 
in  Cooper  County  running  his  old  legs  off  trying  to  keep 
track  of  an  ornery  cow  you  people  wished  on  him. 

How  can  that  cow  be  taken  back  by  the  government? 
I'll  add  a  ten  cent  cigar  to  the  lunch. 

(Penciled  memorandum  on  scratch  pad) 

BRISTOL — 

Keep  your  shirt  on.  I've  asked  Lusske  for  a  procedure, 
but  he's  sitting  on  the  case.  It  probably  has  him  cross-eyed. 
Meanwhile,  why  write  on  the  case  unless  you  have  to?  Sill 
may  let  it  grow  cold  and  it'll  blow  over.  You  write  too  damn 
much  anyway.  — LAKE 


INTER-OFFICE   MEMORANDUM 

STATE  RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

TO:  Mr.  Henry  J.  Lake,  July  17,  1935 

Director,  Social  Service  Division,  SERA 
FROM:  Barton  Lusske, 

State  Resettlement  Director 
RE:  Subsistence  Cow — Cooper  County  file 

Did  you  think  this  one  up,  or  is  it  an  honest-to-God  case? 

It's  an  odd  wrinkle,  but  it  is  partly  covered — in  an  obscure 
subsection  of  a  subdivision  of  a  "d"  point  under  Arabic 
numeral  three  of  some  Roman  numeral  article  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  (or  so  I'm  told  by  Howard  who  does  the 
digging  for  me.) 

It's  simple  if  Sill  is  our  client:  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have 
a  conditional  sales  contract  on  his  stuff.  Then  all  we  do  is 
re-possess.  But  our  files  say  Sill  is  not  our  client,  in  which 
case  only  Heaven  and  Washington  know  how  the  beast  can 
be  turned  back  into  the  protecting  arms  of  the  government. 

If  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  were  in  operation, 
it  would  also  be  comparatively  simple:  the  Corporation  will 
be  a  tool  for  cutting  red  tape  and  doing  lots  of  things  it 
takes  the  government  too  long  to  do,  if  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  method  whereby  Sill 
would  apply  for  permission  to  act  as  agent  and  then  adver- 
tise for  bids  on  the  animal,  turning  the  proceeds  over  to  the 
government  after  the  sale  is  completed;  but  I  don't  know 
if  we  are  empowered  to  accept  the  money.  Anyway,  by  the 
time  the  whole  thing  was  completed,  probably  either  Sill 
or  the  cow,  or  both,  would  be  dead. 

Maybe  if  you  explained  the  whole  thing  as  clearly  as  I 
am  doing  here,  Sill  would  throw  up  his  hands  and  say, 
"Hell,  I'll  keep  the  critter." 

There  have  been  lots  of  accidental  deaths  of  these  sub- 
sistence cows,  particularly  the  poorer  grade  animals.  Do 
you  suppose  your  county  man  could  very  tactfully  bring  out 
that  fact?  An  accident  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  cow 
would  be  regrettable,  of  course,  but  there  is  nothing  we 
could  do  about  it,  since  the  client  usually  has  nothing  we 
can  collect  on.  Often  these  accidents  are  such  that  the  meat 
can  be  used,  so  my  field  men  tell  me. 

I  prefer  the  lunches  at  the  Coward  Hotel. 

(Penciled  memorandum  on  scratch  pad) 
LUSSKE — The  lunch  is  on  you.  The  Coward  is  all  right. 

— LAKE 


[Continued  on  page  695] 
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United  But  Different 


By  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 


IN  1837,  when  the  U.S. 
Treasury  overflowed  with 
a  $28  million  surplus,  the 
states  tasted,  for  the  first  time, 
the  flavor  of  an  outright  gift 
from  the  federal  government. 
It  was  paid  out  in  proportion  to  each  state's  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  with  no  strings 
attached.  That  handout,  measly  as  it  seems  by  compari- 
son with  modern  government  figures,  and  squandered 
as  it  was  by  some  greedy  states,  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  device  which  may  yet  solve  our  perennial  dilemma  of 
centralization  or  decentralization  of  government.  That 
1837  disbursement  was  one  of  the  first  grants-in-aid — or 
subsidies  if  you  will — through  which  the  Washington 
pursestrings  were  unloosed  in  unison  by  all  the  states. 
Later,  through  carefully  calculated  gifts  to  the  states, 
grants-in-aid  became  of  important  social  consequence. 
Long  before  the  depression,  with  its  problems  of  relief 
and  the  establishment  of  the  social  security  services,  the 
federal  government  began  to  reserve  the  right  to  super- 
vise or  at  least  inspect  federally  assisted  state  projects- 
highways,  the  National  Guard,  forest  fire  protection, 
flood  control,  agricultural  education  and  extension.  Thus 
a  grant-in-aid  is  not  a  sudden  depression  shortcut  through 
the  no-man's-land  of  government,  but  offers  a  traditional, 
constitutional  method  of  resolving  the  problems  created 
by  our  division  of  governmental  powers  between  the 
states  and  the  nation.  Central  control  of  government 
means  one  thing:  centralized  administration  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  means  something  rather  different. 
The  further  development  of  federal  grants-in-aid,  with 
standards  set  for  state  participation  in  the  supplementing 
and  spending  of  funds,  can  produce  a  workable  arrange- 
ment whereby  state  differentiation  may  exist  within  a 
framework  of  basic  national  uniformity.  Experience  has 
already  proved  that  state  autonomy  under  federal  direc- 
tion can  function  smoothly  in  matters  of  nation-wide 
interest. 

Moreover,  such  arrangements  are  popular.  From  a  dis- 
bursement of  $11  million  of  federal  money  in  1915  federal 
allotments  to  the  states  rose  by  1935  to  almost  $400  mil- 
lion. Despite  this  growth  no  absolute  formula  has  ever 
been  evolved  for  fixing  the  amount  of  a  state's  allotment. 
Should  federal  funds  be  matched  by  a  state,  and  if  so 
in  what  proportion  ?  Should  federal  funds  be  allotted  on 
a  basis  of  need?  Or  of  population? 

The  truth  is  that  neither  a  state's  need,  nor  its  ability 
to  match  federal  funds,  nor  its  population,  furnishes  a 
true  index  for  all  purposes.  To  be  sure,  the  simplest  basis 
for  allocating  federal  money  is  according  to  population. 
Population  is  definitely  ascertainable,  and  does  not  neces- 
sitate the  consideration  of  more  indeterminate  factors 
which  create  uncertainty  and  provoke  criticisms  of  par- 
tiality or  political  manipulation.  When  population  or 
the  degree  of  urbanization  coincide  with  need,  this  basis 
of  allocation  is  successfully  used,  particularly  in  health 
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Through  grants-in-aid  we  can  have  state  dif- 
ferentiation and  at  the  same  time  a  uniform 
national  program  of  social  legislation,  says 
this  authority  on  federal-state  cooperation 


and  social  services.  But  the 
population  basis  reflects  neith- 
er the  need  of  a  state  nor  its 
ability  to  finance  its  own  prog- 
ress. Under  it,  states  with 
large  area  and  small  popula- 
tion have  bitterly  complained  that  they  do  not  receive 
sufficient  funds  for  any  adequate  development  of  coop- 
erative work.  So  modifications  have  been  attempted.  In 
agricultural  extension  work,  funds  are  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  rural  rather  than  total  population.  But  a  Colo- 
rado mining  camp  being  "rural,"  and  a  New  England 
"town"  of  less  than  2500,  no  matter  how  widely  scat- 
tered being  "urban" — classification  as  such  presents  dif- 
ficulties. 

Blithely  the  1936  Republican  platform  stated  that  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  be  given  to  the  states  for  relief,  "while 
the  need  exists,  on  compliance  with  the  conditions  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  relief  burden  be  provided 
from  the  revenues  of  state  and  local  governments."  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  distributed  according  to  the  "need" 
of  the  states,  but  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  defining 
"need."  How  can  it  be  measured  on  a  basis  which  ex- 
cludes political  wire-pulling  and  log-rolling?  For  many 
years  "need"  was  discredited  as  a  means  of  allocation 
for  federal  funds,  but  the  financial  impasse  of  the  states 
in  the  emergency  relief  program  restored  the  need  basis 
to  a  degree  of  favor.  The  1933  relief  act  deliberately  adop- 
ted the  policy  of  allowing  the  federal  administrator  in  his 
discretion  to  grant  funds  on  the  basis  of  need.  Amounts 
allocated  to  the  states  were,  according  to  the  administra- 
tor, "arrived  at  by  careful  and  full  consideration  of  facts 
on  the  needs  of  each  state  and  its  ability  to  provide  for 
its  own  needy  citizens."  With  such  arrangements,  criti- 
cism was  inevitable.  No  exact  standards  of  measurement 
of  the  capacity  of  the  various  state  and  local  units  to 
contribute  relief  costs  were  established.  Nevertheless  in 
the  emergency  there  was  merit  in  the  flexibility  of  un- 
restricted administrative  allocation. 

It  was  not  the  original  intent  of  Congress  to  give  all 
the  funds  required  for  relief  needs,  but  as  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  states  grew  more  serious  the  federal 
government  was  forced  to  assume  more  and  more  of  the 
financial  burden.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
1933  set  aside  $500  million  for  grants  to  the  states  by  the 
Federal  Relief  Administrator  through  the  agency  of  the 
RFC.  Half  of  this  was  to  be  given  on  the  basis  of  one 
dollar  of  federal  money  for  every  three  of  state  funds 
spent  within  the  state  during  the  preceding  quarter  year, 
while  the  other  half  was  a  discretionary  fund  from  which 
grants  could  be  given  such  states  as  could  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  federal  administrator  that  their  finan- 
cial resources  were  inadequate  and  their  relief  needs  too 
great  to  be  met  under  any  form  of  proportional  grant. 
Of  the  total  amount  given  the  states  during  1933,  only 
seven  states  met  the  matching  provisions,  while  the  others 
were  largely  dependent  on  grants  from  discretionary 
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funds.  In  that  year,  federal  funds  constituted  60.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  relief  expenditures,  state  funds  14.3  per- 
cent, and  local  funds  25.1  percent.  Variations  in  the  pro- 
portions of  relief  expenditures  borne  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ranged  in  1933  from  17.4  percent  in  Wyoming 
to  over  99  percent  in  South  Carolina.  The  demands  made 
upon  the  states  themselves  varied  according  to  changing 
economic  factors.  The  FERA  changed  its  policy  toward 
the  states  from  time  to  time. 

The  only  power  the  federal  administrator  had  to  in- 
duce a  state  to  contribute  to  the  relief  program  was  that 
of  offering  a  substantial  grant  conditioned  on  a  certain 
type  of  state  action.  If  the  federal  government  insisted 
on  state  contributions  as  a  condition  of  granting  federal 
funds,  suffering  grew  apace  in  the  state  if  it  considered 
itself  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  the  money.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  federal  government  gave  funds  for  relief 
without  insisting  on  state  contributions,  the  centralized 
burden  of  administration  became  exceedingly  great  and 
the  advantages  of  cooperative  action  were  lost. 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  allo- 
cation of  federal  funds  according  to  population  or  need, 
combinations  of  formulas  have  sometimes  been  used.  The 
1921  Highway  Act,  for  example,  divided  its  funds  into 
thirds  and  gave  one  third  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the 
area  of  each  state  to  the  area  of  all  the  states,  one  third 
in  a  similar  ratio  based  on  population  and  one  third  on 
the  basis  of  mileage  of  different  types  of  rural  delivery 
routes.  This  balancing  of  factors  was  eminently  satis- 
factory in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  New 
York,  with  the  largest  population,  and  Texas,  with  the 
largest  area,  got  the  two  largest  amounts  of  money.  In 
any  plan  to  reduce  unemployment,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  increased  weight  to  the  population  factor.  So  the 
public  works  provisions  of  the  NIRA  divided  funds 
and  weighted  the  highway  formula  more  heavily  in  favor 
of  population  by  giving  seven  eighths  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  highway  construction  under  the  NIRA 
in  accordance  with  the  formula  of  the  1921  act  and  one 
eighth  in  the  ratio  which  the  population  of  each  state 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  country  according 
to  the  last  census.  The  Social  Security  Act  takes  into  ac- 
count several  permutations  and  combinations  of  the  pop- 
ulation formula  in  its  provisions  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare  services. 

The  forest  fire  protection  arrangements  are  notewor- 
thy in  this  connection.  The  first  allotment  is  determined 
by  using  a  "minimum  proportion"  of  the  entire  cost  of 
protection  of  forest  lands  in  the  state.  This  percentage, 
which  has  been  kept  within  10  percent  of  the  cost,  is 
the  same  for  all  cooperating  states.  But  further,  on  the 
principle  of  encouraging  states  to  accomplish  more  by 
offering  them  proportionately  greater  inducement,  a 
second  allotment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
amount  of  state  and  private  expenditures.  In  other  words, 
a  reward  of  performance  is  offered. 

The  tendency  in  federal  grants-in-aid  seems  to.  have 
gone  in  the  direction  of  the  federal  government's  assum- 
ing larger  amounts  of  financial  responsibility,  and  toward 
vesting  in  administrative  authorities  the  power  to  vary 
the  amount  of  federal  funds.  The  theory  of  administra- 
tive discretion  may  be  said  to  go  back  to  the  forest 
fire  protection  laws.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  may  not  spend 


in  a  state  any  more  than  it  spends  itself  on  the  same 
program,  but  within  that  latitude  he  has  discretion  as  to 
the  amount. 

The  policy  of  allowing  a  veritable  amount  of  money, 
payable  at  the  discretion  of  the  federal  administrator, 
has  been  greatly  expanded  recently,  and  under  somewhat 
less  rigid  legal  controls  than  formerly.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  allots  no  specific  amount  between  the  states 
for  payments  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  aged,  the  blind 
and  for  dependent  children,  but  makes  payments  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Social  Security  Board  of  a  proportion 
of  state  payments.  The  idea  has  developed  even  further 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1936  which  replaced 
the  old  AAA.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  allocate 
to  any  state  with  an  approved  plan  for  soil  conservation 
a  sum  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  that  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  for  the  year.  Rates 
and  detailed  conditions  on  which  he  is  to  make  pay- 
ment are  to  be  based  on  recommendations  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  community  and  other 
agencies  in  the  states  themselves,  and  not  worked  out 
by  a  general  formula  in  Washington. 

AS  THE  United  States  sank  further  and  further  into  the 
Y~\_  slough  of  depression,  and  as  the  wells  of  state  funds 
more  completely  ran  dry,  state  ability  to  match  federal 
funds-  declined.  Consequently,  in  order  to  enable  the 
states  to  meet  matching  requirements,  the  federal  govern- 
jnent  loaned  to  the  states  funds  necessary  to  pay  their 
state  share.  So  under  depression  conditions,  the  principle 
of  the  matched  grant  was  maintained  by  the  anomalous 
situation  in  which  the  federal  government  made  the  state 
payment.  But  such  payments  were  regarded  as  purely 
temporary  measures  to  help  the  states  in  what  was  hoped 
to  be  a  short  time  financial  stringency.  It  was  arranged 
under  the  highway  program  that  the  borrowed  federal 
funds  were  to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  five — later  in- 
creased to  ten — years,  by  deductions  from  regular  appor- 
tionments in  the  future.  It  finally  became  apparent  that 
the  financial  cataclysm  was  so  complete  in  many  states 
that  repayment  was  out  of  the  question. 

Gradual  emergence  from  the  woes  of  the  depression 
era  has  nevertheless  indicated  need  for  a  continued  pro- 
gram of  federal  loans  to  states,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
matching  already  incurred  federal  obligations  or  tiding 
states  over  the  worst  of  their  financial  difficulties,  but 
for  the  development  of  a  positive  program  of  govern- 
ment. 

Federal  Standards 

IT  IS  important  in  any  grant-in-aid  to  discriminate  be- 
tween necessary  setting  of  standards  and  unnecessary 
interference  with  state  policy  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery. Standards  must  always  be  tempered  to  the  winds 
of  state  situations,  for  a  state  accepting  the  letter  of  the 
grant-in-aid  may  yet  fail  utterly  in  cooperative  practice. 
There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  federal  organiza- 
tions may  suggest  rather  than  prescribe  minimum  stand- 
ards, by  such  means  as  publications,  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. The  fact  that  such  activity  is  intangible  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  negligible.  Indeed,  such  intangibles  may 
be  the  essence  of  successful  and  smooth  grant-in-aid  op- 
eration. Federal  persuasion  was  the  only  method  used 
under  the  old  federal  maternity  and  infancy  act,  the 
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much  opposed  pioneer  among  grants-in-aid  in  the  field 
of  social  legislation.  Few  standards  of  any  sort  were  laid 
down  in  the  act  or  in  the  administrative  action  under 
it,  and  only  in  minor  instances  was  there  any  degree  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  states. 

A  federal  bureau  may  in  certain  instances  exercise  a 
high  degree  of  control,  but  may  set  actual  standards  in  so 
general  a  way  as  to  allow  for  variation  in  accordance 
with  local  and  state  conditions.  This  is  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  where,  despite  its 
high  degree  of  control,  cooperative  activity  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily successful. 

The  old  adage  that  we  have  a  government  of.  laws, 
not  of  men,  has  long  since  given  way  before  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  of  men. 
The  strength  of  a  law  is  no  greater  than  that  of  its  ad- 
ministrators. Under  a  grant-in-aid,  that  strength  is  a  rope 
of  two  strands,  for  both  federal  and  state  organizations 
and  personnel  are  of  equal  importance.  If  the  spoils  sys- 
tem eats  at  one,  it  will  soon  cross  over  to  the  other.  Only 
where  federal  bureau  chiefs  are  remote  enough  from 
local  political  pressures  to  enable  state  officials  to  use 
the  fact  of  federal  supervision  as  a  means  of  evading  the 
importunate  pleas  of  local  politicians  is  the  strength  of 
the  whole  cooperative  grant-in-aid  kept  free  from  polit- 
ical impairment. 

Personnel  standards  are  difficult  of  definition  and  in- 
terpretation, and  must  always  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  particular  functions  involved.  Usually  dread  of  na- 
tional political  repercussion  and  the  fear  of  complete 
cessation  of  state  participation  in  any  cooperative  work 
under  a  grant-in-aid  means  that  the  federal  bureau  is 
afraid  to  become  involved  in  a  state  political  situation. 
The  public  health  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
require  that  a  conference  of  state  and  territorial  health 
officers  be  called  to  suggest  standards.  The  development 
of  higher  standards  of  public  health  personnel  through- 
out the  states  has  been  stimulated  by  such  meetings. 

A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  federal  control  over 
state  personnel,  though  still  halting,  is  for  no  minimum 
standards  to  be  met  by  the  federal  government  but  for 
general  supervision  to  be  exercised  over  the  competency 
of  state  personnel.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  prescribes  no  minimum  qualifications  but  merely 
insists  on  the  "adequacy"  of  state  highway  departments 
as  a  whole.  So  in  several  situations,  the  bureau  has  sus- 
pended federal  aid  until  the  personnel  of  the  state  high- 
way department  has  been  improved,  so  as  to  justify  re- 
sumption of  the  expenditure  of  federal  aid  road  funds 
within  the  state. 

Unfortunately  the  politicians  wrote  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  the  stipulation  that  a  state  must  provide  such 
methods  of  administration  (other  than  those  relating  to 
selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of  person- 
nel) as  are  necessary  for  efficient  operation,  which  ef- 
fectively kills  federal  standards  in  regard  to  state  appoint- 
ments. In  the  vast  administrative  machinery  which  must 
of  necessity  accompany  the  development  oi  the  Social 
Security  Act,  this  situation  demands  the  most  immediate 
revision. 

IF  a  state  wanders  too  far  from  the  path  of  cooperation, 
federal  financial  pressure  may  be  used  to  persuade  it 
to  return.  For  example,  when  the  federal  engineers  find 


that  a  federal  aid  road  is  not  kept  in  condition  satisfactory 
to  them,  the  federal  authorities  refuse  to  give  the  state 
any  more  money  and,  as  a  last  resort,  repair  the  road 
themselves  and  deduct  the  cost  from  further  federal 
gifts  to  the  state. 

There  remains  an  even  more  drastic  punishment,  and 
one  used  only  in  extremis,  illustrated  in  the  Relief  Act 
of  1933.  The  federal  administrator  was  empowered  to 
assume  control  of  the  administration  of  relief  in  any 
state  where  "in  his  judgment,  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient cooperation  between  the  state  and  federal  authori- 
ties might  be  secured.  In  this  most  drastic  of  threats  lies 
the  possibility  of  transition  from  a  federal-state  coop- 
erative plan  to  one  of  complete  national  control.  Accord- 
ingly, Administrator  Hopkins  regarded  the  power  as  one 
to  be  used  only  in  grave  and  critical  emergencies. 

The  FERA  shook  its  big  stick  for  the  first  time  when 
it  threatened,  and  then  assumed,  control  of  the  relief 
situation  in  Kentucky  in  1933.  But  this  was  only  the  first 
of  a  series,  for  before  so  very  many  months  had  passed, 
Oklahoma,  Georgia  and  North  Dakota  came  under 
federal  domination.  It  remained  for  Ohio  to  cause  the 
most  serious  trouble  of  all.  The  governor  of  the  state 
and  Administrator  Hopkins  engaged  in  a  violent  con- 
troversy over  appropriation  of  federal  funds  to  the  state, 
until  finally  each  tried  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  other.  The 
governor  angrily  wrote  Administrator  Hopkins  that  "all 
the  policies  for  relief  in  this  state  are  determined  in 
Washington  and  supervised  by  your  agents  in  Colum- 
bus" and  added  that  he  wished  to  urge  the  federal  au- 
thorities to  take  over  the  Ohio  relief  program.  Mr. 
Hopkins  replied  that  he  "declined,  to  accept  on  behalf 
of  the  federal  government  the  responsibility  which  clearly 
belongs  to  you,"  but  less  than  a  week  later  he  assumed 
control.  Nor  was  the  end  yet  come,  for  other  states 
joined  the  procession. 

FOR  the  most  part  states  have  not  feared  the  federal 
government  bearing  gifts  but  have  been  glad  to 
have  them,  conditions  and  all.  Certain  states  were  so 
eager  for  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  for 
the  funds  that  it  would  bring  that  they  accepted  its 
terms  in  advance  of  passage  by  Congress.  The  state  of 
Washington  took  such  a  leap  in  the  dark  that  it  fell  in 
its  haste.  Recently  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state  has 
said  that  the  state  in  its  over-eagerness  accepted  the 
social  security  bill  pending  in  Congress  on  a  certain  date, 
and  that  the  bill  as  subsequently  enacted  by  Congress 
being  changed  after  that  date,  Washington  had  accepted 
something  that  did  not  exist. 

Some  states,  on  the  other  extreme,  are  hesitant.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  willingness  as  well  as  the  ability 
of  a  state  to  participate.  The  state  constitution  and  its 
laws,  and  in  particular  state  political  situations,  may 
prove  such  stumbling  blocks  that  the  whole  cooperative 
program  may  conceivably  fall  and  break  its  neck.  In 
recent  months  New  Jersey  has  shown  such  lack  of  desire 
to  accept  the  federal  Social  Security  Act  that  the  state 
Social  Security  Commission  proposed  an  unemployment 
insurance  bill  to  take  effect  if  the  federal  social  security 
law  is  declared  unconstitutional. 

Some  states  have  delayed  the  expenditure  of  federal 
funds  given  in  aid  of  state  services.  A  state  may  deliber- 
ately plan  to  get  its  part  of  the  cooperative  program 
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under  way  slowly  and  carefully.  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, did  not  immediately  use  all  the  money  available 
from  federal  sources  to  aid  its  employment  service  for 
fear  that  sudden  expansion  would  be  politically  inexpedi- 
ent and  economically  unwise. 

The  Tax   Rebate 

SIMILAR  in  intent  to  a  grant-in-aid  is  a  tax  rebate, 
also  called  a  tax  offset  or  tax  credit.  By  it  a  tax  paid 
to  a  state  government  under  certain  conditions  is  credited 
against  similar  taxation  by  the  federal  government.  Here 
again,  a^  under  a  grant-in-aid,  federal  conditions  may  be 
laid  down,  and  standards  set  for  state  performance,  and 
favors  granted  to  states  only  if  they  comply  with  those 
conditions  and  then  live  up  to  those  standards.  But  the 
tax  rebate  wears  its  standards  with  a  difference. 

When  wealthy  wanderers  began  to  move  from  one 
state  to  another  to  escape  taxation  by  their  former  home 
states,  a  need  became  clear.  It  was  for  an  arrangement 
which  would  minimize  the  possibility  of  one  state  ob- 
taining a  competitive  advantage  over  its  neighbors  in  tax- 
ation matters.  So  the  federal  revenue  laws  began  to 
permit  any  estate  subject  to  a  state  inheritance  tax  to 
offset  the  total  amount  of  the  state  tax  against  80  per- 
cent of  the  federal  tax.  So  a  man  living  in  New  York 
would  give  his  heirs  small  benefit  by  moving  to  Florida 
where  there  was  no  state  inheritance  tax,  for  there  the 
federal  tax  had  to  be  paid  in  full. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  inheritance  tax  ar- 
rangement as  constitutional,  so  why  could  a  tax  rebate 
not  offer  useful  possibilities  wherever  there  was  neces- 
sity for  minimizing  competition  between  states?  The 
federal  Social  Security  Act  in  its  unemployment  compen- 
sation aspects  has  become  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
inheritance  tax  arrangement. 

It  did  not  become  the  inheritor  without  a  struggle, 
however.  During  the  winter  of  1934  and  1935  those  who 
advocated  a  tax  rebate  for  unemployment  compensation 
said  that  there  were  forty-four  state  legislatures  in  session 
when  the  bill  was  under  discussion  and  that  the  promise 
of  a  tax  rebate  would  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  enact 
state  unemployment  compensation  laws.  Unfortunately 
their  hope  of  speed  was  blasted,  for  the  federal  bill  strug- 
gled through  Congress  until  August  of  1935,  long  after 
the  state  legislative  sessions  were  over.  Nor  were  the 
other  hopes  of  the  tax  rebate  advocates  destined  to  fare 
much  better.  They  urged  that  if  the  tax  rebate  provisions 
of  a  federal  law  were  declared  unconstitutional,  the 
whole  federal-state  cooperative  plan  would  not  collapse 
for  the  law  adopted  by  each  state  would  stand  on  its  own 
independent  feet  and  would  not  depend  on  federal  sup- 
port at  all.  Yet  of  the  fifteen  state  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  adopted  by  November  of  1936,  all  but 
three  contain  the  proviso  that  if  the  federal  law  is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  they  too  will  go  by  the  board. 

ON  the  other  hand  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
vocal  objection  to  a  tax  rebate  for  unemployment 
compensation.  There  were  two  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. First  there  was  the  fact  that  under  a  tax  rebate  as 
advocated,  there  would  be — if  not  the  proverbial  fifty-sev- 
en at  least  forty-nine  different  varieties  of  state  law,  rec- 
ords and  forms.  Two  different  sets  of  taxes,  federal  and 
state,  have  to  be  paid  in  each  state,  with  the  consequent 
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amount  of  duplication  in  bookkeeping  and  administra- 
tive service.  Second,  and  of  equal  importance,  was  the 
lack  of  minimum  federal  standards  which  the  grant-in- 
aid  advocates  saw  in  the  tax  rebate.  If  a  federal  tax  re- 
bate law  embodies  many  and  high  administrative  stand- 
ards, there  is  danger  that  it  may  be  regarded  by  the 
watchful  Supreme  Court  as  a  measure  designed  to  regu- 
late competition  between  states,  or  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment rather  than  as  a  revenue-raising  measure.  The 
Child  Labor  Tax  case  in  which  the  federal  child  labor 
tax  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  designed  to  regulate  the  labor  of  children 
rather  than  to  provide  revenue  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment raises  a  warning  finger  of  this  possibility. 

But  on  the  Social  Security  Act  the  tax  rebate  won  the 
day,  despite  the  objections  of  the  Advisory  Council  and 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security.  The 
bill  as  it  timorously  tipped  its  constitutional  hat  to  the 
committees  of  Congress  contained  no  federal  standards 
in  regard  to  such  important  matters  as  minimum  or 
maximum  periods  of  waiting  or  of  benefit,  the  approxi- 
mate average  weekly  flat  rate,  or  percentage  of  weekly 
wages  due  as  benefit,  the  amounts  of  maximum  and 
minimum  weekly  benefits,  or  the  type  of  funds,  whether 
plant  or  industry  reserves,  or  state-pooled  funds.  And  the 
bill  emerged  from  committee  shorn  of  whatever  locks 
it  did  possess,  save  in  a  few  administrative  requirements. 
A  federal  payroll  tax  is  imposed,  beginning  with  one 
percent  in  1936  and  increasing  in  1938  and  thereafter  to 
three  percent,  on  all  employers  of  eight  or  more,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  Credit  will  be  given  these  employers  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  federal  tax  for  any  contributions 
made  to  a  state  unemployment  compensation  fund  ap- 
proved by  the  federal  Social  Security  Board,  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  minimum — very  minimum — require- 
ments. 

\T  7TTH  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  1937  the  lines 
W  will  form  again,  and  the  battle  of  the  tax  rebate 
and  the  grant-in-aid  will  be  on  once  more.  But  this  year 
will  also  bring  us  further  battle  over  grants-in-aid,  and 
in  many  other  fields,  notably  relief. 

The  hue  and  cry  will  again  be  raised  that  the  federal 
government  is  stretching  into  the  states  and  strangling 
local  initiative  and  independence.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  federal  organization  adopts  a  policy  of  non-interfer- 
ence in  the  work  of  state  bureaus  administering  federal 
funds,  a  hue  and  cry  will  again  be  raised  that  the  federal 
organization  is  squandering  federal  funds  by  giving  them 
away  with  a  spendthrift  hand.  So  federal  policy  is  still 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  In  any  event 
the  objection  will  be  raised  that  one  state  is  robbed  to  pay 
for  services  in  another  state  in  which  it  has  no  interest — 
but  this  criticism  is  raised  against  nearly  all  programs 
of  taxation. 

The  safest  way  ahead  would  seem  to  be  to  allow  state 
representatives  to  criticize  and  discuss  federal  plans  be- 
fore their  adoption.  The  essence  of  a  grant-in-aid  is  co- 
operation, and  unless  plans  are  cooperatively  evolved  a 
specific  grant-in-aid  may  fail.  But,  in  general,  grants-in- 
aid  seem  destined  to  expand  in  their  usefulness  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  states  as  the  most  logical  methed  of 
federal-state  cooperation  in  our  union  of  forty-eight  di- 
verse and  sovereign  states. 
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Nazis,  Endeks,  Cuzaists 

Their  Threat  to  Five  Million  Jewish  Hostages  to  Hate 

in  Eastern  Europe 

BY  HERBERT  J.  SELIGMANN 


CHISINAU  is  a  small,  cobble-stoned  city  of  low 
houses  and  apathetic  population.    It  was  once  the 
Russian  Kishinev,  infamous  for  a  savage  pogrom 
in  1903  in  which  hundreds  of  Jews  were  massacred.  Now 
the  city  is  in  northeastern  Rumania.    The  Russian  fron- 
tier is  all  but  closed.   Trade  has  died.    But  something 
remains  of  the  tensions  of  the  past.    As  I  stood  in  the 
stone  courtyard  of  the  Jewish  orphans'  home  in  Chisinau 
last  September,  I  felt  the  chill  of  a  shadow  over  the 
children  at  play. 

It  was  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  Asiatic  broken-armed 
cross:  the  swastika,  for  decades  used  by  anti-semites 
throughout  Europe  as  the  emblem  of  hatred  for  Jews, 
later  adopted  as  the  trade- 


orphanage  little  Jewish  girls  stood  in  a  circle,  singing  an 
old  folk  song  and  clapping  their  hands  in  a  game.  One 
child  of  seven  stood  apart.  Her  head  was  bandaged. 

"She  was  struck,"  I  was  told,  "by  a  heavy  stone  thrown 
into  the  orphanage  yard  by  a  passing  boy  roused  by 
anti-Jewish  propaganda.  For  weeks  her  life  hung  in  the 
balance." 

"Were  charges  made  against  the  boy?" 

"It  was  thought  best  for  the  safety  of  the  orphan 
asylum  to  drop  the  matter." 

Elsewhere  in  eastern  Europe,  on  a  journey  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  last  summer,  I  felt  the  shadow  of  the 
swastika.  It  lies  over  the  city  park  of  Bucharest,  capital 

of  Rumania,  as  over  the 


mark  of  the  Nazis  and 
subsequently  made  the  of- 
ficial symbol  of  the  third 
Reich. 
In  that  courtyard  of  the 
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In  the  tragic  epic  of  the  Jews  there  are  words  as 
dire  as  Nazi.  Endek  and  Cuzaist,  for  example,  are 
bitterly  familiar  to  the  driven  men  and  women 
whose  fate  is  here  described  by  an  American  writer 


parks  of  other  Rumanian 
cities. 

The  Bucharest  park  is 
charming  as  only  long 
cultivation  and  taste  could 
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make  it.  With  tree-shadowed  ponds,  artificial  streams 
arched  by  bridges,  fountains,  brilliant  flower  gardens,  it 
is  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  wander,  to  sit,  and  to 
enjoy  peace. 

But  the  two  Jewish  friends  with  whom  I  walked  there 
early  last  September,  were  plainly  apprehensive.  In  the 
center  of  the  city,  the  park  is  surrounded  by  buildings  on 
whose  walls,  despite  the  legal  prohibition,  the  swastika 
is  inscribed.  I  saw  no  other  Jews  in  that  charming  park, 
though  the  Jewish  population  of  Bucharest  is  large.  If  a 
Jew  ventured  into  the  park,  even  at  midday,  he  risked 
being  brutally  beaten. 

IN  another  Rumanian  city  I  talked  with  a  man  who 
had  been  on  a  train  when  Jews  were  beaten,  as  they 
have  been  only  too  often.  He  had  seem  them  bleeding. 
From  others  I  heard  of  Jews  who  had  been  thrown 
from  moving  trains.  I  heard  men  tell  of  the  incitement 
of  peasants  so  that  attacks  are  made  on  Jews  in  the 
villages,  of  the  propaganda  of  the  anti-semitic  press. 
Professor  Alexander  Cuza,  who  has  been  conducting 
anti-semitic  propaganda  for  many  years  from  Jassy, 
openly  preaches  that  Jews  in  Rumania  must  be  exter- 
minated. 

Not  over  Rumania  alone  lies  that  shadow  of  the  Ger- 
man symbol  of  anti-semitism.  I  travelled  across  the  wide 
plains  of  Poland,  through  little  villages  of  low  stone 
houses  centered  about  cobbled  market  squares,  past  the 
poverty  stricken  thatched  huts  in  the  fields.  In  Poland 
the  propaganda  led  this  year  to  pogrom  attacks  upon  the 
Jews  of  a  number  of  villages  and  towns.  Przytyk  and 
Minsk-Mazavetsk,  where  riot  and  pillage  culminated  in 
murder,  now  take  their  historic  place  with  old  Russian 
Kishinev. 

Over  the  strangely  vacant  and  lifeless  square  of 
Przytyk  fear  seemed  to  hang,  to  follow  like  the  echo  of 
footsteps.  Two  men  lounging  about  were  pointed  out 
to  me  as  the  murderers  of  a  Jewish  man  and  woman  who 
were  shot  down  in  front  of  their  children  on  the  night 
of  the  attack.  The  night  before  our  visit  a  Jewish  home 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
had  been  stoned. 

A  few  of  the  Jews  of 
Przytyk  gathered  in  a  home 
to  meet  the  visitors  from 
America.  Their  faces  fur- 
rowed, they  examined  us 
warily  to  make  sure  that  we 
were  really  friends  to  whom 
they  could  talk  freely.  They 
looked  hunted.  They  were 
surrounded  by  enemies. 
There  was  no  longer  any 
way  of  earning  a  groschen. 
No  peasant  would  buy  from 
a  Jew.  Or,  if  he  dared  to,  he 
risked  being  beaten  and  hav- 
ing his  possessions  destroyed. 
Every  wagon  was  searched 
to  see  if  its  owner  had 
bought  from  a  Jew  and  woe 
to  him  who  could  not  pro- 
duce the  receipt  of  a  Chris- 
tian merchant. 


The  600  Jewish  families,  of  whom  400  were  artisans, 
had  been  deprived  of  their  livelihood.  What  they  had — 
cows  for  milk  for  their  children,  opportunity  to  work 
in  a  shop  improvised  in  a  loft — was  the  result  of  help 
supplied  by  subscription  in  Warsaw  and  supported  with 
money  from  America.  Failing  this,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity must  have  disintegrated  in  flight,  as  in  fact  it  had 
been  on  the  point  of  doing.  The  Jews  of  Przytyk  had 
been  actually  on  the  road,  their  possessions  loaded  on 
any  available  vehicle  when  the  flight  was  halted.  They 
were  persuaded  to  remain  lest  they  swell  the  hordes  of 
workless  and  starving  Jews  hiding  in  cellars  and  unspeak- 
able holes  in  the  big  cities. 

As  we  strolled  toward  the  square  of  Groyetz,  one  of 
the  towns  on  the  eighty-odd  mile  journey  from  Warsaw 
to  Przytyk,  a  fair-haired,  smiling  Polish  boy,  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  walked  toward  us.  Without  pre- 
lude he  urged  us  not  to  buy  from  the  Jewish  market 
stalls  in  the  square  and  offered  to  guide  us  to  Christian 
sellers.  For  this  service  he  held  out  his  palm  for  a 
tip. 

ON  one  of  the  white  walls  at  the  entrance  to  this 
town,  as  in  many  Polish  towns,  the  words  were  in- 
scribed, "He  who  buys  from  a  Jew  is  a  traitor."  It  is  a  leg- 
end amplified  in  scurrilous  leaflets  posted  up  in  market 
places,  on  buildings,  and  distributed  from  hand  to  hand; 
the  theme  is  proclaimed  at  meetings,  whispered  at  gather- 
ings of  peasants;  it  is  proliferated  through  the  anti-semitic 
newspapers  of  which  there  were,  so  I  was  reliably  told 
at  the  time  I  was  in  Poland,  no  less  than  fifty-two. 

This  is  the  New  Economic  Anti-Semitism — to  give 
it  a  name — that  is  being  invoked  by  nationalist  groups 
in  the  various  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  In  Germany 
economic  anti-semitism  was  but  a  phase  of  political  anti- 
semitism,  the  motive  having  been  to  unite  the  nation  in 
a  compact,  warlike  group  against  a  defenseless  internal 
"enemy"  at  a  time  when  Germany  dared  not  challenge 
an  external  foe.  It  was  Germany's  success  in  breaking 
her  Jewish  minority — the  600,000  Jews  never  constituting 


In  Rumania,  with  a  Jewish  population  of  a  million,  one  sees  evidences  of  grinding  poverty  in 
the  Jewish  quarters  of  Cemauti  (above)  and  the  alleys  of  small  shops  in  Bucharest  (opposite) 
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as  much  as  one  percent  of  Germany's  more  than  60 
million  population — and  the  brutality  with  which  that 
political  job  was  done,  that  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  any 
lingering  sense  of  shame  throughout  eastern  Europe. 

Germany  furnished  the  nationalists  of  eastern  Europe 
with  a  method:  boycott  and  expropriation.  Germany 
helped  establish  a  scapegoat  for  the  economic  ills  that 
afflict  regions  isolated  one  from  another  by  barred  fron- 
tiers, disintegrating  international 
trade,  currency  depreciation  and  re- 
strictions. And,  beyond  furnishing 
the  method  and  the  symbol  and  help- 
ing to  establish  the  scapegoat,  Ger- 
many as  a  means  of  political  penetra- 
tion has  been  spending  large  sums 
on  propaganda  and  anti-semitic  agi- 
tation. 

In  Galicia,  Jewish  homes  are 
burned,  Jews  flee  from  the  country- 
side to  the  cities.  When  I  talked  with 
leaders  in  Lwow,  they  predicted  the 
riotous  disorders  that  occurred  when 
the  students  returned  to  their  classes 
in  the  fall.  Everywhere  the  Endeks, 
as  the  anti-Jewish  nationalists  are 
known  in  Poland,  and  in  Rumania 
the  followers  of  Professor  Cuza 
emulate  the  formulas  of  the  Nazis. 
The  objective  is  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  the  Jew  from  human  inter- 
course with  his  fellows,  the  boycott 
of  all  Jewish  enterprise.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  defenseless  misery 
and  beggary  is  to  culminate  in  their 
extermination.  The  anti-Jewish  na- 
tionalists promise  the  peasants  the 
jobs  from  which  Jews  are  excluded 
and  ousted,  whether  on  the  railroad 
or  street  cleaning,  or  in  the  learned 
professions  and  the  arts.  Peasant  co- 
operatives from  which  Jews  are  ex- 
cluded are  to  supplant  the  Jewish 
trader  in  grain,  dairy  products  or 
other  produce;  government  monopo- 
lies in  matches,  chemicals,  lumber, 
transportation  to  drive  them  from  the 
remaining  opportunities  to  earn  a 
livelihood. 

This  is  the  situation,  far  from  a 
theoretical  one,  that  confronts  mil- 
lions of  Jews.  The  Jewish  population 
of  Germany  has  already  been  reduced 
by  more  than  twenty  percent,  some 
one  hundred  thousand  or  more  hav- 
ing emigrated,  some  to  find  havens 
for  reconstructed  lives,  others  to  wander  homeless  and 
penniless.  For  those  who  remain  in  Germany  there  can 
be  little  hope.  They  face  annihilation.  A  similar  situa- 
tion now  confronts  the  three  million  Jews  in  Poland,  one 
million  in  Rumania,  and  some  two  hundred  thousand 
in  Austria,  most  of  them  concentrated  in  Vienna  where 
they  have  coined  the  expression  "gum  shoe"  or  "rubber 
soled"  anti-semitism  for  the  relatively  polite  process  of 
elimination  that  has  gone  on. 
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Back  of  this  program  lies  the  unvarying  poverty  of 
large  sections  of  the  population  of  these  countries,  non- 
Jewish  as  well  as  Jews.  It  is  a  poverty  especially  grinding 
upon  Jews  in  the  large  cities.  You  may  see  it  as  it  existed 
for  long  years  in  Poland  in  two  of  those  "Three  Cities" 
that  Sholem  Asch  has  described :  Warsaw  with  the  teem- 
ing and  intense  life  of  its  markets  and  quarter-mile  long 
courts;  Lodz  with  its  dingy  streets  and  skies  smudged 


New  occupations,  and  free  loan  societies,  like  that  on  the  opposite  page,  make  a 
line  of  defense  against  economic  boycott.  The  workshop  (above)  restores  morale  in 
Priytyk;  trade  training  as  in  this  Bucharest  school  (below)  gives  youth  a  chance 


with  the  effluvia  of  hasty  and  destroying  industrialism. 
Go  into  the  shop  of  any  thousands  of  Jewish  artisans 
in  Warsaw.  The  street  door  opens  directly  into  a  small 
room.  Here,  when  there  is  work  to  be  had  for  a  cob- 
bler or  maker  of  overshoes  or  a  tailor,  the  father  and 
other  members  of  the  family  may  be  seen  bent  over 
their  benches  or  machines.  Directly  under  the  ceil- 
ing is  a  balcony  just  wide  enough  for  the  family  beds. 
In  this  one  room  the  family  works,  cooks,  sleeps. 
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There     is     neither     running     water     nor     sanitation. 

I  cannot  drive  from  my  mind  a  family  in  Rumanian 
Cernauti  (formerly  Russian  Czernowitz).  Down  a  dank 
alley  set  with  stepping  stones  to  keep  the  feet  from 
sinking  in  the  mud,  the  way  led  to  a  door  that  opened 
into  a  one  room  dwelling.  Here  lived  a  sick  man,  his 
wife  and  five  small  children.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
an  old  iron  crib,  two  old  and  dirty  beds  and  a  stove. 
The  rent  for  this  dwelling  was  somewhat  more  than 
three  dollars  a  month.  Someone  had  given  the  woman 
40  lei,  about  27  cents.  On  this  she  said  the  family  would 
live  for  a  week. 

In  the  market  places  of  Wilno,  in  Poland  near  the 
Latvian  frontier,  I  saw  Jews  selling  moldy  fragments  of 
leather,  filthy  rags  and  disintegrating  relics  of  shabby 
clothing  which  in  America  would  be  considered  fit  only 
for  the  fire.  And  in  Lwow  in  southern  Poland  I  saw  a 
patriarchal,  bearded  Jew  sitting  behind  a  board  that 
rested  on  two  boxes.  Beside  him  stood  his  wife,  and  their 
two  sons,  one  perhaps  thirteen,  one  fifteen,  dressed  in 


the  customary  long  black  coats.  All  had  their  eyes  fixed 
hungrily  on  the  board,  which  contained  their  capital. 
The  capital,  the  entire  "business"  on  which  this  family 
depended,  consisted  of  a  dozen  or  so  cloth  samples  such 
as  any  American  department  store  might  give  away  to 
a  prospective  customer.  The  infinitesimal  sums  that  can 
be  earned  by  such  means  set  the  standard  of  living  for 
millions  of  Jews. 

Under  the  best  circumstances  the  pay  which  Jewish 
workers  earn  is  desperately  small.  People  work  ten  to 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  from  80  to  90  groschen  (16  to  18 
cents) .  The  results  show  in  the  white  faces,  the  emaciated 
figures  of  adults,  in  the  undernourished  children. 

It  is  toward  the  level  of  the  utterly  destitute  that  the 
entire  Jewish  population  of  eastern  Europe  is  being 
pressed.  Limitation  of  Jewish  students  in  Polish  univer- 
sities has  reduced  these  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
In  Rumania,  as  one  observer  put  it,  the  numerus  clausus 
in  the  universities  has  become  the  numerus  nullus. 

In  poverty  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  pro- 
fessional and  trading  classes  and  the  workers.  Nearly  all 


lack  the  minima  required  for  even  moderate  health. 
An  old  physician,  who  has  known  his  people  not  only 
physically  but  in  their  political  and  economic  plight  in- 
asmuch as  he  represents  them  on  the  city  council,  told 
me  that  Jews  had  actually  developed  a  sort  of  resistance 
to  tuberculosis;  so  that  they  lived  on  with  active  tuber- 
culosis of  a  sort  to  which  other  groups  more  quickly 
succumbed. 

And  yet,  all  is  not  lost.  Where  the  virulent  anti-semitic 
propaganda  and  incitement  had  not  yet  come,  I  saw 
Jews  and  non-Jews  still  working  together  amicably  in  the 
fields  of  northern  Rumania  near  the  Polish  frontier.  On 
the  long  roads  of  Poland,  Jews  and  non-Jews  were  riding 
together  in  the  long  low  carts  that  look  like  troughs  on 
wheels.  Where  the  markets  have  not  been  disturbed  or 
ended  by  violence  the  peasants  still  come  to  buy  from  the 
Jewish  merchants. 

With  a  quiet  fatalism,  or  perhaps  faith  in  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  the  individual,  the  Jews  of  eastern 
Europe  persist.  They  can  live  seemingly  without  food 
but  not  without  their  sacred  books. 
The  Chassidic  Jews  maintain  their 
passion  of  joyous  devotion.  You  may 
see  them  in  their  long  coats,  their 
black  boots,  bearded,  keen-eyed,  pur- 
suing life  itself  through  the  stony 
streets  of  Polish  cities.  The  dream  re- 
mains, insulated  from  the  world, 
however  desperate  the  reality. 

And  they  are  not  without  help.  In 
Przytyk,  that  exemplar  of  recent  anti- 
semitic  violence,  down  a  long  alley, 
up  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs,  behind  a 
door  cautiously  opened,  was  a  work- 
shop set  up  to  relieve  the  emergency, 
where  young  men  and  women  and 
one  old  man  learned  how  to  manu- 
facture berets  and  stockings  on  hand 
machines  for  export.  So  intent  were 
they  on  their  work,  they  hardly 
paused  to  glance  at  the  visitors  from 
afar.  The  socks  are  sold  in  Warsaw 
where  the  Jews  hold  it  a  duty  to  sus- 
tain the  courage  of  those  in  the  towns  selected  for 
extreme  boycott  by  the  Endeks. 

If  the  general  economic  and  consequently  the  political 
situation,  miraculously  or  otherwise,  were  to  improve  in 
eastern  Europe,  the  lot  of  the  Jew  would  be  lightened. 
Meanwhile  Jews  in  those  regions  are  being  helpd  to 
help  themselves. 

William  Rosenwald  in  the  May  1936  Survey  Graphic, 
[Rebuilding  Jewish  Lives  Overseas]  has  described  the 
far-flung  program  of  activity  by  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  which  rescued  the  lives 
and  the  institutions  of  millions  of  eastern  European  Jews 
from  the  wreckage  and  backwash  of  war. 

The  work  continues.  But  its  emphasis  evolves  to  meet 
the  problem  of  economic  survival.  I  have  seen,  from  one 
end  of  eastern  Europe  to  the  other,  trade  and  mechanical 
and  handwork  schools,  aided  with  funds  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  where  young  Jewish  boys  and 
girls  are  learning  work  at  which  they  can  support  them- 
selves. I  have  sat  in  the  dingy  little  offices  of  the  free 
loan  (Gemiloth  Chessed)  kassas  which,  in  their  network 
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of  800,  constitute  the  first  line  of  defense  against  economic 
extermination.  Here  the  local  tailor,  the  coal  and  wood 
dealer,  the  cobbler,  the  gardener  come  and  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  receive  loans  averaging  $18  which 
enable  them  to  continue  self-supporting.  Here  one  feels 
that  all  groups,  whatever  their  other  differences,  are 
united  on  a  basic  task.  In  some  communities  80  and 
even  90  percent  of  the  inhabitants  are  beneficiaries  of 
these  free  loan  institutions.  Whatever  the  poverty  of  the 
borrower  and  the  self-denial  involved,  those  small  loans 
are  scrupulously  repaid,  90  percent  of  them,  so  that  the 
funds  may  continue  as  revolving  sources  of  encourage- 
ment and  sustenance. 

Among  Jews  throughout  eastern  Europe  I  heard  the 
word  "Joint,"  by  which  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee is  known,  referred  to  as  the  hope  of  salvation.  It 
is  a  salvation  that  works  from  the  ground  up.  For  the 
Joint  operates  through  local  institutions  only.  No  school, 
no  summer  colony  for  children,  no  hospital  or  other 
institution  is  subsidized,  no  free  loan  kassa  is  aided, 
unless  local  effort  and  local  funds  are  there  to  sustain  it. 

And  as  through  its  health,  child  care  and  educational 
work  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  assumed  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  ministry  of  health  and  education  for 
Jews,  so  now  through  the  trade  training  and  the  loan 
kassas  it  stands  as  a  sort  of  ministry  of  economics. 

Through  the  kassas  the  economic  life  of  the  Jews  is 
focused.  New  opportunities  for  Jewish  workers  are  be- 
ing uncovered.  In  many  a  small  Polish  town — now 
approximately  eighty  in  all — you  see  figures,  lean,  phy- 
sically anything  but  robust,  bending  over  a  small  garden. 
What  these  people  are  raising  are  not  vegetables  and 


farm  produce  but  medicinal  herbs,  a  new  occupation 
for  the  Jews,  requiring  light  labor  only;  it  is  interesting 
and  varied  and  serves  a  temporarily  non-competitive 
market  which  had  formerly  to  depend  almost  entirely 
on  imports. 

IN  one  Galician  town  sixteen  families  are  earning 
their  bread  by  making  twine.  Near  Bialystock  the 
kassa  set  up  a  textile  cooperative  in  whose  workshops 
thirty  families  earn  their  living.  This  cooperative  proved 
the  stimulus  to  the  setting  up  of  a  second,  independent 
of  the  kassa.  In  another  Galician  town  thirty-five  families 
are  making  carpets.  Jewish  workshops  are  set  up  near 
Cracow  to  supply  a  local  manufacturer  with  upholstery 
and  now  produce  all  he  requires.  A  Jewish  artist,  a 
refugee  from  Germany,  designs  new  patterns  and 
instructs  the  people  in  the  shops. 

Basketry  is  another  new  occupation  which  is  being 
persistently  developed.  The  export  market  for  basketry 
work,  such  as  is  used  in  reed  furniture,  is  increasing. 
Three  instructors  travel  about  establishing  new  centers 
and  virtually  a  100  percent  sale  of  the  product  is  assured. 
Near  Wilno  there  is  a  cooperative  for  the  making  of 
gloves.  Jews  also  are  making  furniture  which  is  being 
exported  to  South  Africa. 

A  six  months'  course  was  established  for  Jewish  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  many  of  whom  were  literally  dying  of 
starvation.  They  were  taught  to  work  in  wood,  porce- 
lain and  other  materials  that  lend  themselves  to  the 
making  of  small  household  objects  of  beauty  and  utility. 
An  exhibition  of  500  pieces  of  their  work  was  hailed  in 
Warsaw  as  a  major  demonstration.  Workshops  in  War- 


A  summer  colony  for  children  near  Warsaw.    With  help  from  America— through  ihe  "Joint"— the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe  carry  on 
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saw,  in  Cracow  and  others  to  be  established  in  other 
cities  of  Poland,  may  save  hundreds  of  families  from 
destitution.  In  their  turn  the  pupils  of  these  workshops 
will  instruct  workers  in  the  provinces.  Here  lie  the  seeds 
of  a  revival  of  Jewish  arts  and  crafts,  of  workmanship 
made  with  Jewish  designs  and  motives.  Since  the  internal 
market  is  limited,  its  future  must  depend  on  export. 

These  are  the  elements  in  a  struggle  that  involves  more 
than  the  Jews.  As  a  minority  they  serve  as  protagonists 
of  other  minorities  in  Europe  subjected  to  fascism. 
Hostages  to  hate  they  may  be.  But  in  their  loyalty  and 
persistence  lies  something  of  the  hope  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  close  to  the  ground  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  fortify  and  salvage  the  position  of  Jews.  Surrounded 
by  enemies,  subject  to  propaganda  of  organized  hate  and 
violence  and  to  economic  boycott,  their  position  is  no 
worse  than  that  of  those  hostages  to  fortune  who  in 
Russia  were  aided  to  survive  famine,  in  India  are  helped 
against  the  ravages  of  plague,  or  in  our  own  land  are 
helped  to  reestablish  themselves  after  flood  has  borne  off 
their  possessions. 

History  has  shown  that  no  land  can  expel  or  exter- 
minate the  Jews  without  suffering  for  it.  They  form  a 
nucleus,  not  merely  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  of 
tradition,  of  passion  for  learning  and  creativeness  which 
no  land  or  group  of  lands  can  wipe  out  with  impunity. 
In  their  poverty  and  helplessness  they  challenge  the 
conscience  of  the  civilized  world.  Let  this  minority  be 
destroyed  and  no  minority  is  safe.  For  the  propaganda 
of  hate  is  indiscriminate.  It  does  not  stop  at  any  one 
objective.  Its  victory  over  any  one  group  is  the  presage 
of  armed  might  and  brutality  victorious  over  those  ideas 
of  opportunity,  of  respect  for  diversity,  of  the  inviolacy 
of  the  individual  which  western  civilization  has  cher- 
ished. So  that  what  happens  to  the  Jews  of  eastern  Eu- 
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Courage  to  smile  in  the  midst  of  tensions  and  insecurity 


rope  is  the  concern  of  America.  Their  story  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  democracy  in  the  post-War  world. 


Cry  from  Macedonia 

Extracts  from  letters  from  the  free  loan  societies 


OUR  situation  is  very  bad.     The  Almighty  have  pity  on  us. 
We  are  forbidden  to  leave  this  place  and  in  such  times 
where  shall  we  go?     In  this  peril  all  of  us  Fifty  souls  beg  you 
urgently  to  aid  us,  for  otherwise  we  must  perish.     You  know  well 
that  this  will  cause  the  destruction  of  all  the  surrounding  towns." 

"Of  late  there  is  panic  in  our  town.  Anti-semitism  has  spread 
frightfully.  The  Jewish  population  has  lived  through  terrible 
days.  Economically  all  Jews  are  ruined.  All  Jewish  workshops 
are  gradually  being  forced  to  liquidate  and  Christian  workshops 
take  their  place.  Many  Jewish  families  come  to  us  for  loans  to 
save  their  very  existence.  There  are  some  among  them  who  only 
a  little  while  ago  were  well  off  but  who,  owing  to  the  latest  boy- 
cott movement,  have  been  ruined  completely.  Near  every 
Jewish  shop  a  Christian  has  been  installed  and  under  present 
conditions  no  Christian  buyer  will  enter  a  Jewish  shop." 

"The  distress  is  very  great;  we  are  boycotted  day  and  night. 
Jewish  homes  have  been  burned  in  two  villages  under  the  incite- 
ment of  the  anti-semitic  propaganda.  Everything  was  lost." 

"The  economic  situation  is  serious.     Formerly  there  were  only 


two  Christian  groceries.  Now  there  are  fifteen  which  have 
monopolized  all  earnings,  whereas  the  Jewish  shopkeeper  stands 
at  his  door  hoping  for  a  customer.  It  is  not  necessary  for  local 
youths  to  picket  Jewish  shops  to  prevent  non-Jewish  clients  from 
buying.  The  peasant  will  not  buy  from  Jews 

"In  the  two  months  since  we  created  our  kassa,  we  have 
granted  fifteen  loans,  which  were  distributed  among  the  small 
traders,  so  that  now  we  are  unable  to  grant  the  requests  of  the 
gardeners,  among  whom  some  1000  zloty  ($180)  must  be 
distributed." 

"A  few  weeks  ago  the  kassa  began  to  aid  those  Jews  who  were 
in  urgent  need.  We  bought  eight  cows  and  gave  them  to  eight 
families,  who  are  very  grateful.  On  coming  to  pay  the  install- 
ments for  the  cows  they  declared  that  their  weekly  income  from 
a  cow  amounts  to  five  zlotys  (90  cents).  There  are  thirty-five 
families  registered  with  us  who  also  ask  for  cows.  These  last 
days  an  attack  has  started  against  the  Jews  who  live  in  the  villages. 
Notices  are  posted  demanding  that  they  emigrate." 

"Those  who  have  means  to  escape  run  as  from  a  fire." 
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MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

Two  Figures  for  Federal  Buildings 
made  under  the  Treasury  Art  Program 


BY  HEINZ  WARNEKE 

for  Harlem  River  Houses,  New  York  City 
PWA  Housing  Project 


BY  HENRY  KREIS 

for  Fairfield  Court,  Stamford,  Conn. 
PWA  Housing  Project 


Dangerous  Dust 

The  Silicosis  Hazard  in  American  Industry 
BY  LEONARD  GREENBURG,  M.  D. 


DURING  the  past  year  front  page  stories  about 
workers  who  contracted  silicosis  while  excavat- 
ing the  water  tunnel  at  Gauley  Bridge,  West 
Virginia,  have  made  the  public  conscious  of  the  hazards 
of  industrial  dust. 

Although  silicosis  was  news  to  most  people,  the  dan- 
gers of  dust  inhalation  have  been  known  for  several 
centuries.  Georges  Agricola,  a  mining  engineer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  his  book,  De  Re  Metallica,  de- 
scribed dust  conditions  in  dry  mines  and  warned  that 
dust  "penetrates  into  the  windpipe,"  and  "eats  away  the 
lungs  and  implants  consumption  in  the  body." 

Prior  to  1900  there  is  little  mention  of  pulmonary 
fibrosis  or  silicosis  in  American  medical  literature.  In 
1907  Dr.  F.  L.  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Company,  published  the  first  significant 
American  study  of  the  subject.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  dust  as  a  factor  in  occupational  mortality. 
In  1915,  stimulated  by  the  studies  of  the  South  Africans 
on  silicosis  in  gold  mining,  Edwin  Higgins  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  his  associate,  Dr.  Anthony  J. 
Lanza,  published  a  paper  on  pulmonary  disease  among 
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miners  in  Joplin,  Mo.  The  contributions  of  Hoffman  and 
Higgins  and  Lanza,  mark  the  real  beginning  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  disease  in  this  country. 

Since  1915  research  studies  on  the  effects  of  dust  in- 
halation have  been  conducted  in  the  laboratory,  in  the 
clinic  and  in  industry;  and  engineers  have  worked  on 
the  problem  of  silicosis  prevention  by  controlling  dust 
dissemination  in  the  workroom  air.  While  our  knowledge 
of  pulmonary  disease  produced  by  dust  inhalation  is  by 
no  means  complete  these  laboratory  and  field  studies 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  clarifying  our  understand- 
ing of  the  effects  of  two  kinds  of  dust  on  human  and 
animal  lungs. 

The  first  of  these  dangerous  dusts  is  quartz  (crystalline 
silicon  dioxide),  the  inhalation  of  sufficient  amounts  of 
which  produces  silicosis.  The  second  dust  capable  of 
doing  pulmonary  damage  is  asbestos  and  the  disease  it 
causes  is  known  as  asbestosis.  The  facts  about  other 
dusts  are  not  clearly  established  and  any  conclusions 
with  reference  to  their  effects  must  still  be  viewed  with 
caution. 

When  fine  quartz  dust  is  inhaled  after  passing  the 
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defenses  of  the  upper 
respiratory  tract  it  reaches 
the  terminal  air  sacs  of  the 
lung  where  the  exchange 
of  gases  between  the  blood 
and  air  takes  place.  At  this 

point  the  dust,  being  foreign  matter,  is  ingested  by 
scavenger  or  dust  cells  which  carry  it  through  the  walls 
of  the  air  sac  to  the  lymph  drainage  canals  just  outside 
the  air  sacs.  Normally  it  is  along  these  canals  that  for- 
eign substances  are  carried  from  the  air  cells  to  lymph 
tissue  in  the  lung  or  at  the  point  where  the  windpipe 
enters  the  lung  itself.  But  when  silica  is  being  removed 
the  particle  kills  the  scavenger  cell  which  is  transporting 
it,  with  the  result  that  the  dust  particles  are  not  all  re- 
moved from  the  lung  substance.  Instead  they  may  be 
found  along  the  course  of  the  drainage  canals  and  in  the 
small  aggregations  of  lymph  tissue  along  these  canals. 
If  no  further  change  in  the  lung  resulted  probably  all 
would  be  well.  But  apparently  these  small  particles  of 
quartz  dust  in  their  new  location  are  highly  toxic  to  the 
tissue  cells  in  their  immediate  vicinity  for  these  cells  are 
altered  and  replaced  by  scar  or  fibrous  tissue.  This  scar 
tissue  does  not  possess  the  properties  of  normal  lung 
tissue;  through  it  the  normal  exchange  of  gases  between 
the  air  and  the  blood  cannot  take  place. 

With  the  continued  inhalation  of  quartz  dust  the 
amount  of  scar  tissue  increases  and  finally  encroaches  on 
the  normal  air  sacs  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lungs 
cannot  oxygenate  sufficient  blood  to  supply  the  body's 
needs.  The  victim  then  finds  himself  short  of  breath — 


In  the  dusty  trades  where  half  a  million  Americans 
work,  the  fight  against  silicosis  goes  on.  Above,  a 
suction  exhaust  fan  eliminates  the  dangerous  quartz 
that  obscures  the  same  scene  on  the  opposite  page 


at  first  only  when  doing 
heavy  work,  then  at  mod- 
erate tasks  and  finally 
even  when  at  rest. 

After  silicosis  has  made 
marked  progress,  tubercu- 
losis frequently  develops.  Just  why  or  how  the  lungs 
become  infected  is  not  now  known,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  many  cases  of  advanced  silicosis  terminate  with  a 
tuberculous  infection. 

The  terms  "chronic"  and  "acute"  used  in  reference 
to  disease  are  often  misunderstood.  By  an  acute  disease 
is  meant  one  which  develops  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
a  matter  of  days  or  weeks,  while  a  chronic  disease  runs 
over  months  or  years.  The  development  of  silicosis  is  a 
matter  of  many  months,  in  most  cases  of  years.  It  is  ob- 
viously a  chronic  disease. 

Since  inhaled  quartz  dust  is  the  causative  agent  in 
producing  silicosis  and  since  silicosis  is  a  chronic  dis- 
ease, it  follows  that  the  more  quartz  dust  inhaled  the 
more  rapid  the  rate  of  the  disease's  development.  A  per- 
son exposed  to  a  dust  containing  95  percent  quartz,  as  in 
sandblasting  castings,  is  exposed  to  a  greater  risk  than 
the  worker  in  a  coal  mine  where  the  quartz  concentra- 
tion may  be  only  2  or  3  percent. 

A  second  controlling  factor  is  the  duration  of  exposure. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  two  years  of  occupational  exposure 
a  worker  will  inhale  about  twice  as  much  quartz  dust 
as  in  one  year  in  the  same  employment. 

The  third  major  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of 
quartz  taken  into  the  lungs  is  the  concentration  of  dust 
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in  the  atmosphere.  If  we  examine  workers  in  a  very 
dusty  establishment  and  those  in  a  less  dusty  plant  and 
study  our  results,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  first  group 
silicosis  supervenes  earlier  in  occupational  life,  and  the 
rate  of  silicosis  incidence  is  higher  than  in  the  second 
group,  comparing  workers  employed  equal  lengths  of 
time. 

In  considering  the  concentrations  of  dust  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  particles  of  all  sizes  may  not  gain 
access  to  the  lungs.  Only  those  small  enough  to  reach 
the  terminal  air  sacs  do  real  damage.  These  particles 
range  in  length  from  1/2500  of  an  inch  down  to 
1/50,000  of  an  inch.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
statement,  asbestos  dust,  which  will  be  considered  later. 

IN  attempting  to  estimate  the  silicosis  hazard  of  a 
given  occupation  the  investigator  must  always  bear 
in  mind  these  factors:  the  quartz  dust  content  of  the 
air,  the  concentration  of  particles  per  cubic  unit  of  air, 
the  duration  of  exposure,  the  size  of  the  particles  pres- 
ent. There  is  still  another  important  factor,  not  of  the 
environment  but  rather  of  the  individual.  This  is  the  ele- 
ment of  personal  susceptibility.  It  has  been  noted  by 
many  investigators  that  workers  in  the  same  plant,  at  the 
same  task  and  at  contiguous  workplaces  or  benches  often 
do  not  develop  silicosis  in  equal  degrees.  In  fact  one 
worker  may  be  an  early  victim  of  the  disease  while  his 
neighbor  is  comparatively  free  from  it.  Personal  suscepti- 
bility appears  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  development  of 
silicosis.  This  angle  of  the  problem  presents  interesting 
grounds  for  speculation  and  research.  The  industrial 
statistical  studies  discussed  later,  eliminate  the  element 
of  variations  in  susceptibility  by  including  large  groups 
of  workers. 

In  attempting  to  show  the  influence  of  dust  inhala- 
tion on  mortality  one  naturally  turns  to  the  mortality 
returns  of  the  United  States,  England  and  Wales.  But 
silico-tuberculosis,  as  a  rule,  runs  a  rapid  course  terminat- 
ing fatally,  and  practically  all  silicosis  deaths  are  listed 
as  tuberculosis  in  these  tables. 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  registrar 
general,  presents  the  standardized  respiratory  tubercu- 
losis mortality  rates  for  1921-1923  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  compares  the  eight  occupations  having  the 
highest  mortality  rates  from  tuberculosis  with  the  rate 
for  all  occupied  and  retired  males. 

RATE 
OCCUPATION  PER  100,000 

All  males,  occupied  and  retired 150 

Tin  and  copper  miners,  all  underground  workers     1886 

Cutlery   grinders    1323 

Metal    grinders    637 

Stone  workers  and  slate  workers 512 

Potters    411 

Barmen    402 

File  cutters    365 

Of  the  eight  occupations  listed,  all  except  one  are 
associated  with  the  inhalation  of  quartz  dust.  It  will  be 
observed  that  tin  and  copper  underground  miners  have 
a  tuberculosis  rate  more  than  twelve  times  that  for  all 
occupied  or  retired  males,  and  file  cutters  who  work  on 
sandstone  grinding  wheels  largely  composed  of  quartz 
have  a  tuberculosis  rate  of  more  than  twice  that  of  all 
occupied  and  retired  males. 
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American  statistics  corroborate  the  findings  of  the 
British  investigators.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  William  H. 
Drury,  then  in  the  department  of  public  health  at  Yale, 
reported  a  mortality  study  of  ax  grinders  in  a  Connecti- 
cut factory.  With  the  help  of  the  plant  physician  who 
had  been  there  over  twenty  years,  it  was  possible  to 
corroborate  all  the  death  returns  for  the  twenty  years 
1900  to  1919.  The  grinding  wheels  used  in  this  factory 
were  of  natural  sandstone  with  a  very  high  quartz  con- 
tent. This  table  compares  Dr.  Drury's  findings  with  the 
tuberculosis  deathrates  for  Connecticut,  for  the  district, 
and  for  the  other  employes  in  the  same  plant: 


DISTRICT   OR   GROUP 


DEATH  RATE 
PER  100,000 


State  of  Connecticut   150 

State  of  Connecticut  (male  population)    170 

Ax  factory  district  (3  towns,  entire  population) .  .   200 

Employes  of  ax  factory  (all)    650 

Employes  of  ax  factory,  polishers  and  grinders   .    1900 
Employes  of  ax  factory,  others    160 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  tuberculosis  rate  for  grind- 
ers and  polishers  in  this  ax  factory  was  twelve  times  that 
of  the  other  employes  of  the  factory  and  that  the  ax  fac- 
tory district  had  a  tuberculosis  rate  of  200  as  compared 
with  150  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  This  table  also  shows 
that  the  contribution  of  tuberculosis  deaths  from  a  local 
industry  or  group  of  industries  may  adversely  affect  the 
mortality  rate  of  a  general  population  group.  In  other 
words  if  the  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis  associated 
with  certain  occupations  could  be  reduced,  a  reduction 
might  be  expected  in  the  general  tuberculosis  rate  for 
the  entire  area. 

The  most  valuable  silicosis  data  come  from  detailed 
studies  in  selected  industries,  but  only  a  few  such  studies 
have  been  made.  The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 


X-ray  of  a  normal  chest;  a  worker  not  exposed  to  dangerous  dust 
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through  its  publication  has  made  available  the  greater 
part  of  this  knowledge  in  the  United  States.  Among  the 
industries  in  which  the  dust  hazard  has  been  studied  in 
detail  are:  the  scouring  powder  industry,  granite  stone 
cutting,  and  silverware. 

Some  brands  of  scouring  powder  contain  quartz  as 
the  abrasive  agent,  which  may  constitute  75  percent  or 
more  of  the  finished  product.  The  quartz  is  usually  very 
finely  pulverized  in  order  to  prevent  scratching;  hence 
the  dust  is  potentially  very  dangerous.  Dr.  Eugene  S. 
Kilgore  of  San  Francisco  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  summarizes  his  experi- 
ence with  cases  of  silicosis  arising  in  this  industry.  In 
one  case  which  resulted  after  eleven  months  of  occupa- 
tional exposure,  the  patient  experienced  marked  shortness 
of  breath  in  attempting  to  climb  one  flight  of  steps. 
Dr.  Kilgore  cites  the  cases  of  six  employes  who  worked 
from  ten  to  twenty-seven  months  in  this  industry,  five 
of  whom  were  dead  from  silicosis  at  the  time  of  his 
publication.  This  occupation  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  types  of  exposures,  closely  paralleling 
quartz  rock  and  quartz  sand  grinding.  Several  years  ago 
cases  of  silicosis  were  reported  among  New  Jersey  work- 
ers engaged  in  grinding  and  pulverizing  sand.  This 
pulverized  material  is  almost  identical  with  that  used 
in  the  making  of  scouring  powder  and  the  sand  pul- 
verizers were  found  to  develop  silicosis  after  about  two 
years'  exposure. 

According  to  the  best  available  studies,  approximately 
one  to  two  years  represents  the  shortest  time  required 
for  the  development  of  silicosis.  It  is  conceivable  for  the 
disease  to  develop  in  a  shorter  period  when  exposure 
to  pure  quartz  dust  is  encountered  but  clear  cut  evi- 
dence on  this  question  is  lacking. 

In  1922  F.  L.  Hoffman  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
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tional  Tuberculosis  Association  published  the  first  study 
of  the  dust  hazard  among  Barre  granite  workers.  In 
1929  after  several  years  of  study  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  brought  out  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  same 
problem.  This  study  includes  determinations  of  the 
quartz  content  in  the  dust,  the  actual  dustiness  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  determined  for  workers  at  different  tasks, 
morbidity  and  mortality  statistics  of  workers  engaged 
at  various  occupations  and  X-ray  studies  of  the  lungs  of 
workers. 

Barre,  Vt.  is  the  center  of  the  granite  stone  industry. 
Blocks  of  granite  are  taken  from  the  quarries,  cut  to 
dimensions,  surfaced,  carved  and  lettered.  This  material 
is  used  for  building  purposes  and  for  tombstones.  The 
average  quartz  content  of  Barre  granite  is  35  percent. 
The  Public  Health  Service  study  showed  that  the  dust 
content  of  the  air  varied  from  five  to  forty-eight  million 
particles  per  cubic  foot,  depending  on  the  particular 
industrial  process  studied. 

IN  the  following  table  which  presents  the  findings  of 
this  study  the  workers  are  grouped  in  four  classes 
according  to  dust  exposure.  The  table  presents  average 
dust  exposures,  the  period  of  time  in  years  required  to 
produce  early  and  advanced  silicosis  and  the  tubercu- 
losis deathrate  for  each  group.  The  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  dust,  the  time  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  silicosis  and  tuberculosis  is  obvious. 


GROUP 

A 
B 
C 
D 


TUBERCULOSIS 

AVERAGE  DUST    YEARS  TO  DEVELOP  SILICOSIS       DEATHRATE 
COUNT  EARLY  ADVANCED  PER  100,000 


48 

35 

20 

5 


2 

4 

4 

10 


1950 

1280 

230 


The  silverware  manufacturing  industry  was  selected 
for  study  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  order  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  an  occupation  for  which  the  dust 
content  of  the  air  was  lower  than  in  the  granite  stone 
industry,  and  in  which  the  quartz  content  was  low.  In 
silverware  manufacturing  the  average  dust  content  of  the 
air  is  about  five  million  particles  per  cubic  foot  of  air 
and  the  quartz  content  1.7  percent.  This  dust  is  pro- 
duced in  polishing  the  product. 

The  study  failed  to  reveal  any  cases  of  silicosis.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  study  conducted  in  tex- 
tile manufacturing  corroborated  the  silverware  manu- 
facturing study  in  revealing  no  cases  of  this  disease. 

From  the  foregoing  it  becomes  apparent  that  silicosis 
is  an  insidious  disease,  its  victim  often  completely  un- 
aware of  its  gradual  onset  until  the  final  stages  have 
been  reached.  This  slow  and  unperceived  development 
complicates  workmen's  compensation.  In  many  states 
compensation  claims  must  be  filed  within  one  year  after 
the  onset  of  disease.  Clearly  this  is  impossible  in  most 
cases  of  silicosis,  where  the  date  of  onset  is  not  known. 
Further,  the  unsuspected  cases  of  silicosis  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  set  up  an  insurance  scheme  covering  this  occu- 
pational hazard  because  at  the  inauguration  of  the  pro- 
gram they  constitute  an  accrued  liability  for  which  no 
financial  reserves  have  been  set  aside. 

The  labor  turnover  in  certain  dusty  trades  is  high. 
After  working  in  one  plant  long  enough  to  develop  early 
silicosis,  of  which  they  are  not  aware,  workers  often 
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transfer  to  another  establishment  where,  after  a  rela- 
tively brief  interval,  they  are  stricken  with  disabling 
silicosis.  Should  the  first  employer,  the  second  employer 
or  both  jointly  pay  this  compensation  bill? 

A  just  compensation  plan  for  silicosis  victims  can  only 
be  drawn  and  administered  after  careful  study  of  the 
problem  and  its  many  factors.  Hasty  legislation  may  pro- 
duce far-reaching  evils. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  silicosis  cannot  be  cured  and 
that  the  advanced  stages  are  practically  always  compli- 
cated by  a  terminal  tuberculosis,  the  importance  of  pre- 
vention is  apparent.  The  improved  techniques  of  mod- 
ern industry  were  developed  in  response  to  a  demand  for 
a  greater  output  of  fabricated  goods  and  materials.  It 
is  important  to  realize,  however,  that  these  production 
methods  have  in  certain  instances  increased  old  health 
hazards  and  brought  about  new  ones.  Studies  demon- 
strate that  dust  production  in  granite  stone  cutting  and 
in  rock  drilling  has  been  increased  tremendously  since 
the  introduction  of  pneumatic  tools. 

The  first  method  of  preventing  silicosis  is  to  substi- 
tute harmless  materials  for  those  known  to  be  harmful. 
Obviously  if  we  could  remove  quartz  from  all  industrial 
operations  we  could  at  one  stroke  eliminate  the  silicosis 
hazard.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible.  But  it  is  possible 
to  substitute  other  materials  for  quartz  in  certain  indus- 
trial operations.  Many  foundries  employ  sand  (prac- 
tically pure  quartz)  in  cleaning  castings  by  sand  blast- 
ing. It  has  been  shown  that  the  substitution  of  small 
fragments  of  steel,  known  as  steel  grit  or  shot  may  in 
many  cases  be  used  with  equal  efficiency.  This  substitu- 
tion does  not  completely  eradicate  the  health  hazard, 
since  a  certain  quantity  of  sand  adheres  to  the  surface  of 
castings  made  in  sand  molds  and  it  is  this  sand  which 
the  cleaning  process  is  designed  to  remove.  Studies  re- 
ported by  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  Yale  University 
and  the  writer  made  in  sandblast  rooms  showed  a  dust 
concentration  of  970  million  particles  per  cubic  foot  of 
air  when  using  sand  as  the  abrasive  as  compared  with 
155  million  particles  when  using  steel  grit. 

A  second  example  is  the  substitution  of  abrasive  wheels 
made  from  synthetic  abrasives  (practically  no  quartz) 
for  those  made  from  natural  sandstone  (about  95  percent 
quartz),  practically  eliminating  the  hazard. 

Another  method  of  dust  control  is  by  the  use  of  water. 
This  has  been  done  with  considerable  success  in  anthra- 
cite coal  mining,  as  demonstrated  in  the  following  table : 


OPERATIONS 


DOST  CONCENTRATION 
MILLIONS  PER  CUBIC  FOOT 
CONTROLLED  UNCONTROLLED    CONTROL  MEASURE 


drilling  568 

loading  coal  or  rock      32  636 

preparation  of  coal        24  380 

handling  coal  1.2  17 

(Data  from  the  U.   S.   Public  Health  Service) 


wet  drilling 
material  wetted 

while  loading 
wet  breakers 
wetting  coal   and 

empty  cars 


The  results  are  obvious — in  each  case  a  very  real  re- 
duction in  dustiness  by  simple,  inexpensive  means. 

A  third  method  of  preventing  silicosis  is  to  enclose  the 
process  as  completely  as  is  possible  without  interfering 
with  work,  the  worker  being  outside  the  enclosure  and 
so  removed  from  the  dusty  zone. 

A  fourth  method  of  dust  control  is  to  withdraw  the 
dust  laden  air  from  the  workplace.  This  is  done  by 
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providing  exhaust  hoods  or  enclosures  equipped  with 
suction  ventilation  as  the  photographs  show. 

In  certain  industrial  processes  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
tect the  worker  by  any  of  these  methods.  In  such  cases 
the  workers  must  wear  masks  or  respirators  which  filter 
the  dust  from  the  air  before  it  enters  the  respiratory 
tract,  or  use  helmets  which  cover  the  head  and  are  sup- 
plied with  clean  air  through  a  hose  line.  But  such  equip- 
ment, while  highly  efficient  when  properly  maintained, 
is  cumbersome  and  the  worker  is  apt  to  find  its  use  a 
burden.  It  should  only  be  employed  where  other  meth- 
ods do  not  adequately  clear  the  air. 

If  every  industry  today  utilized  the  known  engineer- 
ing means  to  control  dust  hazards  in  shops  and  work- 
rooms, our  problem  would  not  be  completely  met  but 
certainly  we  should  be  a  long  way  toward  its  practical 
solution.  There  is  need  for  a  program  of  education  and 
guidance  which  will  help  industry  understand  the  silico- 
sis problem  and  the  most  efficient  means  of  solving  it. 
Common  lawsuits  for  damages,  the  passage  of  com- 
pensation acts,  the  Gauley  Bridge  water  tunnel  and 
other  tragic  experiences  have  served  to  make  employers 
silicosis  conscious.  Industry  shows  an  increasing  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  in  eliminating  the  dust  hazard  from 
its  work  places. 

Progress  in  the  field  of  public  health  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
achieved  until  those  vitally  concerned  become  aware  of 
the  bearing  of  a  suggested  program  on  their  own  well 
being.  Publicity  and  educational  effort  have  thus  become 
vital  to  the  public  health  movement.  Frequently  the  pub- 
lic is  convinced  of  the  importance  of  public  health  meas- 
ures without  being  aware  of  educational  propaganda. 
A  small  epidemic  may  achieve  wide  educational  results. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  public  health  movement  that 
the  transfer  of  information  from  physicians  and  re- 
search workers  to  the  general  public  marks  the  final 
stage  in  the  conquest  of  disease.  There  is  great  likelihood 
that  this  will  be  proved  true  once  again  and  that  the 
attack  on  silicosis  which  is  now  developing  marks  the 
real  beginning  of  the  eradication  of  dust  hazards  in 
American  industry. 


FIVE  hundred  thousand  American  wage  earners  breathe 
quartz  dust  as  they  work,  according  to  the  figures  of  Lanza 
and  Vane  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  But 
by  no  means  all  these  workers  are  potential  silicosis  victims, 
for  many  of  them  are  exposed  to  low  concentrations  of  dust, 
or  to  dust  relatively  low  in  quartz  content. 

Process  Number  Exposed 

Foundry  Workers 200,000 

Building  and  Highway  Construction 100,000 

Potteries,  Glass  Works,  Stone  Products 70,000 

Grinders,  Buffers,  Sand  Blasting,  etc 62,000 

Metal  Mining 62,000 

Anthracite  Coal  Mining 30,000 

Quarrying  of  Granite,  Ganister,  Sandstone  22,000 

Smelting  and  Refining 1 8,000 


564,000 
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The  Market  for  Farm  People 


BY  HELEN  HILL 


How  ya  gonna  f(eep  'em 
Down  on  the  farm, 
After  they've  seen  Pa-ree? 

THE  answer  to  this  ditty  of  demobilization  was,  we 
weren't  gonna.  Even  in  1920  a  good  many  flivvers 
showed  their  tail  lights  to  the  old  red  barn  for  the 
last  time — about  900,000  people  left  their  farms  for  the 
city  that  year.  But  in  1922,  the  number  jumped  to  two 
and  a  quarter  million,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  it 
never  sank  below  the  two  million  mark.  During  those 
seven  fat  years  in  the  cities  the  new  hard  roads  seemed 
made  pretty  much  for  one  way  traffic.  In  1922,  for  every 
two  people  who  were  headed  for  the  city,  less  than  one 
was  headed  for  the  farm. 

During  the  seven  fat  years,  in  other  words,  the  cities 
were  bulling  the  market  for  farm  people. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  blazoned  the  story.  Pop- 
ulation boom.  Building  boom.  New  bus  line.  Um-teen 
thousand  people  on  the  payroll  of  a  single  corporation. 
The  people  behind  those  headlines  were  mostly  not  the 
products  of  the  cities — who  ever  heard  of  anybody  being 
born  in  New  York  ?  Neither  were  they  to  any  important 
extent  immigrants  from  other  shores — certainly  not  after 
1924.  A  very  great  many  of  them  were  country  boys  and 
girls,  come  to  the  great  city  to  share  in  and  create  the 

< wards  of  the  New  Economic  Era. 
Not  all  of  them,  of  course,  were  young.  I  remember 
e  top  floor  of  the  YWCA  in  one  of  the  big  automobile 
cities  in  1926.  The  whole  place  had  been  turned  into  a 
dormitory,  with  bunks  at  50  cents  a  night  for  newcomers 
to  use  until  they  got  settled  with  a  job  and  a  regular 
boarding  place.  The  turnover  was  rapid;  the  bunks  were 
all  full  all  the  time.  A  woman  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  them.  A  New  England  spinster,  she  had  listened 
to  an  agent  of  one  of  the  motor  companies  who  travelled 
through  the  country  districts  telling  of  the  earnings 
which  factory  work  could  produce.  She  had  sold  the 
farm  and  come  west.  She  was  too  old.  That  is  to  say,  she 
was  over  forty.  She  couldn't  make  the  output  that  they 
wanted.  She  was  going  back. 

But  most  of  the  bunks  around  her  held  nimble-fingered 
youngsters  who  could  slap  numbers  onto  speedometer 
ribbons  in  the  tempo  of  America's  quickening  pace.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1920's,  the  number  of  farmers  in 
Michigan  decreased  by  25,000;  but  the  population  of  the 
state  increased  by  32  percent. 

In  those  days,  muscle  brought  an  attractive  price  as 
well  as  speed.  I  remember  the  12th  Street  Station  in  Chi- 
cago, one  January  morning  in  1924.  It  was  about  18 
above  zero;  not  bad,  for  that  time  of  year.  The  Semi- 
nole  Limited  came  in  while  I  was  standing  there;  I 
watched  the  day  coaches  empty  themselves  of  Negro  fam- 
ilies, ten,  twelve,  fifteen  to  the  group.  They  wore  the 
cotton  clothes  of  the  Deep  South.  They  walked  in  (a 
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few  carried)  shoes  that  were  a  painful  novelty.  They 
straggled  off  towards  the  Lower  South  Side.  The  net 
migration  of  colored  people  from  the  farms  of  Georgia 
and  Texas  amounted  to  nearly  300,000  during  the  1920's, 
while  the  Negro  population  of  Chicago  more  than 
doubled. 

The  market  for  farm  people,  during  the  seven  fat  years 
of  the  1920's,  was  a  market  that  belonged  to  the  bulls. 

AFTER  1929,  the  market  for  farm  people  vanished. 
./A.  Not  only  that.  As  the  hunger  of  the  industrial 
depression  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper,  the  answer  to 
the  ever  more  pressing  question, 

How  ya  gonna  f^eep  'em? 
turned  out  to  be — 

Down  on  the  farm! 

In  1932  the  number  of  arrivals  on  farms  (via  other 
means  of  transport  than  the  stork)  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  departures  (via  other  means  of  transport  than  the 
hearse)  by  over  half  a  million  people.  Farm  people  were 
unable  to  sell  themselves  to  the  cities  at  any  price;  at 
the  same  time  part  of  their  former  city  market  for  food- 
stuffs came  home  to  roost  and  ate  what  they  had  pro- 
duced expecting  to  sell. 

The  return  of  the  prodigal  was  mighty  hard  on  the 
hired  man.  Dad  took  the  attitude  that  if  friend  son  was 
coming  home  to  stay  awhile,  the  least  he  could  do  was  to 
tend  to  the  cows  and  lend  a  hand  on  the  tractor.  The 
hired  man  was  let  out.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1933 
when  farm  employment  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  sup- 
ply of  men  looking  for  jobs  as  farm  laborers  was  213.5 
percent  of  the  demand  for  men  to  work. 

The  refugees  from  the  city  who  didn't  have  a  home 
to  go  to,  went  to  any  place  they  could  find.  People  who 
had  no  vestige  of  title  or  kinship  to  serve  as  lien  on  the 
good  farm  lands  squatted  on  land  whose  exhaustion  the 
1920's  had  made  apparent.  They  got  a  little  shelter,  a 
little  fuel,  a  little  food. 

With  the  industrial  pickup  that  began  in  1933,  the 
market  for  farm  people  recovered  a  little.  Since  then, 
though  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  the  net  movement  of 
population  has  once  more  been  away  from  the  farms. 
But  what  of  the  years  to  come? 

The  disadvantage  under  which  agriculture  has  la- 
bored because  of  selling  its  products  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  at  unprotected  world  prices,  while 
buying,  mostly  in  domestic  markets,  at  prices  protected 
by  one  of  the  world's  highest  tariffs,  is  generally  con- 
ceded. Even  with  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  AAA  to 
balance  prices  of  farm  and  industrial  products,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  rose  only  from  61 
cents  in  1932  to  86  cents  in  1935  as  compared  with  the 
1909-13  average.  But  the  exchange  of  agricultural  for 
industrial  goods  is  only  part  of  the  story.  City  and  coun- 
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try  exchange  more  than  farm  commodities  and  indi- 
vidual goods. 

In  addition  to  industrial  products  the  city  has  provided 
the  country  with  most  of  its  credit,  most  of  its  insurance, 
most  of  its  higher  education.  The  city  has  been  paid  for 
these  services,  and  the  payment  has  drawn  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  no  less  than  the  payment  for 
industrial  goods. 

In  addition  to  foods  and  fibers,  during  the  years  of 
the  bull  market  the  country  supplied  the  city  with 
many  of  its  people.  There  was  a  net  migration  from 
farms  of  about  six  and  a  third  million  during  the  1920's. 
Most  of  these  people  went  to  the  city  at  the  age  when 
they  were  best  able  to  work.  The  cost  of  production 
of  this  factory  and  office  manpower  was  not  returned  to 
the  farm.  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing a  child  in  the  country  does  not  seem  exorbitant  at 
$150  a  year.  That  means  $2000-$2500  from  the  cradle  to 
15  years  of  age  or  some  $14  billion  for  the  six  and  a  third 
millions  who  left  the  farms  during  the  1920's.  Fourteen 
billion  dollars  is  $2  billion  more  than  the  gross  farm  in- 
come of  the  best  of  the  years  during  which  the  mi- 
gration took  place.  It  is  more  than  twice  the  gross  farm 
income  of  1934. 

True  enough,  the  immigrants  to  the  city  probably 
sent  occasional  remittances  back  to  the  farm  in  the  same 
way  that  similar  immigrants  from  the  Old  World  sent 
remittances  back  to  Europe.  The  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments is  unknown.  But  against  that  amount  must  be 
set  the  payments  in  cash  settlements  of  estates  sent  to  the 
city  by  the  son  who  stayed  on  the  farm  and  took  over 
the  old  place  when  the  farmer  died.  Dr.  Baker  estimates 
that  such  payments  to  migrant  sisters  and  brothers 
amounted  to  between  $3  and  $5  billion  for  the  decade 
of  the  1920's.  In  addition,  over  $7  billion  was  paid  as 
interest,  mostly  on  mortgages,  to  city  people,  and  about 
$10  billion  on  rent. 

So  the  country  didn't  get  paid  for  the  part  it  took  in 
supplying  the  manpower  of  the  boom. 

Neither  did  it  get  paid  for  the  part  it  took  in  support- 
ing the  manpower  of  the  bust. 

FORMAL  unemployment  insurance,  between  1929 
and  1933,  was  confined  to  scattered  firms  in  excep- 
tional industries  and  a  few  highly  enterprising  states. 
But  the  three  quarter  million  people  who  made  up  the 
net  migration  back  to  the  land  between  1930  and  1933 
found  unemployment  insurance  on  the  farm. 

There  is  an  exceptional  batch  of  records  on  this  sub- 
ject. Dam  building  is  a  skilled  business.  When  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  began  its  operations,  there 
was  danger  of  Knoxville  becoming  a  Mecca  for  the 
unemployed.  As  part  of  a  definite  labor  policy,  the  Au- 
thority encouraged  the  registry  of  qualified  persons 
already  on  the  spot.  Some  44,000  applications  were  filed. 
Power  drill  operators;  cement  finishers;  carpenters;  elec- 
tricians; shovel  operators;  painters,  stone  and  brick 
masons;  timekeepers;  plumbers;  steamfitters;  machinists; 
the  list  read  like  a  trade  directory.  During  the  first  twenty 
months  of  its  operation,  the  TVA  gave  employment  to 
more  than  13,000  laborers,  none  of  whose  skills  were 
remotely  connected  with  agriculture,  yet  practically  all 
ef  whom  were  found  on  hand  within  the  Valley  limits. 


Clearly,  a  good  part  of  industrial  America  spent  the 
depression  on  the  farm.  But  the  cities  didn't  pay  the 
board  bill. 

Old  age  assistance,  except  as  a  charity  measure,  has 
been  almost  as  rare  in  America  as  unemployment  insur- 
ance. During  the  latter  part  of  the  1920's,  when  the 
speedups  of  the  new  technology  set  forty  as  the  age  when 
factory  workers  are  divided  into  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
the  farm  offered  a  welcome  alternative  to  permanent 
unemployment.  The  farm  didn't  get  paid  for  this  sup- 
port, either. 

Such  a  balance  of  payments  is  obviously  not  a  balance. 
If  America's  farms  and  America's  cities  were  separate 
political  entities,  trade  between  the  two  would  be  today 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  for  reasons  (including  the  tariff 
reason)  that  are  much  the  same.  The  fact  that  they  are 
not  separate  political  entities  prolongs  the  period  of 
breakdown. 

On  the  one  hand,  agriculture  continues  to  use  the 
capital  of  its  soil  to  make  up  the  disparity  between  the 
prices  of  farm  commodities  and  the  prices  of  industrial 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  large  agricultural  areas  with- 
draw from  the  price  system  almost  altogether. 

The  land  that  was  least  able  to  support  a  large  popu- 
lation lost  the  most  people  when  times  were  good,  but 
took  on  the  most  people  when  times  were  bad.  Some  of 
the  most  extreme  shifts  are  in  the  agricultural  counties 
of  states  bordering  on  the  great  industrial  centers. 

The  backing  up  of  population  in  the  poorer  farm 
areas  is  increasing  the  number  of  communities  incapable 
of  supplying  the  most  elementary  services  in  connection 
with  education  and  public  health.  It  is  increasing  the 
population  fitted  only  for  the  unskilled,  inaccurate  and 
intermittent  work  of  which  both  industry  and  agricul- 
ture have  decreasing  need. 

The  growth  of  such  farm  areas  decreases  the  market 
for  industrial  goods.  The  relation  between  farm  income 
and  factory  payrolls,  between  farm  purchasing  power 
and  urban  employment,  has  been  too  well  and  too  fre- 
quently emphasized  to  need  further  mention.  The  ex- 
istence of  communities  living  on  the  ragged  edge  of  the 
commercial  system  is,  however,  a  threat  to  industry  not 
only  because  of  its  lack  of  consuming  power.  Its  pro- 
ducing power  is  also  a  threat. 

Northern  mill  wages,  in  recent  years,  have  been  low 
in  part  because  southern  mill  wages  were  lower.  South- 
ern mill  wages  were  and  are  low  because  back  of  the 
mills  where  existence  is  precarious  are  the  mountains 
where  existence  is  more  precarious  still,  peopled  by  men 
and  women  to  many  of  whom  a  pittance  seems  like  a 
windfall. 

They  are  there,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  reenter  the 
industrial  system,  willing  to  reenter  the  industrial  system 
at  wage  levels  which  weaken  the  standards  of  consump- 
tion that  a  mass  production  industry  must  maintain  if  it 
is  to  survive. 

Economies  with  industrialized  sectors  cannot  maintain 
life  on  too  great  a  number  of  income  levels.  The  market 
for  industrial  goods  must  be  kept  open  if  the  machines 
are  to  be  kept  running.  Stabilization  of  the  market  for 
farm  people  is  directly  related  to  stabilization  of  the  mar- 
ket for  industrial  goods. 
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Personal  Narrative 


We  Were  Only  Broke  for  a  Time 


BY  MARION  DUNCKEL  COTA 


WE  were  in  foreign  service  with  a  large  public 
utility  company.  Our  job  was  a  liaison  be- 
tween the  American  holding  company  and  the 
foreign  properties  it  was  taking  over  and  modernizing. 
We  traveled  constantly,  spending  six  months  to  a  year 
in  a  place,  meeting  and  entertaining  the  "right"  people, 
straightening  out  difficulties  that  arose  during  negotia- 
tions. For  ten  years  we  lived  in  hotels,  always  dressed  up, 
always  on  the  go.  We  almost  forgot  that  there  were  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  carried  home  their  own  groceries 
and  who  did  not  dress  for  dinner. 

In  1929  we  came  in  from  one  assignment  expecting  to 
find  another  waiting.  What  was  waiting  was  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  utilities  field  had  collapsed  and  that  people 
like  us  were  a  dime  a  dozen. 

We,  who  had  reached  our  mid-thirties  without  a  set- 
back, held  out  for  three  years  against  the  relentless  in- 
coming tide  of  the  depression  before  it  took  us  on  the 
rocks. 

Details  of  that  experience  are  like  dragging  a  dead  cat 
into  the  parlor.  Those  who  know  what  it  was  like  don't 
want  to  look;  others  are  afraid  to. 

Enough  to  say  that  in  the  middle  of  a  winter  with  no 
heat  and  a  diet  of  tea  and  potatoes,  the  school  nurse 
stepped  in.  Malnutrition,  she  called  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  children.  And  there  we  were,  on  relief.  Our  des- 
perate struggle  had  left  us  utterly  exhausted.  Our  feeling 
was  of  sinking  to  bottomless  depths  and  of  welcoming 
oblivion. 

Heat  and  food  roused  us.  Feeling  came  back,  bitter- 
ness, anger,  shame,  but  not  defeat.  We  told  ourselves, 
"We  won't  be  licked." 

My  husband,  in  his  thin  old  clothes,  went  to  work  on 
the  ocean  front  as  a  laborer.  I  stood  in  line  for  the  hand- 
out of  food  that  was  part  of  his  wage.  I  went  to  the  dieti- 
tian to  see  how  best  to  manage  this  food.  I  took  vouchers 
to  the  grocery  store,  vouchers  to  the  coal  company.  I 
lived  under  my  neighbors'  pitying,  sometimes  scornful 
eyes. 

How  to  do  this  and  have  any  spirit  left.  .  .  . 

I  studied  the  colored  folks  who  stood  in  line  with  me. 
Only  they  were  their  normal  selves,  pleasant,  mannerly. 
They  were  humble,  not  humiliated.  There  was  under- 
standing in  their  eyes.  I  saw  that  by  opposing  no  one 
they  kept  their  spirits  unbroken.  Contact  with  them 
soothed  me  without  a  word  being  said.  Those  long  hours 
of  standing  on  icy  cement,  unsheltered  from  the  winter 
wind  or  from  grilling  eyes,  gave  me  my  first  lesson  in 
how  to  endure.  I  was  even  able  to  laugh  with  the  rest 
when  a  stout  Negro  in  the  line  complained  that  the  small 
amount  of  butter  doled  out  was  not  enough  to  fry  his 
chicken.  I  don't  know  where  he  got  the  chicken. 
Shut  away  entirely  from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  1  realized  that  I'd  have  to  do  something  to  make  • 
our  own  world  interesting.  People  couldn't  live  as  frus- 
trated and  unhappy  as  we  had  become.  We  were  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  defeat.  We'd  have  to  whip  up  some  fight- 
ing spirit  if  we  were  to  survive. 

My  husband  was  well  and  strong.  Hard  labor  solved 
his  immediate  problem.  He  had  no  time  to  brood.  He 
came  home  at  night  dog  tired,  ate  ravenously,  slept"  like 
a  child.  In  time  his  muscles  hardened  and  he  was  less 
exhausted.  He  never  got  used  to  the  cold. 

I  plunged  deep  into  the  world  of  cooking  and  baking. 
I  had  no  outside  distractions,  and  I  learned  to  do  a  lot  j 
with  the  little  I  had.  My  family  came  home  to  meals  that 
smelled  appetizing,  looked  attractive  and  tasted  good.  It 
was  easy  to  keep  a  lively  conversation  going  with  two  I 
youngsters  to  help.  If  there  wasn't  anything  funny  to  tell 
I  made  up  something. 

We  were  all  home  every  evening.  The  children  did 
homework  under  our  supervision.  I  sewed  and  did  cross- 
word puzzles.  My  husband  fell  asleep  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  reading.  We  managed  not  to  get  on  one 
another's  nerves  and  we  did  not  take  our  troubles  to  bed 
with  us. 

To  get  through  long  hours  I  took  up  the  quilting  I 
had  seen  my  grandmother  do.  I  even  recalled  her  pat- 
terns, and  made  them  up  as  she  had,  with  scraps  from 
the  children's  clothes.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  one 
of  these  was  beyond  all  computing.  It  took  months  to  sew 
the  blocks,  assemble  and  prepare  them  for  the  hand 
quilting  which  in  turn  was  good  for  more  months.  I 
have  five  of  these  quilts. 

These  ancestral  notions  of  cooking,  sewing  and  baking 
satisfied  an  inner  need  that  I  had  not  known  I  had. 

"\T7HILE  not  thinking  of  myself  as  a  religious  person, 
W  |  took  time  to  go  into  the  open  Catholic  Church 
and  to  sit,  losing  myself  in  reverie,  letting  its  strength  and 
continuity  flow  over  my  individual  troubled  spirit. 

My  husband  rose  in  his  world  to  be  a  foreman.  We 
had  a  little  more  money.  Now  we  had  fresh  vegetables, 
fresh  milk,  fresh  fruit,  more  soup. 

I  clothed  the  family  by  my  wits.  Friends  gave  me  dis- 
carded garments.  I  made  something  out  of  everything.  I 
especially  remember  a  pair  of  girl's  riding  breeches  that 
I  cut  over  for  my  son.  I  could  not  get  rid  either  of  the 
horse  or  the  girl.  He  took  my  word  for  it  that  now  they 
were  boy's  pants.  Fortunately  he  did  not  look  at  himself 
in  the  mirror. 

My  husband's  old  suits  I  made  over  into  dresses  for  my 
daughter  and  myself.  They  were  a  challenge  to  my  de- 
termination. Ripped,  washed,  pressed  and  turned,  I  fit- 
ted the  odd  shaped  pieces  together.  A  skirt  came  from 
the  trousers  turned  upside  down  and  cut  off  through  the 
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seat.  It  took  all  the  poise  I  had  to  walk  out,  the  first  time, 
in  a  "tailored"  suit  which  had  once  been  my  husband's 
dinner  clothes. 

It  gave  me  an  odd  feeling  to  wear  other  people's 
clothes.  A  personality  seemed  to  stay  with  them,  an 
elusive  something  that  made  me  feel  not  quite  I,  a  sen- 
sation that  at  any  moment  I  might  do  something  not  in 
my  nature  to  do,  that,  walking  in  other  people's  shoes,  I 
might  turn  an  unexpected  corner. 

Our  high-school  daughter  had  troubles  of  her  own. 
She  felt  keenly  the  difference  between  the  school's  stand- 
ards and  our  own.  On  school  savings  bank  days,  the 
names  of  those  not  depositing  were  put  on  the  board  as 
having  spoiled  the  class  record.  Activities  tickets  were 
urged  on  her  at  $7  each.  Without  a  ticket  she  could  not 
go  to  any  games  or  join  any  clubs.  It  took  patience  and 
tact  on  our  part  to  reconcile  her  to  her  life  as  she  had  to 
live  it.  We  could  not  give  her  what  the  school  taught  her 
was  her  due.  How  to  get  her  through  this  experience 
and  keep  her  respect  for  us  was  our  problem.  Now,  at 
sixteen,  in  her  junior  year,  she  has  it  all  thought  out.  She 
sees  school  spirit  as  bordering  on  exhibitionism. 

She  spent  this  summer  with  a  family  friend  caring  for 
two  small  children.  She  came  back  from  the  experience 
with  her  first  independent  thoughts.  Over  the  money  she 
had  earned  she  pondered  for  some  time,  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  buy  many  little  things  or  one  good  one,  all,  of 
course,  needed.  When  she  asked  for  specific  advice  I 
gave  it  but  I  did  not  try  to  influence  her.  She  had  earned 
the  right  to  dispose  of  her  money  herself.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  her  come  to  the  decision  to  go  to  a  good 
store  and  put  it  all  into  a  winter  coat  she  could  be  proud 
of.  With  her  own  cash  in  her  hand  she  was  not  tempted 
to  get  a  school  activities  ticket. 

P'O  carry  her  through  a  lonely  time  we  took  up  the 
•*•  matter  of  what  future  she  should  fit  herself  for.  We 
found  various  books  on  the  subject  in  the  library  and 
sent  to  different  colleges  for  vocational  literature.  We 
studied  the  ads  in  the  Sunday  papers  to  see  what  the 
various  vocations  paid.  We  made  an  ancestor  chart  and 
from  it  tried  to  figure  out  her  probable  aptitudes.  She 
found  all  this  fascinating  and  stimulating.  I  myself  was 
astounded  to  discover  how  varied  jobs  for  girls  had  be- 
come since  my  day. 

She  had  been  entered  in  my  college  and  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  she  would  go  there.  Her  recent  devel- 
opment has  made  this  seem  less  desirable.  Already  her 
character  has  matured.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  her 
to  spend  four  years  in  college  because  she  is  unprepared 
to  face  the  world,  and  education  for  her  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous process.  She  now  has  decided  on  a  one  year  sec- 
retarial course  to  fit  her  for  an  immediate  job.  With 
financial  independence  she  knows  she  can  do  her  own 
planning  and  continue  her  education.  She  knows  from 
bitter  experience  that  a  good  job  is  the  basis  of  every- 
thing. 

My  son,  at  twelve,  is  still  young.  Last  summer  he  did 
his  first  work,  substituting  for  boys  on  vacations.  For 
two  months  he  delivered  and  collected  for  a  hundred 
newspapers  a  day,  at  a  penny  apiece.  When  school  began 
he  had  the  money  he  needed  for  clothing.  So  far  his  chief 
concern  is  what  he  will  find  to  eat  when  he  gets  home 
from  school. 
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HP  HE  rest  of  us  are  still  wearing  our  old  clothes  but  as 
-•-  soon  as  we  can  we  will  discard  them  all.  We  know 
now  the  importance  of  looking  and  dressing  well.  It's  a 
different  world  when  you  meet  it  confident  of  your  ap- 
pearance instead  of  apologetic. 

Last  spring  my  husband  was  taken  on  as  electrical  en- 
gineer by  the  park  commission  for  which  he  had  been 
working  as  a  WPA  laborer  and  foreman.  The  pay  was 
better.  Now  we  could  have  toilet  articles.  On  his  day  off 
he  could  buy  a  ticket  and  get  into  the  city  on  a  job  hunt. 
The  work  was  quite  to  his  liking. 

We  had  thought  to  leave  our  neighborhood  as  soon  as 
we  could.  Now,  with  the  money  in  hand  to  do  so  we 
found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  our  self-respect.  It  seemed 
more  important  to  stay  where  we  were  known  and  to 
establish  a  little  credit. 

By  getting  an  estimate  and  going  ahead  slowly,  it  was 
possible  to  get  considerable  dental  work  done.  Now,  at 
last,  we  are  no  longer  self-conscious  about  the  appear- 
ance of  our  teeth. 

The  park  where  my  husband  worked  was  on  the  ocean. 
The  entire  family  went  along  with  him  and  spent  whole 
days  there.  We  swam  and  baked  and  just  sat.  The  sun 
and  sea  took  away  the  last  of  our  bitterness.  Each  time  I 
came  out  of  the  water  I  had  forgotten  more  and  more 
of  the  hard  times.  Twelve  hours  a  day  of  sun  and  sand 
and  sea  made  new  people  of  us.  We  were  lean  and 
brown,  fresh  and  rested,  and  ready  to  tackle  the  world 
again. 

It  was  a  luxury  to  mingle  with  people  in  holiday  spirits 
who  did  not  know  we  were  less  prosperous  than  they, 
and  to  see  all  of  us  again  in  the  pink  of  condition.  My 
husband  was  twenty  pounds  lighter  than  he  had  been 
when  we  had  to  dine  and  entertain  our  way  in  the  world. 

On  Labor  Day  the  beach  job  ended  as  we  had  known 
it  would.  We  had  two  weeks'  accumulated  pay  and  con- 
fidence in  ourselves.  We  put  the  household  on  an  emer- 
gency budget  and  invested  the  rest  of  our  money  in  our 
confidence.  My  husband,  with  a  three  weeks'  stake  in 
his  pocket,  went  to  the  city  to  find  a  job. 

He  found  the  city  a  different  place  than  it  had  been 
three  years  before.  People  were  ready  to  talk  about  jobs. 
Within  those  allotted  three  weeks  he  got  a  job  that  will 
keep  us  going  comfortably  while  we  wait  for  one  par- 
ticular appointment,  a  job,  really  a  Position,  with  our  old 
firm. 

As  I  watch  my  husband  start  to  the  train  these  autumn 
mornings  I  feel  like  a  bride.  Anything  is  possible  again. 

We  have  come  out  of  the  depression  in  better  shape 
than  we  went  into  it.  As  young  people  we  had  gone 
ahead  too  fast.  We  had  a  grand  time  but  now  we  have 
grown  up.  Our  judgment  has  matured.  I'm  sure  we  have 
both  feet  on  the  ground.  We  know  what  is  necessary  to 
our  existence,  and  what  is  just  extra  load  to  carry.  We 
find  that  we  really  are  simple  people.  What  we  want 
most  in  the  world  is  independence,  privacy,  and  the  re- 
spect of  our  neighbors.  In  our  home  life  we  have  learned 
the  value  of  amenities  and  of  mutual  courtesy.  Without 
them  we  could  not  have  survived  those  years  of  almost 
solitary  confinement.  As  a  family  we  have  become  part- 
ners, each  of  us  understanding  and  respecting  the  con- 
tribution and  the  personality  of  the  other. 

From  what  we  know  of  other  people's  troubles,  we 
know  we  never  had  any.  We  were  only  broke  for  a  time. 
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Through  Neighbors'  Doorways:  Cordell  Hull 

Minding  His  Own  Neighbor-Business 


BY  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


A  THOUSAND  times,  more  or  less,  in  my  child- 
hood it  was  dinned  into  my  ears  that  "the  streets 
of  Rome  were  kept  clean  by  everybody  attending 
to  his  own  doorstep."  It  wasn't  true — never  in  all  the 
centuries  since  750-odd  B.  C.  were  the  streets  of  Rome 
clean  until  Mussolini  took  the  Romans  by  the  neck  and 
compelled  them  to  organize  the  business,  recognizing 
that  the  behavior  of  every  man  about  his  own  doorstep 
is  the  concern  of  the  neighborhood.  The  world  is  learn- 
ing to  apply  to  acts  both  of  commission  and  omission  the 
significance  of  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  claimed  the 
right  to  swing  his  arms  at  his  pleasure — until  another 
man  reminded  him  with  a  clout  on  the  jaw  that  "your 
freedom  of  action  ends  where  my  nose  begins."  The 
application  of  the  aphorism  in  my  case  doubtless  was  to 
my  tendency — held  in  common  with  most  other  people 
— to  divert  attention  from  my  own  negligences  and  trans- 
gressions by  drawing  it  to  those  of  my  brothers.  Also: 
the  commonest  fruit  of  the  universal  inferiority-complex 
is  a  passion  for  telling  other  people  how  to  behave. 
When  children  "play  school"  everybody  wants  to  be 
teacher.  It  continues  throughout  life  and  is  exemplified 
in  all  dictatorships,  especially  including  tyrannical,  spank- 
ing parents,  with  their  "do  it  because  I  say  so."  But  that's 
"another  story."  .  .  . 

"The  good  neighbor  minds  his  own  business."  With 
special  reference  to  international  affairs,  we  have  been 
hearing  that  equally  fallacious  slogan  a  great  deal  of 
late,  during  the  presidential  campaign;  but  it  has  had 
a  vogue  increasing  ever  since  the  Harding  hurricane  of 
1920  brought  the  first  set-back  to  what  Mussolini  just  now 
characterized  as  "the  Wilson  ideology."  Apart  from  mere 
partisanship  and  fury  of  Wilson-hating  (later  merged  in 
Roosevelt-phobia),  its  vogue  and  appeal  were  the  greater 
because,  unlike  many  other  ancient  sayings,  it  is  funda- 
mentally true.  The  trouble  with  it  in  its  application  to 
concrete  situations  lies  in  the  absence  of  definition  of  "his 
own  business."  In  practice  we  are  too  prone  to  assume 
as  premise  something  that  is  not  true,  or  fail  to  allow 
for  those  circumstances  which  alter  cases  otherwise  logi- 
cally perfect.  Logic  is,  to  be  sure,  the  unerring  mathe- 
matics of  thinking;  but  so  unerring  is  it  that  starting 
from  an  erroneous  or  inadequate  premise,  the  more 
perfect  the  logic,  the  more  inevitable  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion. The  neighbor  confining  himself  strictly  to  his 
own  doorstep  logically  must  as  in  the  old  times  attend 
to  his  own  smallpox.  Or  not,  at  his  pleasure.  Indeed,  that 
could  be  tolerated  when  his  doorstep  was  twenty  miles 
from  the  next  one;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when 
his  doorstep  is  part  of  a  tenement  house. 

THIS  is  a  far-reaching  consideration.  "His  own  busi- 
ness," we  are  finding,  is  difficult  to  isolate.  Waiting 
once  at  a  railroad  crossing  for  a  halted  freight  train  to 
move  on,  a  companion  said  to  me: 
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"Suppose  I  told  you  of  a  case  of  smallpox  in  a 
back  alley  in  Cairo,  Egypt — what  would  you  say?" 

"I'd  hope  the  poor  devil  would  get  well,  and  not  give 
the  disease  to  anybody  else.  I  don't  suppose  I  would  really 
care.  After  all,  I  do  have  troubles  of  my  own." 

"I  happen  to  know,"  he  said  grimly,  "that  in  that 
train,  on  the  way  to  the  paper  mills  up  the  river,  are 
several  carloads  of  rags — from  Cairo,  Egypt." 

More  and  more  "his  own  business"  is  mixed  up  with 
everybody  else's  business,  and  what  happens  in  far 
corners  of  the  earth  may  sour  or  sweeten  things  and 
relationships  that  we  imagine  to  be  peculiarly  our  own. 
Every  "gold  star"  in  America  marks  the  interest,  as  inti- 
mate as  the  photograph  on  the  bureau  of  the  beloved 
lad  in  khaki  who  never  came  home,  of  that  family  in  the 
tormented  life  of  the  Balkan  peoples  and  the  murder  of 
an  archduke  in  a  dirty  little  village  in  Herzegovina. 

Even  on  our  own  soil  .  .  .  nobody  on  any  theory 
would  have  claimed  it  to  be  the  business  of  a  certain  man 
in  California  that  in  a  small  Kansas  town  a  lad  was  being 
brought  up  in  a  way  to  aggravate  his  emotional  instabil- 
ity. "Too  bad,  of  course,"  that  man  would  have  said,  "but 
I've  all  I  can  do  to  bring  up  my  own  children.  I  have  a 
little  girl. . . ."  But  there  came  a  time  when  that  very  Kan- 
sas lad  kidnapped  and  strangled  that  particular  little  girl 
in  California,  and  delivered  her  in  pieces  to  that  father. 

Nobody  recog- 
nizes any  business 
of  the  people  of 
the  United  States 
in  the  way  Ger- 
man and  Italian 
children — to  men- 
tion no  others — 
are  being  trained 
almost  in  the 
cradle  to  the  praise 
and  practice  o  f 
war.  But,  aside 
from  the  fact  that 
these  nations  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come, if  they  are 
not  already,  pub- 
lic nuisances  in 
the  world-neigh- 
borhood, it  well 
may  be  that 
among  them  are 
growing  up  the 
very  individuals 
who  may  plunge 
the  world  into 

chaos    again    and  Corde||  Hu||  -f       c 

drag  the  little  lads  Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry 
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whom  we  are  bringing  up  quite  otherwise  out  upon 
battlefields  to  be  blown  or  cut  to  pieces.  In  innumerable 
ways  less  obviously  tragic  we  are  finding  ourselves  vitally 
concerned  in  what  is  going  on,  and  being  neglected,  in 
purlieus  of  the  world  that  used  to  be  distant. 

AMIDST  the  riff-raff  of  junk  that  went  down  the 
XX  sewer  on  election  day  none  was  more  overdue  there 
than  the  policy  of  isolation,  of  America-minding-its-own- 
business,    cynical    indifference    to 
world-welfare,    expressed    in    that 
plank  in  its  platform  by  which  the 
machinists  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional   Convention    thought    they 
were  buying  (though  it  never  was 
delivered)    the  support  of  the  re- 
jected   and   embittered    isolationist 
Senator  Borah. 

Governor  Landon  himself,  in  his 
Indianapolis  speech  within  ten  days 
of  the  verdict  specifically  adopted 
it,  drawing  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  was 
"an  early  supporter  of  the  League," 
and  that  the  Republican  party 
at  Cleveland  "definitely  declared 
against  both  League  and  World 
Court  membership."  With  those 
words  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation,  regardless  of  sec- 
tion, including  those  of  Indiana  Consressman,  author 
where  this  was  said,  gave  their  an- 
swer. Nobody  ever  will  know  what  that  plank  and  its 
unqualified  acceptance  by  Governor  Landon,  cost  him 
in  votes.  It  was  of  course  only  one  of  many  things  con- 
tributing to  that  debacle.  It  would  be  perhaps  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  now  has  definite 
mandate  to  march  forthwith  into  the  World  Court,  with 
the  League  of  Nations  just  beyond;  but  certainly  that 
overwhelming  endorsement  by  the  people  leaves  it  free 
in  that  regard  as  in  every  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  among  the  other  things  thus  vociferously  author- 
ized was  aggressive  continuance  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policies. 

ON  his  way  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  to  attend  the 
great  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Peace  opening  on  December  1st,  as  these  words 
are  written,  is  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  save 
the  President  himself,  not  only  represents  but  in  great 
measure  embodies  and  has  been  the  maker  of  the  foreign 
policies  which  the  people  have  endorsed  despite  the  ob- 
jections of  Mr.  Landon  and  the  Cleveland  platform- 
makers.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  projected  attendance  in  person 
upon  the  conference  may  in  some  measure  blanket  the 
personal  eclat  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  the  fact  will 
remain  that  Cordell  Hull  is  and  presumably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  both  the  heart  and  the  brains  of  the  admin- 
istration in  this  field.  He  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
mere  catspaw  for  other  men's  ideas.  He  goes  to  this 
conference  con  amore,  for  more  than  any  other  Secretary 
of  State  in  recent  times,  save  perhaps  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  he  is  a  crusader  for  world  peace  and  good  under- 
standing. It  is  the  cause  nearest  to  his  heart. 


Harris   &   Evving 
of  the  income  tax  bill 


All  this  said  and  true,  it  were  a  cardinal  mistake  to 
think  of  Cordell  Hull  as  a  sentimental  pacifist.  For  one 
thing,  he  raised  a  company  of  Tennessee  mountaineers 
for  the  Spanish-American  war — there  was  never  any 
question  about  who  would  be  captain — even  if  it  did  get 
to  Cuba  too  late  to  smell  any  powder  or  suffer  any 
casualties  unless  from  "embalmed  beef"  or  other  con- 
comitants of  the  ghastly  mismanagement  of  the  army  in 
that  war.  And  anybody  who  even  at  this  late  day  when 
he  is  sixty-five  (October  2nd)  and 
white-haired,  picks  him  up  as  any 
sort  of  mollycoddle  will  burn  his 
fingers.  Down  there  among  the 
Pickett  County  mountains  where  he 
has  lived  all  his  life  there  are  stories 
of  physical  prowess,  of  dour  cour- 
age, of  conflicts  with  bare  hands,  of 
which  young  Hull  was  hero  ...  he 
never  told  them  himself;  I  heard 
some  of  them  from  his  colleagues, 
when  he  was  new  in  Congress 
thirty  years  ago.  "Judge"  Hull  they 
called  him  then,  because  to  run  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1906  from  the  4th  district  of  Ten- 
nessee he  resigned  a  circuit  judge- 
ship;  he  was  the  youngest  judge  in 
the  history  of  the  state. 

It  were  a  mistake,  too,  to  think  of 
him  as  a  Southerner;  he  belongs 
rather  to  the  West — the  pioneer, 
trail-blazing,  ax-skilled  and  rifle- 
expert  tradition  of  Dan'l  Boone.  Yes,  and  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Indeed,  although  looking  at  him  and  hearing 
him  speak  you  might  think  him  a  college  professor  of 
deep  and  quiet  learning,  or  a  high  class  office  lawyer 
from  Back  Bay  Boston,  just  under  the  surface  of  that 
tall,  lithe,  sinewy  form  clad  after  the  mode  that  draws 
no  attention  to  dress,  is  the  rugged  stuff  bred  in  a  rough 
country  where  many  of  the  people  have  to  ride  forty 
miles — even  over  into  Kentucky — to  find  a  railroad.  Hull 
knows  those  people,  for  he  is  of  their  blood  and  bone, 
and  they  sent  him  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence  to 
represent  them  in  the  60th-66th,  68th-71st  Congresses, 
and  the  whole  state  elected  him  to  the  Senate  for  the 
term  1931-37;  he  resigned  in  1933  to  become  Secretary 
of  State. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  hundred-percent  Ameri- 
can, embodying  all  the  traditions  of  the  "American  way 
of  life,"  of  "rugged  individualism"  in  practice  from  the 
word  go;  of  "up  from  the  farm  to  the  White  House" 
and  so  on — Cordell  Hull  is  it.  From  his  father's  farm 
near  Celina,  in  what  was  then  Overton  County,  he  went 
into  the  hard  labor  of  the  lumber  camps,  and  his  skill 
with  the  ax  became  a  thing  of  lasting  proverb.  When  he 
goes  back  there  he  is  at  home  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
old  times  and  the  old  friends.  He  never  forgets  the  "hole 
of  the  pit  whence  he  was  digged";  he  can  still  see  him- 
self rafting  a  few  logs  down  the  east  and  west  forks  of 
the  Cumberland  and  the  Wolf  River;  making  them 
into  larger  rafts  on  the  broader  waters.  All  that  went  into 
the  common  sense,  the  practical  judgment,  the  patience 
and  reserve  power  that  this  man  puts  into  the  great  mat- 
ters that  face  him  today.  And  he  learned  about  mankind. 
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To  a  senate  committee,  which  includes  George  W.  Norris  (left  at  table), 
Mr.  Hull  gives  his  views  on  the  restoration  of  international  trade 


too.  You  see  that  in  his  handling  of  human  situations. 
And  it's  why  he  has  made  a  success  in  politics. 

To  that  first  hand  experience  and  canny  knowledge 
of  men  he  added  learning — book-learning — for  Hull 
is  primarily  a  student.  From  childhood  hungry  for 
knowledge.  From  the  local  schools  and  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  he  attended  the  Cumberland 
University  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
But  such  a  man  was  destined  for  political  life,  and 
within  two  years  he  was  beginning — in  his  early  twen- 
ties— four  years  (1893-97)  in  the  Tennessee  legislature; 
whence  soon  after  the  interval  of  absence  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  he  was  moved  on  up,  by  appointment 
of  the  governor  and  subsequent  election,  to  his  judge- 
ship  of  four  years.  Since  then,  barring  the  hiatus  caused 
by  the  Harding  landslide,  his  service  in  Washington  has 
been  continuous  for  almost  thirty  years. 

OFFHAND  it  seemed  difficult  to  explain  why  im- 
mediately upon  the  Democrats  gaining  control  in 
the  House,  Hull  was  taken  into  the  all-powerful  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Really  it  is  no  mystery: 
aside  from  his  own  "cold  merit,"  the  Democrats  were 
committed  to  the  enactment  of  the  income  tax,  as  soon 
as  enough  states  should  have  ratified  the  new  enabling 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Also  there  was  the  mat- 
ter of  downward  tariff  revision  likewise  pledged.  It  was 
well  known  that  Cordell  Hull  knew  more  about  income 
taxes  all  over  the  world  than  (to  say  the  least)  anybody 
else  in  Washington;  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  excep- 
tionally well  informed  also  about  the  tariff.  It  is  little 
remembered  now  that  he  was  in  fact  the  author  of  the 
federal  income  tax  system  of  1913  and  the  revision  of 
1916;  as  well  as  of  the  federal  inheritance  tax  law  of 
1916.  Preparatory  to  those  measures  he  sent  all  over  the 
world  for  information  and  had  at  hand  copies  of  all  the 
income  tax  bills  that  ever  were  introduced  or  enacted 
anywhere.  He  came  to  Congress  saturated  and  buzzing 
with  the  subject— in  truth  it  was  largely  to  have  a  crack 
at  it  that  he  sought  election  to  the  House.  The  temper 
of  his  mind  toward  this,  and  by  inference  toward  the 
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whole  avowed  spirit  of  the 
New  Deal,  is  well  exhibited 
in  this  that  he  said  to  me  in 
May  1913: 

You  know,  the  wealth  of 
the  country  was  able  to  shake 
off  most  of  its  direct  taxation 
soon  after  die  Civil  War. 
They  had  the  income  tax  re- 
pealed, and  the  tobacco  tax, 
and  the  tax  on  liquors  was 
reduced.  But  the  taxes  on 
necessaries,  through  the  tariff, 
on  clothing  and  all  the  other 
things  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  to  pay,  not  only 
were  not  reduced;  they  have 
been  raised.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  burden  has 
fallen  on  diose  least  able  to 
pay;  those  best  able  have  been 
most  unwilling.  I  think  the 
less  able  chap  is  going  to  have 
a  look-in  now. 

Precisely  because  he  has  been  an  intense  student  of 
economics  he  thinks  of  peace  in  terms  of  economics. 
He  has  no  illusions  about  the  value  of  pious  expres- 
sions and  promises  in  treaties;  little  interest  in  military 
disarmament  without  economic  disarmament;  as  he  said 
the  other  day,  regarding  both  together  as  "patently  the 
two  most  vital  and  outstanding  factors  in  business  re- 
covery"; believing  that  economic  disarmament  and  the 
liberation  of  commerce  from  the  shackles  of  ultra-nation- 
alistic tariffs  will  automatically  remove  one  of  the 
primary  incentives  to  waste  in  preparations  for  war.  So, 
while  Mr.  Bryan  brought  about  a  great  sheaf  of  peace 
treaties  and  Mr.  Kellogg  helped  to  achieve  the  "Kellogg 
Pact,"  Mr.  Hull  has  been  busy  with  reciprocal  tariff 
treaties  and  just  now  has  had  his  share  in  the  currency 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  and  France  which  has 
lowered  the  temperature  all  over  the  world.  Consistent 
was  his  record  of  votes  in  Congress  on  the  tariff.  A 
member  of  the  Senate  described  him  once  as  "the  only 
sincere  Democrat  on  this  floor,"  because  he  refused  to 
support  any  tariff  rate  simply  to  benefit  his  own  state  or 
section. 

Sincerity,  steadfastness,  integrity;  conscience  illumin- 
ated by  common  sense  and  carefully  informed  intelli- 
gence oriented  realistically  to  basic  facts  and  changing 
conditions;  an  instinct  for  fair  play  and  determination  to 
understand  the  other  fellow's — or  the  other  nation's — 
problems  and  point  of  view  .  .  .  these  are  inherent  char- 
acteristics of  Cordell  Hull.  A  bit  shy  he  seems;  but  that 
is  innate  modesty;  he  has  no  overweening  opinion  of 
himself.  His  best  work  in  Congress  was  done  in  face- 
to-face  contacts,  and  in  committee  meetings  to  which  he 
came  profoundly  prepared.  He  never  has  been  a  ball  of 
fire  as  a  speechmaker;  tends  to  be  cumbrous  and  old  style 
oratorical;  yet  under  drive  of  deep  conviction  or  self- 
forgetting  indignation  can  lift  his  audience  to  their  toes. 
The  shade  of  austerity,  the  weight  of  demeanor  a  bit  on 
the  solemn  side,  may  be  unconsciously  defensive — at 
ease  he  has  real  humor  though  he  does  not  know  how  or 
try  to  be  funny;  his  jokes  are  few  and  far  between;  yet 
he  can  enjoy  those  of  other  people.  He  seems  to  have  no 
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ronies;  he  does  not  play  any  game;  his  study  and  his 
work  are  his  hobbies.  Yet  he  is  almost  universally  be- 
loved. "Hull?" — one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  long 
ago  in  reply  to  my  question  summed  up  what  is  just 
as  true  now — "the  best  fellow  alive!  But,  you  know,  he's 
no  mixer.  He's  a  student.  I  don't  suppose  there's  another 
man  in  Congress  that  works  as  hard  as  Hull  does." 

Such  is  the  man  who  heads  what  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
his  predecessor,  once  called  the  "Department  of  Peace." 
With  the  mind  of  a  highly  educated  student,  the  expe- 
rience of  a  grass-roots  politician,  and  idealism  well  tem- 
pered by  practical  good  sense,  his  job  is  his  life. 

There  have  been  American  delegations  to  international 
conferences  nominally  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  dis- 
armament military  and  economic,  who  went  more  or 
less  with  tongue  in  cheek,  anything  but  sympathetic 
toward  their  errand;  to  say  nothing  of  camp  followers 
openly  and  mischievously  hostile.  Even  as  to  this  one, 
pending  the  election  there  was  lively  fear  lest  a  changed 
administration  at  Washington  might  make  nugatory  any- 
thing the  delegation  could  accomplish.  All  that  is  by 
with:  the  delegation  goes  blithely  with  a  backing  by  the 
people  leaving  no  room  for  misgivings  or  misunderstand- 
ing. The  personnel  is  uncommonly  united  in  spirit :  con- 
sisting as  it  does,  besides  Mr.  Hull,  of  Sumner  Welles, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Alexander  W.  Waddell, 
American  Ambassador  to  Argentina;  Adolf  A.  Berle, 
Jr.,  the  progressive-minded  chamberlain  of  New  York 
City;  Alexander  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen;  Charles  G.  Fenwick,  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Bryn  Mawr  College; 
Michael  F.  Doyle,  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Musser  of  Salt  Lake,  state  senator  of  Utah,  long  and 
aggresively  active  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Richard  South- 
gate,  chief  of  the  State  Department  Division  of  Protocols, 
will  act  as  secretary-general  of  the  conference,  and  Ed- 
ward L.  Reed,  chief  of  the  department's  Division  of 


Mexican   Affairs,   will   be  assistant   to   Secretary   Hull. 

The  principal  expectations  of  the  conference  are  (1) 
to  fortify  and  implement  with  definite  technique  the 
"good  neighbor"  relations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
(2)  to  take  concrete  steps  to  liberate  and  augment  the 
flow  of  commerce;  (3)  to  promote  good  understanding 
and  cooperation  along  cultural  and  economic  lines,  for 
mutual  benefit  and  with  hope  of  influence  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Incidentally — perhaps  it  were  better 
to  say  generally — there  is  active  desire  to  mollify  the 
detestation  of  all  Latin-America  toward  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  hitherto  interpreted;  even  to  re-define  it,  not  as 
a  theory  or  practice  of  unilateral  hegemony  maintained 
by  the  United  States  primarily  for  its  own  benefit;  but 
as  an  attitude  held  in  common  by  this  whole  group  of 
nations,  against  meddling  by  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  this 
hemisphere.  Which,  by  the  way,  was  really  all  that 
President  Monroe  intended  in  its  original  declaration. 

In  his  speech  on  the  eve  of  departure,  to  a  delegation 
representing  the  People's  Mandate  to  End  War  (which 
will  present  to  the  conference  a  petition  bearing  sev- 
eral million  signatures)  Secretary  Hull  emphasized  the 
opportunity  to  evoke,  not  only  in  the  Americas  but 
throughout  the  world,  "alert  and  responsible  public 
opinion,  insistent  in  its  demand  that  war  and  threat  of 
war  shall  cease  to  have  a  place  in  our  civilization." 

Few  Americans — or  Europeans  either — understand  us 
thoroughly  and  realistically  as  Hull  understands  the 
whole  picture  of  world  relations  as  they  interplay  today. 
His  aggressive  idealism  is  backed  and  buttressed  by  the 
same  kind  of  dogged,  unceasing  study  that  he  has  given 
to  every  other  problem.  It  is  his  informed,  pragmatical 
intelligence  that  gives  him  his  vision  of  the  true  place  of 
his  country  in  the  world. 

Now  he  is  on  his  way  to  South  America  to  be  joined 
there  by  the  President  on  an  errand  congenial  to  both, 
in  the  guise  of  a  good  neighbor  minding  his  own  business. 


TARIFF 
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Fitzpatrick  in  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


1932:  Why  Not  Get  Together? 


1936:  Hands  Across  the  Tariff  Walls 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK 


-etters 


Letters — literally — and  life  in  many 
lands,  through  the  centuries  of 
history,  are  bound  together  in  the 
story  of  writing.  This  fascinating 
account  of  articulate  man  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  mural  decoration  made 
by  Buk  Ulreich  under  the  Fed- 
eral Art  Project  for  the  children's 
room  of  the  library  at  Woodside, 
Long  Island.  The  artist  has  woven 
into  a  graceful  pattern  that  flows 
across  the  walls  of  the  large  room 
the  characteristic  contribution  of 
each  period  to  the  book  we  accept 
in  our  time  as  a  matter  of  course 
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"Steff" 


THE  last  book  from  the  pen  of  Lincoln  Steffens*  is 
a  skillfully  organized  treasury  of  his  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  over  the  past  decade.  Their  range 
is  wide.  Many  of  the  longer  articles  and  reviews  have  endur- 
ing value.  A  few  others  are  in  a  domestic  key,  the  reflections 
of  a  late  fatherhood.  And  half  of  the  book  is  composed  of 
the  brilliant  short  paragraphs  it  seems  to  me  have  had  no 
parallel  since  Samuel  Butler's  Notebooks.  The  modern 
reader  often  rightly  distrusts  such  compilations  as  artificially 
dignifying  trivial  writing;  but  this  book  is  of  a  different 
vintage,  and  the  reason  suggests  itself  from  the  title.  In 
common  all  these  essays  are  highly  personal  and  individual, 
and  their  greatness  and  charm  derive  from  the  greatness 
and  charm  of  their  writer.  They  are  more  than  solitary 
reflections  and  thoughts  because  personal  as  they  are  they 
have  a  purpose.  Steffens  mildly  says,  "I  had  some  keys." 
And  with  these  keys  he  was  an  artful  locksmith  to  some  of 
the  world's  great  unopened  problems.  What  he  saw  when 
the  tumblers -fell  into  line  and  the  lock  opened,  this  book 
tells.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  understand  fully  without  first 
understanding  the  author;  and  he  has  also  provided  the  key 
for  that. 

A  .MOST  everyone  who  is  concerned  with  public  life 
has  read  a  good  part  of  the  autobiography  of  Lincoln 
Steffens;  and  not  without  reason  for  in  the  deepest  meaning 
it  is  a  'wise'  book — wise  in  the  sense  that  Steffens  himself 
used  that  word.  After  the  excitement  in  which  the  book  left 
me  wore  off  and  I  began  to  reflect  upon  it,  I  was  astonished 
to  discover  that  most  of  the  real  preoccupations  of  modern 
public  administrators,  which  were  intertwined  with  his 
whole  argument,  were  ignored  in  Steffens'  concentration 
on  the  grand  play  of  political  forces  and  bossism.  To  any 
young  man  whose  maturity  was  reached  after  the  War 
bossism  in  its  pure  form  has  a  slightly  unreal  and  improb- 
able flavor,  and  those  who  were  concerned  with  the  reform 
of  bossism  stand  in  a  half-light  which  gives  them  neither 
the  respect  due  contemporaries,  whose  motives  we  under- 
stand, nor  the  solid  proportions  of  historical  characters.  One 
of  Steffens'  real  achievements  was  that  he  made  these  paste- 
board caricatures  of  bosses  and  reformers  come  alive  for  a 
generation  that  never  knew  them.  But  that,  of  course,  is 
the  genius  of  the  historian,  and  Steffens'  whole  thesis  had  a 
little  of  that  artificial  flavor  which  clings  to  even  the  most 
recent  history,  and  which  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  in  which  the  characters  act  are  not  the  conditions 
we  know.  Because  of  all  this,  I  was  greatly  surprised  when 
I  first  met  Steffens  to  find  him  not  preoccupied  with  the 
past;  or  perhaps  better,  not  thinking  in  terms  of  those  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  in  the  past.  His  mind  was  open, 
fresh,  alert,  changing  and  modern. 

When  I  drove  down  to  Carmel  to  visit  him  late  in  1931  I 
was  turning  over  in  my  mind  some  of  the  things  I  wanted 
him  to  discuss.  Foremost  among  these  topics  I  wanted  to 
get  his  opinion  on  the  changes  in  government  which  had 
come  about  since  the  War  and  which  he  had  not  considered 
in  his  autobiography:  without  understanding  these  changes 
there  is  no  way  of  linking  government  as  he  knew  it  before 
the  War  and  government  as  we  know  it  today.  I  particularly 
wanted  to  get  straight  on  Steffens'  opinion  of  the  differences 
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and  relationships  between  the  old  idea  of  governmental  re- 
form as  exemplified  by  the  "Goo-goos"  and  the  new  ideas 
of  public  management  and  administration.  As  we  began  to 
get  into  a  discussion  on  this  question  I  was  a  little  shocked 
to  discover  that  in  spite  of  his  youthful  and  aggressive  mind 
he  was  not  very  well  informed  on  the  recent  developments 
in  public  administration.  He  had  heard  about  the  city  man- 
ager movement,  but  knew  nothing  in  detail  about  it,  how 
far  and  how  rapidly  it  was  spreading,  or  what  it  had  accom- 
plished; particularly  he  did  not  know  any  city  managers. 
He  was  aware  that  civil  service  reform  had  made  consider- 
able strides,  but  had  continued  to  think  of  it  as  a  simple 
projection  of  the  inconsequential  trends  in  operation  when 
he  had  last  concerned  himself  with  local  government  nearly 
a  generation  before.  I  remember  particularly  how  surprised 
and  interested  he  was  in  some  of  the  developments  in  em- 
ploye training  I  was  able  to  tell  him  about.  We  talked  at 
considerable  length  about  the  possibilities  of  city  and 
regional  planning,  both  along  the  political  lines  now  devel- 
oped and  made  concrete  by  the  New  York  charter  commit- 
tee, and  along  the  positive  conservation-sociological  lines  I 
was  at  the  time  developing  with  the  U.  S.  Indian  Service. 
Steffens  was  especially  illuminating  here  because  he  appre- 
ciated both  the  significance  of  the  new  movement  as  well 
as  the  background  that  was  then  being  laid  bare  by  the 
Seabury  investigation.  But  the  thing  which  both  impressed 
and  at  the  time  puzzled  me  was  his  apparently  miraculous 
failure  to  recognize  that  a  whole  new  corps  of  men  had 
come  into  organized  existence  since  the  muckraking  days, 
who  were  professionally  trained  and  competent  to  manage 
public  business  as  their  predecessors  had  not  been,  and  that 
in  good  part  because  of  this  most  of  the  conditions  he  had 
realized  and  understood  so  well  in  political  life  were  very 
rapidly  changing.  His  interest  in  government  had  not  waned 
in  the  slightest,  but  on  the  contrary  had  become  more  pro- 
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found.  But  tor  more  man  twenty  years  he  had  been  pre- 
occupied by  the  great  political  and  social  upheavals  of  our 
time  in  Mexico,  Russia  and  Europe,  and  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  he  had  not  maintained  his  close  familiarity  with 
local  government  and  administration.  I  think  now  that  per- 
haps another  reason  for  his  indifference  was  his  profound 
distrust  of  legal,  institutional  and  organizational  reforms 
which  always  accomplished  so  much  less  than  they  originally 
promised.  He  had  seen  these  come  and  go  and  thought 
very  little  of  them.  He  felt,  and  his  autobiography  is  in 
many  ways  but  a  spelling  out  of  this  thesis,  that  the  machin- 
ery of  government  was  so  interwoven  with  the  passions  of 
rulers  that  the  best  path  to  its  understanding  was  by  under- 
standing human  behavior  in  general. 

Steffens  was  inordinately  interested  in  people;  perhaps 
that  was  a  characteristic  bred  into  him  through  his  long 
career  in  journalism  and  a  reflection  of  his  superhuman 
abilities  as  an  interviewer.  But  I  believe  his  thinking  about 
government  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  psychology  of 
governors  that  he  had  come  to  believe  that  it  was  the  only 
approach  that  had  any  fruitful  results.  His  conclusion  in  his 
autobiography  is  worth  quoting  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
"If  graft  and  corruption  in  politics  occurred  everywhere  in 
the  same  form,  then  this  universal  evil  must  be  not  an  acci- 
dental consequence  of  the  wickedness  of  bad  men  but  the 
impersonal  effect  of  natural  causes,  which  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  identify  and  deal  with  without  hating  and  punishing 
anybody."  These  natural  causes  he  thought  of  as  primarily 
psychological  and  his  interest  in  them  was  so  strong  that  it 
drove  him  to  read  widely  over  the  entire  range  of  modern 
sociological  and  psychological  literature.  At  over  sixty-five 
years  he  was  reading  difficult  books  on  everything  that 
remotely  touched  his  hypothesis,  whether  they  dealt  with 
penal  reform  or  with  the  establishment  of  clinics  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  In  this  he  was  undoubtedly  helped  materially 
by  his  wife,  Ella  Winter,  whose  remarkable  book  on  Russia 
is  shot  through  with  illustrations  of  the  tremendous  changes 
in  "human  nature"  that  have  been  accomplished  there.  This 
organic  pattern  of  intellectual  development  is  characteristic- 
ally American:  you  will  find  it  in  such  diverse  personalities 
as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Henry  Adams,  William  James  and 
Vincent  Sheean.  Steffens  himself  has  portrayed  it  so  com- 
pletely in  his  autobiography  that  nothing  need  be  added 
here.  But  Steffens  had  come  so  far  from  the  origins  of  his 
thought  on  government  that  he  had  since  escaped  any  real 
and  vital  contact  with  the  new  movements  in  government, 
and  had  not  met  any  of  the  men  who  were  instrumental  in 
them. 

As  we  sat  there  by  the  fire,  with  the  rain  from  the  Pacific 
beating  against  the  panes,  I  realized  that  although  I  was 
getting  an  automatic  verbal  assent  to  most  of  the  things  I 
was  saying,  and  arousing  some  interest  here  and  there,  I 
was  not  getting  my  point  across.  I  had  just  come  down  from 
San  Francisco  where  Gordon  Whitnall  and  I  spent  some 
time  together.  Whitnall  had  told  me  about  a  group  of 
public  administrators  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  with  whom 
he  met  from  time  to  time,  and  had  asked  me  to  join  them 
in  about  a  month  for  an  evening  of  shop  talk.  And  here 
was  Steffens  who  had  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  at  that  time  for 
a  lecture.  What  would  a  man  of  his  great  experience  and 
capacity  for  understanding  think  when  taken  back  to  the 
scenes  of  his  first  interests  which  he  had  so  far  outgrown? 
I  immediately  wrote  Whitnall  asking  him  to  invite  Steffens 
too,  for  I  realized  that  only  by  his  seeing  these  men  and 
talking  with  them  would  the  things  I  was  trying  to  say 
ever  have  any  meaning.  I  was  delighted  when  I  heard  that 
he  would  come. 

A  month  later  I  flew  up  from  San  Diego  to  meet  Steffens 
and  Whitnall  at  the  Alexander  in  Los  Angeles,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  meeting.  In  the  group  we  found  present 


were  several  city  managers,  city  engineers,  budget  officers, 
personnel  directors,  city  and  county  planners.  They  were 
exactly  the  kind  of  men  I  had  hoped  to  find.  After  the 
dinner  Whitnall  presented  a  paper  and  there  was  an  ex- 
tended and  lively  discussion.  No  one  could  possibly  have 
sat  through  that  evening  and  escaped  without  realizing  that 
here  were  an  entirely  different  group  of  public  officials, 
defining,  analyzing  and  working  with  entirely  different 
and  mostly  new  problems,  in  a  hard-boiled,  professional, 
objective,  impartial,  scientific  spirit  that  had  no  more  than 
a  glimmering  of  existence  a  generation  before.  They  could 
no  longer  be  dismissed  from  mind  as  isolated  exceptions: 
there  were  too  many  of  them  already  for  that,  they  were 
too  well  organized,  their  skills  had  become  too  essential. 
Nor  could  these  technicians  be  contemptuously  disposed  of 
as  mere  abstract  theories;  they  were  too  active  and  concrete 
and  powerful. 

When  the  discussion  was  terminated  the  chairman  asked 
Steffens  if  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  He  tried  to 
beg  off,  without  success.  I  will  never  forget  the  infinite  grace 
and  humbleness  with  which  he  began  to  speak.  After 
remarking  on  his  own  diffidence  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
experts,  he  reviewed  some  of  his  own  experiences  with  gov- 
ernment: he  tried  to  express  what  the  idea  of  government 
and  the  conception  of  government  had  been  to  the  thought- 
ful men  of  his  generation.  He  spoke  of  how  he  had  at- 
tempted at  first  to  change  government,  and  had  come  finally 
to  the  passive  role  of  understanding  it.  It  was  a  masterly 
stroke  of  analysis:  he  was  surely,  steadily,  with  no  resistance 
to  his  unfailing  charm,  re-shaping  the  experience  of  his 
audience.  He  spoke  of  the  men  he  had  known  and  of  the 
ethical  relativity  of  their  actions,  and  of  his  own  interest  in 
their  behavior.  Then  abruptly  he  began  to  speak  of  the 
group  of  public  officials  who  were  listening  to  him,  of  how 
surprised  he  was  to  find  that  they  existed  and  how  interested 
he  had  been  in  their  proceedings.  He  speculated  on  how 
they  had  come  into  existence,  on  the  intellectual  changes 
and  developments  in  science  that  had  made  them  possible, 
on  the  changing  character  of  government  and  its  problems. 
Slowly,  as  he  continued  to  speak,  I  realized  that  he  was 
telling  this  group  what  it  meant.  He  was  discovering  their 
significance  for  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  telling  them. 

I  SAW  Steffens  several  times  after  that  before  I  returned 
east,  and  we  exchanged  letters  infrequently  until  he 
become  so  ill  that  I  did  not  have  the  temerity  to  burden 
him  with  trivial  correspondence.  But  I  never  realized  as 
sharply  as  I  did  that  night  in  Los  Angeles  how  perfectly 
his  gifts  fulfilled  themselves.  As  a  journalist  he  excelled  as 
an  interviewer.  His  gift  was  to  make  inarticulate  men 
speak:  to  translate  their  thoughts  and  actions  into  the  mar- 
vellous clarity  of  words;  and  he  was  a  specialist  on  the 
dumb  men  of  action.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  able  to  shed 
that  same  clarity  of  interpretation  on  inarticulate  causes  and 
groups.  The  whole  movement  of  public  administration  is 
everywhere  groping  for  that  kind  of  clarity  and  light.  We 
want  to  know  what  our  actions  and  our  thoughts  mean. 
And  it  is  a  testament  to  Steffens'  memory  that  this  kind  of 
clarity  it  was  his  great  power  to  radiate  is  gone  with  him, 
and  that  its  loss  will  be  so  greatly  felt. 

Perhaps  in  conclusion  I  should  quote  from  a  character- 
istic little  note  he  wrote  me  just  after  that  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  it  Steffens  said  how  very  much  he  had  appre- 
ciated meeting  this  new  group  of  men,  and  how  significant 
he  believed  they  were.  Perhaps  in  a  previous  letter  I  may 
have  prodded  him  a  little  for  being  a  "tired  liberal,"  for 
his  last  reproving  words — words  which  I  shall  never  forget 
— were,  "Do  not  think  that  I  believe  this  work  is  done. 
I  do  have  faith  in  your  generation." 

F.  A.  GUTHEIM 
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WHAT  GRIST  DO  WINDMILLS  GRIND? 

BY  LEON  WHIPPLE 


THE  landscape  of  letters 
this  fall  is  strangely  bar- 
ren  of   windmills — cult 
or  controversy  to  tilt  against. 
Quixote  rides  on  other  fields. 
In  this  mild  calm  a  great  book 
would  burst  like  a  bomb.  Such 
a  truce  in  causes  may  frighten 

the  journalists  who  live  by  "short-order"  pieces,  pro  or  con. 
Is  everybody  dead?  But  to  the  old-fashioned  it  offers  that 
rarest  of  modern  blessings,  time  to  think.  We  can  escape 
cult  and  prolecult  for  a  moment's  retrospection  over  fifteen 
years  of  hot  jousting  before  some  quicksilver  soul  starts  a 
movement  to  revive  movements  or  a  quibble  over  why  we 
have  no  quibbles.  Even  Quixote's  windmill  ground  some 
kind  of  grist. 

What  a  ghostly  parade  memory  summons  up!  Do  you 
recall? — the  era  of  Outlines;  the  debunkers  chortling  over 
clay  feet;  dim  voyages  on  the  stream  of  consciousness;  want 
ads  for  a  lost  or  found  generation;  the  bitter  War  books  that 
helped  callous  our  War  trauma;  the  school  of  the  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  the  other  of  the  soft-boiled  psyches  transparent  as 
jellyfish  in  limb  and  libido;  salvation  by  Book  Clubs;  the 
quarrel  over  Humanism,  human  at  least  in  its  disregard  of 
both  decorum  and  the  golden  mean;  the  borrowing  of  emo- 
tions from  Africa  {pace  Harlem);  the  ride  on  the  rocket- 
ship,  Technocracy;  the  still  echoing  debate  over  proletarian 
literature  with  its  Sphinx-question  as  to  whether  of,  by,  or 
for,  the  people.  Those  were  hot,  adolescent  spendthrift  days, 
with  a  good  time  had  by  all.  Letters  and  life  were  mated. 
We  can  laugh  now  at  our  too  many  too  quick  enthusiasms 
(some  already  museum  pieces)  and  how  we  fell  for  the 
ballyhoo.  We  can  also  learn,  else  of  what  use  is  reminiscence? 
The  bubbles  subside:  what  of  virtue  was  distilled? 

By  good  luck  we  have  three  backward-looking  books  to 
stir  our  recollections.  Henry  Canby  has  gathered  together 
his  essays  from  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  and 
pleasant  and  profitable  they  are,  with  little  that  dates  or  that 
needs  apology.  His  job  was  to  take  the  books  offered,  and 
judge  for  the  day.  This  he  did  well,  seldom  being  fooled,  as 
you  will  find  in  his  Estimates  of  the  Dead,  Estimates  of  the 
Living,  in  the  essays  on  Criticism  and  the  Literature  of  Dis- 
illusion. His  secret  is  plain:  he  knew  what  literature  is  and 
that  not  much  is  produced  in  ten  years,  but  he  also  wel- 
comed youth  and  experiment,  chastising  both  with  good 
liberal  common  sense  and  the  assertion  of  standards  of  taste 
and  beauty.  He  is  consistent  and  instructive — and  expectant, 
declaring  that  great  literature  comes  when  it  comes  "always, 
if  not  inevitably,  from  such  a  ferment  as  this  with  which 
America  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  bubbling." 

It  is  the  distinction  of  Dr.  Canby  that  he  is  based  every- 
where on  a  central  faith  in  the  need  for  and  spiritual  worth 
of,  great  letters.  So  at  the  beginning  he  criticizes  the  genera- 
tion for  its  vulgarity,  its  lack  of  humility  and  of  humor;  he 
states  his  faith  that  the  new  American  writers  will  be  con- 
cerned with  values,  and  must  face  the  question  of  what  men 
live  for,  and  how,  and  why;  and  come  out  with  faith  that 
we  shall  have  a  new  and  useful  realism,  a  true  proletarian 
literature  that  is  not  propaganda,  conservative  books  written 
by  and  for  civilized  minds,  and  that  expression  by  the  indi- 
vidual will  not  be  lost  in  the  collective  State.  "It  is  the  tiny 
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flame  of  self-realization,  self- 
respect,  and  self-expression 
kept  alive  by  literature  and  re- 
ligion which  makes  the  indi- 
vidual worth  collectivizing." 
This  is  a  good  book,  profound 
and  simple,  that  declares 
windmills  are  good  when  they 
grind  grist  for  mind  and  soul. 

The  New  Republic  Anthology  is  naturally  more  con- 
cerned with  public  affairs  than  belles  lettres  and  the  making 
thereof.  But  it  gave  constant  welcome  to  the  best  of  our 
poets  and  critics.  There  is  nostalgic  pleasure  in  turning  the 
pages — these  were  our  times — and  in  dropping  down  the 
admirable  index.  Here  are  the  liberals  and  what  varied 
thoughts  they  provoke!  say  of  Mencken  early  and  Mencken 
late.  ...  It  is  like  the  roll  taken  from  a  recording  thermome- 
ter of  the  climate  of  our  age,  the  curves  perhaps  not  yet  de- 
cipherable, though  they  seem  to  me  to  trend  upward  in 
everything  save  the  mastery  of  war.  There  has  been  some 
kind  of  change  in  the  tone  of  the  New  Republic  that  may 
parallel  literature,  perhaps  from  a  kind  of  hopeful  idealism 
to  a  reportorial  realism.  Some  student  might  now  tell  us  the 
story  of  our  liberal  journalism. 

Joseph  Freeman  offers  us  the  journal  of  a  "romantic 
rebel"  of  this  very  age  who  was  a  poet  and  wanted  to  use 
poetry  to  serve  the  masses  and  comes  out  with  Communism 
as  a  reconciler  of  his  dreams,  in  action.  It  is  long  and  spotty 
(as  journals  are)  but  very  readable  in  its  record  of  how  this 
boy,  born  in,  the  Ukraine,  went  to  school  in  America,  went 
to  Greenwich  Village,  went  into  journalism,  went  to  Russia, 
and  finally  by  choice,  went  to  the  Left.  It  is  a  lively,  happy 
book  (for  which  great  thanks)  full  of  fine  sketches  of  peo- 
ple, places  as  different  as  the  Village  and  Tiflis,  love  meet- 
ings, the  domestic  life  of  all  kinds  of  people,  each  viewed 
with  keen  and  quizzical  eyes.  There  is  vast  gathering  of 
material  with  such  gusto  and  creative  energy  that  we  hope 
Mr.  Freeman  has  in  him  the  architectural  gift  to  compose 
novels  as  well  as  poems.  It  would  be  waste  to  bequeath  it  to 
the  social  historian. 

Mr.  Freeman  skirts  the  edge  of  one  great  theme — the  meet- 
ing of  the  European-bred  radical  with  the  Mid-West  Ameri- 
can rebel  in  the  1910's-20's.  He  tells  what  Bill  Heywood,  John 
Reed,  Max  Eastman,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Upton  Sinclair,  Lin- 
coln Steffens  et  al  meant  to  him.  What  did  he  mean  to 
them?  and  what  did  they  mean  to  themselves?  There  was  a 
deep  confusion  of  Continental  socialism  and  culture  with 
the  homespun  American  dream.  That  led  up  many  a  blind 
alley  from  which  we  are  perhaps  just  returning  to  the  main 
road.  All  wanted  meaning,  freedom,  beauty,  and  hated  ugli- 
ness and  materialism.  But  their  traditions  and  emotions, 
even,  were  different.  The  essence  may  be  that  one  group 
felt  the  bitterness  of  an  exile,  the  other  the  discontent  of  the 
pioneer  with  his  own  creation.  Moscow  is  not  precisely  the 
common  denominator.  Clarity  here  is  difficult,  but  that  is 
why  it  remains  a  challenging  theme. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  our  windmills;  they  ground 
such  grist  for  tomorrow: 

We  have  freedom  to  write  on  any  theme  in  any  words. 
The  fight  against  the  Victorian-Puritan  tabus  has  been  over- 
won.  It  is  time  to  use  our  new  freedom  and  forget  the 
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chalked  words  of  adolescents  on  the  walls.  Incidentally,  we 
are  left  with  some  grand  machines  for  idol-wrecking.  We 
have  cleared  a  lot  of  ground  with  our  bitter  realisms,  our 
debunking,  with  our  re-discovered  cutting  edge  of  satire. 
Canby  instances  plays  like  Of  Thee  I  Sing,  and  magazines 
like  The  New  Yorker.  But  he  also  points  out  how  little  has 
been  built  on  the  cleared  ground,  "constructive  toward  a 
new  kind  of  living."  We  wait  on  the  new  generation.  They 
will  find  at  hand  magnificent  tools 
— press,  radio,  cinema — for  the 
swift  spread  of  knowledge — and 
quackery,  for  these  instruments  are 
a-moral.  But  we  must  get  over  the 
curious  delusion  that  the  broad- 
casting of  information  changes 
people's  prejudices,  emotions,  and 
wills,  very  quickly.  Publicity  is  no 
panacea. 

We  have  gained  some  knowl- 
edge of  sex,  broadened  our  sym- 
pathy and  understanding,  broken 
the  repressive  silence,  but  bred 
new  puzzles  by  an  over-excited 
preoccupation  with  sex  as  sex. 
Talking  about  sex,  we  may  find,  is 
not  the  answer.  The  pendulum 
swings  but  toward  what  wisdom? 
Here  also  we  shall  keep  whatever 
endures  from  our  explorations  of 
the  subconscious,  and  psycho- 
analysis. The  cult  is  fading,  but  no 
future  creator  can  ever  overlook 
these  strata,  either  in  himself  or 
in  the  creatures  he  seeks  to  inter- 
pret. Biography  will  not  again  be 
a  matter  of  dates  and  deeds.  This 
windmill  is  permanent  in  our  land- 
scape. 

Best  of  all,  we  have  discovered 
America.  The  apron  string  to  Eu- 
rope is  thinner.  Our  lambasting 
and  our  laughter  made  us  look  at 
the  place  and  its  events  until  we 
learned  perforce  that  here  was  an 
adventure  of  human  peoples  on 
the  grand  scale,  rich  enough  to 
challenge  any  talent.  Even  the  ex- 
patriates are  home,  peering  around. 
We  begin  to  accept  These  States 
with  Rourke,  Gather,  Edmonds, 
De  Voto,  Brooks,  Glasgow,  patient 
and  honest  recorders,  and  artists  of  varying  degree.  True, 
we  have  had  to  look  back,  but  what  writer  does  not — to 
achieve  detachment  and  understand  essences?  Some  day  we 
shall  have  clear  pictures  of  the  real  Puritan,  the  Southern 
planter,  the  pioneer.  This  movement  ought  to  endure  and  it 
should  help  lead  us  beyond  sociology  and  propaganda 
into  art. 

Finally,  what  we  did  not  recognize  in  our  rages  and  cults 
and  quarrels  and  what  we  still  lack,  is  that  what  we  con- 
front is  the  fact  of  human  fate,  our  unrevealed  destiny,  our 
impassable  ignorances.  Our  resentment  against  ugliness, 
poverty,  foolish  governments,  and  senseless  repressions  was 
in  part  misdirected:  our  true  bill  was  against  the  tragedy  of 
everyman.  When  our  young  nation  accepts  life,  we  shall  have 
more  humor,  for  laughter  keeps  us  sane;  we  shall  have  more 
high  irony  and  fantasy  and  some  less  of  faith  in  the  health- 
comfort-leisure  faiths.  Health  for  what?  leisure  for  what? 
Men  will  note  again  that  the  rich  too  are  unhappy  and  die. 
Before  life,  the  isms  will  dwindle  small,  even  cynicism,  for 


Vachel  Lindsay 
BY  ALICE  CORBIN 


I  never  hear  the  Band  play 
On  Inauguration  Day, 
I  never  see  a  rally, 
Or  any  political  sally, 

Without  thinking  of  Lindsay 
Vachel  Lindsay. 

On  the  wide  Kansas  plain 
Where  he  walked,  sun  or  rain, 
Or  stopped  to  thresh  wheat 
For  something  to  eat, 
I  keep  thinking  of  Lindsay, 
Vachel  Lindsay. 


fate    is    beyond    quarreling    with.    Here    religion    begins. 
Then  will  return  to  our  literature  the  noble  and  classic 
quality  of  pity,  not  self-pity  (we  have  enough  of  that!)  or 
even  pity  for  levels,  but  pity  for  all.  Charlie  Chaplin  hints 
at  that,  anarchist  that  he  is  against  society — the  Cop — he 
yet  tips  his  hat  to  every  man  or  woman.  What  a  final  cour- 
tesy of  human  wayfaring  along  that  long  road  into  which 
the  "fade  out"  takes  his  immortal  stumbling  feet.  The  peo- 
ple know  what  he  means.  They 
knew    what    De    Lawd    of  The 
Green   Pastures   felt  as    he   came 
down   to   chastise   and   cheer   his 
poor  flock.  These  are  hints:  when 
we  have  more  of  them  we  shall 
know  that  some  grist  of  the  wind- 
mills is  exceeding  fine. 


In  the  earth,  red  or  brown, 
His  roots  went  far  down, 
And  in  every  small  place 
Of  our  land  and  our  race, 
I  keep  thinking  of  Lindsay, 
Vachel  Lindsay. 


He  was  minstrel  and  seer 
Of  what  seemed  too  near 
Of  our  race  and  our  time, 
Till  he  put  it  to  rhyme — 
I  keep  thinking  of  Lindsay, 
Vachel  Lindsay. 

How  he  made  us  feel  proud 
To  belong  to  our  crowd; 
How  we  listened  and  cheered, 
Then  forgot — as  he  feared  .  .  . 
I  keep  thinking  of  Lindsay, 
Vachel  Lindsay. 


A  Civilized  American 
Discovers  This  Soil 

RICH  LAND,  POOR  LAND,  by  Stuart 
Chase.  Whittlesey  House.  McGraw-Hill. 
361  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

.  .  .  They  have  wasted  the 
pasture  and  the  fresh  valley, 
stun^  the  river,  shot  the  ten 
thousand  st(y-darl(ening  pige- 
ons to  build  sham  castles  for 
imitation  Medici.  .  .  . 


W! 


ITH  a  poet's  lament  (Be- 
net's),  Stuart  Chase  opens 
this  brooding,  factual  account  of 
national  ruination  from  the  ground 
up.  He  describes  our  land  as  white 
men  found  it  and  now.  First,  the 
soil:  "The  skin  of  America  has 
been  laid  open."  He  gives  figures: 
100  million  acres  of  farmland 
scoured  and  swept  beyond  useful- 
ness by  water  and  wind  erosion; 
165  million  acres  more  going  the 
same  way. 

Nature  takes  between  400  and 
1000  years  to  make  an  inch  of  top- 
soil.  Half  of  Iowa's  topsoil,  some 
four  inches,  is  estimated  to  have 
been  lost  by  accelerated  erosion  In 
a  century  or  so  of  white  occupancy. 
In  one  crop  country  (Georgia,  for 
instance)  soil  losses  have  been  far 

more  spectacular  and  sweeping.  Chase's  frontispiece-picture 
shows  a  gully  that  has  swallowed  40,000  acres  of  farmland, 
a  barn,  a  farmhouse,  a  church,  a  graveyard  and  a  school- 
house,  in  forty  years. 

Once  carelessness  has  allowed  them,  such  losses  are  all  but 
irrevocable;  and  the  vitality  of  the  region  is  dreadfully 
lowered.  The  vegetation  changes,  farming  drops  toward  a 
subsoil  basis,  all  forms  of  enterprise  lapse;  the  weather  and 
water  supply  incline  to  go  haywire,  with  violent  alternations 
of  flood  and  drought.  Plants,  animals,  people,  society  itself, 
exhibit  a  drained  vitality.  For,  as  Shaler  of  Harvard  wrote 
thirty  years  ago,  the  top  few  inches  of  soil  serve  as  Earth's 
placenta.  All  forms  of  land  life — grass,  flesh,  man — draw  life 
from  earth,  sun,  clouds  and  air  through  this  tenuous  film  of 
topsoil,  indispensable,  and,  if  rudely  handled,  impermanent. 
Of  all  that  variety  of  spokesmen,  consciously  and  avowedly 
alarmist,  who  suddenly  have  discovered  that  American  soil 
is  rapidly  slipping  out  from  under  us,  Stuart  Chase  is  the 
best  equipped  to  state  the  facts.  An  accountant,  he  plucks 
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at  statistics  warily  and  includes  only  those  which  not  only 
add  up,  but  make  sense.  An  engineer,  he  takes  the  dynamic 
view,  and  the  whole  view,  of  our  ailing  land  and  its  prod- 
ucts— the  half-diminished  grasslands,  waning  wildlife,  dirty 
streams  with  rising  flood-stages,  wasted  power,  slaughtered 
forests,  plundered  mines;  and  a  fretful,  waning  faith  in  the 
American  dream  of  an  infinite  abundance  free  for  the  grab- 
bing. Chase's  chapters  that  view  America  as  a  vast  engine  of 
interlocking  natural  cycles — sun,  cloud,  stream,  wind,  and 
protoplasm — a  mortal  engine,  "out  of  joint" — are  the  grand- 
est and  most  distinctive  contribution  in  this,  his  latest  book. 

Rich  Land,  Poor  Land  assembles  and  warms  the  par- 
titioned findings  of  specialized  scientists  into  something 
more  nearly  universal,  and  presents  from  the  heart  the  per- 
sonal code  of  a  decent  and  civilized  American:  Erosion  is 
preventable.  The  hideous  waste  and  mess  we  have  made  in 
our  greedy  youth  as  a  people  can  be  remedied.  Our  land 
can  be  made  to  support  us  better  than  ever,  if  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  stop  filching  and  take  care  of  it.  The  form  of 
government  is  immaterial,  provided  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  govern  resources  and  enterprise  as  an  adult  and  civilized 
people  should. 

In  a  recent  erosion  control  circular  put  out  by  AAA, 
Bushrod  Alin  remarked  that  "conservatives"  in  this  country 
have  generally  been  on  the  side  of  plunder,  and  "liberals" 
for  conservation.  A  patient  fighter,  Stuart  Chase  has  argued 
for  conservation  most  of  his  life.  This  book  puts  him  out  in 
front  again.  Once  in  awhile  he  leaps  from  behind  his  charts 
to  preach  a  literal,  earthly  hell-fire  to  the  unrepentent.  Then 
the  air  of  rather  bitter  playfulness  which  a  longtime  liberal 
accumulates  drops  from  him;  and  whether  he  is  denouncing 
intrenched  greed,  or  tracing  in  the  sunrise  the  hopes  of  new 
democracy,  that  is  when  I  like  him  best.  For  example,  upon 
having  as  a  reporter,  covered  TVA,  Chase  says: 

"To  look  at  the  clean,  strong  walls  of  Norris  Dam  be- 
tween the  hills  of  pine;  to  feel  the  will  to  achievement,  the 
deep  integrity  of  a  thousand  young-minded  men  and  wom- 
en, schooled  in  the  disciplines  of  science,  free  from  the 
dreary  business  of  chiseling  competitors  and  advertising 
soap;  to  realize  that  resources  are  building  rather  than  de- 
clining and  that  the  continent  is  being  refreshed;  to  know 
that,  over  the  whole  great  valley  from  the  Smokies  to  the 
Ohio,  men's  faces  turn  to  a  common  purpose  and  a  common 
goal — intoxicates  the  imagination.  Here,  struggling  in  em- 
bryo, is  perhaps  the  promise  of  what  all  America  will  some 
day  be." 

Bel  Air,  Md.  RUSSELL  LORD 

Life  on  the  Dole 

TIJ,E.  T?,°KBLE   ^'YE,  SEEN'-  by   Marth!>   Gellhorn.    Morrow.    306   pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A/f  ISS  GELLHORN,  who  was  sent  out  last  year  by  Fed- 
.era^  Administrator  Harry  Hopkins  to  make  a  report 
on  living  conditions  among  the  unemployed,  presents  here 
in  four  long  stories  a  powerful  and  disturbing  account  of  her 
observations.  On  the  jacket,  the  book  is  referred  to  as  "a 
work  of  fiction."  And  this  phrase  will  be  snapped  up  as  an 
incantation  against  evil  by  those  readers  accustomed  to  view 
Unemployment  only  from  the  angle  of  graphs,  charts,  leeches 
on  Relief,  or  honest  Peter  robbed  to  feed  improvident  Paul. 
For  those  readers  will  want  to  believe  that  Miss  Gellhorn, 
replacing  fact  with  fancy,  has  for  some  horrid  purpose  of 
her  own  set  beneath  their  noses  another  red  herring,  and  a 
much  decayed  one  at  that.  They  will  cry  out  that  she  seeks 
to  pollute  an  air  already  made  sufficiently  unfragrant  for 
them  by  WPA  scandals  and  the  unbalanced  budget— not 
to  mention  the  prodigal  waste  of  pies  at  Passamaquoddy. 

Yet  there  are  good  reasons  for  concluding  that  Miss  Gell- 
horn's  imagination  has  not  been  exercised  to  invent  horrors; 
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rather,  that  it  has  served  to  restrain  her  reports  of  those  she 
has  seen.  Social  workers  will  recognize  immediately  the  pro- 
totypes of  Miss  Gellhorn 's  characters,  the  unflinching  hon- 
esty of  her  descriptions  of  their  physical  surroundings,  the 
veracity  of  her  sensitive  interpretations  of  their  mental  re- 
actions. Social  workers  know  well,  under  a  legion  of  other 
names,  Mrs.  Maddison,  Joe  and  Pete,  Jim  and  Clara  and 
Lou — and  eleven-year-old  Ruby.  Like  other  readers,  they 
would  be  relieved  to  regard  the  story  of  Ruby  as  morbid 
fiction.  Ruby  understood  that  the  Government  gave  food 
and  coal,  and  a  funeral  if  necessary,  but  that  it  did  not  care 
about  the  things  a  little  girl  just  had  to  have.  Since  she  just 
had  to  have  a  pair  of  roller  skates,  she  cast  about  for  some 
sort  of  work,  and  found  it.  Before  long,  however,  the  skates 
didn't  matter  much  to  Ruby. 

Writing  with  pity  but  without  sentimentality,  Miss  Gell- 
horn achieves  an  effect  of  passive  simplicity.  Each  story  is 
that  of  innate  ambition  frustrated  by  unreasoning  economic 
forces,  but  she  refuses  to  call  for  the  buskin  or  the  off-stage 
thunder  of  melodrama.  She  knows  the  value  of  the  still, 
small  voice.  In  her  refusal  to  cry  alarm  lies  the  disturbing 
element  of  her  stories.  Few  will  be  able  to  read  this  book 
without  being  deeply  aroused  by  the  spiritual  perplexities 
and  defeats  therein  recorded. 

In  the  preface  to  the  book,  H.  G.  Wells  says:  "Enlarge 
this  book  a  million  times  and  you  have  the  complete  Amer- 
ican tragedy." 

If  this  comment  be  true,  Miss  Gellhorn  has  produced  not 
only  an  impressive  book,  but  possibly  a  helpful  one.  She  sug- 
gests no  solution  to  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  its 
attendant  evils;  but  many  of  her  readers  will  examine  more 
closely  the  veneer  of  a  Recovery  blemished  by  many  millions 
still  unemployed.  And  so  perhaps,  when  we  have  our  ren- 
dezvous with  Destiny,  some  of  Miss  Gellhorn's  readers  will 
have  been  prepared  to  listen  courageously  to  what  Destiny 
has  to  say. 
Michigan  State  College  LAWRENCE  BLAIR 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


The  Editors  of  "Fortune"  Look  at  Japan 


WITH  this  special  number,  the  publishers  of  Fortune 
have  gone  the  Japanese  exporters  of  cultural  propa- 
ganda one  better  in  lavishness  of  illustration  and  beauty  of 
lay-out.  They  have  gone  further  than  any  publisher,  Japanese 
or  foreign,  in  producing  a  realistic  account  of  contemporary 
Japan,  at  once  comprehensive  and  keyed  up  to  the  interests 
of  the  average  American.  From  a  technical  standpoint,  one 
admires  a  cooperative  staff  work  which  absorbs  specialized 
inquiry  in  a  composite  without  seam.  The  style  is  that  of 
an  artist  in  the  use  of  American  vernacular.  Every  page  is 
readable.  Where  precision  is  needed  it  is  there. 

So  much  in  praise — I  may  almost  say  in  jealous  admira- 
tion; for  this  is  very  nearly  the  sort  of  job  which  some  of 
us  have  for  some  time  wished  but  have  never  had  the 
means  to  do:  a  much  needed  introduction  to  the  under- 
standing of  Japanese  mentality,  its  material  background,  and 
its  working  out  in  enterprise  and  policy.  But  in  saying  this, 
I  must  also  add  that  the  Japanese  Government  seems  to  me 
justified  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  this  number.  There  is 
probably  nothing,  or  little,  in  the  factual  content  that  could 
not  be  picked  up  by  any  inquisitive  person  in  Japan.  Nor 
are  the  ideas  presented  more  "dangerous"  than  those  in 
books  sold  over  hundreds  of  counters  in  the  big  cities.  But 
the  Japanese  are  excessively  sensitive  to  foreign  opinion; 
and  the  government  cannot  very  well  overlook  the  offensive 
disregard  shown  in  several  of  these  articles  for  things 
which  the  Japanese  regard  with  the  greatest  reverence. 

Too  many  American  writers,  for  the  sake  of  "mental 
disarmament,"  strew  cherry  blossoms  to  make  their  country- 
men forget  Manchuria  and  the  Tangku  Truce.  But  one 
need  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  adopt  the  sneering 
tone  of  the  post-War  debunkers  to  reassure  one's  readers 
of  one's  realism  and  courage. 

The  tendency  to  call  every  spade  a  shovel  detracts  from 
this  offering  but  does  not  spoil  it.  Its  text,  pictures,  and 
graphs — some  of  them  in  color — answer  questions  which 
people  ask,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  with  few  errors  and  these 
unimportant.  They  also  give  a  surplus  of  telling  informa- 
tion on  matters  which  would  not  occur  to  the  American 
business  man,  teacher,  or  clubwoman,  but  which  belong 
in  the  picture.  They  deal  with  the  political  set-up,  with 
the  routines  of  everyday  life,  industry,  trade,  farming,  the 
ideals  and  social  views  of  different  groups,  the  educational 
system,  and — very  instructively — the  mechanism  of  economic 
control. 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  much  is  made  of  the  national 
unity  and  the  social  homogeneity  of  the  Japanese  people. 
They  are  held  to  explain  the  low  labor  cost  and  therewith 
the  competitive  superiority  of  the  Japanese  in  international 
markets.  I  suppose  there  never  was  a  dictatorship,  political 
or  economic,  that  did  not  hide  its  face  behind  a  claimed 
remarkable  unanimity  of  the  people.  When  a  small  group  of 
tradesmen  acquired  economic  control  in  Japan  and  bought 
themselves  into  political  society,  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  still  mentally  in  the  middle  ages  and  defenseless  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  new  methods  of  production,  introduced 
from  the  West,  deviated  from  the  familiar.  They  are  still 
defenseless,  because  with  the  centralized  school  system  and 
other  controls  they  are  now  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
enthralled. 


THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRE,  a  special  issue  of  Fortune,  monthly  peri- 
odical.  Vol.  XIV,  No.  3,  September  1936.  196  pp.,  of  which  91  pp. 
text  and  illustrations. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  editors  of  Fortune  seem  to  me  to 
underestimate  the  extent  to  which  the  ways  of  living  have 
already  been  modernized  and  hence  also  the  possibility  of 
a  very  rapid  change  in  mentality  once  the  channels  are 
opened  for  a  free  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  farmers  still  live  essentially  as  they  did  some  seventy 
years  ago;  but  is  not  that  true  of  farmers  almost  anywhere? 
In  the  towns,  communications,  cheap  power,  industrializa- 
tion, and  the  adoption  of  a  few  but  important  Western  con- 
suming habits  are  gradually  transforming  the  standards  of 
living. 

IT  is  a  typical  American  fault  to  explain  things  seen 
abroad  with  national  or  racial  characteristics  instead  of 
relating  them  to  the  stage  of  development  through  which 
the  civilization  is  passing.  Take  this  matter  of  sanitation, 
for  example.  What  sort  of  sewer  systems  did  we  have  a 
hundred  years  ago  or — for  the  matter  of  that — may  be 
found  today  in  the  colored  sections  of  certain  wealthy 
southern  cities.  Japan  is  seemingly  backward  in  some  of 
these  matters,  not  because  the  people  do  not  care  for  them 
or  have  not  heard  of  them,  but  because  modern  city  building 
is  so  very  recent  with  them. 

I  do  not  consider  the  poorer  parts  of  Japanese  cities  as 
depressing  as  they  are  here  made  out  to  be.  All  classes 
live  on  narrow  alleys  and  avoid  the  wicked  extravagance 
of  our  typical  American  form  of  a  subdivision.  These  alleys 
are  usually  adequate  and  lined  by  neat,  attractive  house 
fronts  and  beautifully  planted  yards,  even  in  the  poorest 
neighborhoods.  And  though  the  houses  are  often  closely 
packed,  there  will  be  found  quite  near  by  a  beautiful  tree- 
shaded  temple  yard  where  old  and  young  are  expected  to 
and  do  rest  and  play. 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  urban  worker  is  low,  but 
not  as  low  as  a  mere  comparison  of  costs  would  suggest. 
Its  worst  aspect  is  overwork.  The  government  sees  to  it 
that  the  prices  of  essential  foodstuffs  are  kept  within  reach 
of  employed  workers.  Japanese  writers  are  apt  to  overstate 
the  value  of  perquisites,  while  Western  investigators  may 
look  upon  the  elaborate  welfare  work  in  Japanese  factories 
as  merely  a  gilding  of  the  cage.  A  true  appreciation  prob- 
ably would  set  an  appalling  unfreedom  against  the  many 
things  supplied  by  the  employer,  but  admit  that  decency  in 
work  surroundings,  attention  to  health,  and  opportunities 
for  cultural  studies  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

Some  of  the  evidences  which  Fortune  presents  of  the 
almost  hysterical  fear  with  which  the  country's  thinking  is 
controlled  from  above,  point  to  the  probability  that  the 
small  oligarchy  which  actually  rules  the  country  is  well 
aware  of  its  precarious  position.  There  are  those  who  seek 
to  support  a  tottering  structure  with  successful  foreign 
adventure.  Probably  more  influential  at  the  moment  are 
those  elements  in  the  political  and  financial  world  who  real- 
ize the  necessity  for  compromise  with  other  groups  in  the 
population. 

I  have  indicated  my  personal  belief  that  the  seeming 
solidarity  of  the  Japanese  people  is  superficial  and  artificial; 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  image  may  become  suffused 
with  real  life  if  the  groups  in  control  are  wise  enough  to 
liberalize  the  social  structure,  if  systematically  they  start  to 
build  up  the  welfare  of  the  people  instead  of  their  own 
already  overgrown  institutions. 
New  Yor/(  BRUNO  LASKER 
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Holiday  Books  for  Thoughtful  Giving 

This  list  has  been  compiled  for  your  convenience  in  selecting  Christmas  Gifts.  Books 
may  be  ordered  from  the  publisher,  your  local  book  dealer  or  from  Survey  Graphic. 


GOVERNMENT,    POLITICS, 
ECONOMICS,  SOCIOLOGY 

THE     AMERICAN     POLITICAL     SCENE, 

Halcombe,  Salter,  etc..  Harper,  $1.50. 
AMERICAN   STATE   GOVERNMENT,    W. 

Brooke  Graves,  Heath,  $4. 
A  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S., 

Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  Holt,  $5. 
AFTER  THE  NEW  DEAL,  WHAT?,  Norman 

Thomas,  Macmillan.  *2. 
AND    FEAR    CAME,    John    T.    Whitaker, 

Macmillan,  $2.50. 
THE    CONSTITUTION    AND    THE    MEN 

WHO  MADE  IT,  Ha>tings  Lyon,  Hough- 
ton,  $3. 
COM  MERCE  POWER  v«.  STATES  RIGHTS, 

Edward  S.  Corwin,  Princeton,  $2.50. 
DENMARK:   THE   COOPERATIVE   WAY, 

Frederic  Howe,  Coward-McCann,  $2.75. 
DEMOCRACY   AND   THE   SUPREME 

COURT,    Robert    K.    Carr,    Univ.    Okla- 
homa Press,  $1.50. 
EMERGENCE  OF  HUMAN  CULTURE,  Carl 

J.  Warden,  Macmillan,  $2. 
THE  EJIDO:  MEXICO'S  WAY  OUT,  Eyler 

N.  Simpson,  Univ.  N.  C.  Press,  $5. 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS,  Robert  R.  Mc- 

Cormick,  Appleton-Century,  $1. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  LIBERTY,  George  Soule 

Macmillan,  $2. 
GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  ABROAD, 

H.  R.  Spencer,  Holt,  $3.50. 
GENERAL  GRANT'S  LAST  STAND,  Hor- 
ace Green,  Scribner,  $3.75. 
INTELLIGENCE  IN  POLITICS,  Max  Ascoli, 

Norton,  $2.50. 
LET  FREEDOM  RING,  H.  P.  Hammond, 

Karrar  &  Rim-hart .  $2.50. 
LEADERSHIP  IN  FREE  SOCIETY,  Thomas 

N.  Whitehead,  Harvard,  $3. 
MANAGING  PERSONALFINANCES.David 

F.  Jordan,  Prentice-Hall,  $3.50. 
NEW  DEAL  ON  CARTWHEELS,  James  O. 

Dade,  Banks-Upshaw  Co.,  $2. 
THE   NATIONALIZING   OF   BUSINESS— 

1878-98,  Ida  M.  Tarball,  Macmillan,  $4. 
THE  NEW  DEAL:  ENGLISH  AND  AMERI- 
CAN, H.  J.  Whigham,  Putnam,  $1. 
PREFACE  TO  CHAOS,  C.  Hartley  Grattan, 

Dodge  Publishing,  $3. 
PORTRAIT  OF  A  PEOPLE,  Dorothea  Orr, 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $2.50. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  LABOR  LEGISLATION, 

Commons  &  Andrews,  Harper,  $3.25. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT, 

E.  S.  Bates,  Bobbs  Merrill,  $3. 
SPAIN  TODAY,  Edward  Conze,  Greenberg, 

$1.50. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  &  ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN  THE  U.  S..  Art  hur  W.  Kromagr. 

Harper,  $3.50. 
SPAIN    IN    REVOLT,    Cannes    &    Repart, 

Knopf,  $2. 
SPENDING  TO  SAVE,  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 

Norton,  $1.50. 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  COMMON  LAW, 

Henry    E.    Jackson,    Social    Engineering 

Institute,  $2. 
THIS  WAY  OUT,  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild, 

Harper,  $1. 
UNDER  THE  SWASTIKA,  John  B.  Holt, 

Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  $2.50. 
WASTE,    David    Cushman    Coyle,    Bobbs 

Merrill,  $.50. 
WORLD  POLITICS  1918-36,  R.  Palme  Dutt, 

Random  House,  $2.50. 

BIOGKAPHY  AND  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 

AUDUBON,  by  Constance  Rourke,  liar- 
court,  $3. 

ACROSS  SPOON  RIVER,  E.  L.  Masters, 
Karrar  &  Rinehart,  $3.50. 


AN     AMERICAN    TESTAMENT,     Joseph 

Freeman,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  $3. 
ACROSS  THE   YEARS,   Charles  Stedman 

Macfarland,  Macmillan,  $2.75. 
AN    AMERICAN    DOCTOR'S    ODYSSEY, 

Victor  Heiser,  M.D.,  Norton,  $3.50. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  G.  K.  CHES- 
TERTON, Sheed  &  Ward,  $3. 
BROOKINGS— A      Biography,      Hermann 

Hagedorn,  Macmillan,  $3.50. 
BRANDEIS,   Alfred   Lief,   Stackpole  Sons, 

$3. 
GREEN    LAURELS,    Donald    C.    Peattie, 

Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.75. 
THE  LETTERS  &  JOURNAL  OF  BRAND 

WHITLOCK,  Ed.  by  Allan  Nevins,  Ap- 

pleton  (2  vols.),  $10. 
LINCOLN  STEFFENS  SPEAKING,  Lincoln 

Si.-fT.-ii-.  Harcourt,  $2.50. 

POETRY,  DRAMA 

THE  PEOPLE,  YES,  Carl  Sandburg,  Bar- 
court,  Brace,  $2.50. 

SHAKESPEARE,  The  Kittredge  Edition, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  $6. 

FICTION 


HOUSING 

SLUMS  AND  HOUSING   (2  vols.),  James 

Ford,  Harvard,  $10. 
THE  TENEMENTS  OF  CHICAGO,  Edith 

Abbott,  Univ.  Chicago  Press,  $5. 


M TSPFT  T  ANFOTTS 
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ALL  BRIDES  ARE  BEAUTIFUL,  Thomas 

Bell,  Little  Brown,  $2.50. 
A  WORLD  I  NEVER  MADE,  James  T.  Far- 

r.-ll.  Vanguard,  $2.50. 
COOP:  A  NOVEL  OF  LIVING  TOGETHER, 

Upton  Sinclair,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  $2.50. 
COURT  HOUSE  SQUARE,  Hamilton  Basso, 

Scribner,  $2.50. 
DEAR     DARK     HEAD,     Helen     Landreth, 

Whittelsey,  $2.75. 
GUNNAR'S    DAUGHTER,   Sigrid   Undset, 

Knopf,  $2. 
THE  HEART  AWAKES,  M.  B.  Kennicott, 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.50. 
THE    HOME    PLACE,    Dorothy    Thomas, 

Knopf,  $2.50. 
HONOURABLE    ESTATE,    Vera    Brittain, 

Macmillan,  $2.50. 
LISTEN  FOR  A  LONESOME  DRUM,  Carl 

Carmer,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  $3. 
THE  LOST  GENERATION,  Matin.-  Davis, 

Macmillan,  $2.50. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  PLAIN,  Her- 
bert Gorman,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  $3. 
NOT     UNDER     FORTY,     Willa     Gather, 

Knopf,  $2. 
NOW  THAT  APRIL'S  HERE,  Morley  Cal- 

laghan,  Random  House,  $2. 
NEWS  FROM  TARTARY,  Peter  Fleming, 

Scribner,  $3. 
ROAD  TO  EXILE    (Story   of  a   Sardinian 

Patriot),  EmUio  Lussu,  Covici,  $3.50. 
SAN  FELICE,  Vincent  Sheean,  Doubleday, 

Doran,  $2.50. 
THE    STONES    AWAKE,    Carleton    Beals, 

Lippincott,  $2.50. 
THE  SKY  BUT  NOT  THE  HEART,  R.  L. 

Duflus,  Macmillan,  $2.50. 
TIME     TO     KILL,     Rearden     *     Conner, 

Knopf,  $2.50. 
THE  TROUBLE  I'VE  SEEN,  Martha  Gell- 

horn,  Morrow,  $2.50. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

THE  FLOWERING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND, 
Van  Wycke  Brooks,  Dutton,  $4. 

MEXICO  TODAY,  Col.  Irving  Wallace, 
Meader  Pub.  Co.,  $2. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MEXICO,  Rivera  «  Wolfe, 
Covici,  Friede,  $3.75. 


AND  WE  ARE  CIVILIZED,  Wolfgang  Acker- 

mann,  Covici,  Friede,  $2.50. 
ADVANCING  AMERICA,  Merrill  Denison, 

Dodd  Mead,  $2. 
THE  BIBLE,     Edited  by  Ernest  Sutherland 

Bates,  Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.75. 
THE  BEST  OF  ART  YOUNG,  Introd.  by 

Heywood  Broun,  Vanguard,  $3. 
BE  GLAD  YOU'RE  NEUROTIC,  Louis  E. 

Bisch,  Whittelsey,  $2. 
CASH  RELIEF,  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Russell 

Sage,  $1.50. 
CIVILIZATION,  Thomas  W.  Alford,  Univ. 

Oklahoma  Press,  $2.50. 

THE  CHURCH  THROUGH  HALF  A  CEN- 
TURY,   Ed.    by    Van    Dusen    &    Cavert, 

Scribner,  $3. 
DIGESTION    AND    HEALTH,    Walter    B. 

Cannon,  Norton,  $2. 
EBB  AND  FLOW  IN  TRADE  UNIONISM, 

Leo  Wolman,  Nat'l.  Bur.  Econ.  Research, 

$2.50. 
ESSAYS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY,  Presented 

by  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Univ.  Calif.  Press,  $6.50. 
THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA, 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,   Yale  Press, 

$2. 

INTIMATE    LETTERS    OF    JAMES    GIB- 
BONS    HUNEKER,     Ed.     by     Josephine 

Huneker,  Liveright,  $1.98. 
INDIANS    AND   PIONEERS,    Grant    Fore- 
man, Univ.  Oklahoma  Press,  $2.50. 
IN    QUEST   OF   CONTENTMENT,    M.    B. 

Greenbie,  Whittlesey,  $2.50. 
THE  JEW  AND  THE  UNIVERSE,  Solomon 

Goldman,  Harper,  $2.50. 
'LOVE  IS  A   CHALLENGE.   Florence  Guy 

Seabury,  McGraw-Hill,  $2.50. 
MIGRATION     &     ECONOMIC     OPPOR- 
TUNITY,  Carter  Goodrich,   etc.,   Univ. 

Pa.  Press,  $5. 

MEXICO:   A   REVOLUTION   BY  EDUCA- 
TION, George  I.  Sanchez,  Viking,  $2.75. 
THE    NEW     REPUBLIC    ANTHOLOGY— 

1915-35,      Ed.     Graff     Conklin,    LDodge 

Pub.,  $3. 
ON   THE   EDUCATION   FRONT,   William 

W.  Wattenberg,  Columbia,  $2.75. 
PLAYGROUNDS,  Ed.  by  George  D.  Butler, 

Barnes,  $3. 
PACIFIC     ADVENTURE,     Willard     Price, 

John  Day,  $3. 
PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THE    UNADJUSTED 

SCHOOL  CHILD,  John  J.    B.   Morgan, 

Macmillan,  $2.25. 
ROAD    TO    HEALTH    AND    HAPPINESS, 

Oscar  Mueller,  Prentice-Hall,  $2. 
RICH  LAND — POOR  LAND,  Stuart  Chase, 

Whittlesey,  $2.50. 
THE    STUDY    OF    MAN,    Ralph    Linton, 

Appleton-Century,  $4. 
SENSE    AND    SAFETY    ON    THE    ROAD, 

Stoeckel,  May  &  Kirby,  Appleton-Cen- 
tury, $1.50. 
THE  STORY  OF  PROPHECY,  H.  J.  For- 

muii.  Farrar  *   Rinehnrt,  $3. 
THE  TOURIST  INDUSTRY,  A.  J.  Norval, 

Pitman  Publishing  Co.,  $3. 
THINK  FOR  YOURSELF,  R.  P.  Crawford, 

Whittlesey,  $2.50. 
VITAL    PEACE,    Henry    Wickham    Steed, 

Macmillan,  $2.75. 
WE   SING    AMERICA,    Marion   Cuthbert, 

Friendship,  $1.00. 
YOUR   WORK   ABILITIES,   A.   W.    Rahn, 

Harper,  $1.75. 
THE  BIRDS  OF  MINNESOTA,  Thomas  S. 

Roberts,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press,  $15. 
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Best  Sellers 

""G1  SCAPE  books,"  on  every  level,  must  throb  with  ego, 
-•— '  disciplined  perhaps,  but  different.  Even  in  non-fiction 
today's  best-seller  list  confirms  this.  I  confess  I  have  a  sneak- 
ing suspicion  that  Live  Alone  And  Like  It  by  Marjorie 
Hillis  (Bobbs-Merrill)  and  Wake  Up  and  Live  by  Dorothea 
Brande  (Simon  &  Schuster)  were  designed  for  gullible 
rationalizers  just  as  Life  Begins  at  Forty  by  Walter  B.  Pitkin 
(McGraw-Hill)  was  several  years  ago.  The  number  of  para- 
phrasers  who  live  alone  and  lump  it  indicates  that  not  all 
young  ladies  are  content  to  be  anti-social  recluses.  Why 
should  they  be  when  Miss  Brande  urges  them  to  wake  up 
and  live?  It  is  interesting  to  find  right  alongside  these 
youthful,  superficial  dainties  An  American  Doctor's  Odys- 
sey by  Victor  Heiser  (Norton)  and  Alexis  Carrel's  perrennial 
Man  The  Unknown  (Harper),  both  the  latter  best-sellers 
sparkling  with  the  adventure  of  exploring  life  and  death  on 
this  earth  and  almost  beyond.  People  from  what  are  called 
all  walks  of  life  find  in  these  four  books  one  thing  in  com- 
mon— social  zest,  a  boldly  expressed  desire  to  find  a  clue  to 
life  according  to  the  author's  lights  and  limitations. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  reading,  or  at  least  buying,  Gone 
With  The  Wind  (Macmillan).  It  offers  romantic  escape,  a 
slice  of  history,  with  membership  in  the  best-seller  free- 
masonry thrown  in.  White  Banners  by  Lloyd  C.  Douglas 
(Houghton,  Mifflin)  and  Drums  Along  The  Mohawk  by 
Walter  D.  Edmonds  (Little,  Brown)  and  Whiteoaks  of  Jal- 
na  by  Mazo  De  La  Roche  (Little,  Brown)  are  also  going 
like  the  wind  in  November,  just  as  Ben  Hur,  The  Virginian 
or  If  Winter  Comes  once  did,  with  sales  no  indication  of  or 
reflection  upon  literary  merit  or  genuine  value.  Good  and 
poor,  books  that  become  popular  are  easy  to  take.  It  is  a 
curious  paradox  that  in  this  autumn  of  one  literary  boom 
after  another  the  bookshops  and  the  publishers'  catalogs 
seem  somehow  less  arresting  than  they  did  in  the  erstwhile 
seasons  of  Personal  History,  The  Last  Puritan  or  100,000,000 
Guinea  Pigs.  The  reason  for  this  is  inexplicable  unless  there 


Coe  in  the  New  York  Post 

"I'm  making  a  survey  For  the  Ladies  Literary  Uplift  League. 
What  books  are  you  reading  ?" 


GIFT     BOOKS 


FICTION 

HONOURABLE  ESTATE 
By  Vera  Brittain 

In  this  story  are  embodied  the  dramatic  social  changes  of  forty 
years — 1890-1930.  A  graphic  record  of  an  epoch  and  an  all- 
absorbing  story.  #2.50 

GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 
By  Margaret  Mitchell 

The  novel  which  in  five  months  has  become  "a  part  of  a  Nation's 
forelore."  More  than  7SO,OOC  copies  sold!  #3.00 

BIOGRAPHY  AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

BROOKINGS— A   Biography 
By  Hermann  Hagedorn 

The  biography  of  Robert  Broolcings,  founder  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, against  a  colorful  background  of  America  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  periods.  #3.50 

ACROSS  THE  YEARS— An  Autobiography 
By  Charles  Stedman  Macfarland 

An  autobiography  of  the  General  Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  #2.75 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

THE  FUTURE  OF  LIBERTY 
By  George  Soule 

An  analysis  of  the  new  social  order  based  on  a  study  of  American 
traditions  of  freedom,  democracy  and  equality.  #2.00 

AND  FEAR  CAME 
By  John  T.  Whitaker 

Behind-the-scenes  in  Europe  with  a  noted  correspondent  who  "cov- 
ered" every  imporatnt  event  in  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Whitaker 
not  only  writes  with  rare  vividness,  he  also  digs  deeply  into  the 
larger  meanings  of  newspapei  headlines.  #2.50 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LAND  QUESTION 
By  George  Raymond  Geiger 

Various  aspects  of  the  land  question  considered  in  the  light  of 
economic  theory.  #2.00 

PRISONS  AND  BEYOND 
By  Sanford  Bates 

Why  do  we  have  prisons?  Why  do  prisoners  riot?  The  U.  S. 
Director  of  Prisons  answers  these  and  other  pertinent  questions.  #3.50 


THE  MAGMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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(3OVERNMENT      AND 
POLITICS  ABROAD 

By  HENRY  R.  SPENCER 


The  current  political  structures  and  govern- 
mental policies  of  such  countries  as  Russia, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  clearly  and  dis- 
passionately discussed.  $3.50 

"Many  an  enigma  in  the  current  history  of  world 
affairs  will  now  be  illuminated,  or  illuminable  with 
reference  to  this  work."  Albion  Roy  King,  in  The 
Christian  Century. 

READINGS    IN    MENTAL 
HYGIENE 

E.  R.  GROVES  and  PHYLLIS  BLANCHARD, 
Editors 

Papers  by  practical  workers  which  show  the 
important  role  of  mental  hygiene  in  modern 
life.  .  $2.75 

""The  authors  have,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  been 
discriminating  in  their  selection." — Helen  L.  Koch, 
University  of  Chicago. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

257  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


AFTER 
REPEAL 

By  Leonard  V.  Harrison 
and  Elizabeth  Laine 


H, 


.  ERE  is  an  authoritative  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  efforts  of  the  various  legislative 
and  administrative  bodies,  both  federal  and 
state,  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  new  era  in 
liquor  control.  This  report  embodies  the  results 
of  two  years  of  intensive  study  at  close  range  of 
a  social  and  legal  problem  with  which  the 
United  States  has  been  grappling  for  decades. 
Unbiased,  frank,  and  factual  in  its  description 
of  present-day  methods  of  liquor  control,  this 
book  also  points  the  way  toward  more  workable 
and  intelligent  solutions  in  the  future. 

Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS     $2.50     New  York  City 
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is  in  the  book  business,  as  in  the  movies — where  the  wise 
ones  caught  up  with  Charlie  Chaplin  or  Mickey  Mouse,  long 
after  the  masses — a  social  lag,  with  solid  readers  like  our- 
selves bringing  up  the  skeptical  rear.  One  publisher  has  con- 
fessed that  a  socially  minded  highbrow's  tastes  are  as  hard 
to  gauge  as  anyone's,  except  in  the  field  of  murder  mysteries 
where  he  demands  a  plausible  crime,  a  plausible  victim  and 
a  plausible  sleuth.  The  great  virtue  of  the  worthy,  serious 
book  buyer  is  that  he  does  range  die  whole  reach  of  the  list, 
reads  all  the  reviews  and  all  the  ads  and  can  take  a  best 
seller  or  leave  it  alone. — V.  W. 

The  Haymarket  Affair, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HAYMARKET  AFFAIR,  by  Henry  David.  Farrar 
and  Rinehart.  579  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FIFTY  years  ago  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  Chicago  s 
Haymarket  Square  released  emotions  which  even 
today  continue  to  affect  American  public  affairs.  If  we  want 
to  understand  the  background  of  the  radical  and  the  anci- 
radical  campaigns  of  1936,  we  do  well  to  reconsider  that 
violent  and  savage  episode  in  the  history  of  Chicago. 

Henry  David  brought  to  his  study  of  the  Haymarket 
Affair  the  methods  of  first-rate  historical  research.  His  nar- 
rative is  clear,  well  documented,  judicious  and  intensely 
interesting.  The  Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  could  do  worse 
than  to  consider  it  for  the  next  historical  award. 

The  crude  facts  are  of  course  familiar.  On  May  4,  1886 
during  a  meeting  of  working  men  a  bomb  was  exploded  in 
Haymarket  Square.  One  policeman  was  killed  and  six  were 
mortally  injured.  Known  anarchists  were  arrested  and  tried. 
Four  were  hanged,  one  committed  suicide  and  three  first 
had  their  sentences  commuted  and  years  later  were  par- 
doned by  Governor  Altgeld  who  was  excoriated  for  his  act 
of  clemency. 

The  anarchists  did  unquestionably  preach  violence  and 
the  use  of  dynamite  in  a  class  struggle.  Who  actually  threw 
the  murderous  bomb  in  Haymarket  Square  is  still,  how- 
ever, an  unsolved  mystery.  The  anarchists  were  accounted 
responsible  for  die  murder  accomplished  even  though,  as 
individuals,  they  were  not  directly  connected  with  the  actual 
crime  committed. 

Had  public  opinion  been  more  considerate  in  1886,  we 
might  well  have  avoided  many  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
subsequendy  experienced.  What  was  done  could  never  be 
undone  and  beyond  all  doubt  many  problems  and  issues 
far  remote  from  Chicago's  anarchist  trials  have  been  em- 
bittered and  complicated  by  it. 
New  Yorf^  WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 

The  Webbs  Survey  Russia 

SOVIET  COMMUNISM:  A  NEW  CIVILIZATION?  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb.  Scribner.  2  vols.  1174  pp.  Price  $7.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THE  Webbs  have  trained  their  minds  to  analyze  histori- 
cal records  and  to  observe  contemporary  practices.  To 
be  sure,  it  may  be  said  that  they  approach  their  subject  with 
a  predisposition  to  sympadiy.  Has  any  of  the  other  commen- 
tators on  that  subject  brought  Olympian  omniscience  to  it? 

The  Webbs  divide  their  work  into  two  parts.  The  first 
called  The  Constitution,  after  a  brief  survey  of  the  rights 
of  laboring  and  exploited  peoples,  deals  with  man  as  a 
citizen,  a  producer,  a  consumer,  and  as  a  leader.  The  second 
part,  entided  Social  Trends  in  Soviet  Communism,  explores 
six  topics:  the  liquidation  of  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist, 
planned  production  for  community  consumption,  the  place 
of  profit,  die  remaking  of  man,  science  the  salvation  of 
civilization,  and  the  good  life.  The  epilogue  is  devoted  to 
the  question:  A  New  Civilization? 

Like  the  two  great  works  with  which  it  may  be  com- 
pared— de  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America  and  Bryce's 
please  mention  SURVET  GRAPHIC) 
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American  Commonwealth,  this  treatise  expounds  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  and  other  legal  rules  concerning  the  words 
of  which  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  Like  them 
it  descends  into  practice,  including  its  institutional  forms 
and  everyday  transactions,  where  knowledge  of  the  occur- 
rences covered  is  necessarily  limited  and  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  happenings  are  as  thick  as  autumn  leaves. 
Like  de  Tocqueville  and  Bryce  in  respect  of  the  United 
States,  the  Webbs  also  seek  to  grasp  the  inner  spirit  of 
Soviet  Russia,  to  foreshadow  its  future  at  home,  and  to 
comprehend  its  significance  in  the  world. 

And  what  judgment  shall  be  pronounced?  Time  will  do 
that,  as  it  will  pronounce  upon  the  fate  of  Soviet  Russia. 
It  is  easy  to  advert  to  errors  of  detail.  Informed  students  of 
Russian  affairs  tell  me  that  there  are  many  mistakes  of  fact 
in  the  work,  and  that  the  authors  rely  too  much  on  sec- 
ondary English  sources  of  dubious  value.  I  do  not  doubt  it, 
although  I  am  not  competent  to  verify  all  these  allegations. 
The  Webbs  make  interpretations  to  which  critics  object. 
One  example  will  illustrate  many.  They  say,  on  page  340 
of  Volume  I,  that  if  the  Communist  party  "influences  or 
directs  the  policy  of  individuals  or  public  authorities,  it  does 
so  only  by  persuasion,"  not  by  statutory  command.  From 
my  knowledge  of  political  parties  in  power  in  the  United 
States  and  in  European  countries  of  the  West,  I  am  moved 
to  characterize  that  statement  as  formal  and  unrealistic. 
I  suspect  the  Webbs  of  too  much  tenderness  in  their  account 
of  the  Communist  party  in  Russia,  and  of  other  matters 
falling  within  their  jurisdiction. 

It  was  said  of  Bryce  that  he  saw  America  over  "the  rim 
of  a  champagne  glass"  and  he  was  tender  of  most  things 
except  the  party  corruption  which  respectability  did  not 
like  even  when  it  condoned  the  incidents  of  great  party 
strategy.  Yet  that  did  not  deprive  Bryce's  work  of  value  and 
influence.  For  myself,  I  can  say  that  the  enormous  pano- 
rama unrolled  by  the  Webbs  is  an  amazing  and  fascinating 
picture  of  doings,  sayings,  and  aspirations  in  a  nation  that 
has  influenced  history  and  will  in  all  probability  exert  a 
profound  influence  on  the  course  of  events  beyond  the 
horizon.  And  when  all  the  engines  of  criticism,  verification, 
and  subtraction  have  been  rigorously  applied  to  their  work, 
it  will  stand  out  in  time,  I  doubt  not,  as  one  of  the  endur- 
ing surveys  of  national  cultures. 
New  Miljord,  Conn.  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 

Man  and  Society 

INDIVIDUALITY  IN   A   COLLECTIVE   WORLD,   by    Barbara    Spof- 
ford  Morgan.  Norton.  260  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  fascinating  book  affords  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  ponder  these  terms  so  momentous  in  social  discus- 
sions of  today — individualism  and  collectivism.  In  the 
descriptive  first  half  of  the  book,  Eastern  and  Western 
thought  concerning  human  personality  are  being  confronted, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  political  and  social  concepts 
throughout  our  own  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Present  day  discussions  are  given  a  searching  review,  pri- 
marily the  important  recent  results  of  psychologists  like 
Jung  and  Kretschmer  and  of  the  philosophers  of  "Gestalt" 
theory  which  give  a  new  richness  to  the  well  worn  concepts 
of  personality.  These  descriptive  chapters  form  the  back- 
ground for  the  author's  positive  contribution. 

In  a  broad  way,  the  world  we  live  in  today  is  termed  2 
"collective  world."  The  individualism  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  with  their  belief  in  reason  and  progress, 
is  shown  to  be  dead,  or  dying  after  leading  us  into  this 
collectivized  modern  society  of  ours.  The  individual,  hedged 
in  and  regimented  relentlessly  by  the  all-pervading  "collec- 
tive mind,"  loses  his  force  and  dignity,  retaining  nothing 
but  his  narrow  egotism.  This  eclipse  of  the  individual  need 
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To  build  a  new  social  order,  to  transform  a  popu- 
lation, largely  illiterate,  into  a  nation  of  enlight- 
ened citizens  — that  was  the  momentous  task 
undertaken  in  1921  by  the  new  Mexican  govern- 
ment. How  this  task  is  being  fulfilled,  how  cultural 
missions  and  instructors  are  teaching  not  only  the 
fundamentals  of  learning  but  of  decent  living  as 
well,  is  told  in  this  volume  with  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. Illustrated.  $2.75 


REVOLUTION  BY  EDUCATION 
by  GEORGE  I.  SANCHEZ 
Foreword  by  Rafael  Ramirez 


"Both  an  educator's  account  of  a  great  adventure,  and  an 
admirable  digest  of  Mexico's  cultural  history  and  present 
problems." 

—Joseph  Henry  Jackson,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

"Enriching  and  important"— New  York  Times. 

THE    VIKING    PRESS    •    NEW    YORK 


>   The  New 

WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE 


An  entirely  new  book  abridged  from  the  new  Merriarr. 
Webster,  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY, 
Second  Edition.  110.000  Entries;  1,800  Illustrations; 
1,300  Pages.  Definitions,  Pronunciation,  Synonyms. 
Antonyms;  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  ol  Geography  and 
Biography;  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases;  etc. 

The  Best  Handy-Sized  Dictionary 

Thin-Paper  Style,  Indexed:  Cloth,  $3.50;  Fabrikoid, 
$5.00;  Leather,  $7.00;  Limp  Pigskin  (dark  blue  or 
natural),  $8.50.  Purchase  of  your  bookseller,  or  order 
direct  from  publishers. 

Write  for  fascinating  New  Quiz  and  Picture  Game — FREE. 
G.  «  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  670  Broadway,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HANDBOOK  ON  SOCIAL  WORK 
ENGINEERING 

by 
June  Purcell  Guild  and  Arthur  Alden  Guild 

Reviewers  agree  this  is  a  very  practical  and  valuable 
outline  on  inventorying  social  problems  and  in- 
creasing support  for  social  work. 

$1.50  prepaid  from  The  Survey 
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LINCOLN 
STEFFENS 
SPEAKING 


Since  the  publication  of  that  contem- 
porary classic,  "The  Autobiography  of 
Lincoln  Steffens,"  America's  greatest 
reporter  had  been  finding  out  about  the 
country  he  returned  to  in  1927.  For 
almost  a  decade  he  had  been  making 
new  soundings,  filling  out  his  view  of 
the  new  America,  epitomizing  his 
knowledge  of  and  reflections  upon  the 
current  scene.  That  is  this  book,  pub- 
lished posthumously,  and  it  is  typical 
Lincoln  Steffens  —  penetrating,  alert, 
humorous,  and  wise.  $2.50 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  COMPANY 

383  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Just  Published 

THE  TENEMENTS 
OF  CHICAGO 

1908  - 1935 

By  EDITH  ABBOTT  and  Associates 

This  study  of  sanitation,  rentals,  ownership,  crowding, 
ventilation,  and  related  data  on  the  tenement  housing 
conditions  in  Chicago  has  extended  from  pre-war  to 
post-depression  eras,  providing  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  exhaustive  collections  of  information  on  tene- 
ments to  be  gathered  by  investigators  in  the  United 
States.  The  results  of  the  survey  point  to  necessary 
local  and  federal  legislation,  supervision,  and  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  adequate  housing  of 
lower  economic  groups  in  metropolitan  areas  as  a 
safeguard  to  public  health  and  morals.  526  pages, 
38  striking  photographs,  9  maps,  $5.00;  postpaid  S5.20. 

POOR  LAW  STUDIES 

THREE  CENTURIES  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION: 

A    Study    of   Legislation    in    Rhode    Island.      By    MARGARET 
CREECH.   $3.00;   postpaid   $3.15. 

THE  INDIANA  POOR  LAW.  By  ALICE  SHAFFER.  MARY 
W.  REEFER,  and  S.  P.  BRECKINRIDGE.  $3.00;  postpaid,  $3.15. 

THE  MICHIGAN  POOR  LAW.  By  ISOBEL  CAMPBELL  BRUCE 
and  EDITH  EICKHOFF  and  S.  P.  BRECKINRIDGE.  $200-  post- 
paid $2.10. 

THE    OHIO    POOR    LAW   AND    ITS    ADMINISTRATION. 

By  AILEEN   E.   KENNEDY  and   S.    P.    BRECKINRIDGE.    $2.00; 
postpaid  $2.10. 

T™  PFyiH?FMENT  OF  POOR  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 
IN  KANSAS.  By  GRACE  A.  BROWNING  and  S.  P.  BRECK- 
IN«IDGE.  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.60. 
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not  however,  be  borne  with  complacency;  it  would  deprive 
society  of  its  only  possible  creative  element.  The  author  does 
not  share  Professor  Dewey's  educational  optimism  which 
sees  individuality  released  for  creative  efforts,  if  only  "its 
patterns  are  in  line  with  actuating  social  forces."  It  is  not 
"being  in  line"  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  highly  individualistic 
struggle  against  the  shackles  of  social  forces,  that  makes 
social  creativeness  possible.  Only  creative  ideas  of  individu- 
als confronted  with  the  ever  new  aspects  of  the  world  can 
guide  society  toward  goals  worthy  of  human  destiny.  The 
chief  object  of  education  is,  therefore,  to  train  a  growing 
generation  (or  an  elite  of  them)  in  the  choice  and  pursuit  of 
"integrating  ideas"  in  a  platonic  sense. 

Culture  for  Society,  leadership  for  the  State,  both  are 
only  to  be  worked  out  by  the  few  (not  selected,  however, 
by  standards  of  money,  birth  or  position).  This  is  as  far  as 
this  study  is  willing  to  lead  us.  We  are  left  wondering  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  contention  that  the  traditional 
American  ideal  of  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness has  led  the  people  of  the  country  straight  into  a  collec- 
tive world.  Also,  the  questions  traditional  in  all  living 
democracies  seem  to  remain  wide  open:  how  to  choose 
elites,  how  to  select,  reconcile  and  integrate  the  "integrating 
ideas"  of  the  individuals.  TONI  STOLPER 


Economic  Balance 

DEPRESSION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION,  by  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  340  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

WITH  a  minimum  of  technical  language,  this  volume 
attempts  to  provide,  chiefly  for  those  outside  the 
economics  profession,  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem 
of  economic  balance.  The  author  reviews  the  almost  end- 
less mistakes  of  economic  policy  in  the  post-War  period 
and  then  suggests  certain  general  proposals  for  reconstruc- 
ting, within  the  present  institutional  framework,  a  more 
secure  prosperity.  The  theme  will  doubtless  appeal  to  many 
of  those  who,  like  Miss  Dulles,  have  come  through  the  de- 
pression with  faith  in  "economic  principles,"  present  eco- 
nomic institutions,  and  the  adequacy  of  slow  improvement 
in  our  knowledge  and  control  of  the  trade  cycle. 

The  author  draws  heavily  on  numerous  more  technical 
studies  by  leading  economists,  but  her  own  conceptual 
approach  to  the  problem  is  the  theme.  She  conceives  of  un- 
changing economic  principles  based  on  past  experience  as 
guides  to  action.  Depressions  result  from  maladjustments 
arising  because  of  different  and  uncompensating  rates  of 
change  in  economic  phenomena.  Understanding  is  primar- 
ily for  control,  and  the  objective  of  control  is  increased 
stability.  Hence  the  uncontrollable  and  immutable  forces 
need  only  secondary  attention  and  the  problem  becomes 
one  of  practical  decisions.  Conflicting  and  ill-coordinated 
policies  and  actions  of  business(men)  and  government  (offi- 
cials) create  many  of  these  maladjustments.  Here  is  the 
point  of  attack.  Guides  for  policy  are  the  prime  need  and 
complete  explanation  is  of  secondary  importance  if  not  im- 
possible. The  search  for  causes  should  distinguish  persistent 
weaknesses,  precipitating  causes,  continuing  causes,  and 
cumulative  causes.  The  latter  two  types  are  usually  subject 
to  control  through  the  readjustment  of  policy. 

After  a  most  interesting  analysis  of  post-War  mistakes  in 
terms  of  the  above  pattern,  the  depression  of  the  reader  is 
equalled  only  by  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  economic 
consequence  of  them.  This  is  not  wholly  overcome  by  the 
author's  optimistic  proposals.  Greater  balance  is  to  be 
achieved  by  (1)  foregoing  short-run  profits  in  the  interest 
of  long-run  stability  and  checking  errors  before  they  become 
cumulative;  (2)  further  research  and  pertinent  information 
applicable  to  policy  formation;  (3)  a  stable  money  unit,  an 
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elastic  and  managed  currency;  and  (4)  the  development  of 
instruments  lor  more  effective  control  of  credit  and  invest- 
ment. Whether  these  routes  will  be  chosen  is  debatable,  but 
the  direction  here  outlined  is  probably  the  one  we  are  most 
likely  to  take.  In  any  event  the  analysis  has  succeeded  in 
explaining  many  complex  phases  of  the  problem  for  those 
who  cannot  digest  the  more  technical  literature.  But  it  is  not 
a  popular  treatise  the  technicians  will  care  to  overlook. 
University  of  California  ROBERT  D.  CALKINS 

Consumers  Up 

THE  DECLINE  AND  RISE  OF  THE  CONSUMER,  by  Horace  M. 
Kallen.  Appleton-Century.  48-4  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Surrey 
(Jiiaphic. 

IN  this  book  Dr.  Kallen  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  consumer  cooperation.  In  his  tracing  of  the 
gradual  emergence  of  the  consumer  Dr.  Kallen  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  records  of  economic  being  and  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  supplying  of  human  needs  is  after  all  the  real 
end  of  production.  In  doing  this  he  shows  the  slow  and  in- 
exorable growth  of  the  producer  consciousness  that  gradu- 
ally obscured  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  consumer  and 
substituted  the  government  of  the  producer. 

In  tracing  this  pattern  Dr.  Kallen  shows  unmistakably 
the  extent  to  which  the  producer  idea  governed  us  through 
the  industrial  revolution  into  the  power  age  and  the  collapse 
of  our  economic  structure.  In  this  history  he  brings  out 
clearly  the  fact  that  all  struggles  of  workers  against  exploita- 
tion, all  the  attempts  at  laws  regulating  quality  to  the  con- 
sumer were  framed  by  people  who  believed  in  the  theory  of 
producer  dominance  and  sought  to  keep  the  masters  of  that 
system  within  bounds. 

To  Dr.  Kallen  the  growth  of  the  consumer  cooperative 
movement  in  the  democracies  of  the  world  is  the  proof  of 
the  workability  of  the  philosophy  outlined  by  the  Rochdale 
pioneers. 

In  this  present  day  of  economic  upheaval  Dr.  Kallen's 
book  is  highly  important.  To  read  it  is  to  grasp  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  change  that  consumer  cooperation  is 
working  in  the  economics  of  the  world.  It  is  a  book  that  the 
cooperative  movement  has  long  needed;  a  book  that  should 
be  read  by  anyone  interested  in  the  emergence  of  an  eco- 
nomic system  for  and  by  the  consumers  of  the  world. 

BERTRAM  B.  FOWLER 

Behind  The  Counter 

A  TIME  TO  REMEMBER,  by  Leant  Zugsmith.  Random  House,  353  pp 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  creative  function  of  the  novel  is  to  make  real  the 
characters  behind  the  specialized  techniques  of  modern 
life.  The  emotional  shock  of  visualizing  for  the  first  time 
the  ambitions,  sufferings,  and  errors  of  the  people  whom  we 
only  see  fragmentarily  doing  odd  jobs  as  part  of  the  indus- 
trial machine,  is  an  abiding  educational  experience.  Leane 
Zugsmith  has  performed  this  artistic  miracle  by  revealing 
with  tender  awareness  the  full  gamut  of  human  desires  and 
frailty  while  at  the  same  time  making  crystal  clear  the  tech- 
niques of  department  store  administration.  Aline  is  the 
daughter  of  a  traveling  dress  salesman  whose  earnings  from 
commissions  had  once  given  him  hopes  of  a  life  of  culture 
and  leisure  for  his  daughter.  She  is  an  eager  student  of 
economics  already  in  conflict  with  the  shallow  and  frivolous 
lives  of  her  childhood  friends.  After  she  has  worked  in  the 
department  store  for  awhile,  the  physical  exhaustion,  the 
petty  interdepartmental  injustices,  the  terrific  pressure  lead- 
her  step  by  step  to  join  the  union.  The  events  preceding  the 
strike  and  the  conduct  of  the  strike  itself  have  a  profound 
effect  on  a  varied  set  of  characters.  There  is  the  shoe  sales- 
man who  becomes  a  labor  spy  almost  without  knowing  it, 
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Leadership 
in  a  Free  Society 

By  THOMAS  NORTH  WHITEHEAD 


VITALLY  important  question  underlies  this 
thought-provoking  book:  Can  we  find  any  basis 
for  durable  human  satisfactions  in  the  new  type 
of  progressive  society  which  has  resulted  from  the 
rise  of  modern  technology?  What  is  there  now 
to  take  the  place  of  routine,  custom,  and  habitual 
associations,  which  have  hitherto  provided  the 
necessary  foundation  for  human  initiative?  Recog- 
nizing that  the  problem  centers  itself  somewhere 
in  the  activities  of  business  and  industry,  Pro- 
fessor Whitehead  makes  from  this  starting  point  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  present-day  industrial  civiliza- 
tion and  reaches  conclusions  that  cut  through  the 
fog  of  wishful  sentiment  invalidating  most  writing 
on  this  subject. 

266  pages.   $3.00  a  copy 
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$3.00 
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$2.50 
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$3.50 
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THE  1936  YEARBOOK 

of  the 

National  Probation  Association 
50  West  50th  Street  New  York  City 

A  series  of  interesting,  up-to-date  articles  by  leaders  in 
probation,  psychiatry,  crime  control  and  community  organiza- 
tion for  delinquency  prevention.  435  pages.  Paper,  $1 .25; 
boards,  $1.75. 


CHANGING  IDEAS  OF 
AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 

By  PERCY  H.  BOYNTON.  An  examination  of  the  tradition  of 
American  Patriotism  as  seen  in  American  literature,  and  culled  from 
the  author's  recent  and  extensive  work,  Literature  and  American  Life. 

32  pages,  25  cent* 

One  of  the  series  of  Public  Policy  pamphlets 
Write  for  complete  list  of  21  titles 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO    PRESS 


FOR  STUDIES   IN   FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

Books  prepared  by  Lemo  Dennis  Rockwood,  former 
Field  Worker  in  Child  Development  and  Parental 
Education,  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Living  Together  in  the  Family $1.10 

Pictures  of  Family  Life 1 .40 

Teaching  Family  Relationships 90 

The  third  book  serves  as  a  teachers'  manual. 

All  Three  Books  in  One  Order $3.00 

A  Student  Study  Guide.     Part  II  of  the  manual 30c 

FOR  STUDIES  IN   CONSUMER   EDUCATION 

Consumer  Buying,  Suggestions  for  Group  Programs.  .  .  .25c 
Consumer  Purchasing  Leaflets  on  buying  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Sheets,  blankets,  refrigerators,  hosiery,  cutlery. 
Single  copies,  2c;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  Ic  each. 
Consumer  Education  Service.    A  series  of  releases  on  current 
publications,  activities,  and  opinion  in  this  field.     An- 
nual subscription $1 .00 


For  Parents  and  Teachers  of  Jewish  Education 
of  the  Very  Young  Child 

YOU  AND  YOUR  CHILD 

by  Marion  M.  Miller  and  Leo  W.  Schwarz .75c 

also 
BOOKS  OF  JEWISH  INTEREST 

for  the  Study  of  Jewish  Life  and  Problems lOc 


Journal  of  Home  Economics  and  other  publications.     Send 
for  complete  list. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PROPOSED  ROADS  FOR  AMERICAN  JEWRY 

by  Marvin  Lowenthal,  Erich  Gutkind  &  Morris  R.  Cohen 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 
SSI  West  57th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  These  and  Other  Publications  if  Purchased 
in  Quantity 


BESIDES  BUSINESS 

By  Carl  du  Sabot 

The  author  contrasts  the  professions  with  business  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  customer  and  an  employee  of  both.  He 
expresses  the  view  that  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  ex- 
istence of  even  a  few  professions,  and  reasons  that  the  social 
good  would  be  augmented  if  there  were  a  few  more.  Cloth 
bound,  70  pages,  85  cents. 

D'ALROY  &  HART,  500  N.  19th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


REPRINTS  of  the  most-discussed  magazine  article 
of  the  year — "The  Next  Great  Plague  to  Go," 
by  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  (July,  1936 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC);  also  enlarged  reproduc- 
tions of  the  accompanying  charts.  Write  for 
prices. 
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with  no  malice,  but  only  as  the  pressures  of  a  rudiless  ma- 
chine wear  down  die  defenses  of  a  vain  and  weak  man.  The 
strike  leader  derived  his  outlook  from  a  steel  worker  father 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  now  has  to  struggle  for  his  inner 
integrity  against  an  ingrown,  egocentric  wife.  The  strike 
situation  is  the  challenge  to  all  and  its  outcome  is  weighed 
in  terms  of  inner  growth  as  well  as  in  the  development  of 
the  labor  movement. 
New  Yor/^  EVELYN  PRESTON 

People  and  THE  People 

THE  PEOPLE,  YES,  by    Carl  Sandburg.  Harcourt,  Brace.  286  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic, 

POEMS    OF    PEOPLE,    by    Edgar   LeC    Masters.    Appleton- Century.    198 
op.   Price   $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

CARL  SANDBURG  has  written  a  suite  of  107  prose 
poems  which  he  calls  The  People,  Yes.  I  didn't  know 
what  he  meant  by  the  people  when  I  began  it,  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  meant  us  all.  The  stories  he  tells  and  die 
remarks  he  quotes  come  from  millionaire,  Arkansas  farmer, 
newspaperman,  and  anybody  else,  including  anybody  else's 


little  son  or  daughter.  In  his  picture  he  doesn't  evade  our 
less  delightful  qualities,  like  cruelty  and  greed,  nor  does  he 
favor  one  set  of  us  at  the  expense  of  other  sets.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  an  element  we  all  have  in  common.  This  element, 
inherent  in  us  as  human  beings,  is  suggested  by  one  piece  of 
repartee  after  another,  one  colloquial  epigram  after  another. 
Paradox,  retort  courteous,  or  a  child's  ingenuous  words  all 
illustrate  it.  The  book  is  not  concerned  with  unveiling  this 
secret  little  by  litde,  or  at  all;  you  either  "get"  it  or  you 
don't.  It  is  implicit  and  complete  on  the  first  page  and  on 
every  subsequent  page.  The  People,  Yes  is  nothing  other 
than  a  suite  of  variations  or  repetitions  on  a  mysterious  and 
haunting  theme.  To  put  it  another  way,  you  are  looking  at 
the  dark  waters  of  a  lake,  the  water  is  choppy,  but  one  little 
wave  after  another  catches  the  sunlight  and  shoots  it 
towards  you.  Sandburg  alludes  now  and  then  to  the  people's 
common  sense.  But  he  deals  with  something  deeper,  so 
deep  and  beautiful  he  can  pin  his  faith  to  it.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  helps  us  keep  or  regain  our  balance  faced  by  the 
tedium  and  horrors  of  nature  and  of  our  human  nature.  By 
it  we  can  stay  steady  no  matter  what  happens,  stop  the  psy- 
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chic  flow  to  the  irrelevant  outward  when  necessary,  feel 
forward  always  to  the  goal  of  an  outward  that  will  not  be 
so  wasteful  or  irrelevant.  One  of  Sandburg's  stories  sums  it 
up:  "Which  way  to  the  post-office,  boy?"  "I  don't  know.' 
"You  don't  know  much,  do  you?"  "No,  but  I  ain't  lost." 

Meanwhile  Masters  publishes  a  volume,  his  twentieth, 
called  Poems  of  People.  But  Masters  deals  with  the  indi- 
vidual, whom  he  invariably  sees  as  an  individual  and  not 
as  an  anonymous  wave  reflecting  light  in  a  choppy  lake. 
Here  we  have  some  fifty  poems,  ranging  from  the  vague 
outlines  of  De  Soto  downed  and  doused  on  his  way  to  "the 
western  sea,"  to  the  sharp  silhouette  of  an  American  father 
forever  talking  of  the  boy  he  lost  in  France.  Masters'  tend- 
ency to  blame  the  world  and  not  the  individual  when  things 
go  wrong,  instead  of  striking  an  intelligible  balance  for  us, 
is  as  evident  in  this  book  as  in  his  others.  But  the  regions 
of  personality  into  which  he  goes  and  the  motives  of  con- 
duct he  examines  make  up  for  this  bias  of  temperament. 
He  proffers  us  now  a  number  of  poems  about  men  and 
women  and  their  effects  on  one  another,  which  represent  an 
effort  beyond  the  understanding  of  most  of  our  writers,  and 
certainly  beyond  the  inclination  of  any  other  contemporary 
poet  known  to  me.  This  matter  of  men  and  women  and 
their  difficulties  together  is  just  about  the  sorest  spot  of  all 
in  "the  American  scene"  today,  running  along  beside  the 
isms  and  the  distractions  and  offering  significant  comment 
on  them.  So  at  least  it  appears  to  me,  and  anyone  who  feels 
as  I  do  ought  to  share  my  satisfaction  at  having  certain 
aspects  of  the  matter  set  forth  in  the  terse  realism  of  a 
matured  male  poet. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  HANIEL  LONG 

A  Campaign  without  Tactics 

A    PROGRAM    FOR    MODERN    AMERICA,    by    Harry    W.    Laidltr. 
Crowell.   517  pp.   Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HARRY  LAIDLER  is  probably  the  most  prolific  re- 
searcher on  the  Left  in  America  today.  A  long  series 
of  books  on  economic  and  political  issues  testify  to  his 
painstaking  and  searching  analysis  of  our  economic  and 
political  system.  While  he  always  comes  out  as  the  cham- 
pion of  socialism,  his  books  bear  the  objective  quality  of  the 
academic  world.  For  a  partisan  Socialist,  however,  often 
active  as  a  candidate  for  office,  Mr.  Laidler  shows  a  remark- 
able ability  for  detachment. 

His  new  book,  A  Program  for  Modern  America,  is,  like 
his  others,  a  thorough  and  readable  compilation  of  material 
on  those  practical  issues  which  constitute  the  heart  of  social 
advance — child  labor,  social  insurance,  the  condition  of 
labor,  housing,  agriculture,  taxation,  the  banking  system, 
utilities,  civil  liberties,  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  prog- 
ress, and  internationalism.  Mr.  Laidler  in  analyzing  condi- 
tions, achievements  and  a  program  ahead  bears  always  in 
mind  the  legislative  and  political  remedies.  But  what  he 
presents  is  not  a  program  in  a  political  sense.  It  is  rather  a 
chart  of  the  lines  of  advance  possible  in  part  under  capital- 
ism. True,  he  frequently  suggests  that  advance  cannot  be 
made  except  under  socialism,  but  he  is  little  concerned,  in 
this  book  at  least,  with  tactics  for  building  a  socialist  state. 

For  any  political  philosopher  the  weakness  of  the  pres- 
entation of  any  so  far-reaching  a  program  is  its  lack  of 
dealing  with  the  means  of  putting  it  in  effect.  In  the  wealth 
of  facts,  statistics  and  quotations  and  in  Mr.  Laidler 's  con- 
stant insistence  of  what  "must  be  done"  it  is  hard  to  find 
out  how  he  proposes  to  make  that  "must"  effective.  Which 
is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Laidler  is  by  any  means  a  detached 
Utopian;  only  that  he  has  presented  a  program  without 
suggesting  the  means  of  its  realization.  As  a  source  book 
of  brief  material  and  significant  references  on  its  subjects 
the  book  is  invaluable  to  students. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 
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GOVER'MENT  COW 

(Continued  ]rom  page  651) 


INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Social  Service  Division 

TO:  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent  July  18,  1935 

FROM:  Henry   J.   Lake,   Director 

RE:  Subsistence  cow  (Cooper  County) 

Lusske  advises  me  that  if  Sill  were  their  client,  covered 
by  a  conditional  sales  contract,  Resettlement  could  re-possess 
and  that's  all  there'd  be  to  it.  But  Sill  isn't  their  client,  so 
that's  that. 

Also  the  Rural  Rehab  Corporation  isn't  functioning  as 
yet,  so  the  government  can't  act  in  effect  as  an  individual. 
That  means  a  devil-knows-what  mess  of  getting  power  of 
attorney,  or  something  of  the  sort,  calling  for  bids,  and 
right  of  acceptance  of  payment — all  over  a  sterile  hide,  that 
the  government  never  expected  back  anyway. 

It  seems  that  most  of  these  poorer  subsistence  cows  have 
met  with  fatal  accidents  or  illness,  or  something  like  that. 
Could  the  county  worker  get  that  across  to  Sill  in  the  right 
way  ? 


STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 

Capitol  City 

MR.  ELMER  LUNDQUIST  July  19,  1935 

Cooper  County  Relief  Worker 
Kellett,  - 

RE:  Torkad  Sill  (Subsistence  cow) 

DEAR  MR.  LUNDQUIST: 

We  have  consulted  with  the  Resettlement  office  on  this 
matter  and  find  that  the  procedure  for  taking  back  the  above 
client's  subsistence  cow  is  a  very  complex  and  tedious  course 
in  view  of  Mr.  Sill's  eagerness  to  be  rid  of  responsibility  for 
the  animal  at  an  early  date. 

We  are  informed  that  if  Mr.  Sill  were  a  client  of  Resettle- 
ment (which  is  to  say  if  his  chattels  and  other  capital  goods 
received  from  that  agency  were  covered  by  a  conditional 
sales  contract),  the  solution  would  be  expeditious:  Resettle- 
ment would  merely  re-possess  that  part  of  the  chattels  or 
other  goods  not  wanted  by  Mr.  Sill. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Sill  is  not  a  Resettlement 
client,  thus  leaving  that  course  out  of  the  question. 

We  are  further  informed  that  if  the  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation  were  presently  active,  that  instrument  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  having  the  power  to  act  as 
an  individual,  could  easily  accomplish  the  desired  end,  i.e., 
the  acceptance  of  the  subsistence  animal  from  Mr.  Sill. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Corporation  is  not  as  yet  func- 
tioning. 

We  are  reliably  advised  that  a  number  of  the  poorer 
grade  subsistence  cows,  unwanted  by  those  clients  to  whom 
they  were  given,  have  met  with  sickness  or  accident  result- 
ing in  death.  Much  as  this  agency  may  deplore  such  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  clients  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  a  type  of  aid  given  them — i.e.,  subsistence  cows  in  this 
instance — the  accomplished  fact  would  have  to  be  accepted 
without  question. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  work  the  situation  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  client,  Mr.  Sill. 

Truly  yours, 
STATE   EMERGENCY   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 
BY  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 

(Continued  on  page  696) 
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(Personally  written  letter  from  Elmer  Lundquist — 

plain  stationery) 

MR.  HENRY  J.  LAKE,  Director  Kellett,  July  20,  1955 

Social  Service  Division,  SERA 
Capitol  City 

ATTENTION:  Mr.  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 
DEAR  MR.  LAKE: 

I  have  read  and  re-read  your  letter  of  July  19  in  an  effort 
to  discover  the  procedure  you  recommend  for  the  transfer 
of  Sill's  cow  back  to  the  government.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  you  suggest  that  /  suggest  to  Sill  that  be  kill  the  cow. 

If  you  will  put  that  suggestion  in  the  form  of  an  order, 
I  shall  follow  it — against  my  inclination  and  better  judg- 
ment, but  I  shall  obey  the  order.  As  a  suggestion,  however, 
it  will  not  be  followed  by  me  as  long  as  I  am  county  relief 
worker  in  this  county. 

Please  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  understand  why  you 
make  this  suggestion.  I  agree  that  it  is  practical  and  that  Sill 
has  an  ethical  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  the  animal. 
Everyone  knows  that  these  subsistence  cows  were  given  to 
the  clients  with  no  thought  of  ever  reclaiming  them.  But 
that  isn't  the  main  point. 

Except  for  the  district  representatives  who  are  in  the  field, 
the  state  office  knows  nothing  of  relief  clients  except  that 
they  complain.  You  have  no  acquaintance  with  clients  un- 
less they  write  in  about  some  grievance  or  other.  You  natur- 
ally think  they  are  all  like  those  you  know. 

But  you  know  only  the  ten  percent  or  so  who  squawk. 
Out  here  in  the  counties  we  know  the  other  ninety  percent, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  decent,  good  people  who  need 
some  help  for  a  while  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Take  this  man  Sill.  He  is  as  honest  as  men  are  made.  He 
is  decent  and  hard-working,  and  he's  sincere.  He  still  thinks 
it's  a  disgrace  to  have  to  get  help  to  keep  his  family  going. 
He's  worried  about  the  cow  because  he  promised  the  gov- 
ernment he'd  take  care  of  the  beast. 

If  I  so  much  as  hinted  that  he  should  break  that  promise, 
he'd  probably  run  me  off  the  place- — after  he  got  over  being 
scandalized. 

But  that  isn't  all,  nor  the  most  important  thing. 

It  would  destroy  Sill's  faith  in  government,  and  might 
put  a  crack  in  his  solid,  homely  honesty  that  could  help 
spoil  a  good  citizen.  I've  seen  it  happen  for  less. 

And  if  you  want  to  know,  it  would  lose  me  the  respect 
and  liking  the  fellow  now  has  for  me.  I  rather  cherish  that 
regard. 

Come  to  think  it  all  over,  I  refuse  to  obey  the  order  if 
you  put  the  suggestion  in  that  form. 

My  resignation  can  be  called  for  at  any  time. 
Truly  yours, 
ELMER  LUXDQUIST 

Cooper  County  Relief  Worker 


Havens, 


Star  Route  3 

STATE  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION  July  20,  1935 

Capitol  City 
DEAR  SIR. 

Something  awful  has  happened  and  I  sure  hate  to  write 
you  this  letter  because  I  am  responsible  for  the  cow  Sarah 
which  has  disappeared  and  I  cant  find  no  hide  nor  hair  of 
her. 

She  skiped  out  over  the  south  pastur  fence  two  days  ago 
and  we  was  so  busy  with  harvest  that  we  didnt  go  after 
the  cusst  critter  till  after  milking.  The  three  boys  and  I  spread 
out  and  we  went  to  Mrs.  Thorns  garden  and  over  where 


she  used  to  bother  people  but  it  wasnt  no  use.  She  wasnt 
to  be  found  and  the  next  day  we  tried  again  only  leaving 
two  of  the  boys  to  do  the  shocking  as  the  weather  lookd 
bad.  We  went  farther  yesterday  and  spread  out  more  but 
there  wasnt  no  Sarah  to  be  seen. 

We  will  try  some  more  every  day  but  it  looks  worse  as 
someone  might  have  picked  her  up  because  she  looks  nice 
and  fat.  It  sure  lookd  like  she  was  in  the  family  way.  The 
bloat  couldnt  have  lasted  this  long.  It  is  sure  hard  luck  for 
me  if  she  has  got  into  the  woods  where  we  cant  find  her 
just  when  she  will  maybe  have  some  issue  for  me. 

But  I  sure  am  worried  about  her  running  off  and  lost. 
How  much  will  I  have  to  pay  the  goveriment  for  her? 
Will  I  have  to  pay  for  what  she  is  worth  now  after  I  fat- 
tened her  up  or  just  what  she  was  worth  when  I  got  her 
all  hide  and  bones  and  practicly  dry?  It  seems  to  me  I 
shouldnt  have  to  pay  for  the  calf  she  is  going  to  drop  as 
that  calf  is  issue  that  is  mine  anyway. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  by  return  mail  as  I  am 
worried  very  much.  The  boys  and  me  will  keep  on  looking. 

Truly  yours, 

MR.  TORKAD  SILL 

P.S.  She  ran  off  to  the  Morrow  place  last  fall  and  last 
spring  and  once  last  winter  too.  I  can  tell  if  I  ever  see  the 
calf.  The  Morrows  mister  has  a  spotty  white  face  and  all 
his  calfs  has.  MR.  SILL 


INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Social  Service  Division 

TO:  Mr.  Henry  J.  Lake,  July  22,  1935 

Director,  Social  Service  Division 
FROM:  Roger  Bristol,  Complaint  Correspondent 
RE:  Subsistence  cow  matter 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  Torkad 
Sill,  Havens  (Cooper  County)  which  temporarily  disposes 
of  the  subsistence  cow  problem  and  may  close  the  matter 
entirely;  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Elmer  Lundquist,  Cooper 
County  relief  worker,  on  the  same  matter,  which  letter  is  in 
my  opinion,  insubordination. 

The  first  letter  I  submit  for  your  information  and  the 
second  for  what  action  you  deem  necessary.  I  have  answered 
neither  in  accordance  with  your  recent  memorandum  advis- 
ing a  minimum  of  correspondence  on  these  matters. 


STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 

Capitol  City 

MR.  TOUKAD  SILL  /«/y  23,  1935 

Havens,  

Star  Route  3 
DEAR  MR.  SILL: 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  your  account  of  the  unusual 
and  may  I  say  fortunate  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to 
be  relieved  of  your  subsistence  cow  responsibility. 

While  you  may  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  recapture 
this  elusive  animal,  I  want  you  to  rest  easy  as  far  as  pay- 
ment for  the  cow  is  concerned:  we  do  not  expect  you  to 
compensate  this  administration  for  what  is  your  own  loss. 

In  effect,  you  know,  that  cow  was  given  you  for  your 
use  and  if  she  was  unavoidably  lost,  as  I  fully  believe,  the 
relief  administration  will  certainly  not  penalize  you.  Frank- 
ly, we  should  have  had  difficulty  relieving  you  of  the  cow 
through  a  long  and  tedious  process.  The  matter  has  now 
ended  happily  for  all  concerned,  except  that  I  am  sorry 
Sarah  could  not  have  had  her  "issue"  before  decamping 
your  pasture. 

Let  me  say  that  this  office  appreciates  the  attitude  you 
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have  taken  throughout  this  whole  affair.  It  is  far  better 
than  the  slow  and  somewhat  cumbersome  cooperation  we 
have  tried  to  give  you  in  our  own  poor  way. 

I  hope  things  will  go  well  with  you  hereafter  and  that  we 
shall  lose  you  as  a  relief  client  while  we  keep  you  as  a  well- 
remembered  acquaintance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HENRY  J.  LAKE,  Director 
Social  Service  Division 


STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

Social  Service  Division 

Capitol  City 

MR.  ELMER  LUNDQUIST  July  23,  1935 

Cooper  County  Relief  Worker 

Kellett, 

DEAR  MR.  LUNDQUIST: 

Mr.  Bristol  has  sent  me  your  letter  of  July  20.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  brief  note  is  merely  to  tell  you  to  put  your 
resignation  into  your  innermost  pocket  until  you  are  guilty 
of  something  worse  than  honesty  and  frankness. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  blame  Bristol  for  anything  except 
the  phraseology  of  the  letter  which  called  forth  your  sermon. 
The  idea  was  mine  and  I  apologize  for  its  unworthiness. 

The  hell  of  this  state  office  job  is  that  we  get  lost  in  the 
upper  branches  and  lose  a  sense  of  human  values.  We  owe 
a  lot  to  some  of  you  who  speak  up  occasionally  and  remind 
us.  Don't  let  the  sporadic  brays  and  bombast  of  the  state 
office  deflect  you  from  your  job:  taking  care  of  the  need  in 
a  decent,  human  way. 

I  see  few  county  workers  on  the  staff,  for  sheer  lack  of 
time,  but  I'd  like  to  meet  you.  The  next  time  you  are  in 
the  state  office,  call  in.  The  pass-word  is  "subsistence  cow" 
and  should  let  you  in — even  if  my  secretary  is  hard-boiled 
about  it. 

Cordially, 

HENRY  J.  LAKE 


(Penciled  memorandum  on  scratch-pad) 


LUSSKE — 


We  both  owe  a  lunch — whether  to  Sill  or  Sarah,  I  don't 
know  which.  The  beast  ran  away  and  hasn't  been  found 
at  present  writing.  I  declare  all  bets  off.  — LAKE 


Havens,- 


Star  Route  3 

STATE  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION  August  18,  1935 

Capitol  City 
DEAR  SIR. 

That  cow  is  sure  lost  for  good  it  looks  like.  I  think  she 
hit  for  the  woods.  Its  almost  like  she  had  turned  into  a 
deer  which  is  plentiful  this  year. 

Them  goverment  cows  is  sure  raising  the  dickins  up 
here.  It  is  just  like  they  had  cought  it  from  our  Sarah. 
They  is  just  roming  the  country  and  breaking  in  all  over. 
The  owners  dont  seem  to  care  a  hoop  where  them  cows 
goes.  A  course  I  maybe  shouldnt  talk  as  I  let  Sarah  get  lose 
but  I  tried  my  best  and  there  is  fellers  dont  even  try.  It 
is  because  the  cows  is  no  good  and  dont  pay  there  keep. 

There  is  talk  around  the  country  here  to  declare  an  open 
season  on  these  goverment  cows  sos  to  clear  them  out.  I 
wouldnt  be  no  party  to  such.  It  isnt  right. 

Thank  you  for  writeing  me  that  fine  letter  from  you 
Mr.  Lake.  It  is  a  fine  letter  to  get.  If  I  can  find  that  cow  1 
sure  will. 

Yours  truly 

MR.  TORKAD  SILL 

(Continued  on  page  698) 


Mrs.  Zabriski  wants 
two  new  feet 

Her  feet  are  tired!  Her  feet  hurt! 

There's  washing  to  do.  The  floor  needs  scrub- 
bing. But  Mrs.  Zabriski  is  too  weary  to  care.  She 
can't  do  more,  she  says — unless  she  gets  new  feet. 

That's  impossible.  Yet  a  little  new  help  might 
go  a  long  way  towards  getting  more  work  done — 
with  less  wear-and-tear  on  Mrs.  Zabriski.  And, 
as  far  as  washing  tasks  go,  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
can  give  that  new  help.  The  extra  help  of  richer, 
golden  soap  and  lots  of  naptha  to  speed  out  dirt, 
even  in  cool  water! 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha  mentioning  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 


Dining   Room 


CHRISTODORA 
HOUSE 

601    East    9th    Street,    New    York 

(A    residence    for    men   and    women) 

* 


Professional  people,  social  workers,  teachers, 
artists,  students,  find  Christodora  particularly 
attractive  and  desirable. 


Large  light  rooms  with  complete 
service — $7  up  weekly.  Meals 
optional.  Write  or  telephone 
ALgonquin  4-8400. 


Lounge 


READ    THE 

TRAVELER'S  NOTEBOOK 

tor 

Travel  items  and  vacation 
suggestion* 

See  page  699  ol 
thUUnu 


SUBSCRIBE    HERE 

Survey  Graphic— Monthly— $3.00 

Survey   Associates,   Inc.,   112   East    19th   St.,   New   York 


Name    Address 


12-1.36 
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CREDIT  FOR 
CONSUMERS 

—  Modern  Practice  Clearly  Ex- 
plained in  New  Book— Sent  Free 


"The  first  obligation  of  the 
family  which  is  barely  getting 
along  is  to  get  along,"  states 
the  new  pamphlet  "Credit 
For  Consumers."  It  is  pre- 
pared by  LeBaron  R.  Foster 
in  cooperation  with  the  PUB- 
LIC AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE— concise,  informative, 
of  vital  interest  to  social 
workers,  based  on  leading 
authorities. 

Stating  that  credit,  for 
goods  or  cash  is  essential  to 
modern  living,  Mr.  Foster 
clearly  enumerates  the  vari- 
ous loan  and  installment 
services  that  are  available  to 


the  public.  A  clear  guide  is 
given  as  to  what  kind  of  credit 
or  loan  agency  to  select,  based 
on  an  individual's  or  family's 
circumstances. 

Every  social  worker  can 
gain  a  clear  perspective  of  the 
current  situation  on  this  fun- 
damental subject  by  a  half- 
hour's  reading  of  "Credit  For 
Consumers."  Check  this  title 
in  order  form  below  and  re- 
quest also  any  of  the  House- 
hold Finance  educational 
pamphlets  that  interest  you. 
Mail  the  blank  todav! 


o£Tat*dL  T-ifi. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION   anj  Subsidierie, 

Headquarters:  Room  3O48P,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

.  .  .  one   of  the  leading  family  finance 
organizations,  with  197  offices  in  135  cities 

ORDER  BLANK- EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 

Published  by 

BURR  BLACKBUHH  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  BERNICE   DODGE 

Research  Director  CORPORATION  Home  Economist 

"DOCTOR  or  FAMILY  FINANCES" 

Research  Dept.,  Room  3048-P,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois 
Chock  the  booklet i  you  want.  They  will  be  tent  promptly,  postpaid. 

FREE  BULLETINS 

D  Money    Management  for    \ — |  Marrying  on  a  Small  Income,  Fi- 
Householttt,  the  budget  book. 

D  "Let  the  Women  Do  the  Work," 
an  amusing  but  convincing  argu- 


ment for  making  the  wife  busi 
ness  manager  of  the  home. 

I     I  Credit  for  Consumers — installment  credit  and  small  loan  agencies 
I — I  and  how  to  use  them ;  published  by  The  Public  Affairs  Committee. 


nancial  plans  for  the  great  adventure. 

Stretching  the  Food  Dollar,  full 
of  ideas  on  how  to  save  money  on 
food  bills;  presents  a  pattern  for  safe 
food  economy. 


BETTER  BUYMANSHIP 

The  titles  of  the  series  to  date  are  listed  below.  The  price  of  these  booklets  is  two 
for  five  cents,  or  three  cents  each. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  latest  number  in  this  series  may  be  secured  free  by  calling 

at  any  Household  Finance  office. 

D  Poultry,  Eggs  and  Fish 

n  Sheets,  Blankets.  Table 
Linen  and  Towels 

D  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
Fresh  and  Canned 

D  Shoes  and  Stockings 

G  Silk.  Rayon  and  other  Syn- 
thetic Fabrics 


D  Meat  n  Cosmetics 

D  Kitchen  Utenslle      d  Gasoline  and  Oil 
p.  p  Q  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners 

Q  Children's   Playthings   and 
Books 


Q  Soap  and  other  Cleansing 

Agents 
D  Automobile  Tires 


n  Wool  Clothing 

D  Floor  Coverings 

D  Dairy  Products 

There  will  be  four  new  booklets  added  to  this  library  in  1936.  The  first  two  are 
No.  18,"Dinnerware"and  No.  19,  "Household  Refrigerators."  Send  us  a  subscrip- 
tion fee  of  lOc  and  all  four  will  be  mailed  to  you.  each  one  as  soon  as  it  is  published. 

Enclosed  find  $. in  stamps;  please  send  booklets  checked  to: 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS...- 


CITY _ _ STATE.... 


1  lavens, — 
Star  Route  3 
September  22,   19i5 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Capitol  City 

DEAR  SIR. 

No  luck  yet  with  that  cow.  The  boys  and  I  have  just 
about  quit  looking  for  her  as  it  takes  so  much  time  and  by 
this  time  she  is  most  likely  all  wild,  or  else  pickt  up  by 
somebody  or  else  killed  for  beef.  I  am  sure  sorry  I  let 
the  government  down  like  that.  I  will  try  to  make  it  up 
if  I  ever  can.  I  will  give  some  meat  to  some  reliefers  if  I 
ever  get  off  relief  myself. 

The  folks  up  here  made  an  open  season  on  goverment 
cows  and  they  shot  five  of  the  worst  ones  that  was  roming 
around.  I  dont  hold  with  such  actions  and  I  told  them  so. 
They  called  the  shots  an  accident  which  is  plain  lying. 

Will  try  to  find  Sarah  some  more  before  cornpicking. 

Yours  truly 

MR.  TORKAD  SILL 


Havens, 

Star  Route  3 
November  16,  1935 

STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Capitol  City 
DEAR  SIR. 

I  am  sure  shamed  to  write  this  letter  and  I  dont  know 
what  will  happen  to  me.  The  boys  and  I  looked  a  couple 
of  times  for  Sarah  up  in  the  woods  and  asking  around  in 
October  but  then  we  give  it  up. 

On  armstice  day  I  was  going  up  into  the  woods  to  the 
north  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  squirul  or  some  meat  like 
that.  I  got  some  squirul  but  didnt  get  a  shot  at  anything 
bigger  until  towards  dark  when  I  saw  something  brown 
off  in  the  bush  and  I  shot  and  hit  it  and  when  I  come  up  to 
it  what  do  you  suppose  if  it  wasnt  Sarah  die  goverment 
cow. 

Well  I  could  a  bawld  I  was  so  shamed.  Here  I  was  no 
better  than  them  fools  who  made  a  open  season  on  gover- 
ment cows.  My  cow  too  you  might  say  and  I  shot  her. 

And  there  was  a  calf  by  her  side.  Which  I  carred  home. 

I  went  up  die  same  night  with  the  boys  and  the  lumber 
wagon  and  hauld  die  poor  critter  home.  She  was  nice  and 
fat  just  living  off  underbrush  and  grass. 

I  didnt  know  what  to  do  but  I  skun  her  and  dressd  her 
before  she  would  spoil  and  the  meat  was  all  right  it  being 
freezing  weather. 

Well  I  finally  went  in  to  talk  to  Mr.  Lundquist  who  is  the 
relief  officer  here  in  Cooper  County  and  asked  him  if  it 
would  be  all  right  if  I  give  him  the  meat  to  give  reliefers 
and  I  keep  the  issue  which  is  a  right  nice  litde  heffer  calf. 
Well  Mr.  Lundquist  he  said  sure  that  would  be  all  right 
and  the  goverment  wouldnt  hold  it  against  me  that  I  shot 
Sarah  as  long  as  I  turnd  in  die  meat.  Only  he  said  I 
shouldnt  write  you  folks  until  Id  hauld  the  meat  in  and  he 
had  peddald  it  out  to  the  reliefers.  He  said  maybe  I  better 
wait  untill  die  reliefers  had  eaten  the  meat  so  it  would  be 
harder  to  call  back. 

So  I  hauld  it  in  two  days  ago  and  Mr.  Lundquist  said 
I  could  write  you  today  and  I  sure  hope  everything  is  all 
right.  I  didnt  mean  to  do  no  wrong  thing  like  shootting 
Sarah  and  I  am  sure  sorry. 

If  I  am  supposed  to  do  anything  to  make  it  right  why  1 
will  do  it.  Truly  yours 

MR.  TORKAD  SILL 

P.S.  It  was  Morrows  mister  all  right  as  the  little  heffer 
calf  has  a  spotty  white  face.  It  is  a  nice  little  calf. 

MR.  SILI. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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THE  Latin  America  of  the  traveler  from  the  United 
States  is  divided,  like  Gaul,  into  three  parts.  Until  re- 
cently the  best  known  was  the  archipelago  which 
stretches  from  the  Florida  keys  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
The  West  Indies  vary  in  size  from  Cuba,  which  is  larger 
than  Kentucky,  and  Hispaniola,  slightly  smaller  than  South 
Carolina,  to  mere  rocks  in  the  sea  inhabited  by  a  handful 
of  hardy  fishermen.  Entertainment  tours  populate  the  pas- 
sages in  and  out  of  the  Caribbean  winter  after  winter. 
Minimum  rates  on  such  luxury  liners  as  the  Kungsholm,  the 
Berengaria,  and  the  Pilsudski  range  from  about  twelve 
dollars  a  day,  and  cruises  last  from  five  days  to  two  weeks. 
Those  who  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of  social  life  will 
prefer  the  many  freighters  carrying  few  passengers.  Most  of 
them  promise  one  or  two  ports  definitely,  visiting  others  as 
cargoes  are  offered  or  landed.  These  trips  are  usually  longer 
than  de  luxe  cruises,  but  their  lower  rates  are  opening  up 
the  comparatively  unknown  islands  of  tropical  America  to 
the  traveler  of  meager  means. 

*  I  'HE  second  division  of  the  American  traveler's  Latin 
J-  America  includes  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In  recent 
years  Mexico  has  probably  outdistanced  the  West  Indies  in 
its  registration  of  visitors,  and  little  Guatemala's  star  is  ris- 
ing too.  At  the  present  time,  ships  sail  regularly  from  New 
York  for  three  Mexican  ports — Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf  and 
Mazatlan  and  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific,  and  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Vera  Cruz.  There  is  a  daily  train  in  both  directions 
between  St.  Louis  and  Mexico  City,  and  three  times  a  week 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Mexico  City.  There  are  likewise 
conducted  cruises  to  Guatemala,  sailing  from  New  York 
regularly  for  both  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Caribbean  coast 
and  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific. 

Guatemala  can  comfortably  be  glimpsed  panoramically 
in  a  week's  stay.  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  the 
last  country  to  which  a  tired  man  or  woman  should  go  for  a 
hurried  visit.  It  is  too  rich  in  interest,  too  vast  in  extent,  for 
haste.  It  is  par  excellence,  at  present,  the  country  for  inex- 
pensive travel,  but  it  requires  at  least  three  weeks  within  its 
borders  for  even  a  brief  introduction.  More  than  almost  any 
other  place,  it  is  Mexico  which  should  be  seen  with  advice 
but  without  standardized  guidance. 

pHE  third  section  of  Latin  America  consists,  in  reality, 
J-  of  the  coasts  of  South  America.  The  west  coast  is  nearer 
to  us,  being  almost  directly  south  of  New  York.  What  names 
the  folders  of  the  Grace  Line  offer:  Guayaquil,  Callao,  Lima, 
Cuzco,  Arica,  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  Wheth- 
er it  be  ruins,  skiing  as  fine  as  that  in  the  Alps,  or  lake 
country  described  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful he  had  ever  seen,  the  west  coast  of  South  America  has 
it.  And  what  can  one  add,  in  describing  the  remoter  east 
coast,  to  such  a  roster  of  place  names  as  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires?  Who  is  there 
who  would  not,  if  he  could,  sail  up  the  Amazon  past  an 
island  as  large  as  Belgium,  through  jungle  1000  miles  to 
Manaos?  South  America  is  much  too  far  away  for  travelers 
with  limited  time.  Fast  ships  take  seventeen  days  for  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires. 

No  word  about  travel  in  Latin  America  would  be  com- 


TOURS 


to 


U.S.S.R. 


Attractive  Itineraries      Low  Prices     Experienced  Leadership  Staff 
Send   for    Announcements 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
Newton  Massachusetts 


RAMPTRIp5 

INC. 

Specializing   in 

FREIGHTER   VOYAGES    and    CARGO   LINER    CRUISES 
Booklet   (No.  2)   of  Voyages  Up  to  50  Days,  on 
request,   44   Beaver   St.,   N.   Y.  C.     BO.   9-8850. 


Consult  Us  Before  Booking  Winter  Trips  and  Cruises 

Farley  Travel  Agency 


535  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Booklet  of   all  complete  cruises  on  request. 
Over  half  century  in  Transportation  Field. 


EUROPEAN  STUDY  TOURS  1937 

FOR    THE    INTELLIGENT    TRAVELLER 
WHO       WANTS       SOMETHING       MORE 
THAN   SIGHTSEEING. 

Write   /or   information 

POCONO    STUDY    TOURS,    Inc. 

545  Filth  Ave.  New  York  City 


-SURVEY  TOUR  of  EUROPE- 

BREWER  EDDY,  Director 

July-August  1937;  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland, 
The  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France.  Contacts  with  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion 
in  each  country;  round  table  discussions;  book  reviews. 
A  European  toui  with  emphasis  on  social  interpreta- 
tion. Reasonable  prices.  Other  tours  under  excellent 
leadership  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Send  for  Booklet  E 

WILLIAM  M.  BARBER 

BABSON  PARK  MASSACHUSETTS 


AND 


SOUTH 


MEXICO      .      .      . 

SEE 

OTHER    AMERICAS 

19  EAST  48th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
A   Distinctive   Service   for   the    Selective   Traveler 

Your   Wishes      :     Your   Budget 
HERBERT  WEINSTOCK      .      .      .      MARGARET  SLOSS 


plete  without  admiring  reference  to  its  complete  coverage 
by  the  planes  of  Pan  American  Airways.They  bring  Lima 
within  three  days  from  Miami;  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo  within  five  days.  Their  record  for  safety  is  a 
commonplace.  Latin  America  like  France  and  Italy  is  at  last 
becoming  the  vacationists'  goal.  HERBERT  WEINSTOCK 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Library  Service 


Foundations 


Religious  Organizations 


AMERICAN      LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION,      620 

North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Community  Chests 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

— 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPERA- 
TION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  uublic  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  wo- 
men's home  missions  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and 
financial  responsibility  for  enterprises  which 
they  agree  to  carry  cooperatively,  such  as 
Christian  social  service  in  Migrant  labor 
camps,  and  Christian  character  building 
programs  in  Indian  American  government 
schools. 

President,    Mrs.    Millard    L.    Robinson 
Executive    Secretary,    Edith   E.    Lowry 
Associate    Secretary,    Charlotte    M.    Burn- 
ham 

Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 
Migrant  Supervisor,  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes 
Area,  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Miller 


Health 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL       CONFERENCE       OF      SOCIAL 

WORK— Edith  Abbott,  President,  Chicago; 
Howard  R.  Knight.  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Confernce  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  23-29,  1937.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  50  West 
60th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
Eiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 

INC.— 221  West  67th  Street,  9th  floor.  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President; 
Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex. 
Com. ;  Mrs.  Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Di- 
rector. Organization  of  Jewish  women  initi- 
ating and  developing  programs  and  activities 
in  service  for  foreign  born,  peace,  social 
legislation,  adult  Jewish  education,  and  so- 
cial welfare.  Conducts  bureau  of  interna- 
tional service.  Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for 
local  affiliated  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


Industrial  Democracy 


New  York  City 


LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


DIRECTORY  RATES 

Graphic:  30c    per     (actual)     line 
(12  insertions  a  year) 


Graphic  and  /      28c 
Midmonthly  ) 


per    (actual) 
line 


(24  insertions  a  year) 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

316  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  122  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Write  for  the 

BOOK  LIST 

Booki  displayed  at  th» 
1936  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  lists  ever  published  of  books 
on  social  work  and  kindred  fields.  Listing  recent  and  standard 
publications  at  regular  prices,  postpaid. 

OrdfT    from 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,   INC.,    112   East    19th   Street.   N.   '/. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
A   Profession  for  the  College   Woman 

The  thirty-two  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the 
degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  "Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a 
college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The   Dean,   YALE   SCHOOL    OF   NURSING 

New   Haven,   Connecticut 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Spring  Quarter,  1937 
March   30  -   June   12 

Full  Time  Students 

Professional  training  combining  courses  and  field  work 
is  offered  in  any  type  of  social  work.  Students  may  enter 
in  the  Spring  Quarter  and  a  substantial  number  of  field 
work  placements  are  available  at  that  time. 

Part  Time  Students 

A  number  of  advanced  courses  are  offered  in  the  Spring 
Quarter  in  the  program  for  employed  social  workers. 
These  courses  include:  Public  Welfare  Problems,  David 
Adie;  Principles  and  Practices  of  Group  Work,  Clara 
Kaiser:  Psychopathology,  Marion  Kenworthy;  Family 
Case  Work,  Gordon  Hamilton;  Case  Studies  in  Mental 
Hygiene  Problems  of  Childhood,  Fern  Lowry. 

For   admission,    information   and  jull   details    write   jor 
catalogue. 

122  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  consists 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  pre- 
vious experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session 
and  the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  require- 
ments of  two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter 
session  of  supervised  case  work. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  expe- 
rienced social  workers.  A  special  course  in  case 
work  is  offered  by  Miss  Ruth  Smalley. 

Plan  D  An  advanced  course  of  training  in  the  supervision 
and  teaching  of  social  case  work  is  to  be  conducted 
by  Mis«  Bertha  Capen  Reynolds,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  School,  and  staff.  Graduates  of  schools 
of  social  work  with  two  years'  case  work  experi- 
ence are  eligible  for  admission.  The  course  con- 
sists of  two  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College 
and,  in  consultation  with  the  School,  a  winter  of 
supervision  and  teaching  during  which  the  student 
may  hold  a  paid  position  in  a  social  agency. 

Seminars  of  two  weeks  on  the  following  topics  are  open  to 
a   limited   number  of  qualified  persons  : 
1.     Application  of   Mental   Hygiene  to   Present-day 
Problems   in    Case   Work   with    Families.      Miss 
Grace  Marcus  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Alpern. 
Application  of  Depth  Psychology  to  Social  Case 
Work.      Dr.    LeRoy    M.    A.    Maeder    and    Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk. 

The  Supervisor  in  Public  Welfare.     Mr.   Glenn 
Jackson  and  Miss  Mary  Whitehead. 

For  farther   information   write   to 

THE  DIRECTOR  College  Hall  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


2. 


3. 


The 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 

OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

AFFILIATED  WITH 
THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  1937-1938  Session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Work  begins  on 
September  28,  1937.  Applications  for 
tuition  scholarships  should  be  filed  by 
April  15,  1937.  Other  applications 
should  be  filed  not  later  than  May  30, 
1937.  A  catalog  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


Room  902,  311   SOUTH  JUNIPER  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.    PENNSYLVANIA 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 


Address : 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Sommerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad' 
vertisements  five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  1% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertion?  Address  Advertising  Department. 
TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-7490  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  '"NBW'TOBK  c™ ET 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  JEWISH  CENTRE  WORKER 
seeks  position.  Eight  years'  experience  edu- 
cational— recreational  work,  centres,  insti- 
tutions, camps,  clubs,  college  graduate, 
social  work  training.  7394  Survey. 

DENTIST  interested  in  contacting  institution 
for  part  time  association,  New  York  City 
or  50  mile  radius.  Large  clinical  experience. 
7395  Survey. 


WOMAN,  ten  years  experience  Superintendent 
Children's  Home ;  intake,  placement,  after- 
card,  clinic,  recreational,  B.A.,  member 
A.A.S.W.  Excellent  references.  7396  Sur- 
vey. 


BOYS  WORKER:  Thoroughly  experienced,  suc- 
cessful in  settlement  field,  desires  change. 
Excellent  credentials  as  to  record  and  ability. 
7379  Survey. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Harprrlry  Hall 

41  Central  Park 


Corner  64th  St., 


New  York  City 


7-8  Rooms,  3  Baths. 

Terrace  Apartments,  Facing  Park 

5  ROOM  DUPLEX, 

2-4  Rooms,  1-2  Baths 

High  Ceilings — Fire  Places 
Restaurant  and  Guest  Rooms 


COUNTRY   HOME— RENT   FREE 


Old  Colonial  house  (3  double  bedrooms),  bath- 
rooms, electricity,  129  acres.  Danbury  11 
miles ;  Brewster  10J^.  Owner  willing  to 
leave  some  essential  furniture,  winter  coal 
supply,  for  use  of  desirable,  appreciative 
tenant  until  May  1,  1937  (or  later).  Write 
for  appointment,  giving  full  details,  to  Sin- 
clair Kennedy,  Patterson,  Putnam  County, 
New  York. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


Make  That 
(EfjrtBtttUiB  (lift 

A  REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 

A  Price  to  Suit  Every  Purse 
Let  us  tell  you  about  them 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 

.    112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ALgonquin  4-7490 

Special  discounts  to  social  workers 
and  teachers 


HOLMES   EXECUTIVE   PERSONNEL 

1  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  Agency  Telephone:  MUrray  Hill  2-7575 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

Specializing  in  Social  Welfare  placements.  —  Executives,  social 
case  workers,  community  organizers,  group  workers,  registered 
nurses,  dietitians,  teachers,  secretaries  and  stenographers. 


Do  You  Need 


Case  Workers 
Psychiatric  Workers 
Relief  Workers 
Publicity  Counselors 
Institution 

Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Nurses 
Physicians 


Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare 

Workers 

Recreation  Workers 
Boys'  Club  Workers 
Girls'  Club  Workers 
Social  Case  Workers 
Office  Executives 


An  ad  in  the  SURVEY'S  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
5c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.00 
an  insertion. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


Have  you    property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—  Cottages  to  rent  —  or  for  sale 
for  next  season? 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION   OF   SURVEY   GRAPHIC 

Rates:    30  cents  a   line, 
$4.20  per  inch 

/  "*    further   information,    write   to 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112  East   19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


122 


(Agency) 
East  22nd  Street,  7th  floor.  New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

11    East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates :    75c   per   line   for   4   insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR   PORATED 


55  PARK  PLACE  -  NEW    VORK. 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


Drop  a  Line 

to  the 

HELP  WANTED  COLUMNS 

of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

or 

MIDMONTHLY 
when  in  need  of  worked 
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BEST  BUYS? 


1937  AUTOMOBILES 

Everyone  who  is  considering  the  purchase  of  a  new  car  during  the  com- 
ing year  should  first  read  the  technical  appraisal  of  the  new  models  by 
Consumers  Union  automotive  consultants  appearing  in  the  current  issue 
of  Consumers  Union  Reports.  It  will  be  followed,  in  an  early  issue,  by 
ratings  of  the  different  makes  as  "Best  Buys,"  "Also  Acceptable,"  and 
"Not  Acceptable." 

1937  RADIOS 

"Tone  quality  only  fair  .  .  .  Hum  level  high 
.  .  .  Dial  calibration  spotty  .  .  .  Tuning  eye 
insensitive  and  useless  .  .  .  Obviously  this 
receiver  had  never  been  adequately  in- 
spected .  .  ."  This  excerpt — from  the  report 
on  1937  radios  also  in  the  current  issue — 
refers  to  one  of  ten  models  listed  as  "Not 
Acceptable."  Over  thirty  models  (including 
Philco,  Emerson,  RCA,  Midwest,  etc.),  are 
rated — many  as  "Best  Buys"  or  "Also  Ac- 
ceptable." 

CHILDREN'S  SHOES 

A  report  on  children's  shoes  in  this  issue  tells 
which  brands  wear  best  and  gives  medical  ex- 
perts' advice  on  fitting  the  child's  feet,  how 
much  to  allow  for  growth,  etc.  Twelve  brands, 
including  Thorn  McAn,  Edwards,  Pediforme, 
and  Endicott  Johnson,  are  rated — two  of  them 
as  "Best  Buys." 

The  current  issue  of  the  Reports  also  rates 
leading  brands  of  imported  and  American 
wines  and  electric  toasters;  and  gives  you 
money-saving  information  on  other  products, 
too.  The  labor  conditions  under  which  many 
of  the  products  are  made  are  also  described. 

LEADING  REPORTS  IN  PAST  ISSUES 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  leading  reports  in  past  issues  of  Consumers  Union 
Reports  (complete  editions).  You  may  begin  your  membership  with  any 
of  these  issues — simply  write  the  month  desired  in  the  coupon.  For  an 
additional  50c.  a  binder  especially  made  for  the  Reports  will  be  sent 
to  you. 


MAY — toilet    soaps,    grade    A    versus 
grade  B   milk,   breakfast  cereals. 

JULY — refrigerators,    used   cars,   mo- 
tor   oils,   bathing   suits. 

SEPT.— shoes,     tires,     whiskies,     wo- 
men's coats,   rubbers. 


JUNE — automobiles,    gasolines,    moth 
preventives,  vegetable  seeds. 

AUG. — oil    burners   and   stokers,   hos- 
iery, white  rbeads,   laundry  soaps. 

OCT. — shirts,  gins,  brandies,  cordials, 
electric  razors,  dentifrices. 


MAIL  THIS  APPLICATION 


To:   CONSUMERS    UNION    OF    U.    S.,    Inc. 
55   Vandam    Street,    New   York.    N.    Y. 

I    hereby   apply    for    membership    in    ransumers    Union.     1    enclose: 

D  $3   for  on*    Jv:ir's    membership.    $2.50  of  which  is   for   a  year's   subscription    to  tile   complete 

edition   of  Consumers    Union    Reports.    Buburlptlm   without   membership   are  $3.50. 
D  $1    for   one   year's    rmM.iljirship.    jOc   of   which   Is   tor   a   year's    subscription   to  tin   limited 

edition  of  Consumers   Union    Reports.     (Note — the  reports  on  automobiles  and  higher-priced 

radios   are  not   in   this   edition.) 

n  I  also  enclose  ...  ($2  to  $25)  as  a  contribution  toward  a  permanent  consumers'  laboratory 
I  agree  to  keep  confidential  all  material  sent  to  me  which  Is  so  designated.  Please  begin  my 
membership  with  the Issue. 

Signature  Occupation 

Address    

City  and  State... 


A  NATION-WIDE  CONSUMER  ORGAN- 
IZATION  GIVES  YOU  THE  ANSWERS 

EIGHTEEN  THOUSAND  consumers  have  discovered  a 
new  way  to  save  money.  They  have  joined  Consumers 
Union  of  United  States — a  nation-wide,  non-profit  organi- 
zation set  up  to  provide  accurate,  unbiased,  technical  infor- 
mation about  product?  in  everyday  use.  Consumers  Union's 
technical  staff,  aided  by  impartial  consultants,  tests  hun- 
dreds of  articles — gasolines,  shoes,  cosmetics,  foods — 
practically  everything  used  in  and  around  the  home. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  published  each  month  in 
Consumers  Union  Reports — with  ratings  of  products,  by 
brand  name,  as  "Best  Buys,"  "Also  Acceptable,"  and  "Not 
Acceptable."  By  following  these  recommendations  you  can 
avoid  mistakes  be\nre  you  buy  instead  of  regretting  them 
afterward. 

A  year's  membership  in  Consumers  Union  costs  but  $3  ($1 
for  the  limited  edition,  and  entitles  you  to  twelve  issues  of 
Consumers  Union  Reports  plus  a  YEARLY  BUYING 
GUIDE  now  in  preparation.  (Note — The  limited  $1  edi- 
tion of  the  Repori'  covers  only  the  less  expensive  types  of 
products.  It  does  not  include  the  reports  on  such  things  as 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  etc.  The  $3  edition  covers  both 
types  of  products.) 


CONSUMERS  UNION  OF  U.  S. 

A  strictly  non-profit  organization,  Consumers  Union  has 
absolutely  no  connection  with  any  commercial  interest.  Its 
income  is  derived  solely  from  its  members.  Its  president  is 
Professor  Colston  E.  Warne,  of  Amherst;  its  director, 
Arthur  Kallet,  co-author  of  100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs;  its 
technical  supervisor,  D.  H.  Palmer.  On  its  board  of  direc- 
tors and  among  its  sponsors  are  many  prominent  scientists, 
educators,  journalists,  and  labor  leaders. 

You  are  invited  to  become  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion. The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  the  current  Reports 
at  oncey-or,  if  you  wish,  you  may  begin  with  any  of  the 
earlier  issues  listed  at  the  left.  Simply  write  the  month 
desired  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  in  today. 


AN  UNUSUAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  Christmas  gift  of  lasting 
value  for  your  husband,  wife,  parents,  or  friends, 
give  them  j  year's  membership  in  Consumers  Union. 
Simply  send  us  their  names  and  addresses — with  a 
$3  remittance  for  each  membership — and  your  own 
name  and  address.  We  will  start  the  gift  with  the 
December  issue — timed  to  arrive  just  before  Christ- 
mas— or,  for  50c  extra  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  binder 
($3.50  in  all),  a  complete  set  of  Consumers  Union 
Reports  dating  from  our  first  issue  (May,  1936)  will 
be  sent,  to  be  followed  by  subsequent  issues  through 
next  April.  An  appropriate  card  with  your  name  as 
the  donor  will  be  enclosed. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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GIVE  to  some  young  man  this  Christmas 

the  means  toward  a  stronger 

BODY,  MIND  and  SP/tf/r 

through  an  annual  membership  in 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 


There     are     30     "Ys" 

in  Manhattan  and 

Bronx 


Write  for  Facts 
420  Lexington  Avenue  or 
Phone    MOhawk    4-6560 


The    League    for    Industrial    Democracy 


THINKS 
WORKS 
WRITES 


I  A    NEW    SOCIAL    ORDER 

]Of  BASED    ON     PRODUCTION     FOR 

USE     AND     NOT     FOR     PROFIT 


$3.00  a  year  makes  you  an  active  member 
and  includes  a  subscription  to 

NEW  FRONTIERS 

Periodical  Studies  in  Economics  and  Politics 

Ten  Monthly  Issues  During  the  Year,  Each  Devoted  to  a 
Detailed  Work  of  Research  on  a  Current  Vital  Problem — 
the  Kind  of  Authentic  Research  Material  You  Can't  Get 
Elsewhere.  PLUS  One  Volume — A  Full-Sized  Book  on 
Economics  or  Politics. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

112  East   19th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  NEW  YORK  URBAN  LEAGUE 

HARLEM'S   WELFARE  CENTER,  IS  BUSY  EVERY 
DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 


Finding  Jobs 

Serving   as   Clearing   House 

for       agencies       working 

among  Negroes 


Adjusting  Complaints 
Providing  Fresh  Air  outings 

for  children 
And   other   services 


"A  contribution  to  the  League  is  a  good  investment" 

JUSTICE  FRFDFRIC  KERNOCHAN,  Chairman 
EDWARD  A.  NORMAN,  Treasurer 

202-6  West  136th  Street  New  York 

Jnrluftr  ttjr  tteagnr  in  four  (Ctjrintmai! 


Make  Your 

Christmas  Gift  to  Girls 

through 
THE    NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    THE 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSN. 

Girls  without  jobs,  g'irls  with  low  paying  jobs 
...  in  factories,  in  offices  and  even  the  girl 
who  ought  to  be  in  school  .  .  .  girls  in  every 
walk  in  life  will  benefit  from  your  gift  to 
the  work  of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

(Make  your  check  to  May  B.  Van  Arsdale,  Treasurer, 
National  Board  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 


SURVEY    GRAPHIC    Christmas    Subscriptions 


Special  gift  rates  *     : 

The  December  1936  issue  will  be  included  without  extra  charge 


One    gift    subscription $2.00 

Two,   or   more each  1.50 


There  is  a  convenient  order  blank  enclosed  in  this  issue.  Please  tell  us  if  you  wish  us  to  send  a 
Christmas  card,  announcing  the  gift,  and  be  sure  to  give  your  own  name  in  ordering.  To  insure 
perfect  service,  please  send  your  Christmas  order  early! 

*  (These  rates  do  not  apply  to  a   subscriber's   own  renewal.    Orders  must  be  sent  direct  to  Survey 
Associates;  not  valid  through  agents.) 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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FINUED  FROM  OTHER  SIDE 

"But  this  is  only  one  strand  of  this  great  book.  .  .  . 
The  other  is  philosophical,  but  in  no  abstract  sense.  It 
is  the  meditation,  often  agonized,  sometimes  profound 
and  occasionally  petulant  and  despairing,  of  a  leader 
torn  between  duty  to  his  conscience  and  duty  to  his 
cause,  of  a  Hamlet  uncertain  of  the  worth  of  his  every 
action.  .  .  .  This  is  the  memoir  of  a  genius  recording 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  failure  as  well  as  what  he 
knew  to  be  his  triumph.  It  is  an  inextricable  mixture 
of  a  human  document,  pure  literature,  philosophy,  ad- 
venture, a  history  and  a  confession." 


WHY  WE  OFFER  TO  GIVE  YOU  A  FREE  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK 


HERE  is  no  reader  of  Survey  Graphic  who  will 
not  find  it  in  many  ways  to  his  advantage  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Book-of -the- Month  Club;  and 
we  make  this  offer  to  demonstrate  that  such 

is  the  case.  What  we  propose  is  this:  mail  the 

inquiry  postcard  below,  and  a  copy  of  the  SEVE'N  PILLARS  OF 
WISDOM  will  immediately  be  put  aside  in  your  name,  and 
held  until  we  hear  whether  or  not  you  care  to  join.  In  the 
meantime,  a  booklet  will  at  once  be  sent  to  you  outlining 
how  the  Club  operates. 

No  Compulsion  to  Buy  Any  Book 

Study  this  booklet  at  your  leisure.  You  may  be  surprised, 
for  instance,  to  learn  that  belonging  to  the  Club  does  not 
mean  you  have  to  pay  any  fixed  sum  each  year.  Nor  does 
it  mean  that  you  are  obliged  to  take  one  book  every  month, 
twelve  a  year  (you  may  take  as  few  as  four^.  Nor  are  you 
ever  obliged  to  take  the  specific  book-of-the-month  selected 
by  the  judges.  You  have  complete  freedom  of  choice  at  all 
times.  More  than  125,000  families — composed  of  discern- 
ing but  busy  readers  like  yourself — now  obtain  most  of  their 
new  books  through  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  What  are 
the  advantages  that  induce  them  to  do  so? 

Books  You  May  Have  Missed 

The  principal  one  is  that  you  really  obtain  and  read  the 
new  books  you  promise  yourself  to  read.  Time  and  again 
(is  it  not  true?)  you  miss  notable  new  books  through  pure 
procrastination.  No  doubt  you  intended,  for  instance,  to 
read  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  when  it  was  published  last 
year.  And  have  you  as  yet  read  Gone  With  The  Wind,  by 
Margaret  Mitchell ;  or  An  American  Doc- 
tor's Odyssey,  by  Victor  Heiser,  M.D. ;  or 
Drums  Along  the  Mohawk,  by  Walter 
Edmonds ;  or  A  Further  Range,  by  Robert 
Frost;  or  Days  of  Wrath,  by  Andre 
Malraux — to  mention  only  a  few  other 
outstanding  books  which  were  distributed 


MAIL  THIS  CARD 


widely  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  in  the  past  year. 
Over  the  past  few  years  there  have  undoubtedly  been  dozens 
of  new  books  which  you  were  very  anxious  to  read  at  the 
time,  but  which  you  would  confess  sadly  you  simply  never 
"got  around  to." 

This  would  never  happen  if  you  belong  to  the  Book-oj- 
the-Month  Club.  Without  a  cent  of  expense,  you  would  be 
kept  advised  every  month,  through  the  most  careful  book- 
reporting  service  that  has  ever  been  organized,  about  all  the 
important  new  books  published,  and  the  Club's  unique 
system  effectually  insures  you  against  missing  the  particular 
ones  you  wish  to  read. 

One  Book  Free  for  Every  Two  Bought 

In  addition,  there  are  very  marked  material  advantages 
in  belonging  to  the  Club.  Records  over  the  past  few  years 
show  that  for  every  two  books  its  members  purchased,  on 
the  average  they  received  one  book  free.  Book-dividends 
alone  (which  represent  a  form  of  profit  sharing)  amounted 
to  more  than  $1,250,000  worth  last  year. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  fact:  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  which  use  this  service,  not  a  single  one  was  induced 
to  join  by  a  salesman.  Every  one  of  them  joined  upon  their 
own  initiative,  upon  the  recommendation  of  friends  who 
were  already  members,  or  after  simply  reading — as  we  ask 
you  to  do — the  bare  facts  about  the  many  ways  (too  many 
to  outline  fully  in  this  space)  by  which  membership  in  the 
Club  benefits  you  as  a  book-reader  and  book-buyer. 

If  you  are  interested,  simply  mail  the  postcard  (no  stamp 
necessary) ,  and  a  free  copy  of  the  SEVEN  PILLARS  OF  WIS- 
DOM will  be  reserved  in  your  name,  pending  your  reading 
of  the  booklet  we  shall  send  you. 


NO  STAMP  NEEDED 


A  FREE  COPY  ...  for  your  library 

—of  a  book  which  until  last  year  was  available  only  in  privately 
printed  copies  valued  at  $20,000  each.  Unexpurgated, 
identical  with  the  original  text  is  this  special  edition  of 

SEVEN  PILLARS  OF  WISDOM 

ByT.  E.   LAWRENCE 

wfjwtf, 
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HE  SEVEN  PILLARS  OF  WISDOM  will 

be,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  Law- 
rence's monument  to  posterity. 
It  has  an  exciting  story  of  its  own, 
and  for  years  has  partaken  of  the 
sensational  and  legendary  which 
surrounded  everything  that  Law- 
. -_x_^,.  rence  did.  Lawrence  finished  it 

3jj^^<l$^$&    durin8  six  months  of  writin8  at  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  Close  to 

250,000  words  had  been  written.  Then  one  day  while 
he  was  changing  trains  at  Reading  Station  near  London,  he 
left  this  manuscript  unguarded  and  it  disappeared.  It  has 
never  been  recovered. 

Within  a  few  months  he  rewrote  a  second  draft  in 
400,000  words;  but  his  style  was  careless  and  hurried,  and 
realizing  he  would  never  be  satisfied  with  it,  a  year  later 
characteristically  he  burned  the  entire  manuscript.  The 
third  text  was  begun  at  once  and  was  composed  with  great 
care.  It  is  the  present  one.  It  was  privately  printed  in 
London  and  fabulous  sums  were  said  to  have  been  paid  for 
the  few  copies  sold  in  England.  Twenty  copies  were  printed 
for  America,  to  retain  copyright  here,  and  the  price  of  these 
was  set  at  $20,000  apiece.  The  money  realized  from  the 
sale  of  his  book  was  donated  by  Lawience  to  charities. 


Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence 
in  Arabian  Costume 


Upon  his  death,  last 
year,  the  unexpurgated 
text  was  given  to  the 
world. 

"Compiled  from  a 
notebook  which  must 
often  have  contained 
hurried  items  set  down 
in  exhaustion  and  an- 
guish, expanded  into  a 

book  in  the  bitterness  of  disillusion,  the  SEVEN  PILLARS 
OF  WISDOM  is  neither  all  narrative,  all  reflection,  all 
memoir,  but  a  blending  of  every  kind  of  writing  except 
formal  poetry  in  complete  self-expression  .  .  .  Nor  is  it 
a  clear  and  simple  account  of  the  Arab  revolt  which 
helped  to  win  the  war  in  the  Near  East.  For  the  truth 
is  that  Lawrence  was  not  writing  a  history  in  this 
book.  .  .  .  The  stream  of  explanation  and  narrative  is  made 
up  of  many  elements.  There  are  studies  of  Arab  history 
and  Arab  character,  the  latter  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and 
pen  portraits  of  Arabs,  Turks,  French  and  British  leaders  of 
extraordinary  wit,  shrewdness  and  power,  and  these  and 
much  else  are  floated  on  a  narrative  of  adventures  that  are 
terrible,  humorous,  exciting  to  a  degree  unequalled  in  our 
time,  enriched  by  descriptions  of  the  desert,  of  Arab  life,  of 
the  backgrounds  of  critical  action, 
many  of  which  are  beautiful  in  a 
high  degree,  real  masterpieces  of 
English  prose.  .  .  . 


—CONTINUED  ON  OTHER  SIDE. 
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THE  POSTOFFICE  WILL 


